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A Poet  And  His  Child  Friends 
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entire  classes  or  whole  buildings  of 
school-children,  and  many  written  out  of 
school  in  a burst  of  confidence. 

’’I  think  Indiana  should  be  proud  of 
such  a child  as  you,”  a little  girl  wrote. 
“Not  only  Indiana,  but  the  United 
States  should  be  proud  of  you.  I am 
proud  of  you  myself.” 

Riley’s  appeal  to  the  child  was  uni- 
versal, for  the  pecmle  who  liked  him 
lived  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some- 
times immigrant  children,  Italians,  Ar- 
menians, Slavs,  remembered  him  with 
letters.  “I  am  a little  Hungarian  boy 
just  one  year  in  this  country,”  wrote  a 
child,  “but  that  one  year  was  enough 
to  learn  to  love  your  lovely  poems.  I 
like  the  Old  Swimmin’-Hole  best.”  An 
Indian  boy  wrote,  “I  think  the  Raggedy 
Man  is  nice,  but  I can’t  go  back  on  the 
Bear  Story.” 

So  the  letters  came,  some  in  big,  wab- 
bly handwriting,  some  in  faultless  verti- 
cal, and  once  a letter  in  Braille  from  a 
school  for  blind  children.  It  seemed  the 
writers  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  poet  would  gladly  hear  anything  and 
everything  that  they  were  interested  in. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  quote  many 
of  the  amusing  things  children  wrote  to 
Riley.  Some  of  them  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  One  little  boy  wrote,  “I  tell 
you  what,  Mr.  Riley,  I was  surprised  to 
learn  that  you  was  living  because  I 
thought  all  poets  was  dead.”  A very 
little  girl  sent  this  birthday  message  in 
an  immense  and  wabbly  hand,  “I  hope 
you  have  had  a happy  day.  I think  it 
will  pay  both  you  ana  both  me  to  keep 
up  your  writting  of  good  poetry.”  A 
boy  wrote,  “I  have  read  so  many  of 
your  poems  that  I have  a strong  taste  of 
poetry  myself.”  Another  boy  asked, 
“Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  where  that 
boy  went  in  ‘Little  Orphant  Annie’?” 
Another  said:  “I  past  your  home  about 
a month  ago  on  Lockerbie  street.  It 
looks  like  it  is  filled  with  poetry  from 
foundashun  to  roof.”  “I  have  never 
saw  you,  and  you  have  never  saw  me,” 
wrote  a very  ungrammatical  little  girl, 
“ but  I do  wish  I will  see  you  some  time.” 

Frequently  the  children  told  Riley 
which  poem  was  “loved  best.”  “The 
Raggedy  Man”  and  “The  Bear  Story” 
were  the  favorites.  “Little  Orphant 
Annie”  was  a close  third.  The  boys 


usually  liked  “The  Old  Swimmin’-Hole” 
best,  but  often  mentioned  “Out  to 
Old  Aunt  Mary’s,”  which  perhaps  has 
reached  their  hearts  through  its  de- 
scription of  good  things  to  eat.  Almost 
all  of  the  verses  mentioned  by  his  little 
correspondents  are  in  child  dialect. 

The  children  favored  Riley  with  their 
own  poetic  efforts.  On  one  birthday 
they  gave  him  a poetry  shower,  and 
marched  past  his  gate  on  Lockerbie 
Street  with  their  contributions.  This 
came  from  a little  girl  in  Portland, 
Oregon:  “When  I was  nine  years  old  I 
wrote  a poem.  I will  send  it  to  you.  I 
was  sitting  on  the  porch  one  night  and 
composed  it  in  a few  minutes.  I started 
another  but  did  not  finish  it.”  One  little 
boy  inclosed  a “pome,”  which  was 
everything  that  a poem  should  not  be: 
“ I am  twelve  years  old,  live  in  the  coun- 
try, and  am  not  fit  for  hard  work..  If 
you  think  it  is  all  right  I will  try  and  be 
a poet.” 

Again  and  again  the  children  in  their 
letters  told  of  their  desire  to  meet  Riley. 
“You  naughty  little  poet!”  one  letter 
from  Indianapolis  read.  “To  think 
of  both  of  us  living  in  the  same  city 
and  never  meeting  as  I would  like  to 
do  very  much,  but  deep  in  my  heart 
there  is  forgiveness  for  you.  I realize 
that  you  are  no  longer  young  and  can- 
not get  around  to  visit  and  meet  all  of 
your  unknown  friends.” 

One  enthusiastic  boy  wrote:  “Can’t 
you  come  down  to  California  and  visit 
us?  We  have  never  had  any  important 
people  to  come  to  visit  us,  only  relations 
and  they  are  not  important.’’ 

Some  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
letters  were  those  which  tell  of  meeting 
the  poet: 

Dear  Mr.  Riley, — ^We  little  girls  who 
came  to  your  home  today  are  so  ashamed  of 
ourselves  for  staring  at  you  so,  but  we  had 
not  expected  to  see  you  our  great  Hoosier 
poet  in  his  living  room,  when  just  this  after- 
noon I had  read  that  you  detested  being 
stared  at,  as  if  you  were  “a  pinkeyed 
mouse.” 

I do  not  know  whether  you  will  ever  have 
time  to  glance  at  this  note  but  we  wanted 
to  apologize  to  you  for  being  so  very  com- 
mon. 

From  a little  girl  who  loves  you, 

Mary  M.  Coates. 
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erate  of  their  feelings.  If  there  were 
two  in  the  family  two  souvenirs  exactly 
alike  must  go. 

And  so  the  hosts  of  small  friends  who 
wrote  to  him  were  never  forgotten  by 
Riley.  They  were  held  to  him  not 
only  by  his  poems,  but  W the  personal 
letter  which  cheered.  There  are  men 
and  women  to-day  who  have  preserved 
as  a most  precious  memory  a cherished 
letter  from  Riley  like  this  one: 

James  L.  Murray: 

Dear  little  Boy, — No-sir-ee!  I couldn’t 
write  verses  when  I was  nine  years  old  like 
ou.  But,  as  you  do,  I could  get  verses  “bv 
eart,’*  for  speeches  at  School — only  I al- 
ways got  pale  and  sick  and  faint  when  I 
tried  to  speak  ’em — and  my  chin  wobbled, 
and  my  throat  hurt,  and  then  I broke  clean 
down  and  cried.  Oughtn’t  I been  ashamed 
of  nwself?  I bet  you  ain't  goin'  to  cry — in 
the  Second  Room  of  the  A Grade! 

I was  sorry  to  hear  your  mother  died 
when  you  were  only  one  year  old.  My 
mother  is  dead,  too;  and  so  I wouldn’t  be 
surprised  if  your  mother  and  my  mother  were 
together  right  now,  and  know  each  other, 
and  are  the  best  friends  in  their  World,  just 
as  you  and  I are  in  this.  My  best  respects 
to  your  good  father  and  teachers  all. 

Ever  your  friend, 

James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

To  another  and  older  boy,  the  son  of 
Riley’s  life-long  friend,  Dr.  Franklin 
W.  Hays,  the  poet  sent  a letter  with 
the  verses,  ‘‘A  Simple  Recipe, — Show- 
ing How  to  Make  the  Right  Kind  of 
a Man  Out  of  the  Right  Kind  of  a 
Boy.” 

Dear  friend  Tom, — ou  have  written  me 
a migh^  line  letter  and  as  interesting  and 
entertaining,  from  start  to  finish,  as  Gentry's 
show  of  trick-animals — in  the  highly  enthusi- 
astic midst  of  which 

“The  Baby  Elephant  goes  round  and  round. 

The  band  begins  to  play. 

And  the  little  boys  under  the  monkey's  cage 

Had  better  git  out  o'  the  way!" 

The  little  pony  the  poodle  rides. 

And  the  “munk''  that  beats  him  too — 
The  wild  sea-hoss,  and  the  'noss-e-ross, 

The  koot,  and  the  kangaroo! 

Indeed  the  letter  is  as  though  I were  an 
excited  spectator  of  the  whole  delightful  per- 
formance. . . . 

Your  affectionate  old  friend, 

James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


A little  girl,  the  daughter  of  old 
friends,  wrote  from  his  native  town, 
Greenfield,  for  a contribution  for  her 
school  paper.  Riley  replied: 

Miss  Helen  Downing: 

Dear  friend  and  fellow  otizen, — It  is 
just  impossible  for  me  to  write  a suitable 
article  for  “The  High  School  Budget,"  in 
the  time  you  give  me,  being  now  a child  no 
more.  But  I want  you  to  tell  “the  Graduat* 
ing  Class,"  for  me,  that,  as  their  view  of  the 
)\^rld  which  they  are  now  about  to  enter 
might  make  Providence  alter  His  plans  quite 
a good  deal,  each  worthy  pupil  ought  to 
think  ahead^  and  so  put  the  great  Master  to 
the  least  possible  embarrassment.  Well  can 
I fancy — in  the  old  days — with  what  surprise 
He  ultimately  found  an  utterly  unpromising 
“scholar"  amounting  to  something.  So,  I 
say  to  you — in  lieu  of  any  literary  attempt 
on  my  part  to  break  into  “The  Budget" 
while  the  editors  are  looking  the  other  way, — 
tell  all  the  children,  in  High  or  Low  school, 
that  here's  an  old  schoolboy  a-bettin'  on  'em 
all — thinkin',  trustin'  and  knowin*  that 
everyone  of  'em  is  goin'  to  do  his  and  her  very 
level-best  to  make  thin^  “unembarrassing" 
for  the  One  Supreme  Master  of  us  all. 


As  to  the  old  song-rhymes  of  mine  you  de- 
sire to  print — ^Yes,  put  'em  in  “The  Budget," 
if  theyTe  worthy — which  I doubt.  . . . And 
now,  my  dear  child,  let  me  startle  you  a 
trifle,  maybe,  by  telling  you  that  right  in  the 
midst  of  all  you  lovely  children  is  a little 
chap  you  never  see  at  all!  . . . 'cause  he's 
a ghost! — And  a nawful  happy  shore-'nuflT 
ghost! — ^And  it's  me! — Back  to  Greenfield — 
my  home, — and  your  home — and  your  par- 
ents' home — and  the  best  home  outside  of 
Heaven. 

So,  with  all  hale  greetings  to  everybody,  I 
am  your  old  Hoosier  friend  and  schoolmate, 
James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

To  little  Elizabeth  Page,  who  wrote 
about  a ‘‘beautiful  collie  pup  honored 
with  the  name  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
Page,”  the  poet  replied: 

Dear  Elizabeth  Page, — ^You  have  sent 
me  a mighty  good  letter,  and  I thank  you 
heartily.  I receive  a great  number  of  let- 
ters, mostly  written  by  grown-up  people, 
and  it  is  really  surprising  now  uninteresting 
thw  can  be. 

Give  me  a letter  any  time  from  the  Eliza- 
beth Pages  of  this  world.  What  you  say  in 
appreciation  of  your  “Daddy"  goes  spang 
to  the  spot.  That  is  right,  bet  on  your 
“Daddy"  above  all  other  men  however 
bright  they  shine  in  the  spotlight  of  your 
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agree  vtith  youi  as  1 too  aiififcE  '5^  yee  you,  fusr  as  soon  as  I m 

that  I nm  glad  he  is  not  herE  to  he  embar^  . less  unwiddy^  / ’ 

rasi^ed  thefft^yv  Present  tiriy  best  wii^hes  and  rtrgard^ 

Tharijk  you  very  ir^Uch;  rt)y  your  parents  and  believe  me 

booktv  Uhd  always  have  YUor  -’^Pa44y*  ~ . Very  truly  your  friend, 

, :, ::  -.-  '■'■  \-V'‘."'''.!'/ • AV^nTc<>MU ;Rit:E¥/^ '.. 

V/lJy  theAVAyvihouj^^^  . t i r n i f V 

vvlth  an  ijj  as  Mr;  raif  tva^  very  Vouchy  ofi 

tfei  iphmt,  tkojfg  to  Jhe  hrtto  nieto  u 

'it}>^r  iiuit  your  fnen^ 

^ RitEV/  a particto^^^ 

Dunng  Kiles-  f fa»  J'f '’“"  ? '"  «iK  intWiiMe  cowsc  of  cwr.S  shd 

hLtdS  S'k^h  a f ■.  '■>  . vhild'^  ,J*.,,  agiofe. : 

.„di,,.*,v.|«.ey 

Dear  Jou[n  K^ern>  Jr^^-^You  are  a, brother  iinfipi^hed  ktrer  begun  hw.  itever  sent, 
invakd  but  You  hay  the.edgt^  nn  me«  for  yhii  She  had  wriueo  to  delight 

are  aMe;  to  write  while  1 in  Ankm^ ^ R un^ 

l^viei  por  made  away  Boy,"^ 

three- :Ye^/Si  tO:,heat  lri>m  . .:  ;■•■  .•;;  . 

you/afthou|^h  J^  ihat  | tnototou  will  for  Dear  uttee  untold 

your  fothef  s sake.  foiddle-^ged  mah;-^  tr^ 

We  are  paints  of  the  same  doctor  and  wha  fcom  been/^x^Vfrti 

like  you  I enfoy  Mr.  Noblets  mfoistrahons.  that  he  w\?^  poet'^ut  some  surto:^^^^ 

As  yet  1 wait  about  rhxv  saoie  as  ytui  frtim,  foofe  ;pA>er^  printed,  :at  lac*f> 

his  descripciop^  hut  ifo  eruTiestto  hoping  Ayer  his  toEnds  hker  salt  on 

you  and  1 will  caper  atout  fogethe^^  at  toftie  eiintafopesj.  then  lejittird  back;  and 

carbp  forUre  time.  Ah  ^ have  tp  do  is  fo  wait)ed^^  fo^  and  1 aughed  to  him^rlf 
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weeks.  In  a Tetter  telling  of  her  ;iec!dent 
she  inclosed  her  phot<>gra}>hs;  PVw  Ut- 
tic  jjirls  ever  received  a mere  deft  me^ 
sage,  Cif  romfon^  thi&r 

Air  nsAR  Afiss  Meoairv  Dorv  Ann,— No 
for  i just  tell  you  how 

proud  j am  of  your  letter  ^nd  the  portraits 
too-^thougb  to  Rave  me  1 cjarfx  set.,  hy  your 
picture,  has  feeen  hurting 

sh#ld  take  the 
artn -^0  the  adliet 

Sureiy  he  hayC  something, 

fhC  dayry^  lir  a dark;^  damp  tort 

of  a dtf tnut  the . chem icals  handled  too 
ctuck?  or  did  the  anitr  fail  to  smother  him- 
long  enough  under  the  velvet  cover  of 
canifjra  ? or  did  be,,  by  some  fateful  vn'er- 
sights  fail  to  irtRiruct  vou  to  ‘Took  pfeaRantt^ 

perfectly 


S0  that  he  wranld  noc  mvs??  any  voice  cif  praise 
nut  nf  the  choru  at  larce* 

And  ^r^.- is  like  uie 

hashfikmg^  in 

T:(t?  f hmkij  ii«  ovi  hevx/^p^ 

To  m 

' Su. ’:  he- .htugh\is' ■ ve  r-c!C^ 

; •H■A'^—■; - A ! 

And  not  quite  in  listen- 

ing all  these  year;^  for  niw  then  faint 
niurmuTous  accents  like  vonrs  te^jch  ah 
uK*t  senses^  and  ;«i;t  he;  ive^rs 

tM  old  man  s fancies  find  his  V>aufh  a^in 
Uiid  ah  the  childish  that  once  w 

So  veritably  young  hV  jy  ttoy  hvgoe^ 
back  to  bis  old  fn^e^bdii^^es,  and  plays  that 
he's  a poet;  ju.st  as  then. 

. Alriv  MediuryvDory,^^^^  ■ 

Cast  her,  Imt  and/csuiightA/.)^^ 

But  when  he  looked  ■ 

She  unhc«i>ked  aind  plunked  hhri  fe 
ne^itr  like  to 

Said  Mfe  MedAity^  Ann. 

It  woald  be  tritercstiDg  m ktwv  why 
this  it  seei^  riot 

at  afj  Ritey  did  mn  scricl 


*'f(ft  th«?  chio^  m 
:,iU^*  Va:  and 

at  onus  and  the  same  stieezibl« 
t^tapirj  Jlfe  thi*:  all  af*  it  may,  Fm  reioH’ed 
at  the  beautiful  result— the  iKutraits  both 
to  adorn  the  walls  *f  my  already  stotiod 
Tmfile  of  f aniW  Yes,  and  rw  ;^amy  to  try 
to;  take  ytiur  .^dvice  a?  to  writing  tnore 
‘‘RUMaway  Boys*' an4  ^“OrRbaftt  .Anfii<^.” 

Very  gratefully  yoar  old 

HUfBier  friend, 

J.vMEs  WuncoMB  Riuy: 

In  one  of  her  first  let-, 
ters  the  little  girl  tried  to 
ctiax  the  poet  to  New 
\’orl:  for  a visit  by  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  if 
he  eanie  they  mtght  have 
‘'ice  cream  and  salted 
almonds:  for  dinner.” 
A little  later  Riley  ad- 
I dressed  a letter  to  her 
I signed  ” Bud,”  the  name 
j he  went  by  as  a child: 

I Dear  frund  i rite  to  Let 
'•.■]  \'OU  Km»  the  World  \h  ■ 
— — ' Wlutfe  With  drif  tud 

Snow 

The  liVorids  in  bed  all 
tucked  In 

White  liki  its  Ma  Said 
There  deear  good 

Night. 

ever  r.hjne  yOre  littel  podtry  friend, 

Rep  RfiKY. 

After  that  ”Dofy  Ann”  addressed 
hihi  as  “ Bud”  R'iley.  Ac  ChristmasK 
rime  tjro  poet  and  thelitrie  girlTegiilarlY 
exchanged  presents,  Doty  Ann V;'* 
hist  gilt  to  the  p<>ef  is  nf  intenyit  be-^. 
Tap  sc  of  the  letter  it  rnspitedt 


A\  IU.C.M)KiVTBD  COtsT^KTHlVl'  - - 

’ritis  xffOA  iio  Iftti;ieT  io  " PotV  Awi  ** 

frittch  ij?  irt  tihi:  ittUoVmg  fA  5bif  paijfi 


It  tp 

little  giiL  is  ^ firtend  and  not  in  the 

{terson  dfn  pneL  Riley  al'A'ayK  Jelled 
ter  ‘ ■ Doty  Ann,”  after  an  old-fashiojted 
namefrom  the  memories  of  bis  chiidHpotL’ 
When  the;  iett.erk  beg^m,  .rbe  child  vt^as  in 
the  hospital  sollering  ffom  an  tnjtttT.'  to 
Wr  ihere  f<K  nrunv 


her  aritT 


Co  glc 


Jiy.  CHIM  ■ 

I've  licked’  Hp ! 

ho  / iHtUktf  ^tieiT  Jt)mr  {blk^ 

• > .>.•■  ^4  >r^ C U u ♦■  • . i V i . V - L ^ ■ 


A POEl?  A?^0 


1>^AR  : FR?;EKP',iK.)ftV; 
your 

tildl  as  it;  is^  i-v^  liiid  it  ift 

cajTie><  WheR  I read  t Jie  vyondr^Rsly  wrouah t 

lelt^5i  of  tin::  It^ei^d  OR  iu  '-  Cuffs 

laxs^'*  tbeb  C5rdmed  to  at  tjRC^  ju?^ 

v/h>ir  )t  >‘<>s . for^  a od  ^ t rubbed  back  up  to 

rpy  foqm  Wrllv  if  Md  dnmg  it 

and  alt  ioyciu^|>-  f took  oif’ 

collar  ; and  ^-  -p,ut;  ■ ■ - '■■■' ' 

them  io  theit 

quisfur  lovely  V,  ■ • - . 


b^in^a  - ■ prt  t ty  ha t:  viiR  m us t Ka  ve  i n 

iniiiu  a t Lnow— and  that's  you 

your-lwo^#f^  (aod  I spelt  self  thatavvayv 
a-patp05iey)  g^ut  the  other  day  1 ivasa  Httic 
4 htde  third-cousin 

j (#ny  jtcfynd- 

coifsatfv  his  Pa  (tTjiy;  /itZ/T^cOiisirt)  aOd  ran 

ngbt  in  frooc  uf  a 


sirreetor  and  a{- 
niost  under  tM 
wheeki  'when  het 
Pa  grabbed  vyher^^ 
and  shf^  Was  <n\osFt 
about  1 

laughed  at  ber  and 
clipped  my  Imnd-i 
and  Waid 

y 

near"  argittin’  run 

oyer!  — 

G a d id  y i t h ^ 
wliat  y^ii  .git>'te 
yciu^re  only  %t 
8omeb<>d>\s  thifd^ 
cousinP^ 

Ail  right 

the  tuilco  thar 
died  of  old  agc> 
for  ine  f d 
come  help  binit 
-r*rlf  thaCs  ■?!  pi^> 
lire  of ■ brnf';^ 
made^  Vrhy  1 tlfrtifc 


— -And 

styeer  they  footed 

septicul'^’  t th^n 
cx<bimedi,  radtant 
with  delight  un- 
speakable And- 
ooWt^  ever  stnee, 
tvben  cailerS  come 
to  see  me,  pennis; 
tdl{$  'em  ? Yes'mv 
Mist"'  Riky’j^; 
but  1;  spec  lie 
caioY^  nobody 
no  caa:e  hCs 
got  rW  Chri 

gif  what  bCs  got 

sieb  a lot 

dat  he  done 
his  ydffi  ond  eqb 
lubs  iC  all  de 
timef -r^-  YcBfof 
art^  -diUtnjf'S^r  >V:Ot:d: 
ta  ^v’liody  ^ (or  rio 
s k-d;y5‘h.',.lH,rft'x 
€ainfi  cc»bie-'\  doWh, 
ca^'e  be  aipr  Mt  on 
no  ■ 'cuflfe' . - aba,  i-etd- ; 
labsjiv 

cairv^C  cjuri^e?.  • . 
no  mbreP 

grdwing  thanks 
and  tears  of  rapeburds  |oyv-  ^ 

Next  V alentine!?^  pay 
a hrkik,  for  Ailk  tjianlced 

hititr  and  added 

Aunr  Editk  sJiid  pedpU^  died'  a rouede 
you  sad.  I am  sorry.  Grim  (rny  cat)  just 
died  and  l am  sad  too  AVheri  are  you  coming 
to  eat  icic  cTeam  and 

^^  BiiiV■  iliscussiibd  ttifkey  her  year 

pofty:  Ann,  >-Afour  U^t  letter  yyas 
5N3  sfeft  i lauigh  o;ver  it  opdiy  just> 

liTtlM;  ^heb  yub^  chot^^va  small 
v^fdW  band  ;.0h  ^ 

such^v  ■ 

abtiue  the  trn)C  f W 


he  watft>t  :tbe;l;m4 
of  turkey  folk H j 
•any  b^-  h 

)0u  inadC  him 
wit  b foi-i  r fogT^*  h ke 

yviti  nUgbr  to  jui  vr 
itiady  ; 

'ffifii—^  /j^tead  'o'* 
i-urkey^  l>a$  mo  .legis;’: 


KiRTH  raoiiAs  MEiumv 
1^  k this  phbUigTOph’ Adh -’-v^  v7bi<^^ 

;mie^^  i?v  hij  on  tbe  nrCCynirag'  paf'fc 


Wfotflf e;’  uT  a tit  &y : - 

a v;i  .^E 


She  ^eciauy  b>yi^ 

A^d  a;5^ed  all  to  irc^^  ■ 

liyc^cwe^^^  she  y^tec  |t‘re  ^>t 

And^;;:eai^-;^r;yOU'W^fbrg^C  ftt^  . 

^ayopy'd 


Rut  when  her  four  guests 
Cut  olf  w^vtutkey-jeg  for  irw  : 

And  one  Ibf  liep^-^hy,  th^re  Averc  three 


■fot  ■ ,her.'^-^A^  ) ^ . 

Alore  gueHt^  ringhi  suck  their  thuitih! 
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A Eatin’-turkey’s  hapless  lot 
Is  two  lone  legs,  more  guests  or  not, 

Two  lonesome  legs  is  all  he’s  got. 

And  nary  other  drumstick! 

Ever  yore  obedient  servant  and 
well-wisher  ever  thine 

yours  respectfully  write  soon 
Bud  Riley. 

With  joy  too  great  for  pen 
to  state 

Or  tongue  to  dare  articulate. 

And  I Tike  you — and  better  too — 

Than  angel-cake  or  rabbit-stew! 

The  little  girl  replied: 

Dear  Tim, — I hope  you  don’t  mind.  I 
think  it  does  not  sound  quite  so  familiar  as 
Bud — and  you  are  older  than  I am.  I re- 
ceived your  letter.  I don’t  think  you  under- 
stood the  turkey  business.  New  York  tur- 
keys do  not  have  four  legs.  I wanted  you 
to  see  in  my  picture  both  sides  of  the  tur- 
key’s legs.  That  was  all.  Besides  if  our 
turkey  <fid  have  four  legs  when  you  come  to 
dinner  you  ought  to  be  very  glad,  for  we 
would  each  have  two  legs.  Your  poem  in 
Collier’s  is  as  bad  as  my  turkey.  Mamma 
read  it  to  me.  I like  it,  but,  like  the  turkey, 
/ dofCt  understand  it.  Mamma  thinks  it  is 
beautiful. 

The  little  girl  in  your  picture  did  not  have 
such  a dreadful  time  as  I do.  Her  hair  was 
strait  as  a string  and  mine  curls!  ! and  is 
about  2 yds  long  and  mamma  is  so  mean 
she  won’t  have  it  cut  off.  I don’t  mean  she 
is  mean  because  I love  her  better  than  any- 
body in  the  world.  If  you  will  come  to  New 
York  City  I will  love  you  too.  I wish  I 
could  write  poetry,  but  I can’t.  So  Aunt  E, 
wrote  one  for  me  and  I will  send  it.  She 
says  she  saw  you  in  New  York  City  long  ago. 
I call  that  mean,  for  I never  saw  you.  if  you 
will  come  at  XMAS  time  I will  give  you  a 
present.  I always  have  a XMAS  tree  and  I 
will  poot  something  on  it  for  you.  And  we 
can  take  off  the  popcorn  and  candy  aples  and 
such  things  and  eat  them  all  by  our  selefs 
you  and  I. 

I do  not  go  to  school  this  year.  I have  my 
lessons  at  home.  I don’t  like  children  very 
much,  but  I like  you.  I go  to  dancing  school 
and  I have  been  there  for  years.  1 don’t 
dance  with  little  boys.  Can  you  dance? 
Aunt  E.  can’t  and  I don’t  spose  poets  can 
ever  dance.  Mamma  thinks  you  are  very 
good  to  write  to  me  so  often  and  says  I must 
not  be  a nuisance  or  expect  you  to  write  to 
me  very  often. 

With  my  best  love, 

Dory  Ann  Medairy. 


To  *‘Dory  Annas’’  mother  the  poet 
wrote  to  explain  about  the  flowers 
which  he  had  sent  to  **Dory  Ann”  for 
Christmas: 

Dear  Mrs.  Medairy, — ^With  all  my  heart 
thank  you,  thank  you  for  the  good  message 
direct  from  the  far-off  home  of  my  little 
friend  Edith — ^And  you  must  hasten  to  in- 
form her  how  sorry  too  am  I that  I was  not 
there,  immediately  back  of  the  floral  offer- 
ing, to  Gnome-like  spring  forward,  glower- 
ingly,  exclaiming,  fVhu/s  thaf^-air  Dory 
Ann  *ai  thinks  she’ll  git  to  eat  up  all  my  tur- 
key and  ice  cream!”  Well,  tell  her  I just 
couldn't  be  there,  or  I’d  ’a’  been!  So  I’m 
dancin’  around  now,  just  as  she  danced,  and 
a’tryin’  to  flop  my  hands  loose  from  the 
wrists,  a-wantin’  ever’body  to  hurry  quick 
an’  bring  me  there,  whether  they  kin  er 
not!  . . . 

But  now  I’m  goin’  to  be  good  agin  an 
’bediant  to  my  parunts  all  an  teachers  fond 
an  dear!  — So  that  — next  time  I’ll  really 
be  there  fer  sure!  ...  Of  course  I never 
dreamed  of  the  florists  holding  back  the 
Indianapolis  message  that  went  with  their 
instructions.  But  all’s  well  at  last,  and  hap- 
pily; and  we’re  all  the  more  assured  of  a 
real  meeting  after  all. 

Then  there  was  a series  of  post-cards 
Riley  prepared  in  anticipation  of  St. 
Valentine’s  Day  for  ‘‘Dory  Ann,”  as 
explained  in  a letter  to  her  aunt: 

Dear  Miss  Thomas, — ^This  rainy  day  I 
be^an  a series  of  rather  hectic  post-cards, 
being  just  issued  here  by  some  municipal 
authority — presumably  honoring  the  very 
loveliest  and  best  city  in  ail  America.  Well 
— these  cards,  being  writ  especially  for  the 
interest  and  pleasure  of  the  eye  of  “Dory 
Ann,”  have  so  pleasantly  engaged  me,  that, 
behold!  the  entire  set  of  them  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  here  proferred,  in  your  care — 
just  as  I’d  want  ’em,  all  at  once — ’stead  o* 
stutterin’  through  the  letter-slot  one  at  a 
time  for  ’bout  forty-’leven  weeks! 

Both  smilingly  and  seriously. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Her  pride  and  delight  over  such 
rhymes  as  these  may  easily  be  imagined : 

DORY  ANN — 0 friend  of  mine, 

I can’t  find  one  valentine 
That’s  as  fine  as  you’re  divine, 

So  I send  you  eight  or  nine. 

Ever  thine, 

— Bud  Riley. 

STATE  HOUSE 

The  Guvner  he  once  said  to  me, 

“The  proudest  day  I hope  to  see 
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A POirTRV  SHM\VfcV{  AND  PAJ* Af>t  Tyit;:  WCH«>OL f HlbllREN  pf:  ) >^ttrAN^\POMS 
"rhi?  uiuquci  fcrjUubi  waa  ptuid  ;Ui}tty‘  iij- 


h wl\en  M is's  Dory  Ann  corpes  Wtiity 
Our  Capitol^s  mopi  honoreii  gMt‘^t-*'' ' , . 


Ipsr  tlifc  anci  t!#  a brave 

. ‘ : v 'brnn^ie  'rpani;-:  ; • ':; 

Anti  bwie  Bud  Aofu . ! 

y j n . 1904  liidlarmppii5i^^^^  e 
PHne^  Pu  Luny  \yho.  14,  recalled, 

b^h^aded  :bn>lntb^^  dujri ng 
the:  monarch ical  ':coj!0  i n C h m 

A dirt ner  gi vert  frti^  A" <3i'ientai  row 

'i  . ■■'  j .;;:  L..  - 


I'OlfRT  HOt^RE, 

'‘  Wliat  htiust  IS,  'ask(^d 
Po-litely  rtf  a firtrtr  Wjrt4  " .'  • 

“ r Vi;,  ^iiAvv^th  flays  k»rtg  ]»asif  jrtd  flcdT^ 
Gn  tfiat-en*  smiey ' the  bltrt^^wan  liaifU' 
'‘  Bud  Muni/  6f 3ji<i  Ojt  / hj$  hca*! !’’' 


ajtyv'V  JS  Klley  desyriBetf 

Art  fef^uslly  Ijirtrtdwj  party  of  ttrtrtsiers 

and  1 by  p next  tn 

hff  I iipltnessv  aijtf 
in  a,  lyttyf , £0  Miss 

: And  rth,  y^i  Do  I'Xiry  ^n  that  the 

'rtf  , iet  etirahii'y 

at'.the,  rt-cirrtT.  tenqd'it/  ‘‘W 

, nian : -v  ly  vths-’  Bearj  lusst ' .inan'^frtt tti: 

cteatn'  dqnt  < 

bwlpin'sF*,..'-^  ; ‘ ''  : ;•  :^l:y 

. y«  Rlley  senr  thy  myntt 

ea td  ^vt f h tb&-  tyrtiisl  ^ tirtnf  of  th«  Fr i rtce\s 
actw^d;  indrtfye;®^^  His  Invpertal  HiiE:h* 

nessAi^rinyfc t uiv,  lias'  (ld|fne<J  with 
his  rtwhdi^id  :p  autograph  hiy  portrait 
herdS'yhth;^  sffl  on’  to  Princess  • ‘ Dory 
Anh^iMt^yRsby's  greetings  and  salu- 
tations-i*'':' '■■*  ■ ‘'’ ' • 


' : the;  CA{sal';,'C't.-u(»V’'''"' 

.This  scejae'  iS'-hiift  ■' 

A pirturitf  ’nrtt  Japan* 

Blit  fpKC  waterA-ic^v,  , 

As  in'?  faydy  frthi  by  thtist  th?!t'  k'^new' 


.iSjTS’  gj.BRAR1f'  ; 

Is  soteinrt  wiiidi'  ny ; ai  lectaVf 
And  G so  denstfU',  deathly-  tfuiet 
Tlie M^ddtssr  rutnor  tipiifcsr  by  jT 


TH8  <SKK.RfAtjl 'WDOisB  . - ^ 

Das  Deutsche  Haiis  y the  place,  I'giftss^ 

Where  guests  speak  GerniaPyniure  rtr  legt^ 

And  they'  who -ipi'di!  h /evy  nrp  thos* 
Who  tp-rg  it  mnteP  di  I sufipose. , - ^ ■ . 


,.vy 

O'  the';fhirk,'!-r^l|niVe;'fs«^^^  'patk-l  ' 
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So  now  you  can  take  a few  home-lessons 
in  equation  and  quotation  from  your  Aunt 
Edithia  Academicia;  and  then,  with  shin- 
ing morning  face,  trip  away  to  [your  teacher] 
and  quote  at  her  the  above  striking  lines, 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may! 

I am  very  sorry  to  hear  your  arm  isn’t 
well  and  hurts  so  to  be  treated,  but  I bet 
your  arm  don’t  hurt  as  bad  as  both  my  eyes 
when  the  doctor  puts  more  Tobasco  Sauce 
in  ’em  and  says  “they’re  just  a-lookin’  fine!” 
Well — ^well — well!  we  mustn’t  complain 
about  any  old  hurt.  The  very  noblest  men 
and  women  in  this  world,  they  hurt  and 
hurt,  all  their  lives  and  then  left  the  brave 
words  after  them  that  it  was  really  good  to 
be  hurt,  while  hope  and  faith  and  cheer 
always  helped  ’em  to  stand  it.  So  always, 
mind  you,  we’re  to  take  new  heart,  with 
every  new,  accommodating  hurt,  and  really 
thank  it  for  being  so  obligingly  overcome 
at  last.  Now  there’s  a very  amiable  hurt 
going  to  call  to-morrow — as  every  day  it 
has  been  calling  on  me  for  many  long 
months, — and  it’s  the  pure  truth  I tell  you 
— I’ll  welcome  its  coming  with  an  ever- 
growing pleasure,  as  compared  with  my  first 
dread  of  its  pitiless  visits.  Soon,  though.  I’ll 
be  able  to  read  and  write  again,  but  now 
this  is  the  longest  letter  I can  write,  so  you 
must  show  it  only  to  your  folks — for  it  is 
for  all  of  them  as  well  as  for  you-your-own- 
se’f. 

Yours  respectfully,  ever  thine,  your  humble 

Servant  and  well-wisher.  Write  soon. 

Bud  Riley. 

Merry  Christmas  to  all! 

With  the  letter  Riley  sent  a book  and 
a box  of  candy.  At  Easter  came  some 
of  the  “beautiful  roses,  wild  flowers, 
pinks,  and  sweet  peas”  which  Riley  al- 
ways liked  to  send  to  his  child  friends. 
In  reply  to  her  thanks  for  the  Easter 
flowers: 

Dear  Dory  Ann, — Oh,  thank  ye  ma^am 
for  the  good,  long,  almost  young-lady-letter 
you  wrote  me  last!  Seems  like  it  was  about 
forty-’leven  weeks  since  then, — so  that’s  a 
sign  how  always  welcum  your  letters  is  to 
one  whose  cherrished  thoughts  is  ever  thine. 
The  wether  here  is  simply  too  butifle  to 
express — or  I w^ould  express  you  a whole  box 
of  it,  so  you  could  just  gnock  the  lid  off  and 
berry  your  face  in  it  and  Exclaim  *^Gee! 
isen^t  it  lovely  of  Bud  to  send  all  this  golden 
gorjus  sunny  climate  to  his  glancing,  pran- 
cing, dancing  Dory  Ann!”  You  asked  is  it 
aU  true  in  the  papers  about  Bud  building  at 
Bear  Wallow.  No-sir! — not  one  word  of  it 
is  true.  Ner  Bud  says  how  the  like  o’  such 
reports  ever  does  git  in  the  papers  is  more 
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than  he  can  even  surmise!  And  them’s  his 
very  words!  He  is  still  bragging  how  bad 
his  health  is;  but  the  best  w'ay  to  treat  that 
is  never  to  ’pear  to  notice  his  complaining 
altitude  to  thos  to  whom  he  owes  it  most 
to  deport  hisself  at  least  the  most  ladvlike 
and  thoughtful  of  others  who  is  more  optimis- 
stick  and  Sinceare.  Do  you  not  think  so.^ 
The  Easter  picture  of  the  tw’o  Ediths  was 
mighty  well  drawn,  and  colored  too, — only 
next  time,  please  face  your  audience!  With 
all  best  greetings  and  gratefulness  to  you 
and  your  Pa  and  Ma  and  Aunt  and  teachers 
all. 

Your  little-mammoth  playmate 
DUD  Riley. 

*^Dory  Ann,”  not  knowing  Riley’s 
birthday,  sent  him  a present  several 
days  late.  Riley,  in  his  dislike  for  re- 
minders of  advancing  age,  seems  to  have 
been  delighted  by  the  mishap: 

Dear  Dory  Ann, — Yesterday  Bud  got  a 
fine,  gorgeously  ineffuble  scarf-pin,  which, 
{not  being  received  in  any  near  distance  of 
his  birthday)  he  most  proudly  accepts;  and 
to-day  he  is  strutting  the  streets,  in  a new 
tie  and  the  opulent  Orient  splendor  of  his 
dazzling  gift,  till  the  admiring  passers-by  are 
startled  at  the  gem’s  refulgent  glory,  and  the 
mettled  horses  of  the  midstreets  snort  and 
rear  and  run  away  at  the  resplendant  sight  of 
him!!!  And — ve^  best  of  all — I consider  it 
the  very  most  delicate  compliment  that  you 
didn’t  send  it  as  a birthday  present.  There- 
fore with  all  heartfelt  thanks  to  you — and 
best  greetings  to  your  father,  mother  and 
the  postman  and  the  morning  sun — and  your 
Aunt  as  she  comes, 

Your  old  fri  nd 

-JWR. 

The  following  Christmas,  Riley  sent  a 
letter  in  the  character  of  another  boy, 
“Bud’s  cousin  from  Renssalaer,”  which 
suggests  “Little  Cousin  Jasper”  of  the 
rhyme: 

Dear  Dory  Ann, — Bud  he’s  readin’  child 
stories  and  p’tendin’  he's  a child:  and  ever’ 
time  he  reads  this-un  ’bout  the  Tailor  and  the 
Mices,  he  thinks:  well  now  I must  send  this 
dee-lishamus  little  story  to  Dory — ^just  to  see 
if  it  will  delight  her  as  it  delights 

Her  ever-loving  playmate 

Master  Jimpsy-lVimpsy — 

Bud’s  cousin  from  Renssalaer. 

Bud*says  he  wisht  you  could  hear  him  read 
it  out  loud  and  look  and  talk  ist  like  the 
Tailor,  and  Dimpkin  the  ’pertinent  cat,  and 
say  “Tip-tap,  tip-tap,  tip-tap!”  ist  ezackly 
like  the  little  Mices! 
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stroke  from  which  he  only  partially  re- 
covered. Because  of  his  disabilility 
the  poet  could  not  write  with  his  hand 
now,  but  he  sent  his  letter  and  the  usual 
Christmas  box. 

Dear  Dory  Ann, — I got  your  good  letter 
and  am  glad  and  proud  of  your  ability  as 
a letter  writer  as  well  as  a sufferer  and  an 
invalid  in  your  last  possession  of  the  malady 
of  housemaid*!  knee.  Like  myself,  you  are 

K'ually  exhausting  the  ills  that  human 
is  heir  to,  but  I have  the  pleasure  of 
attaining  an  attack  beyond  any  affliction  of 
yours,  since  my  latest  visitation  is  the  rare 
affliction  of  bone-erysipelas  of  my  immortal 
soul.  And  until  you  reach  that  you  must 
acknowledge  my  superiority  in  especial 
suffering. 

With  best  love  and  greetings  to  your 
mother  and  vour  Aunt  Edith,  I am 
Your  faithful  old  friend 

Bud. 

And  so  went  the  letters  back  and 
forth,  and  the  little  girl  grew  up  and 
age  crept  upon  the  loving  poet  who 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  the  letters.  Reading  these  let- 
ters, written  with  care  and  thoughtful 


remembrance  of  birthdays,  Easters,  and 
Christmases,  just  as  the  most  devoted 
lover  would  remember  his  sweetheart, 
might  lead  one  to  forget  that  this  was 
one  of  many  whom  he  remembered,  if 
not  with  letters,  with  thoughtful  and 
fitting  rifts.  In  words  that  revealed 

fenuinely  his  devotion  to  the  child  ideal, 
riley  wrote: 

Youth  like  Dory  Ann’s  should  not  be 
curbed — in  all  truth  her  letters  delight  me 
and  send  the  sometimes  glowering  clouds  of 
age  a-scuddtn!  As  you  observe  of  the 
real  rural  scenes  and  people  vanishing, 
“Life  is  being  syndicated,”  and  I think  w^e 
ought  to  foster  all  the  child  elements  of  it 
in  particular.  Therefore  I pray  that  full 
permission  be  granted  to  our  ever  blithe 
and  youthful  Dory  Ann  to  write  letters  and 
draw  pictures  for  my  delectation  forever 
and  a day.  She  is  of  the  only  true  Elect 
of  earthly  Joy.  No  yet  overawing  ambi- 
tions; no  hopes  beyond  all  hope  of  fulfill- 
ment; no  dreams  prohibited;  no  unavailable 
MSS.  dead  certain!  At  least,  as  Bud  Riley 
estimates  them.  So  tell  her  to  write  to  me 
— and  I’ll  write, — though  even  now  I owe 
her  a letter;  but  very  soon  it  shall  be  in 
her  friendly  hands. 


Brandon 

BY  ALICE  DUER  MILLER 

The  house  is  empty,  and  the  garden  alley, 

A shadowed  aisle  of  linden  and  of  yew, 

A marble  vase,  a glimpse  of  river-valley — 
Translucent  white  against  transparent  blue — 

A mystery  of  boxwood  and  of  byway. 

Beneath  barred  windows  and  unopened  door. 
And  far  below  the  river  like  a highway 
Sweeps  on,  but  brings  no  travelers  any  more. 
Beauty  alone  is  constant;  where  she  chooses 
A dwelling-place,  there  would  she  ever  stay. 
Fortune  and  friends  and  fashion  though  it  loses, 
Beauty  more  faithful  does  not  pass  away. 

But  most  deserted,  most  herself  she  seems. 

Left  to  her  deep  and  solitary  dreams. 
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The  Empty  Pistol 

BY  CHARLES  CALDWELL  DOBIE 


ETER  FINDLAY  let 
the  morning  paper  slip 
to  the  floor,  and  he  be- 
gan to  stir  his  cup  of 
muddy  coflFee.  His 
hand  was  trembling  as 
he  carried  a spoonful  of 
the  dark-brown  liquid  to  his  lips. 

He  felt  curiously  relieved  to  learn  that 
there  had  been  no  hope  from  the  start. 
Death  was  instantaneous!  Had  he  turned 
back,  the  issue  would  have  remained 
unchanged.  The  boy  had  been  killed 
outright — the  question  of  what  prompt 
aid  would  have  accomplished  was  dis- 
posed of. 

Never  for  a moment  had  he  doubted 
'that  the -accident  was  inevitable.  He 
was  running  his  car  at  a steady,  easy- 
going pace;  the  victim  had  materialized 
out  of  thin  air.  Findlay  had  heard  a 
cry,  felt  the  sickening  impact  of  col- 
lision with  a human  body,  caught  the 
sound  of  crashing  glass,  and  the  next 
thing  he  knew  he  found  himself  tearing 
past  green  fields,  the  paved  streets  of 
the  city  left  far  behind. 

He  felt,  now,  that  if  he  were  to  live 
to  be  a hundred  he  would  never  forget 
that  dreadful  moment  when  he  had 
brought  his  machine  to  an  abrupt  stop 
and  faced  the  issue  squarely.  He, 
Peter  Findlay,  had  knocked  down  a fel- 
low human  being  and  ridden  away  with- 
out so  much  as  an  impulse  to  turn 
back. 

Peter  Findlay  always  had  prided  him- 
self upon  his  emotional  restraint.  He 
liked  to  put  the  emphasis  on  the  canny 
side  of  his  Scotch  heritage;  he  liked  to 
think  of  himself  as  temperate,  well- 
poised,  undismayed  by  uncomfortable 
issues.  In  the  quiet  security  of  his  very 
ordinary  life,  he  had  gone  through  re- 
hearsals for  brave  performances  with  a 
preening  confidence.  His  self-satisfied 
vision  had  pierced  the  mists  of  every- 
day experience  and  discerned  a future 


heroic  and  sufficient.  He  had  had  faith 
in  the  stirring  things  to  come,  and  in  his 
ability  to  meet  life’s  challenges  boldly 
and  with  credit.  He  had  even  felt  equal 
to  defeat;  and  now — 

He  picked  up  the  paper  again  and  re- 
read every  word  of  the  precise  news 
item.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he 
had  read  such  an  item.  Indeed,  he 
knew  the  formula  by  heart:  The  police 
are  making  a drastic  search  among  the 
public  garages  and  repair-shops  of  San 
Francisco  for  a gray  touring-car  with 
shattered  headlights.  Of  course  they 
were!  But  Peter  Findlay  was  not  a 
fool,  even  though  he  might  be  a coward. 
And  in  the  absence  of  a worthy  stimulus 
he  began  to  have  a sly  satisfaction  at 
the  thought  of  how  quickly  he  had  an- 
ticipated the  inevitable  program. 

when  the  first  moment  of  realization 
had  come,  far  out  upon  the  lonely  road 
where  he  had  brought  his  machine  to 
an  abrupt  stop,  there  had  flared  up  a 
brief  flame  of  passionate  self-reproach 
which  urged  him  to  face  about  and  meet 
the  issue  smiarely  without  further  com- 
promise. The  unleashed  fear  that  gave 
an  ugly  lie  to  the  fiction  of  his  self- 
restraint  had  spent  itself  in  flight.  He 
saw  then  that  his  action  had  neen  not 
only  unworthy — it  had  been  foolish; 
the  accident  was  unavoidable;  he  was 
in  no  wise  to  blame;  there  had  been 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  flight. 

But  there  had  been  nothing  comfort- 
ing in  his  belated  reflections;  instead, 
he  had  felt  the  chagrin  of  a thief  cap- 
tured by  an  obvious  and  bungling  ruse, 
as  if  Fate  suddenly  had  snared  him 
with  an  empty  pistol.  And  liis  back 
had  stiffened  with  hollow  spiritual 
bravado  as  pride  succeeded  blind  in- 
stinct in  the  fight  for  his  soul’s  pos- 
session. 

With  an  empty  pistol!  The  phrase 
struck  him  again  with  all  its  bitter  irony 
as  he  scraped  the  sugar  from  the  bottom 
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of  his  cup  of  coiFee  and  beckoned  the 
slovenly  waiter.  The  man  came  for- 
ward, a greasy  towel  slung  limpljr  over 
one  arm,  his  nat  feet  clicking  noisily  on 
the  floor.  Findlay  ordered  another  dish 
of  buttered  toast.  He  was  determined 
to  be  leisurely;  he  had  been  tricked 
into  an  emotional  indiscretion  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  he  told  himself. 
Henceforth  he  intended  to  proceed  calm- 
ly, refusing  to  be  confused  by  the  quick 
turns  of  circumstance.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  at  least  he  had  retrieved  some 
of  his  initial  mistake  by  the  clear- 
mindedness of  his  following  actions. 
Most  men,  he  flattered  himself,  would 
have  continued  in  a state  of  panic — run 
their  tale-bearing  car  into  a ditch  and 
abandoned  it,  or  done  something  equally 
foolish.  Or  they  might  even  have  been 
thoughtless  enough  to  have  returned  to 
town  and  put  into  a repair-shop  jn  the 
hope  of  quickly  wimng  out  all  evidence 
of  a smash-up.  But  Peter  Findlay 
knew  a thing  or  two.  He  had  kept  on 
riding  all  night,  slipping  into  the  city 
at  an  early  hour,  casually,  boldly,  with 
the  dust  of  the  highway  as  evidence 
that  he  had  come  a long  way. 

Over  the  dregs  of  his  coffee-cup  he 
found  heart  to  chuckle  at  the  thought 
of  thick-witted  policemen  making  the 
rounds  of  all  the  public  garages  and 
repair-shops  while  the  car  they  sought 
stood  .just  outside  an  obscure  Third 
Street  coffee-house,  a challenge  to  offi- 
cial stupidity. 

He  paid  his  bill  and  departed.  The 
waiter,  surprised  at  so  unusual  a thing 
as  a tip,  followed  him  to  the  door  with 
a series  of  obsequious  bows. 

“I  shouldn’t  have  given  a tip!” 
flashed  through  Findlay’s  mind.  “I 
shouldn’t  have  done  anything  to  draw 
attention.” 

The  man,  shielding  his  eyes  from  a 
warm  sun,  walked  toward  the  curb. 
*‘Ah,  you’ve  had  a smash-up!”  he  said. 

Findlay  flushed.  “Yes,”  he  answered, 
as  he  climbed  into  the  car. 

The  waiter  began  to  circle  inquisitive- 
ly about,  rubbing  his  fawning  hands  to- 
gether. His  little  ferret-like  eyes  darted 
with  malicious  curiosity — at  least  so  it 
seemed  to  Peter  Findlay. 

“What’s  wrong — ^what  are  you  look- 
ing at?”  The  question  snapped  from 


Findlay  unawares.  He  was  conscious 
of  a raw  edge  of  irritability  in  his  tone. 

The  waiter’s  glance  of  surprise  was 
succeeded  by  an  insolent  shrug.  Peter 
Findlay  started  the  engines  and  the  car 
shot  forward.  His  heart  was  beating 
violently.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he 
was  getting  the  habit  of  emotional 
hysteria?  he  asked  himself.  He  had 
eluded  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  a 
long  and  unconvincing  explanation,  only 
to  succumb  to  an  ill-timed  exhibition 
of  bad  temper. 

“I’ll  have  to  watch  my  step,”  he 
warned  himself. 

And  at  that  moment  he  began  to 
rehearse  for  the  hundredth _ time  the 
story  he  had  prepared  for  his  wife. 

It  was  a clear  morning — an  unusual 
thing  in  San  Francisco  during  mid- 
summer. As  a general  rule  the  early 
hours  of  August  days  are  shrouded  in 
mists  along  ^e  coast  of  California,  and 
it  is  noon  before  the  sun  comes  shivering 
out  of  gloom.  But  this  August  morn- 
ing was  an  exception,  as  if  determined 
to  stamp  itself  upon  the  consciousness 
of  Peter  Findlay.  The  breeze,  instead 
of  blowing  moistly  from  the  west,  was 
stealing  in  from  the  hot,  eastward  val- 
leys; already  the  city  had  assumed  a 
restless,  peevish  air  under  this  sultry 
inland  assault. 

Peter  Findlay  looked  up  at  the  in- 
tolerant sun  and  cursed  under  his 
breath.  “Everybody’s  bound  to  be  up 
early  a morning  like  this,”  he  muttered. 
He  glanced  at  his  watch.  It  had  just 
passed  six  o’clock. 

Six  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  Peter 
Findlay’s  middle-class  street  was  nor- 
mally as  dormant  an  hour  as  one  could 
wish  for.  Except  for  the  newsboy  fling- 
ing skilfully  twisted  papers  up  long 
flights  of  wooden  steps,  or  a rumbling 
bakery  wagon  bumping  along  the  stone- 
paved  thoroughfare,  tne  block  was  al- 
ways as  deserted  as  a playhouse  at 
midnight.  But,  thanks  to  this  un- 
usually bright  morning,  Findlay  told 
himself  that  everybody  would  be  stir- 
ring. Already  sparrows  were  rowdily 
chirping  in  long,  restless  lines  along  the 
telegraph  wires,  and  the  barking  of 
vard-pent  dogs  expanded  in  the  thick, 
heavy  air. 
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“It’s  just  my  luck!’’  Findlay  repeated, 
monotonously.  “It’s  just  my  luck!” 

He  had  the  trick  of  most  people  who 
either  fancy  that  they  are  important 
enough  for  Fate’s  vindictive  persecu- 
tion, or  who  forget  how  many  times 
they  make  port  on  the  flood  tide  of 
chance.  He  reflected  that  in  a crisis 
circumstances  were  always  perverse. 
Not  that  he  had  experienced  any  de- 
cidedly critical  moments  in  his  career, 
but  he  had  read  stories,  and  gone  to 

f>lays,  and  watched  screen  dramas  un- 
did with  relentless  inevitability.  In 
this  fictional  life  with  which  he  was 
saturated  the  courses  of  both  the  hero 
and  the  villain  were  obstructed  by  every 
conceivable  mischance  in  the  calendar. 
Things  happened  just  as  they  were  hap- 
pening this  morning.  Had  not  his 
broken  headlights  already  occasioned  re- 
mark and  given  rise  to  a betrayal  of 
self-consciousness  that  ampunted  almost 
to  indiscretion?  And  now,  when  a dull, 
drab  morning  would  have  offered  every 
opportunity  to  slink  unseen  into  the 
drowsy  reaches  of  upper  Pine  Street, 
the  day  broke  unclouded;  not  only  un- 
clouded, but  uncomfortably  warm — a 
sure  temptation  for  habitual  sluggards 
to  deviate  from  their  drowsy  ways. 

The  depression  that  followed  Peter 
Findlay’s  analysis  of  the  situation  was 
succeeded  by  a feeling  of  cunning  ela- 
tion. On  second  thought,  he  was  glad 
of  these  tilts  with  Fortune.  They  gave 
him  a sense  of  conflict,  which  drugged 
the  sting  of  yesterday’s  defeat.  He 
comforted  himself  that  if  he  had  failed 
to  be  heroic  he  might  at  least  qualify 
for  shrewdness.  Auer  all,  his  supreme 
test  was  to  come;  he  was  still  to  have 
a chance  to  prove  his  mettle. 

Of  course  nis  wife  would  be  up;  this 
was  inevitable;  not  because  of  the 
morning’s  sultriness  so  much  as  because 
an  anxious  night  would  have  made  her 
restless  and  uneasy.  Peter  Findlay  was 
not  given  to  sudden  disappearances,  and 
he  tried  to  picture  his  wife’s  growing 
alarm  as  the  hours  wore  on  without  his 
appearance.  It  occurred  to  him  now 
that  he  could  have  telephoned.  Well, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  face 
the  music,  and  all  the  confidence  with 
which  he  had  looked  forward  to  put- 
ting up  a convincing  argument  was 


routed  by  the  expectation  of  his  wife’s 
disconcerting  retort: 

“But,  Peter,  why  didn’t  you  tele- 
phone ?”  • 

Why  indeed  ? 

“Let  me  see,”  he  mused,  intent  on 
giving  his  carefully  prepared  tale  the 
test  of  an  audible  recital,  “Mr.  Jenkins, 
the  cashier  of  the  bank,  was  home  sick 
at  Hillsboro.  He  ’phoned  me  to  come 
down  for  a conference  at  about  four 
o’clock.  I expected  to  be  back  in  time 
for  dinner,  but  couldn’t  make  it.  On 
the  way  home  my  machine  skidded  and 
hit  a fence.  Bang!  went  the  lights.  I 
pulled  out  of  this  mess  only  to  have 
my  machine  die  on  me  seven  miles 
from  no-place,  and  not  a machine  in 
sight.  Finally  a fellow  came  along  and 
towed  me  into  Colma.  Stayed  there 
all  night  at  a dinky  Italian  hotel  and 
got  patched  up  at  a garage  early  in  the 
morning.  And  here  I am.” 

“But,  Peter,  why  didn’t  you  tele- 
phone?” 

“Oh  yes,  I forgot!  I tried  to  raise 
you  from  Burlingame.  The  operator 
said  the  line  was  out  of  order.  ^ It 
isn’t?  Well,  you  know  what  disgusting 
liars  these  telephone  girls  are.”  _ 

Peter  Findlay  rehearsed  this  last 
reply  with  an  air  of  satisfied  triumph. 
Then  he  glanced  about.  He  was  on 
Post  Street,  crossing  Fillmore.  In  a few 
moments  he  would  be  home.  A tongue- 
tying  dryness  crept  into  his  mouth.  He 
felt  a sudden  nausea. 

“I’m  nervous,  that’s  what  is  the  mat- 
ter,” he  muttered.  “Naturally,  after 
what  happened  yesterday — ” 

Suddenly  it  came  to  him  that  he  was 
passing  the  very  point  where  the  acci- 
dent had  occurred.  Again  he  felt  the 
impact  of  collision,  again  he  heard  the 
crash  of  shattered  glass,  again  he  woke 
up  miles  from  town.  And  again  he 
beheld  himself  trapped  by  the  sneering 
figure  of  Fate  standing  in  sinister  dig- 
nity before  him — trapped  by  the  sneer- 
ing figure  of  Fate  with  an  empty  pistol 
in  its  skinny  hand. 

Curiously  enough,  the  unusual  sun- 
shine had  not  roused  the  sluggishness  of 
upper  Pine  Street.  Having  gone  to  all 
the  elaborate  mental  preparation  for 
this  contingency,  Findlay  felt  a bit 
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cheated  at  the  monotonous  row  of  blind- 
drawn,  bay  - windowed'  houses.  The 
newsboy  had  come  and  gone,  even  the 
baker’s  cart  had  departed.  At  each 
doorstep  lay  a carefully  twisted  news- 
pamr  and  a loaf  of  bread. 

Peter  Findlay’s  home  street  was  an 
old-fashioned  aifair.  The  houses  were 
two-storied,  with  square,  uncompro- 
mising head-pieces  like  women  of  the 
eighties  who  gloried  in  false  fronts. 
Flights  of  dark-blue  steps  brideed  the 
distance  between  sidewalk  and  the  first 
floors;^  the  front  doors  were  grained  in 
imitation  of  oak;  fuchsias  were  growing 
on  either  side  of  the  basement  windows. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  Peter  Find- 
lay to  live  an)rwhere  else  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, although  all  the  old  neighbors  had 
long  since  moved  away.  * He  didn’t  like 
flats;  he_  wouldn’t  live  in  apartments; 
he  had  installed  electric  lights  under 

ftrotest.  His  father  had  lived  there  be- 
bre  him  when  the  Western  Addition 
was  considered  the  last  word  in  civic 
expansion,  and  Findlay  liked  to  fancy 
that  there  was  a commendable  senti* 
ment,  a certain  stamina,  in  denying  the 
lure  of  steam  heat,  and  hardwood  floors, 
and  ceilings  lowered  to  genial  coziness. 
Yes,  Peter  Findlay  had  decided  con- 
victions about  his  home,  as  well  as 
about  the  rules  that  should  govern  the 
conduct  of  a gentleman.  Besides,  his 
salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  taking  charge  of  the  note  depart- 
ment of  the  Fidelity  Bank  did  not  per- 
mit of  many  extravagances — not  for  a 
man  with  a wife  and  two  children;  and 
an  old-fashioned,  two-storied,  bay-win- 
dowed house,  with  fuchsias  hugging  the 
basement  walls,  that  nobody  in  his 
right  senses  would  think  of  buying, 
helped  out  considerably. 

There  were  inconsistencies,  of  course, 
in  the  cautious  economies  of  the  Find- 
lay family.  There  was  the  automobile, 
for  instance.  Peter  Findlay  had  argued 
himself  into  this  luxury  on  the  score 
of  needing  fresh  air.  His  wife  had  ob- 
jected a bit  wistfully,  as  if  the  advent 
of  a car  postponed  indefinitely  her  hopes 
for  a modern  dwelling-place  filled  with 
vacuum  cleaners,  and  fireless  cookers, 
and  electric  toasters,  and  all  such  in- 
animate recruiters  for  women’s  clubs. 
On  this  August  morning,  as  Peter 


Findlay  backed  his  car  as  noiselessly  as 
ossible  into  the  basement  of  his  shabby 
ome,  the  final  argument  that  his  wife 
had  put  forth  in  a hopeless  battle  against 
the  car’s  purchase  suddenly  recurred. 

“You  might  injure  somebody,’’  she 
had  flashed  out,  in  futile  triumph. 
“And  you  know  what  that  means. 
Damages  and  lawsuits  and  everything. 
You  remember  how  much  it  cost  Car- 
rington when  he  ran  down  that  old 
woman  at  Market  and  Third  Streets.’’ 

“Carrington  was  a fool!’’  Findlay 
had  snapped  back.  “Any  man  with 
sense  who  runs  a car  takes  out  a liability 
insurance  policy.” 

That  was  what  he  had  intended  doing, 
until  he  inquired  into  the  cost.  Liabili- 
ity  insurance  was  expensive,  so  Peter 
Findlay  decided  to  take  a chance. 

“Why  should  I need  liability  insur- 
ance?” he  had  demanded  of  himself. 
“I’m  not  a joy-rider.  I’m  careful. 
There’s  nothing  reckless  or  rattle- 
brained about  me.” 

It  was  curious,  he  reflected,  that  these 
ideas  of  lawsuits  and  damages  and  lack 
of  insurance  had  not  occurred  to  him  at 
the  precise  moment  of  the  accident.  If 
they  had  he  would  have  been  able  to 
put  his  finger  on  the  impulse  that  had 
urged  flight.  No,  he  had  been  moved 
by  no  mercenary  impulse,  he  thanked 
Heaven,  as  he  clamoered  out  of  the 
car  and  drew  off  his  gloves.  But  he  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  added  reason  for 
secrecy.  Of  course,  he  had  not  been 
in  the  least  responsible  for  the  accident, 
but  courts  and  Juries  were  notoriously 
unfriendly  to  defendants  who  owned 
cars  and  winged  the  common  people 
with  their  driving.  Besides,  his  wife  did 
not  know  that  her.  husband  had  neg- 
lected the  safeguard  of  insurance.  He 
might  not  be  compelled  to  pay  damages, 
but  he  might  be  called  upon  to  defend 
a suit,  and  he  did  not  relish  the  idea 
of  admitting  to  his  wife  his  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  economy.  Somehow 
the  legal  possibilities  back  of  the  situa- 
tion reduced  the  circumstance  to  an  im- 
ersonal,  documentary  affair.  The  mis- 
ap  seemed  suddenly  shorn  of  its  primi- 
tiveness, its  headlong  terror,  its  tragic 
intensity.  He  stopped  thinking  of  the 
accident  in  terms  of  passionate  feeling. 

“Well,  if  worst  comes  to  worst,”  he 
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muttered,  “they  can’t  touch  the  house. 
It’s  always  a safe  thing  to  have  the 
home  in  the  wife’s  name.” 

Peter  Findlay  did  not  bother  to  take 
his  keys  from  his  pocket  as  he  climbed 
up  to  the  front  door.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  his  wife’s  eagerness  would 
catch  the  first  sound  of  footfalls,  and 
he  looked  forward  to  a suddenly  opened 
door  and  a cry  of  relieved  delight.  But 
the  expected  did  not  happen.  Even  his 
fumbling  at  the  lock  brought  no  evi- 
dence of  any  stirring  within.  News- 
paper and  bread  lay  where  they  had 
been  unceremoniously  dropped  upon  the 
door-mat,  and  a bottle  of  milk  stood  in 
a corner  just  under  the  electric  push- 
button. He  picked  up  these  three  evi- 
dences of  morning  somnolence  and  gent- 
ly closed  the  door.  The  house  was  si- 
lent. . . . Could  it  be  possible  that  his 
wife  had  slept  on  through  the  night 
undisturbed  by  his  curious  absence? 
Or  had  she  dropped  off  into  an  exhausted 
doze  with  the  coming  of  daybreak?  He 
set  the  bottle  of  milk  and  the  bread 
and  the  tightly  twisted  newspaper  upon  a 
chair  near  the  hat-rack  and  went  up  the 
thickly  carpeted  stairs  to  the  second  floor. 

Long  before  he  reached  the  landing 
he  saw  that  the  front  bedroom  door  was 
open.  This  was  unusual;  he  quickened 
his  steps.  He  tramped  heavily  past  the 
bathroom  and  came  to  the  second  sur- 
prise of  the  morning.  His  wife  was  not 
in  their  bedroom;  indeed,  the  bed  was 
not  even  rumpled.  Peter  Findlay  was 
puzzled. 

He  crossed  over  to  the  massive 
marble-topped  bureau  and  instinctively 
began  to  brush  his  hair.  He  was  not 
exactly  troubled,  but  he  was  unmis- 
takably nonplussed.  Then  suddenly 
the  truth  dawned  upon  him.  Gertrude 
had  been  lonely  and  unnerved  and  she 
had  decided  to  snuggle  in  with  one  of 
the  children. 

The  children  occupied  the  two  small 
sleeping-rooms  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
Dick,  the  boy,  had  the  smaller  room  of 
the  two,  having  chivalrously  yielded  the 
larger  room  to  his  sister  when  she  had 
become  old  enough  for  the  distinction 
of  her  own  little  comer  in  the  Findlay 
household. 

Having  freshened  up  with  a dash  of 


cold  water  upon  his  face,  Peter  Findlay 
tiptoed  to  these  two  bedrooms  to  con- 
firm his  hopes.  There  was  not  a soul 
in  either  place. 

He  went  down-stairs,  peering  into  the 
parlor,  into  the  shaded  dining-room,  into 
the  immaculate  kitchen.  A loaf  of 
bread  lay  half  cut  upon  the  table,  on 
the  gas-range  three  saucepans  testified 
to  preparations  for  a meal,  an  aban- 
doned apron  clung  limply  to  a chair. 
Findlay  lifted  the  saucepan  lids.  Po- 
tatoes covered  with  water  lay  in  one, 
carrots  and  string-beans  filled  the  other 
two.  He  leaned  back  against  the  kitch- 
en table,  folding  his  arms.  What  did  it 
all  mean? 

Gertrude  and  the  two  children  gone! 
And  they  had  left  hurriedly,  too,  in  the 
midst  of  preparations  for  the  evening 
meal.  Could  it  be  possible  that  their 
going  was  connected  in  some  vague  way 
with  the  accident  of  yesterday?  The 
thought  flashed  through  Findlay’s  mind 
with  the  briefest  of  flights.  The  accident 
of  yesterday!  For  the  moment  he  had 
almost  forgotten  about  it. 

He  roused  himself  from  inactivity  and 
went  over  the  house  again,  peering  into 
every  room  with  a vague,  futile  hope 
that  he  would  find  them  crouched  in 
some  comer  in  an  endeavor  to  tease 
him  into  anxiety.  When  he  finally  de- 
cided that  they  were  not  to  be  found 
he  sat  down  upon  the  stairs,  resting  his 
chin  in  an  upturned  hand.  The  fact 
that  Gertrude  and  the  two  children  were 
not  at  home  was  in  itself  not  so  disturb- 
.ing;  he  could  think  of  a dozen  reasons 
for  their  being  away.  But  he  could  not 
fathom  the  apparent  unpreparedness  of 
their  departure.  Something  urgent  must 
have  pulled  Gertrude  so  suddenly  away 
from  her  household  tasks.  In  the  midst 
of  cutting  a loaf  of  bread  she  had  been 
called  to  some  stirring  duty.  But  why 
the  children?  There  were  a half-dozen 
neighbors  who  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  drop  over  and  stay  all  night 
with  the  children.  Then  why — ^why — 

He  rose  to  his  feet  with  a gesture 
of  confused  irritation. 

Why  the  children?  He  kept  repeat- 
ing this  phrase  over  and  over  again  as 
he  stood  with  one  hand  upon  the  newel- 
post,  the  other  thrust  deeply  into  his 
pocket.  Why  the  children,  unless — 
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Was  it  possible  that  little  Grace — No, 
accidents  rarely  haiH>ened  to  drls — they 
were  too  cautious.  But  how  about  Dick  ? 
Suppose  that  Dick — Boys  were  no- 
toriously careless,  and,  what  was  worse, 
even  daring.  Take  the  boy  yesterday, 
for  instance.  It  was  ridiculous  to  think 
that  any  boy  could  have  been  so  reck- 
less! Fancy  running  head-on  into  a 
leisurely  driven  car!  There  was  not 
the  slightest  reason  for  it.  Of  course, 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened  to 
Dick,  yet  he  would  give  him  a serious 
talking  to  later  in  the  day.  He  didn’t 
want  Tiis  boy  brought  home  dead  or 
mangled.  That  was  the  worst  of  rais- 
ing a family.  Always  the  anxiety  that 
perhaps — 

And  suddenly  Peter  Findlay  thought 
for  the  first  time  of  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  boy  that  he  had  killed 
yesterday.  Death  was  instantaneous! 

The  memory  of  the  trite  newspaper 
statement  fell  like  a blow  upon  him;  he 
sat  down  again.  He  tried  to  picture 
the  situation  reversed  — his  boy  shat- 
tered and  abandoned,  brought  home 
dead  in  the  arms  of  some  kindly  stranger. 
Why  hadn’t  he  thought  of  this  before? 
What  was  there  about  instinctive,  primi- 
tive self-preservation  that  swamped  so 
utterly  all  the  finer  impulses?  Yester- 
day he  had  thought  only  of  flight,  cow- 
ardly, headlong  flight.  In  the  fraction 
of  a second  all  the  safeguards  of  acquired 
social  obligation  had  been  swept  away — 
Peter  Findlay  might  have  been  a stark 
and  conscienceless  savage,  fleeing  from 
the  wrath  of  a rival  tribe  bent  on  a lust- 
ful revenge,  for  all  the  reasoning  that 
lay  back  of  his  performance.  But  he 
had  a feeling  that  the  sway  of  reason 
in  such  matters  was  not  the  ultimate 
test  of  fineness.  Did  there  not  exist  in 
men  the  instinctive  impulse  for  generous 
action,  the  fine  upstanding  quality  of 
gallantry,  the  will  to  be  courageous, 
without  calculation  or  according  to  for- 
mula and  rule?  Yes,  there  were  such 
men,  Peter  Findlay  told  himself,  but  he 
did  not  belong  in  their  ranks.  Even  if 
reason  had  urged  him  to  turn  back  after 
the  first  mad  impulse,  he  would  have 
been  no  less  the  craven.  Indeed,  he 
would  have  been  a despicable  com- 
promiser, a man  returning  in  the  guise 
of  charity  to  do  the  service  that  a sense 
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of  sheer  expediency  had  forced  imon 
him.  It  did  not  matter,  in  the  final 
analysis,  whether  he  had  been  snared 
by  either  the  loaded  or  the  empty  pistol 
of  Fate;  the  realization  that  the  pistol 
had  been  empty,  that  his  surrender  had 
been  futile  and  uncalled  for,  added  to 
the  irony,  but  it  did  not  change  the 
values. 

This  dead  boy  had  parents — a father 
and  a mother,  a man  and  a woman,  no 
doubt,  very  much  in  the  circumstances 
of  him  and  Gertrude.  The  father  was 
away  at  his  business  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  the  mother,  of  course,  at  home 
— at  home  getting  the  dinner,  preparing 
her  evening  meal.  He  thought  of  Ger- 
trude, on  that  very  night,  cutting  the 
loaf  of  bread.  He  reconstructed  the 
picture;  there  was  something  symbolic 
and  fine  about  this  maternal  figure  bend- 
ing slightly  over  the  homely,  humdrum 
task.  Then  suddenly  some  startling 
word  had  come.  He  saw  the  harried 
face  of  the  woman,  the  quick  whipping 
off  of  her  apron,  the  hasty  preparations 
for  departure.  But  it  was  the  whipping- 
ofF  of  the  kitchen  apron  that  stood  so 
clearly  forth  as  a symbol  of  motherly 
alarm.  How  many  times  in  his  life  had 
this  quick  shedding  of  the  badge  of 
housewifely  service  been  the  sure  fore- 
runner of  disaster!  How  many  times 
had  he  not  seen  his  own  mother  answer 
the  call  to  stirring  service  by  the  simple 
flinging  aside  of  her  blue  gingham  apron! 
And  yet,  not  until  now  had  the  full  force 
of  so  homely  an  act  borne  down  on  him. 
In  thousands  of  homes  at  that  moment 
as  many  aprons  were  being  tossed  aside 
to  meet  supreme  tests.  And  upon  the 
paved  streets  of  the  city  ruthless  chance 
waited  patiently  an  opportunity  to  try 
out  the  souls  of  the  unsuspecting.  Peter 
Findlay  had  been  standing  upon  the 
mountain-top  of  his  egotism,  straining 
toward  a far  horizon  for  the  heroic 
things  of  life;  and  all  this  time  the  big 
issues  were  crouching  close  at  hand, 
planning  to  spring  at  the  throat  of  his 
self-esteem. 

He  went  back  into  the  kitchen.  Yes, 
this  kitchen  might  have  been  the  very 
kitchen  of  the  mother  whom  he,  Peter 
Findlay,  had  robbed  of  her  child.  The 
carefully  covered  saucepans  waiting  for 
the  lighted  gas-flame,  the  half-cut  loaf 
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upon  the  white  table-top,  the  apron 
clinging  limply  to  a chair — here  were 
mute  evidences  of  the  ordinary  channels 
of  life  dammed  up  by  relentless  cir- 
cumstance. 

He  picked  up  the  apron  and  held  it 
at  arm’s-length.  It  seemed  incredible 
that  a blue  gingham  apron  could  be  the 
symbol  of  anything  dramatic  in  life. 
Peter  Findlay  let  the  apron  slip  from  his 
Angers  to  the  floor  and  covered  his  eyes. 
For  in  that  moment  he  was  blinded  by 
a sudden  realization.  What  if  this 
apron  did  belong  to  the  mother  he  had 
robbed?  He  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
deserted  kitchen  clenching  his  hands, 
not  daring  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  truth. 
Yesterday  he  had  killed  a boy.  .Any- 
body’s boy?  Somebody’s  boy?  His 
boy?  Had  he  killed  his  boy  yesterday 
and  ridden  on,  leaving  tender  services  to 
strangers?  Oh  no,  of  course  it  had  not 
been  Dick!  It  couldn’t  have  been 
Dick!  What  did  the  newspaper  report 
say?  Surely  there  had  been  a name 
given.  There  must  have  been  a name 
given.  But  he  had  been  too  interested 
in  the  phrase  Death  was  instantane- 
ous,” to  pay  any  attention  to  less  stir- 
ring details.  Then  he  remembered. 
There  had  been  no  name.  An  unknown 
boy!  That  was  what  the  newspaper 
had  said — an  unknown  boy. 

There  was  a horrible  fascination  about 
the  idea — it  knit  the  tragedy  so  closely 
together.  Like  a story — it  was  like  a 
story.  He  repeated  this  phrase  over 
and  over.  He  tried  to  rally  from  the 
shock  of  his  fears.  He  tried  to  tell  him- 
self that  it  Was  all  incredible,  preposter- 
ous, too  precisely  arranged  to  be  real. 
But  slowly,  hopelessly,  he  succumbed  to 
the  inevitable.  His  boy  was  dead, 
killed  by  his  own  hand;  but  the  tragedy 
lay  deeper  than  the  mere  fact  of  death. 
If  he  had  only  come  to  this  terrible 
trick  of  Fate  with  clean  hands!  If  he 
had  turned  back!  What  answer  could 
he  make  to  Gertrude  at  that  moment 
when  she  discovered  that  her  husband 
had  ridden  away  and  left  their  child 
dead  in  the  gutter?  For  that  moment 
would  come,  he  told  himself.  There  was 
no  shadow  in  the  whole  world  that 
could  hide  the  truth  from  the  searching 
gaze  of  a mother’s  vindictive  grief. 

“But  I didn’t  know  it  was  our  child!” 


Aloud  he  rehearsed  this  cry  of  justi- 
fication. But  his  words  condemned  him 
utterly.  Already  he  felt  himself  shriv- 
eling before  her  accusing  finger,  with- 
ered utterly  by  her  scorn. 

He  dragged  up  the  stairs  to  his  bed- 
room andTflung  himself  prone  upon  the 
bed. 

Peter  Findlay  lay  for  some  time  in  a 
stupor  of  retrospection.  With  his  face 
buried  in  a pillow  and  the  yellow  light 
of  morning  shut  out  completely,  this 
daze  was  succeeded  by  distempered 
sleep.  It  was  the  sound  of  his  own 
thick  breathing  that  finally  awakened 
him.  He  got  up  at  once.  The  sun  was 
beating  into  the  front  windows;  the 
room  was  stifling.  He  did  not  have  to 
grope  for  the  key  to  his  predicament; 
even  while  he  slept  realization  had 
gripped  him  hard.  But  already  reac- 
tion was  setting  in,  and  instinctively  he 
began  to  think  again  in  terms  of  custom 
and  routine.  It  was  nine  o’clock,  time 
to  go  down  to  the  office.  He  wondered 
what  he  had  better  do.  How  was  he  to 
locate  Gertrude?  Would  it  be  best  to 
make  inquiries  about  the  neighborhood 
or  endure  the  strain  a little  longer  and 
await  the  natural  developments  ? Should 
he  go  to  the  office  or  stay  at  home  ? At 
which  place  would  Gertrude  be  likely 
to  look  for  him?  This  boy  that  had 
been  killed — Findlay  stopped  short, 
arrested  by  the  fact  that  for  the  mo- 
ment he  had  not  identified  this  boy  as 
his  son.  An  unknown  boy!  He  took 
courage.  The  accident  had  happened 
at  five  o’clock.  Gertrude  had  left  in 
the  midst  of  preparations  for  dinner.  If 
the  boy  was  unknown  to  the  ferrets  of 
the  daily  press,  how  was  it  possible  for 
Gertrude  to  be  called  away  so  promptly  ? 
It  was  not  possible!  Peter  Findlay 
raised  the  window  and  let  in  the  air. 
And  as  he  did  so  he  laughed.  In  an 
instant  the  main  thread  of  a distempered 
fancy  had  answered  the  sharp  pull  of 
reason,  and  his  elaborate  pattern  of  fears 
was  unraveled,  destroyed.  He  had  no 
cause  for  dismay.  His  wife  had  left  for 
some  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  had 
no  connection  with  the  tragedy  of  yes- 
terday. If  he  looked  carefully  he  would 
no  doubt  find  a note  telling  why  she 
had  gone.  He  felt,  suddenly,  a great 
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disgust  at  his  hysteria.  Of  course  every- 
thing was  all  right.  Coincidences  such 
as  he  had  been  conjuring  up  for  his  soul’s 
torment  never  happened  in  real  life. 
As  to  his  wife’s  absence  from  home — 
this  was  a coincidence,  but  it  was  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  It  relieved 
Peter  Findlay  of  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing up  any  excuse  for  having  stayed 
away  all  night. 

He  crossed  to  the  bed  and  rumpjed 
it  up,  tossii^  the  pillows  about  in  studied 
disorder.  Then,  having  dressed  with 
elaborate  care,  he  went  down-stairs.  At 
the  mirror  that  formed  a part  of  the  hat- 
rack  he  halted  for  a last  pull  at  his  neck- 
tie. It  was  then  that  he  noticed  the 
note  from  his  wife,  tacked  conspicuously 
on  the  hat-rack  frame,  where  normally  he 
would  have  had  not  the  slightest  excuse 
for  passing  it  by.  Gertrude  had  counted 
on  his  halting  there,  as  usual,  to  hang  up 
his  hat. 

“My  dear  Peter,’’  the  note  began, 
‘‘mother  is  passing  through  quite  un- 
expectedly on  a flying  trip  to  Portland. 
I nave  taken  the  children  with  me  to 
the  hotel.  If  you — ’’ 

Peter  Findlay  did  not  bother  to  read 
further.  He  opened  the  front  door  and 
let  it  slam  with  unusual  vigor  as  he 
went  down  the  front’ steps,  whistling. 

^ It  was  the  sight  of  the  children  run- 
ning to  meet  him,  as  he  turned  the  cor- 
ner on  his  way  home  that  night,  that 
routed  Peter  rindlajr’s  uncertain  com- 
placency— there  was  something  partic- 
ularly buoyant  about  the  up-flung  body 
of  his  boy  which  added  poignance  to  the 
feeling  of  swift  delight  that  quickened 
him.  Was  he  never  to  forget  the  soar- 
ing figure  that  had  been  struck  down  like 
a wounded  pigeon  in  its  flight? 

Gertrude  was  busy  in  the  kitchen,  but 
she  called  gaily  to  her  husband  as  the 
front  door  closed  upon  his  home-coming. 
He  shook  the  chilaren  off  with  a gentle 
movement  and  went  up-stairs  to  his 
room.  Behind  a rush  of  business  duties 
he  had  been  safe  from  all  the  sharp 
proddings  of  remorse.  Awaking  from 
the  terrible  nightmare  of  his  own  child’s 
possible  death,  he  had  felt  the  enormous 
relief  and  security  of  every  man  who 
shatters  a hideous  dream;  but,  vaguely, 
all  day,  in  spite  of  his  self-satisfaction, 
Vou  CXXXVl.— No.  811.-4 
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he  had  not  been  able  to  quite  rid  him- 
self of  its  spell.  He  had  pricked  the 
bubble,  yet  its  moisture  still  floated  on 
the  wind  of  memory,  shapeless  but  sig- 
nificant. 

^ He  threw  aside  his  coat  and  sat  be- 
side the  open  window,  groping  for  a cure 
to  this  curious  distemper  that  was  grip- 
ping him  so  relentlessly.  When  he  had 
slammed  the  door  upon  his  fears  that 
morning  he  had  thought  the  issue  closed. 
His  family  was  safe  and  well.  He  him- 
self had  come  through  a crisis  materially 
unscathed.  The  sun  had  shone,  the 
city  had  droned  with  the  cheerful  hum 
of  early  morning;  it  had  seemed  good 
to  be  alive.  Even  now  he  tried  to  tell 
himself  that  nothing  was  changed.  Life 
was  still  the  comfortable  circumstance 
it  had  always  been.  There  had  been 
times  when  Peter  Findlay  longed  for 
more  stirring  encounters  than  fell  to  his 
lot;  but  he  was  quite  ready  to  admit 
his  desire  to  choose  the  form  which  these 
tilts  with  fortune  would  take.  He  was 
learning  that  Fate  gave  no  chance  of 
either  the  game  or  the  weapons;  all  it 
conceded  was  the  will  to  meet  the  issue 
valiantly.  Life  to  Peter  Findlay  was  a 
more  or  less  personal  matter;  he  had  not 
been  given  to  looking  beyond  the  im- 
mediate foreground  which  his  own  family 
made.  But  as  he  sat  staring  out  into  the 
slanting  summer  sunlight  it  came  upon 
him  that  there  were  far-flung  back- 
grounds as  well.  And  this  boy  whom  he 
had  killed,  even  though  not  his  boy,  be- 
longed and  would  always  belong  to  some 
such  indistinct  but  vital  background 
that  could  never  be  ouite  blotted  out. 
This  mother  and  fatner,  too — ^was  it 
possible  to  touch  the  hem  of  their  ash- 
streym  garments  and  come  away  with 
hands  indilFerent  and  clean?  There 
were  other  children  in  the  world,  and 
other  mothers  and  fathers,  and  other 
griefs.  Peter  Findlay  had  never  shared 
any  of  these  things.  And  vaguely  he 
had  a sense  that  his  soul  had  grown  sleek 
and  over-confident  from  standing  apart 
from  the  flux  of  life  that  moved  about 
him. 

He  had  failed  in  the  crucial  test;  the 
only  thing  left  was  to  attempt  to  pur- 
chase peace  of  mind.  He  had  been  try- 
ing all  day  to  bribe  his  unrest  with  a 
thousand  sophistries,  but  he  realized 
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now  that  these  covert  compromises  were 
making  a ruthless  blackmailer  of  his 
conscience.  There  was  a definite  price 
to  be  paid,  and  until  he  paid  that  price 
in  full,  openly,  frankly,  he  would  be  the 
harried  slave  of  his  unworthy  self.  With 
this  realization  he  came  also  upon  the 
open  road  to  victory.  He  would  go  to 
this  mother  and  father  and  confess  his 
fault.  He  would  have  the  courage  to 
admit  defeat.  He  would  be  equal  to 
the  bitterness  of  the  draught  that  would 
surely  minister  to  his  soul’s  sickness. 

He  rose  and  gently  closed  the  window. 
The  faint  sound  of  the  dinner-bell 
tinkled  from  the  lower  hall. 

Peter  Findlay  went  down-stairs. 

At  table  Gertrude  and  the  children 
were  full  of  yesterday’s  adventure — for 
a visit  to  a fashionable  hotel  was  an 
adventure  to  all  three.  At  first  Gertrude 
had  planned  to  stay  with  her  mother 
only  for  the  dinner-hour,  but  it  all 
had  been  such  a lark,  and  the  children 
had  begged  to  spend  the  night,  once  the 
thing  was  suggested. 

“We  thought  you  might  look  us  up,” 
Gertrude  explained,  as  she  served  the 
vegetables.  “When  you  didn’t  come,  I 
tried  to  get  you  on  the  telephone.  I 
hope  you  weren’t  worried.” 

Peter  Findlay  made  no  reply.  His 
mind  was  far  away,  picturing  with  a 
growing  satisfaction  that  amounted  al- 
most to  smugness  the  spectacle  of  him- 
self in  the  role  of  spiritual  prodigal. 
He  longed  to  throw  himself  on  the 
mourner’s  bench  and  beat  his  breast 
and  cry  aloud  for  all  to  see  and  hear. 
There  was  an  elation  in  this  hope  of 
audible  repentance  that  made  it  almost 
heroic.  He  was  to  be  the  central  figure 
in  this  drama,  and  he  was  finding  it  hard 
to  feel  anything  save  a theatrical  humil- 
ity at  the  prospect.  How  would  this 
father  and  mother  receive  his  confession? 
Would  they  flame  with  resentment? 
Perhaps  at  first.  But  gradually  he 
would  win  them  by  the  very  pathos  of 
his  appeal.  “If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  thought  of  you — of  facing  you,”  he 
could  hear  himself  explaining,  “1  should 
have  turned  back  at  once.  But  some- 
how— you  see  I am  a father  also — ^I 
could  not  bear  to  brave  your  grief.” 

He  was  recalled  from  this  stirring  fic- 


tion by  the  sound  of  Dick’s  voice  di- 
rected unmistakably  at  him.  What  was 
the  boy  talking  about?  An  accident? 
Something  about  an  accident  and  an  au- 
tomobile. He  was  staggering  out  of  a 
mental  fog  when  Gertrude  said: 

“It  made  us  laite  to  mother’s,  but  I 
simply  had  to  wait  and  see  the  thing 
through.  Fancy,  just  a child  1 About 
Dick’s  age.  They  say  he  was  killed 
instantly.” 

Peter  Findlay  strained  at  his  napkin. 
“A  case  of  reckless  driving,  I suppose,” 
he  felt  rather  than  heard  himself  say. 

Gertrude  scraped  some  melted  butter 
from  the  bottom  of  a dish  and  sprinkled 
it  judicially  over  the  individual  portions. 
“No,  that’s  the  curious  part  of  it. 
Everybody  who  saw  the  accident  agreed 
it  was  the  child’s  fault.  Nobody  could 
understand  why  the  man  drove  on. 
He  had  nothing  to  fear  from  doing  the 
manly  thing.  If  he  were  a youM  man 
— a boy — it  might  have  been  different. 
But  they  say  that  the  man  who  drove 
this  car  was  middle-aged.  It’s  beyond 
me.” 

“I  think  I understand,”  Findlay 
found  himself  saying,  with  a curious 
boldness.  “ I fancy  i might  be  tempted 
to  do  the  same  thing.  It  wouldn’t  mat- 
ter so  much,  winging  a grown-up — but 
a child.  It  takes  courage  to  face  the 
parents  of  a dead  child — especially  the 
mother.” 

He  looked  up  challengingly  at  his 
wife.  She  was  sitting  back  in  her  seat, 
and  there  was  an  enigmatical  smile  on 
her  lips. 

“\^11,”  she  answered,  “if  that’s  all 
that  bothered  him,  he  might  just  as  well 
have  been  straight.  The  boy  hasn’t 
any  pa  rents  1” 

“Hasn’t  any  parents?  How  do  you 
know?” 

“It  says  so  in  to-night’s  paper.  He’s 
an  orphan — from — ^from  one  of  the 
charitable  institutions.” 

For  the  third  time  in  twenty-four 
hours  Peter  Findlay  felt  the  relief  of  a 
suddenly  lifted  burden.  But  the  reac- 
tion was  sharper  than  it  had  ever  been 
— ^he  was  learning  to  be  wary  of  these 
quick  shifts  of  Fortune.  Besides,  in  the 
last  hour  he  had  accustomed  himself  to 
the  hope  of  these  grief-stricken  parents 
who  were  to  absolve  him  from  all 
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blame.  So  the  boy  was  an  orphan!  As 
Peter  Findlay  pondered  the  pathos  of 
this  fact  he  found  less  and  less  satis- 
faction in  the  course  he  had  pursued. 
At  least  he  might  have  fathered  the 
dead.  God!  how  he  had  allowed  circum- 
stance to  cheapen  him!  Ifhe  could  but 
recall  that  bnef  moment  in  which  fear 
had  made  an  ignoble  bargain  with  his 
manhood! 

He  looked  about  the  table.  The  eyes 
that  met  his  gaze  were  eyes  of  con- 
fidence in  him.  His  wife,  the  children — 
by  what  magic  had  he  contrived  to 
place  himself  upon  the  pedestal  raised 
by  their  affection?  Well,  at  least  one 
course  lay  open  to  him.  He  could  still 
cauterize  the  wounds  of  disillusionment 
with  a frank  confession  of  his  fault. 
His  Scotch  ancestry  made  him  always 
scornful  of  spiritual  supplications;  it 
was  hard  to  bend  the  knee  of  humility. 
It  had  seemed  easy  enough  to  cast  him- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  the  shadowy 
figures  his  mind  had  conjured  up  for 
the  last  act  of  his  theatrical  adventure, 
but  he  knew  now  that  a greater  bitter- 
ness was  in  store  for  him.  He  must  tell 
his  wife! 

He  must  tell  his  wife,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  was  not  necessary.  A 
forced  confession  would  have  no  moral 
value.  It  was  the  free-willed  element 
in  his  determination  that  gave  him  the 
hope  of  regeneration.  It  gave  him  the 
hope  also  that  Gertrude  might  under- 
stand and  applaud.  His  very  courage 
would  win  her.  To  tell  all,  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  successfully  eluded 
every  trap — there  was  something  fine 
, and  stirring  in  the  thought! 

There  came  a sudden,  sharp  ring  at 
the  door-bell.  Peter  Findlay  started. 

“Dick,  suppose  you  go,”  Gertrude 
suggested,  as  she  passed  her  husband 
the  well-filled  bread-tray. 

The  boy  scrambled  up  with  alacrity. 

“It  was  so  stupid  of  that  man,”  Ger- 
trude went  on,  placidly,  “to  run  away 
and  leave  that  child  to  his  fate.  Be- 
cause they'll  get  him,  anyway.  There 
must  have  been  some  one  in  the  crowd 
who  took  his  number.  There  always  is.” 

Peter  Findlay  broke  his  bit  of  bread 
in  two.  “ Did  you  ever  try  to  get  the 
number  of  a moving  car?”  he  found 
himself  sneering  at  his  wife. 


“Oh,  nothing’s  impossible  to  an  in- 
quisitive person,”  she  laughed  back. 
“And  the  thing  will  leak  out  someway, 
you  mark  my  words.  There  are  too 
many  long-nosed  people  in  the  world 
for  that  man  to  have  a very  comfort- 
able time.” 

He  heard  the  dining-room  door  open. 
Dick  had  come  back. 

The  boy  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  his 
white  face  was  reflected  in  the  mirror 
above  the  mantel.  “It’s  a policeman,” 
he  whispered;  “he  wants  to  see  dad.” 

Peter  Findlay  closed  his  eyes. 

“Well,”  Gertrude’s  voice  struck  out, 
aily,  “isn’t  that  exciting!  Come,  Dick, 
on’t  look  so  scared!  Nobody’s  going 
to  carry  your  father  off.” 

“I  should  say  not,”  broke  in  Findlay, 
nervously.  “Any  one  would  think  I 
was  the  man  you  were  just  talking 
about — ^who  ran  down  the  child.” 

He  rose  as  he  finished  his  remark, 
and  in  that  moment  he  felt  the  ghastly 
chill  of  spiritual  nakedness.  The  innate 
deceitfulness  of  these  last  words  added 
a crowning  futility  to  all  the  fine  things 
that  he  had  ever  hoped  for  himself. 
Upon  the  threshold  of  expected  triumph 
he  had  been  stripped  of  every  subter- 
fuge and  pretense.  Even  the  luxury 
of  a voluntary  confession  was  to  be 
denied  him. 

And  yet,  for  all  the  stinging  wind  of 
disillusionment  that  harried  his  uncov- 
ered soul,  Peter  Findlay  felt  for  the 
first  time  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
himself.  From  this  moment  on  the 
battle  of  life  was  to  be  something  more 
than  a tilt  with  the  fantastic  windmills 
of  self-deceit.  He  knew  his  weakness 
and  the  odds  against  him,  and  he  felt 
a curious  desperate  courage  as  he  turned 
toward  his  wife’s  still  smiling  face. 

“Yes,  that  poor  man,”  she  was  say- 
ing; “somehow  I can’t  help  feeling  sorry 
for  him.  Because,  after  all,  his  running 
away  was  so  unnecessary.  That’s  the 
tragic  thing  about  it.  It’s  just  as  if — 
as  if — ” ^ 

“As  if  he’d  been  snared  with  an 
empty  pistol,”  Peter  Findlay  finished 
with  a bitter  laugh.  “An  empty  pistol! 
...  I can’t  think  of  anything  m life 
more  galling.” 

And  with  that  he  whipped  open  the 
door  and  went  out. 
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HE  British  Merchant 
Marine  has  been  in  the 
thick  of  it  since  the 
beginning.  Tales  of 
astounding  operations 
of  German  raiders, 
weekly  bulletins  of  sub- 
marine losses,  and  dry  official  reports  of 
naval  engagements  with  light  forces  of 
the  enemy,  betray  its  casualties.  These 
various  bulletins  of  the  Admiralty  cover 
the  actual  ships  involved;  the  remainder 
of  the  vast  fleet  is  lost  in  a sea  of  mys- 
tery. Once  in  a while,  however,  a tale 
comes  to  light  revealing  activities  that 
are  going  on,  day  after  day,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  One  hears,  for 
example,  of  the  capture  of  a British  mer- 
chantman in  the  South  Atlantic,  but 
hardly  an  echo  is  heard  of  the  exploit  of 
the  British  steamer  that  outwitted  the 
same  raider  by  navigating  the  uncharted 
passage  of  Nelson  Strait,  steaming 
where  the  pursuer  refused  to  follow,  and 
by  display  of  daring  seamanship  eventu- 
ally reaching  Smyth’s  Channel  and  the 
safety  of  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
St  *aits  of  Magellan.  Nor  does  the  cap- 
tain of  the  German  raider  talk  of  the 
times  he  ran  from  an  armed  British  liner. 
One  suspects,  however,  that  such  things 
happen. 

in  these  days,  going  to  sea  is  a way  of 
speaking  of  a trade  that  runs  the  gant- 
let of  enemy  raiders,  and  fights  for  its 
own  hulls  and  cargo  in  the  submarine- 
infested  war  zone.  It  seems  the  object 
of  the  solicitude  of  the  Seaman’s  Church 
Institute  of  New  York  is  the  welfare  of 
the  officers  and  seamen  of  this  merchant 
trade.  The  institute  has  now  a great 
sky-scraper — overlooking  the  Harbor  at 
No.  25  South  Street — and  here  are  bed- 
rooms for  seven  hundred  officers  and  sea- 
men, restaurants,  baths,  billiard-rooms, 
reading-rooms,  auditorium  and  the  like. 
There  is  on  the  lower  floor  a post-office 
and^  a banking  department  for  trans- 
ferring money  to  foreign  ports,  while  on 


the  top  floor  is  a navigation  school  to 
train  American  youths  to  officer  the  new 
fleet  of  the  Shipping  Board.  The  British 
Consular  Shipping  Office — where  crews 
of  British  vessels  are  signed  on  for  the 
voyage  and  paid  off  on  its  completion — 
is  on  the  ground  floor.  There  is  an  insti- 
tute baggage-room,  where  thousands  of 
sea-trunks  are  stored — there  is,  in  short, 
every  sort  of  help  a seaman  may  receive 
in  self-respect,  all  carried  on  under  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Archibald  R.  Mansfield 
in  behalf  of  the  four  hundred  thousaml 
seamen  entering  the  port  of  New  York 
in  these  war  times.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  lobbies  of  the  institute  are  for- 
ever crowded  with  able-bodied  seamen, 
chief  gunners’  mates  of  His  Majesty’s 
Navy,  of  the  French,  the  Italian,  and 
the  Russian  navies,  and  captains  and 
mates  of  merchantmen — all  of  them 
shipmates,  who  have  tasted  something 
sharper  than  salt  water.  Each  day 
many  of  them  sail  on  a few  hours’  notice, 
lacking  a scrap  of  knowledge  of  their 
port  of  destination  until  the  sealed  or- 
ders, delivered  by  the  consul,  are  opened 
at  sea;  and  there  are  wireless  operators 
in  the  throng  who  do  not  even  know  the 
ship  they  sail  on  until  a few  minutes 
before  its  departure— this  secrecy  but 
part  of  the  impenetrable  veil  thrown 
about  shipping  in  the  port  of  New  York. 
The  full  tale  of  the  doings  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  on  Admiralty  Service  has 
never  come  to  light,  but  fragments  can 
be  picked  in  places  such  as  this  where  the 
men  come  and  go.  For  fourteen  yea^ 
now,  not  one  of  the  apprentices  on  Brit- 
ish merchantmen  coming  to  New  York 
has  escaped  the  acquaintance  and  elder- 
brother  ministrations  of  Mr.  Howard  O. 
Wood  in  charge  of  the  institute’s  work 
on  behalf  of  the  three  thousand  cadets 
of  the  half  deck  arriving  each  year. 

Mr.  Wood’s  work  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  sanctimonious  conversation — 
though  church  comes  in  at  seemly  times; 
it  is  rather  a striving  to  establish  these 
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well-bred  English  lads  in  helpful  friend- 
ships, to  provide  good  ports  of  call  for 
their  cruisers  by  land,  to  continue  to 
them  the  fashioning  influence  of  refine- 
ment. It  concerns  larks  ashore,  and  the 
things  of  g^d  report — ^justice,  honor, 
decency.  That  the  work  has  accom- 
plished its  object  is  proved  by  the  re- 
markable p'ace  Mr.  Wood  has  in  the 
wide-spread  affections  of  these  young- 
sters— gained  on  first  acquaintance  wim 
a desperately  homesick  apprentice,  and 
continued  through  the  passing  years 
until  now  those  of  the  early  years  are 
captains  of  the  seven  seas,  doing  their 
bit  for  England,  wherever  Admiralty 
orders  take  them.  Their  letters  forever 
come  to  him  in  precisely  the  way  that 
letters  go  home. 

“What  have  they  been  doing?”  I 
asked  Mr.  Wood. 

“Why,  junior  mercantile  oflScers  are 
holy  terrors  as  commanders  of  mine- 
sweepers,” he  replied;  “and  scientific 
seconds  and  thirds  of  Atlantic  liners  are 
gunnery  officers  and  navigators  on  bat- 
tle - cruisers  and  patrol  - boats  in  the 
North  Sea;  and  the  mischievous  ap- 
prentices of  peace  times  are  everwhere, 
in  prison  camps,  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
in  the  submarine  service.  Here’s  a 
bundle  of  letters  that  will  give  you  an 
idea  much  better  than  I can  tell  you.” 

The  letters  proved  interesting  reading 
for  me.  Coming  from  hundreds  of  both 
apprentices  and  captains,  and  covering 
many  phases  of  war  duties  dating  from 
1915  up  to  the  present  time;  they  are 
remarkable  for  the  ever-present  way  of 
viewing  their  desperate  adventures  and 
exploits  as  just  a big  sporting  chance  to 
be  carried  out  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  game.  One  of  them  relates  the  tale 
of  a young  apprentice  who  left  his  ship 
to  serve  with  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  in 
France.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of 
their  attitude.  It  seems  the  young  avi- 
ator left  his  station  at  the  front  to  fly  to 
his  home  in  England  on  forty-eight  hours’ 
leave  of  absence.  On  the  return  trip  to 
France,  half  way  across  the  Channel,  he 
sighted  two  German  aircraft  and  at  once 
made  for  them,  and  after  splendid 
maneuvering  on  his  part  he  finally  put 
both  his  opponents  out  of  commission, 
causing  them  to  fall  into  the  sea.  He 
continued  on  his  way,  unharmed,  and 


reported  on  time  at  headquarters.  As 
far  as  the  young  aviator  was  concerned, 
the  incident  was  closed,  for  the  regula- 
tions do  not  require  a report  of  personal 
conduct  on  leave  of  absence.  He  was 
fighting  for  England,  not  for  himself. 
He  simply  returned  to  * his  air-patrol 
duties  over  the  trenches.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, a patrol-boat  in  the  Channel  had 
witnessed  the  fight  and  picked  up  one  of 
the  Germans  and  reported  the  affair  by 
wireless,  so  that  word  eventually  reached 
the  commander  of  his  unit.  On  being 
questioned  by  the  commander,  he  re- 
plied, “Oh  yes,  I thought  I had  time 
to  take  a pot  shot  at  them  and  get  back 
here  before  my  leave  was  up.” 

Another  letter  presents  their  attitude 
in  the  face  of  disaster.  .Drenched  to  the 
skin,  drifting  about  on  a wild  sea  in  a 
tossing  life-boat,  after  his  ship  was  tor- 
pedoed, the  undismayed  apprentice  en- 
livened the  drooping  spirits  of  his  com- 
panions to  such  an  extent  that  he  turned 
a crew  of  typical  castaways  into  a crowd 
of  cheerful  Britons  by  striking  up  the 
dit^,  “All  dressed  up  and  nowhere  to 
go.” 

“Are  we  down-hearted?”  hailed  one 
boat  to  the  other. 

“Not  a bit  of  it,”  came  the  answer. 
“Pack  up  your  troubles  in  your  old  kit 

There  comes  a time  in  every  voyage 
of  many  captains,  in  these  war  times, 
when  chance  flings  him  into  a position 
of  tremendous  peril.  That  adventure 
comes  without  a moment’s  warning;  the 
enemy’s  challenge  is  suddenly  given,  and 
upon  quick  action  depends  the  fate  of 
an  enormously  valuable  and  desperately 
needed  cargo.  It  comes  from  an  enemy 
armed  to  the  teeth  for  his  deadly  mis- 
sion, while  the  cargo-carrier  on  Ad- 
miralty Service  has  at  best  but  a make- 
shift means  of  defense.  In  that  moment, 
being  out  of  range  of  any  assistance  from 
the  King’s  armed  forces,  with  shells 
spouting  about  the  ship  or  a torpedo 
shooting  unseen  through  the  water,  when 
confidential  and  secret  instructions  of 
the  Admiralty  are  as  useless  as  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hague  Convention,  the 
captain  pits  his  cunning  against  the 
enemy;  and  that  fight,  to  many  cap- 
tains, means  disaster,  for  many  are 
overcome.  Daring  seamanship  and 
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quick  action  postponed  it  for  the  young 
captain  of  the  Kenilworth^  but  eventu- 
ally he  was  caught  unawares  in  a French 
port.  It  was  a discouraging  experience, 
coming  after  several  desperately  perilous 
voyages,  carried  out  with  distin^ished 
success.  In  a letter  from  La  rallice, 
France,  under  date  of  February  14, 19i7> 
he  writes : 

We  loaded  a cargo  of  ammunition;  the 
ship  was  a veritable  floating  magazine  when 
we  left  home.  The  cargo  was  valued  at  more 
than  two  million  pounds.  They  gave  me  a 
gun  and  we  set  off  for  Russia,  everything 
going  merrily  until  one  morning,  when  we 
were  nearing  our  destination,  a sub  opened 
fire  on  us  most  unexpectedly.  I brought  the 
ship’s  stem  to,  zigzagged,  and  fought  him 
for  six  hours.  His  range  was  ten  thousand 
yards  and  ours  about  eight  thousand.  We 
could  not  reach  him,  and  our  one  chance 
was  to  keep  him  off  so  he  could  not  see  how 
his  shots  were  landing.  We  had  a deck-load 
of  high  explosives,  so  one  hit  w^ould  have 
ended  us  in  one  nice  big  bang.  Some  of  the 
crew  got  a bit  panicky  and  rushed  for  the 
boats;  another  batch  coming  for  the  orid^e 
cursed  me  out  for  not  abandoning  the  ship 
at  once.  It  was  pretty  hot  for  a time;  a 
couple  of  shells  passed  between  the  bridge 
and  the  funnel  while  this  was  going  on.  At 
the  point  of  the  revolver  I finally  drove  them 
away  from  the  boats.  What  with  explosives 
on  deck,  the  submarine  banging  away,  keep- 
ing the  mutineers  in  hand  and  holding  the 
ship  on  a zigzag  course,  I had  my  hands  full 
for  a long  six  hours.  It  was  my  first  experi- 
ence in  command  under  fire,  and  I did  not 
particularly  like  it,  for  one  mistake  on  my 
part  ends  the  game.  But  I managed  to  keep 
the  submarine  off  and  won  out.  Anyway, 
at  Archangel  they  thought  it  pretty  good 
work,  and  I have  been  recommended  to  both 
the  British  and  Russian  Governments  for 
decorations,  which  I understand  I shall  re- 
ceive in  due  course. 

Now  comes  the  return  voyage,  during 
which  no  mention  is  made  of  sub- 
marines, but  this  is  likely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  cyitain  followed  the  edge  of  the 
floe  ice.  Captains  never  mention  facts 
like  that,  nor  do  submarines  that  put 
their  periscopes  out  of  commission  at- 
tempting to  emerge  under  a cake  of  ice. 
At  any  rate,  his  letter  continues: 

While  at  Lerwick,  Shetland  Islands,  on  the 
way  home,  a very  heavy  gale  came  on  in  the 
night  and  one  of  our  anchors  broke  and  the 
ship  dragged  down  on  the  rocks.  We  got 
her  under  way  just  before  she  struck,  and, 


although  I completely  lost  my  bearings  while 
drifting,  I took  her  up  through  the  crowded 
narrow  harbor  filled  with  ships.  Some  were 
war-ships  and  the  rest  were  merchantmen 
laden  with  valuable  cargo  of  munitions.  All 
of  them  lay  without  lights,  and  the  waters  of 
the  harbor  were  being  whipped  to  frenzy  in 
the  blackness  by  a viciously  driving  sleety 
rain.  A good  night  to  be  safe  at  anchor, 
but  not  the  sort  of  night  to  be  adrift.  I took 
the  wheel  myself  and  although  you  could  not 
see  the  bow  from  the  bridge,  we  slid  by 
within  a few  inches  of  all  of  them.  I did  not 
even  kiss  one  of  the  thirty  or  more  ships, 
and  finally  felt  my  way  into  a safe  berth  at 
the  top  of  the  harbor.  It  was  quite  a job  in 
the  teeth  of  the  gale. 

The  fact  that  a big  five-or-six-thou- 
sand-ton  tramp  was  wandering  around 
in  the  darkness  and  gale,  in  absolute 
disregard  of  His  Majesty*s  port  regula- 
tions in  time  of  war,  created  quite  a stir 
on  board  the  fleet  of  closely  anchored 
men-of-war.  There  was  no  chance  to 
give  any  explanation,  and  the  harbor 
was  a strange  one.  Both  circumstances 
were  equally  awkward  to  the  cantain. 

I was  promptly  hauled  up,  next  morning, 
before  a court  of  inquiry,  on  board  the  Flag- 
ship, seeking  information  of  the  occurrence 

iwntes  the  captain],  and  much  to  my  relief 
L was  commended  for  my  skill  and  seaman- 
ship in  having  saved  not  only  my  own  ship, 
but  also  for  having  done  no  damages  to  any 
of  His  Majesty’s  ships  in  the  harbor.  They 
said  it  was  the  most  remarkable  feat  ever 
done  in  Lerwick.  I was  recommended  in 
dispatches  to  the  Admiralty  on  account  of 
that,  too. 

It  is  likely  that  some  of  H.  M.  S. 
cruisers  had  attempted  the  same  trick 
on  a pitch-dark  night  and  learned  some- 
thing of  the  sense  of  feeling  needed  to 
successfully  accomplish  the  feat. 

Before  we  pick  up  the  tale  of  the  loss 
of  the  ship,  here  is  a matter  of  good 
fortune  attending  a breakdown,  that 
hafmened  crossing  from  New  York  to 
an  English  port.  Not  long  after  passing 
some  drifting  life-boats — which  were 
carefully  avoided  because  hidden  U- 
boats  use  them  to  attract  unsuspecting 
ships — engine  trouble  of  a serious  nature 
developed  requiring  instant  repairs,  and 
the  ship  lay  helpless,  drifting  all  the 
while.  Two  other  ships  in  the  neighbor- 
hood fled  at  top  speed,  for  the  incident 
was  suspicious  and  suggested  that  a 
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submarine  was  the  cause.  For  two  hours 
they  spent  an  anxious  time  on  the  dis- 
abled steamer,  both  in  the  engine-room 
and  on  deck,  where  every  one  was  on 
the  alert  for  submarines.  Eventually 
the  engine  was  repaired  and  the  ship 
proceeded  on  her  way,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  she  picked  up  the  astonished 
survivors  of  the  two  ships  that  passed 
on  and  fell  victims  to  a submarine  ten 
miles  beyond.  The  ship  reached  port. 
However,  there  is  an  end  to  such  luck. 
On  a voyage  from  Salonika  to  a French 
port,  the  captain,  left  to  his  own  de- 
vices, again  dodged  the  enemy’s  sub- 
marines. That  he  was  successful  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  continually 
on  the  bridge  for  eight  days  and  nights 
and  his  gun  crew  equally  alert.  Obvi- 
ously, he  was  quite  ready  to  turn  in 
when  a French  patrol  escorted  the  ship 
to  anchorage  at  the  end  of  a long  line  of 
thirty  or  more  ships. 

I regret  to  say  [writes  the  captain]  that, 
to  my  great  chagrin,  two  minutes  after  I 
pulled  my  boots  off,  a torpedo  struck  the 
ship  and  she  sank  in  ten  minutes. 

A cunning  submarine  had  followed  the 
steamer  from  the  open  sea  and  bagged 
her  in  the  change  of  watch  from  the 
captain  to  the  French  patrol. 

A glimpse  into  the  adventures  of  a 
six-thousand-ton  tramp,  known  as  the 
Roman  Prince  in  Lloyd’s  Register  of 
Shipping,  but  now  hidden  under  the 
official  phraseology  H.  M.  Transport 
E-86,  discloses  the  desperate  character  of 
Admiralty  Service  in  the  Gallipoli  cam- 
paign. Under  heavy  fire  from  the 
enemy,  the  E-86  steamed  from  the  trans- 
port base  to  the  landing-place  on  that 
scraggly,  sun-parched  wilderness,  where 
the  Anzacs  had  desperate  need  of  heavy 
artillery  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
well-supplied  Turks.  An  officer,  schooled 
in  unloading  freight  into  lighters  on  the 
South  American  coast,  writes  to  Mr. 
Wood: 

Six  months  ago  we  came  up  with  troops, 
and  because  of  a big  boom  were  given  the 
job  of  running  heavy  guns  up  to  the  Penin- 
sula. Transports  are  unable  to  go  up  there, 
because  of  the  submarines,  and  the  nasty 
habit  that  the  Turks  have  of  shelling  ships. 
We  take  the  ^ns  from  the  transports  and 
lun  them  up.  While  it  is  day  and  night  work. 


it  is  full  of  fun,  for  it  is  a case  of  never  know- 
ing when  you  will  be  bagged.  We  have  been 
in  the  game  five  months  solid,  and  “your 
humble’’  can  claim  to  have  landed  all  the 
heavy  guns  up  there.  So  far  we  have  been 
wonderfully  lucky,  though  a few  days  ago 
we  had  a nasty  smashup  amidship.  The 
Turks  had  our  range  nicely  and  plunked  two 
or  three  in,  making  a rotten  mess,  before  we 
could  get  out  of  rai^e.  Anzac  is  the  rum- 
miest  place  we  go.  The  Turks’  trenches  are 
right  close  to  the  shore,  and  they  amuse 
themselves  trying  to  pick  off  men  on  the 
ships.  They  have  been  pretty  smart  at  it, 
and  bagged  a lot  on  the  destroyers  that  run 
the  men  over;  but  we  were  all  very  lucky, 
though  they  have  been  very  thick  over  this 
deck,  and  have  an  unpleasant  way  of  flip- 
flapping past  your  ear.  I don’t  mind  that, 
for  you  don’t  hear  them  till  past,  but  those 
bloomin’  shells  are  absolutely  rotten.  You 
can  hear  them  coming,  but  you  can’t  make 
sure  if  the  rotten  thing  will  drop  near  you, 
or  near  the  man  a bit  away.  Our  captain  was 
presented  to  Admiral  Wemyss.  He  was 
thanked,  and  asked  to  convey  the  Admiral’s 
thanks  to  the  officers  of  E-86  in  recognition 
of  the  work  they  were  doing — bow-wow!  I’ve 
had  to  unbutton  my  weskit  since  then. 

Thirty-knot  destroyers  carried  the 
troops  over;  E-86  lumbered  along  at 
twelve  knots,  dropped  anchor,  unloaded 
heavy  artillery  to  lighters,  and  lumbered 
back,  kept  continuously  at  it  for  five 
months.  Once  and  awhile  she  was 
smashed  up  amidships,  but  any  personal 
display  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
crew  is  modestly  condoned: 

“It’s  full  of  fun,’’  they  say,  “never 
knowing  when  you  will  get  bagged!” 

Here  is  an  episode  in  the  day’s  work 
of  the  mine-sweepers  at  the  Dardanelles. 
Mine-fields  of  the  enemy  accounted, 
with  deadly  results,  for  three  English 
battle-ships  and  one  French  battle-ship 
during  the  bombardment  of  the  forts. 
In  attempting  to  clear  the  narrows  of 
mines,  and  reduce  the  tremendous  odds 
under  which  the  allied  fleet  fought,  the 
trawlers  were  compelled  to  steam  into 
the  very  vortex  of  tne  unleashed  passion 
of  mine-fields,  fourteen-inch  guns,  rapid- 
fire  guns,  land  torpedo  - tubes,  and 
search-lights.  This  account,^  of  one 
night’s  attempt  at  clearing  mines,  ap- 
pears on  record  in  a letter  from  a Royal 
Naval  Reserve  officer  of  the  merchant 
service  assigned  to  duty  on  H.  M.  S. 
Majesticy  under  date  of  April  7,  1915. 
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I have  volunteered  for  minesweeping  and 
now  am  in  command  of  a large  minesweeper. 
The  other  night  we  steamed  right  up  the 
narrows  with  six  search-lights  on  us,  and 
every  gun,  big  and  little,  pumping  stuff  into 
us.  We  had  to  go  entirely  unprotected.  It 
was  not  possible  to  cover  us.  We  turned  at 
the  narrows  and  swept  down  through  the 
mine-field  with  nothing  but  huge  fountains 
of  water  all  around  us  and  burstii^  shrapnel, 
to  say  nothing  of  Maxim  rifles.  Both  banks 
seemed  to  be  nothing  but  sheets  of  flame. 
A naval  officer  was  in  each  trawler.  None  of 
us  ever  expected  to  get  back;  there  were  a 
lot  of  casualties,  but  not  one  of  the  trawlers 
was  sunk.  We  were  all  hit,  not  personally, 
but  the  trawlers  were  full  of  holes,  most  of 
the  shells  passed  right  through  without  burst' 
ing.  One  went  clean  through  my  wheel- 
house,  between  the  helmsman  and  myself. 
All  we  felt  was  a rush  of  wind.  The  shooting 
was  very  bad.  I think  they  were  afraid  the 
fleet  was  behind  us,  and  rat  a bit  panicky. 
Of  the  original  lot  of  tratdets  sent  out  here, 
only  three  of  us  are  left. 

Notice  it  was  the  enemy,  safely  tucked 
away  in  the  darkness  on  shore,  out  of 
reach  of  the  fleet’s  guns,  that  became 
“ panicky,”  not  the  crew  on  the  hundred- 
ton  Yarmouth  trawlers,  blinded  in  the 
glare  of  search-lights,  and  annoyed  by 
shells  that  went  clean  through  the  hull. 
Here  the  record  stops;  doubtless  the 
trawlers  swept  the  mine-fleld  as  per  in- 
structions. At  any  rate,  the  writer  con- 
tinues: 

The  application  has  gone  in,  signed  by  my 
captain,  for  my  other  stripe — so  I’m  fairly 
lucky. 

While  the  mine-sweepers  were  patched 
the  fleet  took  advantage  of  their  suc- 
cessful work  and  bombarded  the  fortifl- 
cations.  Then  there  was  the  desperately 
perilous  work  of  landing  parties  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  fortifications 
silenced  by  the  fleet.  The  **  fairly  lucky” 
one  continues: 

A day  or  two  later  a party  of  two  hundred 
of  us  landed  and  suddenly  found  ourselves 
up  against  a concealed  regiment.  Our  job 
was  to  demolish  a fort  that  had  been  shelled, 
resulting  in  thirty-six  guns  blown  up  and 
completely  silencing  it.  For  twelve  hours  we 
did  nothing  but  fire  with  our  rifles  and  re- 
volvers. It  is  rotten  seeing  men  shot  down 
ail  around  one — a chap  had  his  head  blown 
off  close  to  me  by  a piece  of  shell.  The  fleet 
covered  us  well  by  firing  over  our  heads. 


We  killed  a German  general  and  six  hundred 
Turks  and  brought  off  one  lone  prisoner. 

The  moment  that  every  seanian  anx- 
iously awaits,  doggedly  enduring  any 
service,  however  perilous,  that  will  help 
to  insure  the  issue,  may  come  with  the 
next  tick  of  the  clock.  Three  times  the 
thrill  has  gone  the  rounds  of  every 
Admiralty  ship  in  the  North  Sea  waters. 
Twice  that  thrill  has  carried  beyond  the 
water  of  the  North  Sea  into  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  globe.  No  matter 
how  aggravating  the  results  may  be  to 
the  fleet  at  Wilhelmshaven,  they  failed 
to  satisfy  the  crews  on  any  of  the  more 
than  four  thousand  ships,  ranging  from 
the  patrol  to  Beatty’s  flagship,  engaged 
on  business  of  the  Admiralty.  The  en- 
viable position,  in  the  sight  of  every  man 
in  that  vast  fleet,  is  on  board  the  vessel 
in  the  thick  of  it.  Some  of  the  men  of 
the  merchant  service  have  been  in  the 
fighting  at  Jutland,  and  again  when  the 
Blucher  was  sunk  during  the  raid  of  the 
enemy’s  battle-cruisers  in  the  North  Sea. 
Members  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserv^ 
trained  in  naval  warfare,  th^  left  their 
ships  of  the  Royal  Mail,  the  P.  & O.  and 
Atlantic  lines  and  were  immediately  as- 
signed to  the  active  fleet  for  service  dur- 
ing the  var.  ^ Here  is  a letter  written 
after  the  sinking  of  the  Blucher: 

H.  M.  S.  Tigtr^  Ftbruary  xi»  1015. 

Yes»  we  were  aU  mighty  pleased  to  get  a 
slap  at  the  Sausages,  as  you  call  them,  par- 
ticularly as  they  were  coming  across  to  try 
another  raid  on  our  coast  towns.  We  picked 
them  up  about  daylight,  on  the  Sunday. 
They  at  once  turned  about  and  made  off. 
However,  we  had  their  heels  and  began  to 
overhaul  them  slowly.  We  opened  fire  and 
bc^an  to  hit  them  very  quickly,  although  ten 
miles  off.  The  weather  w^as  very  clear,  so 
they  had  not  the  same  good  luck  as  they  had 
when  we  last  chased  them.  I was  on  the 
disengaged  side  and  filled  in  my  time  watch- 
ing the  shells  explode  alongside,  and  maybe  a 
twelve-inch  shell  doesn’t  send  up  a column  of 
spray.  It  was  a wonderful  sight  to  watch 
them  drop  around  and  alongside  the  Lion^ 
which  was  the  leading  ship.  We  had  a fair 
number  ourselves,  but  the  Lion  got  it  hot, 
till  finally  a lucky  shot  potted  her  in  the 
water-tight  compartment  and  she  had  to 
drop  out.  Then  we  got  to  it.  Shortly  after 
this  one  of  their  Zeps  came  out  to  assist, 
but  she  only  looked  on  from  afar  and  was 
kept  off  by  our  light  cruisers.  I wish  she 
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had  closed  in  so  that  we  could  have  tried  our 
anti-guns  on  her.  Then  I saw  the  Blucher 
a mass  of  flames  and  smoke,  the  other 
three  ships  steaming  off.  Two  of  them,  the 
Derflinger  and  SedlitZj  were  burning  badly;  if 
we  could  only  have  gone  on  for  another 
hour  we  should  have  knocked  out  one,  if 
not  both  of  them,  but  we  were  close  over 
to  their  mine-fields  and  submarine  area.  We 
closed  to  the  Bliichfr  and  had  a go  at  her  with 
my  guns.  My  gun  crew  was  very  glad,  as 
they  had  seen  nothing  of  the  fight  up  till 
then.  We  gave  it  hot  and  heavy  to  the  B^ 
She  was  burning  forward  and  aft  at  times, 
almost  obscured  by  smoke,  but  the  Germans 
stuck  gamely,  firing  with  one  gun  till  the  last. 
Our  destroyers  made  a dash  at  her,  but  she 
was  nearly  done  by  that  time.  The  Arethusa 
led  them;  it  was  a fine  sight  when  they 
closed  in,  they  looked  like  so  many  race- 
horses running  for  the  winning-posf.  She 
struck,  and  our  destroyers  closed  to  rescue 
the  survivors.  She  then  turned  over  and 
sank.  The  Germans  say  she  was  like  a fur- 
nace. They  tried  to  cool  her  by  opening  up 
all  the  sea-cocks.  Altogether  they  lost 
nearly  800  men.  We  feel  we  gave  them 
something  to  think  about.  We  lost  nothing. 
One  of  their  light  cruisers  was  sunk.  The 
B*s  said  they  did  not  think  the  Sedlilz  would 
reach  harbor,  she  was  so  badly  shot  up,  but 
I expect  she  did  as  the  weather  was  fine. 
However,  they  are  both  out  of  action  for 
some  time.  We  got  off  lightly  considering 
the  Lion  and  ourselves  were  really  the  only 
two  ships  engaged.  If  we  had  only  had  an- 
other hour,  or  even  a half,  we  should  have 
had  one  more.  I wish  their  High  Sea  Fleet 
would  come  and  give  us  a chance.  Our  big 
fleet  are  waiting  anxiously  for  it — they 
have  a monotonous  time  of  it — they  envy 
us  greatly  for  many  things.  We  all  live 
in  hope  of  the  great  show  coming. 

There  are  long  periods  of  suspense 
after  action,  for  ships  on  patrol  duty, 
when  only  neutral  shipping  breaks  the 
horizon.  But  never  for  an  instant  can 
the  patrol  relax  its  searching  observa- 
tions, for  just  beyond  the  sky-line  lies  an 
alert  enemy.  There  are  foggy  gales  to  be 
lived  through  in  the  North  Sea,  with  a 
restless,  spumy  sea;  days  of  sweeping 
rain,  black  nights — stress  for  the  ship, 
toil  and  worry  for  the  crew.  Nor  is 
there  safety  in  a glassy  sea  under  a mid- 
day sun,  for  periscopes  defy  the  sharpest 
eyes  of  ships^  lookouts.  Week  after  week 
is  spent  dodging  all  the  perils  of  these 
days  at  sea,  making  no  captures,  but,  as 
the  crew  puts  it,  “Always  living  in 


hopes.”  An  officer  on  H.  M.  T.  No.  01 2 
writes  describing  patrol  duty: 

You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  this 
ship,  H.  M.  T.  No.  012,  is  the  old  City  of 
Edinburgh  with  fourteen  officers  and  a crew 
of  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  a couple  of 
4.7  guns  on  her  forecastle  head  and  one  on 
her  stern,  and  a new  wireless  outfit,  and 
very  business-like  in  gray  paint.  It  was  a 
big  surprise  to  me  when  I had  my  orders  to 
join  H.  M.  T.  No.  012  and  found,  on  inquiry 
at  the  Admiralty  office  at  Glasgow,  it  was  the 
ship  I was  just  about  to  leave.  It  is  very 
monotonous  cruising  around,  waiting  for 
them  to  come  out.  All  the  woodwork  and 
wooden  structures  were  torn  down  and 
thrown  over  the  side — because  of  the  fire 
risk — and  they  were  going  to  put  the  piano 
over.  However,  some  of  us  appealed  very 
earnestly  to  the  commander  to  let  us  keep 
it;  and  after  much  official  consideration,  we 
were  allowed  to  do  so.  Everybody — cap- 
tain included — is  very  glad  that  it  was  kept; 
without  it,  we  would  have  been  absolutely 
helpless  in  the  way  of  amusement.  We  have 
a Ward  Room  paper,  a weekly  to  which  we 
all  supply  a little.  Really  you  never  saw 
such  a thing  in  your  life.  It  is  full  of  the 
most  personal  remarks;  but  it  is  amusing, 
and  ever>"bodv  takes  it  in  the  spirit  for  whiA 
it  is  intended.  It  is  not  permitted  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  Ward  Room  (official  dignity). 
Our  2nd  has  a rather  large  mouth,  which 
some  polite  bounder  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  when  he  was  a kid,  he  fell  down  the 
cellar  stairs  and  his  mouth  caught  on  a nail! 
The  commander  put  the  following  in  it: 

“ Rfstaurant-keeper:  ‘You’re  from  Ger- 
many?’ 

“Customer:  T’m  Hungary.* 

“Restaurant-keeper:  T can’t  ServTa.’” 

Rotten!  Isn’t  it?  When  naval  ^fficers 
are  reduced  to  such  positions  that  they  have 
to  amuse  themselves  with  humor  like  the 
above — well — they  are  in  very  bad  straits. 
We  had  a prehistoric-old-age-pension  Ger- 
man-sausage for  lunch  the  other  day,  but  on 
the  menu  it  was  “ Belgium  Sausage.”  The 
minute  the  commander  saw  it  he  said: 
“What!  More  German  spies?”  And  when 
he  put  his  fork  in  it,  the  darn  thing  turned 
round  and  bit  him.  (Fact.)  At  the  present 
time,  even  we  have  daily  bridge  parties,  rag 
time  concerts,  etc.  iwice  we  have  been 
called  to  action  in  the  middle  of  these  and 
then  gone  back  to  complete  them.  Once  a 
Zep  came  which  a light  cruiser  went  after. 
Really,  it  is  great  sport.  Let  ’em  come — 
let  ’em  all  come.  The  sooner  the  better. 
Oh,  I forgot  to  say  it  was  my  right  arm  that 
was  shot  in  the  last  engagement — right  on 
the  wrist-bone.  If  it  had  been  on  the  funny- 
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ptoinotisd  to  Lieutehant,  and  I had  a letter 
from  hjm  tclJjitg  me  he  had  just  sunfc  tsvo 
German  .submarines,  one  of.  which  was  the 
subrtiarine  chat  sanlc  tbo  Araticl^  ';  This  ex- 
plains why  the  Gentian  Govettimeftt  could 
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small  encounters  that,  of  course,  never 
reached  the  light  of  official  despatches. 
Here  is  an  account  of  one  early  in  the 
war: 

Buenos  Aires,  Aug.  6,  1Q14. 

There  was  a terrific  hand-to-band  fight 
yesterday  on  the  next  wharf  between  the 
crews  of  the  German  Cap  Trafalgar  and  the 
French  Lutrtia.  They  were  armed  with  bot- 
tles instead  of  marlin  spikes.  Needless  to 
say,  there  were  plenty  of  heads  on  each  side 
that  needed  patching  up.  The  Cap  Trafalgar 
was  preparing  to  put  to  sea,  and  once  there 
it  is  surmised  she  will  mount  guns,  and  play 
havoc  with  all  the  shipping  leaving  the 
River  Plata.  Several  English  captains  have 
visited  the  British  Consulate  office  and  of- 
fered to  ram  the  ship  at  her  wharf.  But 
their  offers  were  politely  declined,  and  to-day 
she  put  to  sea. 

Wireless  plants  up  and  down  the  coast 
of  South  America  informed  the  raiders 
operating  there  of  shipping  departures, 
helping  them  enormously  in  capturing 
unsuspecting  steamers,  in  the  ports  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  the  exploits  of  the 
Emdetiy  embellished  with  German  propa- 

fanda,  were  spread  in  the  bazaars  of 
ndia,  and  as  a consequence  P.  & O. 
liners,  unable  to  secure  lascar  crews, 
left  Bombay  undermanned,  and  passen- 
gers washing  down  decks  and  handling 
baggage.  In  the  endeavor  to  secure  even 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  British 
merchantmen,  German  sailors  shipped 
as  German-speaking  Norwegians.  This 
deception  succeeding  for  a time,  was  un- 
covered and  rendered  impossible  by  the 
simple  test  of  an  interpreter  of  the 
English  Home  Office.  He  required  the 
supposed  impostors  to  repeat  “Thirty- 
three  thousand  thieves  thrust  their 
thirty-three  thousand  thumbs  into  thir- 
ty-three thousand  thistles. “ The  real 
Germans  could  not  pronounce  the  /A, 
and  once  detected  were  quickly  interned, 
where  espionage  was  no  longer  possible. 

Despite  all  this,  English  ships  con- 
tinued their  voyages — while  German 
shipping  vanished  from  the  seven  seas. 
The  German  raiders,  prowling  about  the 
trade  routes,  did  little  flirting  with  un- 
known shipping;  captured  merchant- 
men with  prize  crews  aboard  served  as 
lookouts  for  them,  and  reported  their 
observations  by  wireless,  whereupon  the 
cunning  raiders  put  on  full  speed  and 
overhauled  the  victim.  Add  the  clever 


disguises,  such  as  collapsible  funnels  and 
masts,  and  guns  hidden  under  dummy 
deck-houses,  used  by  the  raiders,  and 
one  has  a fairly  good  idea  of  the  odds 
confronting  captains  of  merchantmen. 
Suspicious  of  the  first  blur  of  smoke  on 
the  horizon,  starting  with  every  flash  in 
the  wireless-room,  they  dogged  the  trade 
routes  by  day  and  doused  running  lights 
at  night.  Many  succeeded  in  escaping 
the  raiders,  but  fate  decreed  that  other 
twelve  - knot  cargo  - carriers  were  no 
match  for  twenty-five-knot  cruisers. 
Here  is  a letter  from  an  officer  whose 
ship  was  captured  and  sunk.  He  was 
prisoner  on  the  raider  Kronprinz 
helm  for  a time  and  then  was  landed 
with  other  prisoners  by  a British  vessel, 
released  for  the  purpose  by  the  raider. 

On  board  R.  M.  S.  P.  AUantra, 

Don^t  get  alarmed  and  think  I have  com- 
mand of  the  above  steamer.  Oh,  no  such 
luck;  instead  I am  on  my  way  home  at 
government  expense.  Of  course  you  know 
the  old  Indira  is  no  more.  We  had  a rotten 
time,  for  it  rather  hurts  a fellow  to  see  a ship 
sunk  that  he  has  been  in  four  years,  for  Tm 
a sailor  born  and  love  my  ship.  The  Kron- 
prinz  IVilhelm  got  us.  We  were  the  last  ship 
sunk  in  the  South  Atlantic  so  far  as  we  can 
hear.  Our  ships  are  down  there  now,  and  the 
enemy  keep  away  from  the  trade  routes,  and 
hang  around  in  mid-Atlantic,  short  of  coal — 
good-by  to  them  soon.  We  were  kept  twelve 
days  aboard  the  cruiser  and  although  they 
fed  us  all  right,  it  was  just  rotten,  for  we 
didn’t  fancy  having  a limited  space  with  a 
nasty  lot  of  square-heads  armed  with  swords 
to  prevent  us  straying.  Whenever  they  got 
alarmed  (as  they  did  a lot  of  times)  and  ran, 
we  were  just  put  below,  and  of  course  had 
she  been  cornered  we  would  have  gone  down 
with  her  like  rats  in  a trap.  When  the 
Carmania  sank  the  Cap  Trafalgar^  she  was 
only  fifty  miles  off  us;  and  the  Kronprinz 
ran  like  hell  that  time  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
Imagine  how  we  felt.  I hope  to  join  the 
navy  when  I get  home  and  have  a slap  back  at 
the  rats;  but  they  made  us  sign  a parole  and 
that  I am  afraid  will  give  trouble  as  the  gov- 
ernment may  not  let  us  break  it.  We  had  to 
sign  under  compulsion  and  I don’t  see  why 
it  should  not  be  broken.  You  know-  it  would 
not  have  helped  Old  England  any  to  have 
gone  down  on  board  the  Indira.  Breaking 
It  only  means  getting  shot  if  taken  prisoner — 
Tm  willing  to  take  the  risk. 

Men  rolled  up  from  all  the  trades  on 
all  the  coasts  and  outlandish  ports  of 
the  world  to  do  their  bit — an  amazing 
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bombs  over  to  the  Turks  and  Bill  lights  a 
bomb  fuse  and  it  didn’t  appear  to  be  burning 
right,  so  Bill  ’e  siz,  ^Fll  make  you  fizz,  you 
[eathenr  and  starts  to  blow  on  it,  whenorf 
it  went  and  blew  off  Bill’s  bloomin’  head. 
Hee,  hee,  I didn’t  arf  larf!” 

H.  M.  T.  Same  Ship,  Salonika. 

We  had  some  nurses  aboard  here  to-day. 
They  were  driven  out  of  Serbia  and  it  is 
something  awful  what  some  of  them  have 
gone  through.  Sleeping  at  times  in  bams 
and  old  lofts,  and  occasionally  on  the  road- 
side; living  on  the  same  rations  as  the 
Tommies — tinned  beef  and  biscuits.  Poor 
girls,  we  were  so  sorry  for  them  we  set  them 
up,  and  they  quite  enjoyed  a decent  dinner 
aooard  here. 

H.  M.  S.  Tiger,  Nov,  27,  *16. 

Did  YOU  know  I got  a “mention”  in  the 
Jutland  affair? 

La  Pallxcb,  Pbakcb. 

He  di^  very  happy  at  being  called  out  to 
do  special  duty.  He  rushed  a dangerous 
bridge  in  an  armored  car  at  thirty-five  miles 
an  hour.  I attended  his  naval  funeral. 
We’re  all  glad  he  was  not  taken  prisoner. 

I am  now  a motor-cyclist  scout. 

I failed  in  my  exams  for  mate.  I am  color- 
blind so  I joinra  the  Artists’  Rifles. 

H.  M.  S.  Sirus. 

We  are  doing  high  seas  policeman’s  work, 
overhauling  and  examining  merchant  ships. 
The  most  exciting  time  happened  when  I 
landed  with  a party  of  thii^-nine  sailors 
and  marched  eighteen  miles  in  a night 
and  occupied  a village.  Galer  of  the  Ophit 
is  in  Gibraltar  with  a prize  crew  in  charge 
a Swedish  steamer  caught  loading  contra- 
band cargo  from  German  steamers  sheltering 
in  Teneriffe.  Griggs  is  on  the  hospital  ship 
Rewa  with  our  home  fleet  as  fourth.  He  may 

Set  a chance  to  cool  the  Kaiser’s  heated  brow. 

anders  of  the  R.  N.  R.  has  been  awarded 
the  V.  C.,  without  the  nature  of  the  exploit 
being  published.  He  is  a lieut.  commander 
and  only  thirty. 

London. 

You  really  ought  to  come  over  for  a Zep 
niid;  they  are  great  fun,  a most  lovely  sight 
in  the  ray  of  our  search-light,  just  like  the 
TOvemor’s  silver-wrapped  cigars.  I have 
been  in  three  or  four  raids  already;  it  is  fine 
sport  firing  at  them  with  antis.”  My 
youngest  brother  is  in  the  R.  F.  Corps, 
^^some  birdman.”  So  we  both  hunt  Zeps. 

Tribulations  of  a youngster: 

Port  Said,  A%g%2i,  1916. 

Despite  all  the  wonders  I have  seen  since 
the  war  began,  I would  give  it  all  for  a frigid 
ice-cream  soda.  Don’t  laugh;  think  of  this 
heat — ^the  glass  registers  iio^  and  not  much 
VoL.  CXXXVI.— No. 
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different  at  night.  Picture  me  brown  as  an 
Arab  and  working  in  only  a singlet  and 
overalls.  You  know  the  Murillo  is  a refrig- 
erator ship.  Refrigeration  has  a cool  sound, 
but  one  has  to  wish  to  be  a quarter  of  beef 
to  really  enjoy  it.  There  is  not  even  a re- 
frigeration-room for  ship’s  stores,  just  a little 
ice-chest  on  deck.  We  had  only  been  out  a 
week  when  the  ship’s  fresh  meat  went  bad. 

From  another  youngster,  arriving  in 
Australia  on  a sailing-ship  and  anxious 
to  get  in  the  thick  of  it: 

Here  I am  at  the  end  of  the  passage  and 
thumping  glad  to  be  there.  I have  come  to 
the  condusion  that  to  some  with  a very 
lofty  idea  of  duty,  taking  a royal  in  during  a 
rain  squall,  or  scooping  the  dirt  out  of  the 
chicken-coop  may  constitute  a splendid  situa- 
tion in  time  of  war,  but  to  Sandy  S 

No,  sir  I Nor  are  that  ginger-headed,  walrus- 
faced eold  Welsh  mate,  or  the  weak-willed 
noodle  of  a second  mate  who  delights  in 
catching  sharks  and  albatrosses,  ship-mates 
for  me.  This  is  a spanking  war  with  a chance 
to  do  something  spanking. 

I’m  lucky  and  won  the  D.  S.  Cross  and 
received  it  from  the  King  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  I am  not  sure  which  was  the  worse 
ordeal.  Do  writepone  of  your  cheerful  letters 
to  mother.  Bill  is  at  the  front  in  France,  a 
sub-Lieutenant  in  the  A.  S.  C.,  Jack  is  full 
Lieutenant  in  the  Field  Artillery  and  both 
have  turned  boon  German-killers — two  of 
my  sisters  are  volunteer  nurses,  one  in  hos- 
pital for  Belgian  soldiers,  other  for  British 
wounded — Mother,  needless  to  state,  is  in 
an  awful  state. 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

We  are  carting  coal  around  to  H.  M.  ships 
and  have  had  no  mail.  In  a paper  I see  a 
wireless  from  Berlin  announcing  the  sinking 
of  the  British  S.  S.  Harpalyce  and  twenty- 
eight  lost;  my  brother  was  second  ofiicer. 
We  passed  each  other  at  sea  a year  ago.  It  is 
terrible,  I don’t  know  how  long  before  I will 
get  news  from  home  about  him. 

H.  M.  S.  Majestic, 
Dardanubs,  April  191 

The  Queen  Elizabeth  led  us  into  action  with 
her  band  playing  ” Everybody’s  Doing  It.” 

H.  M.  S.  Agincourt, 

July  19, 10i7^ 

Since  the  Jutland  affair  I’ve  had  no  chance 
to  use  my  turret  on  the  Huns.  I am  just 
the  same  erratic  wandering  chap.  Rather 
fed  up  with  bugles,  pipes,  saluting  and  sa- 
laaming and  stuck  in  same  spot,  never  seeing 
any  land  except  our  drea^  base,  which  is 
miles  away  from  civilization.  Months  on 
end  we  never  see  a soul  except  Naval  people. 
Occasionally  we  get  to  the  fishing  village  of 
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but  these  are  red-letter  days  in  our 

Hves.  An  evening  ashore  is  absolutely  un- 
known. Three  of  the  Glendon  crowd  are  here. 
Hodee  is  on  the  Antrim  and  Emwoldren  is 
on  tne  Duncan.  Bayford  is  on  submarine. 
He  won  D.  S.  C.  at  Gallipoli  early  in  the  war» 
so  did  Acheson  of  the  Indra  Line.  Poor 
Dendreno,  who  joined  the  flying  corps,  was 
shot  down  on  the  French  front.  Wish  I was 
on  the  destroyers;  they  are  the  only  ones 
that  see  occasional  Huns. 

Here  is  the  record  of  one  family: 

M.  P.  A.  103.  O.  T.  Uncos. 

SepUmbcr  22.  i0i6. 

The  Uncos  became  oiler  No.  2 and  we 
loaded  our  cargo  of  fuel  oil  in  the  East  and 
ended  up  in  a region  where  shot  and  shell 
wandered  around.  After  getting  rid  of  our 
precious  cargo  we  turned  around  and  came 
east  again  mr  another  full  load,  and  this 
time  all  the  way  home.  The  wife  l^eeping 
watch  during  the  hours  I had  to  sleep,  and 
glad  I was  to  have  her  sharp  eyes  in  the  sub- 
marine area,  for  the  chief  officer  was  old  and 
past  his  work.  Arrived  safely  in  the'  old 
country,  the  wife  left  me  at  Falmouth,  and 
then  away  under  sealed  orders.  Ten  days 
or  so  before  I could  get  word  to  Mrs.  C.;of 
course  silly  women  folk  igiagined  subs  had 
got  me.  We  wandered  down  to  River  T3me 
and  dry-docked  there;  unfortunately  the 
Chinese  were  restless  so  had  to  stay  aboard 
with  only  two  days^  leave,  first  since  out- 
break of  war.  I reported  to  Admiralty,  being 
an  R.  N.  R.  officer,  but  was  told  (as  usual) 
to  continue  on  my  ship.  I’d  dearly  loved  to 
have  been  told  to  proceed  to  a Naval  depot, 
for  it  is  not  all  honey  to  be  away  on  your 
lonesome,  knowing  that  if  attacked  one 
mistake  ends  you.  Now  about  my  brothers. 
At  the  evacuation  of  Gallipoli  one  of  them 
received  orders  to  proceed  with  five  hundred 
men  to  Anzac  ana  destroy  stores.  He  ar- 
rived there  after  the  guns  had  been  with- 
drawn and  had  a merry  time.  Turks — no 
opposition— shelled  them  night  and  day; 
however,  the  boy  did  his  work  and  left  Anzac 
with  not  very  heavy  casualties.  After  two 
days’  rest,  same  job  at  Helles,  if  you  please; 
bit  thick,  eh  I Had  a beastly  time  at  Helles, 
a big  gale  came  on  and  they  could  not  work, 
only  sit  in  the  dugouts  being  shelled  all  the 
time.  Finally  finished  the  job  and  he 
brought  away  all  but  ten  of  his  men.  He  was 
mentioned  in  orders  of  the  day,  congratu- 
lated and  promoted.  Next  brother  C.  came 
home  from  India,  joined  up,  won  his  commis- 
sion, and  is  now  in  France.  Before  leaving 
he  was  married;  how,  is  rather  amusing — he 
wires  his  fiancee  at  ten  to  be  ready  that  same 


day  at  two.  Bride  goes  to  London  for  special 
license;  finally  my  brother  arrives,  hot, 
dusty,  breathless,  five  minutes  late.  After 
the  event  the  two  innocents  find  they  have 
no  notion  of  where  to  spend  the  six-day 
honeymoon.  Imagine  fifty  excited  relations 
of  all  ages,  each  propounding  his  or  her  own 
view  on  the  subject  and  accompanying  them 
to  the  station.  Finally,  amid  much  noise, 
the  spot  is  selected  for  them,  and  they  have 
to  travel  down  in  the  crowded  Guards  van, 
C.  trying  his  best  to  look  dignified  as  becomes 
a Lieutenant  in  H.  M.^s  Army.  Next 
brother  left  the  sea,  went  to  France  as  a 
private  in  Public  Schools  Batt.,  refused  a 
commission  before  going  out,  saw  service  in 
trenches  and  was  marched  out  and  told  his 
duty  was  to  take  a commission.  Next 
brother  is  in  the  A.  S.  C.  and  saw  the  Uncos 
in  harbor  at  Port  Said,  but  could  not  get  oflF 
to  see  me.  None  of  us  have  seen  each  other 
since  war  began.  Now  if  you  are  not  fed 
up  with  me  and  my  brothers,  you  ought  to 
be.  To  finish  up  with,  the  dear  old  Mater 
and  Pater  sit  at  home,  lonring  and  yet 
dreading  to  see  the  post  and  newspapers 
come. 

On  every  sea  of  the  seven  the  men  of 
Britain's  Merchant  Marine  have  carried 
out  their  appointed  tasks.  They  have 
carried  troops  and  munitions  to  far 
places,  wherever  campaigns  are  under 
way — to  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor, 
Salonika,  German  colonial  Africa,  and  to 
France.  They  have  been  in  the  fighting 
on  patrol  duty,  on  trawlers  bound  sul> 
marine-hunting  or  mine-sweeping,  and 
on  ships  doing  a dozen  unheard  - of 
things.  When  the  veil  of  mystery  now 
spread  over  their  comings  and  goings 
lifts,  and  their  ships  sail  in  New  York 
Harbor,  not  in  lead  color,  but  with  white 
deck-houses  and  house  flags  flying,  and 
the  S.  S.  British  Empire — no  longer 
H.  M.  Transport;  then,  in  the  com- 
panionship of  the  kind  folks  of  the  insti- 
tute, untold  deeds  will  come  to  light. 
Meanwhile  their  letters  come  to  Mr. 
Wood;  and  other  letters  such  as  this: 

He  was  killed  in  action.  ...  It  is  very 
lonely  for  we  women  folks  in  England. 

Certainly,  when  the  question  is  asked 
in  years  to  come,  *^What  did  you  do  in 
the  Great  War^'  the  answer  need  but 
be,  *‘0n  Admiralty  Service,  if  you 
please,  sir!" 
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East  of  Eden 

BY  KATHARINE  FULLERTON  GEROULD 


WAS  with  Twining 
when  it  happened. 
Nothing  but  that— 
actual  presence  on  the 
spot-^ould  give  me 
the  right  to  tell  the  tale; 
for,  untypical  as  it  is, 
irrelevant,  unique,  unexpected,  to  sit  at 
home_  and  imagine  it  would  be  merely 
morbid.  Some  people  may  think  it 
morbid  to  relate  it,  in  any  case.  To  such 
I can  only  say  that  facts  need  no  apol- 
ogy. The  thing  occurred.  What  is 
morbid  is  the  comment  of  the  people 
very  far  away  who  never  understo^. 
I was  there;  day  by  day,  by  his  side,  I 
saw  him  through  it,  and  I can  honor- 
ably assert  that  Twining  was  sincere  to 
the  core,  honest  to  the  bitter  end. 
Though  why  chosen  for  his  peculiar  des- 
tiny, 1 have  never  been  able  to  guess. 

Since  my  day  they  have  set  a statue 
on  the  Kingsborough  campus  that  is  an 
adequate  portrait  of  Roger  Twinin^’s 
type.  I don't  know  what  it  calls  it- 
self, but  it  is  a young  athlete,  half  in  a 
gown,  half  out  of  it,  with  a football 
under  his  arm  and  hockey  shoes  on  his 
feet,  with  a Bible  and  tennis  racouets 
heaped  vaguely  against  him — a symoolic 
resentment,  I take  it,  of  young  Kings- 
rough  going  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature.  A very  nice  person, 
that  statue,  but  too  heterogeneously 
equipped.  Twining,  to  the  life;  if  he 
could  once  have  got  his  Polynesians  td 
play  basket-ball,  he  could  have  gone  on, 
1 believe,  to  expound  the  Pauline  epis- 
tles to  them  with  fluent  ease.  For  he 
was  not  a fool,  and  he  was  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world.  Only,  you  see,  by 
Twining’s  time  at  Kingsborough  (he 
graduated  a few  years  after  I did)  they 
had  completely  canalized  religion  be- 
tween Y.  M.  C.  A.  embankments.  No 
one  cared  about  categorical  imperatives 
any  more — ^not  even  Tug  Lambert  when 
he  was  drunk.  The  statue  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Kingsborough  spirit  which 


moulded  Twining.  For  the  very  special 
trick  life  was  going  to  play  him,  he  was 
a little  handicapped  by  ail  those  imple- 
ments of  sport.  They  didn’t  fit  his  fate. 
Variety  without  complication— ^“  muscu- 
lar,” all  of  it.  And  Roger  Twining  was 
to  be  an  optimist  caught  by  the  Furies, 
a lad  by  no  means  Prometheus  chained 
to  the  Promethean  rock.  If  it  weren’t 
for  the  old  Kingsborough  clannishness, 
I should  be  tempted  to  say  that  he  was 
the  seat  of  a terrific  tempest — and  was 
himself  only  teapot  size.  But,  then,  I 
have  always  stuck  to  the  categorical 
imperative;  and,  while  it  is  an  open 
question  in  my  mind  whether  you  can 
ever  really  convert  a heathen,  I am  quite 
sure  that  you  cannot  convert  him  with 
basket-ball.  In  that  I side  with  Aunt 
Miriam. 

Twining  himself  felt  something  of  it  in 
those  first  discouraged  days  at  his  re- 
mote, incredible  post,  where,  by  mis- 
management at  home  and  the  inoppor- 
tune death  on  the  high  seas  of  the  man 
who  was  to  follow  him  at  once,  he  was 
for  a time  in  sole  charge.  (Y ou  will  have 
made  out,  I hope,  that  he  was  a mis- 
sionary.) As  he  put  it  to  me  petu- 
lantly one  night  on  nis  big  verandah,  “If 
I could  only  have  worked  backward 
instead  of  forward,  unlearned  all  the 
things  a Christian  child  knows,  acquired 
a totem  instead  of  a diploma!”  He  was 
deep  in  Tylpr  and  Frazer  at  the  time, 
and  beginning  to  see  why  the  once 
famous  Mission  was  moribund  and  the 
Catholics  had  it  all  their  own  way  vnth 
the  beautiful,  dying  race.  _ He  was  com- 
ing to  realize,  and  not  without  regret, 
that  basket-ball  can  never  take  the  place 
of  good,  soul-shaking  ritual.  Besides, 
the  natives  would  not  play  basket-ball. 
They  preferred  to  spear  fish,  and  get 
drunk  of  an  evening,^  and  smile  as  no 
Christian  has  ever  smiled. 

Now  let  me  get  to  work  and  abridge 
for  you  the  preTudine  weeks.  ^ 

Pure  Kingsborou^  clannishness  led 
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Twining,  when  he  found  me  existing, 
tourist  fashion,  in  the  best  hotel  on  the 
island,  to  ask  me  to  come  up  to  the 
Mission  and  pay  him  a visit.  Pure 
Kingsborough  clannishness  made  it  pos- 
sible. for  me  to  accept;  for,  though  we 
had  plenty  of  common  acquaintance,  we 
had  never  known  each  other,  and  mis- 
sionaries are  not  my  tipple.^  They  are 
like  ginger-ale,  neitner  intoxicating  nor 
refreshing.  I had  been  in  twenty  minds 
about  accepting,  and  finally  I went  up 
to  see  for  myself.  Having  seen,  I stayed. 
The  scene  got  me.  I was  new  to  the 
South  Seas. 

I shall  never  forget  how  I found  Twin- 
ing, that  first  day,  when  I went  to  return 
his  visits.  He  was  sitting  on  a palm- 
wreathed  eminence,  gazing  fixedly  down 
a forty-five-degree  riant  of  vegetation, 
at  the  huddle  of  roofs  whence  I had 
climbed  to^  his  hill.  Behind  him,  the 
wooden  buildings  of  his  new  compound 
gashed  the  dense,  illimitable  green  of  the 
jungle.  In  a year  or  two  the  compound 
would  be  assimilated  to  the  landscape; 
it  would  be  caressed,  covered,  crept  over, 
by  innumerable  vegetable  parasites.  But 
now  it  was  a raw  wound  in  the  beauty 
of  the  forest.  The  town  lay  a few  hun- 
dred feet  below.  Beyond  the  roofs  were 
docks  of  a sort,  and  enough  corrugated 
iron  to  prove  that  this  paradise  existed 
commercially.  Then  the  boats,  the  reef, 
and  the  ocean  which  took  up  the  tale  of 
infinity  where  the  jungle  left  it  off. 
Twining  sat  there  on  his  volcanic  head- 
land, staring;  and  as  I approached,  a 
little  pile  of  cocoanuts  toppled  over  on 
his  left  foot  as  he  jerked  it  nervously. 
The  Chinese  boy  who  had  guided 
me  to  his  retreat  disappeared  with  the 
merest  grunt  of  announcement.  Twining 
nodded,  then  picked  up  a cocoanut  and 
flung  it  petulantly  down  the  slant  of 
vegetation,  in  the  direction  of  the  town. 
It  grazed  the  green  tree-tops  for  a 
second  or  two,  then  dipped  through  the 
branches  of  a breadfruit  and  fril,  no 
doubt,  to  earth  somewhere. 

“A  perfectly  good  cocoanut  wasted,” 
I remarked,  as  I sat  down  beside  him. 

“I’d  like  to  waste  a few  thousands,” 
he  groaned.  “It  would  be  a darned 
good  thing  for  these  dwellers  in  Eden  if 
they  had  to  rustle  a little  more  for  a 
living.  On  my  word,  I sometimes  envy 


Sherry^  Spencer  over  in  China — rice- 
Christians  and  all.  Sherry  groans  over 
the  Oriental  mind.  Heavens!  It’s  some- 
thing you  can  get  your  teeth  into,  any- 
how, even  if  it  bites  back.  These  folk 
aren’t  anything.  They’re  a law  unto 
themselves.  No,  they’re  not;  they’re 
just  a set  of  privileges  unto  themselves. 
Nature  cockers  them  as  if  they  were 
worth  it.  . . . Man,  you  can’t  teach  the 
Gospel  to  a bunch  of  people  who  don’t 
want  anything  they  haven’t  got.  They 
don’t  even  regret  the  good  old  days  of 
long  pig.” 

“Dying  out,  aren’t  they?” 

“Oh  yes,  and  they'll  be  rresbyterians 
when  they’re  dead,  I shouldn’t  wonder.” 
And  he  kicked  the  ruins  of  the  cocoanut- 
he^  with  a white-canvas  toe. 

That  was  Twining’s  state  of  mind 
when  I first  envisaged  him  and  his  situa- 
tion. I did  not  reply;  I leaned  back  and 
looked,  taking  my  ease;  for  on  this 
occasion  I should  have  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  accept  his  invitation.  He  did 
not  interrupt  my  contemplation,  even  by 
shying  another  cocoanut.  I filled  my 
eyes  with  the  scene,  my  lungs  with  the 
air,  my.  heart  with  all  that  uncompre- 
hended exotic  implication.  _ The  beauty 
was  overpowering.  Nothing  that  you 
could  reasonably  ask  for  was  omitted 
from  the  landscape.  Mountain,  gorge, 
and  valley  were  assembled  in  a hundred 
romantic  contours;  unseen  torrents 
tinkled  softly  in  my  ears;  the  trees  and 
flowers  were  those  of  an  emperor’s 
dream.  A cool,  sweet  trade-wind  ruffled 
all  that  go^eousness  into  life.  And  for 
the  last  fillip,  the  thatched  roofs  below, 
constant  hint  that  you  were  on  the 
threshold  of  something  you  could  never 
hope  to  understand.  . . . Down  in  the 
town  were  officials,  commercial  travelers, 
beach-combers,  men  “from  Sydney” 
(sinister  appellation),  natives  in  cordu- 
roy trousers — dramatic,  full  of  plot  for 
comic  opera  or  a shilling  shocker.  But  I 
would  eschew  drama;  I would  live  for  a 
time  on  the  unspoiled  heights. 

Had  I but  known  it,  I was  like  a man 
with  weak  nerves  refusing  Stevenson  and 
taking  to  Sophocles.  But  I did  not 
know. 

“I’ll  stay,  thank  you,”  I said  at  last, 
and  waved  my  hand  inclusively  to  sug- 
gest that  it  was  to  Nature  I succumbed. 
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** Ripping,  isn’t  it?  Fm  so  glad  you 
will,”  was  T wining’s  rejoinder.  His  tone 
told  me  that  he  was  glad,  but  the  tribute 
to  the  scenery  was  merely  conventionaL 
So  I came  up  and  stayed  with  Twining 
and  his  aunt  Miriam  at  the  Mission.  I 
have,  as  well  as  I can,  given  you  some 
inkling  of  Twining.  You  will  know  more 
about  him  later.  I must  not,  I suppose, 
take  time  to  expound  Aunt  Miriam, 
though  I succumbed  at  once  to  her  pe- 
culiarly American  charm.  It  is  enough 
here  to  define  her  externally — a wonun 
of  sixty-odd,  with  iron-grav  hair,  and  a 
. vast  serenity  which  veiled  her  executive 
type.  She  was  not  Roger’s  aunt;  she 
and  her  husband  had  adopted  Rc^er, 
who  was  an  orphan,  and  it  was  her  hite 
I husband,  “Uncle  Ephraim”  (he,  too,  in 
his  time,  a Kingsborough  man),  who  had 
destined  Roger  to  the  “foreign  held.” 
Roger’s  vocation  was  not  spontaneous, 
you  see;  it  was  a form  of  gratitude,  an 
earnest  of  devotion;  and  that  is  impor- 
tant. Aunt  Miriam  was  there  to  see  that 
he  did  his  job;  but  she  was  especially 
I and  chiefly  there  to  help  him  through 

! the  months  of  his  novitiate,  to  keep  his 

house  until  he  got  a wife  (“helpmeet” 
was  often  Aunt  Miriam’s  word).  Then 
I she  would  go  back  to  her  sisters  in  Illi- 

' nois,  to  whom  she  wrote  long  journal- 

letters.  Aunt  Miriam  never  went  down' 
the  Mission  hill  to  the  town.  She 
knitted  endlessly,  and  made  calico 
clothes  for  those  native  children  whom 
the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw  had  not 
yet  devoured.  And  she  would  sit  for 
hours,  her  writing-pad  on  her  lap,  fazing 
at  the  summit  of  tne  volcanic  headland 
where  I had  first  found  Roger  and  had 
made  my  earth-shaking  decision.  We 
had  people  to  dinner  now  and  then,  and 
I explored  passes  and  ravines  and  caves 
while  Roger  was  busy  below  us  with 
dark  souls  that  matched  the  dark  skins. 

1 stayed  with  them,  as  retrospec- 
tively it  seems  to  me,  an  unconscionably 
long  time.  I was  a loafer,  with  my  hands 
in  my  pockets,  and  I had  never  seen 
anything  I liked  so  much  as  this.  ^ 1 
fetched  a little;  I dipped  into  Twin- 
ing’s  folk-lore  tx^ks;  1 bathed  in  cold 
mountain  pools;  I held  Aunt  Miriam’s 
wool  for  her  to  wind.  The  place  en- 
chanted me  in  no  metaphorical  sense.  I 
can  never  hope  to  reproduce  for  you  the 
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unreality  of  that  island  and  its  beauty. 
It  was  out  of  the  world  as  I conceived 
and  knew  the  world;  I hung,  suspended 
in  time,  over  the  landscape  of  a dream. 
There  was  no  past  or  future;  no  rela- 
tion, no  claim,  no  human  plot.  I might 
(as  in  childhood  one  dreams  of  dmng) 
have  been  floating  on  cirrhus  clouds  or 
treading  the  Milky  Way.  That  is  why 
this  story  will  never  seem  to  me  morbid. 

From  this  fourth-dimensional  world 
in  which  I moved  and  breathed  I was 
awakened,  after  many  weeks,  by  the 
entrance  of  the  heroine.  Even  then  1 
did  not  wake  all  at  once,  for  the  manner 
of  her  entrance  was  in  keeping  with  the 
scene.  We  were  dining  that  night,  Roger 
and  I,  with  the  British  consul,  and  we 
took  a short  cut  through  the  jui^le, 
instead  of  going  round  by  road.  The 
trail  was  wdl  marked  and  well  used,  but 
even  so,  the  wild  guava  clipped  us  close 
and  we  tripped  over  the  offspring  of  the 
patriarchal  bamboos.  As  we  tore  down 
the  last  slant,  she  rose — materialized, 
you  might  say — before  our  eyes:  a white 
figure,  rounding  a huge  palm-trunk  and 
standing  suddenly  before  us.  She  was 
laughing,  under  her  wreath  of  orchids, 
and  the  juice  of  a half-eaten  mango  rip- 
pled lusciously  over  her  right  hand. 

She  made  no  pretence  of  not  knowing 
us,  or  of  introducing  herself.  She  did  not 
even  say,  “You  are  Mr.  Twining  and 
Mr.  Malcolm,  and  I am  Letitia  Quayle, 
whom  you  are  to  meet  at  dinner.  She 
merely  greeted  and  joined  us.  Nor  did 
she  apologize  for  the  mango  (which  is  a 
fruit  without  social  virtues),  though  she 
threw  it  away. 

I did  not  know,  just  at  first,  how  it 
aflFected  Twining,  for  I was  busy  feeling 
the  pleasant  shock  of  it  to  the  full.  She 
was  artless  and  exquisite  as  a dryad  or 
as  Virginia  on  the  sands  of  Mauritius. 
She  came  forward  as  if  she  belonged  to 
us,  as  if  we  all  belonged  together  in  some 
naif  legend.  She  did  not  break  the 
dream.  She  was  natural  as  the  mango 
that  she  flung  away  to  rot  beneath  the 
bamboos.  Perhaps  I can  describe  better 
the  effect  of  her  apparition  if  I say  that 
my  mind  suddenly  became  a reminiscent 
welter  of  Atala,  Typee,  and  the  like 
— ^though  she  was  fair  as  a lily. 

It  was  I who  made  foolish  talk  until 
we  turned  into  the  con$ular  garden. 
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Twining  was  dumb.  Only  as  we  climbed  taught  me  this  thing  which  I had  never 
the  steps  of  the  verandah  he  turned  to  seen — as  you  would  recognize  jm  earth- 
her  and  asked,  “Do  you  ever  wear  quake  the  first  time  you  felt  it.  Love 
blue?’’  at  first  sight  was  its  name;  even  before 

“Constantly.”  And  the  least  shade  we  reached  the  consular  garden  Roger 
of  formality,  of  Europeanism,  crept  over  had  handed  oyer  the  key.  So  much 
her  face.  beauty  lies  buried  for  me  in  that  South 

“I  thought  so.”  He  turned  away  and  Sea  isle  to  which  I shall  never  return, 
walked  up  to  the  consul.  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  things  in 

My  thoughts  veered  sharply  to  Aunt  that  isolated  dream,  I now  feel,  was  the 
Miriam,  above.  Perhaps  the  “help-  suddenness  and  completeness  of  Roger 
meet”  was  nearer  than  she  thought.  Twining’s  surrender  to  the  miracle. 
Roger  was  pale,  his  dark  eyes  had  re-  They  step  throu^  the  paps  of  the  great 
captured  their  lost  fervor,  and  an  im-  fairy-tales — the  Dantes,  the  Romeos,  the 
mortal  curiosity  sharpened  his  fine  feat-  Siegfrieds — and  we  watch  and  listen, 
ures.  Mentally  I withdrew  on  the  spot,  and  are  moved  to  tears,_  and  p away 
I devoted  myself  to  that  eminent  scien-  disbelieving.  But  once  iri  a thousand 
tist.  Professor  Quayle,  fellow  of  every  moons  Life  makes  the  incomparable 
society  that  exists  for  the  purpose  of  gesture  for  hersejf;  and  I shall  always 
discovering  the  skeleton  in  the  racial  thank  God,  in  spite  of  everything,  that 
closet.  It  was  worth  while.  He  was  I have  seen  love  burst  into  complete 
eclectic,  as  the  great  scientists  are;  he  flower  in  a single  instant, 
knew  a lot  about  anthropology,  and  Letitia?  Well,  she  was  a woman;  she 
could  see  the  humor  of  a dinosaur.  His  had  her  part  to  play;  and,  that  evening, 
talk  was  delightful;  neglipntly  chal-  after  his  hoarse  question  (“Do  you  ever 
lenged  by.  our  host,  he  became  the  wear  blue?”  How  it  rings,  sinister  in  my 
Scheherazade  of  the  Stone  Age.  Also  he  ears,  but  sweet!)  she  played  it.  But  he 
had  been  ever3rwhere — scientists  are  the  saw  her  first  stepping  out  of  the  forest 
pampered  children  of  our  generation-^  as  Virginia.  Letitia  Quayle  was  com- 

and  his  metaphors  were  as  good  as  his  plicated,  yes.  But  what  is  more  corn- 

facts.  If  this  be  “shop,”  I thought,  let  plicated  than  a flower?  We  prate  of  the 
me  never  hear  anything  else.  Letitia  simplicity  of  nature  by  way  of  disparag- 
had  accompanied  him  to  many_  places  ing^  the  poor  little  nursery  subtleties  of 
far  from  trade  centres,  and  joined  in  civilization.  We  are  great  fools.  Letitia 
with  eager  anecdotes.  A curious  educa-  Quayle  was  simple  as  a rose;  and  let  the 
tion,  I reflected,  as  I listened  to  her.  She  botanists  say  how  simple  that  is.  Now 

had  never  been  to  Paris  or  Rome,  but  you  see  what  I mean.  She  was  idy- 

she  was  intimate  with  sharks  and  fruit-  llically  natural — and  very  complex.  She 
eating  bats,  and  the  Falls  of  the  Zambesi  bloonJed  and  glowed  with  perfect  fitness 
were  to  her  a more  familiar  name  than  at  the  heart  of  that  tropic  jungle;  she 
Niagara.  Fair,  very  fair,  her  blond  surprised  us  no  mpre  than  a butterfly, 
hair  growing  in  a widow’s  peak;  young  But — simple?  I stick  to  my  own  theory, 
with  the  very  essence  of  youth;  a child  In  spite  of  her  initial  playing  of  the 
not  of  cosmopolis,  but  of  the^  planet,  part,  Letitia  came  to  Roger  Twining 
I let  my  eyes  dwell  on  her  in  sheer  very  naturally.  Professor _ Quayle  was 
pleasure,  this  girl  of  strictly  Saxon  feat-  due  to  stay  tor  a month,  investigating 
uring,  whose  familiar  allusions  were  to  coral^  formations.  Aunt  Miriam^  lifted 

£ laces,  people,  food,  and  customs  that  I Letitia  bodily  from  the  hospitalities  be- 
ad .never  heard  of.  The  only  drawback  low  and  carried  her  up  to  the  Mission 
to  my  irresponsible  delight  (for,  remem-  headland.  I do  not  know  how  else  to  put 
ber,  I had  withdrawn  while  yet  there  it,  though  of  course  Mrs.  Twining  never 
was  time — had  taken  a great  backward  stirred  from  the  compound.  _ There 
leap  before  I reached  the  threshold)  was  seemed  to  be  no  formal  invitations; 
Roger’s  silence.  Though  I had  never  simply.  Aunt  Miriam  expected  her,  and 
witnessed  the  phenomenon  before,  I she  came.  Roger  and  I would  take  her 
knew  what  it  was  and  what  it  meant:  back,  late  in  the  evening,  after  dinner, 
the  stored  experience  of  the  race  had  Mrs.  Twining  had  seen,  as  I had  seen. 
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and  she  wanted  to  be  sure.  I do  not 
think  it  occurred  to  her  that  Miss  Quayle 
would  refuse  Roger.  Nor  did  it  occur 
to  me,  though  never  was  courtship  less 
like  courtships  at  home.  Roger  showed 
less  ardor  than  absorotion;  he  went 
about  the  business  of  life  as  though 
Letida  were  the  air  he  breathed.  He 
took  her,  you  would  say,  calmly;  but 
she  was  the  basis  of  existence.  When  she 
was  not  there  he  -seemed  to  suffer 
dumbly,  like  an  animal.  I could  swear 
that  for  a fortnight  he  spoke  no  word 
to  her;  yet  if  he  had  been  visibly  on 
his  knees,  his  attitude  could  not  have 
been  clearer.  His  Polynesians  got  drunk 
in  peace,  those  days. 

And  Letitia  ? No  girl  in  my  world  has 
ever  treated  a lover,  declared  or  unde- 
clared, as  she  treated  Roger.  She  turned 
to  him  for  everything.  We  picknicked 
in  deep,  vine-hung  ravines  above  fngid 
and  shadowed  pools;  and  I have  seen 
her,  without  coquetry,  without  affecta- 
tion, bend  her  head  forward  to  drink 
from  a cup  he  held,  or  feed  him  a rose- 
apple  with  her  own  fingers.  They  clam- 
bered down  exotic  trails  hand  in  hand, 
and  stood  together  like  children  to  gaze 
at  a waterfall.  Not  a hint  of  passion; 
onlv  that  beautiful  and  calm  clinging  to 
each  other.  My  constant  presence  did 
not  embarrass  them;  if  it  was  Arden,  I 
was  their  faithful  fool.  Do  you  wonder 
that  my  dream  was  so  long  undisturbed, 
or  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  came  after, 
I look  back  upon  it  as  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  life — a thing  (sometimes  I des- 
erately  feel)  that  fate  should  never 
ave  dared  to  touch? 

The  wonder  of  it  is,  of  course,  that 
that  fortnight  could  ever  have  been. 
Even  I,  completely  obsessed  with  the 
notion  that  we  were  existing  outside  of 
history,  knew  that  it  could  not  last  like 
this.  A breath  suffices  to  destroy  so  deli- 
cate a beauty.  I knew  the  breath  would 
come.  Even  in  tales,  it  always  does.  We 
pay  tribute  forever  to  the  Eumenides. 

All  those  enchanted  days  Aunt 
Miriam  said  nothing.  She  left  Letitia  to 
Roger  and  to  me — though  Letitia  spent 
many  an  hour  by  Aunt  Miriam’s  side, 
and  God  knows  what  they  talked  of. 
That  Aunt  Miriam’s  was  not  the  first 
disturbing  breath,  I know.  Sixty  years 
of  self-control  had  made  Aunt  Miriam 


a marvel  of  a woman.  She  was,  in  this 
case,  the  more  of  a marvel  that  she  had 
no  romance  in  her.  I have  been  bitter, 
very  bitter,  about  it  all;  but,  strangely 
enough,  never,  in  my  most  sky-defying 
moods,  bitter  against  Aunt  Miriam. 

The  disturbing  breath  came,  as  I knew 
it  would  and  must;  came  when  Roger 
Twining’s  cup  spilled  over  and  his  pas- 
sion declared  itself.  Disturbing,  at  first, 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  manner  of 
perfection  changed;  that  the  tenderness 
quickened  and  flashed  and  kindled  into 
a romance  so  poignant  that  my  eyes 
smarted  in  beholding  it.  By  what  slow 
radations  or  what  swift  transmutation, 
nown  only  to  their  inmost  selves,  it 
came,  I cannot  say.  Though  two  people 
were  never  more  meetly  chaperoned, 
they  were  sometimes  alone;  and  1 fancy 
that  change  could  have  become  con- 
scious only  when  they  were  together  in 
solitude.  They  came  back  uom  the 
volcanic  headland  where  I had  first 
found  Roger  petulantly  staring,  hand  in 
hand,  and  ranged  themselves  Tike  deco- 
rous children  before  Aunt  Miriam  and 
me.  The  flaming  sunset  was  behind 
them;  the  sudden  twilight  was  already 
darkening  the  remoter  comers  of  the 
verandah.  Hand  in  hand,  with  soft, 
awe-struck  voices,  they  told  us  that  they 
were  goin^  to  be  married.  It  was  the 

fentlest  climax  I have  ever  known,  yet 
felt  as  if  something  perfect  had  passed 
away.  The  marvel,  as  I have  said  be- 
fore, was  that  the  previous  fortnight 
could  ever  have  been.  Roger  Twining 
fell  manfully  in  love  at  sight;  nothing 
but  the  perfect  concord  of  the  two 
creatures  could  have  kept  him  like  a 
child  with  her  just  so  long  as  she  wanted 
to  be  a child.  You  pay  for  concord  like 
that  between  man  and  woman — pay 
with  sacrifices  laid  on  the  immemorial 
altar  of  sex.  Love  itself  is  a fever;  and, 
as  if  that  were  not  enough,  the  irrele- 
vant world  steps  in  to  point  out  that 
marriage  is  a practical  matter.  With 
love  announced,  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil  troop  in.  Small  wonder  that 
priests  bolster  marriage  up  with  sacra- 
ments! 

As  luck  would  have  it.  Professor 
Quayle  had  gone,  in  a motor-boat,  to 
cmise  for  a few  days  among  outlying 
uninhabited  islands  and  far  reefs  whence 
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he  could  gather  polypi  at  will.  Letitia 
was  under  the  nominal  chaperonage  of 
the  British  consul’s  wife,  but  it  had 
been  arranged  that  she  should  ^end  a 
night  or  two  at  the  Mission.  To  this 
Aunt  Miriam  now  objected.  Letitia 
must  not  be  her  guest,  she  told  Roger, 
until  Professor  Quayle  had  sanctioned 
the  betrothal.  The  flesh  had  come  in, 
you  see,  already,  and  here  was  the 
world.  The  devil  got  his  innings  later. 
Roger  affected  to  be  shocked  by  the 
conventions — ^what  true  lover  is  not 
shocked  by  them? — but  Aunt  Miriam 
was  adamant.  Letitia  succumbed 
dumbly,  like  a hurt  child.  It  seemed 
wanton  cruelty  to  part  them.  That 
Professor  Quayle  should  refuse  Roger 
was  incredible.  It  was  mere  supersti- 
tion, vain  as  any  tabu.  I took  it  upon 
myself  to  tell  Mrs.  Twining  this;  but 
she  did  not  move  a hair’s-breadth  from 
her  position.  Until  Letitia’s  father 
could  give  his  consent,  she  would  not 
have  Letitia  under  her  roof  as  Roger’s 
betrothed.  She  owed  it  to  Professor 
Quayle.  So  we  took  Letitia  down  to  the 
town  again,  instead  of  keeping  her  with 
us  on  tne  heights. 

The  prohibition  was  purely  formal,  as 
even  Aunt  Miriam  admitted,  and  Letitia 
was  at  liberty  to  come  each  morning  and 
“ spend  the  day.”  So  few  of  those  days 
of  probation  there  were — only  three,  all 
told,  between  the  engagement  and  Pro- 
fessor Quayle’s  return.  Yet,  with  their 
atmos^ere  of  trial,  of  waiting,  we 
seemed  to  be  taking  something  indefi- 
nite, equivocal,  painful,  into  our  lungs 
with  each  breath  we  drew.  Gone  was 
the  happy  oxygen  of  the  idyllic  fortnight. 
Sometimes  I gazed  up  at  the  low-hung 
stars  and  clenched  my  fists  and  vowed  it 
shouldn’t  pass;  that  one  instant  should 
suflBce  for  Quayle’s  consent,  and  that 
then  Letitia  and  Roger  should  wander 
back  hand  in  hand,  for  a time,  to  their 
Eden.  I,  their  faithful  fool,  would 
stand  guard  between  them  and  the 
world.  Curiously,  you  see,  I did  not 
crave  an  immediate  marriage  for  them; 
I craved,  rather,  a return  of  the  un- 
capturable  days.  Nothing  had  ever 
been  so  beautiful  as  the  fortnight  of 
their  idyll.  Nothing — I set  it  down  with 
an  unflinching  pen — ever  has  been.  I 
stand  committed  to  that. 


They  stuck — the  dears! — more  closely 
to  Aunt  Miriam  during  those  days.  The 
world  and  the  flesh,  as  I was  saying, 
had  got  in  their  work.  They  were  not 
so  happy  as  they  had  been,  though  love 
was  in  every  sweet  and  modest  gesture. 
I knew — don’t  ask  me  how — that  they 
themselves  (even  as  I,  the  spectator) 
were  looking  back  rather  than  forward. 
Better,  infinitely,  marriage  than  this; 
but,  oh,  best  of  all,  the  unreal  days  for- 
ever past.  Their  ardor  was  the  tenderest 
thing  imaginable.  Even  Roger  seemed 
only  to  want  Letitia’s  hand  to  hold — 
quietly,  peacefully,  in  our  presence.  It 
was  not  mawkish,  for  there  was  no 
ulterior  suggestion  in  that  simple,  mu- 
tual caress.  Friends,  you  would  have 
said,  if  friends  ever  had  just  that  hunger. 
But  I knew  better  than  that,  for  my 
room  was  next  to  Roger’s,  and  I knew 
how  he  paced  his  wide  porch,  sleepless, 
through  the  night,  and  how  he  was  never 
himself  again  until  the  morning  when 
Letitia  came  stepping  through  tne  gar- 
den, bringing  calm  with  her.  They  were 
bad,  those  three  days  of  the  professor’s 
absence,  but  so  cunningly  arranged  that 
each  hour  was  tolerable,  almost  desirable 
compared  with  the  one  that  followed  it. 
In  ail  that  stillness  and  sweetness  events 
progressed  with  catastrophic  speed.  It 
seemed  as  though  an  unseen  nurricane 
drove  us  on,  though  the  Trade  never 
ceased  its  gentle  rhythm. 

It  was  the  second  evening,  and  the 
last  savored  hour  before  Letitia  must 
descend^  to  the  ho^itality  of  the  con- 
sul’s wife.  Mrs.  Twining  stirred  the 
scented  air  with  some  faint  rebuke  of 
Roger  for  neglect  of  duty.  He  answered, 
defending  himself.  Then  Aunt  Miriam 
turned  to  Letitia  to  make  her  peace. 

*‘I  don’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t  go 
down  to  the  school  to-morrow,  my  dear. 
You  can’t  know  too  soon  about  the  work 
that  you  will  share  if  you  marry  Roger.” 

“Oh,  but  I couldn’t.”  The  girl 
stopped,  as  if  to  And  a tone  even  gentler 
than  that  first  murmur  of  hers.  “You 
see,  I don’t  believe  any  of  it.” 

Aunt  Miriam  gave  no  sign  of  what 
must  have  been  to  her  a terrible  shock. 
A strong  woman,  very.  “You  mean  that 
you  are  not  a Christian,  Letitia?” 

“A  Christian?  Oh  no.  I’ve  never 
been  to  any  church.  Father  has  no  re- 
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ligion,  and  of  course  I think  as  he  does/’ 

“You  poor  child!”- 

It  must  have  been  Letitia  Quayle’s 
beauty  that  wrung  this  groan  from  Mrs. 
Twining,  for  on  matters  of  faith  she  was 
unconipromising.  I felt  sick. 

“Did  you  know  this,  Roger?”  His 
aunt  turned  to  him. 

“ It  never  occurred  to  me  to  tell  him,” 
Letitia  threw  in.  “Does  it  matter, 
R^er?’* 

Twining  answered,  slowly,  heavily, 
“Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  my 
dear.” 

“You  see.”  The  girl  turned  to  Mrs. 
Twining.  “He  says  it  doesn’t  matter.” 

“But,  Letitia”  — Aunt  Miriam  fal- 
tered for  an  instant,  then  went  on — 
“how  could^  ypu,  an  atheist,  marry  a 
Christian  missionary?  A vrife  must  be 
a helpmeet.” 

I breathed  more  easily  now  that  the 
fatal  word  was  out;  it  had  not  been 
pronounced  before,  and  it  was  inevit- 
able that  some  time  it  should  be. 

“I  was  brought  up  on  all  those  books 
Roger  has  in  there.  I couldn’t  believe 
the  Christian  religion — ^though  of  course 
it  is  a very  nice  religion.  I didn’t  know 
I should  have  to  teach  it.  I knew  Roger 
would  have  to,  but  I supposed  I should 
just  stay  at  home  and  love  him.”  Then, 
with  a stifled  desperation  (but  all  so 
gentle — pianissimo) : “I  haven’t  thought 
about  marriage  much.  I’ve  only  thought 
about  Roger.  And — forgive  me,  Mrs. 
Twining — ^if  Roger  doesn’t  mind,  need 
you?  He  is  a missionary  himself,  you 
see.  He  must  know  best.”  Then  she  tried 
for  mirth.  “If  Roger  throws  me  over 
— ^why,  then,  we  shan't  have  to  bother 
with  asking  father,  shall  we?  It  will  all 
be  out  of  the  way  before  he  gets  back.” 

Roger  leaned  over  and  grasped  Leti- 
tia’s  hand.  Mrs.  Twining  rose  from  her 
deep  chair  and  paced  the  wide  verandah 
once,  twice,  three  times,  the  length  of 
it.  Then  she  stopped  before  the  pair 
and  spoke,  and  I knew  she  was  trying 
not  to  sound  harsh : 

“ Roger  will  convert  you.” 

The  two  young  things  started.  They 
had  already  had  time  to  forget. 

“Oh  no,  I shan’t.  Aunt  Miriam.  I 
don’t  want  her  different  in  any  way.” 

I,  of  course,  said  nothing.  The  idyll 
was  spoiling  slowly  before  my  eyes,  at- 
VoL.  CXXXVI.— No.  Sli.-^ 
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tacked  first  here,  then  there,  by  insidi- 
ous, destructive  agents.  But  the  hero 
and  heroine  were  perfect  still.  How  long 
would  it  be  before  the  poison  ate  in — 
reached  the  heart  of  the  idyll,  and 
them? 

That  night  I had  two  sleepless  house- 
mates, I knew;  I could  hear  Aunt 
Miriam  walking  about  her  room. 

Mrs.  Twining  was  a strong  woman. 
She  said  nothing  to  me;  she  bade  Roger 
good-bye  when  ne  went  off  to  the  school 
as  naturally  as  if  his  religious  integrity 
were^  not  threatened.  She  greeted 
Letitia  with  a serenity  that  was  almost 
sweetness.  Only  I,  perhaps,  knew  how 
deep  was  her  disturbance,  for  I caught 
her  replacing  Primitive  Paternity  on 
Roger’s  shelves  with  a little  disgusted 
pu^.  I did  not  know  but  that  she  might 
call  on  me  to  be  devil’s  advocate;  to 
expound  to  her  how  one  might  be  non- 
Christian  and  yet  not  heathen.  But 
apparently  she  was  waiting  for  Quayle’s 
return  before  making  any  move.  Twin- 
ing himself,  that  day,  seemed  untrou- 
bled. He  had  not  yet  awaked  from  his 
dream.  Letitia,  too,  seemed  uncon- 
scious. It  was  only  Aunt  Miriam  and  I 
who,  under  a sunny  sky,  put  up  helpless 
hands  against  the  coming  storm.  I was 
not  shocked,  as  she  was,  by  Letitia’s  non- 
religiousness. It  hit  me  in  quite  another 
place.  Roger  Twining  was  not  any  too 
enamoured  of  his  profession,  as  I well 
knew;  it  might  be  that  Letitia  would 
ruin  it  utterly  in  his  eyes.  And  if  Uncle 
Ephraim  (stout  old  son  of  Kingsbor- 
ough)  was  a portentous  ghost  to  me, 
who  had  never  seen  him,  what  must  he 
be  to  Roger,  bowed  down  under  his  bur- 
den of  gratitude — and  to  Aunt  Miriam, 
who  had  been  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  soul 
of  his  sturdy  soul?'  Only  three  days  be- 
fore, I had  walked  in  Arden  with  the 
untroubled  pair.  And  already  my 
fourth-dimensional  world  was  receding 
into  the  original  myth.  The  slow  sun 
gave  no  sign;  but  the  moon,  past  the  full 
and  rising  later  each  evening,  seemed  to 
be  marking  off  the  stages  of  the  legend. 
That  very  night  we  should  sit  in  dark- 
ness, and  we  should  escort  Letitia  home, 
each  of  us  with  a lantern  in  his  hand. 

. . . Believe  me,  the  moon  is  the  real 
timekeeper;  it  is  she  who  marks  our 
human  intervals. 
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It  came  very  suddenly,  that  night,  as 
we  sat  looking  at  the  stars.  By°‘it”  I 
mean — oh,  it  is  very  hard  to  tell — ^the 
real  irruption  of  the  devil,  perhaps.  The 
world  and  the  flesh,  with  their  simulta^ 
neous  utterance  of  the  word  “ marriage,” 
had  had  their  turn,  and  they  had  not 
been  able  to  shatter  the  dream.  The 
devil  came  in,  I suppose,  with  Letitia’s 
paganism  (if  you  can  call  it  that);  but 
that  was  only  his  formal  entrance,  his 
conventional  cue.  We  were  all  breath- 
ing a little  hard,  but  we  were  not  without 
hc^e.  There  was  a deep  plot  among  us 
— the  only  time  we  four  conspired  to 
gether — ^to  put  off  consideration  of  the 
problem,  to  pretend  that  there  was  no 
problem.  Even  Aunt  Miriam,  with  a 
quiet  hand  on  Letitia’s  knee,  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  it  to  solve — or  dissolve  itself. 
But  the  devil  had  made  a good  entrance. 
Hewasinfineform,  Imaysay.  None  of  us 
helped  him,  but  he  did  not  need  our  help. 

Letitia,  as  if  with  a half-thought  of 
explaining  herself,  of  showing  the  de- 
cency of  her  impious  upbringing,  had 
given  us  a wandering  narrative  of  her 
youth.  Mrs.  Quayle  had  died  when 
Letitia  was  ten.  Since  then  her  life  had 
been  the  interesting  and  curious  thing 
I have  earlier  hinted  at.  Her  stress  was 
not,  as  it  had  first  been,  on  the  exotic 
side  of  that  wandering  life;  rather,  1 
thought,  on  the  important  things  Pro 
fessor  Quayle  had  done,  and  the  distin- 
guished friends  they  had  had  in  every 
art  of  the  globe.  But  Letitia  was  not 
erself  interested — she  was  incapable  of 
“side” — and  Aunt  Miriam  asked  no  eager 
questions.  She  had  clasped  Letitia’s  hand 
in  hers,  firmly,  as  if  she  would  hold  her 
bodily  back  from  Heathenesse.  Roger 
had  Letitia’s  other  hand,  and  so  they  sat. 

Then  I was  startled  by  Roger’s  voice, 
seeming  to  come  from  very  far  away, 
from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  dream  ui 
which  he  walked: 

“Do  you  ever  wear  blue,  Letitia?” 

It  was  the  first  question  -be  had  ever 
asked  her.  It  brought  back  to  me  all  the 
savor  of  that  woodland  miracle  when  we 
had  met  her,  garlanded,  in  the  forest, 
and  Virginia  had  flung  away  her  dripping 
mango  unashamed. 

“Often.  Do  you  want  me  in  a blue 
frock?” 

“Yes.” 


“I’ll  put  one  on  to-morrow.  White  is 
what  I like  best.  But  why?” 

Her  tone  had  changed,  as  it  always 
changed  when  she  spoke  to  Roger,  and 
his  when  he  spoke  to  her.  They  seemed 
to  strike  the  same  note;  their  voices 
mingled;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
gamut  they  kept  for  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

“It’s  your  wdow’s  peak,  I think.  I 
used  to  play  with  a little  girl  who  wore 
Mue  and  had  yellow  hair  in  a widow’s 
peak.  I was  very  fond  of  her.  What 
was  her  name,  Auntr?” 

Letitia  laughed.  Yes,  what  was  her 
name?” 

Mrs.  Twining  seemed  to  rouse  herself 
from  deafness.  “What  is  it,  my  dear?” 

“The  girl  I used  to  play  with,  trfio 
had  yellow  hair  and  a widow  s peak,  and 
always  wore  blue?” 

Aunt  Miriam  answered,  slowly,  “It 
must  have  been  Mabel  Cheyne,  Roger.” 

“I  remember  Minnie  Cheyne.  She 
wasn’t  like  that.” 

“Mabel  was  her  little  sister  who  died. 
You  played  with  her  in  the  very  begin- 
ning. I am  surprised  that  you  remember 
her. 

“I  don’t,  very  well.  It  must  have 
been  very  far  back,  when  I was  tiny. 
I can’t  say  I really  remember  Mabel, 
but  I do  -remember  the  widow’s  peak 
and  the  blue  dress.  Did  I go  to  her 
funeral  ?” 

“Of  course  not!”  Mrs.  Twining’s 
voice  was  sharp.  “You  were  far  too 
young  to  go  to  funerals.  We  went,  of 
course.  She  was  a pretty  child,  and,  in 
our  baby  way,  you  were  very  fond  ai 
er.  You  soon  got  over  it,  of  course.” 

“It  is  odd  that  I should  remember. 
But  you  know  I’ve  always  liked  widow’s 
peaks,  uncannily,  since  Mabel — if  that 
was  her  name.  And  she  must  have  had 
Mue  dresses.” 

“And  you  want  me  to  wear  blue  in 
memory  of  her?”  Ledtia  was  totally 
without  coquetry,  I knew,  but  I thought 
she  would  be  amused.  There  was  no 
amusement  in  her  tone,  however — only 
a Uank  meekness. 

“I  don’t  really  care  a bit.  Only, 
somehow,  blue  fits  with  your  hair.  I 
seem  to  see  it  that  way.” 

Mrs.  Twining  turned  to  her.  “He 
used  to  play  with  Mabel  every  day — 
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such  babies  they  were.  In  some  queer 
way,  it  made  an  impression.”^  It  was 
almost  as  if  she  were  apologizing  for 
Roger's  vagaries. 

‘^As  if  I cared  a hang,  dear!”  His  tone 
was  the  Letitia  tone  again,  pure  and 
full — ^the  tone  he  kept  for  her.  Then 
I heard  it  sunk  to  a whisper.  ”For  me, 
you  are  forever  and  forever  in  white.” 
I don’t  think  Mrs.  Twining  heard.  She 
had  turned  her  head  away  from  them. 

Though  we  longed  for  the  moon,  she 
did  not  rise,  and  Letitia  bravely  made 
ready  to  go.  A little  breeze  had  sprung 
up  from  the  forest,  and  the  scent  of 
ginger  struggled  with  the  frangipani  in 
our  nostrils.  The  stars  were  very  clear. 
We  were  all  loath,  in  our  own  way,  I 
think,  to  let  the  moment  go.  Far  down 
the  tree-smothered  slope  to  the  east,  a 
native  voice  rose  through  our  silence, 

fiiercing  it  with  melancholy  song — some 
ate  farer  from  a feast,  winding  up  a 
green  trail  to  his  village. 

“Your  father  comes  back  to-mor- 
row?” It  was  Aunt  Miriam  who  asked 
it,  her  hands  on  the  girl’s  shoulders. 
“By  ten  in  the  morning,  he  said.” 
Aunt  Miriam  kissed  her  good-night. 
^‘I’ll  go  down  and  see  him,  and  fetch 
you  back  with  me,  if  he’ll  let  me.” 

“You?  And  why  not  I?”  Roger 
broke  in. 

“You’ll  be  busy,  my  dear,  in  the 
morning.  Your  work — ^your  calling — 
your  sacred  task — must  come  first  of  all. 
Your  people  mustn’t  think  you  put  even 
Letitia” — she  kissed  the  girl — “before 
them.  Of  course  you  will  see  Professor 
Quayle — but  I must  see  him,  too.^  Your 
uncle  would  have  wished  it  done  in  that 
way.”  There  was  no  gainsaying  her 
tone. 

“Can’t  I bring  father  up  to  you?” 
Even  Letitia  knew  that  Mrs.  Twining 
never  left  the  Mission.^ 

“My  dear,  I stand  in  my  husband’s 
place.  I must  go  to  him  for  Roger. 
And  you  children  must  start  at  once.  It 
is  late.  I’m  afraid.  Good-night.”  She 
clasped  the  girl  to  her,  then  kissed  Roger 
and  went  into  the  house. 

I was  privately  amused  that  Mrs. 
Twining’s  conservatism  should  choose  to 
take,  in  this  instance,  so  European  a 
form.  The  gesture  didn’t  “go”  with 
her,  but  her  firmness  did,  and  I saw 


afresh  how  Roger  was  both  supported 
and  handicapped.^  Wonderful  Aunt 
Miriam! 

We  stood,  the  three  of  us,  looking  at 
the  stars  for  a moment  before  starting 
down  the  trail.  A faint  radiance  in  the 
east  showed  that  the  moon  was  on  her 
way  to  us.  How  I wish  we  had  waited 
for  her — defied  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil;  prolonged  that  moment,  and 
seen  her  rise!  But  we  did  not.  We 
plunged  into  the  forest  on  our  downward 
path — I in  front,  like  a link-boy  j Letitia 
and  Roger  (the  darlings!),  hand  in  hand, 
behind  me.  My  heart  was  very  light 
over  the  little  matter  of  creeds;  they 
were  so  beautiful,  those  two,  together. 
That,  of  course,  was  the  devil  getting 
well  down  to  his  part — my  lightness  of 
heart,  I mean. 

The  next  day  was,  as  it  were,  the  last; 
and  I hardly  know  how  to  chronicle  it 
for  you.  ■ I will  at  least  leave  out  every 
irrelevant  thing,  though  it  was  packed, 
wilfully,  with  irrelevancies.  The  native 
boy  who  came  running  to  Roger  at  dawn, 
because  his  father  was  dying;  the  snake* 
I killed  after  breakfast  in  the  garden; 
the  sudden  shower  that  came  drench- 
ingly  down  and  delayed  Mrs.  Twining’s 
expedition  to  the  town — all  those  things 
were  irrelevant,  though  they  figured  in 
the  general  irritation  of  our  hearts. 
Personally,  I could  hardly  wait  for  the 
old  ex-chief  to  die,  leaving  Roger  free, 
or  until  Aunt  Miriam  should  return, 
leading  Letitia  as  a bride.  I could  not 
read;  it  was  too  wet  to  stroll;  I was  of 
no  use  to  any  human  being.  The  time 
seemed  very  long  before  Mrs.  Twining 
came  back  from  Tier  unusual  journey- 
gray  as  wood-ash,  and  without  Letitia. 
R<^er  had  not  yet  returned. 

^e  faced  me  as  I met  her  at  the  steps, 
then  flung  up  her  hands  above  her  noble 
head,  and  passed  by  me  without  speak- 
ing. Inside  the  house  I heard  one  low 
groan.  I rushed  to  her,  for  I was 
frightened.  “Take  care  of  Roger.  Keep 
him  away  from  me,”  she  said,  in  a voice 
that  sounded  rusty  with  age,  and  passed 
on  toher  own  room.  I heard  thekey  turn. 

When  Roger  did  come  back,  an  hour 
later,  exhausted  and  eager,  I could  not 
help  him.  Letitia  had  not  come.  His 
aunt  was  locked  in  her  own  room,  and  a 
terrible  silence  brooded  over  the  scene. 
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Even  Loo  seemed  to  be  perforaaing  his 
tasks  in  a vacuum,  fo/ 1 had  neither  seen 
nor  heard  him. 

Roger  got  admittance  to  Mrs.  Twin- 
ing’s  room,  and  I spent  the  longest  half- 
hour  I have  ever  lived,  while  I waited 
for  him  on  the  headland  amid  the  cocoa- 
palms,  looking  out  to  sea.  I say 
“waited.”  I had  no  knowledge  of 
whether  he  would  come  to  me;  but  there 
1 could  be  either  reached  or  avoided,  and 
even  a madman  would  know  that  I was 
discreetly  out  of  earshot  of  the  house. 

Finally  Roger  stood  before  me,  in 
white  from  head  to  foot — even  his  face 
and  his  hands  were  white  as  the  linen 
he  wore.  I held  out  my  hand;  he  took 
it,  and  with  sudden  violence  pulled  me 
to  my  feet.  The  devil  had  got  in  his 

“Has  she  told  you?” 

“Nothing.”  I was  trembling — phys- 
ically, I mean.  But  the  young  athlete 
before  me  stood  like  a rock. 

“Will  you  go  down  at  once  and  see 
Lethia?” 

“For  God’s  sake,  go  yourself!”  I did 
not  know  what  was  the  matter,  but  I felt 
sure  that  neither  man  nor  woman, 
neither  science  nor  creed,  could  with- 
st^md  Roger,  Twining  when  he  looked 
like  that. 

“ She  lied  to  me  last  night.” 

“Who?  What?” 

“Aunt  Miriam.  About  Mabel 
Cheyne.” 

“Mabel  Cheyne?”  I had  foiwtten 
the  name.  1 tried  to  pull  my  hand  from 
his,  to  get  far  enough  away  from  him 
to  focus  him,  to  denne  his  aberration. 
But  his  hand  was  a tr^  for  mine. 

“There  was  no  Mabel  Cheyne.” 

“What  of  it?” 

“Letitia  is  my  sister.” 

I sank  back  so  suddenly  that,  involun- 
tarily, he  let  me  go.  There  was  nothing 
to  add  to  that  statement;  no  need  to 
trace  its  birth  and  growth  from  Aunt 
Miriam’s  sudden  fear,  the  night  before, 
to  the  corroboration  she  had  received 
that  morning  from  Professor  Quayle. 
No  need  to  assemble  the  evidence;  ^ it 
had  been  assembled,  put  t^ether,  with 
tense  accuracy,  by  two  suf^ring,  gray- 
haired people  that  morning. 

Roger  Twining  had  no  great  denre  for 
spee(£,  I could  see.  But  a few  more 


words  were  wrung  from  him;  Letitia 
never  knew  until  to-day  that  she  was  an 
orphan,  that  she  had  been  adopted. 
I’m  older.  I remembered  her,  you  see, 
without  realizing.  You  must  go  to  her 
and  talk  to  her.  I am  going  olF  to  be 
alone.”  And  he  turned  from  me  toward 
the  forest.  Just  once  he  looked  back: 
“Don’t  be  afraid;  I’ll  be  back  in  a few 
hours.  Not  to  lunch.  I don’t  want 
any.”  He  disappeared  among  the  huge 
breadfruit-trees. 

I didn’t  go  to  Letitia.  I would  in 
time,  I thought,  if  Roger  insisted;  but 
not  now,  not  until  I had  some  notion  of 
what  to  say.  I felt,  too,  that  I must  not 
leave  at  once.  I did  not  wish  to  go 
farther  away  from  Roger,  or  farther 
away  from  Mrs.  Twining.  Each  pulled 
me  with  invisible  cords,  as  though  I 
were  their  defender.  When  I could 
think  of  ten  words  I could  say  to  Letitia 
Quayle  without  touching  on  a raw 
wound,  I would  go.  Just  then  I could 
not  stir. 

All  sense  of  time  left  me.  In  my  re- 
treat I was  blind  to  the  sun  that  might 
have  told  me  how  the  hours  were  pass- 
ing. Forward  and  back,  forward  and 
back,  I went  in  my  dreary  mind,  from 
one  impossible  course  of  action  to  an- 
other. All  through  those  hours  I grew 
at  once  more  inert  and  more  ashamed  of 
my  inertia.  My  will  rose  with  great 
gasps  to  lift  me  from  where  I sat;  then 
fell  back  paralyzed  before  this  or  that 
dear  perception  of  my  helplessness.  It 
was  the  heat  of  early  afternoon,  pene- 
trating my  high  palm  roof,  that  drove 
me  back  at  last  to  the  house. 

Luncheon  lay  on  the  table,  untasted 
and  undisturbed,  hardened  into  a dis- 
gusting effigy  of  food.  Mrs.  Twining 
met  me  in  another  room.  Her  face  was 
drawn  and  twisted,  as  though  she  had 
had  a “stroke,”  but  she  spoke  clearly: 

“Where  is  Roger?” 

I shruj^ed  my  shoulders  vagudy. 
“Safe — oiFthere,  somewhere — alone.” 
and  find  him.” 

This  seemed  to  be  just  the  urge  I 
needed.  I started  off  obediently.  She 
must  have  divined  that  I knew,  for  as  I 
left  the  porch  she  said,  in  a very  low 
voice: 

“I  knew  there  was  a little  sister, 
though  until  to-day  I never  knew  who 
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took  her.  But  when  Roger  remembered, 
last  night,  1 suddenly  grew  afraid.  Just 
for  an  instant  they  looked  alike.  So  I 
lied.” 

I walked  slowly,  hardly  directing  my 
footsteps,  except  that  of  course  I went 
the  way  I had  seen  Roger  go.  My  feet 
dragged;  but  by  this  time  my  brain  was 
blessedly  numb,  and  I was  no  longer 
afraid  to  present  myself  with  my  errand 
undone.  I had  lost  the  sense  of  faith- 
lessness to  duty. 

1 found  him  at  last  beside  the  musical 
waterfall,  in  the  deep-shaded,  vine-hung 
ravine.  He  had  wandered  back  to  that 
scene  of  passionate  innocence,  and  now 
sat  by  the  pool  where,  a few  days  before, 
I had  seen  her  drink  from  the  cup  he  held. 
He  did  not  question  me  as  I sat  down 
beside  him;  m silence,  in  our  respective 
ways,  we  pieced  together  the  rent  frag- 
ments of  that  most  beautiful  dream. 
We  must  both  have  been  very  tired,  for 
Twining  did  not  speak  at  all  and  I found 
my  eyes  drowsily  closing  to  match  that 
blessed  anaesthesia  of  the  spirit.  The 
only  sounds  I heard  were  the  unchanging 
sounds  of  Nature,  and  the  remembered 
voices  of  my  two  friends  at  play  in  Eden. 
I saw  the  green  dazzle  of  leaves,  the  ten- 
der vividness  of  blossoms,  and,  now  and 
then,  moving  as  by  right  among  those 
natural  sweetnesses,  the  white  figure  of 
Letitia.  I must  almost  have  dreamed 
in  earnest,  for  during  a little  space  of 
time  I recaptured  the  unrecapturable. 
It  was  as  it  had  been,  and  we  were 
happy,  out  of  the  world. 

Finally  Roger  stirred  violently,  and  I 
shook  myself  awake  to  see  him  standing, 
with  that  face  of  rock,  beside  me,  star- 
ing. Just  for  a moment  I thought  it  was 
a dream  come  true,  for,  though  the 
things  about  me  were  sharp  with  reality, 
Letitia  stood  there  before  us  in  the  flesh, 
and  spoke — ^the  same  white  Letitia  who 
had  come  to  us  laughing  from  behind 
a palm-tree. 

“I  ran  away,”  she  said,  very  ouietly. 
“Father  doesn’t  know.  I thougnt  you 
would  be  here.  So  I came,  straight.” 

She  smiled  at  me — wonderful  Aild ! — 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  Roger.  The 
blood  came  back  into  his  face,  but  he  did 
not  take  her  hand.  He  folded  his  arms 
instead,  and  bent  his  dark  eyes  on  the 
ground. 


The  girl  shook  her  head  very  sadly, 
and  smiled  more  sadly  still.  “May  I sit 
down  ?”  And  she  went  to  the  rock  where 
she  had  sat  drinking  from  the  cup  he 
held. 

If  I had  not  been  able  to  obey  Roger’s 
earlier  command  to  go  and  talk  to 
Letitia  Quayle,  I could  still  less  talk  to 
her  there,  before  him.  I turned,  in 
silence,  to  go  up  the  trail  down  which 
the  white  figure  had  just  come. 

“Don’t  go.”  She  stopped  me.  “Roger 
and  I don’t  mind.  And  I’d  rather  you 
would  hear  what  I have  to  say.  It’s 
better  so.  Come,  Roger,  sit  down.” 

She  placed  me,  by  her  tone,  where 
they  had  always  tacitly  placed  me  in 
the  days  now  so  diabolically  reproduced. 
I was  again  their  faithful  fool.  She  did 
not  touch  him,  but  she  beckoned  him  to 
sit  near  her.  To  my  surprise,  he  sank 
down  in  the  exact  spot  she  pointed  to. 
I drew  off  to  a little  distance,  my  heart 
near  to  breaking. 

“Father  means  to  take  me  away  on 
the  Rarotonga  to-morrow,”  she  said, 
“and  of  course  he  didn’t  think  I’d  want 
to  see  you  again.  But  I had  to  say  good- 
bye, didn’t  I ?” 

She  tucked  her  feet  up  under  her  like 
a little  girl,  and,  like  a little  »rl,  began 
laiting  the  fronds  of  a fern.  Roger  still 
ad  not  spoken.  I did  not  wonder. 
How  could  ne  speak  to  a child  like  that  of 
the  dark  things  that  lay  between  them  ? 
What  words  could  he  use?  And  as  I 
looked  once  more,  stealthily,  at  him,  my 
pity  gushed  out  afresh;  for  he,  too, 
seemed  unready  for  life,  a beautiful 
young  body  with  soul  scarce  budded. 
Vet  if  he  had  been  the  unformed  lad  I 
felt  him,  he  would  have  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  taken  hers — as  of  old. 

“It  is  good-bye,  Roger  dear,  I sup- 
pose.” She  had  thrown  off  her  hat,  and 
now  she  bent  her  head  so  low  over  her 
frond-weaving  that  I could  not  see  the 
little  peak  of  hair.  “And  never  again, 
until  we  are  very  old.  ...”  Oh,  how 
softly  her  words  came,  scarce  audible 
above  the  waterfall!  “I  didn’t  know 
anything  could  hurt  so.  But  we’re  hurt 
together.  That’s  one’ thing,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  that’s  one  thing.’’  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  spoken,  but  his  voice 
struck  the  very  note  of  hers.  I turned 
my  head  away. 
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“Ywl  wn’t  even  take  my  hand,  will  one  h real  byt  you; — the  rest  is  just 
you  ?’’ she  vytiu  rw,  in  her  gentle,  won-  what  people  get  out  of  books!” 
dering  tone.  She  had  flung  her  head  back  as  she 

He  shook  his  head.  spoke,  and  1 saw  her  face  unforgettably 

I got  up  softly,  meaning  to  leave  them  there  before  me— changed  as  her  voice 
— ^to  lose  myself,  at  least,  just  beyond  in  was  changed,  the  face  of  a w'omafi  hard 
the  trail.  I could  t»ot  endure  to  be  there,  beset,  tragiewnth  passion,  beautiful  with 
A terrible  altar  was  slowly  being  raised  utfer  unconsciousness  of  self.  The  rite 
by  that  secret  waterfall j terrible  as  the  was  being  accomplished  before  me.  1 
altar  that  legend  said  had  pnee  ^hidbd  in  sr^d,  rooted. 

that  spot.  It  was  not  meant  for  Jrte  t<t  Roger  Twining  did  a strange 

see  the  rearing  of  that  sacrificial  ^tPne.  thing.  He  leaned  to  her  and  parsed  his 
But  Letitla  held  me  with  a gesfure  of,  ■ hand  oyer  her  beautiful,  ageless 

her  little  hand,  "No,  you  must  not  would  pa.ss  your  hand  over 

Wemust  not  be  alone-  I tan  away.  . . , a mask-  She  closed  her  eyes  tp  his  touch. 
It  wouldn’t  be  fain”  .bending  forvvatd  in.  complete  docility- 

” Then  you  must  come  with  me,”  I , Whcmlteotoy>k  hiYhand  .'lWAy^^ 
knew'  only  that  this  poignancy  mu^  HOC  Her  eyes  and  smiled  tip  at  hmi  as  she  had 
he  ptvtlonged.  , ^ 

"I  will.'*  And  she:  got  up,  flinging  her  out  iit  us  as  from  an  immemorjal  dark 
fronds  away,  ‘‘Good-bye,  Roger,’’  She  myth  was  gone,  and  there  again  stood 
did  not  hold  out  her  hand.  He  stood  the  fresh  apparition  of  the  forest, 
five  paces  away  from  her,  his  leaden  eyes  "Good-bye.,  Leticia,  Malcolm  will 
still  seeking  the  ground,  take  you  back.  Good-bye,  dear.”  And 

"Not  iusr  my  hand— -once?'*  she  Rogererew  young  again  before  my  eyes, 
pleaded  with  him,  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

And  again  he  shook  his  head.  “Oood-bye!”  Her  voice  Ghilncd  in. 

" Because  it  Lr good-bye/'  vrifh  hiS,  and  I led  her  away  frorri  the 

Norhing  broke  the  silence.  - storied  spot.  Before  the  bushes;  chised 

Theo  suddeidy  she  moved  to  his  side  over  us  I looked  back  once.  Roger  wa? 
r--ciosc  to  him,  ;akhough  she  did  not  lying  face  down  on  the  ground,  hisshiHil- 
touch  him,  I heard  her  voice  change  ders  heaving,  Leiitia*s  eyes  inciBired  dl! 
utterly,  t Saw  her  face  flush,  and  her  mm^ 

.eVeji  draw  hi.s  unwifl  her.  "He’s  all  right,  dear/'  I sofithed 

^^Because—ii^en,;  Roger— if  you  choose,  hetr  " Til  take  care  of  him.  I tfs  just 
i’ll;  sta'y  forevet, , I don’t  u.nderstand  hell  for  a little.  Don’t  look  back.  Don’t 
anytlung^  ,l  don’t  believe  anything,  and  do  anjahing  that  would  be  cruel  to  hinr/* 
nothing  they  say  makes  any  difference.  T Spoke  as  to  a child,  and  like  a child 
.1  love  you  better  than  the  whole  world,  .she  foUow'ed  me  onquestioningly,  op  tJhe 
or  w'bat  you  call  God,  or  anvehing*  No  trail; 
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Within  the  Rim 

Sr  HENRY  JAMES 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  ELIZABETH  ASQUITH 


IT  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  I should 
explain  how  ^HVithin  the  Rim*^  came  to 
be  written. 

Those  who  knew  Heniy  James,  not  as 
a name,  but  as  a man,  will  ap|>roach  this 
sketch  less  with  the  detached  interest  of 
critics  than  with  the  warm  sympathy 
friends,  and  to  them  these  few  details  (h  its 
origin  may  be  of  interest.  Within  the  Rim  ” 
was  one  of  the  last  things  Hen^  James  ever 
wrote,  and  one  the  few  things  he  wrote 
about  the  war. 

In  November,  1914, 1 organized  a matinee 
which  laid  the  financial  foundations  of  the 
Arts  Fund — a scheme  started  by  Miss  Con- 
stance Collier  for  the  relief  of  artis^  in  dis- 
tress owing  to  the  war. 

We  had  naturally  relied  on  dramatic  and 
musical  entertainments  as  our  chief  sources 
of  mcome,  but  as  all  the  four  arts  had  bene- 
fited equally  by  our  fund,  we  wished  to  give 
to  painting  and  literature  an  opportunity  of 
making  their  contributions  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  album.  I was  lunching  with 
Henry  James  in  February,  1915,  and  he 
promised  to  write  something  for  us.  ‘*It 
must  be  about  the  war,”  he  said.  can 
think  of  nothing  else.”  Three  weeks  later  he 
asked  me  to  lunch  with  him  again  in  order 
that  he  might  read  me  what  he  had  written. 

I can  see  him  now,  sitting  in  front  of  the 
fire,  his  tongue  caressing  the  words  — xxm- 
ducting  his  verbal  orchestration  with  his  foot, 
as  if  by  beating  time  he  could  force  his  com- 
plicated passages  into  a shape  intelligible  to 
the  listener. 

HE  first  sense  of  it  all 
to  me  after  the  first 
shock  and  horror  was 
that  of  a sudden  leap 
back  into  life  of  the 
violence  with  which  the 
American  Civil  War 
broke  upon  us,  at  the  North,  fifty-four 
years  ago,  when  I had  a consciousness 
of  youm  which  peHiaps  equalled  in  vi- 
vacity my  present  consciousness  of  age. 
The  ilhision  was  complete.  In  its  imme- 
diate rush;  everything  quite  exactly 
matched  in  fhe  two  cases;  the  tension  of 
the  hours  after  the  flag  of  the  Union  had 


After  it  was  over  he  brushed  aside  my 
thanks  and  began  talking  about  the  war  and 
then  the  younger  generation  till  gradually, 
under  the  spell  of  his  conversation,  lunch 
faded  into  tea  and  it  was  time  for  me  to  go. 
I asked  for  the  precious  manuscript,  but  he 
told  me  he  would  send  it  round  by  messenger, 
as  I was  certain  to  leave  it  in  the  taxi.  1 
assured  him  that  I would  look  after  it  and 
cherish  it  as  if  it  were  a child.  So  he  con- 
fided it  to  my  care. 

Ultimately  the  Committee  of  the  Arts 
Fund  abandoned  the  idea  of  an  album. 

I told  Henry  James  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  me  to  return  him  his  manuscript, 
but  he  said,  ” It  is  yours,  my  dear  child,  to 
do  what  you  will  with.” 

The  last  time  I saw  him  was  in  November, 
I9I5>  at  a view  of  my  sister^s  wedding-pres- 
ents. I again  asked  him  whether  he  really 
wanted  me  to  keep  “Within  the  Rim,”  and 
he  assured  me  that  he  did.  He  then  inquired 
what  I would  wear  as  a bridesmaid.  “Or- 
ange,” I told  him.  “1  shall  see  you  to- 
morrow as  a flame,”  he  said.  Thirty-six 
hours  later  he  had  his  stroke  and  I never  saw 
him  again. 

Now  that  he  Is  dead,  1 am  publishing 
“Within  the  Rim”  for  the  purpose  for  which 
he  originally  intended  it. 

It  is  his  l^acy  to  the  literature  of  the  war 
and  to  the  English  nation,  for  it  shows  him 
not  only  as  a great  artist,  but  as  a great  sol- 
dier fighting  our  battles. 

Elizabeth  Asquith. 

been  fired  upon  in  South  Carolina  living 
again,  with  a tragic  strangeness  of  re- 
currence, in  the  interval  during  which 
the  fate  of  Belgium  hung  in  the  scales 
and  the  possibilities  of  that  of  France 
looked  this  country  harder  in  the  face, 
one  recognised,  than  any  possibility, 
even  that  of  the  England  of  the  Armada, 
even  that  of  the  long  Napoleonic  men- 
ace, could  be  imagined  to  have  looked 
her.  The  analogy  quickened  and  deep- 
ened with  every  elapsing  hour;  the  drop 
of  the  balance  under  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  reproduced  with  intensity  the 
agitation  of  the  New  England  air  by 
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Mr.  Lincoln’s  call  to  arms,  and  I went 
about  for  a short  space  as  with  the  queer 
secret  locked  in  my  breast  of  at  least 
already  knowing  how  such  occasions 
helped  and  what  a big  war  was  going  to 
mean.  That  this  was  literally  a light  in 
the  darkness,  or  that  it  materially  helped 
the  prospect  to  be  considered,  is  perhaps 
more  than  I can  say;  but  it  at  least 
added  the  strangest  of  savours,  an  in- 
expressible romantic  thrill,  to  the  harsh 
taste  of  the  crisis:  I found  myself  lit- 
erally knowing  “by  experience”  what 
immensities,  what  monstrosities,  what 
revelations  of  what  immeasurabilities, 
our  affair  would  carry  in  its  bosom — a 
knowledge  that  flattered  me  by  its  hint 
of  immunity  from  illusion.  The  sudden 
new  tang  in  the  atmosphere,  the  flagrant 
difference,  as  one  noted,  in  the  look  of 
everything,  especially  in  that  of  people’s 
faces,  the  expressions,  the  hushes,  the 
clustered  groups,  the  detached  wonder- 
ers,  and  slow-paced  public  meditators, 
were  so  many^  impressions  long  before 
received  and  in  which  the  stretch  of 
more  than  half  a century  had  still  left  a 
sharpness.  So  I took  the  case  in  and 
drew  a vague  comfort,  I can  scarce  say 
why,  from  recognition;  so,  while  recog- 
nition lasted,  I found  it  come  home  to 
me  that  we,  we  of  the  ancient  day,  had 
known,  had  tremendously  learnt,  what 
the  awful  business  is  when  it  is  “long,” 
when  it  remains  for  months  and  months 
bitter  and  arid,  void  even  of  any  great 
honour.  In  consequence  of  which,  un- 
der the  rapid  rise  of  presumptions  of 
difficulty,  to  whatever  effect  of  dismay 
or  of  excitement,  my  possession  of  some- 
thing like  a standard  of  difficulty,  and, 
as  I might  perhaps  feel  too,  of  success, 
became  in  its  way  a private  luxury. 

My  point  is,  however,  that  upon  this 
luxury  I was  allowed  after  all  but  ever 
so  scantly  to  feed.  I am  unable  to  say 
when  exactly  it  was  that  the  rich  anal- 
ogy, the  fine  and  sharp  identity  between 
the  faded  and  the  vivid  case  broke  down, 
with  the  support  obscurely  derived  from 
them;  the  moment  anyhow  came  soon 
enough  at  which  experience  felt  the 
ground  give  way  and  tnat  one  swung  off 
into  space,  into  history,  into  darkness, 
with  every  lamp  extinguished  and  every 
abyss  gaping.  It  ceased  quite  to  matter 
for  reassurance  that  the  victory  of  the 


North  had  been  so  delayed  and  yet  so 
complete,  that  our  strug;gle  had  worn 
upon  the  world  of  the  time,  and  quite 
to  exasperation,  as  could  well  be  re- 
membered, by  its  length;  if  the  present 
complication  should  but  begin  to  be  as 
long;  as  it  was  broad  no  term  of  com- 
parison borrowed  from_  the  past  would 
so  much  as  begin  to  fit  it.  I might  have 
found  it  humiliating,  in  fact  however  I 
found  it  of  the  most  commanding  in- 
terest, whether  at  certain  hours  of  dire 
apprehension  or  at  certain  others  of  the 
finer  probability,  that  the  biggest  like 
convulsion  our  generations  h^  known 
was  still  but  too  clearly  to  be  left  far 
behind  for  exaltations  and  terrors,  for 
effort  and  result,  as  a general  exhibition 
of  the  perversity  of  nations  and  of  the 
energy  of  man.  Such  at  least  was  the 
turn  the  comparison  took  at  a given 
moment  in  a remembering  mind  that 
had  been  steeped,  so  far  as  its  restricted 
contact  went  but  in  the  Northern  stoiy; 
I did,  I confess,  cling  awhile  to  the 
fancy  that  what  loomed  perhaps  for 
England,  what  already  did  so  much 
more  than  loom  for  crucified  Belgium, 
what  was^  let  loose  in  a torrent  upon 
indestructible  France,  might  correspond 
more  or  less  with  the  pressure  of  the  old 
terrible  time  as  the  fighting  South  had 
had  to  know  it,  and  with  the  grim  condi- 
tions under  which  she  had  at  last  given 
way.  For  the  rest  of  the  matter,  as  I 
say,  the  difference  of  aspect  produced  by 
the  difference  of  intensity  cut  short  very 
soon  my  vision  of  similitude.  The  in- 
tensity swallowed  up  everything;  the 
rate  and  the  scale  and  the  speed,  the  un- 
precedented engines,  the  vast  incalcul- 
able connections,  the  immediate  pres- 
ence, as  it  were,  of  France  and  Belgium, 
whom  one  could  hear  pant,  through  the 
summer  air,  in  their  effort  and  their 
alarm,  these  things,  with  the  prodigious 
might  of  the  enemy  added,  made  me 
say,  dropping  into  humility  in  a manner 
that  resembled  not  a little  a drop  into 
still  greater  depths,  “Oh  no,  that  surely 
can’t  have  been  ‘a  patch’  on  this!” 
Which  conclusion  made  accordingly  for 
a new  experience  altogether,  such  as  I 
gratefully  embrace  here  an  occasion  not 
to  leave  unrecorded. 

It  was  in  the  first  place,  after  the 
strangest  fashion,  a sense  of  the  extraor- 
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dina^  way  in  which  the  most  benign 
conditions  of  light  and  air,  of  sky  and 
sea,  the  most  beautiful  English  summer 
conceivable,  mixed  themselves  with  all 
the  violence  of  action  and  passion,  the 
other  so  hideous  and  piteous,  so  heroic 
and  tragic  facts,  and  flouted  them  as 
with  the  example  of  something  far 
superior.  Never  were  desperate  doings 
so  blandly  lighted  up  as  by  the  two 
unforgettable  months  that  I was  to 
spend  so  much  of  in  looking  over  from 
the  old  rampart  of  a little  high-perched 
Sussex  town  at  the  bright  blue  streak  of 
the  Channel,  within  a mile  or  two  of  us 
at  its  nearest  point,  the  point  to  which 
it  had  receded  after  washing  our  rock- 
base  in  its  earlier  ages;  and  staring  at 
the  bright  mystery  beyond  the  rim  ot 
the  furthest  opaline  reach.  Just  on  the 
other  side  of  that  finest  of  horizon-lines 
history  was  raging  at  a pitch  new  under 
the  sun;  thinly  masked  by  that  shame- 
less smile  the  Belgian  horror  grew;  the 
curve  of  the  globe  toward  these  things 
was  of  the  scantest,  and  yet  the  hither 
spaces  of  the  purest,  the  interval  repre- 
senting only  charm  and  calm  and  ease. 
One  grew  to  feel  that  the  nearer  ele- 
ments, those  of  land  and  water  and  sky 
at  their  loveliest,  were  making  thus,  day 
after  day,  a particular  prodigious  point, 
insisting  in  their  manner  on  a sense  and 
a wondrous  story  which  it  would  be  the 
restless  watcher’s  fault  if  he  didn’t  take 
in.  Not  that  these  were  hints  or  arts 
against  which  he  was  in  the  least  degree 
proof;  they  penetrated  with  every  hour 
deeper  into  the  soul,  and,  the  contem- 
plations I speak  of  aiding,  irresistibly 
worked  out  an  endless  volume  of  refer- 
ences. It  was  all  somehow  the  history 
of  the  hour  addressing  itself  to  the  indi- 
vidual mind — or  to  that  in  any  case  of 
the  person,  at  once  so  appalled  and 
so  beguiled,  of  whose  response  to  the 
whole  appeal  I attempt  tnis  brief  ac- 
count. Roundabout  him  stretched  the 
scene  of  his  fondest  freouentation  as 
time  had  determined  the  nabit;  but  it 
was  as  if  every  reason  and  every  senti- 
ment conducing  to  the  connection  had, 
under  the  shock  of  events,  entered  into 
solution  with  every  other,  so  that  the 
only  thinkable  approach  to  rest,  that  is 
to  the  recovery  of  an  inward  order, 
would  be  in  restoring  them  each,  or  to 
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as  many  as  would  serve  the  purpose, 
some  individual  dignity  and  some  form. 

It  came  indeed  largely  of  itself,  my 
main^  help  to  the  reparatory,  the  re- 
identifying process;  came  by  this  very 
chance  that  in  the  splendor  of  the  sea- 
son there  was  no  mistaking  the  case  or 
the  plea.  “This,  as  you  can  see  better 
than  ever  before,”  the  elements  kept 
conspiring  to  say,  “is  the  rare,  the  sole, 
the  exquisite  England  whose  weight 
now  hangs  in  the  balance  and  your  ap- 
preciation of  whose  value,  much  as  in  the 
easy  years  you  may  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  seems  exposed  to  some  fresh 
and  strange  and  strong  determinant, 
something  that  breaks  in  like  a character 
of  high  color  in  a play.”  Nothing 
could  have  thrilled  me  more,  I recognize, 
than  the  threat  of  this  irruption  or  than 
the  dramatic  pitch;  yet  a degree  of  pain 
attached  to  the  ploughed-up  state  it 
implied — so  that,  with  an  elderly  dread 
of  a waste  of  emotion,  I fear  I almost 
pusillanimously  asked  myself  why  a 
sentiment  from  so  far  back  recorded  as 
lively  should  need  to  become  any  livelier, 
and  in  fact  should  hesitate  to  beg  olF 
from  the  higher  diapason.  I felt  as  the 
quiet  dweller  in  a tenement  so  often 
n^ls  when  the  question  of  “structural 
improvements”  is^  thrust  upon  him; 
my  house  of  the  spirit,  amid  everything 
about  me,  had  become  more  and  more 
the  inhabited,  adjusted,  familiar  home, 
quite  big  enough  and  sound  enough  for 
tne  spirit’s  uses  and  with  any  intrinsic 
inconvenience  corrected  long  since  by 
that  principle’s  having  cultivated  and 
formed,  at  whatever  personal  cost  (since 
my  spirit  was  essentially  a person)  the 
right  habits,  and  so  settled  into  the 
right  attitude,  for  practical,  for  con- 
tented occupation.  If,  however,  such 
was  my  vulgar  apprehension,  as  I put 
it,  the  case  was  taken  out  of  my  hands 
by  the  fate  tnat  so  often  deals  with 
these  accidents,  and  I found  myself 
before  long  building  on  additions  and 
upper  storeys,  throwing  out  extensions 
and  protrusions,  indulging  even,  all 
recklessly,  in  gables  and  pinnacles  and 
battlements — things  that  nad  presently 
transformed  the  unpretending  place  into 
I scarce  know  what  to  call  it,  a fortress  of 
the  faith,  a palace  of  the  soul,  an  ex- 
travagant, bristling,  flag-flying  structure 
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which  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the 
air  as  with  the  earth.  And  all  this, 
when  one  came  to  return  upon  it  in  a 
considering  or  curious  way,  because  to 
and  fro  one  kept  going  on  the  old  ram- 
part, the  town  “look-out,”  to  spend 
one’s  aching  wonder  again  and  again  on 
the  bright  sky-line  that  at  once  held 
and  mocked  it.  Just  over  that  line 
were  unutterable  thinas,  massacre  wd 
ravage  and  anguish,  all  but  irresistible 
assault  and  cruelty,  bewilderment  and 
heroism  all  but  overwhelmed;  from  the 
sense  of  which  one  had  but  to  turn  one’s 
head  to  take  in  something  unspeakably 
different  and  that  yet  produted,  as  by 
some  extraordinary  paradox,  a pang 
almost  as  sharp. 

It  was  of  course  by  the  ima^ation 
that  this  latter  was  quickened  to  an 
intensity  thus  akin  to  pain — but  the 
imagination  had  doubtless  at  eveiy 
turn,  without  exception,  more  to  say  to 
one’s  state  of  mind,  and  dealt  more 
with  the  whole  unfolding  scene,  than 
any  other  contributive  force.  Never  in 
all  my  life,  probably,  had  I been  so  glad 
to  have  opened  betimes  an  account  with 
this  faculty  and  to  be  able  to  feel  for 
the  most  part  something  to  my  credit 
there;  so  vivid  I mean  had  to  be  one’s 
prevision  of  the  rate  at  which  drafts 
on  that  source  would  require  cashing. 
All  of  which  is  a manner  of  saying  that 
in  face  of  what  during  those  horrible 
days  seemed  exactly  over  the  way  the 
om  inviolate  England,  as  to  whom  the 
fact  that  she  was  inviolate,  in  every 
valid  sense  of  the  term,  had  become, 
with  long  acquaintance,  so  common  and 
dull,  suddenly  shone  in  a light  never 
caught  before  and  which  was  for  the 
next  weeks,  all  the  magnificence  of 
August  and  September,  to  reduce  a 
thousand  things  to  a sort  of  merciless 
distinctness.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
they  leaped  forth,  these  things,  under 
the  particular  recognition,  as  that  they 
multiplied  without  end  and  abounded, 
always  in  some  association  at  least  that 
caught  the  eye,  all  together  overscoring 
the  image  as  a whole  or  causing  the  old 
accepted  synthesis  to  bristle  with  ac- 
cents. The  image  as  a whole,  thus 
richly  made  up  of  them — or  of  the 
numberless  testifying  touches  to  the 
effect  that  we  were  not  there  on  our 


sea  defense  as  the  other,  the  harried, 
countries  were  behind  such  bulwarks  as 
they  could  throw  up — ^was  the  central 
fact  of  consciousness  and  the  one  to 
which  every  impression  and  every  appre- 
hension more  or  less  promptly  related 
themselves;  it  made  of  itself  the  com- 
pany in  which  for  the  time  the  mind 
most  naturally  and  yet  most  importu- 
nately lived.  One  walked  of  .course  in 
the  shade  of  the  ambiguous  contrast — 
ambiguous  because  of  the  dark  question 
of  whether  it  was  the  liabilities  of  Bel- 
gium and  France,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
awful  actualities,  that  made  England’s 
state  so  rare,  or  England’s  state  that 
showed  her  tragic  sisters  for  doubly  out- 
raged: the  action  of  the  matter  was  at 
least  that  of  one’s  feeling  in  one’s  hand 
and  weighing  it  there  with  the  last 
tenderness,  for  fullest  value,  the  golden 
key  that  unlocked  every  compartment 
of  the  English  character. 

Qearly  this  general  mystery  or  mixt- 
ure was  to  be  laid  open  under  stress  of 
fortune  as  never  yet — the  unprecedent- 
edness was  above  all  what  came  over  us 
again  and  again,  armaments  unknown 
to  human  experience  looming  all  the 
while  larger  and  larger;  but  whatever 
face  or  succession  of  faces  the  genius  of 
the  race  should  most  turn  up  the  main 
mark  of  them  all  would  be  in  the  differ- 
ence that,  taken  together,  couldn’t  fail 
to  keep  them  more  unlike  the  peoples 
off  there  beyond  than  any  pair  even  of 
the  most  approved  of  these  peoples  are 
unlike  each  other.  “ Insularity  1” — one 
had  spent  no  small  part  of  one’s  past 
time  in  mocking  or  in  otherwise  fingering 
the  sense  out  of  that  word;  yet  here  it 
was  in  the  air  wherever  one  looked  and 
as  stuffed  with  meaning  as  if  nothing 
had  ever  worn  away  from  it,  as  if  its 
full  force  on  the  contrary  amounted  to 
inward  congestion.  What  the  term  es- 
sentially signified  was  in  the  oddest 
way  a question  at  once  enormous  and 
irrelevant;  what  it  might  show  as  sig- 
nifying, what  it  was  in  the  circumstances 
actively  and  most  probably  going  to, 
seemed  rather  the  true  consideration, 
indicated  with  all  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  scattered  about.  Just  the 
fixed  look  of  England  under  the  August 
sky,  what  was  this  but  the  most  vivid 
exhibition  of  character  conceivable  and 
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the  face  turned  up,  to  repeat  my  ex- 

f>ression,  with  a (rankness  that  really 
eft  no  further  inquiry  to  be  made? 
That  appearance  was  of  the  exempt 
state,  the  record  of  the  long  safe  cen- 
turies, in  its  happiest  form,  and  even  if 
any  shade  of  happiness  at  such  an  hour 
might  well  seem  a sim  of  profanity  or 
perversity.  To  that  there  were  all  sorts 
of  things  to  say,  I could  at  once  reflect, 
however;  wouldn’t  it  be  the  thing  su- 
premely in  character  that  England 
should  look  most  complacently  herself, 
irradiating  all  her  reasons  for  it,  at  the 
very  crisis  of  the  question  of  the  true 
toughness,  in  other  words  the  further 
duration,  of  her  identity?  I might  ob- 
serve, as  for  that  matter  I repeatedly 
and  unspeakably  did  while  the  two 
months  lasted,  that  she  was  pouring 
forth  this  identity,  as  atmosphere  and 
aspect  and  picture,  in  the  very  measure 
and  to  the  very  top  of  her  consciousness 
of  how  it  hung  in  the  balance.  Thus 
one  arrived,  through  the  succession  of 
shining  days,  at  the  finest  sense  of  the 
case — the  interesting  truth  that  her  con- 
sciously not  being  as  her  tragic  sisters 
were  in  the  great  particular  was  virtually 
just  her  genius,  and  that  the  very 
straightest  thing  she  could  do  would 
naturally  be  not  to  flinch  at  the  dark 
hour  from  any  profession  of  her  genius. 
Looking  myself  more  askance  at  the 
dark  hour  (politicallv  speaking  I mean) 
than  I after  my  fashion  figured  her  as 
doing  in  her  mass,  I found  it  of  an 
extreme  of  quite  an  endless  fascination 
to  trace  as  many  as  possible  of  her  felt 
idiosyncrasies  back  to  her  settled  sea- 
confidence,  and  to  see  this  now  in  turn 
account  for  so  many  other  things,  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  biggest,  that,  to 
give  the  fewest  hints  of  illustration,  the 
mere  spread  of  the  great  trees,  the  mere 
gathers  in  the  little  bluey-white  curtains 
of  the  cottage  windows,  the  mere  curl 
of  the  tinted  smoke  from  the  old  chim- 
neys matching  that  note,  became  a sort 
of  exquisite  evidence. 

Exquisite  evidence  of  a like  general 
cjass,  it  was  true,  didn’t  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  prevent  the  awful 
liability  to  the  reach  of  attack — its  hav- 
ing borne  fniit  and  been  corrected  or 
averted  again  was  in  fact  what  half  the 
foreign  picture  meant;  but  the  foreign 


genius  was  other,  other  at  almost  every 
point;  it  had  always  in  the  past  and  on 
the  spot,  one  remembered,  expressed 
things,  confessed  things,  with  a differ- 
ence, and  part  of  that  difference  was  of 
course  the  difference  of  history,  the  fact 
of  exemption,  as  I have  called  it,  the 
fact  that  a blest  inviolacy  was  almost 
exactly  what  had  least  flourished. 
France  and  Belgium,  to  refer  only  to 
them,  became  dear  accordingly,  in  the 
light  I speak  of,  because,  having  suf- 
fered and  suffered,  they  were  suffering 
yet  again,  while  precisely  the  opposite 

Erocess  worked  for  the  scene  directly 
_ eneath  my  eyes.  ^ England  was  interest- 
ing, to  put  it  mildly — which  is  but  a 
shy  evasion  of  putting  it  passionately — 
because  she  hadn’t  suffered,  because 
there  were  passages  of  that  sort  she  had 
publicly  declined  and  defied;  at  the 
same  time  that  one  wouldn’t  have  the 
case  so  simple  as  to  set  it  down  wholly 
to  her  luck.  France  and  Belgium,  for 
the  past,  confessed,  to  repeat  ipy  term; 
while  England,  so  consistently  har- 
monised, with  all  her  long  unbrokenness 
thick  and  rich  upon  her,  seemed  never 
to  do_  that,  nor  to  need  it,  in  order  to 
practice  on  a certain  fine  critical,  not  to 
mention  a certain  fine  prejudiced,  sensi- 
bility. It  was  the  season  of  sensibility 
now,  at  any  rate  for  just  those  days  and 
just  that  popr  place  of  yearning,  of 
merely  yearning,  vigil;  and  I may  add 
with  all  emphasis  that  never  had  I 
had  occasion  so  to  learn  how  far  sensi- 
bility may  go  when  once  well  wound  up. 
It  was  saying  little  to  say  I did  justice 
easiest  at  once  and  promptest  to  the 
most  advertised  proposal  of  the  enemy, 
his  rank  intention  of  clapping  down  the 
spiked  helmet,  than  which  no  form  of 
headgear,  by  the  way,  had  ever  struck 
one  as  of  a more  graceless,  a more  tell- 
tale platitude,  upon  the  priceless  genius 
of  France;  far  from  new,  after  all,  was 
that  measure  of  the  final  death  in  him 
of  the  saving  sense  of  proportion  i\hich 
only  gross  dementia  can  abolish.  Those 
of  my  generation  who  could  remember 
the  detected  and  frustrated  purpose  of  a 
renewed  Germanic  pounce  upon  the 
country  which,  all  but  bled  to  death  in 
1871,  had  become  capable  within  five 
years  of  the  most  penetrating  irony  of 
revival  ever  recorded,  were  well  aware 
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of  how  in  that  at  once  sinister  and 
grotesaue  connection  they  had  felt 
notified  in  time.  It  was  the  extension 
of  the  programme  and  its  still  more 
prodigious  publication  during  the  quar- 
ter of  a century  of  interval,  it  was  the 
announced  application  of  the  extin- 
guisher to  the  quite  other,  the  really  so 
contrasted  genius  the  expression  of 
which  surrounded  me  in  the  manner  I 
have  glanced  at,  it  was  the  extraordinary 
fact  of  a declared  non-sufferance  any 
longer,  on  Germany’s  part,  of  either  of 
the  obnoxious  national  forms  disfiguring 
her  westward  horizon,  and  even  though 
by  her  own  allowance  they  had  nothing 
intellectually  or  socially  in  common  save 
that  they  were  objectionable  and,  as  an 
incident,  crushable — it  was  this,  I say, 
that  gave  one  furiously  to  think,  or 
rather,  while  one  thanked  one’s  stars 
for  the  luxury,  furiously  and  all  but  un- 
utterably to  feel. 

The  beauty  and  the  interest,  the  now 
more  than  ever  copious  and  welcome 
expression,  of  the  aspects  nearest  me 
found  their  value  in  their  being  so  re- 
sistingly,  just  to  that  very  degree  of 
eccentricity,  with  that  very  density  of 
home-grownness,  what  they  were;  in 
the  same  way  as  the  character  of  the 
sister-land  lately  joined  in  sisterhood 
showed  for  exquisite  because  so  in- 
grained and  incorrigible,  so  beautifully 
all  her  own  and  inimitable  on  other 
ground.  If  it  would  have  been  hard 
really  to  give  the  measure  of  one’s  dis- 
may at  the  awful  proposition  of  a world 
squeezed  together  in  the  huge  Prussian 
fist  and  with  the  variety  and  sponta- 
neity of  its  parts  oozing  in  a steady 
trickle,  like  the  sacred  blood  of  sacrifice, 
between  those  hideous  knuckly  fingers, 
so,  none  the  less,  every  reason  with 
which  our  preference  for  a better  condi- 
tion and  a nobler  fate  could  possibly 
bristle  kept  battering  at  my  heart,  kept 
in  fact  pushing  into  it,  after  the  fashion 
of  a crowd  of  the  alarmed  faithful  at  the 
door  of  a church.  The  effect  was  lit- 
erally, yes,  as  of  the  occasion  of  some 
great  religious  service,  with  prostrations 
and  exaltations,  the  light  of  a thousand 
candles  and  the  sound  of  soaring  choirs 
— all  of  which  figured  one’s  individual 
inward  state  as  determined  by  the  men- 
ace. One  could  still  note  at  the  same 


time,  however,  that  this  high  pitch  of 
private  emotion  was  by  itself  far  from 
meeting  the  case  as  the  enemy  presented 
it;  what  I wanted  of  course  to  do  was 
to  meet  it  with  the  last  lucidity,  the 
fullest  support  for  particular  defensive 
pleas  or  claims — and  this  even  if  what 
most  underlay  all  such  without  excep- 
tion came  back  to  my  actual  vision,  that 
and  no  more,  of  the  general  sense  of  the 
land.  The  vision  was  fed  and  fed  to  such 
a tune  that  in  the  quest  for  reasons,  that 
is  for  the  particulars  of  one’s  affection, 
the  more  detailed  the  better,  the  blades 
of  grass,  the  outlines  of  leaves,  the  drift 
of  clouds,  the  streaks  of  mortar  between 
old  bricks,  not  to  speak  of  the  call  of 
child-voices  muffled  in  the  comforting 
air,  became,  as  I have  noted,  with  a hun- 
dred other  like  touches,  casually  felt, 
extraordinary  admonitions  and  symbols, 
close  links  of  a tangible  chain.  When 
once  the  question  fairly  hung  there  of 
the  possibility,  more  showily  set  forth 
than  it  had  up  to  then  presumed  to  be, 
of  a world  without  use  for  the  tradition 
so  embodied,  an  order  substituting  for 
this,  by  an  unmannerly  thrust,  quite 
another  and  really,  it  would  seem,  quite 
a ridiculous,  a crudely  and  clumsily 
improvised  story,  we  might  all  have  re- 
sembled together  a group  of  children  at 
their  nurse’s  knee  disconcerted  by  some 
tale  that  it  isn’t  their  habit  to  hear. 
We  loved  the  old  tale,  or  at  least  I did, 
exactly  because  I knew  it;  which  leaves 
me  keen  to  make  the  point,  none  the 
less,  that  my  appreciation  of  the  case 
for  world-variety  found  the  deeply  and 
blessedly  familiar  perfectly  consistent 
with  it.  This  came  of  what  I “read 
into”  the  familiar;  and  of  what  I did 
so  read,  of  what  I kept  reading  through 
that  uplifted  time,  these  remarks  were  to 
have  attempted  a record  that  has  reached 
its  limit  sooner  than  I had  hoped. 

I was  not  then  to  the  manner  bom, 
but  my  apprehension  of  what  it  was  on 
the  part  of  others  to  be  so  had  been  con- 
firmed and  enriched  by  the  long  years, 
and  I gave  myself  up  to  the  general,  the 
native  image  I thus  circled  around  as  to 
the  dearest  and  most  precious  of  all 
native  images.  That  verily  became  at 
the  crisis  an  occupation  sublime;  which 
was  not  after  all  so  much  an  earnest 
study  or  fond  arrangement  of  the  mixed 
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aspects  as  a positive,  a fairly  sensual 
bask  in  their  light,  too  kindled  and  too 
rich  not  to  pour  out  by  its  own  force. 
The  strength  and  the  copious  play  of 
the  appearances  acting  in  this  collective 
fashion  carried  everything  before  them; 
no  dark  discrimination,  no  stiff  little 
reserve  that  one  niight  ever  have  made, 
stood  up  in  the  diffused  day  for  a mo- 
ment. It  was  in  the  opposite  wajr,  the 
most  opposite  possible,  tnat  one’s  intel- 
ligence worked,  all  along  the  line;  so 
that  with  the  warmth  of  the  mere  sen- 
sation that  “they”  were  about  as  good, 
above  all  when  it  came  to  the  stress,  as 
could  well  be  expected  of  people,  there 
was  the  acute  interest  of  the  successive 
points  at  which  one  recognised  why. 
This  last,  the  satisfaction  of  the  deep- 
ened intelligence,  turned,  I may  frankly 
say,  to  a prolonged  revel — “they”  being 
the  people  about  me  and  every  comfort 
I had  ever  had  of  them  smiling  its  indi- 
vidual smile  straight  at  me  and  conduc- 
ing to  an  effect  of  candor  that  is  beyond 
any  close  notation.  They  didn’t  know 
how  good  they  were,  and  their  candor 
had  a peculiar  loveability  of  uncon- 
sciousness; one  had  more  imagination 
at  their  service  in  this  cause  than  they 
had  in  almost  any  cause  of  their  own; 
it  was  wonderful,  it  was  beautiful,  it  was 
inscrutable,  that  they  could  make  one 
feel  this  and  yet  not  feel  with  it  that  it 
at  all  practically  diminished  them.  Of 
course  if  a shade  should  come  on  occa- 
sion to  fall  across  the  picture  that  shade 
would  perhaps  be  the  question  whether 
the  most  restless  of  the  faculties  mightn’t 
on  the  whole  too  much  fail  them.  It 
beautified  life,  I duly  remembered,  it  pro- 
moted art,  it  inspired  faith,  it  crowned 
conversation,  but  hadn’t  it  — always 
again  under  stress  — still  finer  appli- 


cations than  these,  and  mightn’t  it  in  a 
word,  taking  the  right  direction,  pecul- 
iarly conduce  to  virtue?  Wouldn’t 
it  indeed  be  indispensable  to  virtue  of 
the  highest  strain?  Never  mind,  at  any 
rate — so  my  emotion  replied;  with  it  or 
without  it  we  seemed  to  be  taking  the 
right  direction;  moreover  the  next-best 
thing  to  the  imagination  people  may 
have,  if  they  can,  is  the  quantity  of  it 
they  may  set  going  in  others,  and  which, 
imperfectly  aware,  they  are  just  ex- 
posed to  from  such  others  and  must 
make  the  best  of:  their  advantage  be- 
coming simply  that  it  works,  for  the 
connection,  all  in  their  favour.  That  of 
the  associated  outsider  the  order  of 
whose  feelings,  for  the  occasion,  I have 
doubtless  not  given  a wholly  lucid 
sketch  of,  cultivated  its  opportunity 
week  after  week  at  such  a rate  that, 
technical  alien  as  he  was,  the  privilege 
of  the  great  partaking,  of  shared  in- 
stincts and  ideals,  of  a communion  of 
race  and  tongue,  temper  and  tradition, 
put  on  before  all  the  blest  appearances 
a splendor  to  which  I hoped  that  so 
long  as  I might  yet  live  my  eyes  would 
never  grow  dim.  And  the  great  in- 
tensity, the  melting  together  of  the 
spiritual  sources  so  loosed  in  a really 
intoxicating  draught,  was  when  I shifted 
my  watch  from  near  east  to  far  west  and 
caught  the  enemy,  who  seemed  ubioui- 
tous,  in  the  long-observed  effort  that 
most  fastened  on  him  the  insolence  of 
his  dream  and  the  depth  of  his  delusion. 
There  in  the  west  were  those  of  my  own 
fond  fellowship,  the  other,  the  ready  and 
rallying  partakers,  and  it  was  on  the 
treasure  of  our  whole  unquenchable  as- 
sociation that  in  the  riot  of  his  ignorance, 
this  at  least  apparently  armor-proof, 
he  had  laid  his  unholy  hands. 
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PRING  winds,  spring 
rains,  in  the  air  a fra- 
grance of  springs  long 
past,  unforgotten, 
young — say,  a fra- 
grance of  super-wrings! 

Arpeggio  Shadd 
!ook  Street.  Becker  & 
Broom  displ^ed  in  their  window  spring 
overcoats.  Close  to  the  glass  leaned  a 
colored  print  of  a haberdasher’s  heaven 
— six  Apollos,  in  garments  creased  and 
seamed  and  pressed  by  a law,  if  not 
moral,  then  infinitely  compelling.  With 
them,  in  bright  relief,  a heavenly  maid, 
rose-pink,  trim,  trig,  chic — and  so  on, 
down  the  lilting  list.  And  one  was  hand- 
ing her  down  vmite  steps  to  a white  boat, 
while  a white  swan  drooped  a languid 
eye.  Arpeggio  paused,  studied  this 
picture,  sighed,  sniffed  the  spring  wind, 
entered  Becker  & Broom’s,  and  bought 
a light  spring  overcoat. 

“I’ll  wear  it,’’ he  said.  . . . “What? 
. . . No.  Do  the  old  one  up  and  I’ll 
tote  it  along.  . . . What?  . . . Shucks, 
no.  No  need  to  deliver  ’way  out  to  my 
place.”  _ 

Wearing  the  new  overcoat  and  carry- 
ing the  goodly  bulk  of  the  old,  he 
emerged  upon  the  sidewalk.  And  there 
she  was! 

She  had  stepped  from  a car  at  the 
curb — a car  not  so  new  or  so  recently 
painted  as  to  cry  out  a passionate  pros- 
perity, nor  yet  so  dingy  as  to  confess  its 
owner’s  mute  anxieties.  It  was  a well- 
bred  car,  _ unsensational,  perfectly 
groomed,  inconspicuous  until  you 
looked,  and  then  revealing  itself  con- 
spicuously faultless.  In  a word,  it  was 
like  the  lady  from  its  depths  emerg- 
ing. 

“Isn’t  it  Mr.  Shadd?”  she  asked. 

It  was  fortunate  that  it  was  Mr. 
Shadd,  because  if  it  had  not  been.  Arpeg- 
gio would  have  claimed  it. 

“Sure,”  said  he,  blankly — but  with 
a pleased,  pleased  blankness. 


“Edith  Granger,”  she  said,  and  he 
was  aware  of  a white  glove. 

Arpe^io  brought  his  right  hand 
about  his  bundle,  so  that  the  bundle  lay 
at  ease  upon  his  chest.  Then  he  re- 
membered. 

“Guess  you’d  better  not  shake,”  said 
he.  “I  been  sharpenin’  my  lead-pencil. 
Your  glove  looks  awful  clean.” 

She  did  not  laugh.  A thousand  bless- 
ings on  the  woman  who  does  not  neces- 
sarily laugh.  Or  do  I mean  unneces- 
sarily? 

“You’re  very  thoughtful,”  she  said, 
only.  “And  I hear  you’re  town  com- 
missioner. Won’t  you  come  to  see  me 
some  time  ? We’re  here  for  the  summer.” 

Late  that  night  Arpeggio  was  still 
awake,  defining  to  himself  what  he 
might  have  said.  What  a doorway  for 
grace,  for  ease,  for  the  quick  flush  of 
pleasure,  the  eaeer,  grateful,  gracious 
flowing  word!  And  how  had  he  used 
that  moment?  He  had  answered  the 
lady: 

“Sure.” 

And  what  a lady!  He  visioned  her  as 
she  had  stood  before  him  on  Cook 
Street,  beneath  the  early  avmings  of 
Becker  & Broom.  Oh,  fair!  He  saw  her 
moving  in  a bewilderment  of  exquisitely 
fitting  broadcloth,  of  little  imperious 
hat,  of  snowy  glove.  Her  look,  her  bow, 
her  air — ^what  memories  they  made. 
And  he  was  to  go  to  see  her.  . . . 
“Sttr^.”  He  writhed. 

“Goin’  to  wear  your  new  overcoat  for 
every  day?”  his  mother  inquired,  mildly, 
next  morning,  as  he  was  departing. 

“I  dun’no’  as  I mind  if  1 do,  seein’ 
you  name^  it,  mother,”  he  answered,  in 
jocund  vein. 

_ She  went  to  the  door  and  looked  after 
him  and  his  new  coat. 

“Seemed  like  Arpeggio  didn’t  act  like 
himself,”  she  thought.  “I  hope  he 
ain’t  cornin’  down  with  somethin’.” 

The  junior  commissioner,  it  was  true, 
did  give  signs  that  day  of  coming  down 
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with  something.  It  was  not  only  that 
he  was  inattentive  at  the  commissioners’ 
daily  meeting.  He  was  often  that. 
Stack  Mayhew  and  Dodd  Purcell,  the 
other  two  commissioners,  had  to  keep  all 
tallies  while  Arpeggio  merely  scrutinized 
the  general  score.  But  now  and  again 
that  morning,  in  his  abstractions.  Ar- 
peggio smiled;  and  once  or  twice  he 
shut  his  teeth  and  pointed  his  eyes  as  at 
some  spasm  of  memory;  and  sometiines 
his  lips  moved,  as  if  he  were  rehearsing 
speech. 

“Hain’t  it?  Hain’t  it?  Hain’t  it?” 
Stack  demanded  of  him,  voice  and  irri- 
tation mounting. 

“Hain’t  what?”  Arpeggio  rejoined, 
dreamily. 

“Time  — to  — start  — the  sprinklin’ 
cart !”  Stack  emitted.  “ What’s  the  mat-, 
ter  with  you?  Got  the  pip?” 

“Vhio.f  Me?”  said  Arpeggio.  “Shut 
up.  I didn’t  know  I was  in  the  room. 
Say!  Either  of  you  fellows  heard  who’s 
come  home  to  the  Grangers’?” 

Dodd  Purcell  lifted  his  head  and  told, 
with  the  importance,  masked  as  casual- 
ness, of  the  bom  gossip. 

“Mis’  T.  M.  Granger  and  her  darter,” 
said  he.  “They  aim  to  pass  the  summer 
to  home.  Somebody  had  ought  to  get 
’em  for  subscriptions  to  the  band  con- 
certs.” 

“Yah!”  said  Stack.  “I  hew  the  dar- 
ter’s set  on  gettin’  a public  liberary  for 
Banning  doorin’  the  summer.  We  hain’t 
no  time  to  fool  with  liberaries — not  now.” 

"Is  she?”  said  Arpemo.  "Is  she?” 
And  stroked  his  hair,  wbich  was  trained 
straight  back  from  brow  to  crown.  "Is 
she?”  said  he,  fatuously. 

“The  question  is,”  said  Stack,  “who’s 
oin’  to  run  it,  now  Stover’s  bust  his 

“I  don’t  think,”  Arpeggio  offered, 
mildly — “I  don’t  think  Miss  Granger 
would  like  that.  With  or  without  legs, 
Stover’s  no  man  to  run  a liberary.” 

“For  the  love  of  mud!”  Stack  May- 
hew thundered.  “Run  the  sprinkler!” 

“Oh  yes.  Mud.  To  be  sure.  Mud,” 
said  Arpeggio,  and  looked  out  the  win- 
dow. 

This  thought  of  a library  gave  Arpeg- 
gio a center  for  his  vague,  new  energy. 
As  a matter  of  course,  he  was  passively 
nterested.  He  had  a vast  reverence  for 
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books,  though  he  read  but  few.  Occa- 
sionally he  bought  a book,  but  he  rarely 
read  even  that.  “I  get  ’em  to  have 
around,”  he  said  once,  “but  readin’s  a 
chore.”  Now,  however,  he  became  ac- 
tively interested.  What  kind  of  a town 
was  this  not  to  have  a library? 

Three  days  later,  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon, Arpeggio  appeared  at  his  home. 
His  mother  was  not  there,  the  house 
stood  pleasantly  open  to  the  sun,  his 
doves  were  pecking  on  the  door-stone. 
Arpeggio  carried  a bundle  which  he 
opened  on  the  dining-room  table:  Anew 
light  felt  hat;  a cravat,  red  on  one  side, 
black  on  the  other;  a little  pin — the  head 
of  a deer,  in  gold.  In  his  sloping-roofed 
bedroom,  the  open  window  filled  with 
budding  maple  boughs.  Arpeggio  spent 
an  hour  in  bathing  and  dressing.  Some 
time  after  three  he  went  forth.  The  day 
was  warm,  but  he  carried  his  light  spring 
overcoat.  Gloves  he  could  not  quite 
assume,  but  he  had  them  in  his  pocket. 
“All  the  feel  of  ’em  and  none  of  the 
nuisance,”  he  thought.  He  wore  his 
cravat  red  side  out. 

Yes!  Afternoon  was  the  time  to  make 
this  call.  If  he  went  in  the  evening. 
Miss  Granger  might  believe  that  some- 
thing was  meant. 

The  house  of  the  Grangers  was  a mid- 
Victorian  brick.  Or  it  was  a Grant-and- 
Hayes  brick?  Why  predicate  all  these 
American  doings  of  the  poor  Victoria? 
It  had  finials  galore;  iron  endowments 
tipped  the  ridge-pole;  there  was  a cu- 
ola.  The  veranda,  originally  a name, 
ad  been  widened  and  had  become  a 
place,  with  ways  of  willow  and  cretonne, 
of  flower-boxes  and  little  wind  harps. 
It  was  like  a beautiful  modern  jabot  on 
the  breast  of  an  old  belle.  Arpeggio 
rang  and  trembled.  Why  in  thunder 
had  he  come?  Should  he  ring  again,  or 
thank  Heaven  and  run  away? 

The  door  was  opened  by  Something 
Pink.  She  was  little  and  breathless, 
with  that  charming  breathlessness  which 
some  women  have  in  their  leisure. 

“How  j’  do?”  she  said. 

“Is  Miss  Granger  in?”  Arpeggio  put 
it  earnestly.  He  was  eagerness,  tense- 
ness, expectation  incarnate.  He  was 
bright-eyed,  he  was  ready.  The  next 
rnoment  he  had  drooped  to  the  lightly 
given  blow: 
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“No,  she  hain’t.” 

Incredible.  Arpeggio  stared.  Not  in? 
After  ail  the  trouble  to  which  he  had 
been  to  bathe  and  bedizen?  In  this 
utterly  unforeseen  catastrophe,  what 
course  was  open  to  him?  He  gazed  the 
length  of  the  veranda  and  took  his  reso- 
lution. 

“I’ll  wait,”  he  said,  and  went  down  in 
a willow  chair. 

The  Something  Pink  hesitated  for  a 
breath,  then  leaned  her  plump  little  body 
past  the  casement  and  examined  Ar- 
peggio. Not  an  agent.  A real  nice 
gentleman,  though  queer.  Obviously  a 
gentleman  whose  mind  was  made  up. 
She  considered  the  case.  She  was  in  the 
house  alone.  Well,  then,  leave  him 
wait.  She  retired,  closed  and  bolted 
the  door.  Safety  for  her  and  his  own 
devices  for  him. 

The  day  was  sultry,  a daring  leap  of 
May  into  the  provinces  of  summer. 
Arpeggio,  in  his  eagerness,  had  walked 
rapid^;  he  was  very  warm.  He  laid  his 
overcoat  on  a swing,  ^ added  his  hat, 
slipped  down  in  his  chair  to  ruminate  on 
the  delights  of  library  planning,  and  fell 
asleep.  The  drowsy  air  drew  him  deep 
along  the  paths  he  chose.  In  half  an 
hour,  That^Tiich  Was  Pink,  bethinking 
herself  of  him,  tiptoed  to  the  parlor  win- 
dow, peered  through  the  lace  curtains, 
and  looked  far  down  Arpeggio’s  throat. 
She  drew  herself  up,  her  eyes  snapped; 
she  marched  to  the  door,  unbolted  it 
with  a noise,  and  confronted  Arpeggio 
rousing.  For  who  could  be  afraid  of  a 
gentleman  asleep? 

“Now,  then,’*  she  said,  crisply,  “/’d 
like  to  know  where  you  think  you  are?** 

“Bless  me!”  said  Arpeggio,  vaguely, 
“bless  me!  Don’t,”  he  appealed  to  her, 
“tell  me  I was  asleep.”  He  colored 
grievously.  “Has  Miss  Granger  come 
in  ?” — his  tone  pleaded  for  a negative. 

“Well,  I should  think  she  ’ain’t.  If 
she  is,  I dun’no’  what  Vd  get.” 

What  a universe ! what  a universe ! So 
complex  that  a gentleman  cannot  even 
take  a siesta  without  involving  a lady 
whom  he  has  never  before  seen.  Arpeg- 
gio studied  this  lady. 

“Are  you  the  help?”  he  inquired,  deli- 
cately. 

“Help  yourself!**  She  flashed  it  back. 
“I’m  a trained  one — from  a agency.” 


For  some  unknown  cause.  Arpeggio 
brought  out  his  rare,  his  beguiling  smile, 
and  smiled  it,  and  continued  to  regard 
her. 

“Perhaps,”  he  said,  “I’d  better  tell 
you  who  I am.  I’m  Shadd,  one  of  the 
Banning  commissioners.  I called  to  see 
your  mistress  on  the  idear  of  a new  town 
liberary.” 

That  got  her.  A commissioner.  That 
was  something  like  a policeman.  A new 
town  library.  That  was  something  re- 
mote, glittering,  beyond  the  ken  of  her. 
She  was  silent,  and  her  look  changed. 
Beneath  that  change  Arpeggio  throve. 
He  became  indulgent,  saw  \^at  a pretty 
little  thing  she  was — neat,  flaxen,  and 
oh,  so  pink — cheek  and  mouth  and  frock. 

“What’s  your  name?”  he  inquired. 

“Mamie,”  she  replied,  respectfully,  as 
one  who  might  know  what  it  is  to  say 
“sir.” 

“Mamie,”  said  Arpeggio,  and  looked 
across  the  young  green  of  the  lawn, 
where  shadows  lay  waving  under  the 
young  green  of  the  branches.  A warm 
wind  bore  something  that  smells  the  way 
perfume  ought  to  smell,  and  doesn’t. 
‘Mamie,”  said  Arpemo,  “sit  down.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you.’’ 

She  obeyed,  all  her  indignant  de- 
meanor softened  to  passivity. 

“Do  you  like  to  read?”  Arpeggio 
wished  to*  know. 

Mamie  stiflFened.  He  wanted  to  do 
her  good ! 

“When  I do,”  she  said,  “I  get  a book 
and  read  it — on  my  own.” 

“Precisely,”  Arpeggio  approved  her. 
“ But  that  book — ^where  do  you  get  it  ?” 

Mamie  was  put  to  it.  Where,  in  fact, 
did  she  get  it  ? 

“OfPn  Miss  Granger,”  she  mumbled. 

“ Precisely,”  Arpeggio  pursued.  “And 
if  Miss  Granger  had  no  books,  you  would 
have  no  book.  That’s  what  I come  to 
see  you  about.  This  here  town  has  got 
to  have  a liberary.” 

“That’s  what  Miss  Granger  told  her 
ma,”  said  Mamie. 

“Precisely,”  said  Arpeggio  for  the 
third  time,  and  smiled  so  enchantingly 
that  Mamie  smiled  back.  Then  Arpeg- 
gio closed  his  sociological  investigations 
and  said,  gently — and  for  no  reason — 
unless  it  was  the  young  greenness  of 
May,  “Mamie,  where  do  you  live?” 
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The  word  brought  her  fluttering  back 
from  her  absorbed  contemplation  of 
commissionerhood.  She  must  go. 

“Oh,  set  still,”  Arpeggio  besought 
her.  “I  want  you  shouldtell  me  what 
books  you’d  like  to  like  to  read.” 

When  the  Angelus  sounded  on  the  rich 
air.  Arpeggio  rductantly  rose.  “Well,” 
he  said,  ‘you  c’n  tell  Miss  Granger  I 
come.  Yes,  Shadd.  Tell  her  I’ll  happen 
in  again.  And,  Mamie — ” 

Yes ? She  was  tiptoe,  shining,  and,  oh, 
so  pink! 

“ Don’t  you  go  and  forget  J’m  goin’  to 
send  you  out  to  the  farm  for  a day!” 

Was  she  likely  to  forget.? 

“Tell  you  what:  If  you  want  a little 
country,  you  go  over  some  time  and 
see  my  garden.  I got  a big  garden — 
nice  strawberry-bed  in  it.  Nobody  ’d 
be  there.  Just  drop  in  on  it  if  you  want.” 

Oh,  but  she’d  like  that.  Indeed  she 
would.  She  bloomed  anew  at  any 
thoi^ht  for  her. 

“Good-by,  Mamie!”  He  put  out  his 
hand. 

She  touched  it,  withdrew,  fled. 

Arpeggio  strolled  to  the  gate  and  up 
the  golden  road.  “Wasted  the  hull  after- 
noon,” he  thought — “and  what  of  it?” 

He  stepped  into  the  kitchen  of  his 
home  just  as  his  mother  set  hot  johnny- 
cake  on  the  table. 

“Ma,”  he  said,  “I  been  to  call  on 
Miss  Granger.” 

“That’s  nice,”  she  observed,  placidly 
— and  in  that  instant  christened  ner  first 
grandchild.  “What  kind  of  a girl  has 
she  got  to  be?” 

‘‘Pretty,”  said  Arpeggio,  dreamily. 
“ Little.  Shy.  Her  upper  lip  smiles  first. 
Her  name’s  Mamie.” 

“I  thought  her  name  was  Edith,”  said 
his  mother,  as  one  who  now  remembered 
that  she  was  wrong. 

“Nope,”  said  Arpeggio.  “Mamie.” 

After  supper  he  lifted  the  bracket- 
lamp  to  an  end  of  the  dining-table, 
spread  a newspaper,  found  the  ink  on  the 
clock-shelf  and  the  pen  in  a shaving-mug 
in  the  cupboard,  brought  sheets  of  paper 
and  envelopes  from  under  the  big  Bible, 
and  set  himself  to  write  a letter. 

Miss  Granger,  my  dear  Friend  [he  said]: 
— Understanding  that  you  have  quite  con- 
siderable of  a liberary  in  your  home,  beg  your 
leave  to  look  through  same  for  a much- 


needed  volume.  It  being  all  a person  can  do 
to  live  in  a place  when  same  does  not  yield 
a public  liberary. 

Hopeing  this  will  not  interfere  with  you, 
it  being  very  necessary,  I am,  indeed, 

A.  Shadd,  City  Commissioner. 

He  walked  down  to  the  post-oflice, 
holding  his  letter  and  humming.  This 
ought  to  start  the  subject  of  a library 
naturally.  This  would  permit  him  to 
repeat  his  visit  without  it  looking  as  if 
something  was  meant.  Returning,  he 
walked  round  by  the  Granger  home.  It 
was  brightly  lighted,  and  bore  an  air  of 
pleasant  preoccupation  in  a multitude  of 
aflPairs — that  air  which  effectually  shuts 
out  the  casual  passer  from  participation. 
What  delicate  things  were  they  doing? 
What  was  she  doing  ? Arpeggio  recalled 
her  smile,  her  white,  white  glove.  She 
had  a pleasing  hand  to  shake.  But  he 
had  not  taken  ner  hand  1 That  hand  was 
Mamie’s.  He  passed  the  house  and 
slipped  within  the  May  night,  dreaming 
miscellaneous  dreams. 

When  three  days  had  passed  without 
reply.  Arpeggio  took  account  of  himself. 
Wnat  was  the  matter  with  him,  any- 
way? Women!  Women  had  no  part  in 
his  life.  He  was  forty-six.  He  was  ab- 
sorbed in  that  part  of  his  commissioner- 
ship  which  had  to  do  with  the  people — 
not  the  mathematics  of  his  town.  He 
was  intent  on  his  doves  and  his  straw- 
berries. What  had  set  him  thinking 
about  Edith  Granger,  anyway?  He  put 
on  his  old  hat  and  went  down  to  the 
office,  business  in  his  eye,  his  gait,  his 
air.  Women,  indeed — and  he  a com- 
missioner. 

Stack  Mayhew  stood  over  the  commis- 
sioners’ table  with  a letter  whose  super- 
scription he  was  frankly  scrutinizing. 

“Here’s  some  female  wants  her  taxes 
dawdled  dowm  to  nothin’,”  Stack  haz- 
arded, and  tossed  the  letter. 

Arpeggio  caught,  divined,  retired  to  a 
window  and  rapturously  read:  She  had 
been  in  town  for  a few  days.  Certainly 
he  was  free  to  use  the  library  whenever 
he  wished.  Perhaps  they  might  talk  of 
this  matter  of  a town  library? 

A delicious  interval  of  wistful  waiting 
having  brought  him  no  confidence. 
Stack  lost  his  hold.  “That’s  it.  Grin 
like  a Cheshire  cheese  and  keep  your 
mouth  shut,”  he  grumbled. 
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“It  cant  be  done,  Stack.  Ic's  ag’m’' 
Jiature/’  Arpeggio  earnestly  refuted  tbis 
charge.  / • - - ■ _ ■ , 

Two  o’clock  found  Arpeggio  on  biis 
way  fo  thfv  Graogfeti':— cravat  reii 


cities  of  the  second  class.  What  an 
opportunity  fat  the  cjcpreasipp  of  piiblic 
spirit.  What  a bene  &t  to  the  town  to 
Ciime,  What  a;  knot  of 

halt  abov^  a ddlicatjBly  - vvhk^^^^^  , , . 


out  as  hefore.  As  Itefure,- 

Mamie  answered  fos  -sumnio«.^ 

and  ffowed  sc»rrfy.  Oh 
Miss  Granger  had  said  that  he 
was  to  be  sno.wn  sefaight  to  the 
librar}'. 

A pleasant  room,  witK  not 
enough  books  to  p«r  bnb,  in 
some  helpless  mhVbtfo)?,,' he  .fek. 
Open  windows^  softly  sti  rring 
muslift  curtains*  on  the  tahip.  a 
baMicr  of  Cjjdojed  Her 

work^■y■"V■k•-^•^ 

fiittr  Mr.  S 


indeed! 

Left  alone, .Arpeggio  wandered 
frora  shelf  to  sheff,  bnearHtng 
the  air  of  the  room,  stacitJg,  at 
the  pictures,  //er  house.  He 
had  not  asked  for  her.  ArpCgr 
gio's  conceprion  of  a house  was 
a pfabi?  whoie  inmate^  Wander 
through  the  rooms  at  any 
rouroetifv  That  was  the  way  his 
rnothet  dik  He  reinained  in 
m ei  pi  e n t d ry  expectation,  A 
dozen  rifoes  be  started,  turned 
to  the  door,  fot  his  stnifu  die. 
Where  W'a.s.^eh  Ip  H.df  an  bout 
the  dtjor  did  fodeed  open.  It 
admitted  a box  of  odofou^  pot- 
ishfog  Sfiuff  and  Matrifo/  ^ 

‘'W.iH  1 fo,»C'hef  you  if  I do 
the  aUdirofii^f " she  asked,  de- 

'’Il'iOr  h*  said,  and  took 
ok  at  rapdom- 

Wftnt  on  her  knees 


the  . rap  of  his  >foi.utne^^ 

Edith  Granger,  iwlWiilliBllillir i» 

Thfrhook'whkhhyhadefoyoed  '•i>0' voO  i.jgK. 

tturonsult  proved  to  he  Aatringr  . . /■  < . ^ 

and  THat^ 

he  fdOnd>sW^^  fascinating  titfov  ,%*  , .^rpeggio 

peggfo'foathcd  figures,  and  his  : n seero  i 

W4nH<fod,  :H&devised  ways  in  which  He  \tas  sta 
aptitAbd^rkhifefhiiu  conversatifms  tegafii^  “Mamie, 
ing  the  of  public  iihraries  in  *'how  abou 
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The  delicious  knot  of  hair  disappeared 
and  her  bright  face  was  there.  *‘Oh,” 
she  said,  *‘that  '11  be  all  right.” 

No  reply  at  all.  But  the  uses  of  a 
reply  are  not  merely  to  reply. 

“What’s  this  you're  doing?”  he  would 
know,  and  walked  to  the  empty  fire- 
place and  stared  down  at  the  andirons 
winking  under  her  deft  hands. 

“A-polishing  ’em,”  she  explained.  She 
did  not  say  why  this  process  should  be 
necessary  at  this  moment.  She  only 
polished,  absorbedly. 

“So,”  said  Arpeggio,  musing,  “you’re 
a trained  one,  are  you  ? Do  you  like  it — 
this  kind  of  a job?” 

“Why,  no  sir!”  She  lifted  a surprised 
face.  *‘Like  this?  No,  sir.”  (There 
came  the  “sir”  at  last,  of  which  she  had 
been  capable  all  along.) 

“What  all  do  you  want  to  do?”  Ar- 
peggio looked  down  at  her,  and  there 
crossed  his  mind  something  of  the  infi- 
nite pathos  and  the  infinite  glory  of  all 
the  little  pink-and-white  spots  in  the 


world  liking  to  do  something. 

“I  want  to  raise  plants,”  said  Ma- 
mie, “and  see  ’em  grow.” 


“Bless  me!”  said  Arpeggio. 


Now  there  is  a community  of  feeling 
between  two  who  discover  each  other  to 


love  Japanese  prints,  to  follow  mountain- 
climbing, to  collect  old  furniture,  to  be- 
lieve in  a better  democracy,  but  these 


“Ah,  yes,”  said  the  lady.  “She  tells 
me  that  you,  too,  are  interested  in 
the  possibilities  of  a library  for  Bann- 
ing.” 

Arpeggio  leaped  within  the  opening. 
He  was,  he  was.  If  only  somebody 
would  set  it  going.  He  couldn’t  set  it 
going  himself  He  had  set  too  many 
things  going  already.  But  if  some  dis- 
interested party,  now,  was  to  circulate 
a petition,  get  signers,  raise  some  money 
— why,  then,  he,  Shadd,  would  tend  to 
the  commission  end  of  it  fair  and  plenty. 
Fair  and  plenty,  he  impressively  re- 
peated. 

Mrs.  Granger  listened,  nodded.  She 
was  a brisk  little  being,  for  all  her  gray- 
ness. As  she  listened,  a dawn  broke  in 
her  face — for  hers  was  one  of  the  faces 
of  earth  on  which  dawns  can  break,  and 
these  faces  are  not  numerous.  Not 
nearly  so  numerous,  indeed,  as  the  dawns 
which  would  break  were  there  enough 
positive  faces  to  act,  so  to  say,  as  nega- 
tives. It  was  not  that  she  was  public- 
spirited,  either.  It  was  chiefly  that  she 
was  brisk.  Many  brisk  ladies  pass  for 
ladies  of  public  spirit.  With  many 
brisk  business  men  it  is  the  same.  Mrs. 
Granger  listened  exactly  as  she  might 
have  listened  to  a new  recipe.  To  both 
she  could  respond — by  reason  of  her 
briskness. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said,  “but  that 


are  as  nothing  compared  to  that  well  might  be  something  that  I could  do. 
of  feeling  uncovered  when  two  recognize  But,”  she  added,  “you  must  not  let  me 
in  each  other  the  natural  lover  of  the  interrupt  you.  Mamie,  you  might  have 
soil.  Arpeggio  had  never  dreamed  of  taken  some  other  time — ” 
this  in  a woman.  To  be  sure,  his  mother  “Not  at  all,”  said  Arpeggio  in  general, 
pottered  among  her  flower-pots,  but  hers  The  lady  took  up  the  basket  of  col- 
was  no  passion.  Here  was  a passion.  ored  work  (not  her  work  at  all,  then)  and 
“You  must  come  and  see  my  straw-  departed.  Arpeggio  stood  blindly  look- 
bery-bed,”  he  said.  ing  along  the  backs  of  books.  Was  it 

Mamie  looked  up,  looked  down,  pol-  possible  that  he  was  not  to  see  her? 
ished.  The  door  opened  and  Arpeggio  It  was  the  possible,  the  realized.  He 
whirled.  But  there  advanced  no  one  did  not  see  her.  He  lingered  shamelessly, 
whose  look,  whose  bow,  whose  air  made  Angering  many  leaves.  And  as  he  lin- 
memories.  A gray  lady  was  this,  gray  gered,  and  Angered,  he  talked  idly  with 
of  gown,  of  hair,  of  manner,  who  paused  Mamie,  polishing.  Ah,  how  she  pol- 
inquiringly  before  this  tableau.  ished! 

“Mrs.  Granger,”  said  Arpeggio,  and  “When  will  you  come  to  see  my  gar- 
his  ease  became  exaggerated  and  bil-  den?”  said  he. 

lowed  about  him  as  a cloak.  “Mrs.  “Thursday’s  my  day  out,”  replied 
Granger,  I am  Shadd,  one  of  the  town  Mamie,  with  startling  directness,  and 
commissioners.”  And,  as  usual,  he  all  Aipeggio  was  surprised  into  saying: 
but  whispered  that  word  “commission-  ‘'Hien — this  Thursday.?” 

ers.”  “Your  daughter  says  I can — ” Yes,  this  Thursday.  That  much  was 
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settled.  He  resumed  his  waiting,  gave 
it  up,  departed. 

He  went  out  into  the  idle  afternoon, 
his  consciousness  in  some  odd  disturb- 
ance. She  had  not  come.  Mrs.  Granger 
would  start  the  library  ball  rolling. 
Poor,  pretty  little  thing!  (Did  he  mean 
Mrs.  Granger,  would  one  hazard  ?) 

“Ma,”  said  Arpeggio  that  evening,  as 
he  buttered  his  waffles,  “Mrs.  Granger 
is  going  to  help  out  on  the  liberary.” 

She  christened  her  second  grandchild 
and  handed  the  brown-sugar  syrup. 

“You  never  saw  anybody  like  to  see 
things  grow  the  way  she  says  she  does,” 
Arpeggio  pursued  after  a time. 

Mrs.  Shadd  stirred  her  hot  water  and 
listened. 

“She’s  coming  over  to  see  our  straw- 
berry-bed.” 

“Oh!”  said  Mrs.  Shadd.  “When?” 
Through  her  thought  ran  like  lightning 
the  best  dishes,  the  embroidered  center- 
piece,  the  China  tea. 

“Thursday,”  said  Arpeggio,  dreamily. 
“This  Thursday.  Thursd^,”  he  added, 
“ is  her  day  out.  I guess  I could  stand 
another  four  waffles,  ma.” 

On  Thursday  she  came  to  the  Shadds’ 
alone,  as  a matter  of  course.  It  oc- 
curred neither  to  her  nor  to  Arpeggio 
that  he  should  fetch  her.  In  fact,  she 
arrived  before  he  did,  and  sat  with  Mrs. 
Shadd  in  the  arbor.  They  got  on  fa- 
mously. Mrs.  Shadd,  who  was  not  quite 
clear  who  her  guest  was,  regretted  hav- 
ing got  out  her  poplin. 

“I  needn’t  have  been  nervous,”  she 
reflected.  “She’s  just  folks.  No  gloves, 
even.” 

Arpeggio  came  home.  There  is  noth- 
ing sweeter,  nothing  more  fundamental 
than  the  delight  with  which  a man 
shows  the  garden  of  his  hand.  In  noth- 
ing else,  save  when  a man  or  a woman 
exhibits  a baby,  is  there  such  obvious  co- 
ordination between  the  human  being  and 
great  nature.  Neither  could  have  pro- 
ceeded without  the  other.  The  race 
could  not  persist  without  this  co-opera- 
tion. There  is,  in  a man’s  display  of  his 
garden,  some  reflection  of  that  terrific 
minute  of  man’s  second  sublime  tri- 
umph, when  at  last  he  controlled  his 
food.  No  more  skulking  in  marsh  or 
jungle  or  thicket.  He  had  it!  He  could 
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make  it  grow.  Something  of  that  second 
sublime  triumph  is  in  the  face  of  every 
man  who  says,  “Come  and  see  my  gar- 
den.” The  first  sublime  triumph,  when 
he  reared  himself  erect,  has  entirely 
faded,  save  momentarily  in  a^  smile, 
while  he  watches  his  baby  do  it  over 
again. 

“Come  and  see  my  garden,”  said 
Arpeggio.  (Poor  little  thing!  He  would 
try  to  give  her  a little  pleasure,  anyhow.) 

And  Mrs.  Shadd,  discreetly  lingering 
to  put  on  the  kettle,  watched  the  two 
through  the  pantry  window.  She  noted 
Arpeggio’s  smile,  his  vivacity,  his  twist 
of  shoulder,  his  bending  of  the  head. 

“Is  it  that?’*  she  thought. 

Out  in  the  garden  there  was  May, 
there  were  plum-blossoms,  there  was 
slanting  four-o’clock  sun.  Little  green 
shoots  and  sprouts  and  buds  signaled 
their  victories.  The  doves  cooed  as  if 
they  would  never  have  everything  said. 

“Here’ll  be—”  said  Arpeggio,  “and 
here’ll  be — and  here — ” It  doesn’t  mat- 
ter what.  It  never  does  matter  what. 
Five  minutes  afterward  the  visitor 
would  not  be  able  to  recite  the  position 
of  a single  herb.  But  the  gardener  still 
knows. 

“Yes.  Oh  yes.  Yes,  I see,”  said 
Mamie,  as  a visitor  should  say. 

Not  much  of  a conversation,  but  not 
the  only  uses  of  a conversation  are  to 
converse. 

“Nice,  ain’t  it?”  Arpeggio  appealed, 
when  they  had  been  the  slow  rounds. 

Oh,  it  was.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
that.  Mamie  leaned  against  a plum- 
tree,  looked  up  into  the  branches,  saw 
gold  sun  threading  that  treasure  of  white 
against  the  blinding  blue. 

“It’s  spring,  all  right,”  she  observed, 
from  a full  heart. 

“You  bet,”  said  Arpeggio,  and  filled 
his  eyes  with  looking. 

This  is  the  immemorial  vernal  lyric, 
and  it  does  not  much  matter  how  it  gets 
itself  said. 

“Oh,  my!”  said  Mamie,  “I  just  do 
love  to  make  things  grow.” 

“That’s  me,”  said  Arpeggio. 

Mrs.  Shadd  came  down  ^e  path,  her 
hands  under  her  apron.  “When  you  two 
are  ready  for  tea — any  time,”  she  an- 
nounced, elliptically. 

Tea.  Mamie  bent  her  little  finger  in 
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all  the  elegance  she  knew,  lifting  it  high 
from  biscuit,  glass,  or  teacup  handle. 
She  was  tense,  bit  her  lip,  said  “I  should 
say”  to  everything,  laughed  a great  deal, 
looked  at  Arpeggio  not  at  all.  Which 
sounds  like  a list  of  symptoms.  As  for 
Arpeggio,  that  shoulder  of  his  continued 
Its  eloquent  gesturing. 

“My!  this  has  just  been  elegant,” 
said  Mamie  at  parting. 

“How  about  going  to  see  that  farm?” 
Arpeggio  wanted  to  know. 

“I  nave  every  third  Sunday  off,” 
Mamie  promptly  imparted,  “and  next 
Sunday’s  the  one.” 

“ Suppose  I look  up  a farm  for  then  ?” 
Arpeggio  offered. 

‘You’re  awful  good  to  take  me,” 
(^uoth  Mamie.  “I’ve  been  awful  home- 
sick. It  would  be  so  nice — ” Her  look 
was  a completion. 

Good  to  take  her.  Arpeggio  paused 
at  that,  and  turned  it,  Mamie  naving 
gone.  When  had  he  said  that  he  was 
to  take  her?  He  had  meant  to  send  her, 
chivalrously.  (Little  homesick  thing!) 
So  she  expected  to  be  taken.  Oh,  very 
well.  After  all,  why  not  ? 

On  Saturday,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
he  walked  into  the  office,  to  find  his  two 
brother  commissioners,  like  nature,  in 
a state  of  flux. 

“Listen  at  this,”  Stack  accosted  him, 
an  arm  waving.  “A  bloomin’  lot  o’ 
women  trapsin’  the  streets  of  Banning, 
gettin’  everybody  all  het  up  over  a new 
town  liberary.  They’re  at  it.” 

“So?”  said  Arpeggio,  looking  over  the 
seed  catalogues  wnich  constituted  his 
mail.  “A  new  one?  What  they  goin’ 
to  do  with  the  old  liberary.  Stack  ?’ 

“Don’t  you  |o  bein’  fi-cetious,”  said 
Mr.  Mayhew,  m warning.  “Us  com- 
missioners and  this  hull  town  ’d  be  all 
right  if  it  wasn’t  for  this  darned  uplift.” 

Dodd  Purcell  carressed  his  nose  with 
all  five  fingers.  “It  ’ll  get  things  awful 
upset  to  hev  ’em  plump  down  on  us  with 
a proposition  of  that  kind  now,  with  the 
treasury  what  it  is.  Turn  it  down,  and 
the  best  people  go  ag’in’  you.  Make  an 
appropriation,  and  the  taxpayers  raise 
Ebenezer.” 

“Gettin’  your  hymns  and  your  swear- 
in’  mixed  some,  ain’t  you?  (josh!  Look 
at  them  strawberries,”  said  Arpeggio, 
brandishing  a cover  of  blood-red  fruit. 


“Old  hens,  pussy-footin’  around,” 
Stack  grumbled. 

“Hold  on,”  said  Arpeggio.  “That 
ain’t  zo-ology.” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Mayhew,  “we  want 
to  leave  it  be  known  that  we  won’t 
countenance  no  such  goin’-ons,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  they  subscribe  and  peti- 
tion and  go  buttin’  in.” 

“Sure  we  do,”  agreed  Mr.  Purcell. 
“Quench  the  thing  in  the  bud.” 

They  looked  expectantly  at  Arpeggio. 

“Got  to  get  me  about  fifty  new  straw- 
berry plants,”  said  Arpeggio,  dreamily. 
“Any  of  you  fellows  know  anything 
about  these  here  nursery  folks?” 

It  is  noticeable  that  when  in  any  com- 
munity a proposal  is  inaugurated  or 
championed  by  the  best-looking  auto- 
mobile about,  that  proposal  finds  fol- 
lowers. Here  is  no  cause  for  cynicism. 
How  better  could  that  automobile  be 
occupied?  In  Banning  there  was  the 
Granger  automobile,  and  forthwith  Mer- 
rills and  Listers  and  Dents  and  Bards 
and  Cordys  fell  in  line,  agreed  to  canvass 
the  town,  held  little  living-room  meet- 
ings, buttonholed  husbands,  sent  com- 
mittees to  interview  business  houses — 
just  generally  revolted  against  having  no 
town  library  in  Banning.  Since  the 
town  was,  there  had  been  no  town  library 
there.  These  same  families  had  gone 
about  bookless.  Now,  the  moment  hav- 
ing struck,  the  library  began  to  emerge 
from  somewhere.  Echoes  of  its  emer- 
gence reached  Arpeggio,  echoes  of  the 
activities  of  Mrs.  Granger.  Arpeggio 
was  bewildered.  Here  was  something 
which  he  had  used  as  a tool.  His  own 
lurpose  remained  unaccomplished,  and 
o,  here  was  the  tool  working  on  its  own 
look.  For  not  once  in  those  days  did 
eye  of  his  fall  again  on  Miss  Edith 
Granger. 

And  how  wildly  had  his  heart  beat 
every  time  he  passed  her  home.  On  the 
Sunday,  for  example,  when  he  did  his 
chivalrous  part  and  took  out,  for  a 
breath  of  her  native  country  air.  Miss 
Mamie  Short.  It  was  on  that  day  that 
he  discovered  her  name  to  be  Short.  He 
hired  the  little  red  cart  and  the  fat  black 
mare  with  which  (though  of  this  he  was 
innocent)  young  Banning  went  forth  to 
pay  its  visits  to  the  girls  on  the  hill 
farms  about.  At  ten  in  the  morning  he 
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& hi*  rejoiced  in  her. 

He  had  "’^oysKiged  w distantly, 
wistfully  ev’er.  Evjfn  now  it  was  not  $he 
whii  appeared  at  hi*:  Hhgv  It  Was  Msufiie 
henselr— Mamie,  in  a party  hat  with  a 
gay:  blue  feather.;  But  to  Arpeggio  she 
k*^ed  exquisitely  bedigbt,. 

“Well,  Marnier*  said  patron- 
izingly. Some way,  with  his  vehicle 
and  his  mother  at  rhe  gate,  he  felt 
himself  to  be  every  inch  the  com- 
missioner; bestowing  bounties. 

“V^is,  sir,"  said  Mamie,  glowing.^ 
1 1 w’as  almost  impossthle  to  think  of 
her  as  tli^fe  haughty  young  person 
who;  not  a fortnight  ago,  had  re- 
buked the  sleeping  Arpeggio. 

They  were  oft*  down  miles  of 
May.  The  apple  orchards  were^at 
the  noon  of  their  exquisite  life.  The 
air  was  an  ecstasy  of  fragrance. 
That  day  the  oriole  had  coine,  jarjd 
fmrn  heights  and  nenmesses  .sounded 
that  fujl-throated  call,  flashed  that 
drop  and  darr  of  praJige,  that  c^y 
and  gesture  and  vigor  of  ahundant 
life.  Life!.  That  was  it.  Arpeggitv 
Sapped  the  reins-  and  elucked, 
Marhfe  a h'dTn  yery  rif  pctrre,  M f>: 
Shadd  hrdke  in  low*  Im 

Whiite  W^te  they  gbihg?  -Arpeggio 
kticW’  a farth.  ■ ' mordT 

nately  cleir  hoW  to  get  there,  and 
this  made  vagrant  wanderings  in 
many  a secret  road.  Their  drive 
was  charmingly  prolonged.  It  was 
past  noon  when  they  turned  into  the 
spacious y^ard,  set  round  like  a room 
with  fnmiture  of  svagonsand  flower- 
beds and  troughs  and  farm  machin- 

tp^es  and 


drove  to  the  door  of  the  Gtangers'^hocne 
and  called  for  MaraiC-  On  the  back 
seat,  iri  her  poplin,  sat  hir?.  Shadd- 
-The  ride  'll  do  magood,"  Arpeggio  had 
thought.  He  went  boldly  In  the  fftmt 
door,  no  either  course:  oceiirring  to 
He  hoped  arderrriy  rhat  M 


ery  ;an.d  bridal-apple 
sleepy'- Cues,:" 

^Tlh,  Jiiarcfej-A'  said  Mamie,  ri  pt- 
urrufsly.  v:  - 

She  .sat  bolding  hiif  elbows,  rock- 
ing a bjf,  gazipg  about  m utter  hap- 
pTness. 

" Like  itf**^asfeed  Arpeggip,  Com- 
placently, as  if  he  bad  turned  it  put 
Granger  woald  Hiance  to  open  the  doon  with  a wave  of  his  hand.  He  was  shoife- 
He  shmild  ,h»ivT,jiked  her  to  know  that  what  unncrvyid  to  see  again  that  welling 
he yyaik  pleasant  turn  to  this  and  brimmmg  i>f  her  deep^  eyc».  ''^Nice 

horrkyiek  little  m.aid  of  hem.  ■ Arid  tb^n  litri^^^  .said  to  hirhself,  and 

— ^be  to  see  this  vlusive  held  dp  hrS  hamito  help  her  dijcvn.  She 

idol,'  once  rinee  her  ;slip{ie4.  ftony.  the  seat  trustingly  and 

brief  ;;id4  glbrihpj^  d3wn^^  before  Becker  ab.tfemlyi  iikeiA  e^  gave  him  Iter  full 


1)0  yo/r  TmxX  so,  «».  shaoi, 
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weight,  stood  where  he  set  her,  like  a 
kitten. 

“Oh,  murder  me!**  she  said,  beneath 
her  breath. 

They  took  their  basket  up  in  the  or- 
chard. Arpeggio  had  his  mother’s  arm; 
Mamie  ran  ahead,  genuinely  forgetful  of 
all.  Under  a low  blossoming  tree  they 
spread  what  they  had  brought.  And 
there  is  no  more  need  to  enumerate  what 
they  had  brought  than  to  count  the  blos- 
soms on  the  tree. 

When  she  had  eaten,  Mamie  climbed 
that  tree  like  a squirrel,  and  sat  in  the 
branches;  ran  far  down  through  the 
lanes  of  trees  as  if  she  would  clasp  them 
all;  buried  her  face  in  a dozen  friendly 
boughs.  She  was  like  no  other.  Arpeggio 
watched  her,  marveling.  As  he  knew  the 
genus  “young  lady,”  she  appeared  in 
parlors  in  silk  waists,  with  neat,  freshly 
combed  hair,  and  talked  about  actual 
happenings.  Or  she  danced,  went 
walking,  played  croquet.  Once  all 
these  had  been  for  him  transcended  by  a 
ravishing  creature,  of  elegance  of  man- 
ner, who  had  descended  from  a car  and 
outstretched  to  him  a white  glove.  But 
this  child,  with  her  soul  shining  through 
her  face,  tumbling  and  sporting  and 
quivering  and  kindling — ^who  had  ever 
seen  anything  like  this? 

Arpeggio  was  profoundly  stirred.  He 
walked  about  among  the  trees,  exam- 
ined the  bark,  picked  off  a web  or  two, 
chewed  grass,  and  finally  overtook 
Mamie,  where  she  ran. 

“You  like  the  country,  don’t  you?”  he 
observed. 

“I  just  do.  I could  die  in  the  coun- 
try.” 

“Oh,  don’t  do  that.” 

“I  hope  I don’t.”'  ^ 

“My,  but  you  must  iftiss  the  coun- 
try.” 

“ Don’t  I,  though  ? Ain’t  this  grand  ?” 

Arpe^io  looked  down  in  her  pink- 
and-white  face,  against  the  pink-and- 
white  branches. 

“How’d  you  like  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try?^’ he  heard  himself  say. 

She  colored,  swiftly,  bumingly,  beau- 
tifully, and  met  his  eyes  full,  ^d  she 
was  eloquently  silent. 

“I  kind  of  would,”  he  said,  weakly, 
and  leaped  in  the  air  to  catch  at  a bough, 
tantalizingly  high.  “Wonder  where 
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mother  is?”  questioned  Arpeggio,  and 
trotted  away  through  the  trees  to  find 
out.  He  felt  rather  out  of  breath  and 
uncertain.  “I  must  pay  attention,”  he 
admonished  himself. 

He  wandered  off  to  a lonely  spot  and 
set  himself  deliberately  to  dream  of 
Edith  Granger.  She  was  like  a queen — 
that  was  it.  She  was  like  a queen.  How 
he  would  love  to  see  her  in  her  home. 
Was  he  never  to  see  her  in  her  home? 
He  imagined  her  coming  down  these 
bright  aisles  of  bloom,  in  her  perfect 
broadcloth,  her  imperious  little  hat,  her 
white,  white  gloves.  . . . Something, 
though,  was  the  matter  with  this.  He 
suspended  his  imaginings.  In  those 
same  bright  aisles  he  saw  some  one 
framed,  some  one  racing,  hatless,  laugh- 
ing, waving  a buxom  arm  at  him  as  she 
ran  over  the  fresh  grass,  shaking  back 
her  hair.  It  was  not  in  this  way  that 
Edith  Granger  would  visit  an  orchard  in 
spring.  But  it  was  a very  good  way! 

His  mother  came  wandering  by  and 
stood  beside  him.  “Heard  anything 
about  the  liberaiy  lately?”  she  wanted 
to  know,  a bit  wistfully. 

“No,”  said  Arpeggio.  “Mother,  I 
wish ’t  you’d  get  yourself  a blue  calico 
like  Mamie’s.  What?  Ain’t  it  calico? 
Well,  anyhow.  I’d  kind  of  like  to  see  it 
around  the  house.”  _ 

They  drove  home  in  the  long  May  twi- 
light, and  as  they  reached  the  Grangers’ 
gate  Mamie  leaned  and  put  both  her 
warn,  firm  hands  on  Arpeggio’s,  over  the 
lines. 

“You  done  the  grandest  thing  ever,” 
she  said — hands  and  lips  and  eyes,  and 
was  out  before  he  coula  alight. 

Arpeggio  lifted  his  hat  with  the  careful 
deliberation  which  this  ceremony  de- 
manded, turned  to  nod  his  good-night, 
looked  after  Mamie,  and  swept  with  his 
glance  that  magic  house.  No  one  on  the 
veranda,  no  one  at  a window.  . . . 
Edith  Granger,  Edith  Granger,  where 
did  she  keep  herself?  He  drove  away 
and  thought  about  those  rooms  wherein 
she  moved.  He  thought  about  the 
kitchen. 

“She’ll  have  to  get  supper  now,”  he 
thought.  “I  wonder  what  sort  of  a meal 
she  gets  up?” 

But  what  had  this  to  do  with  Edith 
Granger? 
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Two  days  later  a telephone  message 
came  to  Mr.  Dodd  Purcell,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Banning  commission.  Might 
Mrs.  Granger  and  a committee  of  women 
wait  upon  the  commissioners  ? Yes,  they 
meant  now.  If  they  were  in  session. 
They  were  in  session.  The  rattled  Mr. 
Purcell  had  granted  an  audience  and 
had  hung  up  the  receiver  before  he 
knew  what  had  happened  to  him. 

“For  the  love  of  mudl”  said  Stack 
Mayhew,  “why  didn’t  you  say  we  was 
all  full  up?  Or  goin’  out  in  the  country? 
Or  none  of  us  wasn’t  here?” 

“Yes,  why  didn’t  I ? Why  didn’t  I ?” 
repeated  Mr.  Purcell,  moodily.  “Why 
didn’t  you  answer  it  your  smart-Alec 
seif?  My  brains  ain’t  oozin’  down  my 
forehead  on  tap,  same  as  some.” 

“You  bet  tnev  ain’t,”  said  Stack. 
“They’re  spongin’  out  the  inside  o’  your 
head.  That’s  what  they’re  for.  Dum 
it!  I wish ’t  I was  dead.” 

“Same  here,”  said  Dodd,  energet- 
ically, enigmatically. 

They  all  produced  pocket  combs. 
They  all  wiped  their  shoes  with  their 
handkerchiefs.  They  each  carried  out  a 
cuspidor  and  hid  it  in  the  back  entry. 
And  the  ladies  were  upon  them. 

Arpe^io,  facing  the  door  as  they  en- 
tered, felt  a kind  of  faintness.  Mrs. 
Granger  was  leading.  In  the  back- 
ground was  a dull  assortment  of  Bards 
and  Cordys.  Blooming  between  these 
and  her  mother  came  Edith  Granger. 

She  was  in  some  exquisitely  colored 
cotton  which  Arpeggio  would  have 
called  calico.  A wide  hat  shaded  her 
face,  half  hid  her  treasure  of  bright  hair. 
She  was  white-gloved,  and  at  once,  be- 
hind her  mother,  she  advanced  to  the 
commissioners  and  put  out  her  hand. 
So  did  the  other  women.  And  each 
commissioner,  rubbing  his  hand  first  on 
his  coat,  shook  hands. 

Stack  Mayhew  was  distinctly  the  beau 
of  the  occasion.  He  it  was  who  remem- 
bered to  bring  forward  chairs  while 
Dodd  stood  idle,  and  Arpeggio  stared 
adoringly  at  Edith  Granger. 

Brisk,  capable,  poised,  Mrs.  Granger 
introduced  the  matter.  As  they  were 
aware,  Banning  was  sadly,  shamefully 
in  need  of  a library.  The  point,  since  she 
was  speaking  to  gentlemen  of  education, 
needed  no  exposition.  They  would  as- 


sume that  the  matter  in  hand  might  be 
treated  directly,  and  this  Mrs.  Granger 
would  ask  should  be  done  by  her  daugh- 
ter, whose  project  originally  the  library 
had  been. 

Arpeggio  turned  full  his  gaze  upon  his 
adorata.  Oh,  beautiful!  His  soul  sum- 
moned him.  He  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  moment  would  last  forever.  She 
laid  on  the  table  a parasol  of  lace,  a bag 
of  golden  meshes,  a mere  flake  of  cam- 
bric, a flower  that  she  carried. 

“Gentlemen  [she  was  speaking], 
what  we  have  to  propose  we  hope 
will  meet  with  your  favor.  We  can 
assure  you  it  has  met  with  the  favor  of 
those  whose  co-operation  we  have  se- 
cured. ...” 

Here  Arpeggio  lost  the  thread.  He 
lost  it  in  the  flwd  of  the  sense  of  another 
world  in  which  this  lady  moved.  It  was 
not  alone  the  exquisite  daintiness,  the 
cut  and  fall  of  fabric  (so  different  from 
those  of  Mrs.  Shadd).  It  was  not  alone 
the  bright  assurance  of  her.  Nor  yet 
was  it  this  alien  and  disconcerting  speech 
of  her,  so  varied,  in  its  lightest  value  of 
intonation,  from  that  vmich  Arpeggio 
knew.  Again,  it  was  not  the  soft  hand 
with  its  single  glittering  jewel,  exposed 
when  she  drew  off  a glove  to  bring  forth 
a paper  which  she  spread  before  them; 
nor  was  it  even  the  little  silver  glass 
which  she  lifted  to  her  eyes.  What  was 
it?  All  these  it  may  have  been.  In  any 
case,  it  seemed  to  Arpeggio  that  he 
looked  at  her  up  immeasurable  galleries 
of  space.  She  was  other — in  another 
world.  He  worshiped  helplessly  at  the 
feet  of  that  bright  perfection.  And  as  he 
worshiped,  farther  and  farther  did  the 
lady  seem  to  withdraw — or  was  it  that 
he  fell  through  th^  deep  distance,  and 
might — he  kaw  it  now — never  dare  to 
dream  of  mounting  to  her  side? 

“Don’t  yott  think  so,  Mr.  Shadd?”  at 
length  he  heard  her  say. 

He  leaned  forward,  staring  at  her. 
“What  was  that?”  he  said,  stupidly. 

Stack,  the  beau,  glared  at  him.  “Sure 
he  thinks  so,”  said  Stack,  and  both  he 
and  Arpeggio  colored  when  the  ladies 
laughed.  A check  lay  on  the  table  be- 
fore them.  It  was  a check  for  a thousand 
dollars.  This  was  the  amount  which  the 
women  had  collected  and  themselves 
given,  and  it  was  to  be  expended  by  the 
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commissioners  and  a committee  of  the 
women  to  assemble  the  nucleus  of  a 
library.  And  the  hope  was,  they  made 
clear,  that  there  would  be  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  city  to  house  that  library. 
They  waited  for  no  reply.  They  rose, 
bade  the  men,  with  their  thanks,  a good 
morning,  and  turned  to  the  door.  But 
first  Miss  Granger  paused  by  Mr. 
Shadd,  seated  comfortably  in  his  chair. 

“Did  you  find  what  you  wanted  in 
our  library?  Yes?  I was  so  sorry  to 
have  been  engaged  that  day,  when  you 
came.  Won’t  you  come  again?” 

“Sure,”  said  Arpeggio,  graciously. 
She  was  beyond  the  threshold  before  it 
occurred  to  him  to  scramble  to  his  feet. 
Stack,  the  beau,  was  showing  them  out. 

Stack,  the  beau,  came  back  from  the 
door,  and  he  was  rubbing  his  hands. 
“Nice,  sensible  lot  of  ladies,”  said  he. 
“Up  and  down  sort.  No  nonsense.  Real 
ladies,  each  and  every  one.  And  this  is 
what  I call  puttin’  up  a proposition.” 
He  fondled  tne  check. 

Mr.  Purcell  was  caressing  his  nose 
with  his  five  fingers.  “Do  you  know,” 
said  he,  “sometimes  1 think  some  ladies 
does  some  things  as  good  as  some  men 
could.” 

Their  look  consulted  Arpeggio.  He 
had  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  and  was  star- 
ing at  nothing  at  all.  At  their  “How 
about  it?”  he  gave  no  sign. 

“Eveiything’s  different  from  what  I 
supposed,”  he  said,  heavily.  He  went 
and  gazed  out  the  window.  So  she  had 
been  in  the  house  that  day  when  he  had 
waited  for  her  in  the  library!  But  had 
he  waited  for  her? 

For  the  first  time  he  perceived  that  it  was 
not  for  her  that  he  had  waited. 

They  were  to  hold  a mass  meeting  in 
the  town  hall  to  discuss  the  public 


library.  Stack  and  Dodd  and  Arpeg^o 
were  to  sit  on  the  platform.  Miss  Edith 
Granger  was  to  preside. 

As  Mr.  Arpeggio  Shadd  left  his  home 
on  the  evening  of  the  meeting  and 
walked  down  the  long,  quiet  street,  gold- 
en in  the  slanting,  after-supper  light, 
he  was  aware  that  the  faint  sweetness  of 
the  spring  was  merging  into  the  green 
depths  of  June.  June  always  stirred 
him.  June  was  no  mere  promise.  It 
was  as  if  something  had  come  to  pass. 

His  house  was  on  the  edge  ot  town, 
and  where  the  road  forked — part  to 
know  what  it  was  to  be  a street,  and 
the  rest  to  keep  on  forever  as  a 
country  highway — ^he  divined  a figure 
idling. 

“Mamie!”  he  said. 

She  did  him  the  exmiisite  deference 
of  a smile,  a flush,  a fluttering  of  the 
hands. 

“Where  you  goin’  to?”  he  demanded. 

Oh,  she  was  on  her  way  to  the  meet- 
ing. Miss  Granger  had  been  afraid  that 
there  might  not  be  many  out.  But  first 
she,  Mamie,  had  just  had  to  run  away — 
and  smell  the  country. 

“I’m  glad  you  run  this  way,”  said 
Aipeggio. 

Mamie,  looking  guilty,  covered  it  with 
a laugh.  She  had  to  run  some  way, 
didn’t  she?  Was  he  going  to  the  meet- 
ing? 

Yes,  he  was  going.  Or  was  he  going? 
He  looked  up  at  the  soft  masses  of  the 
trees  in  the  westering  light,  green  giving 
back  gold  in  the  slant  sun.  He  looked 
along  the  country  highway  and  he 
sighed.  Mamie  was  silent.  He  looked 
at  her.  A catbird  sang  out  from  the 
thicket  and  mysteriously  this  seemed  to 
decide  him. 

“Mamie,”  he  said,  “let’s  not  go  to 
that  meeting.” 
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HERE  has  been  much 
talk  of  late  of  poetry 
and  the  technique  of  it. 
Of  course,  in  every  age, 
there  has  always  been 
such  talk  by  men  who 
were  not  poets.  The  po- 
ets themselves,  in  every  age,  have  gone 
on  practising  their  “mystery,”  knowing 
scarcely  at  all  how  it  was  done,  and 
leaving  it  to  the  pedants  to  explain  theit 
masterpieces.  They  knew  this  much,  at 
all  events,  that,  whatever  effects  they 
were  able  to  produce,  while  accountable 
up  to  a certain  point,  maybe,  beyond 
that,  at  the  moment  when  what  we  can 
only  call  “magic”  steps  in,  were  not  for  * 
the  reason  to  explain.  It  has  been 
known  to  certain  select  spirits  for  some 
time  that  the  reason  explains  nothing, 
never  can  explain  anything  and  never 
has.  But  latterly  this  somewhat  aris- 
tocratic opinion  has  become  democrat- 
ically diffused,  and  it  will  soon  be  a com- 
monplace that  man  is  not,  as  had  been 
previously  supposed,  a reasonable  being. 
There  is  nothing  whatsoever  that  he 
takes  instinctive  delight  in,  from  Chopin 
to  a dog-fight,  that  can  be  “explained” 
by  the  analysis  of  reason;  for  all  man’s 
honest  pleasures  are  those  which  reason 
repudiates  as  either  ridiculous  or  gross. 
Happily,  there  is  something  absurd  in 
humanity  which  baffles,  and  will  always 
baffle,  the  denatured  professional  mind. 

Now,  while  the  pleasure  we  receive 
from  poetry  and  all  the  arts  is  essentially 
mysterious,  yet  we  can,  at  all  events, 
make  a show  of  explaining  why  we  care  for 

Shall  I compare  thee  to  a summer’s  day? 

Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate: 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of 
May, 

And  summer’s  lease  hath  all  too  short  a 
date.  . . . 

or  for: 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A stately  pleasure-dome  decree. 

Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 


Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a sunless  sea. 


or,  once  more,  for: 


She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 

A maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 
And  very  few  to  love.  . . . 

We  know,  anyhow,  that  great  poets 
have  written  these  familiar  immortali- 
ties, and  that  to  praise  them  is  necessary 
to  persons  claiming  the  possession  of  in- 
telligence. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  much 
less  easy  to  justify  our  taste  for  such 
lines  as  these,  which  are  certainly  no  less 
immortal,  and  have  attained  a still  wider 
popular  currency: 

The  Queen  of  Hearts, 

She  made  some  tarts. 

All  on  a summer’s  day; 

The  Knave  of  Hearts, 

He  stole  those  tarts, 

And  with  them  ran  away. 


Now,  unless  one  is  a very  superior 
person,  one  must,  I think,  admit  that 
these  lines  give  one  a high  degree  of 
satisfaction.  We  love 'to  say  them  over; 
we  have  probably  known  them  all  our 
lives,  and  are  more  than  likely  to  carry 
them  from  the  cradle,  where  we  first 
heard  them,  to  the  grave,  where  it  m^be 
that  we  shall  still  remember  them.  They 
have  that  lasting  quality  which  belongs 
to  great  poetry,  they  haunt  one,  they 
satisfy  certain  needs;  yet,  of  course,  the 
wildest  paradoxer  could  hardly  claim 
that  they  are  great  poetry.  Sublimity, 
beauty,  magic,  pathos,  are  among  the 
terms  which  we  employ  to  explain  our 
pleasure  in  great  poetry,  but  these  terms 
are  obviously  inapplicable  to  “The 
Queen  of  Hearts,”  which,  in  fact,  pos- 
sesses perhaps  but  one  quality,  besides 
its  attractive  jingle,  that  of  being  sheer 
nonsense.  But,  in  allowing  it  that,  how 
much,  indeed,  do  we  allow  it?  For 
perhaps  man’s  delight  in  beauty  is  less 
strange  than  his  mysterious  love  of  non- 
sense— nonsense  in  all  its  forms,  but 
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particulariy>  peiiiaps,  in  his  love  of 
nonsensical  verses.  The  greatest  poets 
have  indulged  in  the  making  of  them — 
such  an  “occult,  withdrawn”  poet  as 
Rossetti,  for  example,  was  addicted  to 
“limericks” — though  they  have  seldom 
approached  in  success  the  achievements 
of  such  unknown  masters  as  those  who, 
in  a mystery  of  authorship  great  as  that 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  gave  us  “ Mother 
Goose,”  and  our  other  nursery  rhymes. 

The  charm  of  nonsensical  rigma- 
roles, preposterous  rhymings,  marvel- 
ously meaningless  words  of  strange 
shapes  and  sounds,  is  one  of  the  first  to 
estivate  us  in  our  earliest  infancy. 
Wny  should  the  tiniest  mite  of  a new- 
born being  break  out  into  convulsions  of 
baby  laughter,  pathetically  revealing  its 
yet  toothless  gums,  because  its  “Nu- 
Nu”  chants  over  its  cradle: 

Ainsi  font,  font,  font, 

Les  petites  marionnettes, 

Ainsi  font,  font,  font, 

Trois  f'tits  tours 
Et  puis  s’en  vont. 

or: 

A Paris,  d Paris 

Sur  un  petit  cheval  gris — 

Au  pas! 

Au  pas! 

Au  trot! 

Au  trot! 

Au  galop! 

Au  galop! 

or,  once  more — ^for  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  French  are  irresistible  masters: 

II  itait  une  bergere, 

Et  ron,  ron,  ron,  petit  patapon, 

II  etait  une  bergere, 

Qui  gardait  ses  moutons, 

Ron,  ron, 

Qui  gardait  ses  moutons. 

American  babies,  no  less  than  French, 
have  been  brought  up  on  these  and 
other  such  darling  Frencn  nonsense.  They 
have  shaken  their  little  sides  over  them, 
just  as  if  they  understood  what  they 
were  laughing  at — ^which  is  precisely 
what,  even  as  they  have  grown  up  and 
loved  them  still,  they  have  never  under- 
stood. The  human  love  of  nonsense  is  a 
divine  mystery.  We  have  often  heard 
pessimists  declare  that  we  come  into  the 
world  weeping.  It  is  truer,  I think,  to 
say  that  we  come  into  it  laughing.  For 
laughter  in  a baby  seems  to  be  its  first 
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conscious  apprehension  of  something 
outside  its  small  needs  and  pains.  It 
may  cry  merely  because  a pin  is  sticking 
into  it,  but  it  laughs  because  already  it 
sees  something  that  makes  it  laugh,  it 
knows  not  why,  something  that  catches 
its  eye  or  ear  and  seems  irresistibly 
funny  to  it.  There  is  nothing  more 
. mysterious  than  a baby’s  sense  of  hu- 
mor. It  frequeiitly  loses  it  as  it  grows 
up,  together  with  the  other  trailing 
clouds  of  ^ry,  but  most  babies  are  bom 
with  it.  To  satisfy  it  nursery  rhymes 
y^re  invented,  and  to  satisfy  the  same 
instinct  in  grown  people  “The  Hunting 
of  the  Sn ark,”  that  incomparable  classic, 
came  into  being,  and  Calverly  and  Gil- 
bert and  Lear  stood  on  their  heads,  so 
to  speak,  and  performed  such  verbal 
antics  before  high  heaven  as  must  have 
made  the  very  angels  laugh.  When  the 
Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat,  having  “dined 
on  mince  and  slices  of  quince,”  “hand 
in  hand,  on  the  edge  of  the  sand,” 
“dance  by  the  light  of  the  moon,”  there 
is  something  which,  as  Stevenson  was 
fond  of  saying,  delights  the  great  heart 
of  man.  But,  of  course,  with  these 
modern  artists  of  nonsense  there  is 
usually  a deliberate  attempt  at  the  gro- 
tesque and  the  absurd.  We  know  why 
we  are  laughing,  but  with  the  old- 
fashioned  rhymes  of  which  I am  chiefly 
thinking,  we  laugh — or,  for  that  matter, 
cry,  perhaps — ^without  having  any  rea- 
son to  give.  The  old  immemorial 
catches  are  just  picturesquely  meaning- 
less, and  jingle  quaintly,  and  that  is 
enough.  One  would  like  to  ask  that  de- 
natured professional  mind  the  reason  of 
the  immortality  of  these  lines: 

Polly  put  the  kettle  on, 

Polly  put  the  kettle  on, 

And  we’ll  all  have  tea; 

and  these: 

Cross-Patch,  draw  the  latch. 

Sit  by  the  Are  and  spin, 

Take  a cup  and  drink  it  up, 

And  let  your  neighbors  in; 

and  again  these: 

Curly  Locks,  Curly  Locks,  wilt  thou  be  mine  ? 
Thou  shalt  not  wash  dishes,  nor  yet  feed 
the  swine; 

But  sit  on  a cushion  and  sew  a white  seam. 
And  feed  upon  strawberries,  sugar,  and 
cream. 
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One  reason,  doubtless,  most  ot  us  can 
give — and  I can  think  of  none  so  good — 
IS  that  our  mothers  said  them  to  us  as 
they  danced  us  up  and  down  upon  their 
knees.  To  this  it  may  be  reasonably 
objected  that  mothers  are  unreasonable 
beings;  but  is  not  that  their  charm,  as 
it  is  the  charm  of  these  indescribable 
snatches?  Not  only  our  mothers,  but 
their  great-grandmothers’  grandmothers 
dandled  our  distinguished  swaddled  an- 
cestors to  the  very  same  rigmaroles. 
There  must  be  some  sense,  if  not  reason, 
in  anything  associated  with  the  antiq- 
uity of  cradles  and  the  maternal  breast 
and  soft,  crooning  voice  over  the  mys- 
tery of  the  dawning  foolishness  soon  to 
be  man. 

Addison,  with  that  humanity  and 
common  sense  which  keeps  the  Spec- 
tator so  alive  and  near  to  us  across  two 
centuries,  speaking  of  popular  poetry, 
has  this  very  satisfactory  passage: 

When  I traveled  I took  a particular  de- 
light in  hearing  the  songs  and  fables  that  are 
come  down  from  father  to  son,  and  are  most 
in  vogue  among  the  rommon  people  of  the 
countries  through  which  I passed:  for  it  is 
impossible  that  anything  should  be  univer- 
sally tasted  and  approved  of  by  a multitude, 
though  they  are  only  the  rabble  of  the 
nation,  which  hath  not  in  it  some  peculiar 
aptness  to  please  and  gratify  the  mind  of 
man.  . . . An  ordinary  song  or  ballad  that 
is  the  delight  of  the  common  people  cannot 
fail  to  please  all  such  readers  as  are  not 
unqualined  for  the  entertainment  by  their 
affectation  or  ignorance. 

“Not  unqualified  for  the  entertain- 
ment by  their  affectation”  is  a phrase 
which  deserves  especial  emphasis  as  go- 
ing near  the  mark  of  so  much  literary 
depreciation.  Aside  from  the  cult  of  the 
“old  ballad”  or  “folk-song,”  no  few 
youthful  literary  persons  turn  up  their 
noses  at,  one  admits,  the  frequently 
crude  and  uncouth  verse  which  gives  the 
average  non-literary  man  a pleasure 
which  rather  merits  analysis  than  deri- 
sion; and  the  fact  of  a poet  being  popu- 
lar is  sufficient  to  condemn  him.  So  you 
seldom  hear  Longfellow  spoken  of  by 
critics  of  poetry,  though  he  was  really  an 
excellent  poet;  and  the  fact  that  Tenny- 
son could  be  popular  as  well  as  write 
“The  Lotus  Eaters”  and  “Lucretius”  is 
a mill-stone  round  the  neck  of  his  fame. 


Actually,  nowever,  while  it  is  well  that 
man  should  love  good  poetry,  it  is  much 
more  interesting  that  he  should  love  bad 
poetry — as  he  does  with  an  inexhaustible 
appetite.  That  he  should  love  verse  in 
any_  form,  or  of  any  quality,  is  the  really 
curious  thing.  Why  should  your  house- 
maid’s “young  man”  break  through  the 
trammels  of  prose  when  he  writes  her 
love-letters,  and  blossom  into  senti- 
mental rhyme,  as  any  one  who  has 
caught  glimps^  into  the  love  literature 
of  the  proletariat  knows  is  rather  usual 
than  exceptional.  And  the  number  of 
“hard-headed”  business  men  who  cut 
out  jingles  from  the  newspapers  every 
day  and  hide  them  in  their  pocket-books 
is  an  eloquent  witness  to  the  ineradicable 
love  of  rhyming  in  the  really  human 
being. 

But  to  return  to  “ Polly,  put  the  kettle 
on,”  and  the  other  rhymes  quoted  with 
it,  may  one  not  apply  to  these  “sampler” 
rhymes— ^for  they^  belong  to. the  sampler 

Eeriod — the  opinion  of  the  great  “Mr. 

pectator,”  extending  to  them  also  the 
benefit  of  the' theorem  that  “it  is  impos- 
sible that  anything  should  be  universally 
tasted  and  approved  pf  by  a multitude 
. . . which  hath  not  in  it  some  peculiar 
aptness  to  please  and  gratify  the  mind 
of  man.” 

“What  is  the  “peculiar  aptness  to 
please  and  gratify  the  mind  of  man” 
that  has  so  long  niysteriously  resided  in 
Polly,  put  the  kettle  on,”  “Cross- 
Patch,  draw  the  latch,”  and  “Curly 
Locks,  Curly  Locks,  wilt  thou  be  mine”? 

“Aye,  marjy,  tell  me  that,”  as  the 
First  Grave-digger  said,  “or  confess  thy- 
self.” 

At  first  sight,  one  has  to  admit  that 
the  proposition  is  something  of  a poser. 
One  inay  feel  the  fascination  of  these 
old  things,  and  be  prepared  to  hold  to 
them,  froni  the  standpoint  of  instinct; 
to  believe  in  them,  so  to  say,  by  faith; 
but,  as  with  so  many  other  precious 
things  for  which  we  have  no  other  cre- 
dentials than  faith,  so,  at  the  first  chal- 
lenge, it  is  not  easy  to  give  reasons  for 
our  opinion  that,  after  all,  the  attach- 
ment to  them  of  so  many  generations  is 
not  so  absurd  as  it  may  seem. 

The  reason  I adduced  above,  that  we 
have  all  heard  them  at  our  mothers* 
knee,  while  a good  reason  so  far  as  it 
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goes,  and  for  us,  and  for  an  uncertain 
number  of  preceding  generations,  can 
only  be  allowed  as  secondary,  associa- 
tive; for  there  was  once  a time  when 
these  rh5rmes  were  new,  and  were 
chanted  to  babes  for  the  first  time.  The 
first  baby  must  have  taken  to  them  so 
that  he  handed  down  his  liking  to  all 
later  generations  of  babies;  and  there 
must  have  been  something  in  them, 
according  to  Addison,  for  him  to  take 
such  a fancy  for.  Then,  as  he  grew  up, 
apparently  he  still  liked  them,  doubtless 
also  with  that  associative  value  with  his 
mother,  and  handed  on  his  liking  to 
later  generations  of  grown-up  babies. 
And  so  it  has  gone  on.  Yet  this  could 
hardly  have  happened  had  there  not 
been  something  m the  rhymes  that  had 
a “ peculiar  aptness  to  please  and  gratify 
the  mind  of  man.” 

The  verses,  of  course,  have  other  asso- 
ciative values  than  the  maternal  or  the 
nursery  values.  They  have,  as  I said, 
the  charm  of  “samplers,”  a charm  which 
is  another  of  the  mysteries,  and  which, 
I venture  to  think,  is  not  entirely  asso- 
ciation. They  have  the  charm  of  quaint, 
Old-World  costumes,  dances,  furniture, 
instruments,  manners,  and  so  forth — 
matters  which  again  have  a provable 
essential  value  over  their  association 
with  le  temps  jadis.  The  charm  of  past 
time  is  so  great  for  some  of  us  that  it 
easily  obscures  the  judgment;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  horse-hair  sofas  we 
once  despised,  and  even  the  pre-Morris 
wall-papers,  are  on  the  way  to  seem 
beautiful  to  us — ^which,  I am  afraid,  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  age  is  also 
on  the  way. 

“ Polly,  put  the  kettle  on,”  for  exam- 
ple, belongs  to  the  great  Tea  Period — 
the  days  when  people  read  Cowper,  and 
tea  was  referred  to  as  “Old  Hyson.” 
It  is  the  bacchanal  of  “the  cup  that 
cheers,  but  not  inebriates.”  It  is  the 
“Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare”  of  the 
reckless  tea-drinker,  when  “the  Great 
Lexicographer”  drank  his  numberless 
cups  at  a sitting,  as  other  men  drank 
their  three  bottles.  It  is  the  dithyrambic 
of  the  old  maid  and  her  select  circle  of 
“prunes-and-prisms”  gallants.  It  is  the 
“naughty”  song  of  the  Queen  Anne  and 
Victorian  domesticities.  Just  as  certain 
sterilixed  natures  in  our  own  period 


mincingly  make  believe  to  be  “naughty” 
over  the  unbridled  excesses  of  Grape 
Juice,  so  people  who  read  Cowp^er  drank 
tea  in  the  same  wild  spirit.  Note  the 
orgiastic  ictus  on  the  word  “all” — “we’ll 
all  have  tea!”  All  restraints  shall  be 
thrown  to  the  winds.  All  that  binds  us 
to  society — the  obligations,  the  decen- 
cies, the  respectabilities — shall  go.  We 
have  worn  the  chains  too  long.  For  once 
we  will  be  free.  For  once  we  will  have 
our  fling.  “Polly” — note  the  sudden 
accent  in  the  creative  imperative  of  one 
who  has  come  to  a desperate,  laissezr- 
dler  decision,  henceforth  his  past,  and 
his  burned  boats  behind  him — “Polly” 
— an  end  to  this  endless  striving  to  con- 
trol one’s  impulses,  an  end  to  the  sham 
of  pretending  to  be  better  than  we  are — 
“On  with  the  dance.  Let  joy  be  un- 
confined”— “Polly,  put  the  kettle  on” — 
“and” — ^turning  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, as  though  to  say  that  now  they 
can  all  be  their  unregenerate  selves — 
“we’ll  all  have  tea.” 

As  the  rage  of  the  sheep  is  said  to  be 
terrible,  so  the  “dissipations”  of  the 
innocent,  or  the  neutral-tinted,  have 
something  pathetic  about  them.  One 
wonders  why  they  should  want,  or  trou- 
ble, to  appear  what  they  are  not;  just 
as  I wondered,  on  my  one  frightened 
excursion  into  a vegetarian  restaurant, 
why  the  dishes  were  not  called  by  their 
vegetable  names  instead  of  by  some 
name  suggesting  that  “animal  food” 
against  which  the  whole  institution  was 
a protest.  Why  call  palpable  cabbage 
roast  duck,  which  it  doesn’t  in  the  least 
resemble,  when  good  cabbage  is  good 
enough?  So  with  tea — why  those  airs 
of  pretending  that  it  was  something 
“worse”  than  it  was,  something  the 
drinking  of  which  together  was  like  the 
sharing  of  a guilty  secret? 

Sometimes,  indeed,  in  circles — still,  I 
must  add,  highly  and  even  pompously 
respectable — ^where  the  blood  of  the 
company  ran  a little  redder,  that  “ some- 
thing worse”  was  often  present,  either 
openly  on  the  tray,  or  hidden  discreetly 
behind  the  silver  “equipage.”  There 
were  no  spoken  words,  but  only  a gentle 
furtive  smile  and  movement  of  the  lips, 
and  when  your  tea  was  handed  to  you, 
you  discovered  it  to  be  what  sailors  call 
a “royal.”  The  custom  of  drinking  rum 
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in  your  tea  still  prevails  in  Russia;  it  did, 
at  least  till  before  the  revolution,  and  I 
am  not  too  old  to  have  forgotten  its 
stately  observance  on  Madison  Avenue. 

But  “Polly,  put  the  kettle  on”  has 
something  in  it  better  than  these,  per- 
haps, minor  suggestions.  It  has  in  it 
the  song  of  the  tea-kettle  on  the  hob, 
which  has  only  one  match  for  coziness 
in  the  world  of  indoor  quiet  comfortable 
. things,  the  purring  of  a cat  on  the 
hearth.  The  very  word  “coziness”  sug- 
gests what  used  to  be  an  indispensable 
adjunct  of  the  tea-tray— that  “cozy,” 
a quilted,  padded  device,  usually  of 
flowered  satin,  which  was  placed  like  a 
soft  extinguisher  over  the  teapot  to  keep 
it  warm — an  heretical  practice,  as  I 
remember,  according  to  the  greatest  ex- 
perts, being  really  bad  for  the  tea,  cod- 
dling “tannin”  and  other  deleterious 
properties  of  the  great  Chinese  herb.  In 
my  time  old  ladies  used  to  make  presents 
to  each  other  of  elaborately  embroidered 
tea-cozies,  but  now,  I am  afraid,  tea- 
cozies  are  only  to  be  found  in  antique 
shops,  or  carefully  protected  against 
moth  and  thief  in  the  ^lass  cases  of  those 
museums  which,  receiving  in  return  so 
little  gratitude  from  us,  keep  safe  for 
age’s  memories  things  dear  in  youth,  but 
dearer  with  the  years. 

Hinc  ilia  lacrimal  Seriously,  there 
are  few  things  fuller  of  the  sense  of  tears 
in  mortal  things  to  some  memories  than 
an  old  tea-cozy.  It  concentrates  a world 
of  quiet  recollections,  full  of  a peace  and 
a security,  a sense  of  home  that  seems 
at  the  moment  to  have  passed  from  the 
earth — if,  indeed,  the  earth  desires  it  any 
more.  It  suggests  that  tranquil  hour  of 
the  day  when  you  were  allowed  to  come 
into  the  drawing-room,  and,  seated  on  a 
hassock  at  your  mother’s  feet,  lean  your 
head  in  the  mighty  protecting  covert  of 
her  rustling  silk  skirts,  while  overhead, 
Polly  having  brought  the  kettle  in,  she 
dispensed  tea,  cream — “lemon”  was 
later — and  “how  many  lumps?”  to  gen- 
tlemen with  gray  mustaches  and  very 
courtly  manners,  and  pretty,  gossipy 
ladies  who,  you  may  be  sure,  were  far 
from  being  as  old  as  you  then  thought 
them.  On  the  whole,  I think  that, 
within  its  degree,  no  more  completely 
satisfactory  hour  has  been  invented  for 
human  beings,  so  quietly  exhilarating, 
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so  innocent  without  being  stupid,  so 
absolutely  agreeable  with  Horace’s  “gol- 
den mean,”  than  the  kind,  old-fashioned 
hour  when  Polly  put  the  kettle  on  and 
we  all  had  tea. 

I cannot,  of  course,  be  at  all  sure  that 
“Polly,  put  the  kettle  on”  means  any- 
thing like  this  to  others  than  rnyself,  but 
I believe  that  it  will  mean  something  of 
the  kind  to  no  few;  and  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  in  the  case  even  of 
greater  poems  opinion  is  by  no  means 


unanimous. 


For  “Curly  Locks”  I am  prepared  to 
make  out  a diflPerent,  and,  as  poetry, 
maybe,  a stronger  plea.  We  are  often 
told,  and  I think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  it,  that  the  weakness  of  modem 
poetry  compared  with  that  of  the  an- 
cients, the  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
let  us  say,  is  that  modem  poetry  is  so 
little  objective,  so  occupied  with  abstrac- 
tions and  reflections  rather  than  with 
things  concrete  and  shaped  and  colored. 
The  greatness  of  Homer  is  in  his  con- 
creteness. He  works,  so  to  speak,  like  a 
dramatic  sculptor  in  words.  He  realized 
that  men  loved  shields  with  clearly  em- 
bossed carvings,  swords  splendidly  true 
and  bright,  and  houses  of  gold  and  mar- 
ble. He  has  but  to  name  a strong  or 
lovely  object  to  set  it  before  us,  and  it 
does  the  work  of  his  poem  with  little  or 
no  help  from  descriptive  adjectives.  For 
Homer,  as  for  Keats,  a thing  of  beauty 
was  a poem  in  itself.  Keats,  by  the  way, 
was  perhaps  the  only  concrete  poet  of 
our  time.  Yet  there  is  a poem  of  Chris- 
tina Rossetti  which  I propose  to  quote  in 
illustration  of  what  I consider  the  excel- 
lence of  “Curly  Locks.”  “A  Birthday” 
is,  of  course,  very  well  known,  though  I 
quote  it  partly  that  it  should  be  better 
known,  and^  partly  that  the  reader 
should  have  it  before  him: 


My  heart  is  like  a singing  bird 
Whose  nest  is  in  a watered  shoot; 

My  heart  is  like  an  apple-tree 

Whose  boughs  are  bent  with  thick-set  fruit; 
My  heart  is  like  a rainbow  shell 
That  paddles  in  a halcyon  sea; 

My  heart  is  gladder  than  all  these. 
Because  my  love  is  come  to  me. 


Raise  me  a dais  of  silk  and  down; 

Hang  it  with  vair  and  purple  dyes; 
Carve  it  in  doves  and  pomegrainates. 
And  peacocks  with  a hundred  eyes; 
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Work  it  in  gold  and  silver  grapes, 

In  leaves  and  silver  fleurs^e-lys; 

Because  the  birthday  of  my  life 

Is  come,  my  love  is  come  to  me. 

Now  the  force  of  this  poem  is  only 
secondarily  in  its  emotional  quality.  The 
really  remarkable  thing  to  note  about  it 
is  that  every  line,  except  the  last  two  lines 
of  each  stanza,  making  the  emotional 
application,  contains  a beautiful  natural 
object,  carved  and  gilded,  as  it  were,  in 
words.  Out  of  Keats’s  “Eve  of  Saint 
Ames,’’  there  is  no  such  example  in  Eng- 
li^  of  words  used  in  decorative  bas- 
relief  with  at  once  such  richness  of  color, 
such  concrete  contour,  and  with  such 
an  evocation  of  feeling  from  the  whole 
collocation  of  lovely  things. 

You  will  say,  naturally,  that  it  is  a far 
ciy  from  these  lofty  illustrations  to. 
“Curly  Locks,”  but — is  it?  Of  course, 
“Curly  Locks”  is  not  a great  poem  like 
“A  Birthday”  or  “The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes”;  but  I would  claim  for  it,  in  a 
humble  degree,  an  excellence  in  kind, 
and  maintain  that  it,  and  many  other 
examples  of  popular  verse,  survive  on 
account  of  their  employment  of  objects 
in  themselves  beautiful,  dramatic,  or  in 
some  way  humanly  attractive. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  labor  the 
point  of  all  that  is  done  in  the  evocation 
of  a girl’s  beauty  in  the  two  words 
“Curly  Locks.”  “Rapunzel,  Rapunzel, 
let  down  your  hair,”  the  hair  of  Meli- 
sande,  that  glory  of  a woman’s  hair  to 
which  even  St.  Paul  was  not  blind,  all 
manner  of  “love-locks”  and  “perilous 
hair,”  from  all  time  to  all  eternity,  is 
hinted  at  in  those  two  words.  Also  they 
draw  the  comely  rest  of  “Curly  Locks” 
in  an  instant  alluring  picture.  We  have 
all  dreamed  of  “Curly  Locks.”  That  is 
much  to  do  in  two  words,  but  it  is  done 
constantly  in  popular  poetry. 

Then,  in  the  next  line,  how  swiftly  the 
drama  between  the  lot  of  “Curly  Locks” 
and  the  lot  offered  her  by  her  lover  is 
indicated.  If  there  are  two  things  hu- 
man beings  hate  doing,  they  are  washing 


dishes  and  feeding  swine.  Certainly  one 
cannot  imagine  a harder  lot  for  a beau- 
tiful girl — “with  such  hair,  too.”  But 
mark  the  swift  contrast  of  opportunity 
offered  by  her  lover.  She  “shall  sit  on 
a cushion,  and  sew  a fine  seam” — the 
eternal  dream  of  silken  idleness — she 
shall  be  a fine  lady  seated  at  her  window,- 
languidly  drawing  her  needle  through 
her  embroidered  linen,  as  the  swine- 
feeding and  dish-washing  world  goes  by; 
and  she  shall  do  what  heretofore  only 
her  masters  and  mistresses  ever  dreamed 
of  doing,  she  shall  “feed  upon  straw- 
berries, sugar,  and  cream.”  The  sym- 
bolic use  of  the  words  “strawberries  and 
cream”  is  well  enough  understood  by 
advertising  restaurateurs.  Few  colloca- 
tions of  words  express  so  much  of  aver- 
age human  felicity.  Without  having 
herded  swine  or  washed  dishes,  it  ought 
to  be  easy  to  any  natural  person  to 
understand  the  power  of  the  climax  in 
these  four  simple,  popular,  despised,  and 
immortal  lines.  And  “strawberries  and 
cream”  recall  me  to  the  tarts  which  the 

Sjueen  of  Hearts  made  all  on  a summer 
ay..  Anything  picturesque  to  eat  is 
always  useful  in  popular  poetry,  and 
even  Keats,  “him  even,”  made  won- 
derful use,  as  we  know,  in  his  high 
artistic  sphere,  of  that  “strawberries- 
and-cream”  motive,  when,  in  “The  Eve 
of  St.  Ames,”  Porphyro  brought  to  the 
sleeping  Madeline : 

...  a heap 

Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and 
. gourd; 

With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd. 
And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr’d 
From  Fez;  and  spiced  dainties,  eveiy  one. 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar’d  Lebanon. 

This  is  only  Keats’s  way  of  saying, 
“And  feed  upon  strawberries,  sugar,  and 
cream,”  and  there  are  some  of  us  who 
would  prefer  the  offer  of  the  lover  of 
“Curly  Locks” — plain  “strawberries, 
sugar,  and  cream.” 
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had  no  tault  On  the  tabic  in  front  of  Iferothy  was 
•y  *— i to  find  with  her  life  at  a wonderful  assurtmierit  uf  artidLes  and  a 

sh#  find  suttr^case  to  pack  tfierh  in.  ■ "f  here  was  a 
I / fanltf  Wasn’t  she  :d»>  parrioijilatly  engagitrg  variety'  of  doll 
^ ^{v  ing  jusit  what  she  Kaxl  tvitlr  short-bobhed.  gojdep-hrow^^^  hair 
' nrepsri.fig  to  do?  that  codhYbe  coiph&d  and  “buodered,* 

.;  sht  ^otidusly  as  the  trlerfe  at  the  shop  had  assured  her: 

i'tide-pendtiit  - rhe  ijiistreSs  of  Just  the  The  d<>ll 

charming  little  bachelof  aparttnent  that  and  .brown  eytssv  Hift  knees^  w^ 
she  had  p3a.nrnid  to  have*  possessed  of  and'  dintpi.M'  nhd  she  wdie  socks  and 
moro^tl  friends  than  she  tpujd  ttljike  stubrtped  slippepf.  ; 

aftetn^ffite  nhgagemeflts  W’h  A tiny  Wbhb>%hich  w^ 

the;  sab.ty  of  any  of  the  girls  in  too,  ;h<ud  a wardrobe  as 

her  ebssi-  hc'altb.v  and  n busy  Dorothy  h ahld  to  aisjnrttbb  by 

vrith  perfettly  deUglWul  Jack  .sewthg  herydf,  vir  coa;ting^  ^ friends' 

Pepfield  called  this  having  her  own  way,  inm  making  w by"  buy  ing  Jn  the  , shops 
but  she  knew  it  was  just  doing  the  thing  dutirig  tire  fiv^  days  since  hef  plan  had 
she  could  do  besr.  And  that  Was  w-hat  occurred  tbhet.  A 

her  class  in  the  final  class-meeting  had  cvhich  pink  ptedootJbAted,  hpeaus^e^^ 
solemnly  agreed  was  what  every  w^oman  w as  moi^  bec^mi^g^  ^ than 

should  choose  to  do.  And  if  one  had  no  blue.  TIuwe  were  nvo  play-d 
real  taste  for  donie.sticity  why  should  Sund^.y  p:iriy  vrivec 

one:  attempt  it? 

As  will  be  seen  from  this,  Dorothy’had  : a muff  to  march,  ha|W  i^fr'derwear-^vef^' 
few  cbildish  weaknesses  left*  . • : bp-ttr-tbte  ah 

'*  If  I one,”  she  said  to  hBrselT  pmk-fibbro  bpwsWrb  sbp^^ 
pursuing  sonrie  train  of  thought  thar  the  the  most  CtbrplefC  w'drtirsi  any 

.sight  of  Christmas  trees  stacked  up  dcdl  ec^er  went  visiting  with,  and  all 
against  the  window  ttf  a flori.st  started  in  riiade  WHth  buttopi-  and  butt»:in holes  or 
her,  it  is  for  dressing  dolls/’  eyes  «r  snappers  so  they 

Trains  of  f bought  can  :somefintes  tarry:  could  be  nut  on  and  taken  >34?  as  many 
one  farther  than  trains  of  cars.  Perhaps  rimes  as  rntif,  miithet  desired,  even  dur- 
rhis  one  was  speeded  up  by  a glimpse  pf  ing that  TapturoUs  first  day  of  possession 
.a  iittte  child  nUyther  an  theTifth  .AvehUe  wheif?  the  usUal  cbmme^rdally  m out- 
bos hugging  a be»Villed  and  stating fits  simplv  melt  away  at  the  fastenings 
daughter  -^hy  that  and  thg  Thought  'ohii^t  tne  titustant  straku 
of  other  ehUdren  whost;'  Ipgy  wery  and  Her  trnusseau,  al- 

thin  and  whose'  faces  tyefe  torr  pak  and  th  the  most  gloritnis  of  the  objects 
vyes  too  fuH  of  if</rbidviri?i  h<;'pes--httk'  the;  table,  was  nUt  :allV  Dtiro- 

mothers  who  probably  had,  po  hefrilled  : tby  had  some,  embry*)  nuhtant  suffragist 
hi.sfpie  daughter.^,  in  View,  greedy  in  appropriation  of  the 

For  all  these  rcas'^h^s  rights  ana  ptivijeges  of  fibth  :s^’‘’CSvUr  else, 

herself  alone  id  her  ap3riinerii  t:»n  CTttsr-  s<>jpik  moderately  taigej-Aized  ramily  was 
mas  Ev'e  kftet  a rigorijus  cUur.se  of  to  receive  the  gifts,  for  there 

jected  invutarions,  her  hortie  . people enough  toys  with  a masculine 
appt»irited-^-bur  that  was/itj  a measurfei  flavor  yrnd  beitt^^^  could  be  efrioyed 
a relief,  because,  iir  her  borne  towt.\  .some*  by  eitHtt  feoys  Ot  JUt 
body  lay  in  wait  who  was  as  insistent  as  . assottmejUt  a sort  of  iiygbplrdfi  Cjtrist- 
rbp  thought  of  doli-le.s8  little  girls  at  mas//'‘’^*^^kteti 
Chrifit.inas-rime,  accptdmg  o.?  the  dtonesrk 
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Briskly  Dorothy  packed  the  toys  into 
the  suit-case  with  much  daintily  efficient 
manipulation  of  tissue-paper.  Then  she 
put  on  a small,  closely  fitting — but  be- 
coming— ^hat,  turned  an  extravagantly 
high  fur  collar  up  about  her  ears,  caught 
up  her  muff  in  one  hand  and  the  suit- 
case in  the  other,  and  went  down  to  the 
street  level  and  out  into  the  bright  cold 
air. 

Snowflakes  had  been  tapping  busily 
against  her  panes  for  the  last  hour,  but 
she  had  been  too  busy  to  think  about  it. 
Although  it  was  barely  five  o’clock,  the 
thickly  falling  snow  had  stippled  the 
familiar  narrow  defile  into  a blurred 
mystery  where  every  window  twinkled 
of  illimitable  human  life  within. 

For  all  of  Dorothy’s  Christmas-Carol- 
Arabian  - Midwinter  - Night’s  - Dream 
mood  she  was  a modernized — as  well  as 
an  enormously  beautified — Scrooge,  for 
her  Christmas-Eve  pilgrimage  was  di- 
rected, not  by  a Cnristmas  Angel  or 
Vision  of  Past  or  Future  Christmases, 
but  by  a list  in  her  smart  hand-bag  se- 
cured from  a badgered  charity-worker, 
and  by  prosaic  connections  between 
Subway  and  “L”  and  cross-town  trans- 
portation. Therefore  it  was  dusk  before 
she  reached  the  first  address  on  her  list, 
the  home  of  a Mrs.  McGregor,  solemnly 
guaranteed  by  the  fatigued  charity- 
worker  to  be  authentically  needy,  with 
three  children  of  proper  Christmas- 
present  age,  one  of  them  a girl  who  was 
ideally  fitted  to  be  the  mother  of  Penel- 
ope. 

The  tenement  entrance  hall  was  fairly 
clean,  but  its  bareness  was  depressing; 
and  the  stale  and  unwholesome  odors 
of  cooking,  never-ending  and  never  aired, 
that  loaded  the  air  were  the  very  breath 
of  wretchedness. 

When  the  door  of  the  flat  opened 
Dorothy  had  a moment  of  surprise.  The 
woman  who  stood  there  was  a comfort- 
able-looking person.  She  had  a flushed 
look  of  excitement  on  her  face,  and  she 
waited  absent-mindedly  and  a little  im- 
patiently for  Dorothy  to  announce  her 
errand.  Her  obvious  satisfaction  with 
circumstances  was  a bit  disconcerting  to 
her  caller;  that  was  not  what  Dorothy 
had  been  led  to  expect  at  Christmas-time 
from  a poor  widow  with  three  children 
to  support  on  the  wages  of  a charwoman. 


“Mrs.  McGregor  is  utterly  discour- 
aged,’’ the  charity-worker’s  note  had 
said.  Some  tactful  instinct  made  Doro- 
thy hesitate  to  disclose  her  errand.  In 
her  indecision  she  brought  out  the 
list. 

“Won’t  you  come  inside  where  the 
light  is  better?’’  urged  the  woman,  smil- 
ing cheerily.  “That  is,  if  you  don’t 
mind  things  being  a bit  upset.  The  chil- 
dren are  excited  over  Christmas.’’ 

Wondering,  Dorothy  followed  her  in. 
At  first  she  saw  nothing  but  the  tiny 
candles  on  a little  Christmas  tree;  and 
it  was  the  aromatic  deliciousness  of  pine 
she  breathed  that  seemed  to  awaken 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  pleasant 
madness  as  anything  she  could  dream  of 
her  own  childhood. 

About  the  foot  of  the  tree  two  boys 
were  prancing  and  darting  and  twisting 
in  what  would  have  been  a fearful  spasm 
in  an  adult,  but  was  undoubtedly  expres- 
sive of  joy  in  the  youngsters.  The  floor 
was  a perilous  network  of  miniature  rail- 
way tracks,  relay-stations,  round-house, 
switches;  wheels  that  turned,  mills  that 
oured  wheat  into  buckets;  footballs, 
aseball  bats,  sleds — nothing  so  deliri- 
ous had  Dorothy  seen  since  her  eleventh- 
hour  dive  into  the  last  department- 
store,  and  the  youngsters  there  were 
pale,  anemic  understudies  to  these  sons 
of  piteous  poverty. 

The  one  calm  spot  in  the  room,  and 
the  one  comfortable  chair,  were  occupied 
by  two  figures  that  made  Dorothy  rub 
her  eyes  with  a sense  of  having  stuped 
into  some  impossible  sentimental  Dick- 
ensy  story.  For  a red-faced  man,  bluff 
but  unmistakably  prosperous,  held  a lit- 
tle girl  upon  his  knee.  His  weather- 
beaten face  was  all  aglow  with  complacent 
satisfaction — and  with  something  more 
tender  when  his  eyes  rested  on  the  child. 
And  well  he  might  so  look  at  her,  for  the 
little  girl  was  so  incredible  a realization 
of  all  that  poets  and  romancers  have 
dreamed  about  childhood  that  Dorothy 
almost  doubted  if  she  could  be  real.  She 
was  not  the  red-cheeked,  sturdy  child 
that  child-culture  specialists  write  about. 
It  was  a dainty  little  maiden  with  a 
cloud  of  pale,  spun-gold  hair  that  made 
the  kind  of  little  frock  it  flowed  over  a 
negligible  factor  in  the  picture;  her  blue 
eyes  were  wells  of  childish  mystery;  a 
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faint,  delicious,  wild-rose  pink  was  in 
her  cheeks;  and  her  arms  so  firmly 
clasped  an  enormous  overdressed  doll 
that  no  one  present,  surely,  would  have 
ventured  to  unlock  them.  And  that 
whole  sweet  little  presence  shone,  even 
while  the  flush  of  excitement  lingered, 
with  deep,  placid,  unutterable  py. 

How  to  explain  the  scene?  Dorothy 
tore  her  eyes  from  the  child  long  enough 
to  confront  the  smiling  woman.  Puzzled 
as  she  was,  she  yet  knew  enough  to 
realize  that  she  couldn’t  offer  her  gifts 
here.  She  held  her  list  up  to  get  a better 
light.  They  must  not  guess  her  errand. 
The  merciful  guile  that  rises  automat- 
ically in  all  loving  souls  showed  her  the 
way  out: 

“Oh — there  must  be  some  mistake. 
You  are  not  Mrs.  O’Hara?”  She  substi- 
tuted the  next  name  on  her  list.  She  was 
thinking:  “What  does  this  mean?  This 
prodigal,  sumptuous  Christmas!  And 
who  is  that  red-faced  man?  They  said 
she  was  a widow.  Has — ?” 

“No,  I’m  Mrs.  McGregor.  And  this 
is  my  brother.  He  has  come  back,  and 
I hadn’t  heard  from  him  for  years  and 
thought  him  dead  long  ago.”  Mrs. 
McGregor  simply  couldn’t  restrain  the 
chanting  of  her  good  fortune.  It  was 
bursting  from  her.  And  then,  people 
always  told  Dorothy  things.  “And  he 
has  made  his  fortune  mining  in  Alaska — 
and  he’s  going  to  take  care  of  us — ” 
She  was  weeping. 

Dorothy  blinked.  Of  all  the  stale, 
impossible  Christmas  romances — a re- 
turned rich  brother  at  Christmas-time — 
and  his  fortune  made  in  mining,  in 
Alaska — a plot  about  twenty  years  su- 
perannuated. She  turned  her  skeptical 
eyes  upon  the  woman. 

But  the  blessed  ease  and  comfort,  the 
release  from  hourly  anxiety,  that  had 
wiped  out  every  line  but  those  expressing 
happiness  from  Mrs.  McGregor’s  face 
were  real.  Dorothy  couldn’t  challenge 
them.  This  thing  had  happened.  Noth- 
ing remained  but  to  be  glad  with  them. 

And  that  no  face  was  more  admirably 
adapted  to  do  than  Dorothy’s.  And  what 
her  face  couldn’t  express  her  voice  could 
with  the  tremor  that  broke  its  gladness 
into  something  more  warmly  human. 
Mrjs.  McGregor,  with  the  rather  self- 
satisfied  uncle  who  returned  to  play  his 


Christmas-romance  role  of  making  every- 
thing comfortable  with  the  sister  whom 
he  had  forgotten  in  the  scramble  of  gold- 
getting, found  that  his  contentment  was 
touched  with  something  rarer  in  the 
glow  of  her  sympathy.  Even  the  little 
princess  on  the  red-faced  uncle’s  knee 
felt  something  sweet  pierce  through  to 
that  rapt  placewhere  she  sat  secure  in  the 
possession  of  her  realized  dream,  and  she 
descended  from  her  throne,  the  huge,  be- 
frilled  doll  still  pressed  to  her,  to  offer  a 
confiding  little  hand  to  the  unexpected 
guest.  The  boys — ^who  expects  anything 
but  noise  of  boys  at  Cnristmas-time, 
an)rway? — only  paused  long  enough  to 
shout  some  unintelligible  boast  about 
the  speed  of  the  train  they  were  oper- 
ating. 

Yet  when  Dorothy  found  herself  out- 
side, the  door  shut  on  all  that  happiness, 
the  unopened  suit-case  in  her  hand,  there 
was  one  moment  when  she  wasn’t  happy. 
She  had  an  absurd  sense  of  rebuff,  of  not 
being  wanted. 

“I  would  have  loved  to  have  had  it 
Penelope  that  the  little  darling  looked 
that  way  about.  Penelope  is  really 
much  prettier  even  if  she  isn’t  so  over- 
whelmingly expensive.”  Almost  as  soon 
as  she  thought  this  she  was  able  to 
laugh  at  herself  for  feeling  so  much  like 
a jealous  mother.  “Now  which  will  be 
the  next  place?” 

While  she  had  been  in  the  house  it 
had  grown  quite  dark.  Dorothy’s  smart- 
ly shod  little  feet  crunched  gaily  against 
the  crisp  snow  or  plowed  through  some 
feathery  softness  that  had  escaped  tram- 
pling; the  snow  pricked  at  her  cheeks 
until  they  blazed  and  clung  to  her  brown 
lashes  until  she  had  to  wink  fast  to  see. 

After  a detour  to  a little  up-town 
restaurant  for  something  to  eat,  she 
found  herself  near  the  third  address  on 
her  list.  “Wrench”  was  the  name.  She 
read  again  the  brief  note.  Mrs.  Wrench, 
it  seemed,  was  afflicted  with  a drunken 
husband.  There  were  children;  there 
had  been  illness.  “Be  careful,”  the 
charity-worker  had  added.  “Proud. 
Good  stock.” 

This  tenement  was  a shade  worse  than 
the  other.  When  the  door  was  opened, 
to  Dorothy’s  surprise,  it  was  a man  and 
not  a woman  who  stood  there.  He  had 
a thin,  nervous,  ascetic  face,  and  when 
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she  asked  for  Mrs.  Wrench  he  conducted 
her  inside  with  perfect  courtesy. 

There  were  no  children  in  the  room 
that  opened  out  of  the  tiny  entry,  al- 
though there  were  traces  of  their  recent 
presence.  It  was  a crowded  little  place, 
as  Dorothy  had  expected  it  to  be,  evi- 
dently the  general  living-room,  kitchen, 
dining-room,  with  the  inevitable  cot  to 
show  that  it  was  a bedroom,  too,  al- 
though there  was  a nondescript  dark 
covering  over  it.  But  the  fact  that  the 
bed  was  so  disguised  and  that  an  old 
bureau,  doing  duty  as  a sideboard,  had 
been  turned  so  as  to  screen  the  coal-oil 
stove  and  the  sink,  revealed  a desire  to 
maintain  some  of  the  forms  of  decent 
living  that  reminded  Dorothy  again  of 
the  charity-worker’s  laconic  statement, 
“Good  stock.’’ 

A woman’s  figure  straightened  at  her 
approach.  In  one  hand  she  held  a tack- 
hammer;  in  the  other  a child’s  long  black 
stocking  dangled.  And  then  Dorothy 
saw  that  on  one  side  of  the  room  was  a 
cheap  wooden  mantelshelf  above  a 
stovepipe  hole  that  showed  that  once  a 
stove  had  been  there.  From  the  shelf 
three  black  stockings  of  assorted  sizes 
hung.  The  woman  had  been  interrupted 
in  the  act  of  tacking  up  the  fourth. 

There  was  no  other  hint  of  Christmas 
in  the  room  but  that  and  the  little  branch 
of  holly  on  top  of  the  shelf.  But  so  mag- 
ical is  the  power  of  association  that  all 
the  joys  or  past  Christmases  streamed 
from  those  lank,  knobby,  distorted 
lennhs  with  their  illogical  bulges  and 
lanknesses  just  where  no  human  leg 
could  possibly  bulge  or  so  stretch  loose 
lengths  of  cotton.  From  one  of  the 
stockings  smiled  the  vacuous  counte- 
nance of  a little  doll.  With  a glad  im- 
pulse Dorothy’s  hand  went  to  the  lock 
of  her  suit-case. 

“That  pathetic  cheap  little  toy  with 
its  poor  little  mat  of  yellow  jute  for  hair! 
How  overjoyed  that  child  will  be  when 
she  sees  Penelope!”  she  thought,  ex- 
ultantly. “And  think  of  her  when  she 
sees  ail  the  clothes!” 

“Won’t  you  sit  down?”  The  sound  of 
the  man’s  voice  reminded  her  of  his 
presence.  She  looked  at  him  with  a 
vague  sense  that  a gentleman  didn’t  fit 
into  the  picture.  There  was  pride  in  the 
woman’s  eyes  as  she  watched  him  pull 


forward  a broken  chair  for  the  guest  with 
a sort  of  automatic  courtesy. 

“This  is  my  husband,”  she  said,  and 
her  voice  throbbed  as  if  with  pride  and 

t'oy  that  cannot  yet  trust  itself.  “ He — 
le  has  just  recovered  from  an  illness. 
He  has  been — back  at  work  just  a few 
days.” 

Then  all  at  once  the  man’s  face  went 
red,  and  Dorothy  understood  what  the 
scene  meant,  what  renewed  stirring  of 
happiness  in  the  heart  of  this  sad  little 
Mrs.  Wrench,  what  piteous  hope  of  re- 
generation of  that  “drunken  husband” 
of  whom  the  charity-worker  had  made  a 
note.  The  hope  might  last  for  a day  or 
for  a lifetime— -God  grant  it  might  be  for 
a lifetime! 

“And  with  the  first  glimmer  of  it — 
poor  souls!  oh,  poor  souls! — they  have 
stolen  out,  with  what  they  could  save 
from  a day’s  wages  perhaps,  their  first 
thought  to  make  Christmas  for  their 
children.  It’s  a sign  to  them,  a pledge 
to  him — those  poor  little  toys,  the  bit  of 
candy.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  give 
them  these  things  I have  brought.  It 
would  turn  this  ritual  of  theirs  into  a 
mockery  if  I let  them  know  some  one  had 
brought  them  charity.  I can’t  even  let 
them  see  my  things — that  poor  little 
girl  can  never  see  Penelope — But 
couldn’t  I — ? No,  it  might  throw  that 
poor  harried  man  back  into  the  pit  if 
nis  one  poor  endeavor  were  spoiled.  I 
mij^t  have  done  such  frightful  narm.” 

There  was  again  the  need  of  an  ex- 
planation. It  makes  no  difference 
what  affectionate  invention  Dorothy 
contrived,  but  it  had  taken  so  long  to 
go  through  this  experience  and  it  con- 
sumed so  much  time  to  reach  the  third 
and  last  address  on  her  list  that  a glance 
at  her  wrist  showed  her  it  was  nearly 
ten  o clock. 

She  was  not  kept  waiting.  As  if  she 
were  expected  the  door  was  opened  im- 
mediately. A blare  of  light  and  heat 
came  out  at  her  that  was  almost  over- 
powering. 

The  basement  room  might  once  have 
been  the  servants’  hall  of  a pretentious 
old  residence.  There  was  an  old-fash- 
ioned base-burner  stove  in  red-hot  activ- 
ity. A mob  of  nondescript  humanity 
seemed  to  be  in  furious  possession.  The 
mob  soon  resolved  itself  into  a number  of 
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This  was  a little  disconcerting,  and  “They  would  have  smeared  her  all  up — 
Dorothy  asked,  primly:  and  they  wouldn’t  have  appreciated  her; 

“But  couldn’t  you  have  put  one  tur-  and  her  clothes  would  have  been  all 
key  by  for  future  use?  I’m — I’m  sure  if  tom — and  then,  they  had  too  much,  any- 
I had  two  turkeys  I should  feel  that  I way.  But  it’s  half-past  ten  and  what 
must  live  on  them  for  a whole  week.’’  am  I going  to  do?” 

The  instant  she  had  said  it  she  hated  It  would  be  forlorn  to  have  to  start  out 
herself  for  a prig  and  a cad.  But  Mrs.  on  another  pilgrimage  on  Christmas  Day 
O’Hara  was  able  to  defend  herself  — and,  anyway,  toys  ought  to  be  by  the 
against  the  most  case-hardened  moralist,  fireside  for  the  early  morning  riot.  She 
“It’s  not  me  nature  to  begrudge  a bit  was  surprised  by  her  own  shiver  of  dis- 
of  food  to  me  frinds,”  the  lady  said,  appointment  and  loneliness, 

loftily.  “And  it’s  worth  a dale  to  anny  “There  is  no  place  for  me.  No  one 
wan  that’s  hospitaybel  to  be  able  to  needs  me  or  Penelope.  Every  one  has  his 
dischar-r-rge  y’r  social  obligayshuns.  own  to  do  things  for.  But  I’m  not  neces- 
We’re  put  on  this  earth  to  enj’y  oursilves  sa^  to  any  one.” 

we  ar-r-re,  avin  if  sometimes  it’s  not  She  would  have  to  decide  what  she 
able  to  do  it  we  ar-r-re.  Avin  if  a tur-  would  do  next  on  the  Subway.  But 
key’s  sint  by  the  Charity  it’s  mighty  almost  as  soon  as  she  was  seated  in  the 
good  atin’.  Whin  we  have  turkey  is  th’  car  she  jumped  up  with  a start.  She 
toime  to  enj’y  it  and  have  others  do  th’  mustn’t  let  the  train  carry  her  too  far 
same.  There’s  times  enough  we  must  go  up-town. 

without.”  Some  time  later  she  found  herself,  in 

“Don’t  the  children  like  turkey,  too?”  growing  confusion,  halting  to  look  at 
Dorothy  asked,  hastily,  trying  not  to  some  toys  in  a window  of  a little  shop 
show  how  thoroughly  she  agreed  with  not  far  from  Forty-second  Street  and 
these  unorthodox  sentiments.  Fifth  Avenue.  A mellow-toned  church- 

“Whin  they  can  have  can^?  Not  bell  was  chiming  eleven.  Her  feet  had 
much.  Th’  Charity  didn’t  rrgit  th’  begun  to  ache  with  the  cold.  She  was 
candy  this  year,  and  they  sint  toys,  too.  more  forlorn  than  she  ever  remembered 
’Tis  some  new  person  they  must  have  having  been.  In  the  shelter  of  the  shop 
there.  It’s  little  th’  childer  care  Pr  tur-  window  she  wiped  her  eyes  and  whim- 
key  whin  they  can  have  all  the  candy  pered  a moment  to  herself.  Suddenly 
they  want.  And  thin,  that  laves  that  she  put  her  handkerchief  back  in  her 
much  more  Pr  thim  that  doesn’t  howld  hand-bag  with  a jerk.  A man  was  try- 
so  much  by  th’  candy  by  rayson  av  ing  the  ^op  door.  The  brilliant  lights 
their  teeth.  What  ar-r-re  we  given  good  within  the  store  had  evidently  deceived 
things  for  if  it’s  not  to  make  people  him.  He  turned  away  impatiently, 
happy?  And  av  the  candy  makes  the  Something  in  his  evident  disappoint- 
childer  sick,  there’s  always  medicine  to  ment  made  a bond  with  him  in  Doro- 
be  had  at  th’  dispensary.”  She  pulled  thy’s  heart.  She  would  not  have  spoken 
one  of  the  children  to  her  and  pushed  to  him,  but  he  was  a middle-aged  man 
the  tangled  hair  out  of  her  eyes.  “Is  it  with  respectability  stamped  all  over  him 
happy  ye  ar-r-re  th’  blissid  Christmas  — ^not  exactly  a gentleman,  perhaps. 
Day,  mavourneen?  There’s  not  wan  but — Somehow  the  swif^  falling  snow 
other  blissid  thing  in  the  wor-r-rld  seemed  to  curtain  them  off  from  the  rest 

mother  wants  as  much.”  of  the  world  and  signify  he  was  the 

The  half-hour — half-past  ten  it  was — person  to  be  asked, 
struck  from  one  of  the  down-town  “ Do  you  know  any  poor  little  girl  who 

churches  near  W as  Dorothy  found  her-  hasn’t  any  one  to  give  her  Christmas 

self  outside.  To  the  hospitable  Mrs.  presents?’  Dorothy  had  spoken  before 
O’Hara  it  had  not  occurred  to  wonder  she  knew  she  was  going  to,  and  she  felt 
why  the  visitor  should  have  been  there  at  foolish  the  moment  she  had  said  the 
all.  All  at  once  Dorothy  stopped  short  words.  But  surely  if  any  one  would 
with  a sudden  sense  of  her  predicament,  know  this  man  would.  She  had  never 
“I  couldn’t  have  given  Penelope  to  seen  a more  fatherly  looking  person — a 
them,  now  could  I ?”  she  asked  herself,  plain,  simple  man  and  so  respectable. 
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session  of  her  suit -case  and  turned 
away. 

“Oh,  Hi  sav,  Miss,  Hi’ll  do  hanythink 
you  say.  Hi’ll  take  you  to  ’er  ’ome — 
the  little  girl’s.  But  you  must  come 
right  away  now.  Hit’s  very  late — Hi 
don’t  know  what  they’ll  think.  This 
never  ’appened  before — ’’  He  groaned 
as  he  led  the  way. 

Surprisingly  near  the  business  hurly- 
burly,  after  the  manner  in  which  little 
islands  and  promontories  of  dignihed 
family  life  in  our  great  cities  resist  the 
devouring  tide  of  labor,  the  man  stopped 
before  a rather  grim  stone  building. 

“I  didn’t  know  anything  but  private 
houses  were  on  this  block,’’  Dorothy 
commented  to  herself.  “One  of  the  con- 
verted flat  buildings,  I suppose.  It 
must  be  the  janitor’s  child.’’ 

The  man  moduced  a latch-key  and  let 
them  in.  The  hushed  and  tranquil 
splendor  of  the  place  immediately 
warned  Dorothy  that  this  was  no  flat 
building,  but  a gentleman’s  house — and 
the  house  of  a gentleman  of  great  wealth 
and  exquisite  taste. 

For  a moment  this  soothed  heir  inex- 
ressibly.  Her  nerves,  worn  a little  raw 
y the  events  of  the  night,  relaxed  pleas- 
antly under  the  spell  of  beauty  so  con- 
sidered and  so  restrained.  The  soft  pile 
of  the  Persian  rugs  was  soothing  to  ner 
tired  feet,  the  pleasant  warmth  sent  a 
returning  glow  through  all  her  chilled 
bo^. 

This  was  only  a momentary  respite, 
however.  Almost  instantly  the  peculiar 
conduct  of  the  man  who  had  brought  her 
there  alarmed  her.  He  motioned  her  to 
seat  herself  in  one  of  the  tall  old  cathe- 
dral chairs  near  the  door,  opened  a rear 
door  and  listened,  pushed  a portiere 
cautiously  aside  and  listened;  stole, 
cat-like,  up  the  deeply  cushioned  stair- 
treads  to  a landing  and — ^judging  by  his 
immobility — listened  there.  Down  he 
crept  again — his  feet  seemed  velvet- 
shod — opened  a door  behind  a heavy 
portiere  on  the  left,  and,' with  a warn- 
ing gesture  to  Dorothy,  vanished. 

Alone  in  this  strange  place,  all  the 
folly  of  her  impulsive  act  overwhelmed 
the  girl  in  a flood  of  regret  and  fear. 
Why  had  she  been  so  rash,  so  inconceiv- 
ably rashP  What  did  she  know  of  this 
man  whom  she  had  accompanied  into  an 


apparently  empty  house?  He  might  be 
— anything.  All  of  the  tales  of  crime 
and  violence — of  the  disappearance  of 
young  girls — ^horrors  untola — streamed 
through  her  mind.  She  ran  to  the  door, 
tried  it,  shook  it.  She  couldn’t  open  it 
and  she  could  see  no  latch.  She  searched 
frantically,  her  breath  coming  faster  and 
faster.  A slight  noise  behind  her  made 
her  turn.  The  man  stood  therfe. 

“Oh,  did  Hi  leave  the  door  hopen. 
Miss?  There  is  a bad  current  there,’’ 
he  murmured,  deferentially.  “Are  you 
quite  sure  you  are  hentirely  comfortable 
now.  Miss?’’  Respectability  enveloped 
him  as  a garment.  What  was  he  doing 
in  this  place — knowing  it  intimately? 
Was  he  a burglar?  But  why  should  a 
burglar  bring  a witness  to  his  burglary 
along?  And  what  could  he  want  with 
Penelope?  The  expression  on  his  face 
was  a queer  one — hesitation  mingled 
with  relief. 

“I — I think  I’d  better — ” she  had 
begun,  her  hand  still  on  the  knob,  when, 
all  at  once,  the  hall  was  filled  with  peo- 
ple. They  must  have  followed  him 
through  the  door  behind  the  portiere. 
Five  figures  she  counted,  all  women, 
and  all  with  the  same  expression  of 
indecision  and  relief.  It  was  all  so 
strange  and  dream-like  that  she  could 
hardly  believe  it  true. 

“A/aiV  — Monsieur  fFeelyatn,  what 
weel  they  say?  I ’ave  fear,  vraimeni  I 
’ave  fear,  moi!**  the  ypungest  and  pretti- 
est of  the  women  was  saying,  with  a 
strong  French  accent  that  was  very 
pretty.  The_  hands  that  she  was  clasping 
and  unclasping  nervously  were  smooth 
and  slender. 

“But  if  we  don’t — ^what  will  ’appen 
when  they  come  ’ome?  Hi  ask  you  that. 
Mademoiselle?  What  will  Master  do 
then?’’  demanded  the  man  who  had 
brought  Dorothy  there. 

Apparently  this  was  unanswerable. 
Dorothy  heard  murmurs  where  the  other 
women  huddled  together: 

“ Fer  sure — what  will  they  do  when 
they  find  out?  — But  ’twas  niver  nw 
place.  I’ll  say  if  ’twas  my  last  hour.  It 
was  Mr.  William  or  Maddym’selle 
should  have  attended  to  it. — ^That  don’t 
make  no  difference,  we’ll  all  lose  our 
places — ’’  All  this  mingled  so  Dorothy 
couldn’t  indentify  the  various  voices. 
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to  them;”  and,  “Ye  couldn’t  foind  a 
foiner  trussoo  if  ye  hunted  the  stores 
over,”  said  the  red-faced  one,  heartily. 

Dorothy  still  waited,  wide-eyed,  to 
catch  some  clue  to  the  mystery.  Mr. 
William  cleared  his  throat. 

“ Hit’s  this  way.  Miss — if  Hi  tell  you, 
you  must  promise  you’ll  never  breathe 
a word.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wainwright” — 
he  spoke  the  name  augustly — “are  not 
at  ’ome.  Directions  were  sent — al- 
though there  seems  to  have  been  a mis- 
understanding— for  Miss  ’Elen’s  Christ- 
mas presents.  Hi  supposed,  of  course, 
that  Mademoiselle — Miss  ’Elen’s  gover- 
ness— would  hattend  to  it — ” 

“A/aw  non.  Monsieur  fVeelyam”  Ma- 
demoiselle interrupted,  shrilly.  “ It  was 
assurement  for  you  to  make  all  the  ar- 
rangements. Is  it  not  the  work  of  the 
butlaire?” 

Mr.  William  turned  very  red.  “Hi 
always  ’old  to  such-like  matters  being 
attended  to  by  women,”  he  announced, 
with  true  British  doggedness. 

In  an  instant  there  was  babel  again, 
voices  shriller  and  louder.  Dorothy  was 
becoming  more  and  more  indignant. 

“You  mean  to  say,”  she  said,  hotly, 
“that  a child  was  left  all  alone  by  her 
parents  at  Christmas-time,  and  that 
every  one  of  you  in  this  great  rich  house 
forgot  her?  How  cruel!  How  terribly 
cruel!  I’ve  been  in  the  homes  of  dread- 
fully poor  people  this  evening,  and  no 
matter  how  poor  they  were  for  that  one 
day  they  tried  to  make  the  children 
happy.  That’s  why  I’m  here,  because  I 
couldn’t  find  any  forgotten  child.  Oh, 
poor  little  lonely  childT  Poor  child — ” 

Her  voice  trembled.  Her  eyes  were 
big  and  bright  with  the  quick  tears.  The 
contending  group  stirred  uneasily. 

“She  has  right,”  said  Mademoiselle, 
contritely.  “And  it  is  I who  am  to 
blame.”  She  made  a dramatic  gesture 
of  contempt  of  herself. 

“Hi  ’ave  been  with  them  ever  since 
little  Miss  ’Elen  was  born.”  Evidently 
Mr.  William  had  suffered  a change  of 
heart.  “Hit  was  worse  for  me.” 

“Oh,  what’s  the  difference?”  Doro- 
thy was  a little  impatient.  “Where 
shall  we  put  the  things?” 

Solemnly,  at  the  head  of  the  motley 
procession,  the  dignified  butler  led  the 
way.  Through  heavy  curtains  they 


journeyed,  over  dim,  luxurious  spaces, 
until  they  came  to  a little  intimate  room, 
book-lined,  warm-curtained,  smelling  of 
fragrant  leather  and  of  the  dying  wood 
fire — beyond  question  a room  where  peo- 
ple really  lived,  shut  safely  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  heavy  doors  as 
well  as  by  draperies.  Here  he  turned 
the  light  higher. 

“This  is  where  the  Wainwright  Christ- 
mas celebration  has  always  been,”  he 
announced,  his  voice  pompous  now  that 
he  was  again  on  the  familiar  ground  of 
established  things. 

Dorothy  looked  around  speculatively. 

“Haven’t  you  some  greens — some- 
thing that  we  can  use  for  a Christmas 
tree?” 

They  were  again  a prey  to  consterna- 
tion. While  they  were  still  huddled  to- 
gether, exchanging  disheartened  glances 
or  looking  accusingly  at  Mr.  William  and 
Mademoiselle,  Dorothy’s  eyes  lighted 
on  an  orange-tree  growing  in  a big  green 
pot  by  a window.  She  pounced  on  it. 

“The  very  thing!”  she  cried,  joyously. 
“Surely  you  have  some  Christmas-tree 
ornaments  left  from  last  year?” 

This  was  the  occasion  for  the  stately 
housekeeper.  “Indeed  we  have.  Miss. 
It  won’t  take  a minute  to  get  them.  I 
always  make  a point  of  having  every- 
thing where  I could  put  my  hand  on  it 
in  the  dark.”  She  sailed  out  of  the  room. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  the  scene  was 
very  different.  Mr.  William  had  put 
fresh  logs  on  the  fire  and  prodded  it  and 
puffed  at  it  with  the  bellows  until  it 
olazed  royally.  “Better  keep  it  up  the 
rest  of  the  night  so  the  room  will  be 
warm  when  the  little  dear  comes  in 
here,”  the  housekeeper  had  suggested. 
A long  white-silk  stocking  had  been  hung 
from  the  wonderfully  carved  Italian- 
walnut  mantelpiece.  In  a big  arm-chair 
sat  Penelope,  dangling  her  note  and  the 
key  to  her  finery  from  a chubby  hand, 
chubby  pink  knees  straight  before  her, 
queening  it  in  the  seat  of  nonor  that  was 
hers  by  right. 

The  top  and  the  ball  and  the  books 
and  other  toys  were  piled  around  her, 
and  the  trunk  was  at  her  feet.  More- 
over, the  servants,  scurrying  to  their 
rooms,  had  hunted  among  their  own 
things,  and  not  one  of  them  but  had 
found  something  pretty  or  grotesque  to 
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tuck  in  the  stocking  and  give  just  the 
dear,  delightful  knohbiness  that  should 
greet  every  child  on  Christmas  morning. 
The  orange-tree,  shapely  and  glossy 
green,  was  a mass  of  glint  and  color,  with 
the  array  of  tiny  jewel-like  colored  elec- 
tric-light bulbs  all  alight  to  test  the  con- 
nection. Nuts  and  raisins  and  apples 
and  oranges  had  been  found  on  the  side- 
board in  the  dining-room,  of  course,  and 
Dorothy’s  boxes  of  candy  filled  in  every 
vacant  chink  in  the  stocking  and  cornu- 
copias and  little  gilt  baskets  on  the  tree 
as  well.  When  all  was  ready  the  place 
was  transformed.  It  was  not  only 
Christmasy — it  was  Christmas. 

And  the  place  wasn’t  half  as  much 
changed  as  the  people.  Under  that 
radiant  spell  of  Dorothy’s,  their  selfish 
fears  for  their  positions,  their  selfish  in- 
difference of  class  to  those  who  paid 
them  wages — antagonism,  perhaps — had 
gone  away  before  real  love  for  a lonely 
little  girl  wbo,  now  that  they  had  for- 
gotten how  great  an  heiress  she  was, 
crept  every  minute  more  tenderly  into 
their  thoughts.  Their  talk  was  full  of 
her — how  sweet  she  was,  how  gentle; 
how  she  hated  to  give  trouble;  how  cour- 
teously she  always  spoke  of  them.  They 
were  not  a bit  like  a household  of  ser- 
vants tardily  performing  a neglected 
duty.  They  were  much  more  like  a 
group  of  fatuous  uncles  and  aunts,  with 
one  stately  and  one  red-faced  grand- 
mother. And  it  seemed  as  if  no  little 
mother  could  have  glowed  with  a more 
tender  passion  than  did  Dorothy. 

At  last  everything  was  finished.  With 
a happy  sigh  Dorothy  stretched  out  her 
arms  and  realized  that  she  was  tired. 
There  was  a pause  for  a moment  while 
she  adored  the  tree.  Then  she  said, 
eagerly ; 

“Oh — could  I — Would  it  be  possible 
— for  me  to  see  her  just  one  minute 
before  I go?” 

“See  Miss  ’Elen?”  Nothing  could 
have  exceeded  the  horror  in  Mr.  Will- 
iam’s voice.  He  had  become  again  the 
conservative  superior  menial,  oppressed 
with  the  weight  of  maintaining  the  dig- 
nity of  his  household.  Awful  suspicions 
assailed  him.  There  were  those  kidnap- 

f)ing  cases — you  never  could  tell  to  what 
engths  those  people  might  go.  He  hesi- 
tated. 


But  Mademoiselle’s  heart  made  her 
wiser.  “You  will  come  with  me.  Ma- 
demoiselle,” she  said,  softly.  “It  is  I 
that  assume  the — ^what  you  call  heem .? — 
the  responsibility.”  And  Dorothy  fol- 
lowed silently. 

No  room.  It  seemed,  that  had  had  the 
whole  love  of  a real  father  and  mother 
lavished  on  it  could  have  been  a more 
tender  nest  for  a well-beloved.  Some- 
how this  thought  of  the  neglect  of  these 
extravagantly  rich  people  would  not  let 
Dorothy  alone;  the  thought  of  it  rankled 
in  her.  The  light  from  the  street  made 
a faint,  silvery  radiance  as  it  filtered 
through  delicate  hangings  to  a bed  that 
was  as  exquisitely  decked  as  if  it  had 
been  a shrine.  The  radiance  revealed 
plainly,  and  yet  with  the  transforming 
touch  of  poetry,  the  child  who  lay  there, 
cheek  and  hand  cuddling  the  soft  pillow, 
the  tumbled  dark  hair  pushed  away  from 
the  placid  forehead,  dark  lashes  resting 
lightly  against  flushed,  soft  cheeks. 

Something  was  clutched  tight  in  the 
other  little  band,  clutched  tight  under 
her  chin.  With  an  irresistible  impulse 
Dorothy  bent  forward  and  straightened 
the  little  fingers.  Relaxed  in  sleep  they 
let  their  treasure  fall  from  them.  Both 
girls  bent  forward  eagerly.  To  see  what 
It  was  that  the  child  cherished  had  be- 
come the  most  important  research  in  the 
world.  It  was  a little  battered  image  of 
some  factory’s  idea  of  Santa  Claus,  such 
as  flourishes  during  the  holiday  season 
in  every  humble  home  of  the  nation — 
a little  red-faced  Santa,  cuddling  his 
hands  inside  his  cotton-batting-bordered 
sleeves  and  hugging  a tiny  tree  in  his 
arms. 

Mademoiselle  suddenly  began  to  sob. 
“Oh,  merci,  merci!  dear  Mees.  I cannot 
bear  to  think — what  it  would  have  been 
to-morrow  if  you  had  not  come.  Thank 
you  that  you  save  me  from  seeing 
that!”  She  raised  Dorothy’s  hand  to 
her  lips. 

Roused  slightly  by  the  sound  of  a 
voice,  the  child  stirred,  drowsily  slipped 
a lax  arm  around  the  neck  of  Dorothy 
bending  over  her,  murmured,  “Ma- 
ma,” and  drifted  off  into  a sounder  sleep. 

“See  how  she  herself  have  thank  you; 
she  think  it  is  her  mother.” 

Dorothy  cringed  a little  at  the  facile 
Gallic  expression  of  emotion.  The  touch 
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had  stirred  something  so  deep  that  to 
know  it  was  there  was  like  pain. 

The  tall  clock  in  the  nail  chanted 
“One”  in  a round,  mellow  tone  as  she 
came  down  the  stairs.  The  little  group 
of  Wainwright  servitors  pressed  forward 
to  thank  her,  with  real  heartiness.  She 
had  quite  a little  ovation  before  she 
went  out  of  the  door.  Mr.  William,  like 
the  respectable  family  retainer  he  was, 
insisted  on  accompanying  her.  It  was  a 
short  distance  in  actual  city  blocks  that 
lay  between  the  big  house  and  her  own 
apartment.  But  the  girl  had  the  sense 
of  being  a very  Rip  Van  Winkle;  to  have 
experienced  so  much  one  must  have  been 
away  for  many  years. 

With  all  her  happiness  one  thing 
rankled. 

“How  could  they?”  She  voiced  it  at 
last,  turning  to  Mr.  William.  “How 
could  people,  for  their  own  selfish  pleas- 
ure, leave  their  child  alone  at  Christmas- 
time? They  were  the  only  ones — and 
they  have  so  much  more.  It  is  terrible 
to  think  they  could  do  it.” 

“Oh  no.  Miss.  You  mustn’t  think 
that  for  a minute.  Hi  didn’t  make  you 
hunderstand.  Nobody  could  love  a 
child  more.  My  mistress  was  called 
away  suddenly  not  three  days  ago.  Hit 
was  thought  her  mother  was  dying.  The 
hold  lady  made  a quick  recovery,  hand 
my  master  hand  mistress  were  motoring 
’ome  in  a ’urry  to  make  ready  for  Miss 
’Elen’s  Christmas.  We  |ad  a wire,  this 
hafternoon  at  three.  Miss,  that  there 
’ad  been  a haccident,  the  motor  ’ad 
skidded  in  the  snow — Hi  never  did  ’old 
as  much  by  motors  as  by  ’osses.  Miss — 
hand  Mrs.  Wainwright’s  harm  hand 
shoulder  were  badly  injured  — they 
’adn’t  ’ad  the  X-ray  yet  so  they  couldn’t 
tell  whether  hany  bones  were  broken. 
The  doctor  ’ad  forbidden  them  to  move 
’er  and  Master  ’ad  to  stay  with  ’er,  of 
course.  Hand  we  were  to  see  about 
Miss  ’Elen’s  Christmas.  Hand  some- 
how, with  everythink  to  worrit  me,  I 
clean  forgot  it.  ‘Leave  her  alone,’  you 
said,  ‘for  their  hown  pleasure’?  Hit’s 
little  pleasure  the  poor  young  things  ’as 
’ad — if  Hi  may  make  so  bold.  Hi 
know  they  are  habout  ’eartbrokcn. 
Hit  was  because  they  idolized  Miss 
’Elen  so,  in  a manner  of  saying,  Miss, 


that  Hi  was  afraidHi  would  lose  my  posi- 
tion when  they  found  out  Hi  ’ad  for- 
gotten.” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad,  so  glad!  I just 
couldn’t  bear  to  think  of  it.  That’s  the 
one  thing  needed  to  make  it  all  perfect. 
No  child  in  all  the  world  has  been  for- 
gotten.” 

Mr.  William  nodded.  They  were  at 
the  door  of  her  apartment-house.  It 
took  much  ringing  to  bring  the  sleepy 
janitor  to  the  door.  It  was  a tribute  to 
William’s  shining  respectability  that  the 
man’s  glance,  as  he  opened  the  door,  was 
merely  grumpy,  not  suspicious. 

After  Mr.  William  said  good-by  he 
lingered  awkwardly  for  a moment.  He 
seemed  to  have  left  olF  his  livery  of  im- 
personality. 

“Thank  you.  Miss.  Thank  you,”  he 
said  at  length.  “You  ought  to  be  ’appy 
to  know  you  ’ave  saved  a child  from  a 
sore  ’eart.” 

“Dear  little  child — ” Dorothy  spoke 
dreamily. 

“Hit’s  never  Miss  ’Elen — although 
she  would  not  ’ave  ’ad  the  ’appy  ’eart 
she  will  when  she  wakes  if  hit  ’adn’t 
been  for  you.  My  own  little  girl  Hi  was 
thinking  of,  if  Hi  may  make  so  bold  as 
to  speak  of  ’er.  When  Hi  found  that 
shop  was  closed  Hi  ’ad  about  made  up 
my  mind  Hi’d  ’ave  to  slip  ’ome  and  take 
the  little  things  we  ’ad  got  ready  for 
hour  little  Hemma — I was  that  afraid 
of  what  the  Master  and  Mistress  would 
do.  Hand,  in  a manner  of  speaking, 
that  would  ’ave  gone  pretty  ’ard  with 
my  missus  and  me — ^hand  ’arder  than 
Hi  like  to  think  with  little  Hemma.” 

It  was  half-past  one  by  her  own  little 
clock  on  her  own  book-shelf,  but  there 
was  to  be  no  sleep  that  night  for  Doro- 
thy. She  spent  the  rest  of  the  night 
looking  up  time-tables  and  packing.  To 
o to  sle^  would  have  disturbed  the 
ream.  T^he  dream,  already  far  more 
real  than  any  of  the  actual  scenes  she 
had  been  drifting  through  all  the 
strange,  wonderful,  illuminating  night, 
was  of  fireside  warmth  in  a comfortably 
homely  room  and  of  a man’s  supreme 
ly  contented  face.  And  through  the 
dream  ran,  like  a golden  thread,  the 
sensation  of  the  drowsy  caress  of  a little 
arm. 
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The  Woman  at  Seven  Brothers 


BY  WILBUR  DANIEL  STEELE 


TELL  you,  sir,  1 was 
innocent.  I didn’t  know 
any  more  about  the 
world  at  twenty-two 
than  some  do  at  twelve. 
My  uncle  and  aunt  in 

Duxbury  brought  me 

up  strict;  I studied  hard  in  high  school, 
1 worked  hard  after  hours,  and  I went 
to  church  twice  on  Sundays,  and  I can’t 
see  it’s  right  to  put  me  in  a place  like 
this,  with  crazy  people.  Oh  yes,  I know 
they’re  crazy — you  can’t  tell  mt.  As  for 
what  they  said  in  court  about  finding  her 
with  her  husband,  that’s  the  Inspector’s 
lie,  sir,  because  he’s  down  on  me,  and 
wants  to  make  it  look  like  my  fault. 

No,  sir,  I can’t  say  as  I thoi^ht  she 
was  handsome — not  at  first.  For  one 
thing,  her  lips  were  too  thin  and  white, 
and  her  color  was  bad.  I’ll  tell  you  a 
fact,  sir;  that  first  day  I came  off  to  the 
Light  I was  sitting  on  my  cot  in  the 
store-room  (that’s  where  the  assistant 
keeper  sleeps  at  the  Seven  Brothers),  as 
lonesome  as  I could  be,  away  from  home 
for  the  fir&t  time  and  the  water  all 
around  me,  and,  even  though  it  was  a 
calm  day,  pounding  enough  on  the  ledge 
to  send  a kind  of  a woom-woom-wootn 
whining  up  through  all  that  solid  rock  of 
the  tower.  And  when  old  Fedderson 
poked  his  head  down  from  the  living- 
room  with  the  sunshine  above  making  a 
kind  of  bright  frame  around  his  hair  and 
whiskers,  to  give  me  a cheery,  “Make 
yourself  to  home,  son!’’  I remember  I 
said  to  myself:  “////  all  right.  I’ll  get 
along  with  him.  But  his  wife’s  enough  to 
sour  milk.”  That  was  queer,  because 
she  was  so  much  under  him  in  age — ’long 
about  twenty-eight  or  so,  and  him  nearer 
fifty.  But  that^  what  I said,  sir. 

Of  course  that  feeling  wore  off,  same 
as  any  feeling  will  wear  off  sooner  or  later 
in  a place  like  the  Seven  Brothers. 
Cooped  up  in  a place  like  that  you  come 
to  know  folks  so  well  that  you  forget 
what  they  do  look  like.  There  was  a 


long  time  I never  noticed  her,  any  more 
than  you’d  notice  the  cat.  We  used  to 
sit  of  an  evening  around  the  table,  as  if 
you  were  Fedderson  there,  and  me  here, 
and  her  somewhere  back  there,  in  the 
rocker,  knitting.  Fedderson  would  be 
working  on  his  Jacob’ s-ladder,  and  I’d 
be  reading.  He’d  been  working  on  that 
Jacob’s-ladder  a year,  I guess,  and  every 
time  the  Inspector  came  off  with  the 
tender  he  was  so  astonished  to  see  how 
good  that  ladder  was  that  the  old  man 
would  go  to  work  and  make  it  better. 
That’s  all  he  lived  for. 

If  I was  reading,  as  I say,  I daren’t 
take  my  eyes  off  the  book,  or  Fedderson 
had  me.  And  then  he’d  begin — what 
the  Inspector  said  about  him.  How  sur- 
prised the  member  of  the  board  had 
been,  that  time,  to  see  everything  so 
clean  about  the  light.  What  the  In- 
spector had  said  about  Fedderson’s  being 
stuck  here  in  a second-class  light — best 
keeper  on  the  coast.  And  so  on  and  so 
on,  till  either  he  or  I had  to  go  aloft  and 
have  a look  at  the  wicks. 

He’d  been  there  twenty-three  years, 
all  told,  and  he’d  got  used  to  the  feel- 
ing that  he  was  kept  down  unfair — so 
used  to  it,  I guess,  that  he  fed  on  it,  and 
told  himself  how  folks  ashore  would  talk 
when  he  was  dead  and  gone — best 
keeper  on  the  coast — kept  down  unfair. 
Not  that  he  said  that  to  me.  No,  he  was 
far  too  loyal  and  humble  and  respectful, 
doing  his  duty  without  complaint,  as 
anybody  could  see. 

And  all  that  time,  night  after  night, 
hardly  ever  a word  out  of  the  woman. 
As  I remember  it,  she  seemed  more  like 
a piece  of  furniture  than  anything  else — 
not  even  a very  good  cook,  nor  over  and 
above  tidy.  One  day,  when  he  and  I 
were  trimming  the  lamp,  he  passed  the 
remark  that  his  first  wife  used  to  dust  the 
lens  and  take  a pride  in  it.  Not  that  he 
said  a word  against  Anna,  though.^  He 
never  said  a word  against  any  living 
mortal;  he  was  too  upright. 
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I don’t  know  how  it  came  about;  or, 
rather,  I do  know,  but  it  was  so  sudden, 
and  so  far  away  from  my  thoughts,  that 
it  shocked  me,  like  the  world  turned 
over.  It  was  at  prayers.  That  night  I 
remember  Fedderson  was  uncommon 
long-winded.  We’d  had  a batch  of  news- 
papers out  by  the  tender,  and  at  such 
times  the  old  man  always  made  a long 
watch  of  it,  getting  the  world  straight- 
ened out.^  ^ For  one  thing,  the  United 
States  minister  to  Turkey  was  dead. 
Well,  from  him  and  his  soul,  Fedderson 
got  on  to  Turkey  and  the  Methodist 
college  there,  and  from  that  to  heathen 
in  general.  He  rambled  on  and  on,  like 
the  surf  on  the  ledge,  woom-tooom-woom, 
never  coming  to  an  end. 

You  know  how  you’ll  be  at  prayers 
sometimes.  My  mind  strayed.  I 
counted  the  canes  in  the  chair-seat  where 
I was  kneeling;  I plaited  a comer  of  the 
table-cloth  between  my  fingers  for  a 
spell,  and  by  and  by  my  eyes  went  wan- 
dering up  the  back  of  the  chair. 

The  woman,  sir,  was  looking  at  me. 
Her  chair  was  back  to  mine,  close,  and 
both  our  heads  were  down  in  the  shadow 
under  the  edge  of  the  table,  with  Fed- 
derson clear  over  on  the  other  side  by  the 
stove.  And  there  were  her  two  eyes 
hunting  mine  between  the  spindles  in 
the  shadow.  You  won’t  believe  me,  sir, 
but  I tell  you  I felt  like  jumping  to  my 
feet  and  running  out  of  the  room — it  was 
so  queer. 

I don’t  know  what  her  husband  was 
praying  about  after  that.  His  voice 
didn’t  mean  anything,  no  more  than  the 
seas  on  the  ledge  away  down  there.  I 
went  to  work  to  count  the  canes  in  the 
seat  again,  but  all  my  eyes  were  in  the 
top  of  my  head.  It  got  so  I couldn’t 
stand  it.  We  were  at  the  Lord’s  prayer, 
saying  it  sing-song  together,  when  I nad 
to  look  up  again.  And  there  her  two 
eyes  were,  between  the  spindles,  hunting 
mine.  Just  then  all  of  us  were  saying, 
“ Forgive  us  our  trespasses — ” I thought 
of  it  afterward. 

When  we  got  up  she  was  turned  the 
other  way,  but  I couldn’t  help  seeing  her 
cheeks  were  red.  It  was  terrible.  I 
wondered  if  Fedderson  would  notice, 
though  I might  have  known  he  wouldn’t 
— not  him.  He  was  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  to  get  at  his  Jacob’s-ladder,  and 


then  he  had  to  tell  me  for  the  tenth 
time  what  the  Inspector ’d  said  that  day 
about  getting  him  another  light — King- 
dom Come,  maybe,  he  said. 

I made  some  excuse  or  other  and  got 
away.  Once  in  the  store-room,  I sat 
down  on  my  cot  and  stayed  there  a long 
time,  feeling  queerer  than  anything. 
I read  a chapter  in  the  Bible,  I don’t 
know  why.  After  I’d  got  my  boots  off 
I sat  with  them  in  my  hands  for  as  much 
as  an  hour,  I guess,  staring  at  the  oil- 
tank  and  its  lopsided  shadow  on  the 
wall.  I tell  you,  sir,  I was  shocked.  I 
was  only  twenty-two,  remember,  and  I 
was  shocked  and  horrified. 

And  when  I did  turn  in,  finally,  I 
didn’t  sleep  at  all  well.  Two  or  three 
times  I came  to,  sitting  straight  up  in  bed. 
Once  I got  up  and  opened  the  outer  door 
to  have  a look.  The  water  was  like  glass, 
dim,  without  a breath  of  wind,  and  the 
moon  just  going  down.  Over  on  the 
bjack  shore  1 made  out  two  lights  in  a 
village,  like  a pair  of  eyes  watching. 
Lonely?  My,  yes!  Lonely  and  nervous. 
I had  a horror  of  her,  sir.  The  dinghy- 
boat  hung  on  its  davits  just  there  in 
front  of  the  door,  and  for  a minute  I had 
an  awful  hankering  to  climb  into  it, 
lower  away,  and  row  off,  no  matter 
where.  It  sounds  foolish. 

Well,  it  seemed  foolish  next  morning, 
with  the  sun  shining  and  everything  as 
usual — Fedderson  sucking  his  pen  and 
waging  his  head  over  his  eternal  “log,” 
anonis  wife  down  in  the  rocker  with  her 
head  in  the  newspaper,  and  her  break- 
fast work  still  waiting.  I guess  that 
jarred  it  out  of  me  more  than  anything 
else — sight  of  her  slouched  down  there, 
with  her  stringy,  yellow  hair  and  her 
dusty  apron  and  the  pale  back  of  her 
neck,  reading  the  Society  Notes.  Society 
Notes!  Think  of  it!  For  the  first  time 
since  I came  to  Seven  Brothers  I wanted 
to  laugh. 

I guess  I did  laugh  when  I went  aloft 
to  clean  the  lamp  and  found  everything 
so  free  and  breezy,  gulls  flying  high  and 
little  white-caps  making  under  a wester- 
ly. It  was  like  feeling  a big  load  dropped 
off  your  shoulders.  Fedderson  came  up 
with  his  dust-rag  and  cocked  his  head  at 
me. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Ray?”  said  he. 
“Nothing,”  said  I.  And  then  I 
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couldn’t  help  it.  “ Seems  kind  of  out  of 

Elace  for  society  notes,”  said  I,  “out 
ere  at  Seven  Brothers.” 

He  was  the  other  side  of  the  lens,  and 
when  he  looked  at  me  he  had  a thousand 
eyes,  all  sober.  For  a minute  I thought 
he  was  going  on  dusting,  but  then  he 
came  out  and  sat  down  on  a sill. 

“Sometimes,”  said  he,  “I  get  to  think- 
ing it  may  be  a mite  dull  for  her  out 
here.  She’s  pretty  young,  Ray.  Not 
much  more’n  a girl,  hardly.” 

“Not  much  more’n  a girl!'*  It  gave 
me  a turn,  sir,  as  though  I’d  seen  my 
aunt  in  short  dresses. 

“ It’s  a good  home  for  her,  though,”  he 
went  on,  slow.  “I’ve  seen  a lot  worse 
ashore,  Ray>  Of  course  if  I could  get 
a shore  light — ” 

“ Kingdom  Gome’s  a shore  light.” 

He  looked  at  me  out  of  his  deep-set 
eyes,  and  then  he  turned  them  around 
the  light-room,  where  he’d  been  so  long. 

“I'm,”  said  he,  waging  his  head.  “It 
ain’t  for  such  as  me.*^ 

I never  saw  so  humble  a man. 

“But  look  here,”  he  went  on,  more 
cheerful.  “ As  I was  telling  her  just  now, 
a month  from  yesterday’s  our  fourth 
anniversary,  and  I’m  going  to  take  her 
ashore  for  the  day  and  give  Tier  a holiday 
— new  hat  and  everything.  A girl  wants 
a mite  of  excitement  now  and  then, 
R^.” 

There  it  was  again,  that  “girl.”  It 
gave  me  the  fidgets,  sir.  I had  to  do 
something  about  it.  It’s  close  quarters 
in  a light  for  last  names,  and  I’d  taken 
to  calling  him  Uncle  Matt  soon  after  I 
came.  Now,  when  I was  at  table  that 
noon,  I spoke  over  to  where  she  was 
standing  by  the  stove,  getting  him  an- 
other help  of  chowder. 

“I  guess  I’ll  have  some,  too.  Aunt 
Anna,’’  said  I,  matter  of  fact. 

She  never  said  a word  nor  gave  a sign 
— just  stood  there  kind  of  round-shoul- 
dered, dipping  the  chowder.  And  that 
night  at  prayers  I hitched  my  chair 
around  the  table,  with  its  back  the  other 
wsiy. 

You  get  awful  lazy  in  a light-house, 
some  ways.  No  matter  how  much  tink- 
ering you’ve  got,  there’s  still  a lot  of 
time,  and  there’s  such  a thing  as  too 
much  reading.  The  changes  in  weather 
get  monotonous,  too,  by  and  by;  the 
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light  bums  the  same  on  a thick  night  as 
it  does  on  a fair  one.  Of  course  there’s 
the  ships,  north-bound,  south-bound — 
wind  - jammers,  freighters,  passenger- 
boats  full  of  people.  In  the  watches  at 
night  you  can  see  their  lights  go  by,  and 
wonder  what  they  are,  how  they’re 
laden,  where  they’ll  fetch  up,  and  all.  I 
used  to  do  that  almost  every  evening 
when  it  was  my  first  watch,  sitting  out 
on  the  walk-around  up  there  with  my 
legs  hanging  over  the  edge  and  my  chin 
propped  on  the  railing-Tazy.  The  Bos- 
ton boat  was  the  prettiest  to  see,  with 
her  three  tiers  of  port-holes  lit,  like  a 
string  of  pearls  wrapped  round  and 
round  a woman’s  neck — well  away,  too, 
for  the  ledge  must  have  made  a couple 
of  hundred  fathoms  off  the  Light,  like  a 
white  dog-tooth  of  a breaker,  even  on 
the  darkest  night. 

Well,  I was  Tolling  there  one  night,  as 
I say,  watching  the  Boston  boat  go  by, 
not  thinking  or  anything  special,  when  I 
heard  the  door  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tower  open  and  footsteps  coming  around 
to  me. 

By  and  by  I nodded  toward  the  boat 
and  passed  the  remark  that  she  was 
fetching  in  uncommon  close  to-night. 
No  answer.  I made  nothing  of  that,  for 
oftentimes  Fedderson  wouldn’t  answer, 
and  after  I’d  watched  the  lights  crawling 
on  through  the  dark  a spell,  just  to  make 
conversation  I said  I guessed  there’d  be 
a bit  of  weather  before  long. 

“I’ve  noticed,”  said  I,  “when  there’s 
weather  coming  on,  and  the  wind  in  the 
northeast,  you  can  hear  the  orchestra 
playing  aboard  of  her  just  over  there. 
I make  it  out  now.  Do  you?” 

“Yes.  Oh — ^yes!  I hear  it  all  right!** 

You  can  imamne  I started.  It  wasn’t 
him,  but  her.  And  there  was  something 
in  the  way  she  said  that  speech,  sir — 
something — ^well — unnatural.  Like  a 
hungry  animal  snapping  at  a person’s 
hand. 

I turned  and  looked  at  her  sidewise. 
She  was  standing  by  the  railing,  leaning 
a little  outward,  the  top  of  her  from  the 
waist  picked  out  bright  by  the  lens  be- 
hind her.  I didn’t  know  what  in  the 
world  to  say,  and  yet  I had  a feeling  I 
ought  not  to  sit  there  mum. 

“I  wonder,”  said  I,  ‘‘what  that  cap- 
tain’s thinking  of,  fetching  in  so  handy 
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to-night.  It’s  no  way.  I tell  you,  if 
’twasn’t  for  this  light,  she’d  go  to  work 
and  pile  up  on  the  ledge  some  thick 
night — ” 

She  turned  at  that  and  stared  straight 
into  the  lens.  I didn’t  like  the  look  of 
her  face.  Somehow,  with  its  edges  cut 
hard  all  around  and  its  two  eyes  closed 
down  to  slits,  like  a cat’s,  it  made  a kind 
of  mask. 

“And  then,”  I went  on,  uneasy 
enough — “and  then  where’d  all  their 
music  be  of  a sudden,  and  their  goings- 
on  and  their  singing — ” 

’And  dancing!”  She  clipped  me  off  so 
quick  it  took  my  breath. 

“D-d-dancing?”  said  I. 

“That’s  dance-music,”  said  she.  She 
was  looking  at  the  boat  again. 

“How  do  you  know?”  I felt  I had  to 
keep  on  talking. 

Well,  sir — she  laughed.  I looked  at 
her.  She  had  on  a ^awl  of  some  stuff 
or  other  that  shined  in  the  light;  she 
had  it  pulled  tight  around  her  with  her 
two  hands  in  front  at  her  breast,  and  I 
saw  her  shoulders  swaying  in  tune. 

“How  do  I know?”  she  cried.  Then 
she  laughed  again,  the  same  kind  of  a 
laugh.  It  was  queer,  sir,  to  see  her,  and 
to  near  her.  ohe  turned,  as  quick  as 
that,  and  leaned  toward  me.  “Don’t 
you  know  how  to  dance,  Ray?”  said  she. 

“N-no,”  I managed,  and  I was  going 
to  say  “Aunt  Anna,”  but  the  thing 
choked  in  my  throat.  I tell  you  she  was 
looking  square  at  me  all  the  time  with 
her  two  eyes  and  moving  with  the  music 
as  if  she  didn’t  know  it.  By  Heavens, 
sir,  it  came  over  me  of  a sudden  that  she 
wasn’t  so  bad  looking,  after  all.  I guess 
I must  have  sounded  like  a fool. 

“You — ^you  see,”  said  I,  “she’s  cleared 
the  rip  there  now,  and  the  music’s  gone. 
You — ^you — hear^’ 

“Yes,”  said  she,  turning  back  slow. 
“That’s  where  it  stops  every  night — 
night  after  night — it  stops  just  there — at 
the  rip.” 

When  she  spoke  again  her  voice  was 
different.  I never  heard  the  like  of  it, 
thin  and  taut  as  a thread.  It  made  me 
sHivcr  sir* 

“I  hate  ’em!”  That’s  what  she  said. 
“I  hate  ’em  all.  I’d  like  to  see  ’em  dead. 
I’d  love  to  see  ’em  tom  apart  on  the 
rocks,  night  after  night.  I could  bathe 


my  hands  in  their  blood,  night  after 
night.” 

And  do  you  know,  sir,  I saw  it  with 
my  own  eyes,  her  hands  moving  in  each 
other  above  the  rail.  But  it  was  her 
voice,  though.  I didn’t  know  what  to 
do,  or  what  to  say,  so  I poked  my  head 
through  the  railing  and  looked  down  at 
the  water.  I don’t  think  I’m  a coward, 
sir,  but  it  was  like  a cold — ice-cold — 
hand,  taking  hold  of  my  beating  heart. 

when  I looked  up  finally,  she  was 
gone.  By  and  by  I went  in  and  had  a 
look  at  the  lamp,  hardly  knowing  what 
I was  about.  Then,  seeing  by  my  watch 
it  was  time  for  the  old  man  to  come  on 
duty,  I started  to  go  below.  In  the 
Seven  Brothers,  you  understand,  the 
stair  goes  down  in  a spiral  through  a well 
against  the  south  wall,  and  first  there’s 
the  door  to  the  keeper’s  room,  and  then 

frou  come  to  another,  and  that’s  the 
iving-room,  and  then  down  to  the  store- 
room. And  at  night,  if  you  don’t  carry 
a lantern,  it’s  as  black  as  the  pit. 

Well,  down  I went,  sliding  my  hand 
along  the  rail,  and  as  usual  I stopped  to 
ive  a rap  on  the  keeper’s  door,  in  case 
e was  taking  a nap  after  supper.  Some- 
times he  did. 

I stood  there,  blind  as  a bat,  with  my 
mind  still  up  on  the  walk-around.  There 
was  no  answer  to  my  knock.  I hadn’t 
expected  any.  Just  from  habit,  and 
with  my  right  foot  already  hanging 
down  for  the  next  step,  I reached  out  to 
give  the  door  one  more  tap  for  luck. 

Do  you  know,  sir,  my  hand  didn’t 
fetch  up  on  anything.  The  door  had 
been  there  a second  before,  and  now  the 
door  wasn’t  there.  My  hand  just  went 
on  going  through  the  dark,  on  and  on, 
and  I didn’t  seem  to  have  sense  or  power 
enough  to  stop  it.  There  didn’t  seem 
any  air  in  the  well  to  breathe,  and  my 
ears  were  drumming  to  the  surf — that^s 
how  scared  I was.  And  then  my  hand 
touched  the  flesh  of  a face,  and  some- 
thing in  the  dark  said,  “Oh!”  no  louder 
than  a sigh. 

Next  tning  I know,  sir,  I was  down 
in  the  living-room,  warm  and  yellow- 
lit,  with  Fedderson  cocking  his  head  at 
me  across  the  table,  where  he  was  at 
that  eternal  Jacob’s-1  adder  of  his. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Ray?”  said  he. 
“Lord’s  sake,  Rayl” 
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“Nothing,"  said  1.  Then  I think  1 
told  him  I was  sick.  That  night  I wrote 
a letter  to  A.  L.  Peters,  the  grain-dealer 
in  Duxbury,  asking  for  a job — even 
though  it  wouldn’t  go  ashore  for  a couple 
of  weeks,  just  the  writing  of  it  made  me 
feel  better. 

It’s  hard  to  tell  you  how  those  two 
weeks  went  by.  I don’t  know  why,  but 
I felt  like  hiding  in  a comer  all  the  time. 
I had  to  come  to  meals.  But  I didd|t 
look  at  her,  though,  not  once,  unless  it 
was  by  accident.  Fedderson  thought  I 
was  still  ailing  and  nagged  me  to  death 
with  advice  and  so  on.  One  thing  I took 
care  not  to  do,  I can  tell  you,  and  that 
was  to  knock  on  his  door  till  I’d  made 
certain  he  wasn’t  below  in  the  living- 
room — though  I was  tempted  to. 

Yes,  sir;  mat’s  a queer  thing,  and  I 
wouldn’t  tell  you  if  I hadn’t  set  out  ta 
give  you  the  truth.  Night  after  night, 
stopping  there  on  the  landing  in  mat 
black  pit,  the  air  gone  out  of  my  lungs 
and  the  surf  drumming  in  my  ears  and 
sweat  standing  cold  on  my  neck — and 
one  hand  lifting  up  in  the  air — God  for- 

E've  me,  sir!  Maybe  I did  wrong  not  to 
ok  at  her  more,  drooping  about  her 
work  in  her  gingham  apron,  with  her 
hair  stringing. 

When  the  Inspector  came  off  with  the 
tender,  that  time,  I told  him  I was 
through.  That’s  when  he  took  the  dis- 
like to  me,  I guess,  for  he  looked  at  me 
kind  of  sneering  and  said,  soft  as  I was, 
I’d  have  to  put  up  with  it  till  next  relief. 
And  then,  said  he,  there’d  be  a whole 
house-cleaning  at  Seven  Brothers,  be- 
cause he’d  gotten  Fedderson  the  berth 
at  Kingdom  Come.  And  with  that  he 
slapped  the  old  man  on  the  back. 

I wish  you  could  have  seen  Fedderson, 
sir.  He  sat  down  on  my  cot  as  if  his 
knees  had  given  ’way.  Happy?  You’d 
think  he’d  be  happy,  with  all  his  dreams 
come  true.  Yes,  he  was  hamjy,  beaming 
all  over — for  a minute.  Then,  sir,  he 
began  to  shrivel  up.  It  was  like  seeing  a 
man  cut  down  in  his  prime  before  your 
eyes.  He  began  to  wag  his  head. 

“No,’’  said  he.  “No,  no;  it’s  not  for 
such  as  me.  I’m  good  enough  for  Seven 
Brothers,  and  that’s  all,  Mr.  Bayliss. 
That’s  all.’’ 

And  for  all  the  Inspector  could  say, 
that’s  what  he  stuck  to.  He’d  figured 
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himself  a martyr  so  many  years,  nursed 
that  injustice  like  a niother  with  her 
hrst-bom,  sir;  and  now  in  his  old  age,  so 
to  speak,  they  weren’t  to  rob  him  of  it. 
Fedderson  was  going  to  wear  out  his  life 
in  a second-class  li^t,  and  folks  would 
talk — ^that  was  his  idea.  I heard  him 
hailing  down  as  the  tender  was  casting 
off: 

“See  you  to-morrow,  Mr.  Bayliss. 
Yep.  Coming  ashore  with  the  wife  for 
a ^ree.  Anniversary.  Yep.’’ 

But  he  didn’t  sound  much  like  a spree. 
They  had  robbed  him,  partly,  after  all. 
I wondered  what  she  thought  about  it. 
I didn’t  know  till  night.  She  didn’t  show 
up  to  supper,  which  Fedderson  and  I got 
ourselves — had  a headache,  he  said.  It 
was  my  early  watch.  I went  and  lit  up 
and  came  back  to  read  a spell.  He  was 
finishing  off  the  Jacob’s-Iadder,  and 
thoughtful,  like  a man  that’s  lost  a 
treasure.  Once  or  twice  I caught  him 
looking  about  the  room  on  the  sly.  It 
was  pathetic,  sir. 

Going  up  the  second  time,  I stepped 
out  on  the  walk-around  to  have  a look 
at  things.  She  was  there  on  the  seaward 
side,  wrapped  in  that  silky  thing.  A 
fair  sea  was  running  across  the  ledge  and 
it  was  coming  on  a little  thick — not  too 
thick.  Off  to  the  right  the  Boston  boat 
was  blowing,  whroom-whroom!  creeping 
up  on  us,  quarter-speed.  There  was  an- 
other fellow  behind  her,  and  a fisher- 
man’s conch  farther  off-shore. 

I don’t  know  why,  but  I stopped  be- 
side her  and  leaned  on  the  rail.  She 
didn’t  appear  to  notice  me,  one  way  or 
another.  We  stood  and  we  stood,  listen- 
ing to  the  whistles,  and  the  longer  we 
stood  the  more  it  got  on  my  nerves,  her 
not  noticing  me.  I suppose  she’d  been 
too  much  on  my  mind  lately.  I began 
to  be  put  out.  I scraped  my  feet.  I 
coughed.  ' By  and  by  I said  out  loud: 

“Look  here,  I guess  I better  get  out 
the  fog-horn  and  give  those  fellows  a 
toot.’’ 

“Why?’’  said  she,  without  moving  her 
head — calm  as  that. 

**fFhy?”  It  gave  me  a turn,  sir.  For 
a minute  I stared  at  her.  “Why?  Be- 
cause if  she  don’t  pick  up  this  light 
before  very  many  minutes  she’ll  be  too 
close  in  to  wear — tide  ’ll  have  her  on 
the  rocks — that’s  why!’’ 
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I couldn’t  see  her  face,  but  1 could  see 
one  of  her  silk  shoulders  lift  a little,  like 
a shrug.  And  there  1 kept  on  staring  at 
her,  a dumb  one,  sure  enough.  I know 
what  brought  me  to  was  hearing  the 
Boston  boat’s  three  sharp  toots  as  she 
picked  up  the  light — mad  as  anything — 
and  swung  her  helm  a-port.  I turned 
away  from  her,  sweat  stringing  down  nw 
face,  and  walked  around  to  the  door.  It 
was  just  as  well,  too,  for  the  feed-pipe 
was  plugged  in  the  lamp  and  the  wicks 
were  popping.  She’d  have  been  out  in 
another  hve  minutes,  sir. 

When  I’d  finished,  I saw  that  woman 
standing  in  the  doorway.  Her  eyes  were 
brijght.  I had  a horror  of  her,  sir,  a 
livit^  horror. 

“If  only  the  light  had  been  out,’’  said 
she,  low  and  sweet. 

“God  forgive  you,”  said  I.  “You 
don’t  know  what  you’re  saying.” 

She  went  down  the  stair  into  the  well, 
winding  out  of  sight,  and  as  long  as  I 
could  see  her,  her  eyes  were  watching 
mine.  When  I went,  myself,  after  a few 
minutes,  she  was  waiting  for  me  on  that 
first  landing,  standing  still  in  the  dark. 
She  took  hold  of  my  hand,  though  I 
tried  to  get  it  away. 

“Good-by,”  said  she  in  my  ear. 

“Good-by?”  said  I.  I didn’t  under- 
stand. 

“You  heard  what  he  said  to-day — 
about  Kingdom  Come?  Be  it  so — on  his 
own  head.  I’ll  never  come  back  here. 
Once  I set  foot  ashore — I’ve  got  friends 
in  Brightonboro,  Ray.” 

I got  aw<^  from  her  and  started  on 
down.  But  I stopped.  “Brightonboro?” 
I whispered  back.  “Why  do  you  tell 
vu?”  My  throat  was  raw  to  the  words, 
like  a sore. 

“ So  you’d  know,”said  she. 

Well,  sir,  I saw  them  off  next  morning, 
down  that  new  Jacob’ s-ladder  into  the 
dinghy-boat,  her  in  a dress  of  blue  velvet 
and  him  in  his  best  cutaway  and  derby — 
rowing  away,  smaller  and  smaller,  the 
two  of  them.  And  then  I went  back  and 
sat  on  my  cot,  leaving  the  door  open  and 
the  ladder  still  hanging  down  the  wall, 
along  with  the  boat  falls. 

I don’t  know  whether  it  was  relief, 
or  what.  I suppose  I must  have  been 
worked  up  even  more  than  I’d  thought 
those  past  weeks,  for  now  it  was  all  over 


I was  like  a rag.  I got  down  on  my 
knees,  sir,  and  prayed  to  God  for  the 
salvation  of  my  soul,  and  when  I got  up 
and  climbed  to  the  living-room  it  was 
half-past  twelve  by  the  clock.  There 
was  rain  on  the  windows  and  the  sea  was 
running  blue-black  under  the  sun.  I’d 
sat  there  all  that  time  not  knowing  there 
was  a squall. 

It  was  funny;  the  glass  stood  high, 
but  those  black  squalls  kept  coming  and 
going  all  afternoon,  while  I was  at  work 
up  in  the  light-room.  And  1 worked 
hard,  to  keep  myself  busy.  First  thing 
I knew  it  was  five,  and  no  sign  of  the 
boat  yet.  It  began  to  get  dim  and  kind 
of  purplish-gray  over  the  land.  The  sun 
was  down.  I lit  up,  made  everything 
snug,  and  got  out  the  night-glasses  to 
have  another  look  for  that  boat.  He’d 
;aid  he  intended  to  get  back  before  five. 
No  sign.  And  then,  standing  there,  it 
came  over  me  that  of  course  he  wouldn’t 
be  coming  off — he’d  be  hunting  A^r, 
poor  old  ^1.  It  looked  like  I had  to 
stand  two  men’s  watches  that  night. 

Never  mind.  I felt  like  myself  again, 
even  if  I hadn’t  had  any  dinner  or  sup- 
per. Pride  came  to  me  that  night  on  the 
walk-around,  watching  the  boats  go  by 
— little  boats,  big  boats,  the  Boston  boat 
with  all  her  pearls  and  her  dance-music. 
They  couldn’t  see  me;  they  didn’t  know 
who  I was;  but  to  the  last  of  them,  they 
depended  on  me.  They  say  a man  must 
be  born  again.  Well,  1 was  born  again. 
1 breathed  deep  in  the  wind. 

Dawn  broke  hard  and  red  as  a dying 
coal.  I put  out  the  light  and  started  to 
go  below.  Bom  a^ain;  yes,  sir.  I felt 
so  good  I whistled  in  the  well,  and  when 
I came  to  that  first  door  on  the  stair  I 
reached  out  in  the  dark  to  give  it  a rap 
for  luck.  And  then,  sir,  the  hair  prickled 
all  over  my  scalp,  when  I found  my  hand 
just  going  on  and  on  through  the  air, 
the  same  as  it  had  gone  once  before, 
and  all  of  a sudden  I wanted  to  yell,  be- 
cause I thought  I was  going  to  touch 
flesh.  It’s  funny  what  their  just  forget- 
ting to  close  their  door  did  to  me,  isn’t 
it? 

Well,  I reached  for  the  latch  and 
pulled  it  to  with  a bang  and  ran  down  as 
if  a ghost  was  after  me.  I got  up  some 
coffee  and  bread  and  bacon  for  break- 
fast. I drank  the  coffee.  But  somehow 
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I couldn*t  eat,  all  along  of  that  open 
door.  The  light  in  the  room  was  blood. 
I got  to  thinking.  I thought  how  she’d 
talked  about  those  men,  women  and 
children  on  the  rocks,  and  how  she’d 
made  to  bathe  her  hands  over  the  rail. 
I almost  jumped  out  of  my  chair  then; 
it  seemed  for  a wink  she  was  there  beside 
the  stove,  watching  me  with  that  queer 
half-smile — really,  1 seemed  to  see  her 
for  a flash  across  the  red  table-cloth  in 
the  red  light  of  davm. 

“Look  here!’’  said  I to  myself,  sharp 
enough;  and  then  I gave  myself  a good 
laugh  and  went  below.  There  I took  a 
look  out  of  the  door,  which  was  still 
open,  with  the  ladder  hanging  down.  I 
made  sure  to  see  the  poor  old  fool  come 
pulling  around  the  point  before  very 
long  now. 

My  boots  were  hurting  a little,  and, 
taking  them  off,  I lay  down  on  the  cot 
to  rest,  and  somehow  I went  to  sleep. 
I had  horrible  dreams.  I saw  her  again 
standing  in  that  blood-red  kitchen,  and 
she  seemed  to  be  washing  her  hands,  and 
the  surf  on  the  ledge  was  whining  up  the 
tower,  louder  and  louder  all  the  time, 
and  what  it  whined  was,  “Night  after 
night — ’night  after  night.”  What  woke 
me  was  cold  water  in  my  face. 

The  store-room  was  in  gloom.  That 
scared  me  at  first;  I thought  night  had 
come,  and  remembered  the  light.  But 
then  I saw  the  gloom  was  of  a storm. 
The  floor  was  shining  wet,  and  the  water 
in  my  face  was  spray,  flung  up  through 
the  open  door.  When  I ran  to  close  it 
it  almost  made  me  dizzy  to  see  the  gray- 
and-white  breakers  marching  past.  The 
land  was  gone;  the  sky  shut  down  heavy 
overhead;  there  was  a piece  of  wreckage 
on  the  back  of  a swell,  and  the  Jacob’s- 
ladder  was  carried  clean  away.  How 
that  sea  had  picked  up  so  quick  I can’t 
think.  I looked  at  my  watch  and  it 
wasn’t  four  in  the  afternoon  yet. 

When  I closed  the  door,  sir,  it  was 
almost  dark  in  the  store-room.  Td 
never  been  in  the  Light  before  in  a gale 
of  wind.  I wondered  why  I wqs  shiver- 
ing so,  till  I found  it  was  the  floor  below 
me  shivering,  and  the  walls  and  stair. 
Horrible  crunchings  and  grindings  ran 
away  up  the  tower,  and  now  and  then 
there  was  a great  thud  somewhere,  like 
a cannon-shot  in  a cave.  I tell  you,  sir. 
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I was  alone,  and  I was  in  a mortal  fright 
for  a minute  or  so.  And  yet  I had  to  get 
myself  together.  There  was  the  light  up 
there  not  tended  to,  and  an  early  dark 
coming  on  and  a heavy  night  and  all, 
and  I had  to  go.  And  I had  to  pass  that 
door. 

You’ll  say  it’s  foolish,  sir,  and  maybe 
it  was  foolish.  Maybe  it  was  because  I 
hadn’t  eaten.  But  I be^an  thinking  of 
that  door  up  there  the  minute  I set  foot 
on  the  stair,  and  all  the  way  up  through 
that  howling  dark  well  I dreaded  to  pass 
it.  I told  nwself  I wouldn’t  stop.  I 
didn’t  stop.  I felt  the  landing  underfoot 
and  I went  on,  four  steps,  five — and  then 
I couldn’t.  I turned  and  went  back.  I 
put  out  my  hand  and  it  went  on  into 
nothing.  That  door,  sir,  was  open  again. 

I left  it  be;  I went  on  up  to  the  light- 
room  and  set  to  work.  It  was  Bedlam 
there,  sir,  screeching  Bedlam,  but  I took 
no  notice.  I kept  my  eyes  down.  I 
trimmed  those  seven  wicks,  sir,  as  neat 
as  ever  they  were  trimmed;  I polished 
the  brass  till  it  shone,  and  I dusted  the 
lens.  It  wasn’t  till  that  was  done  that 
I let  myself  look  back  to  see  who  it  was 
standing  there,  half  out  of  sight  in  the 
well.  It  was  her,  sir. 

“Where’d  you  come  from?”  I asked. 

I remember  my  voice  was  sharp. 

“Up  Jacob’s-ladder,”  ^id  she,  and 
hers  was  like  the  syrup  of  flowers. 

I shook  mv  head.  1 was  savage,  sir. 
“The  ladder’s  carried  away.” 

“I  cast  it  off,”  said  she,  with  a smile. 

“Then,”  said  I,  “you  must  have  come 
while  I was  asleep.”  Another  thought 
came  on  me,  heavy  as  a ton  of  lead. 
“And  where’s  he?*’  said  I.  “V^ere’s  the 
boat?” 

“He’s  drowned,”  said  she,  as  easy  as 
that.  “And  I let  the  boat  go  adrift. 
You  wouldn’t  hear  me  when  I called.” 

“ But  look  here,”  said  I.  “ If  you  came 
through  the  store-room,  why  didn’t  you 
wake  me  up?  Tell  me  that?”  It  sounds 
foolish  enough,  me  standing  like  a lawyer 
in  court,  trying  to  prove  she  cox.ldn’t  be 
there. 

She  didn’t  answer  for  a moment.  I 
guess  she  sighed,  though  I couldn’t  hear 
for  the  gale,  and  her  eyes  grew  soft,  sir, 
so  soft. 

“I  couldn’t,”  said  she.  “You  looked 
so  peaceful — dear  one.” 
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My  cheeks  and  neck  went  hot,  sir,  as 
if  a warm  iron  was  laid  on  them.  ,I 
didn’t  know  what  to  say.  I began  to 
stammer,  “What  do  you  mean — ’’  but 
she  was  going  back  down  the  stair,  out 
of  sight.  My  God!  sir,  .and  I used  not  to 
think  she  was  good-looking! 

I started  to  follow  her.  I wanted  to 
know  what  she  meant.  Then  I said  to 
myself,  “ If  I don’t  go — if  I wait  here — 
she’ll  come  back.”  And  1 went  to  the 
weather  side  and  stood  looking  out  of 
the  window.  Not  that  there  was  much 
to  see.  It  was  growing  dark,  and  the 
Seven  Brothers  looked  like  the  mane  of  a 
running  horse,  a great,  vast,  white  horse 
running  into  the  wind.  The  air  was 
a-welter  with  it.  I caught  one  peep  of 
a fisherman,  lying  down  flat  trying  to 
weather  the  ledge,  and  I said,  “God 
help  them  all  to-night,”  and  then  I went 
hot  at  sound  of  that  “God.” 

I was  right  about  her,  though.  She 
was  back  again.  I wanted  her  to  speak 
first,  before  I turned,  but  she  wouldn’t. 
I didn’t  hear  her  go  out;  I didn’t  know 
what  she  was  up  to  till  I saw  her  coming 
outside  on  the  walk-around,  drenched 
wet  already.  I pounded  on  the  glass  for 
her  to  come  in  and  not  be  a fool;  if  she 
heard  she  gave  no  sign  of  it. 

There  she  stood,  and  there  I stood 
watching  her.  Lord,  sir — was  it  just 
that  I’d  never  had  eyes  to  see?  Or  are 
there  women  who  bloom?  Her  clothes 
were  shining  on  her,  like  a carving,  and 
her  hair  was  let  down  like  a golden  cur- 
tain tossing  and  streaming  in  the  gale, 
and  there  she  stood  with  her  lips  half 
open,  drinking,  and  her  eyes  half-  closed, 
gazing  straight  away  over  the  Seven 
Brothers,  and  her  shoulders  swaying,  as 
if  in  tune  with  the  wind  and  water  and 
all  the  ruin.  And  when  I looked  at  her 
hands  over  the  rail,  sir,  they  were  mov- 
ing in  each  other  as  if  they  bathed,  and 
then  I remembered,  sir. 

A cold  horror  took  me.  I knew  now 
why  she  had  come  back  again.  She 
wasn’t  a woman — she  was  a devil.  I 
turned  my  back  on  her.  I said  to  my- 
self: “It’s  time  to  light  up.  You’ve  got 
to  light  up” — like  that,  over  and  over, 
out  loud.  My  hand  was  shivering  so  I 
could  hardly  find  a match;  and  vmen  I 
scratched  it,  it  only  flared  a second  and 
then  went  out  in  the  back  draught  from 


the  open  door.^  She  was  standing  in  the 
doorway,  looking  at  me.  It’s  queer,  sir, 
but  I felt  like  a child' caught  in  mischief. 

“I — I — ^was  going  to  light  up,”  I man- 
aged to  sav,  finally. 

“Why?’’  said  she.  No,  I can’t  say  it 
as  she  did. 

“rAy.?”saidI.  ••MyGodr 
^ She  came  nearer,  laughing,  as  if  with 
pity,  low,  you  know.  “Your  God?  And 
who  is  your  God  ? What  is  God  ? What 
is  anything  on  a night  like  this  ?” 

I drew  back  from  her.  All  I could  say 
anything  about  was  the  light. 

“Why  not  the  dark?”  said  she. 
“Dark  is  softer  than  light — tenderer — 
dearer  than  light.  From  the  dark  up 
here,  away  up  here  in  the  wind  and 
storm,  we  can  watch  the  ships  go  by, 
you  and  I.  And  you  love  me  so.  You’ve 
loved  me  so  long,  Ray.” 

“I  never  have!”  I struck  out  at  her. 
“I  don’t!  I don’t!” 

Her  voice  was  lower  than  ever,  but 
there  was  the  same  laughing  pity  in  it. 
“Oh  yes,  you  have.”  And  she  was  near 
me  again. 

“I  have?”  I yelled.  “I’ll  show  you! 
I’ll  show  you  if  I have!” 

I got  another  match,  sir,  and  scratched 
it  on  the  brass.  I gave  it  to  the  first 
wick,  the  little  wick  that’s  inside  all  the 
others.  It  bloomed  like  a yellow  flower. 
“7  have?**  I yelled,  and  gave  it  to  the 
next. 

Then  there  was  a shadow,  and  I saw 
she  was  leaning  beside  me,  her  two 
elbows  on  the  brass,  her  two  arms 
stretched  out  above  the  wicks,  her  bare 
forearms  and  wrists  and  hands.  I gave 
aga^: 

“Take  care!  You’ll  bum  theml  For 
God’s  sake — ” 

She  didn’t  move  or  speak.  The  match 
burned  my  fingers  and  went  out,  and  all 
I could  do  was  stare  at  those  arms  of 
hers,  helpless.  I’d  never  noticed  her 
arms  before.  They  were  rounded  and 
graceful  and  covered  with  a soft  down, 
like  a breath  of  gold.  Then  I heard  her 
speaking,  close  to  my  ear. 

“Pretty  arms,”*  she  said.  “Pretty 
arms!” 

I turned.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
mine.  They  seemed  heavy,  as  if  with 
sleep,  and  yet  between  their  lids  they 
were  two  wells,  deep  and  deep,  and  as  if 
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pDon  boy;,  yoo.  mvu 
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they  held  all  the  things  I’d  ever  thought 
or  dreamed  in  them.  1 looked  away 
from  them,  at  her  lips.  Her  lips  were  red 
as  poppies,  heavy  with  redness.  They 
moved,  and  I heard  them  speaking: 

"Poor  boy,  you  love  me  so,  and  you 
want  to  kiss  me — don’t  you?” 

“No,”  said  I.  But  I couldn’t  turn 
around.  I looked  at  her  hair.  I’d  always 
thought  it  was  stringy  hair.  Some  hair 
curls  naturally  with  damp,  they  say, 
and  perhaps  that  was  it,  for  there  were 
pearls  of  wet  on  it,  and  it  was  thick  and 
shimmering  around  her  face,  making  soft 
shadows  by  the  temples.  There  was  green 
in  it,  queer  strands  of  green  like  braids. 

"What  is  it?”  said  I. 

"Nothing  but  weed,”  said  she,  with 
that  slow,  sleepy  smile. 

Somehow  or  other  I felt  calmer  than  I 
had  any  time.  "Look  here,”  said  I. 
"I’m  going  to  light  this  lamp.”  I took 
out  a match,  scratched  it,  and  touched 
the  third  wick.  The  flame  ran  around, 
bigger  than  the  other  two  together. 
But  still  her  arms  hung  there.  I bit  my 
Kp.  “By  God,  I wilir’  said  I to  myself, 
and  I lit  the  fourth. 

It  was  fierce,  sir,  fierce!  And  yet 
those  arras  never  trembled.  I had  to 
look  around  at  her.  Her  eyes  were  still 
looking  into  mine,  so  deep  and  deep,  and 
her  red  lips  were  still  smiling  with  that 
queer  sleepy  droop;  the  only  thing  was 
that  tears  were  raining  down  her  cheeks 
— big,  glowing,  round,  jewel  tears.  It 
wasn’t  human,  sir.  It  was  like  a dream. 

"Pretty  arms,”  she  sighed,  and  then, 
as  if  those  words  had  broken  something 
in  her  heart,  there  came  a great  sob 
bursting  from  her  lips.  To  hear  it  drove 
me  mad.  I reached  to  drag  her  away, 
but  she  was  too  quick,  sir;  she  cringed 
from  me  and  slipped  out  from  between 
iny  hands.  It  was  like  she  faded  away, 
sir,  and  went  down  in  a bundle,  nursing 
her  poor  arms  and  mourning  over  them 
with  those  terrible,  broken  sobs. 

The  sound  of  them  took  the  manhood 
out  of  me — you’d  have  been  the  same, 
sir.  I knelt  down  beside  her  on  the  floor 
and  covered  my  face. 

“Please,”  I moaned.  "Please! 
Please!”  That’s  all  I could  say.  I 
wanted  her  to  forgive  me.  I reached  out 
a hand,  blind,  for  forgiveness,  and  I 
couldn’t  find  her  anywhere.  I had  hurt 


her  so,  and  she  was  afraid  of  me,  of  me, 
sir,  who  loved  her  so  deep  it  drove  me 
crazy. 

I could  see  her  down  the  stair,  though 
it  was  dim  and  my  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears.  I stumbled  after  her,  crying, 
"Please!  Please!”  The  little  wicks  I’d 
lit  were  blowing  in  the  wind  from  the 
door  and  smoking  the  glass  beside  them 
black.  One  went  out.  I pleaded  with 
them,  the  same  as  I would  plead  with  a 
human  being.  I said  I’d  be  back  in  a 
second.  I promised.  And  I went  on 
down  the  stair,  crying  like  a baby  be- 
cause I’d  hurt  her,  and  she  was  afraid 
of  me — of  me,  sir. 

She  had  gone  into  her  room.  The 
door  was  closed  against  me  and  I could 
hear  her  sobbing  beyond  it,  broken- 
hearted. My  heart  was  broken,  too. 
I beat  on  the  door  with  my  palms.  I 
begged  her  to  forgive  me.  I told  her  I 
loved  her.  And  all  the  answer  was  that 
sobbing  in  the  dark. 

And  then  I lifted  tne  latch  and  went 
in,  groping,  pleading.  “Dearest — please! 
Because  I love  you!” 

I heard  her  speak  down  near  the  floor. 
There  wasn’t  any  anger  in  her  voice; 
nothing  but  sadness  and  despair. 

"No,”  said  she.  "You  don’t  love  me, 
Ray.  You  never  have.” 

"I  do!  I have!” 

"No,  no,”  said  she,  as  if  she  was  tired 
out. 

"Where  are  you?”  I was  groping  for 
her.  I thought,  and  lit  a match.  She 
had  got  to  the  door  and  was  standing 
there  as  if  ready  to  fly.  I went  toward 
her,  and  she  made  me  stop.  She  took 
my  breath  away.  "I  hurt  your  arms,” 
said  I,  in  a dream. 

“No,”  said  she,  hardly  moving  her 
lips.  She  held  them  out  to  the  match’s 
light  for  me  to  look,  and  there  was  never 
a scar  on  them — not  even  that  soft,  gold- 
en down  was  singed,  sir.  "You  can’t 
hurt  my  body,”  said  she,  sad  as  any- 
thing. "Only  my  heart,  Ray;  my  poor 
heart.” 

I tell  you  again,  she  took  my  breath 
away.  I lit  another  match.  "How  can 
you  be  so  beautiful?”  I wondered. 

She  answered  in  riddles — but  oh,  the 
sadness  of  her,  sir. 

"Because,”  said  she,  "I’ve  always  so 
wanted  to  be.” 
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“How  come  your  eyes  so  heavy?” 
said  1. 

“Because  I’ve  seen  so  many  things  I 
never  dreamed  of,”  said  she. 

“How  come  your  hair  so  thick?” 

“It’s  the  seaweed  makes  it  thick,” 
said  she,  smiling  queer,  oueer. 

“How  come  seaweed  there.?” 

“Out  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.” 

'She  talked  in  riddles,  but  it  was  like 
poetiy  to  hear  her,  or  a song. 

“ How  come  your  lips  so  red  ?”  said  I. 

“Because  they’ve  wanted  so  long  to 
be  kissed.” 

Fire  was  on  me,  sir.  I reached  out  to 
catch  her,  but  she  was  ^one,  out  of  the 
door  and  down  the  stair.  ^ I followed, 
stumbling.  I must  have  tripped  on  the 
turn,  for  I remember  poing  through  the 
air  and  fetching  up  with  a crash,  and  I 
didn’t  know  anything  for  a spell — how 
long  I can’t  say.  When  I came  to,  she 
was  there,  somewhere,  bending  over  me, 
crooning,  “My  love — my  love — ” under 
her  breath,  like  a song. 

But  then  when  I got  up,  she  was  not 
where  my  arms  went;  she  was  down  the 
stair  again,  just  ahead  of  me.  I fol- 
lowed her.  I was  tottering  and  dizzy 
and  full  of  pain.  I tried  to  catch  up  with 
her  in  the  dark  of  the  store-room,  but 
she  was  too  quick  for  me,  sir,  always  a 
little  too  quick  for  me.  Oh,  she  was  cruel 
to  me,sir.  I keptbumping  against  things, 
hurting  myself  still  worse,  and  it  was  cold 
and  wet  and  a horrible  noise  all  the  while, 
sir;  and  then,  sir,  I found  the  door  was 
open,  and  a sea  had  parted  the  hinges. 

I don’t  know  how  it  all  went,  sir.  I’d 
tell  you  if  I could,  but  it’s  all  so  blurred 
— sometimes  it  seems  more  like  a dream. 
I couldn’t  find  her  any  more;  I couldn’t 
hear  her;  I went  all  over,  everywhere. 
Once,  I remember,  I found  myself  hang- 
ing out  of  that  door  between  the  davits, 
looking  down  into  those  big  black  seas 
and  crying  like  a baby.  It’s  all  riddles 
and  blur.  I can’t  seem  to  tell  you  much, 
sir.  It  was  all — all — I don’t  know. 

I was  talking  to  somebody  else — not 
her.  It  was  the  Inspector.  I hardly 
knew  it  was  the  Inspector.  His  face  was 
as  gray  as  a blanket,  and  his  eyes  were 
bloodsnot,  and  his  lips  were  twisted. 
His  left  wrist  hung  down,  awkward.  It 
was  broken  coming  aboard  the  Light  in 
that  sea.  Yes,  we  were  in  the  living- 
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room.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  daylight — gray 
daylight.  I tell  you,  sir,  the  man  looked 
crazy  to  me.  He  was  waving  his  good  arm 
toward  the  weather  windows,  and  what 
he  was  saying,  over  and  over,  was  this: 

“Look  what  you  done,  damn  you! 
Look  what  you  done!'* 

And  what  I was  saying  was  this: 

“I* ye  lost  her!** 

I didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  him,  nor 
him  to  me.  By  and  by  he  did,  though. 
He  stopped  his  talking  all  of  a sudden, 
and  his  eyes  looked  like  the  devil’s  eyes. 
He  put  them  up  close  to  mine.  He 
grabbed  my  arm  with  his  good  hand,  and 
I cried,  I was  so  weak. 

“Johnson,”  said  he,  “is  that  it?  By 
the  living  God — if  you  got  a woman  out 
here,  Johnson!” 

“No,”  said  I.  “I’ve  lost  her.” 

“What  do  you  mean — lost  her?” 

“It  was  dark,”  said  I — and  it’s  funny 
how  my  head  was  clearing  up — “ and  the 
door  was  open — the  store-room  door — 
and  I was  after  her — and  I guess  she 
stumbled,  maybe^and  I lost  her.” 

“Johnson,”  said  he,  “what  do  ^ou 
mean?  You  sound  crazy — downright 
crazy.  Who?” 

“ Her,”  said  I.  “ Fedderson’s  wife.” 

“Who?** 

“Her,”  said  I.  And  with  that  he  gave 
my  arm  another  jerk. 

“Listen,”  said  he,  like  a tiger.  “Don’t 
try  that  on  me.  It  won’t  do  any  good — 
that  kind  of  lies — not  where  you're  going 
to.  Fedderson^nd  his  wife, too — theboth 
of  ’em’s  drowned  deader  ’n  a door-nail.” 

“I  know,”  said  I,  nodding  my  head. 

I was  so  calm  it  made  him  wild. 

“You’re  crazy!  Crazy  as  a loon, 
Johnson!”  And  he  was  chewing  his  lip 
red.  “I  know,  because  it  was  me  that 
found  the  old  man  laying  on  Back  Water 
Flats  yesterday  morning — me!  And 
she’d  been  with  him  in  the  boat,  too, 
because  he  had  a piece  of  her  jacket  tore 
olF,  tangled  in  his  arm.” 

“I  know,”  said  I,  nodding  again,  like 
that. 

“You  Vnowwhat,  you  crazy,  murdering 
fool?"  Those  were  his  words  to  me,  sir. 

“I  know,”  said  I,  “what  I know.” 

“And  I know,”  said  he,  “what  I 
know.” 

And  there  you  are,  sir.  He’s  Inspec- 
tor. I’m — nobody.” 
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A Rocky  Mountain  Game  Trail 

BY  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 


ARIOUS  animals  have 
their  individual  trails, 
which  they  follow  with 
considerable  regularity, 
and  some  animals  have 
communal  highways 
from  point  to  point, 
nd  a fox's  burrow  mr  up 
a steep  Berkshire  hillside,  and  leading 
from  it  a narrow  trail  trodden  about  six 
or  eight  inches  into  the  deep  snow  like 
a tiny  ditch,  which  wound  down  through 
the  thick  laurel  to  a pasture  edge  above 
a farm  where  many  chickens  were  kept. 
Since  the  last  snow,  at  any  rate,  the  fox 
had  made  every  trip  to  and  from  his 
nest  via  this  trail.  In  an  alder  and 
young  pine  thicket  not  a mile  away  I 
found  a well-packed  rabbit  highroad 
with  innumerable  smaller  cross  streets. 
TTiis  street  system  was  quite  evidently 
used  by  at  least  a score  of  the  animals. 
Deer  have  often  their  individual  trails, 
and  so  have  the  otter.  In  the  old  days 
the  buffalo  followed  beaten  tracks  from 
one  pasturage  to  another.  Even  the 
migrating  birds  have  charted  the  air.  To 
the  person  who  loves  the  wilds,  and  who 
especially  enjoys  practising  self-forget- 
fulness in  the  wilderness,  attempting  to 
recreate  the  forest  scene  as  it  must  ap- 
pear to  the  eye  of  the  unstartled  animal, 
or  as  it  might  appear  to  man’s  eye  could 
he  render  himself  invisible  and  odorless, 
any  game  trail  is  a challenge  to  the 
imamnation;  some  of  us,  indeed,  find 
in  this  challenge  sufficient  excitement 
without  being  driven  to  up  gun  and 
after. 

There  are  few  more  interesting  game 
trails  in  the  United  States  to-day  than 
those  in  the  high  Rockies,  generally  far 
above  timber-line  and  sometimes  thread- 
ing dizzy  spines  of  rock  along  the  Great 
Divide,  remote  and  almost  inaccessible. 
Naturally,  they  are  coming  to  be  most 
trodden  in  our  National  Parks,  where 
the  game  is  protected  now  and  at  least 
holding  its  own  in  numbers.  It  was  my 


good  fortune  recently  to  find  and  to  fol- 
low several  such  game  trails  along  the 
knife-blade  ridge  of  “ the  backbone  of  the 
world”  in  Glacier  National  Park,  at 
altitudes  varying  from  seventy-five  hun- 
dred to  almost  ten  thousand  feet.  Above 
the  timber,  above  the  glaciers,  but  never 
above  some  patch  of  moss  or  tiny  garden 
of  alpine  flowers,  with  the  vast,  tumbled 
world  spread  out  below,  the  goats  and 
sheep  traverse  their  windy  highways. 
They  are  the  permanent  residents  of  the 
peaks.  • Sometimes  a deer  may  come, 
when  the  trail  is  easy  of  access;  a Rocky 
Mountain  white-tailed  deer  circled  curi- 
ously around  our  camp  for  an  hour  one 
evening  only  five  hundred  feet  below 
the  Divide  at  Swift  Current  Pass.  No 
doubt  an  occasional  mountain  lion  or 
coyote  may  prowl  along,  looking  for  a 
chance  to  fell  a juicy  kid  or  lamb.  The 
whistling  marmot,  first  cousin  to  our 
Eastern  woodchuck,  may  not  infre- 
quently waddle  over  the  path  if  it  is  not 
too  lofty;  and  silver  foxes  traverse  it. 
But  the  hoofs  of  the  sheep  and  goats  are 
the  feet  which  have  powdered  the  rock 
and  scanty  soil  into  a visible  trail.  It  is 
their  highway;  and  if  you  follow  it  far 
enough  you  will  always  see  why.  It  ends 
at  the  jumping-ofF  place.  Not  infre- 
quently it  begins  there,  also.  Nothing 
without  wings  can  follow  a mountain 
sheep  or  goat  when  he  comes  to  trail’s 
end. 

One,  at  least,  of  the  game  trails  we 
visited  is  comparatively  easy  of  access. 
It  lies  along  the  ridge  of  the  Divide  just 
south  of  Swift  Current  Pass.  The  Pass 
itself  is  a depression  in  the  Divide,  seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  reached  by 
an  extremely  steep  but  excellent  Govern- 
ment trail,  and  over  it  come  hundreds  of 
tourists  in  the  summer,  which  possibly 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  during  the 
entire  July  day  we  spent  on  this  game 
trail  we  saw  neither  goat  nor  sheep. 
The  big  game  may  seek  a less  populous 
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neighborhood  while  the  tourist  season 
is  on.  The  Pass  itself  is  a grassy 
meadow  almost,  but  not  quite,  above 
timber.  It  affords  shelter  for  con- 
siderable groves  of  stunted  fir,  from  four 
to  eight  feet  high,  and  for  a vast  colony 
of  ground-squirrels  (Columbia  River 

firound-squirrel,  Citellus  columbianus), 
n size  and  appearance  they  more  nearly 
resemble  a fat  gray  squirrel  than  any 
other  rodent  familiar  in  the  East,  though 
their  fur  is  spotted  rufous  and  green  on 
the  back;  but  they  live  in  burrows  in  the 
ground,  like  prairie-dogs  and  gophers. 
Ckiming  into  an  open  glade  in  ^e  Pass 
ahead  of  the  pack-train,  I counted  twen- 
ty-three of  these  little  creatures  scurry- 
ing about  in  all  directions  or  sitting  up 
on  their  haunches  and  scolding  at  me, 
before  they  had  become  so  mixed  up  that 
further  counting  was  impossible.  When 
a ground-squirrel  is  surprised  by  your 
presence  he  usually  sits  up  on  his  hind 
quarters  and  clasps  his  forepaws  against 
his  whitish  belly,  as  if  he  had  a bad  pain. 
Then  he  presses  himself  hard,  his  mouth 
opens,  and,  exactly  like  one  of  those 
mechanical  toys  you  squeeze  in  the  mid- 
dle, out  of  his  insides  comes  a shrill, 
almost  birdlike  cheep.  Then,  as  often 
as  not,  he  pops  down  into  his  hole.  If 
you  stand  still  and  wait  a moment,  you 
will  see  his  head  emerge,  either  from  the 
hole  where  he  went  in  or  from  one  not 
far  away  (for  he  seems  to  dig  consid- 
erable subway  systems),  and  his  pretty, 
sharp,  little  squirrel  eyes  will  peer  cau- 
tiously and  eagerly  around  the  scene. 

In  such  a spot  as  Swift  Carrent  Pass, 
however,  where  tourist  travel  is  frequent 
and  lunches  are  eaten  almost  every  day 
in  summer,  these  small  animals  become 
extremely  fearless.  You  may  lay  a sand- 
wich down  beside  you  only  to  find  it 
disappearing  when  you  turn  around. 
At  one  of  our  two-day  camps  I secured 
a photograph  of  a squirrel  sitting  up  in 
the  middle  of  a cold  soup-kettle,  ana  by 
the  second  day  several  of  the  little  creat- 
ures would  climb  up  on  our  knees  and 
eat  scraps  from  our  hands.  In  such  a 
frequented  place  the  greedy  old  fellows 
are  so  fat  they  look  like  miniature  wood- 
chucks. 

Directly  south  of  the  Swift  Current 
Pass  meadow  rises  a pyramid  of  tumbled 
rock  and  shale,  about  six  hundred  feet  in 


height.  Timber  ceases  abruptly  a few 
feet  up  its  steep  slope.  You  are  in  the 
sub-Arctic  world  characteristic  of  so 
many  million  acres  of  the  upper  reaches 
of  our  great  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 
But  the  end  of  timber  does  not  mean  the 
end  of  life.  Wherever  the  least  little 
hollow  has  caught  a soil  deposit  some 
wild  flower  or  bunch  of  grass  or  bit  of 
moss  has  taken  root.  From  plants  al- 
most microscopic — not  over  half  an  inch 
high — to  masses  of  low  heather  and  gor- 
geous bouquets  of  pink  moss  campion, 
the  gardens  range,  a surprise  awaiting 
you  on  the  lee  side  of  every  boulder,  or 
even  on  the  tops  of  them.  As  we  climbed 
this  slope  we  startled  a ptarmigan  hen 
and  six  little  chicks,  that  went  scuttling 
off  through  the  shale  behind  their 
mother.  The  ptarmigan  is  the  largest 
bird  which  lives  the  year  through  near 
or  above  the  timber-line.  It  is  some- 
what smaller  than  a ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge,  and  it  changes  its  color  with 
the  seasons  like  a varying  hare.  In  win- 
ter it  is  white,  and  consequently  incon- 
spicuous on  the  snow;  in  summer,  a 
brownish  gray,  so  much  like  the  rocks 
it  runs  between  that  it  speedily  becomes 
invisible  as  it  scampers  away  from  you. 
Protective  coloration,  too,  seems  to  char- 
acterize the  marmots  of  this  upland 
world.  To  be  sure,  we  saw  a pair  of 
them  running  over  a snow-field  three 
thousand  feet  below  at  the  base  of  a 
cliff,  as  we  were  starting  out  for  the  day, 
and  they  were  conspicuous  enough.  But 
up  on  the  heights  the  mountain  wood- 
chuck crawls  out  on  a rock  to  sun  him- 
self and  looks  a part  of  it.  Much  of  the 
marmot’s  head,  breast,  and  shoulders  is 
dirty  white,  but  he  has  a black  muzzle 
and  chin  and  dark  eyes.  From  the 
shoulders  he  shades  off  into  earthy 
brown,  varying  sometimes  toward  black. 
I pursued  one  of  them  around  a rock 
with  my  camera,  and  finally  got  two 
pictures  of  him,  one  as  he  was  peeping 
out  at  me  around  the  side  of  the  boulder, 
one  as  he  was  lifting  up  nearly  his  whole 
body  over  the  top.  Both  pictures  were 
taken  with  a small  iris  (in  that  rarefied 
atmosphere  rapid  photography  of  great 
definition  is  possible),  and  made  clean, 
brilliant  prints,  yet  I have  to  point  out 
to  people  looking  at  them  which  is  the 
rock  and  which  the  marmot.  After 
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and  one  of  the  men  who  accomplished 
the  feat  was  with  our  party.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  had  just  then  neither  the  time 
nor  the  equipment  to  make  the  attempt 
again,  but  ne  pointed  out  to  me,  as 
nearly  as  he  could  remember  it,  the  route 
he  followed  up  the  forbidding  wall. 

“I  w'atched  the  goats  for  a day  or 
two,”  he  said,  ‘‘and  then  started  up 
from  a point  to  which  I had  seen  them 
descend.  As  I suspected,  they  had  a 
regular  trail  up  the  cliff,  though  in  places 


pointed  to  a V between  two  summit 
battlements,  close  above  several  small 
patches  of  snow',  when  suddenly  we 
both  saw  that  these  snow  patches  were 
in  motion. 

“Hello!”  he  cried,  “the  goats  are 
coming  down  now!” 

They  were,  indeed;  and  for  an  hour  or 
more  we  watched  them,  till  our  necks 
ached.  The  Rocky  Mountain  goat 
{Oreamnos  montanus)  in  reality  is  not  a 
goat  at  all,  but  a distant  relative  of  the 
antelope.  Its  nearest  kin  is  said  to  be 
the  alpine  chamois.  But  it  undoubtedly 
looks  like  a goat,  as  much  as  it  looks  like 
anything.  Tt  might  have  been  the  origi- 
nal of  the  famous  story,  “There  ain’t  no 
such  animal  I”  Its 
body  is  about  four 
feet  long,  and  it 
stands  three  feet 
high  at  the  shoul- 
ders. Its  long  hair 
is  snow  white,  and 
it  not  only  w’ears  a 
beard,  but  an  apron 
and  a full  set  of 
pantalets.  The 
mountain  goat  is  said 
to  be  stupid  and 
rather  slow,  but  it  is 
wise  enough  to  dwell 
forever  far  above 
timber,  amid  the  gla- 
ciers and  the  preci- 
pice-s,  and  after  you 
have  watched  a few 
goats  on  a morning’s 
stroll,  you  are  not 
surprised  at  the 
the  statement  of  old 
mountain  hunters 
who  say  that  its 
chief  enemies  are  the 
eagles.  (Of  course 
the  high-power  rifle 
is  excepted.  That 
accursed  invention  is 
outside  of  nature,  as, 
in  our  opinion,  are 
most  of  the  people 
w’ho  use  it.) 

The  flock  of  goats 
we  were  w'atching 
were  at  first  almost 
indistinguishable,  so 
high  were  they  on 


you  wished  almightily  that  you  were  a 
goat  yourself,  to  follow  ’em.  As  nearly 
as  I can  recall,  the  trail  came  out  on  the 
summit  about  at  that  depression — ” 

I was  following  his  finger,  w'hich 


THE  ROCKV  MOUNTAIN  GOAT  IS  A RELATIVE  OF  THE  ALPINE  CHAMOIS 


THE  MOUNTAIN  WOODCHUCK  CRAWLS  OUT  OS  A HEIGHT  TO  SUN  HIMSELF 


the  cliff,  and  resembled  merely  white 
flecks  of  snow  in  motion.  From  where 
we  stood — probably  half  a mile  out  from 
the  base  of  the  wall,  and  three  thousand 
feet  at  least  below — there  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  anything  whatever  for  the 
goats  to  walk  on,  but  of  course  there 
was  a ledge,  and  no  doubt  verdure  upon 
the  ledge,  for  now  and  then  a goat 
stopped,  evidently  to  browse.  Travers- 


ing the  ledges  in  a series  of  switchbacks, 
the  goats  finally  descended  far  enough 
to  give  us  a clearer  vierv.  There 
were  twelve  adult  animals,  but  only  two 
kids,  which  appeared  very  frisky.  One 
billy  vvas  leading  the  way,  and  for  the 
most  part  taking  things  easy.  But  once 
or  twice  he  would  reach  a spot  where 
agility  was  called  for,  and  then  he  would 
appear  to  slide  over  a ledge  headfore- 
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times  his  own  the  shale  pile  at  the  bottom  like  a wave 
would  follow,  in  dashing  against  a headland.  At  this 
ills,  a keen  ob-  point  they  all  walked  out  on  the  snow 
ain  life,  has  viv-  and  remained  there  several  minutes.  It 
if  his  books  the  was  a w^arm  July  day,  and  they  were 
lat  from  a ledge  evidently  hot  and  thirsty, 
the  animal.  It  When  they  were  ready  to  return,  the 
ist,  and  in  its  old  billy  again  led  the  procession,  but 
ed  against  the  the  two  kids  were  having  altogether  too 
>fs,  till  it  worked  a time;  they  didn* r w ish  to  return, 

0 the  left  and  They  were  gamboling  and  running  races 

>ver  tw^enty  feet  on  the  snow^  (w^bich,  by  the  w ay,  was 

et  bunched,  its  inclined  at  an  angle  of  at  least  fifty 

? up  through  its  degrees)  like  a pair  of  puppies.  An 

Naturally,  no  adult  goat  had  to  go  after  them  and 
uch  a route,  but  drive  them  into  line.  Then  the  proces- 
^ sometimes  sur-  sion  started  up  the  chff  once  more.  We 
ters.  This  par-  were  curloiLs  to  see  if  they  followed  the 
ching  descended  same  route  as  on  the  descent.  With  the 
: of  the  cliff,  to  exception  of  one  or  two  spots,  they  did. 
swept  up  along  At  the  points  where,  on  the  descent,  they 

h a d j u m p e d s t r a I g h t 
dow  n,  they  now'  on  the  re- 
turn made  a switchback 
detour  to  the  right  or  left. 
Otherwise,  so  far  as  w^e 
could  detect  from  below, 

^ thej^  kept  to  a perfectly 

definite  path.  Human 
^ trails  up  steep  places  also 
^ have  frequently  just  such 

short  cuts  for  the  descent. 

V , J'h*  1 he  fiock  did  not  go  all 

the  way  to  the  summit. 
^ ' : 'v  I hey  stopped  where  we 

' / seen  them^  evi- 

^ dently  oil  a shelf  a hun- 

\ ; V f-  ^ dred  feet  (or  perhaps 

" ' ' more)  below  the  ridge 

; ‘ . peak.  Here  they  scattered 

f . ■ somewhat,  and  several  of 

. H them  quite  disappeared, 

> \ " f . either  behind  projections 

^ p I ur  into  caves.  It  was 

^ ^ evidently  a familiar  feed« 

_ ing-ground  of  theirs,  and 

perhaps  the  two  kids  had 
..^^^11^11^  been  born  in  that  lofty 

cradle.  Comparatively  se« 
^ cure  against  any  attack 

from  above,  save  that  of 
eagle,  they  could  look 
from  their  dizzy  pas- 
turage  over  the  entire  uni- 
verse  below,  and  all  along 
the  vast  semicircle  of 
precipice.  It  is  thus,  say 


big  snow^-field 


AN  KAGLE  BEAKING  OFK  A Jt'fCY  KID  OR  LAMB 


Go  gle 


THE  TRAIL  ENDS  AT  THE  JIMPING-OFF  PLACE 


the  hunters^  that  they  most  frequently 
come  upon  the  goats — standing  on  a 
cliff  ledge  looking  out  and  downward, 
rather  than  up,  for  signs  of  danger. 

One  old'time  hunter  who  camped  with 
us  several  days  had  accumulated  much 
evidence  against  both  the  bald-head  and 
golden  eagles  as  foes  of  the  sheep  and 
goats.  Especially  in  the  spring,  he  said, 
when  the  lambs  or  kids  are  young,  he 


had  found  their  carcasses,  killed  by 
eagles,  and  usually*  he'affirmed,  only  the 
brains  devoured.  Once  he  had  been  a 
close  witness^,  from  a rock  cornice  over- 
hanging the  cliff,  of  a battle  between  a 
mother  goat  and  a bald-head.  The 
mother  stood  on  a narrow  shelf  with  her 
head  down  and  out,  the  kid  behind  her, 
sometimes  under  her,  while  the  eagle 
attacked,  with  a great  flurry  of  wings. 
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man  if  he  keeps  his  distance.  As  the 
frozen  lake  and  a great  mixed  incline 
of  ice  and  shale  intervened  between  us 
and  them,  they  calmly  pursued  their 
course,  seeking,  like  the  goats,  a snow* 
field,  and  evidently  eating  the  snow. 
Then  we  started  across  the  lake  to  get 
a nearer  view.  We  never  ^ot  it.  They 
didnT  go  up  the  cliff.  They  simply 
trotted  back  along  the  top  of  the  shale 
heap,  leaped  lightly  upon  a narrow  ledge 
of  the  cliff  itself,  and  disappeared 
around  a three-thousand*foot-hign  but- 
tress. To  follow  them  was  hopeless,  for 
by  the  time  we  could  have  worked 
around  to  see  beyond  this  buttress  they 
in  all  likelihood  would  be  five  miles 
away,  perhaps  even  over  the  Divide, 
They  move  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
goats,  and  also  descend  lower.  On 
nearer  inspection,  we  found  they  had 
crossed  the  shale  pile  by  a plainly  dis- 
cernible trail  which,  when  the  snow 
melted  more,  would  probably  be  seen  to 
lead  down  from  the  precipice  to  the 
meadow  grass  on  the  lake  shore.  In 
early  April,  when  the  snow  is  still  deep 
on  the  heights,  they  now'  descend  in 


beaten  back  again  and  again  by  the 
frantic  mother^s  horns,  till  finally  he  got 
one  claw  into  the  kid’s  fur,  pulled  it  from 
the  ledge,  got  both  talons  into  its  back, 
ind  flew  away.  The  load  was  so  heavy 
that  the  bird  could  not  rise,  but  by  hard 
flying  he  could  come  near  enough  to 
maintaining  a level  to  reach  what  w^as 
evidently  his  nest  part  w^ay  up  the  oppo- 
site wall  of  the  canon.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  few^  men  ever  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  such  a battle.  The 
combatants  are  too  far  aloft,  in  an  in- 
accessible world  of  precipices  and  ever- 
lasting snow.  ] saw'  many  eagles  and 


saw' 

many  goats  and  sheep  through  the  Park, 
but  never  once  an  eagle  with  his  prey 
in  his  talons,  to.  say  nothing  of  the  w ild 
battle  for  its  possession. 

The  same  day  that  we  watched  the 
goats  descend  Castle  Rocks  above  Ice- 
berg Lake,  and  only  an  hour  or  two  later, 
w^e  saw*  two  sheep,  a ram  and  a ew'C,  at  the 
base  of  the  cliff,  I hey  must,  of  course, 
have  spotted  us  long  before  we  saw 
them,  but  as  they  are  no  longer  shot  at 
in  the  Park  (except  by  occasional  poach- 
ing Indians),  they  do  not  entirely  fear 
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flocks  of  over  a hundred  to  the  open 
grazing  around  the  rangers’  cabins.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  two  in  Glacier  Park 
one  of  the  rangers  has  secured  many 
photographs  of  such  flocks  from  a dis- 
tance of  only  a few  rods,  so  that  the 
rams  are  plainly  shown,  rearing  their 
splendid  heads  and  looking  at  the 
camera  with  the  same  attitude  and  ex- 
pression of  intelligence  a fine  dog  as- 
sumes when  his  curiosity  is  roused. 

The  Ovis  cervina,  the  most  common 
variety  of  the  mountain  sheep,  is  gen- 
erally called  a bighorn  by  the  hunters. 
It  is  about  six  inches  longer  than  the 
goat,  four  inches  taller,  and  in  every  way 
a handsome  beast  save  in  color.  The 
sheep  is  a grayish  brown,  though  in  win- 
ter he  becomes  much  lighter.  Since  he 
was  first  discovered  by  the  white  man 
he  has  been  the  object  of  incessant  pur- 
suit, as,  indeed,  he  was  before  the  wnite 
.man  came,  for,  though  the  Indians  cared 
nothing  for  the  male  head  as  a trophy, 
they  welcomed  the  excellent  meat.  Tne 
goat  has  no  food  value,  but  the  moun- 
tain sheep  is  the  best  of  mutton.  When 
the  white  man  came  he,  too,  was  not  at 
all  averse  to  fresh  mutton,  and  he  had 
only  to  see  one  old  ram  put  up  a startled 
head  with  its  two  splendid  horns,  four- 
teen inches  in  circumference  at  the  base 
and  curving  for  fifty  inches  in  a com- 
plete spiral  circle,  to  realize  that  here 
was  a trophy  worth  any  effort  to  secure. 
Not  only  must  the  game  be  stalked  at 
great  altitudes,  representing  arduous  and 
often  extremely  dangerous  climbing, 
where  every  natural  feature  favors  the 
game  rather  than  the  hunter,  but  the 
animal  must  be  shot  in*  some  place 
where  he  will  not  fall  and  be  mangled. 
When  you  consider  that  a pursued  sheep 
or  goat  makes  for  the  edge  of  a precipice, 
and  if  possible  seeks  to  escape  along  its 
ledges,  you  can  grasp  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  chase,  and  some  of  the 
associations  for  the  hunter  clustered  in 
that  lordly  head  which  finally  adorns 
his  home.  Many  hunters,  of  course, 
were,  and  are,  merely  professionals,  for 
a good  ram’s  head  brings  fifty  dollars 
at  the  least.  The  wonder  is  that  so 
many  sheep  have  survived,  not  so  few. 
They  have  survived,  of  course,  by  virtue 
of  their  rock-climbing  prowess,  their 
ability  to  live  on  the  scant  alpine 
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growths  far  above  timber,  and  to  travel 
almost  like  flies  on  inaccessible  ledges. 
They  are  a beautiful  and  heroic  breed,  so 
much  so  that  it  seems  incredible  that 
they  can  be  sheep  at  all! 

We  had  packed  some  distance  into  the 
northern  wilderness  of  the  Park,  where 
as  yet  tourist  travel  does  not  penetrate, 
before  we  came  upon  evidences  of  the 
grizzly  bears.  Tnese  evidences  were 
numerous  shallow  holes  in  the  earth 
where  the  bears  had  been  digging  for 
mice  and  ground-squirrels.  The  sight 
set  the  old  hunter  in  the  party  off  on  a 
series  of  bear  stories  around  the  camp- 
fire that  evening,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a coyote’s  bark  as  the  beast  prowled 
through  the  scrub  balsam  not  far  from 
camp.  The  grizzly  was  once,  of  course, 
the  monarch  of  the  Western  ranges. 
Nothing  diluted  his  title  till  man  came 
with  the  rifle.  Of  man  the  grizzly  now 
has  a most  intelligent  fear,  except  in 

f laces  where  he  is  protected  ana  fed. 

ierce  and  formidable  fighter  that  he  is, 
he  doesn’t  fight  man  unless  he  is  driven 
to  it,  but  with  the  keenness  of  his  tribe 
(the  bear  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
beasts)  he  avoids  danger  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  has  developed  much  cleverness 
at  it.  The  testimony  of  all  Western 
hunters  agrees  on  the  great  caution  a 
grizzly  uses  before  crossing  an  open  or 
approaching  a dead  horse  or  cow  put  out 
for  bait,  frequently  charging  all  the 
bushes  around  to  drive  out  possible  foes 
in  ambush  as  a preliminary  to  feeding. 
That  the  Felis  couguar,  or  mountain 
lion,  is  a real  foe  of  the  bears  our  hunter 
denied.  The  mountain  cat  is  a coward. 
Once,  he  said,  he  had  put  out  a dead 
horse  for  bear  bait,  and  watched  from 
a tree  two  lions  feeding  on  the  carcass. 

A grizzly  (called  a silver-tip  by  the  hunt- 
ers) approached,  shouldered  in  between 
the  lions,  and  began  to  feed  also.  As 
one  fat  grizzly  can  take  up  considerable 
room,  the  lions  resented  this  third  party 
at  the  feast,  and  drew  off  snarling.  Then 
one  of  them  came  back  and  evidently 
clawed  the  intruder  or  bit  it.  The  bear, 
which  had  one  forepaw  employed,  swung 
with  the  other,  caught  the  lion  a tre- 
mendous blow,  and  knocked  him  fifty 
feet  down  the  slope.  Then  Mr.  Silver- 
tip  resumed  his  repast  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  He  did  not  even  look  around 
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to  see  how  far  the  lion  fell  or  what  he 
was  going  to  do  when  he  got  up.  Evi- 
dently the  bear  felt  ^uite  sure  of  his 
position.  He  was  justified  in  this  confi- 
dence, for  the  lion  rose  and  with  his 
mate  sulked  snarling  off  into  the  timber. 
The  man  who  told  this  story  has  been  a 
mountain  hunter  from  boyhood,  and  he 
is,  furthermore,  an  uncommonly  sharp 
observer  whose  knowledge  has  been 
more  than  once  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  tale,  which 
seems  to  bear  out  the  statements  of 
other  hunters  that  the  grizzly  is  supreme 
in  his  own  world,  even  contemptuously 
so. 

It  had  been  easy  enough  to  see  a 
grizzly  back  at  Lake  McDonald,  where 
at  least  one  comes  every  night,  together 
with  half  a dozen  black  bears,  to  feed  on 
the  garbage  deposited  in  the  deep  cedar- 
forest  behind  the  hotel.  But  there 
seemed  little  prospect  of  meeting  one 
out  in  the  open,  on  his  natural  range. 
However,  early  one  morning  at  the  head 
of  Mineral  Creek  Canon,  one  of  our 
pack-horses  was  discovered  to  be  miss- 
ing, and  two  of  us  started  after  him  over 
Flattop  Mountain,  suspecting  that  he 
had  followed  the  trail  northward  and 
presently  picking  up  his  tracks.  We  had 
gone  about- a mile  through  low  pine  and 
balsam,  growing  in  upland  meadows 
amid  white  snow-fields  and  nodding  dog- 
tooth violet  bells,  when  suddenly  the 
horses  began  to  dance  and  rear,  snorting 
with  fright.  Between  shouting  at  my 
nag,  hauling  on  the  bridle,  and  keeping 
my  never-too-certain  seat,  I had  a tanta- 
lizingly  brief  glimpse  of  the  cinnamon- 
gray  hulk  of  a grizzly  dropping  on  all- 
fours  from  an  upright  attitude  facing  us, 
half  hidden  behind  a low  tree,  and  lum- 
bering off  into  the  scrub  at  an  extraor- 
dinarily rapid  pace.  We  were  quite  un- 
armed, but  he  was  taking  no  chances. 
Neither  did  our  trembling  horses  wish 
to  take  any.  We  had  to  beat  them  on, 
to  the  pursuit  of  our  lost  animal,  which 
we  found  cropping  grass  a few  hundred 
ards  up  the  trail.  No  doubt  it  was  this 
orse  the  bear  had  scented,  and  was 
following  to  see  if  it  were  riderless. 

It  was  at  this  same  camp  on  Flat- 
top  that  a porcupine  one  night  ate  the 
entire  sleeve  from  a sweater  which  one  of 


our  party  had  carelessly  left  dangling 
under  his  tent-flap.  He  also  consumed 
part  of  a halter  rope  which  had  slipped 
from  the  limb  where  it  was  suspenaed, 
and  he  was  finally  engaged  in  making 
way  with  an  ax-handle  when  the  camp* 
cook,  an  early  riser,  discovered  him,  and 
used  what  remained  of  the  ax  as  a 
weapon  of  execution.  The  porcupines 
are  a pest  because  of  their  perverted 
taste.  From  the  articles  they  eat 
around  a camp,  it  seems  probable  that 
they  are  seeking  salt.  They  will  eat  any- 
thing which  has  touched  the  skin  either 
of  men  or  horses,  and  so,  apparently,  be- 
come faintly  saline  from  perspiration. 
At  least  we  could  find  no  other  way  to 
account  for  their  odd  appetite.  Cer- 
tainly an  ax-handle,  a halter  rope,  and  a 
woolen  sweater  sleeve  can  hardly  be 
termed  nourishing,  even  by  a Harlem 
goat. 

It  was  from  this  same  camp,  too,  that 
we  made  the  ascent  of  Kipp’s  Peak, 
with  the  aid  of  a rope,  and  discovered 
several  faint  game  trails  leading  over 
the  upper  shale  to  a well-marked  path 
along  tne  spine  of  the  Divide.  Though 
from  below  the  shale  looked  quite  naked, 
we  found  ail  the  way  to  the  summit  in- 
numerable tiny  and  beautiful  gardens, 
little  masses  of  bright  bloom  and  green 
foliage  on  which  the  peak-dwellers  feed. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Divide  at  this 
point  is  a stupendous  hole  in  the  earth, 
and  rising  from  its  farther  edge  the  bare 
precipices  of  Mount  Merritt.  The  diffi- 
culty here  is  not  to  find  a precipice,  but 
to  avoid  it.  The  Divide  to  the  south  is 
another  bridge  to  Valhalla,  and  we  fol- 
lowed the  game  trail  over  it  toward  the 
next  peak.  (Wotan,  by  the  way,  would 
be  an  excellent  name  for  an  old  billy- 
goat.)  There  was  so  much  snow  that  it 
was  difficult,  with  the  naked  eye,  to 
make  out  whether  a distant  white  spot 
was  a goat  or  a small  drift.  Finally, 
however,  we  felt  sure  certain  drifts  were 
moving,  so  we  hurried  toward  them.  At 
the  peak  ahead,  the  Divide  swung  east- 
ward like  a peninsula,  and  the  goats — 
four  of  them — ^were  moving  around  that 
sky-flung  promontory.  They  did  not 
seem  to  be  going  rapidly;  perhaps  they 
had  not  spi^  us.  Presently  they  disap- 
peared, and  when  we  had  rounded  the 
projection  which  hid  them  we  saw  them 
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The  Real  Front 


BY  CAPTAIN  ARTHUR  HUNT  CHUTE 


(Captain  Chute,  of  the  First  Canadian  Division,  has  participated  in  some  of  the 
most  spirited  iighti^  of  the  war — notably  at  Ypres  during  the  first  gas-attack,  at  Neuve 
Chapelle,  Loos,  St.  Eloi,  and  the  Somme.  In  this  last  engagement  he  suffered  concussion 
of  the  brain  and  was  discharged  as  medically  unfit  for  further  service.  Captain  Chute 
had  previously  had  a varied  experience  as  a war  correspondent,  in  the  Balkans,  with  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  armies,  and  in  Mexico  with  General  Funston.  His  articles  on  the 
present  war  are  among  the  most  brilliant  first-hand  descriptions  that  have  been  written. 
— ^The  Editor.) 


T was  at  that  hour  of 
the  night  when  the 
darkness  was  deepest 
and  the  sentries  were 
keenest.  I had  been  up 
in  the  front  line  for 
“Stand  to.”  Never  did 
seem  to  be  wrapped  in 
peace  more  profound.  Naught  could  be 
seen  but  the  inky  blackness,  broken 
momentarily  by  the  flight  of  a star-shell 
which  silhouetted  a grim  line  of  figures 
with  fixed  bayonets  waiting  on  the  para- 
pet. Darkness  returned,  and  in  the 
utter  gloom  I groped  my  way  and 
shivered,  not  from  the  chill  night  winds, 
but  from  those  apprehensive,  high- 
tensed  nerves  that,  like  a wireless  co- 
herer, seemed  to  catch  the  far-off  waves 
of  something  stirring  in  the  night. 

In  the  flash  of  the  star-shell  I had  seen 
the  glint  of  the  bayonets,  and  a momen- 
tary adumbration  of  that  living  wall 
that  stands  between  our  country  and  the 
foe.  What  if  that  living  wall  should 
break?  In  the  vastness  of  the  night  it 
seemed  so  frail  and  so  all-encompassed. 

I climbed  up  on  the  parapet,  between 
two  sentries;  both  were  peering  intently 
through  the  gloom. 

“^1  quiet  on  the  front  to-night?”  I 
inouired. 

“All  quiet  for  the  moment,  sir,”  came 
the  answer. 

Like  one  on  the  shore  of  a soundless 
sea,  I gazed  into  the  void  of  No  Man’s 
Land.  Again  those  preternatural  nerves, 
taut  as  a violin  string,  seemed  to  catch 
the  premonitions  of  a coming  storm. 

“ Keep  a sharp  lookout,”  1 whispered 
to  the  sentry.  “It  may  be  superstition 


on  my  part,  but  I feel  certain  that  hell’s 
going  to  pop  to-night.” 

“I  think  you’re  right,  sir,”  said  the 
sentry.  “It  feels  a bit  queer  to  me  just 
now.” 

For  some  time  I lingered  in  the  fire- 
trench,  but  the  unbroken  calm  remained. 
Glancing  at  my  wrist-watch,  I saw  that 
the  hour  of  the  dawn  was  approaching, 
and  I wended  my  way  down  the  com- 
municating trench  into  the  supports 
where  my  dugout  was  situated. 

I was  forward  observing  officer  for  the 
artillery,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the 
guns  in  touch  with  the  front  line.  My 
signalers  and  linemen  were  all  asleep, 
except  the  man  on  duty,  who  sat  under  a 
candle-light  with  the  ’phone  strapped  to 
his  ears,  his  fingers  on  tne  telegrapVkey. 

“Any  message  from  the  battery?’’  I 
inquired. 

“No,  sir.  No  word,”  came  the  reply. 

Outside  the  soft  wind  was  crooning  a 
slumber-song.  I stretched  myself  and 
was  preparing  for  the  luxury  of  sleep, 
when  there  came  a wail  like  a lost  soul 
through  the  night.  It  ended  with  a 
shriek  and  a sickening  thud,  and  with  a 
roar  our  dugout  was  shaken  as  though 
by  an  earthc^uake.  We  were  old-timers, 
the  telephonist  and  I. 

“That’s  a Minnie  1”  I exclaimed. 

“Yes,  sir;  and  rather  close,  too,” 
ventured  the  cold-blooded  signaler. 

I jumped  out  into  the  trench  and  lis- 
tened. The  air  was  thick  with  the  voice 
of  Minnie.  Now  if  there  was  anything  I 
loathed,  it  was  a Minnie’s  strafe.  Min- 
nie is  short  for  Minniewhuffer,  which  is 
a hundred-pound  trench-mortar,  used  by 
the  Boches.  In  a lecture  at  a school 
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behind  the  lines  I once  heard  an  officer 
refer  to  the  Minnie  as  a “great  bluffer.” 
“But  she  has  a great  moral  effect/’  he 
continued. 

The  despicable  Minnie  has  more  ter- 
ror-arousing qualities  than  any  other 
form  of  ordnance  with  which  I am 
acquainted.  The  disgusting  part  of  it 
is  that  it  is  so  primitive.  Silent  Lizzies, 
which  are  heard  after  they  have  passed, 
are  worthy  of  respect  because  of  their 
speed;  but  to  be  killed  by  a Minnie 
seemed  as  ignominious  as  being  run  over 
by  a hearse.  Primitive  as  Minnie  is,  we 
must  give  her  her  due;  she  can  give  one 
the  worst  attack  of  “wind  up,”  which  is 
trench  vernacular  for  fear,  of  anything  I 
know;  One  at  a time  in  the  air  is  not 
bad — you  can  at  least  make  a bid  at 
dodging — but  when  the  air  is  a-hum  with 
half  a score  of  Minnies  at  once,  to  dodge 
<me  means  to  run  amuck  into  another. 

Where  a Minnie  lands  there  will 
straightway  be  a hole  big  enough  for  a 
farm-house  cellar.  One  does  not  care  to 
share  his  standing  room  with  Minnie. 
Those  who  go  into  partnership  with  this 
bomb  are  lucky  if  they  leave  behind  a 
piece  of  an  ear  and  a shin-bone. 

While  I contemplated  hell  popping  in 
the  front  line,  the  telephonist  exclaimed, 
“Adjutant  wants  you  at  battalion  head- 
quarters, sir.” 

A minute’s  run  down  the  trench 
brought  me  to  battalion  headquarters. 
It  was  a great,  deep  dugout  with  an 
excessive  overhead  protection  toward 
which  telephone  wires  converged  from  all 
parts  of  the  trench.  Inside  the  Colonel 
sat  at  a telephone,  making  frantic  inquir- 
ies of  Company  Commanders  as  to  de- 
moralizing conditions  in  the  front  line. 

“Do  you  want  some  retaliation?^’  I 
inquired  of  the  Adjutant. 

‘‘No;  we  will  not  give  them  any 
heavy  stuff.  I think  that  our  trencK- 
mortars  and  Stokes  guns  can  handle  ’em, 
but  I want  you  to  go  up  front  and  get  a 
line  on  some  of  Fritz’s  trench-mortars.” 

“Thanks,”  said  I.  “There’s  no  place 
I’d  sooner  not  be  than  in  the  front  line 
when  Minnies  are  coming  over.  But  if 
we  can  only  get  the  satisfaction  of 
pounding  a few  of  these  mean  things  to 
Mnithereens  with  an  honest.  God-fearing 
field-gun.  I’ll  be  happy.” 

Like  a rat  I began  to  dodge  my  way 


up  the  communicating  trendi.  Once  a 
bomb  landed  just  outside  the  trench.  I 
was  bowled  over  by  the  concussion  and 
covered  with  dirt,  but  on  picking  myself 
up  found  no  harm  done,  and  proceeded. 
A little  farther  on  I encountered  several 
successive  craters  and  met  a figure  re- 
treating hastily. 

“ Beat  it  out  of  here.  Quick!  Fritz’s 
got  a dead  line  on  this  communicating 
trench!”  he  exclaimed. 

I leaped  to  follow  his  advice.  “Rat 
Alley”  being  out  of  use,  there  remained 
another  way  up  front  for  me  through 
“Petticoat  Lane.”  Griming  my  way 
along  “ Petticoat  Lane,”  I arrived  in  the 
fire-trench  which  at  that  time  was  the 
real  front. 

_ One  might  visit  the  fire-trench  many 
times  and  yet  never  see  the  real  front. 
The  real  front  is  the  battle  front,  which 
comes  and  goes.  Like  Vesuvius,  it  may 
burst  into  eruption,  and  then  for  long 
remain  the  crater  of  a dead  volcano. 
Now  and  again  one  meets  with  a war 
correspondent  who  has  been  “at  the 
front.”  But  being  at  the  front  on  a 
quiet  day  is  quite  different  from  being 
at  the  front  in  midst  of  battle.  To  have 
been  in  Pompeii  as  it  lay  in  the  peace 
and  calm  of  its  ruins  is  one  thing.  To 
have  been  in  the  fateful  city  on  the  night 
that  the  living  lava  swept  its  streets  is 
quite  another  experience.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  real  front. 

As  a war  correspondent,  I visited  the 
Chatalja  lines  in  1913-  I remember 
with  what  a thrill  I gazed  from  the  St. 
George’s  redoubt  toward  the  Bulgarian 
trenches,  preening  myself  that  I was 
gazing  upon  a true  battle-line.  But  1 
might  as  well  have  been  in  Chickapee 
FaUs  for  all  the  stir  of  battle  that  was 
there  that  day. 

I returned  to  Constantinople  elated 
with  the  idea  that  I had  been  at  the 
front.  My  first  experience  in  the 
trenches  in  France  was  equally  unevent- 
ful, and  with  immense  satisfaction  I re- 
turned to  our  billets  behind  Bethune, 
quite  certain  that  I did  not  dislike  war. 

“Why,  there’s  nothing  to  dread  in  the 
war  game,”  I announced,  grandly,  on 
our  first  night  out.  “I’ve  been  at  the 
front  in  the  Balkans,  and  now  in  France, 
and  I surprise  mysdf  at  how  little  of  a 
coward  I really  am.” 
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That  was  before  I had  ever  seen  the 
real  front.  One  day  that  quiescent  vol- 
cano on  which  I had  been  dwelling  sud- 
denly burst  into  eruption.  Out  of  the 
trembling  earth  and  the  belching  lire  and 
smoke  I found  that  I still  was  human. 
My  tongue  went  dry  and  my  knees 
knocked  together,  and  I found  that  the 
real  front  was  a ^ace  of  mortal  terror. 
My  young  friend  Bobby  Kerr  sat  beside 
me  on  the  fire  step,  struggling  to  keep 
up  a nonchalant  appearance.  Despite 
his  efforts,  a pallor  crept  across  his  face, 
precursor  of  that  chill  hand  of  death  that 
even  then  was  reaching  out  to  find  him. 

“It  was  only  a little  strafe,*’  I heard  a 
seasoned  sergeant  say  later.  But  that 
“little  strafe’’  gave  me  a.  glimpse  of  the 
real  front,  whiA  I often  saw  thereafter, 
and  which  I always  dreaded  and  always 
hated.  That  night  when  the_  rations 
came  up  I saw  the  limp,  fair-haired 
body  of  Bobby  Kerr  placed  on  the  trolley 
that  brought  up  the  rations.  A friend 
whom  I loved  was  gone,  and  the  iron 
of  the  real  front  had  entered  into  my 
soul. 

As  I rushed  out  of  “Petticoat  Lane” 
into  the  bay  of  the  fire-trench  that 
night,  I caught  a glimpse  of  the  real 
front.  Illuminated  by  the  incessant 
flight  of  star-shells,  I saw  the  men,  like 
hunted  beasts,  moving  up  and  doym  in 
frantic  efforts  to  escape  the  Minnie- 
whuffer  bombs.  A tall  subaltern  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  bay  directing  his  men. 
They  were  all  outside,  as  there  was  no 
protection  in  the  dugout  from  Minnie. 

“For  God’s  sake,  string  out  there, 
men,  and  don’t  bunch  together!”  yelled 
the  officer.  But  his  order  was  too  late. 
Into  the  midst  of  a panic-stricken  human 
mass  lobbed  one  of  the  hundred-pound 
bombs.  I closed  my  eyes  on  the  horrible 
scene  that  ensued.  Out  of  all  that  mass 
only  three  remained  alive,  and,  groaning 
and  mangled,  they  were  hurried  down 
the  trench  by  the  stretcher-bearers. 

Back  at  the  guns,  through  the  long 

{lerspective,  we  could  look  upon  the  front 
ine  with  its  leaping  lightning  as  an 
alluring  and  thrilling  sight.  But  up 
there  in  the  fire-trench  that  night  the 
glory  of  war  was  gone.  The  air  was  filled 
with  the  eternal  note  of  oncoming 
bombs.  In  the  inky  darkness  one  knew 
not  which  way  to  turn.  If  he  prepared 


to  jump  to  avoid  one  Minnie,  in  stark 
terror  he  heard  another  coming.  Eveiy- 
thing  tended  to  produce  a panic  in  the 
soul.  Bljnd  and  insensate  were  the 
forces  against  us;  brain  and  skill  were  of 
no  avail. 

Standing  on  the  fire  sill  I found  Cap- 
tain Rush,  the  Company  Commander, 
peering  eagerly  across  the  parapet.  I 
climbed  beside  him,  but  he  seemed  too 
preoccupied  at  first  to  notice  me. 

“Have  you  got  a line  on  something?” 
I inquired. 

“Why,  you’re  the  Gunner  Officer!” 
he  exclaimed.  “You’re  just  in  time.  I’ll 
point  you  out  the  most  cursed  target 
that  you’ll  ever  have  the  happiness  of 
shooting  at.  I’ve  got  a line  on  a trench- 
mortar  oattery  over  there.” 

As  he  spoke,  I caught  the  flash  from 
the  direction  in  which  Tie  pointed.  I was 
engrossed  in  taking  a bearing  of  the 
direction  of  the  flash  with  a magnetic 
compass,  when  the  bomb  came  lobbing 
just  over  our  heads.  Instinctively  I 
ducked,  and  as  I did  so,  in  the  glare  of 
a Very  light  I saw  a Highlander  stand 
forth  behind  me.  Flashed  upon  the 
screen  of  my  mind  for  a moment,  the 
picture  of  that  Highlander  remains  for 
all  time.  In  the  explosion  of  the  bomb 
he  was  blotted  out,  and  where  he  stood 
there  was  a gaping  crater  gouged  up 
from  the  eartm  When  the  smoke  and 
fire  had  cleared  away  I rushed  to  the 
spot  to  render  needed  succor,  but  the 
last  trace  of  the  Highlander  was  gone 
forever.  Next  day,  prompted  by  a 
special  curiosity,  I descended  into  that 
gaping  hole  in  the  earth  and  ransacked 
the  spot,  but  a strip  of  plaid  from  a 
kiltie,  and  a red  ribbon  worn  on  the 
tartan  sock,  were  all  that  I could  find. 
Ptolemies  and  Rameses,  the  Egyptian 
Pharaohs,  lived  thousands  of  years  ago, 
and  their  physical  semblances  stilly  re- 
main. But  the  Highlander,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  passed  from  the  seen  to 
the  unseen,  and  by  the  diabolic  power  of 
Minnie  his  every  vestige  was  scattered 
to  the  elements.  Small  wonder  that  we 
have  a mortal  fear  of  MinniewhufFers. 

I climbed  on  the  sill  of  the  fire-trench 
again  near  Captain  Rush,  feeling  nause- 
ated by  the  incident  of  the  Highlander. 
Beside  me  I heard  Rush  call  down  his 
curse  on  the  Minnie,  and  his  wrath  en- 
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kindled  mine,  and  I almost  prayed  for 
another  flash  to  disclose  the  position  of 
the  trench-mortar.  A long,  fruitless 
wait  followed,  with  no  more  telltale 
flashes  in  the  expected  direction. 

Up  the  trench  a short  distance  the 
parapet  had  been  smashed  in  in  several 
places,  and  Fritz  kept  raining  his  bombs 
on  that  one  spot. 

must  take  a look  at  the  hell  Fritz 
is  raising  up  the  way,”  I said  to  Captain 
Rush.  °‘So  long.  Cap!” 

“Cheeroh,  old  top!”  he  answered. 
And  I left  him  at  his  post  of  observation. 
A few  moments  later  I saw  him  carried 
out  of  the  trench,  his  leg  and  hip 
smashed  to  pulp,  and  the  next  nieht  in 
the  clearing  station  at  Poperingne  he 
“went  west”  without  ever  having  re- 
gained consciousness. 

Dawn  breaking  over  the  war-saddened 
landscape  found  the  Minnie  strafe  de- 
veloping into  a general  engagement. 
Bombardier  Mackinley,  a trusty  signal- 
man, stood  beside  me  with  a telephone 
which  he  had  attached  to  wires  com- 
municating with  our  dugout  in  the  rear, 
and  from  there  to  the  guns.  It  required 
the  constant  attention  of  two  linemen  to 
keep  up  communications,  as  the  wires 
were  being  constantly  broken  by  shell 
fire. 

Just  as  the  dawn  was  breaking,  the 
Boche  turned  his  artillery  upon  us  with 
sudden  and  intense  fire.  Our  parapet, 
already  crumpled  in  in  several  places, 
was  now  being  smashed  to  pieces,  and 
great  geysers  from  exploding  shells  shot 
up  from  the  trenches.  A dugout  near  by 
was  smashed  in  like  a house  of  cards. 
That  dugout  was  the  company  head- 
quarters of  the  front  line.  “The  Cap’n’s 
ia  there,  boys!”  a sergeant  exclaimed, 
aghast,  and,  forgetting  all  thought  of 
self,  he  rushed  to  exhume  the  Company 
Commander. 

The  bombardment  increased  until  one 
wondered  that  any  living  being  remained 
in  our  front  line.  This  was  undoubtedly 
the  prelude  to  a Boche  attack.  At  any 
moment,  now,  the  barrage  might  lift  and 
we  should  see  Fritz  coming  over.  The 
time  had  come  for  that  cry  which  the 
front  line  sends  down  only  in  direst  ex- 
tremity. Picking  up  the  telegraph-key  I 
ticked  away  in  a frenzy:  dot,  dot,  dot- 
dash,  dash,  dash — dot,  dot,  dot.  Again 


and  again  I repeated  the  signal,  which 
was  the  S.O.S.,  the  cry  for  help  from  the 
front  line.  Bombardier  Mackinley, 
hearing  the  signal,  produced  an  S.O.S. 
rocket  from  his  pocket,  and  fired  it  from 
a pistol.  A long  trail  of  blue  and  crimson 
light  shot  up  into  the  sky. 

My  first  task  was  done.  I saw  Bom- 
bardier Mackinley  hastily  fixing  a bay- 
onet to  the  end  of  a rifle.  The  Bombar- 
dier expected  his  last  minute  soon,  and 
he  intended  to  sell  his  life  dearly.  For  a 
moment  of  awful  suspense  I waited, 
gazing  through  the  twilight  mists  of  No 
Man’s  Land.  Across  the  waste  country 
Fritz’s  front  parapet  could  just  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  uncertain  morning  light. 
Suddenly  the  enemy  barrage  lifted  and 
over  the  top  of  the  enemy  parapet  ap- 
peared a dim  mass  of  leaping  figures. 

‘‘They’re  coming,  Mackinley!”  I 
shouted,  and  instantaneously  I heard  the 
first  whir  in  answer  to  our  S.O.S. ; one 
battery  was  in  action,  and,  one  after 
another,  the  others  joined  in.  Before 
five  minutes  had  elapsed  nearly  a thou- 
sand guns  had  taken  up  the  note  in 
answer  to  our  cry  for  help.  The  air 
above  our  heads  was  humming  to  the 
constant  whir  of  shells  as  they  passed 
across  toward  the  enemy’s  parapet. 

That  living  wall  of  Germans  advanc- 
ing to  the  attack  was  caught  fairly  and 
unawares  in  the  midst  of  No  Man’s 
Land.  Down  they  went  like  so  much 
standing  corn,  and  a wounded  handful 
only  were  able  to  drag  themselves  back 
into  the  safety  of  their  trenches. 

For  nearly  an  hour  our  guns  continued 
to  bombard  the  enemy’s  front  line,  while 
they  replied  in  kind  on  our  trenches. 
An  artillery  duel  like  this  may  be  good 
sport  for  the  gunners,  but  it’s  a living 
hell  for  the  poor  boys  in  the  trenches. 
Like  so  many  rats  they  are  herded  to- 
gether, crouching  under  the  storm,  and 
praying  that  it  may  soon  pass.  To  be 
in  the  front  line  when  the  infantry  is 
under  a bombardment  is  to  understand 
why  the  infantry  deserves  the  greatest 
glory  of  this  war.  Beyond  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  and  all  other  arms  of  the 
service,  theirs  is  the  major  price  of  sacri- 
fice, both  in  attack  and  in  defense. 

An  hour  after  the  dawn  the  enemy 
were  thoroughly  sick  of  the  hell  whicn 
they  had  started.  For  some  time  their 
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guns  were  silent.  Our  batteries  con- 
tinued slow  fire  for  the  sake  of  having  the 
last  word,  and  then,  one  by  one,  they 
ceased,  until  only  a faint  whirring  here 
and  there  remained  of  that  tremendous 
symphony  that  answered  the  S.O.S. 

A message  from  battalion  headquar- 
ters brought  the  assurance  that  the 
situation  was  completely  in  hand.  This 
message  was  transmitted  to  the  battery 
in  the  rear.  Soon  a calm  as  profound  as 
a Sabbath  day  reigned  on  both  sides. 
Our  front  line  was  smashed  in  several 
laces.  In  one  spot  where  the  enemy 
re  had  concentrated  the  parapet  was 
razed  for  a distance  of  ten  yards.  But, 
looking  across  through  niy  periscope,  I 
was  rejoiced  to  see  that  Fritz’s  parapet 
had  suffered  far  worse  than  ours. 

Out  in  No  Man’s  Land  the  ground 
was  gray  with  the  bodies  of  dead  Ger- 
mans who  had  been  mowed  down  by  our 
machine-guns  and  artillery.  In  a strong 
redoubt  just  opposite  broken  beams, 
twisted  rails,  and  sheets  of  corrugated 
iron  bore  witness  to  the  effectiveness  of 
our  howitzer  fire.  The  registration  on 
this  spot  had  been  perfect.  In  the  words 
of  Bombardier  Mackinley,  “We  put  that 
happy  home  on  the  blink  for  fair.’’ 

Stretcher-bearers  were  now  busy  car- 
rying back  the  wounded  to  the  first-aid 
dressing  station  situated  in  support 
trenches.  Here  they  would  lie  all  day 
until,  under  cover  of  darkness,  they 
would  be  placed  on  trolleys  drawn  by 
horses  two  miles  back  to  where  the  field 
ambulance  would  pick  them  up  and  run 
them  to  the  clearing  station. 

The  dead  lay  in  the  trenches  all  day. 
At  night  they  would  be  buried  by  work- 
ing parties  of  pioneers.  As  I left  the 
fire-trench  it  had  changed  again  from 
the  real  front  to  a place  of  rustic  peace. 
True,  the  shell  holes  abounded,  but 
there  was  no  sound  of  strife.  It  was  a 
summer  morning;  high  up  in  the  blue 
an  aeroplane  was  humming  to  the  sun. 
Along  the  side  of  communicating 
trenches  the  green  grass  was  growing. 
Here  and  there  tall  daisies  waved  their 
heads,  and  buttercups  and  crimson  pop- 
pies smiled  out  of  the  broken  earth. 

At  our  dugout  I found  that  two  of  the 
linemen  engaged  in  mending  wires  had 
been  wounded.  They  had  gone  to  the 
dressing  station  and  the  others  were 


busy  preparing  breakfast.  The  regular 
routine  of  the  trenches  had  begun  again, 
and,  despite  the  hell  of  an  hour  before, 
life  had  resumed  the  calm  and  normal 
round  of  a village  at  home. 

The  springing  of  a mine  is  one  of  the 
most  deadly  and  insidious  forms  of  at- 
tack in  this  present  war.  It  is  a fruitful 
cause  of  “nerves”  to  all  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it.  Working  down  into  the 
earth  in  total  darkness,  often  right  under 
the  enemy  position,  never  knowing  at 
what  moment  discovery  may  come,  and 
death  from  bombing  or,  worse  still,  from 
being  buried  alive,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
those  who  are  mining  or  countermining 
are  subject  to  attacks  of  nerves. 

I knew  an  oflBcer  who,  while  in  the 
infantry,  was  noted  for  his  sang-froid.  He 
had  been  in  the  Yukon  gold  rush,  and 
later  through  a troublous  career  in 
Mexico.  One  of  his  men,  referring  to 
him,  said,  “Cap’n’s  been  at  the  fightin’ 
game  so  long  that  he  thinks  they  can’t 
make  a bullet  to  hit  him.” 

After  he  had  been  with  a mining  com- 
pany for  a month  this  devil-may-care 
adventurer  was  as  shaky  as  an  old 
woman.  “ It’s  that  workin’  down  in  the 
dark  and  waitin’  for  the  foe  that  you 
can  never  see  that  gets  a chap,”  he  said. 

Just  before  a mine  goes  up,  if  a pre- 
monition has  been  given,  the  feeling  of 
suspense  in  the  front  line  is  like  that  on 
board  a doomed  ship.  The  order  is 
given  to  abandon  the  trench,  and  in  a 
panic  every  man  rushes  for  safety  in  the 
rear.  But  not  every  man  can  leave. 
Sentries  must  still  man  the  parapet;  they 
remain  at  the  post  of  duty  till  death. 
The  chaps  who  did  the  Birkenhead  drill, 
or  the  sentry  who  stood  to  his  post  in 
Pompeii,  have  nothing  on  the  sentry  on 
the  front  line,  who  stands  by  his  post  of 
duty  while  the  mine  is  being  sprung 
under  his  feet. 

On  one  occasion  we  were  abandoning 
a trench  where  the  explosion  of  a mine 
was  imminent;  it  was  pitch  dark,  and 
the  night  was  perfectly  quiet,  when  there 
came  the  dread  premonition  of  a mine. 
The  order  was  given  for  all  except  the 
sentries  to  retire,  and  in  a panic  of  fear 
I rushed  to  the  communicating  trench. 

There  flashed  before  me  the  momen- 
tary picture  of  a sentry  at  his  post  of 
duty,  standing  on  the  rim  of  the  fire- 
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trench  with  fixed  bayonet,  firm  and  im- 
perturbable, gazing  into  the  gloom  of 
No  Man’s  Land.  Under  his  reet  were 
the  rockings  of  an  earthquake  that  soon 
should  engulf  him.  But  though  the 
earth  were  removed  his  duty  remained, 
and  he  as  a soldier  stood  firm.  A few 
minutes  later,  with  a reverberating 
roar,  he  went  up  with  the  mine.  The 
momentary  and  flashing  glimpse  of  that 
allant  sentry  remains  for  me  my  most 
eroic,  soul-enkindling  memory  of  two 
years  of  war. 

Sometimes  in  the  springing  of  a mine 
no  warning  whatever  is  given.  With  a 
roar  that  is  heard  for  a hundred  miles  or 
more  the  bowels  of  the  earth  burst 
forth  and  whole,  regiments  are  swept 
away.  Human  beings  and  trenches  alike 
are  tossed  as  from  a giant  geyser  in  a 
soaring  flood  of  fire  and  smoke  and 
debris. 

I saw  a mine  like  this  sprung  without 
warning  on  the  Third  Canadian  Divi- 
sion. My  division,  the  First  Canadians, 
was  holding  trenches  just  in  front  of 
Hill  6o,  at  I pres.  The  Third  Division 
was  on  our  left.  It  was  about  eight 
o’clock  on  a beautiful  June  morning;  a 
profound  peace  was  reigning,  when,  with- 
out the  slightest  warning,  there  came  a 
deep  roar  such  as  I had  never  heard 
before,  and  the  trenches  to  our  left  were 
literally  swept  hundreds  of  feet  into  the 
air.  In  this  awful  mine  perished  Major- 
General  Mercer,  C.B.,  and  the  flower  of 
the  Third  Canadian  Division.  So  out  of 
peace  profound,  by  the  springing  of  a 
mine,  the  worst  aspect  of  the  real  front 
m^  suddenly  reveal  itself. 

The  front-line  trench  is  the  Street  of 
Adventure.  No  matter  how  quiet  the 
day  or  night,  there  is  always  an  air  of 
imminency  and  expectancy.  On  this 
front  line  Street  of  Adventure  one  meets 
the  truest  men  of  his  time.  There  there 
is  a real  democracy  and  a real  brother- 
hood. The  mere  fact  that  each  is  there 
demands  respect  from  the  other. 

Among  my  priceless  memories  of  the 
real  front  is  tnat  of  Junior  Headquar- 
ters’ Mess  in  the  line.  Among  ourselves 
we  often  referred  to  this  mess  as  the 
“Finest  Qub  in  the  World,”  and  its 
young  members  have  perhaps  made  a 
good  bid  for  the  title. 

The  Headquarters’  Mess  includes  the 
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Colonel,  Adjutant,  Medical  Officer,  and 
Chaplain,  if  he  is  forward.  They  mess  at 
battalion  headquarters,  which  is  a be- 
comingly staid  place. 

The  Junior  Headquarters’  Mess  in- 
cludes the  Scout  Officer,  Machine-gun 
Officer,  Bombing  Officer,  Trench-mortar 
Officer,  Intelligence  Officer,  and  For- 
ward Observing  Officer.  Membership  in 
this,  the  “Finest  Club  in  the  World,”  is 
not  apt  to  be  of  long  duration,  as  its 
members  frequently  “go  west.”  During 
the  period  of  their  active  membership 
they  represent  many  of  the  stars  on  the 
stage  of  the  world  war.  Of  course  the 
generals’  names  are  splashed  across  the 
bill-boards,  but  we  who  have  really  been 
there  know  that  these  mere  boys  are  the 
leading  actors  on  the  stage.  Generals 
may  direct  the  scenery,  but  it  is  for  the 
junior  officers  to  carry  out  the  drama. 
Hence  the  saying,  “This  is  a subalterns’ 
war.” 

In  a consequential  club,  not  long  ago, 
I was  toted  around  by  a friend  who 
pointed  out  to  me  “rnen  of  real  impor- 
tance in  the  world  to-day.”  Let  me 
oint  out  to  you  in  the  dugout  of  the 
uicide  Club  several  young  men  of  real 
importance  on  the  real  front. 

It  is  about  the  hour  of  two  in  the 
morning,  or  2 ack  emma,  as  we  say  it  in 
the  trenches,  ack  emma  standing  for 
A.M.  The  group  are  gathered  around  a 
table  of  rough  boards  on  which  several 
gutted  candles  are  burning.  The  dugout 
IS  deep  and  full  of  shadow,  but  the  light 
around  the  table  shows  a group  with 
ruddy  faces  and  sparkling  eyes.  The 
Intelligence  Officer,  known  as  “ Brains,” 
has  received  a box  of  cigars  from  home, 
and,  true  to  the  communistic  instinct  of 
the  front  line,  he  has  turned  them  over 
to  the  crowd. 

“This  is  a little  bit  of  orl  right,”  said 
Walker,  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Scout 
Officer.  He  was  the  most  boyish  of  them 
all.  It  seemed  like  a joke  to  see  such  a 
stripling  smoking  such  a big  cigar. 

“Go  easy  on  that  cheroot,  cherub,  or 
another  mother’s  darling  will  be  miss- 
ing,” jeered  Sammy  Lindsay,  the  Ma- 
chine-gun Officer.  Walker’s  answer  was 
to  half  close  his  bright  blue  eyes  and  to 
send  a cloud  of  smoke-rings  curling  up 
into  the  shadows.  A half-hour  be- 
fore, this  unsophisticated  youth  with 
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never  a care  in  the  world  was  on  the 
other  side  of  No  Man’s  Land,  with  his 
ear  against  the  German  parapet,  listen- 
ing to  the  Fritzes  talking  in  their  own 
trenches.  On  his  breast  Walker  wore 
the  ribbon  of  the  D.S.O.  and  of  the 
Military  Cross.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  raiding,  an  originator  of  a 
new  departure  in  trench  warfare. 

Walker’s  battalion  was  known  as  the 
“Kings  of  No  Man’s  Land,’’  and  to 
watch  the  nonchalance  with  which  this 
fair-haired  lad  and  his  scouts  disap- 
peared over  the  parapet  on  a dark  night 
was  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase.  Out  in  the  dread  countrj^  between 
the  trenches  they  held  undisputed  sway. 
Walker  was  only  a boy  in  appearance, 
yet  into  his  life  already  he  had  crowded 
the  thrilling  experience  of  many  men. 

Sammy  Lindsay,  the  Machine-gun 
Officer,  who  was  always  twitting  Walker 
about  his  youth,  was  not  quite  a month 
older  than  the  Scout  Officer.  These  two 
juveniles  were  often  referred  to  as  the 
“Heavenly  Twins.’’  Sammy  was  the 
coolest,  nerviest  chap  that  I ever  met  in 
France.  He  has  long  since  “gone  west,” 
winning  in  his  passing  the  Victoria 
Cross.  But  his  memory  is  bright  with 
all  old-timers.  New-comers,  hearing  of 
his  exploits  to-day,  regard  them  as 
apocryphal  legends. 

The  Intelligence  Officer,  known  as 
“Brains,”  is  supposed  to  be  the  vade 
mecum  of  all  knowledge  in  the  front  line. 


If  any  information  is  required  the  an- 
swer invariably  is,  “Ask  Brains.”  The 
Trench-mortar  Officer  and  the  Bombing 
Officer  hold  two  very  unwholesome  jobs, 
which,  stranTge  to  relate,  are  much  sought 
after.  As  Nibbs  Mackay  of  the  bombers 
cheerfully  observed,  “Our  chances  of 
sproutit^  daisies  are  always  of  the 
best.”  The  most  sought-after  positions 
at  the  front  are  not  the  safe  and  easy 
places,  but  the  tasks  of  greatest  danger, 
when  one  man  will  apply  for  the  post  as 
Inspector  of  Supplies  at  the  base  a hun- 
dred will  volunteer  for  the  bombers  or 
the  trench-mortars. 

An  air  of  suppressed  merriment  per- 
vades the  dugout  of  the  Suicide  Club, 
and  there  is  always  a bubbling  over  into 
laughter.  A crowd  of  irrepressibles  in 
the  dormitory  of  a boys’  school  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  this  group  in  the 
Junior  Headquarters’  Mess,  only  the 
dormitory  does  not  possess  such  a uni- 
form exuberance  of  spirit. 

A man  at  the  front  who  starts  out  to 
take  it  seriously  will  be  in  the  mad- 
house in  less  than  a month.  But  the 
light-hearted  ones,  escaping  Minnies  and 
Lizzies,  may  go  on  indefinitely.  The  suc- 
cessful soldier  of  the  trenches  never  loses 
an  opportunity  for  happiness.  He  often 
develops  into  a more  care-free,  merry 
lad  than  he  was  at  school  ten  years 
before.  This  light  heart  in  the  midst  of 
danger  and  tribulation  is  our  last  in- 
vincible defense. 


Love’s  Island 

(FROM  THE  JAPANESE  OP  DOKU-HO) 

BY  IAN  OLIVER 

An  island  in  an  inland  sea; 

“Too  small  for  me!”  I sadly  cried. 
And  then  espied 
A lark  that  rose  into  the  sky. 

Whereat  I changed  my  plaintive  cry: 
“If  lark  there  be 
Then  field  there  is. 

If  field  there  be 
Then  man  there  is. 

If  man  there  be 
Then  Love  there  is. 

Then  large  enough,  indeed,  for  me 
Thou  little  island  in  the  sea!” 
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Beautiful  as  the  Morning 

BY  ELOISE  ROBINSON 


ON  spite  of  those  his- 
torical words  once  ut- 
tered by  our  old  colonial 
father,  people  aren’t 
created  free  and  equal. 
That’s  just  like  a man’s 
way  of  reasoning.  How 
can  people  be  equal  when  some  of  them 
are  made  with  waving  locks  and  ensnar- 
ing features,  and  others  have  straight 
hair  and  long  noses  ? No,  those  who  are 
beautiful  have  a great  advantage  over 
everybody  else  and  ought  not  to  have 
so  much  credit  for  being  good,  because 
they  don’t  have  to  spend  time  worrying 
about  their  personal  appearances,  and 
can  put  more  thought  on  growing  into 
upright  women. 

If  I had  been  beautiful  I should  not 
have  ruined  my  sister’s  wedding.  It 
was  going  to  be  in  St.  Martin’s  church 
at  high  noon,  which  only  means  twelve 
o’clock.  I began  to  take  a vital  interest 
in  the  proceedings  only  a few  days  be- 
fore it  was  to  happen.  Let  it  not  be 
thought  from  this  that  I am  hard- 
hearted. I did  not  feel  that  I was 
going  to  lose  my  dear  sister.  She  was 
only  going  as  far  away  as  the  other  end 
of  our  lawn,  where  father  had  built  her 
a darling  little  twelve-room  cottage  with 
a swimming-pool  and  an  organ.  She 
was  plenty  near  enough  to  run  in  and 
tell  mother  what  was  the  proper  way 
for  me  to  be  reared. 

As  I say,  my  real  enthusiasm  began 
the  day  Janet  Mallory,  one  of  Eliza- 
beth’s bridesmaids,  was  stricken  down 
with  an  immortal  illness.  She  caught 
the  mumps.  As  Elizabeth  said,  it  real- 
ly was  an  inconsiderate  thing  for  her 
to  do.  Janet  knew  perfectly  well  that 
Elizabeth  couldn’t  get  along  with  only 
seven  bridesmaids  and  a maid  of  honor 
and  a ring  bearer  and  a flower  girl. 
Janet  had  known  for  weeks  that  she 
was  to  be  in  the  wedding,  and  then,  at 
the  last  moment,  they  said  she  was  a 
fright.  I could  not  blame  Elizabeth  for 


being  mad.  The  worst  of  it  was  that 
there  was  no  one  who  could  take  her 
place.  Janet  was  small,  and  the  only 
other  small  girl  Elizabeth  knew  was  to 
be  Janet’s  partner.  That  is,  small  dark 
girl.  All  the  bridesmaids  and  even  the 
little  flower  girl  and  ring  bearer  were  to 
be  dark,  to  make  a greater  contrast  to 
fair-haired  Elizabeth,  bursting  like  a lily 
from  her  stem  in  pure  white.  I did 
have  to  hand  it  to  Elizabeth  for  making 
an  artistic  setting  for  herself.  How- 
ever, Janet  Mallory  had  gone  and  spoiled 
it  all. 

“There  is  only  one  thing  I can  think 
of,’’  said  mother  to  Elizabeth,  who  was 
walking  about  in  an  awful  old  faded 
tea-gown  because  everything  good  was 

Cacked.  “I  hesitate  to  mention  that, 
ut — ’’  Here  mother  dropped  her  voice 
so  that  I could  not  hear  what  she  said. 
From  this  I knew  that  she  was  talking 
about  me,  and  though  I made  myself 
appear  very  much  interested  in  the 
horse  stamping  on  top  of  the  eleventh 
mantel  clock  that  had  come  as  a present 
for  Elizabeth,  this  was  a deception,  as 
I was  listening  to  hear  every  word  I 
could. 

“What!’’  Elizabeth  ejaculated,  giv- 
ing me  a hard,  scrutinizing  look  which 
I pretended  not  to  see. 

“She  is  dark,’’  mother  whispered,  a 
little  louder,  “and  I believe  Janet’s 
dress  would  just  fit  her.” 

“But  mother!”  And  Elizabeth  made 
some  earnest  but  inaudible  remarks 
which  I could  guess  were  not  compli- 
mentary to  me. 

“Yes,  I know.”  Mother  sighed. 
“And,  of  course,  she  is  young.  I hate 
to  seem  to  push  her.  But,  after  all,  she 
is  your  sister,  and  I believe  people  would 
understand.” 

“She  isn’t  so  bad  looking,”  Elizabeth 
admitted,  reluctant  as  people  always  are 
to  say  anything  pleasant  about  a mem- 
ber of  the  family.  “Of  course  she  hasn’t 
Janet’s  brilliant  complexion,  and  her 
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hair  is  fearfully  straight,  to  say  nothing 
of  her  nose.” 

I knew  what  she  was  thinking  about 
my  nose.  It  is  my  greatest  misfortune, 
next  to  being  the  youngest  in  the  family. 
Grandmother  Vane  says  my  nose  is 
exactly  like  hers,  and  that  when  I am 
older  it  will  be  a great  mark  of  beauty. 
However,  this  is  no  comfort  to  me  now, 
even  if  true.  When  I am  twenty-five 
or  thirty  I shan’t  care  how  I look. 
What  I need  is  to  be  beautiful  now. 
If  Elizabeth  would  ever  lend  me  a little 
of  her  rouge  I could  make  my  com- 

lexion  better,  but  this  she  will  not  do. 

have  tried  red  drops,  but  the  effect  is 
not  the  same. 

“We  might  try  Janet’s  dress  on  her 
and  see,”  suggested  mother. 

“If  only  she  wouldn’t  do  something 
to  spoil  the  wedding!”  Elizabeth  is  one 
of  the  most  pessimistic  girls  I ever  knew. 

“She  won’t,  surely.  You  have  three 
more  rehearsals,  dear,  and  Barbara  will 
be  so  pleased  to  take  part  that  she  will 
be  on  her  best  behavior.  No  one  can 
be  sweeter  than  Barbara  when  she  wants 
to.” 

“Well,”  Elizabeth  sighed,  despon- 
dently, “let’s  try  the  dress.  I suppose 
it’s  the  only  thing  we  can  do.” 

This  is  how  it  was  decided  that  I 
should  be  one  of  the  bridesmaids  in  my 
sister’s  wedding.  Not  a very  cordial 
invitation,  to  be  sure,  but  I did  not 
mind.  You  simply  can’t  expect  cor- 
diality from  your  own  family.  And  the 
dress  was  a dream — all  gold  gauze  and 
tulle  and  showers  of  tiny  pink  rosebuds. 
We  were  to  carry  gold  French  baskets 
of  pink  roses  and  wear  big  hats  that  tied 
under  one  ^ar,  and  the  slippers  had 
those  adorable  Louis  heels  that  I am 
never  allowed  to  wear.  Mother  and 
Elizabeth  had  to  admit  that  the  brides- 
maid’s dress  was  becoming  to  me,  though 
afterward  mother  tried  to  take  away  the 
effect  of  their  approval,  so  that  I should 
not  be  too  vain,  by  telling  me  to  remem- 
ber that  a wedding  was  a solemn  moment 
and  not  to  do  anything  foolish.  She  did 
not  need  to  remind  me  of  that,  for  I was 
already  reminded  every  time  I looked 
at  Mr.  P.  M.  Vising,  who  was  taking 
the  part  of  the  groom.  If  I had  been 
in  Elizabeth’s  place  I should  have  felt 
positively  melancholy.  It  was  bad 


enough  to  think  of  having  to  receive 
him  as  a brother  into  the  bosom  of  the 
family  and  associate  with  him  at  fam- 
ily reunions  on  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas. 

After  all  that  had  been  said  about 
my  personal  appearance,  it  seemed  like 
the  finger  of  Providence  (thoi^h  now  I 
know  it  must  have  been  the  Evil  One) 
when  I saw  that  very  evening  in  the 
paper,  on  Francesca  Villette’s  beauty 
page,  the  announcement  of  two  scien- 
tific preparations — ^new  discoveries,  both 
of  them.  One  was  the  description  of  a 
girl  who  had  had  straight,  faded,  brittle, 
dull,  scraggy  hair  which  in  one  night 
had  become  thick,  glossy,  and  naturally 
curly  by  the  use  of  a wonderful  elicksir 
called  Liquid  Golderine,  and  sold  at 
all  drug-stores  for  fifty  cents.  All  you 
had  to  do  was,  on  going  to  bed,  moisten 
a toothbrush  with  Golderine  and  care- 
fully draw  it  through  your  hair,  taking 
one  small  strand  at  a time.  Then  the 
next  morning  you  would  have  a head 
of  hair  that  would  be  the  despair  of 
all  your  friends.  And  the  curl  wouldn’t 
wash  out,  either.  Having  had  experi- 
ence, I can  conscientiously  s^  that  all 
this  is  true,  but  deceiving.  The  other 

giece  was  about  Aurora  Complexion 
lenewer.  It  said: 

BRING  OUT  THE  HIDDEN  BEAUTY 
OF  YOUR  FACE! 

Why  not  be  fair  to  look  upon?  Beneath 
that  soiled,  faded,  aged  complexion  is  one 
beautiful  as  the  morning.  To-night,  on 
going  to  bed,  apply  Aurora  Complexion  Re- 
newer.  While  you  sleep  it  will  absorb  the 
devitalized  skin,  revealing  the  beautiful, 
fresh,  dewey  white  loveliness  underneath. 
It  stimulates  the  fine  muscular  fibres  of  the 
skin  so  that  the  cheeks  are  flushed  with  a 
delicate,  dawn-like  tint,  radiant  in  its 
loveliness. 

Used  by  refined  women  who  prefer  com- 
plexions of  true  naturalness. 

Have  you  tried  it? 

In  $.2^  and  j.50  jars. 

Well,  I hadn’t  tried  it,  but  I was 
going  to.  You  could  tell  that  it  was  a 
scientific  preparation  put  up  by  a learned 
man,  or  he  wouldn’t  have  known  all  about 
devitalized  skins  and  muscular  fibres. 
And  then,  it  said  it  was  refined  women 
who  used  it.  When  Elizabeth  saw  me 
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looking  like  the  d;5m’o  she  he  wild  keen  about  lending  it  to  me*  either;  hut  I 
vvith  jealousy,  and  haye  ne  /note  to  say  promised  her  fai  thlulty  to  repay  it  on  the 
abaut  Janet  Mallory’s  hriltian  com-  yerV  day  I had  mv  next  .allowance,  and 
flexion.  Of  course,  ir  was  a great  mis-  <7^  f forgot  1 told  her  to  charge  it  to 
lottune  that  I could  h/n  any  air  m«>ther..  You  would  think  any  mother 

reradons  in  my  nosev  J ct/tild  o^^^  certainly  ought  to  be  wUling  to  pay 

that  people  would  he  so  dazzled  hy  my  seventy-thtee  cents  to  have  her  child 

irornplesion  and  my  hair  that  they  made  beautiful  as  the  marning  with, 

wouldn’t  notice  my^  nasal  member  sfj  naturally  curly  bald  ^ 

much-  T^e  /inly  hihdm  Afret  I thought  things  were  all  set- 

my  w-hole  financial  assesrs  amounted  to  tied,  and  | had  bough t the  preparations 
twenty-seven  cerirs— a qirarttrleftfrom  and  had  told  the  girls  at  school  that  I 
itiy  allowance  and  which  1 Was  to  he  a hridesmaid.  Providence 

remem  he  red  seeing  In  CbdV  collar-hut-  stepped  ih  and  spoiled  things  by  hring- 
ojo  box,  It  seemed  mdikcly^-  t^  I mg  Aunt  Katharine  and  Anne  Louise 
.could  get  dthcr  mhthcc  nr  K^  from  Clevelapd  for  the  wedding.  The 

lend  me  the  addiciohal  ses’cnty-three  last  time  I had  Seen  Anne  Louise  she 
cents  which  I.  would  the  had-  been  a skinny  littie  thing,  all  eyes 

Golderine-  and  the- Aumfar  and  legs,  v-'ho  didn't  care  for  men.-  I 

Renywer.-  Thangh  I hath  to  re  h nf  knew,  Irom  h.earing  her  quoted  as  an 
my  dwm  fa.mdy,  I have  c.xample  .to  me,  that  .her  grades  were: 

both  th<Hh^r  3nd  Elraabetb  are  stingy,  alwkyfi  .a’s,  and  she-  was^  .a  prominent 
Neither,  of  them  yfll  lend  me  a mciTtber  of  the  S an dUy-schooh  having 
cent  without  first  going  inter the  de-  been  converted  in  luir  earl v youths  Vhu 
tajjs  td  what  1 want  ir  for  .and  even,-  catrijuagine  what  such  a characterhught 
thing.  Then;  unlesy  it's  ^ I rp  lOok  like.  So  when  they  tame  f hjad 

need  at  schixit  or  to  help  thy  yht:  of  fhy  . shocks  pf  my  long  lijfbtimc, 

gians  they  will  nCVVf  three  or  four  years  ! hi/dn't  seen 

So  1 borrowed  thsf'S&^iehiy^hree  cents  bei  Aorle^^^L  grown  oj  he  the 

of  our  cook.  She  j^d  not  awfully  ; most  rt  girt  I had  ever  met.  Her 
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mother  let  her  wear  her  dresses  longer 
than  mine,  too,  which  was  awfully  bad 
taste  for  a child  of  her  age,  and  terribly 
mortifying  to  me.  And,  besides,  she 
had  a silk  umbrella  with  a silver  handle 
and  her  initials  on  it,  and  a green  leather 
hand-bag.  When  I saw  that  hand-bag 
I felt  my  immortal  soul  almost  burst- 
ing. It  had  a long  silver  chain  with  a 
ring  to  go  over  your  wrist,  and  it  was 
lined  with  lavender  brocade  silk.  There 
were  little  pockets  with  a powder-pufF 
and  a nail-hle  and  a mirror,  and  I don’t 
know  what  else,  besides  a purse  with 
four  whole  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents 
in  it.  And  in  one  of  the  side  pockets 
Anne  Louise  had  her  long  green  return 
ticket.  “Mother  can  trust  me  with  it,’’ 
she  told  me,  that  first  day,  “because  I’m 
so  careful.  In  some  ways  I’m  more  care- 
ful than  mother  is  herself.’’  And  the 
snippy  little  thing  looked  at  me  super- 
fluously, even  though  I am  eleven  en- 
tire months  and  two  days  older.  I sup- 
pose I made  a mistake  to  tell  her  about 
the  toilet  preparations,  but  I simply  had 
to  keep  my  self-respect  some  way.  She 
really  was  impressed,  I could  see  that, 
though  she  tried  not  to  show  it,  after 
I’d  let  her  see  the  pieces  from  the  paper, 
and  the  bottles,  which  really  did  look 
terribly  grown-up,  especially  the  Aurora 
Complexion  Renewer,  which  was  a fas- 
cinating green  color,  and  in  the  cutest 
dumpy  little  cut-glass  bottle.  I could 
tell  from  Anne  Louise’s  expression  that 
she  was  afraid,  too,  that  they  would 
make  me  more  beautiful  than  she  was, 
and  I hoped  they  would.  In  fact,  I 
could  see  that  I wasn’t  going  to  like 
her  character  at  all.  It  wouldn’t  have 
been  so  bad  if  I hadn’t  had  to  room 
with  her.  You  know  how  it  is  to  have 
these  sweet  Christian  characters  around 
you  all  the  time.  It  nearly  drives  you 
frantic.  The  rest  of  our  family  didn’t 
seem  to  feel  as  I did  about  her,  and  kept 
mentioning  her  sweet  manners.  Eliza- 
beth was  crazy  about  her  from  the 
start.  The  first  evening  she  took  her 
up-stairs  and  showed  her  her  trousseau, 
letting  Anne  Louise  unfold  the  lingerie 
and  try  on  the  negligees  that  I had  never 
been  allowed  to  touch  for  fear  I might 
ruin  them.  But  the  worst  blow  was 
when  I came  home  from  school  one  day 
at  noon,  heard  voices  in  Elizabeth’s 


room,  and  went  to  investigate.  There,  in 
front  of  the  pier-glass,  was  Anne  Louise 
with  one  of  tne  gold  bridesmaids’  dresses 
on,  and  Elizabeth  and  mother  and  Aunt 
Katherine  all  sitting  around  and  ad- 
miring her.  “Oh,  Barbara!”  Anne 
Louise  called  to  me,  as  I stopped  in  the 
doorway,  “isn’t  it  simply  splendid.^ 
I’m  going  to  be  in  the  wedding!” 

“Why,  who  has  the  mumps  now?” 
I wanted  to  know. 

“Oh,  nobody,  silly!”  said  Anne  Louise. 

“Then  how — Is  Elizabeth  going  to 
have  another  couple?” 

“Of  course  not,  Barbara!”  Elizabeth 
spoke  up.  She  knelt  down  on  the  floor 
and  began  pulling  at  the  hem  of  the 
gold  gauze  dress  and  did  not  look  at  me. 

“Then — ” I stopped,  questioningly. 

“Well,  you  see,  Barbara,”  Anne  Louise 
took  it  upon  herself  to  answer,  “I’m 
darker  than  you  are,  and  better — 
looking,”  she  was  going  to  say,  but 
changed  it  to,  “that  is,  my  hair  is  curly 
and  I’m  just  the  right  size,  and  I’ve 
had  experience,  because  I’ve  been  a 
flower  girl  twice  before — and  so  every- 
body thought  I’d  better  take  your 
place.” 

“And  not  let  me  be  in  the  wedding? 
Or  wear  the  gold  gauze  dress?”  I stam- 
mered, looking  at  mother. 

“Now,  for  goodness  sake,  Barbara, 
don’t  make  a fuss,"  Elizabeth  broke 
in,  pulling  the  hem  of  the  gold  gauze 
dress  very  hard.  “It’s  all  decided.” 

“Do  you  mean  I’m  not  going  to  be 
in.  the  wedding?"  I demanded  of  mother 
again,  ignoring  Elizabeth. 

“Not  this  time,  dear,”  mother  an- 
swered, soothingly.  As  if  there  ever 
would  be  another  time  unless  Elizabeth 
became  a Mormon!  “Elizabeth  thinks 
it  would  be  better  for  Anne  Louise  to — ” 

But  I did  not  wait  for  her  to  finish. 
“It’s  my  only  opportunity  of  ever  wear- 
ing high-heeled  pumps!”  I choked,  and 
then  with  a dignified  step  I went  from 
the  room.  I acted  as  if  1 did  not  care, 
but  any  one  who  has  ever  been  in  the 
same  position  can  imagine  how  my 
fondest  hopes  and  prayers  were  blighted. 
I went  into  my  own  room  and  shut  the 
door.  What  I did  there  was  my  own 
private  business.  I wasn’t  going  to  let 
that  little  Anne  Louise  see  me  cry. 

After  a few  minutes  mother  came  and 
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tapped  on  the  door.  “Luncheon,  Bar- 
bie, dear  child,”  she  said.  She  used  the 
tone  of  voice  that  she  doesn’t  very 
often  use  to  me,  and  that  always  makes 
me  want  to  cry  harder,  but  with  a heroic 
effort  I controlled  myself  and  said  in 
cold  accents: 

“I  don’t  care  for  any  luncheon  to- 
day.” 

Strangely  enough  mother  didn’t  urge 
me  or  try  to  get  in,  as  I expected  her 
to  do.  But  I heard  Elizabeth  say: 

“I  suppose  now  she’ll  make  a scene!” 

“Well,  Elizabeth,”  mother  replied, 
“you  know  my  opinion,  though,  of 
course,  you  will  do  as  you  choose.  It 
seems  to  me  quite  too  bad  to  drop  the 
child  out  now  simply  to  make  a place 
for  Anne  Louise.  You  know  how  Bar- 
bara’s been  looking  forward  to  this.” 

These  words  made  me  think  there  was 
some  good  in  mother,  after  all,  but  they 
had  no  influence  on  Elizabeth’s  hard 
nature. 

“Good  gracious!”  she  burst  out. 
“ Mother,  you  know  I’ve  got  to  consider 
the  general  effect.  Anne  Louise  is  a 


perfect  dream  and  you  know  Barbara 
isn’t  anything  to  look  at.” 

I heard  no  more  as  they  went  on 
down  the  hall,  leaving  me  in  despair. 
It  is  a bitter  lot  to  have  your  own  sister 
make  maligning  statements  about  your 
looks,  even  if  you  haven’t  curly  hair 
and  a gorgeous  complexion.  When  it 
was  time  to  go  to  school  I sneaked  down 
the  back  stairs  and  out  the  back  door. 
I felt  that  it  would  not  be  wise  in  me 
to  encounter  Anne  Louise — I might  do 
something  unladylike  to  her. 

At  his  steps  I met  Jimmy  St.  John 
Jones.  “For  cat’s  sake,  Barbara,”  he 
greeted  me,  “what’s  the  matter  with 
you.?  You’re  all  red  and  lumpy  look- 
ing.” 

“I  suppose  that  makes  me  all  the 
uglier,”  I retorted  bitterly.  Jimmy 
hasn’t  a bit  of  tact.  He  isn’t  a regular 
suitor,  or  I should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  with  him,  but  only  a boy  I have 
known  all  my  life. 

“What’s  eating  you,  anyway?”  he 
insisted. 

In  spite  of  his  misusing  the  English 
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language,  which  we  all  ought  to  respect, 
I knew  Jimmy  well  enough  to  see  that 
he  meant  these  words  in  kindness  and 
sympathy,  and  I told  him  all  my 
trouole,  not  forgetting  to  dwell  upon 
Anne  Louise’s  obnoxious  character. 
Timmy  is — at  least,  he  was — my  most 
bosom  man  friend  in  a brotherly  way, 
and  I could  confide  anything  to  him. 
We  were  both  raised  on  the  same  kind 
of  baby  food,  and  our  families  both  have 
the  despised  bean  for  dinner  every  Sat- 
urday, and  the  same  ideas  about  keep- 
ing Jimmy  and  me  “children”  as  long 
as  possible.  You  can  easily  see  what  a 
sacred  bond  there  was  between  us.  He 
was  simply  furious  to  think  of  the  in- 
sults which  had  been  heaped  upon  me. 
He  offered  to  go  over  and  give  Elizabeth 
a piece  of  his  mind;  but  I said  no,  it 
would  do  no  good.  Elizabeth  was 
so  calloused  to  all  proper  feeling  that 
nothing  would  have  any  influence  on 
her. 

“Then,”  said  Jimmy,  “couldn’t  you 
stretch  a string  across  the  floor  and 
make  your  cousin  trip  and  sprain  her 
ankle  or  something?” 

“You  don’t  know  Anne  Louise.”  I 
looked  at  him  dismally.  “That  would 
probably  work  with  me,  because  my 
mind  would  be  on  higher  things,  but 
Anne  Louise  would  never  trip.  She’d 
see  the  string  first.  She’s  that  kind.” 

“Well,  give  her  some  castor-oil  on  the 
sly.  If  you  give  her  enough  it’ll  make 
her  awfully  sick.  A fellow  at  one  of 
our  initiations — ” 

But  I told  Jimmy  that  wouldn’t  do, 
either.  The  trouble  was,  you  couldn’t 
get  her  to  take  it  without  arousing  her 
suspicions.  Castor-oil  is  so  obtrusive. 
She’d  never  drink  it  in  her  cocoa. 

But  Jimmy  would  not  give  up.  He 
walked  all  the  way  to  school  with  me, 
suggesting  one  thing  after  another,  such 
as  putting  molasses  and  feathers  in 
Anne  Louise’s  hair.  “I’ll  tell  you 
what,”  he  offered,  finally,  “let’s  kidnap 
her.  I’ll  help  you.” 

“Kidnap  her?  How?” 

“Lock  tier  up,”  explained  Jimmy, 
“until  the  wedding  is  over.” 

“You  can’t  put  her  in  our  garage,” 
I told  him,  firmly.  “I  once  locked  some 
(ne  in  there,  and  the  results  were  too 
painful.  Anne  Louise  would  surely  be 


discovered.  She  would  kick  the  door 
and  scream.” 

But  Jimmy  said  he  did  not  intend  to 
lock  her  in  the  garage.  He  had  a much 
more  exciting  schenie  than  that.  Some 
of  the  boys  had  built  a club-house  in  a 
tre^  out  in  the  woods,  and  we’d  take 
Anne  Louise  there  the  afternoon  before 
the  wedding  and  keep  her  until  all  was 
over.  We  planned  that  Jimmy  was  to 
ask  us  to  go  riding  in  his  car  and  take 
us  out  Grandin  road,  then  he’d  say  he 
wanted  to  show  us  his  club-house;  we’d 
lure  Anne  Louise  out  there  and  lock  her 
up.  Jimmy  said  no  one  could  possibly 
hear  her  scream,  even  if  she  wasn’t 
agged;  it  was  miles  away  from  any 
uman  habitation.  But  I told  him  I 
would  prefer  to  have  her  gagged,  and 
would  take  along  my  woolen  scarf, 
which  I hated  an3rway,  for  that  purpose. 
It  would  be  tragical  indeed  if  she  should 
come  rushing  in  just  as  I was  walking 
up  to  the  altar.  Jimmy  said  he  would 
leave  some  water  and  a few  crackers 
there — enough  for  her  to  sustain  life  on. 

Well,  I oughtn’t  to  have  trusted 
Jimmy.  I know  that  now,  having 
learned  by  experience  what  I was  at 
that  time  too  young  and  innocent  to 
know  about  the  darker  side  of  life. 
Man  is  a weak,  fickle  creature,  and  easily 
led  astray  by  designing  woman.  But 
at  the  time  the  plan  seemed  all  right, 
and  I did  not  dream  that  Jimmy,  who 
had  been  true  to  me  in  many  an  emer- 
gency, would  go  back  on  me  now.  We 
arranged  it  that  he  was  to  call  for  us 
early  in  the  afternoon  before  the  wed- 
ding. I now  remember  with  bitterness 
how,  on  parting,  I wrang  Jimmy’s  hand 
and  with  tears  of  gratitude  told  him  he 
was  a true  friend  to  md. 

This  was  how  it  came  about  that  Anne 
Louise  and  I were  ready  to  go  out  with 
Jimmy  the  next  afternoon.  I am  a 
truthful  woman,  and  I have  to  admit 
that  Anne  Louise  looked  dear,  and  allur- 
ing to  both  the  masculine  and  feminine 
eye,  though  dressed  entirely  out  of 
taste  for  a child  of  her  age.  She  had 
on  a dark-red  dress — men  are  always 
attracted  by  red — ^with  beaded  pockets 
and  a sweet  red  hat  and  a long,  tan 
coat,  the  kind  mother  would  not  let 
me  have.  From  her  wrist  dangled  care- 
lessly and  elegantly  the  green  leather 
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bag  ivith  all  I he  litrle  mirrors  and  jiovkv 
dcr-puffs  and  the  purse  with  four  dol- 
lars and  erghty-si»  cents  and  the  long 
green  tjcfcetE,  Needless  to  say,  I wore 
only  a blue  sailor  suit^  for  when  have  I 
been  known  to  dress  otherwise? 

It  has  always  bt-err  well  known  that 
Jimmy  St.  John  Jones''  was*  my  special 
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He  looked  at  me  as  blankly  as  if  I 
were  talking  in  some  foreign  language. 
“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Why,  our  plans.  What  we’re  going 
for.  Is  the  club-house  ready  and  nave 
you  got  the  key  and  everything?” 

“Oh!  I guess  so.”  He  looked  past 
me  at  Anne  Louise  and  then  climbed 
into  the  car,  adding,  carelessly,  “Hurry 
up  if  you’re  coming.” 

If  I was  coming!  But  I said  nothing 
and  got  up  behind,  where  I sat  in  lonely 
state  beside  the  gasolene-tank,  looking  at 
Jimmy  and  my  cousin  through  the  back 
window.  I must  say  I had  a pleasant 
ride.  Besides  having  nothing  to  lean 
against,  and  being  Dounced  fearfully 
every  time  the  car  went  over  a rut  or 
anything,  I was  forced  to  endure  the 
awful  experience  of  seeing  my  best  man 
friend  fall  a victim  to  the  wiles  of  an- 
other, and  she  a woman  who  would 
ruin  his  life.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst.  I soon  saw  Jimmy  turn  out  the 
new  boulevard,  which  didn’t  lead  any- 
where near  the  woods  where  the  boys’ 
club-house  was. 

“Jimmy!”  I leaned  over  and  shouted 
in  his  ear,  “Aren’t  you  going  out  Madi- 
son Road.?” 

“ Plenty  of  time!”  Jimmy  called  back, 
over  his  shoulder. 

But  when  we  kept  going  and  going 
in  the  exact  opposite  direction  from  the 
woods  I began  to  be  nervous. 

“Jimmy!”  I said  again.  “I  thought 
you  were  going  to  take  Anne  Louise  and 
me  out  to  your  club-house?” 

And  if  you  will  believe  it,  that  per- 
fidious boy  turned  around,  gave  me  a 
mean,  significant  look,  and  said:  “You 
thought  wrong,  then.  We’re  going  out 
to  Winton  Place.” 

For  a moment  I was  stunned  with  sur- 
prise. Then  I managed  to  inquire, 
‘Do  you  mean  you’re  going  back  on 
your  promise?” 

“What  promise?”  asked  Jimmy,  not 
looking  around  any  more. 

“You  know  very  well  what  promise!” 
I leaned  over  and  grasped  him  by  the 
shoulder.  “Are  you  going  back  on  me, 
Jimmy  Tones?”  (It  always  makes  Jim- 
my maa  to  have  any  one  leave  the  St. 
John  out  of  his  name.) 

With  an  angry  shake  Jimmy  dis- 
lodged my  hand.  “Let  go  of  me,  will 


you,  Barbara  Vane?  I can’t  drive  with 
a mrl  hanging  around  my  neck.” 

These  were  cruel  and  untruthful  words, 
because  Jimmy  knows  I am  not  the 
clinging-vine  type  of  girl,  though  Anne 
Louise  is.  But  I sank  back  in  my  seat 
and  said  no  more.  I saw  that  all  was 
over.  Anybody  with  any  intuition  at 
all  could  see  that  Jimmy  had  changed 
his  mind.  I looked  at  Anne  Louise  and 
I saw  her  looking  at  Jimmy  in  a way 
than  which  Theda  Bara  could  not  do 
any  better.  I wondered  why  I had 
never  noticed  before  that  Anne  Louise 
was  a typical  vampire.  Her  hair  was 
coal  black  and  her  eyes  were  the  kind 
that  look  innocent,  but  hide  a great  deal. 
I really  felt  sorry  for  Jimmy.  I realized 
that  he  is  a right  good-looking  boy  in 
spite  of  his  fre^les  and  his  nose,  which 
is  not  manly.  But  I couldn’t  waste 
much  thought  on  him,  because  he  had 
brought  it  all  on  himself,  and  besides 
spoiled  my  chances  of  marching  in  my 
sister’s  wedding  parade. 

What  happened  next  was  not  to  my 
credit.  It  was  due  to  a wise  but  un- 
scrupulous Providence,  because  I would 
never  have  thought  to  plan  it  out.  All 
I did  was  to  be  a humble  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  Heaven.  I said  we  were 
going  out  Winton  Place,  which  is  only 
a railroad  junction  with  lumber-mills 
and  a few  stores  and  no  place  for  young 
girls  to  be  unchaperoned,  even  if  one 
of  them  is  a vampire.  I don’t  believe 
Jimmy  had  ever  been  there  before,  and 
I’d  been  only  once  myself,  when  we’d 
taken  the  train  there.  Jimmy  stopped 
the  car  before  a fly-speckled  drug-store 
and  helped  Anne  Louise  out  with  such 
politeness  verging  on  adoration  as  to 
make  me  doubt  that  it  was  the  same 
boy  I had  always  known.  It  was  only 
after  they’d  started  toward  the  door 
that  he  appeared  to  remember  me. 

“Oh!”  he  exclaimed.  “We’re  going 
to  have  a sundae.  Do  you  want  to 
come  along?” 

Any  woman  can  realize  what  a stab 
these  words  gave  me,  because  up  to 
this  moment  I had  been  the  receptacle 
of  all  of  Jimmy’s  sundaes.  But  I pre- 
tended not  to  notice  these  discourtesies. 
I looked  the  drug-store  over  with  a calm 
eye,  and  then  remarked: 

“If  you  don’t  mind  I don’t  believe 
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ril  go  in.  It  looks — dirty — there  to 
me.  And  the  air  in  these  cheap  places 
is  always  so  bad,  don’t  you  think?” 

I was  glad  to  see,  as  he  turned  away, 
that  Jimmy’s  ears  were  red  with  morti- 
fication. It  was  the  only  drop  of  com- 
fort I had,  as  I sat  out  there  with  my 
tongue  aching  for  a cooling  sundae  and 
my  heart  bursting  with  righteous  in- 
dignation over  how  I had  been  deceived, 
and  nothing  to  look  at  but  a cocoa  cola 
sijp  and  a man  watering  a horse  out 
of  a tin  bucket.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  my  eye  caught  sight  of  the  little 
round  tin  cap  on  the  gasolene-can.  To 
many  a gasolene-tank  and  a man  water- 
ing a horse  would  have  seemed  to  have 
no  connection,  but  it  is  well  known 
among  my  friends  and  family  that  I 
am  subject  to  sudden  inspirations.  At 
that,  I didn’t  realize  what  far-fetched 
results  it  might  cause  when  I beckoned 
to  the  man  watering  his  horse  and  asked 
him  politely  if  he  would  put  a bucket 
of  water  in  the  gasolene-tank.  He  was 
an  ignorant  man,  driving  only  a horse, 
as  I nave  said,  and  he  thought  the  water 
was  needed  for  the  engine.  I believe 
I may  have  given  him  that  impression 
myself,  of  course  not  saying  so  directly 
and  thus  telling  a lie.  As  I say,  at  the 
time  I thought  only  that  it  would  make 
Jimmy  a lot  of  trouble  and  maybe,  if 
he  wasn’t  bright  enough  to  find  out 
what  the  matter  was,  Anne  Louise 
would  have  to  walk  all  the  way  back 
home  and  be  later  for  dinner  and  the  last 
rehearsal  of  Elizabeth’s  wedding.  They 
were  going  through  the  whole  thing, 
only  instead  of  saying,  “I  pronounce 
you  man  and  wife,”  the  minister  was 
going  to  say,  “I  will  pronounce  you  man 
and  wife,”  thus  saving  Elizabeth  from 
being  under  the  marriage  yoke  for  one 
more  day.  Naturally,  I should  have 
to  walk  and  be  late,  too,  but  Anne 
Louise  was  of  a temperament  to  care 
more  for  those  things  than  I was,  who 
have  become  calloused  from  being 
scolded  for  tardiness  nearly  every 
meal.  Besides,  her  shoes  were  tight 
and  would  probably  hurt  her;  she 
would  then  whine,  thus  disillusionizing 
Jimmy,  because  he  hates  a quitter. 
Little  did  I think  the  depths  of  infatua- 
tion into  which  that  misguided  man  had 
fallen — and  he  a mere  boy.  When  they 


had  come  out  of  the  drug-store  and 
Jimmy  had  started  the  car,  and  it  had 
gone  half  a block,  sneezing  and  choking, 
and  then  stopped,  and  Jimmy  had  not 
been  able  to  make  it  go,  or  even  sus- 

fiected  what  was  the  matter,  I drew  a 
ong  and  hypocritical  sigh  and  said  I 
supposed  we  should  have  to  walk  home. 
Jimmy  glared  at  me. 

“That’s  all  very  well  for  you,”  he  said, 
madly,  being  hot  and  disgusted  as  well 
as  greasy  from  working  over  the  engine; 
“but  you  needn’t  think  I’m  going  to 
let  Miss  Abbey  walk  all  that  distance!” 

It  was  not  nearing  myself  spoken  of 
so  disrespectfully  which  wrang  my 
heart  so  much  as  to  hear  him  call  Anne 
Louise,  who  was  eleven  months  and  two 
days  younger  than  I,  Miss  Abbey.  In 
all  our  years  of  acquaintance  he  had 
never  spoken  of  me  as  Miss  Vane,  but 
only  as  Barbara. 

“Well,”  I retorted,  “we  can’t  sit  here 
all  night.  We  ought  to  be  home  now. 
Mother  will  be  furious  if  we’re  late  for 
dinner,  and  Anne  Louise  has  to  prac- 
tise for  the  wedding.” 

“Oh  yes,  I must  get  back.  Big  Boy!” 
Anne  Louise  looked  at  Jimmy  with  a 
trustful  air  which  seemed  to  ensnare 
him  still  faster,  from  the  idolizing  look 
on  his  face. 

“Don’t  you  worry,  little  Black 
Beauty;  I’ll  take  care  of  you,”  he  cooed. 

I gave  Jimmy  a look  which  he  should 
have  understood,  having  explained  to 
me  many  times  that  he  was  a woman- 
hater  and  a confirmed  old  bachelor. 

“I’d  like  to  know  how  you’re  going 
to  take  care  of  your  little  Black  Beauty,’* 
I remarked,  coldly.  “I  told  you  not 
to  bring  us  out  here.” 

Jimmy  waxed  a fiery  red  from  baffled 
rage,  because  he  did  not  know,  either. 
He  could  not  hire  another  automobile, 
because  he  had  told  me  the  day  before 
he  only  had  fifty  cents  of  his  allowance 
left,  and  he  had  ^ent  twenty  cents  in 
the  drug-store.  He  would  have  become 
really  angry  if  a whistle  had  not  just 
then  sounded. 

“We’re  jroing  home  on  the  train,”  he 
replied,  stiffly,  and  helped  Anne  Louise 
out  of  the  car. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  cause  to  argue 
against  this,  so  after  Jimmy  had  gone 
back  to  the  drug-store  and  telephoned 
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to  the  garage  to  have  some  one  come 
after  his  car,  we  went  to  the  station  and 
Jimmy  bought  three  tickets,  leaving 
practic^ly  no  resources  in  his  pockets. 
The  ticket  man  told  us  the  train  came 
at  5:03. 

The  only  part  I had  in  the  following 
tragical  dinnewma  was  to  ask  Jimmy 
to  let  me  keep  my  own  ticket. 

“What  do  you  want  it  for?”  he  de- 
manded, crossly. 

“Why,  this  train  will  probably  be 
crowded,  and  three  can’t  sit  together, 
anyhow.  I’d  rather  you  took  care  of 
Anne  Louise.  Maybe  I’ll  have  to  sit 
a good  ways  from  you,”  I told  him, 
innocently.  When  he  heard  this  Jimmy 
gave  me  the  ticket  with  only  a sniff  to 
show  he  thought  I was  silly,  but  really 
pleased  to  think  of  getting  rid  of  me  so 
easily.  Little  did  ne  know  the  real 
reason  I wanted  my  ticket,  though  it 
was  his  own  fault  that  he  didn’t.  If 
he  and  Anne  Louise  hadn’t  been  so 
encroached  in  each  other  they  would 
both  have  heard  what  the  man  at  the 
ticket  window  said  to  a woman  who 
asked  about  the  train. 

“Yes,  ma’am,  the  local  comes  in  on 
the  back  track  to-night.  We’re  leaving 
the  front  track  open  for  the  Cleveland 
flyer.  The  flyer’s  late;  it  ’ll  get  in  only 
a minute  before  the  local.  You’d  better 
not  make  a mistake,  lady;  they  won’t 
let  you  off  before'  Columbus.”  Then 
he  laughed,  for  the  last  remark  was 
meant  to  be  a pleasantry.  However, 
as  he  spoke,  a thought  came  into  my 
mind.  It  came  there  because  I saw 
Anne  Louise’s  green  bag  hanging  on 
her  arm.  I knew  that  inside  it  was  her 
return  ticket  to  Cleveland.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  maybe  Providence  was  work- 
ing things  around  to  rid  me  of  Anne 
Louise,  after  all.  If  it  v/as,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  stop  Providence.  And  if 
Jimmy  was  removed,  too,  why,  after 
the  way  he’d  acted,  I wasn’t  going  to 
worry.  Even  if  he  had  no  ticket  and 
no  money,  Anne  Louise  had  four  dollars 
and  eighty-six  cents  and  he  could  bor- 
row. So  when  the  flyer  pulled  in  I 
rose  and,  remarking,  “Here’s  the  train,” 
walked  out  of  the  door.  Jimmy  fol- 
lowed, tenderly  helping  Anne  Louise 
along,  though  she  is  an  able-bodied 
woman.  It  was  really  too  easy.  In 


their  strange  infatuation  Anne  Louise 
and  Jimmy  never  noticed  that  I merely 
walked  through  the  car  and  got  off  at 
the  other  end,  which  shows  how  the 
human  heart  can  be  made  a fool  of, 
and  we  ought  never  to  let  passion  sway 
our  actions.  After  the  flyer  started 
I went  round  and  got  on  the  local. 

Thinking  it  over  on  my  way  home, 
I decided  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth, 
such  as  hidden  motives,  which  would  be 
misunderstood,  to  mother  and  Aunt 
Katharine.  I knew  I should  have  to  give 
some  explanation  — our  family  is  so 
fussy.  So  when  at  last  I reached  my 
abode  during  this  mortal  life,  I went 
up^stairs  where  mother  and  Aunt  Kath- 
arine were  helping  Elizabeth  try  on  her 
going-away  suit. 

“Aunt  Katharine,”  I began,  “I  have 
some  bad  news  for  you.” 

All  three  of  them  turned  to  me  in 
surprise. 

“I  hope  you  will  be  brave  and  bear 
up  under  it,”  I went  on,  looking  at  her 
pityingly,  because,  of  course,  she  wasn’t 
to  blame  for  my  cousin  and  Jimmy,  ex- 
cept by  having  an  offspring  like  Anne 
Louise. 

“What  on  earth!”  gasped  Aunt 
Katharine. 

“It  will  be  a great  blow  to  you,”  I 
added. 

“For  mercy  sake  what  is  the  matter, 
Barbara,”  mother  demanded. 

“Anne  Louise — ” I began,  but  was 
interrupted  by  a terror-stricken  word 
from  Aunt  Katharine. 

“What  has  happened  to  Anne  Louise? 
Is  she  hurt — dead?  Oh,  that  automo- 
bile!” 

“Calm  yourself.  Aunt  Katharine,”  I 
returned.  “Anne  Louise  is  alive  and 
well.  But  it  looks  as  if  she  has  eloped.” 
Any  one  following  this  story  will  note 
that  I did  not  say  she  actually  had 
eloped.  I said  it  looked  as  if  she  had. 
And  to  an  unprejudiced  observer  it  did. 

Mother  and  Aunt  Katharine  and 
Elizabeth  looked  at  me  with  open 
mouths  and  pop  eyes.  Then  mother 
regained  her  usual  cool  manner.  “ Bar- 
bara Vane,  what  are  you  talking 
about  ? Explain  yourself — explain  your- 
self fully.” 

“I’m  afraid  so,”  I repeated;  “with 
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vokca,  i»a  one  believing  I spoke  tbe  un'^ 
vamished  truth.  But  when  I had  toW 
all,  Htiw*  Jimmy  and  Atin^  bouise  had 
put  me  in  the  back  seat,  negleeting^^  to; 
con\’eese  with  me  because  they  Were 
so  much  Dthervpf^  ix'ciwptcd,  and  tu'W 
they  had  gone  to  Wintori  IPlaee.  in  spite 
of  my  trying  to  make  them  turn  aiDundr 
and  about  the  caVs  hteaklng  dowm,  and 
about  their  getting  on  tbs  Cleveland 
train,  and  all  their  loving  words  and 
actions,  and  aftet  JHother  had  called  up 
Mrs.  St.  John  Jones,  had  admitted: 
that  Jimmy  was  not  at  htnrm,  and  the 
garage  man  had  said  he  had  gonv  iftit 
after  the  ear  at  Jimmy- k 
Aunt  Katharine  knew  ^nt*  Louist!  hdu 
her  ticket  and  lour  dollars  and 
six  cents  in  cash,  why,  tWy 
believe,  me  in  spite- m nor  wia'hihe'  W 


dow'n.  and  Aunt,  Katharine  had  left  in 
the  htloved  rifispinug^;  ^ 

ctmipatii^d  nV  tht  statioir  hv 
Elizabeth’s  ihc>ii|ht5  begaiJ  to  turriv  «« 
I had  hoped  th^y  wotdrh  wadding 

proai:ss)on.  ^ ■' 

''liifc  idea  slu:  said, 
dningv  suejr  a 

Horrid  vlitcle;  yrcatuffel ' Bhe*i : di>n»;  afl 
she.  icawild  irn  ruin  m_v  wedding.  She. 
knew  J waF^  Ttairntfng  on  her  h>r  my 
bridesmaid;  ?Cow  1 suppmet  there  :ts 
nnrhirag  fp  dp' btit  to  have  llarhaja.*' 

^ ' Bpt  1 hyvkyd  Eli'zahfcth  rjUieyEy  ip  .tfe 

r''’dhhvty  thiok  i t^re  f'iii 
y»-M'u:  vwddjhed'i  f.hdddh'rv',"^ 

’’’ViHL  ^ Elizas 

;iiethv'':i'i>L'-'Awdh''S'hyd^^  just:  like- 

|i:ihshv''’’':’'''W^  .'  1'.  trhnupht  you 

we  m:  crat.y  'it  bmif,  if  r*  ;■  ^ > : , 
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“No,”  I said,  “I’m  not.  I’m  too 
ugly.  My  hair  is  straight  and  my  nose 
is  too  long,  and  I haven’t  any  com- 
plexion.” I spoke  bitingly,  but  Eliza- 
beth did  not  see  the  sarcasm. 

“I  don’t  see  what  difference  that 
makes.  You’re  the  only  one  left.  I’ve 

{ot  to  have  you.  You  know  as  well  as 
do  that  I can’t  have  an  uneven  number 
of  bridesmaids.” 

“Still,  I don’t  think  I’ll  be  in  it.” 
“Mother!”  It  was  a comfort  to  me, 
after  the  way  she  had  acted,  to  hear  the 
note  of  anguish  in  Elizabeth’s  voice. 
“Do  you  hear  what  that  child  says?” 

For  the  first  and  only  time  in  her  life 
mother  did  not  turn  against  me  and 
side  with  Elizabeth.  “You’ll  have  to 
settle  it  yourself,  my  dear,”  she  said, 
wearily.  “You  know  what  I told  you 
when  you  decided  to  have  Anne  Louise 
in  Barbara’s  place.  I can’t  blame  the 
child.” 

I gave  my  sister  a triumphant  look. 
Of  course  I had  no  intention  of  not  being 
in  the  wedding,  but  I didn’t  tell  Eliza- 
beth so,  and  to  secure  my  services  I 
made  her  promise  me  a vanity  box  with 
real  rouge  in  it  and  a pink  crepe-de-Chine 
nightgown  she’d  worn  only  once.  I 
guess  she  regretted  she’d  ever  said  any- 
thing about  my  frizzy  mahogany. 

. It  was  with  a feeling  of  calm  satisfac- 
tion that  I went  up  to  my  room  early 
that  evening  to  make  myself  beautiful 
as  the  morning.  Any  one  of  the  female 

Sender  who  believes  it  is  woman’s  first 
uty  to  look  her  best  will  realize  what 
a severe  blow  I had  when,  on  looking  in 
my  bottom  drawer,  I found  that  my 
wonderful  toilet  preparations  were  com- 
pletely and  entirely  gone.  Not  even  a 
cork  was  left.  I took  everything  out  of 
the  drawer,  and  even  looked  under  the 

Eaper  at  the  bottom.  Some  one  must 
ave  taken  them,  and  it  wasn’t  a mouse, 
because  there  were  no  crumbs  left.  I 
suspected  Delphine  right  away.  She’s 
always  snooping  around  my  room  “tidy- 
ing up,”  but  I know  very  well  it’s  really 
to  see  if  I’ve  borrowed  anything  from 
Kit  or  Elizabeth.  As  I couldn’t  find 
my  bottles  in  her  room,  I supposed  she’d 
taken  them  to  mother,  and  I searched 
through  mother’s  room  syruptitiously, 
also  through  Kit’s  and  Elizabeth’s,  but 
I was  not  rewarded.  I found  not  even 


a trace  of  an)rthing  that  had  once  been 
there  and  used  up.  I did  not  dare  ask 
any  one  where  they  were,  for  there 
would  be  unpleasant  inquiries  and  I 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  use 
them,  even  if  found,  on  account  of  being 
too  young. 

It  was  while  I was  making  a last 
desperate  search  through  Kit’s  stocking- 
bag  that  I heard  sounds  which  gave  me 
even  a more  tragical  feeling  floating  up 
from  below.  I knew  right  away  what 
it  was.  No  one  in  our  family,  thank 
goodness!  has  such  a sickeningly  sweet 
voice  as  that  I heard.  It  was  my  cousin 
Anne  Louise.  After  thinking  her  safely 
borne  farther  from  me  every  instant,  it 
gave  me  a terrible  wrench.  As  her 
voice  kept  running  on  and  on,  I suppose 
she  was  telling  how  she  and  Jimmy 
took  the  wrong  train,  and  all,  but  I 
did  not  care  to  know  about  it.  It  was 
enough  and  too  much  for  me  to  hear, 
over  the  banisters,  that  the  enmne  had 
broken  down  this  side  of  Columbus,  and 
she  and  Jimmy  had  taken  the  chance 
of  getting  oflF'  and  coming  back  on  Anne 
Louise’s  four  dollars  and  eighty-six 
cents.  I think  it  is  the  Bible,  but  it 
may  be  Luke  McLuke,  which  says  that 
Providence  takes  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  children,  which  is  why 
Anne  Louise  got  back.  I felt,  after 
evemhing,  that  I could  not  endure  to 
see  her,  so  when  finally  she  had  come 
up-stairs,  and  all  the  time  she  was 
clinking  things  around  in  the  dressing- 
room  for  ever  so  long,  I pretended  to  be 
in  a deep  sleep.  Really  I was  thinking 
rapid  thoughts  to  myself.  I saw  that 
all  chance  of  my  being  in  the  wedding 
was  a^in  ruined,  this  time  forever,  as 
fickle  Elizabeth  would  change  back  to 
Anne  Louise.  But  I made  up  my  mind 
that  she  wasn’t  going  to  be  in  it,  either. 
The  human  heart  cannot  endure  for- 
ever. There  was  just  one  way  to 
stop  her.  That  was  a way  my  whole 
soul  rebelled  against,  being  to  have  the 
gold  gauze  dress  disappear.  But  bad 
as  it  would  be  never  to  see  the  lovely 
thing  again,  it  would  be  worse  to  have 
Anne  Louise  go  parading  up  the  aisle 
in  it  and  then  take  it  home  to  Cleve- 
land to  aid  her  in  being  more  of  a vam- 
pire than  she  already  was.  At  first  I did 
not  know  how  I was  going  to  manage  to 
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iJfcr  awa^  wth  itv  though.  If  I cut  ^Veren’r  very  ciHtifhitabie;  But  at  last 
tip  4iid  roothw  she  she  fd!  iuto  uneasy  shimbtra  and  I 

would  suspect  jny  at  am  Sneaked . out  of  the  toom.  'Fhe  gold- 

always  suspected  of  causing  all  rhrsfor-  gauvse  dress  Was  hanging  in  the  hall 
tunes,  I could  not  burn  it  in  the  fu.r-r  dyset;  I found  Jt  and  made  my  way 
nace,  which  ■waStt*f  goi^,  -aud  there  was  to  the  basenw*’*,  which  w'as  spookey 
no  place- 1 could  hide  it  and  not  have  it  and  took  much  bravery  yo  go  into,  I 
discovered,  ,l  thought  I had  found  a folihd  the  box;  With  a sad  and  brfeak- 
hnlliant  plan  when  I thought  of  the  itig  heart  1 kisi^d  the  g«dd  gaiize  dress 
box  which  my  sister  and  sr>me  of  her  and  folded  it  away  between  rivo  Jayets 
friends  had  been  packing  in  our  base-r  of  canTort-ilannd  pajamas.,  No  one. 
nient  ,<dr  the  wounded  soldiers.,  I had  wall  fever  know  itf  Wf  1 felt  like  out 
heard  Kit  tell  Conrad  he  must  surely  Father  Ahtaham  tiering  up^I^ 
joatf  it  up  early  in  the  morhing^  as  the  1 wUl  how the  remaniitvg  hours 
«r.ipres^an  was  coming  for  it  at  six-  of  the  night  unrd  the  oejft  mortnne  at 
thirty,  Alas!  I did  not  know  what  eight  o'clock,  when- 1 w-as  awakened  i;i^^ 
Providence  had  in  stoTc.,or  I shouid  have  an  eat-pie'reeing  anti  long  cry  front  Anne 
trusted  him,  and  hot  decided  to  Steal  hoidse.  She  was  standing  -at  the  foot 
down  in  th4  dead  6f  night,  and  add  the  of  tny  bed,' crying  childishTy.  j\t  ifeast, 

fold-gauafe  dress  ’ the  foileGtion  of  'I  supposed  it  was  .Ahnc  Louise,  because 
edrsocks  and  khitted  it  haa  on  her  kimona.  But  she  was  no 

therp:  havihg  dropped  stilches)  But  i longer  beautiful,  oc  even  fit  foe  society 
couldn'*!  dd  .an^y^tmng  dhi  it  .Anne -Louise  in  any  w’ay-  Her  face  had  grown,  fleshy 
teas  asleep,  and  it  Seemed  to  me  she  and  very'  red  in  the  mgbt,  and  it  had  a 
■w'ould  never  come  oiit  of  the  dmssing-  green,  pasty  substance  stickinfc  over  it 
room.  I beard  her  brushing’ at  her  hair  m -splotches.  jApd  instead  of  beautiful 
and  rattling  for  agfes,  -aha  when  ^he  waving  ringlets  ishe  had  hair  of  a ^tifF, 
finally  turned  out  the  light  and  came-  hiishy  variety,  which  ahe  One  v-ould  set 
to  bed  she  kept  fussing'  around  .as  if  she  ho  comb  im’ented  would  go  through. 
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“You  horrid,  horrid  girl!”  she  was 
shrieking,  “just  see  what  you’ve  done!” 

I stared  at  her  in  astonishment. 

“You’ve  ruined  me!”  she  kept  re- 
peating. 

Before  I could  ask  her  what  I had 
to  do  with  it,  mother  opened  the  door. 
“What  is — ” she  began,  but,  giving  one 
look  at  Anne  Louise,  she  retired  into 
silence. 

“ Barbara  said  it  would  make  me 
beautiful  as  the  morning,”  my  cousin 
wailed.  “I  know  she  did  it  on  pur- 
pose!” 

At  her  words  a great  illumination 
dawned  on  me.  I got  out  of  bed  and 
went  into  the  dressing-room.  It  was 
as  I thought.  On  the  washstand  were 
the  two  empty  bottles  which  had  once 
held  Aurora  Complexion  Renewer  and 
Liquid  Golderine.  I don’t  see  why  I 
had  not  thought  of  looking  into  Anne 
Louise’s  bag  the  night  before.  I ought 
naturally  to  have  suspected  one  who 
was  both  a Christian  Character  and  a 
Vampire.  I might  have  charged  her 
with  being  a thief,  or  even  had  her  put 
in  jail,  but,  looking  at  her,  I could  not 
help  feeling  that  she  had  done  a great 
deal  for  me.  Any  one  could  see  that 
she  was  ruined  for  the  wedding.  Even 
Elizabeth  recognized  it. 

“Well,  Barbara,”  she  said,  crisply, 
“don’t  waste  any  more  time.  YouM 
better  begin  to  dress  right  away.” 

Anne  Louise  gave  a low  moan,  and  a 
thrill  of  triumph  shot  through  me.  “If 
you  lend  me  your  face  powder — ” I be- 
gan. What  stopped  me  was  the  awful 
thought  of  how  the  gold-gauze  dress 
was  mashed  between  two  layers  of 
canton-flannel  pajamas  and  long  e’er 
this  on  its  way  to  the  wounded  soldiers. 
Without  a word  I slithered  from  the 
room.  Elizabeth  thought  I had  gone 
to  perform  my  absolutions,  but  I had 
not.  I went  and  sat  on  the  back  stairs^ 
which  is  comparatively  private  and  en- 
deared to  me  by  being  the  place  where 
in  my  youth  I read  Elsie  Dinsmore  and 
other  immoral  books  unknown  to  my 
parents.  I needed  quiet  to  think. 

The  only  plan  I could  invent  was  to 
send  Sarah  Delle  Sherwin,  who  had  long 
vowed  eternal  friendship  to  me,  down 
to  the  express  office  to  rescue  the  dress. 
So  I called  her  up  and  told  her  that  now 


was  the  time  to  prove  that  her  prostra- 
tions of  affection  were  real.  I must  say 
she  did  not  seem  quite  so  cordial  as  I 
had  expected.  She  said  her  mother  did 
not  allow  her  to  go  to  rough  places  like 
express  offices,  and  that,  anyway,  she 
did  not  know  where  it  was,  nor  what  to 
say  when  she  got  there.  But  after  I 
had  hinted  to  her  that  unless  she  was 
able  in  some  way  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  and  help  me,  I would  not 
be  able  to  save  her  any  wedding-cake 
or  salted  almonds,  for  which  she  has  a 
special  infinity,  she  agreed  to  go.  I 
then  called  up  the  express  office. 

“This  is  Mrs.  Kesley  Vane  speaking,” 
I told  the  man  who  answered.  (This 
was  not  a lie,  but  only  an  anachronism.) 
“I  sent  off  an  express  package  this  morn- 
ing which  had  in  it  by  mistake  the  dress 
my  daughter  was  going  to  wear  to  her 
sister’s  wedding  to-day.  Unless  I can 
recover  it  all  is  lost.  If  I send  my 
daughter  down  for  it,  can  you  open  the 
box  and  let  her  take  the  dress  out?” 

The  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
at  first  did  not  seem  to  think  that  this 
could  be  done.  He  said  it  was  “irregu- 
lar.” But  after  I had  misrepresented  to 
him  that  he  could  add  onto  our  bill  any 
amount  which  his  trouble  was  worth, 
he  became  more  gentlemanly  and  told 
me  to  send  my  daughter  ri^ht  down. 

The  next  hour  was  a terrible  one  for 
me.  I felt  myself  aging  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Delphine  was  very  nice  about 
shampooing  my  hair  with  mother’s  spe^ 
cial  shampoo  mixture,  and  Elizabeth  let 
me  use  her  nail  polishes  and  cold  creams. 
I was  all  ready  for  the  icing  (speaking 
poetically  and  meaning  by  that,  my 
dress),  when  Sarah  Delle  returned  and 
said  that  they  had  opened  the  box  and 
that  the  dress  was  not  there.  They  had 
taken  evetything  out  of  the  box  and 
looked  inside  all  the  pajamas,  but  no. 
She  said  the  man  appeared  to  be  an- 
gered, and  used  some  strong  words  when 
she  was  obliged  to  hurry  away  to  tell 
me,  and  so  leave  the  pajamas,  socks, 
et  setterah,  scattered  over  the  floor  for 
him  to  pick  up.  Heavens!  It  was  an 
awful  moment.  I felt  that  the  end  had 
come  and  I abandoned  myself  to  tear- 
less despair. 

It  was  while  thus  engaged,  after  Sarah 
Delle  had  gone,  reminding  me  on  her 
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way  out  of  the  almonds,  that  there  was 
a Imock  at  my  door. 

“Come  in,”  I said,  dully. 

It  was  mother.  But  I did  not  really 
see  her  at  first,  for,  dangling  from  a 
hanger  in  her  hand  was — oh,  blessed 
sight! — the  gold-gauze  dress.  I could 
not  speak,  but  only  stare. 

“Here  is  your  dress,  Barbara,”  mother 
said.  “You’re  all  ready  for  it,  aren’t 
you?  How  nice  you  look!”  There  was 
a peculiar  expression  in  her  voice  and 
in  her  eye  that  made  me  think  she 
knew  all  and  was  not  angry. 

“Oh,  mother  darling!”  I cried,  throw- 
ing my  arms  around  her  neck.  “Where, 
where  did  you  find  it?” 


“Be  careful,”  said  mother;  “don’t 
muss  my  hair.  Yes,  I took  the  dress 
out  of  the  box.  You  didn’t  know  I 
heard  vou  last  night  and  followed  you 
into  the  cellar.  It  really  was  very 
naughty  of  you,  Barbara.’’ 

“Oh,  I know  it  was,  now!”  I burst 
out.  “I—” 

“However,”  mother  went  on,  “we’ll 
say  no  more  about  it.  I have  not  men- 
tioned it.  I’ll  send  Delphine  to  button 
you  up.”  She  started  for  the  door  and 
opened  it  half-way.  Then  she  closed 
it  again  and  turned  to  me.  “When 
your  Aunt  Katharine  and  I were  girls,” 
she  added,  reminiscently,  “she  was  very 
much  like  Anne  Louise.” 


A Song  For  Winter 

BY  MRS.  SCHUYLER  VAN  RENSSELAER 

SPEAK  not  of  snow  and  cold  and  rime 
Now  they  prevail. 

Would  you  have  joy  in  winter-time. 

Think  of  the  pale 

New  green  that  comes,  of  blossoming  lilacs  think. 
Larkspur,  and  borders  of  the  fringed  pink. 

And  sing,  if  winter  grants  you  heart  to  sing, 

Of  summer  and  of  spring. 

Would  you  secure  some  happiness 
In  frosty  hours. 

Trust  to  the  eye  external  less 
Than^  to  the  powers 

Of  inward  sight  that  even  now  may  show 
Opaline  seas,  blue  hilltops,  and  the  glow 
Of  daybreak  on  the  glades  where  thrushes  sing 
In  summer  and  in  spring. 

Gaze  not  on  fettered  lake  and  brook 
And  sullen  skies. 

But  in  your  happy  memory  look 
Where  beauty  lies 
As  once  it  was,  as  it  shall  be  again 
When  sunshine  floods  the  fields  of  blowing  grain. 
And  sing,  as  must  who  would  in  winter  sing, 

Cn  summer  and  of  spring. 
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The,  Chmwsis  season  is  a time 
ivhich  hofiJefs  so  fast  tjpon  eter- 
mtj  thoughts  that  th^' 

willingly  Jnvtte  the  supernatiiral  into 
their  such  forms  of 

the  yk'eird  as  Hattnt  the  tealms  of  terse, 
tlrougb  they  do  not  refuse  them  if  they 
approach  farm  the:  borders tif  cvery-dt^ 
prosci  Perhaps  they  are  even  gladder  tjf 
them  from  that  qhamf,  as^ 
greater  hotHtyi  of  rndt e o nejtpected- 
ness.  Now  is  the  time,  or  once  it  was, 
that  young  people,  of  whatever  age,  like 
to  crouch  »>r,  rhe  nig  Ibefore  the-  hre  and 
tell  ope  another  stories  which  they  have 
read,  and  which,  if  they  have  read  them 
in  prose.  Arc  easier  to  tell,  than  those 
they  have  reatliii  verse,  heeause  they  d<0 
not  ask  to  he  t^peated  purte  hi 
of  the  original,  ^and  mr  watted  in- 
exact, a re  more  Ukewbat  happens  to  peor 
pis  one  knows.  Yet  they  ate 
hhest  quality  of  \vetfdnesst  ftiey  bring 
a shuddei',.^  hut  not  the  SV/ift  light  shiver 
which  is  to  a shudder  wKat  ‘^  ehiU  is  tp 
a cold,  Of  a thrill  is  to  gpose»fiesh-  The 
thingsJn  verse  are  shongf,  an^ 
rhere  It  some  o»e  on  the  hearth  before 
the  ftre  who  knpws  them  by  hgaft,  and 
can  k'Cite  th?m  entiw- the  surround- 
ing breathle;j>ne.ss*  Or  some  one  may 
jump  «|J  and  carch  from 

the  shelf  g fedttk.  that  the  hand  knows 
how  (o  find  in  the  dark,  and  then  crouch 
dowti  and  ,sfo#ly  read  the  piece  by  the; 
flicker  of  the  It  may  be  a bit 

from  Q>fecidge,  or  the  Rassettis,  brother 
pr  si  stet,  or  Emily  Dickirtsort:,  or  Kea  cs 
in  some  mwi  momenta,  »rf  nowa  then 
Scott,  pr  Epe  ahnpre  any rvhett,  or  Will- 
iam Blafe;ej,  dr  Ebehexftf  Jones  fin  that 
w'onde.rl'jil  tRuig  abuur  ^’vchen  the  world 
beEins  huming  up,**  and  the  Srst  little 
soft  in  the  woodland  show  like. 

crocus  in  the  sJiade/''),  or  Leigh  Hum; 
by  fortunate  chanccK  or  not  vety 
quently  Tennyson,  But  if  thelns  hap- 
pens to  be  ope  of  the  corapariy  who  . 


knirws  of  the  best  and  sheerest  bit  of 
weirdness  in  the  wtsrld,  he  read 
The  Listeners'*  from  the  sittt  recent 
volume  of  Walter  de  la  Mare,  or,  if  be 
has  .not  the  book,  then  from  Mr, 
fifai'thw’aire''s  ErifieW  jdn/Aofegy  c/  //,v 
PAdic  Tear  fnt ' :tr  is  ',fe-  ■ 

printed  in  full;  We  are  yimost  winded 
to  reprint  it  in  full  here,  it; 
fsorn  line  to  line,  but  wb  will  only  give 
the'bejginnihg;/  V 

“Is  fher^  anybo<ly  tljcrv:’'  said  the  Traveler, 
Rpockihg  oil  the  niOonlVt  door » 

And  hh  horse*  in  the  silence  champed  the 
' gra'sse.s  ■ '■ 

Of  the  forest  s ferny  floor; 

And  a bird  fltw  op  out  of  the  t'jsrt  t. 

Above  the  Tf  a vrlers  head: 

And  He  smprv  UfM>a  the  dopt  a secopd  time; 
“is  ehetfc  imyhady  ihereF'  he  said. 

We  need  itot  Ro  on,  for,  as  a partner  of 
the  luapjtation,  the  reader  kiiows  what 
follows; 

But  no  one  descended  to  the  Tiyveler; 

No  head  from  the  ieaf'friP^d  Wll 
Leaned  over  antS  looked,  into  nl.s  gray  eyes, 
Where,  he!  kt>:Mjd  pitT{)leXed  and  still. 

But  orjiy  a KW  of  phimtom  h 
That  dwelt  in  the  Icmf  houses  then 
Stood  li^itening  in  thi?  quiet  of  the  tnironlight 
■To  ; that;  world  of  men  : 

Stood  thrhpgi'rtg  th6'f aipt  moonheams  iwi  thp; : 
4kfk.;sia£irc; ; Y* v 

Idiat  goes  duwtt  into  the  empty  half, 
Hertfceiung  in  >n  'mrted  arid  shakeu 
By  ilw  bocly  TtevelerV-  t,rlL 


Without  anqthist  line,  .afiothet  word, 
the  test  imifarts  itself  in  the  yibration  of 
the  rhvt.lnn,  well  as  if 

we  lef  chy  i^t  telFtisf 

And  ,lu  R-lf  in  his'  h their  strangeness, 
Their  .stillricss  ansWefirtg  his  cry, 

While.  hi.s  horse  moved,  cropping  the  dark 
;;  tiirf*  ■ 

'Nf.ath  rhe  stirred  and  leafy  skjv 
For  he  suddenly  .smote  on  the  door,  -even 
Lbiideri  and  ufted  his  head: 

'‘Tell:  them  I came,,  and  itO  one  .tRSwered, 
That  I kept  my  word/' , he  said. 
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The  very  breathing  of  the  earth  is  felt 
in  the  irregular  movement  of  the  verse, 
and  the  stars  and  the  leaves  tremble  in 
it  together.  It  is  the  supernatural  power 
of  all  poetry  and  it  is  peculiarly  the  gift 
of  this  poet,  who  takes  our  souls  with  the 
mere  movement  of  those  irregular  poetic 
feet  of  his,  as  they  suddenly  stop  and 
sometimes  stiffen  with  a spondaic  grace. 

Never  the  least  stir  made  the  listeners, 

Though  every  word  he  spake 
Fell  echoing  through  the  shadowiness  of  the 
still  house 

From  the  one  man  left  awake; 

Ay,  they  heard  his  foot  upon  the  stirrup. 

And  the  sound  of  iron  on  stone, 

And  how  the  silence  surged  softly  backward 

When  the  plunging  hoofs  were  gone. 

There!  We  have  given  the  whole 
poem,  when  we  honestly  had  not  meant 
to;  though  perhaps  it  has  given  itself 
in  spite  of  us,  divining  that  with  less  we 
should  not  pay  our  debt  to  the  poet  or 
the  reader,  for  each  seems  to  have  a 
claim  upon  us.  The  weird  does  not  will- 
ingly lend  itself  to  comment,  far  less  to 
interpretation.  It  is  witchcraft  or  witch- 
ery, which  you  please,  but  it  is  of  an 
aerial,  twilight  beauty  that  no  alien 
words  can  give  again  to  eye  or  ear,  at 
least  no  words  of  even  the  willingest  criti- 
cism. All  one  can  do  is  to  wonder  in  vain 
how  the  poet  came  by  his  gift,  and  how 
he  contrives  to  impart  its  divine  rapture 
again,  for  it  is  rapture  such  as  no  gaiety 
of  song  can  give.  Certain  character- 
istics are  obvious  here,  as  that  it  has 
the  simple  regular  grace  of  poetry  when 
it  begins  to  find  itself  in  the  old  balladry, 
that  its  light  dancing  step,  wilfully  in  or 
out  of  time,  is  of  a loveliness  conscious 
art  never  has;  though  when  you  have 
said  this  you  have  to  ask  yourself 
whether  it  is  not  an  effect  of  the  most 
conscious  art.  Mr.  de  la  Mare  is  master 
of  it,  and  there  are  numbers  of  other 
things  in  his  two  books.  The  Listeners 
(named  so  after  that  masterpiece)  and 
Peacock  Pie,  which  recalls  that  master- 
piece by  a touch  here  and  there,  but  is 
never  quite  it  or  nearly  it.  No  one  else 
seems  able  to  summon  the  Weird  from 
its  mystic  hiding-place — and  he  not 
often — in  the  volume  mostly  playing  with 
childish  things,  though  the  Eery,  the 
Phantom,  the  Quaint  come  often  enough 
when -he  asks  them  in  Peacock  Pie. 
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Perhaps  we  are  trying  to  distinguish 
where  there  are  no  differences,  and  we 
wish  Mr.  Braithwaite  had  made  this 
new-old  poetry  of  Mr.  de  la  Mare’s 
the  text  of  larger  discourse  than  he  has 
done.  He  is  a critic  very  much  to  our 
mind,  and  is  the  most  intelligent  his- 
torian of  contemporary  poetry  we  can 
think  of.  His  knowledge  of  the  field 
which  he  has  explored  before  this  in- 
cludes an  Anthology  of  Elix^bethan 
Verse  which  may  well  rank  near  the 
Oxford  Book  of  Verse,  and  has  done  sin- 
gular justice  to  a longish  period  of  our 
Magazine  Verse  in  his  antnologies  of  it 
for  the  years  1814-15-16.  He  is  a 
critic  of  natural  and  instructed  taste, 
and  of  generous  feeling  that  is  even 
rarer  than  good  taste.  We  are  not  so 
sure  that  the  dialogue  form  of  The 
Poetic  Year  is  as  fortunate  as  some- 
thing more  direct  would  have  been; 
time  and  strength  are  spent  upon  the 
task  of  characterizing  the  several  speak- 
ers which  we  should  have  liked  given  to 
the  subjects  in  hand;  but  the  result  is 
still  an  admirable  piece  of  criticism 
where  the  changing  light  is  usefully 
thrown  from  the  several  minds  supposed 
various.  The  best  of  it  is  that  it  is 
always  the  light  of  Mr.  Braithwaite*s 
own  mind  upon  the  matter  in  hand. 
What  appears  from  the  matter  is  the 
prevailing  subjectivity  of  the  stuff  con- 
sidered. The  poets  deal  with  them- 
selves, their  feelings,  their  feelings  about 
their  feelings,  and  seldom  with  their 
feelings  about  the  feelings  of  their  crea- 
tions. There  is  almost  no  story-telling, 
but  there  is  analysis  of  the  writers’ 
emotions  no  end,  Or,  if  that  is  saying 
it  rather  in  excess,  what  we  mean  is  that 
there  is  apparently  nothing  for  the 
writers  to  have  so  much  emotion  about. 
The  result  is  now,  somewhat  as  it  was 
in  Goethe’s  latest  time,  just  a hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  the  young  German 
poets  did  not  evolve  camels  from  their 
inner  consciousness,  but  dealt  with  their 
consciousness  as  something  that  camels 
might  be  evolved  from  if  they  got  down 
to  business,  which  they  apparently  never 
did. 

We  hope  this  is  not  saying  or  hinting 
that  there  is  not  a great  deal  of  beauty 
in  the  new  poetry,  both  in  Mr.  Braith- 
waite’s  appreciative  purveyance  and  in 
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the  volumes  which  have  failed  to  fall 
under  his  friendly  eye  and  kindly  hand. 
There  is  abundance  of  beauty,  a whole 
bargain-counter  iridescence  of  it,  and 
since  the  new  poetry  has  mainly  stopped 
stumping  along  on  the  prose  feet  of  free 
verse,  there  is  a rich  harmony  of  gram^ 
phonic  records.  Quite  seriously,  there  is 
much  more  beauty  in  the  new  poetry 
than  there  was  in  the  old,  or,  if  not  that, 
then  in  the  middle-aged,  such  as  the  new 
poets  tried  giving  an  uneager  world  in 
the  decades  from  1850  to  1900.  They 
had  always  the  great  ones  with  them 
then,  and  they  sang  as  like  and  looked 
as  like  Tennyson  and  Browning  and 
Longfellow  as  they  could,  but  not  to  an 
effect  of  as  much  beauty  as  we  could 
have  wished.  Such  of  them  as  survive 
that  period,  and  as  we  could  easily 
count  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  not 
to  say  thumbs,  might  well  inspire  the 
hope  that  Mr.  Braithwaite  will  yet 
make  an  anthology  of  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

To  be  sure,  one  of  the  best  poets  of  the 
period  has  already  done  this;  we  have 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman’s  excellent 
anthology;  and  nothing  of  Mr.  Braith- 
waite’s  could  be  gentler  or  wiser,  though 
it  might  cast  the  light  of  the  newer  day 
upon  the  work  of  that  time,  and  this 
would  be  valuable.  We  should,  for  in- 
stance, be  glad,  if  no  more,  to  have  him 
speak  in  his  very  intelligent,  very  sym- 
l^thetic,  fashion  of  the  Poems  of  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard,  whom  his  latest  pub- 
lisher or  editor  now  calls  “the  Poet  of 
the  South  Seas,’’  but  who  may  be  more 
fully  described  as  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing writers,  one  of  the  most  original 
writers,  of  the  Bret-Harte  and  Mark- 
Twain  era  of  California  literature.  He 
will  always  be  best  known  to  the  average 
forgetter  of  the  time  by  the  entirely 
charming  volume  of  South  Sea  Idyls, 
which  are  not  only  the  best  Californian 
prose  of  their  period,  but  are  of  the  best 
prose  then  anywhere  written — light,  easy, 
touching,  whimsical,  pictorial  essays  and 
sketches.  The  best  praise  of  the  poems 
in  this  volume  is  the  attribution  of  the 
like  qualities  to  them,  but  it  cannot  hon- 
estly be  given  in  the  same  heaping 
measure.  The  poems  are  such  as  would 
have  made  him  an  almost  first-rate  repu- 
tation, say,  in  the  later  eighteen-sixties 


or  earlier  seventies,  but  cannot  win  it  for 
him  in  these  more  diflicult  nineteen- 
sixteens  or  seventeens.  More  delightful 
than  either  his  prose  or  his  verse  was 
the  man  himself,  who  is  gone  from  the 
sight  but  not  from  the  love  of  any  that 
ever  knew  him.  One  such  recalls  a first 
belated  meeting  with  him,  after  a long 
missing  of  him,  which  left  only  a fleeting 
hotograph  of  him  behind,  and  remem- 
ers  s^ing,  with  this  in  mind,  “Stod- 
dard, r thought  you  were  young  and 
flowing,”  and  Stoddard’s  answering, 
with  a deep  sigh  of  humorous  sense,  “ I 
used  to  flow.”  It  was  all  he  said,  but 
it  was  just  the  word,  as  every  word  he 
used  about  himself  was  apt  to  be.  He 
was  so  greatly  and  constantly  beloved 
of  hospitality  that,  as  he  complained 
once,  he  was  being  perpetually  passed 
round  on  a plate,  and  there  were  none 
of  his  hosts  who  did  not  wish  to  add  some 
special  garniture  to  the  dish. 

It  seems  rather  in  his  praise  than  oth- 
erwise that  he  wrote  a largely  illegible, 
beautiful-looking  hand,  and  if  you  had 
any  particular  trouble  with  a given 
word,  you  found  that  it  was  misspelled. 
These  traits  seem  to  have  been,  besides 
his  utter  lovableness,  what  commended 
him  for  private  secretary  to  the  great, 
the  good,  the  wise  Mark  Twain,  when 
once  they  were  in  England  together,  and 
formed  the  humorist’s  defense  against 
the  public  that  flocked  upon  him  for  his 
personal  acquaintance  alter  their  public 
appreciation  of  him  as  a lecturer.  Few 
could  get  by  the  Delphic  responses  which 
Stoddard  made  to  the  prayers  for  inter- 
views, and  if  any  came  upon  apparent 
invitation  it  could  be  orally  explained 
that  what  they  had  taken  for  consent 
was  refusal  spelled  the  wrong  way.  It 
is  a pity  not  to  give  the  facts  in  such 
words  as  Mark  Twain’s  own,  but  few 
could  ever  have  done  this,  and  none 
now;  and  when  asked  for  his  recollec- 
tions Stoddard  himself  was  vague  and 
doubtful. 

He  had  a precious  diction  of  his  own, 
and  a use  of  phrase  which  passed  all 
others.  Once  when  he  had  not  been 
heard  from  for  rather  a long  time,  he 
v^te,  explaining,  “I  have  been  very 
sick,  poor  thing,”  and  that  was  all  one 
could  ask,  so  f^l  of  gentle  and  fitting 
pathos.  Whoever  knew  him  adjusted 
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himself  willingly  to  the  conditions  of  his 
whimsical  humor,  and  when  Stoddard 
became  a convert  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a re- 
ligious house  of  that  faith,  in  his  sup- 
osed  quality  of  instructor  in  literature, 
e heard  the  Plain  Chant  sung  so  much 
that  one  day  he  desperately  asked, 
“Do  you  suppose  the  Plain  Chant  will  be 
heard  in  hell  and  being  answered,  with 
fit  abhorrence,  “Oh  no,  no!”  he  declared, 
“Then  I wish  to  go  to  hell.”  Perhaps 
this  was  not  altogether  true;  it  was 
Stoddard’s  version  of  something  like  the 
fact,  which  possibly  never  occurred  at 
all,  and  was  merely  an  expression  of  his 
extreme  weariness  of  the  Plain  Chant. 
It  was  hard  to  take  Stoddard’s  conver- 
sion seriously,  though  envelopes  of  his 
letters  often  bore  the  initials  S.  O.  J. 
in  the  lower  left-hand  comer,  which  in- 
terpreted themselves  better  than  the 
words  they  stood  for  would  if  these  had 
been  written  out.  None  who  knew, 
which  is  to  say  loved,  him  could  regret 
his  conversion,  and  his  most  Protestant 
friends  might  rejoice  with  the  Mother 
Church  in  his  finding  a home  with  her. 

His  life  had  been  mostly  orphaned, 
and  sometimes  it  was  very  hard,  when, 
far  from  being  passed  around  on  a lordly 
dish,  he  remained  on  platters  otherwise 
scraped  bare.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to 
the  South  Sea  Idyls  and  read  “A  Prodi- 
gal in  Tahiti,”  he  will  learn  how  priva- 
tion may  be  cheerfully,  even  gaily, 
home,  and  yet  be  of  veiy  hungry  reality; 
it  is  a wonderful  bit  in  the  telling.  But 
while  he  abode  in  that  kind  religious 
house  where  he  heard  the  Plain  Chant  so 
much  too  often  he  was  safe  from  all  else, 
and  one  might  well  have  wished  him  to 
continue  there. 

But  we  did  not  certainly  know;  all 
knowledges  of  him  were  uncertain,  even 
those  which  he  imparted  himself;  such 
enchanting  things  had  happened  to  him, 
however,  that  you  wished  to  believe 
them  all.  What  might  not  have  really 
happened  to  a man  who,  going  for  a 
week-end  at  the  house  of  a Californian 
couple,  was  met  by  the  host  chasing  the 
hostess  round  the  house  with  a revolver? 


He  had  an  album  full  of  photographs  and 
autographs  of  his  varied  acquaintance 
which  he  lectured  upon  with  a pointing 
finger  in  such  terms  as,  “This  lady,  if 
you  please,  poisoned  her  husband,”  or 
‘‘These  verses  were  written  by  the  poet 
the  night  before  he  was  hanged.”  He  had 
a wild  imagination  as  well  as  a kindly, 
and  he  let  you  believe  what  you  chose. 

He  was  long  scandalized  by  a picture 
on  the  cover  of  a pirated  London  edition 
of  the  South  Sea  Idyls,  where  the  artist 
in  his  illustration  of  “Chumming  with 
a Savage,”  had  grossly  misrepresented 
the  nature  of  the  harmless  story.  But 
at  last  fate  intervened  so  unexpectedly 
that  a great  New  York  house  brought 
out  a new  edition  worthy  of  the  beauti- 
ful literature.  The  author  was  unspeak- 
ably rejoiced  and  he  flowed  in  the  rich- 
est gratitude  to  the  friend  who  offered 
to  write  an  introduction  to  it.  He 
computed  that  this  introduction  would 
help  the  book  sell  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  copies,  and  that  he  should 
then  owe  his  friend  at  least  a million 
dollars.  But  he  did  not  mind  that;  he 
rejoiced  in  it,  though  he  easily  assented 
to  his  friend’s  suggestion  of  quittance,  if 
the  flies  which  he  proudly  caught  in  the 
trap  on  his  table  sliould  be  liberated  at 
the  close  of  each  day.  He  was  then  in  the 
hospitable  keeping  of  the  loving  people 
who  renewed  his  halcyon  experience  of 
being  passed  round  on  a plate,  without 
any  of  its  grievances.  Later  one  heard 
that  his  health  had  failed — his  health 
which  ought  always  to  have  been  good; 
and  presently  there  came  word  that 
Stoddard  could  not  walk  about  save  on 
the  arm  of  a friend.  Then  this  sad  pict- 
ure faded  from  thought,  and  then,  after 
whatever  lapse  of  time,  again  came  word 
that  Stoddard,  whom  that  gentle  family 
had  always  had  in  its  keeping,  had  gone 
with  him  to  California,  where  he  died, 
and  where  now  the  volume  of  verse, 
which  merits  greater  praise  than  we  have 
given  it,  has  been  edited  by  one  of  the 
faithful  Californian  friends  who  have 
remained  true  to  his  tradition — by  Miss 
Ina  Coolbrith,  a memorable  poet  of  a 
most  memorable  time. 
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No  editor  is  infallible.  Fifty  years 
of  experience  at  his  job,  following 
presumably  half  that  time’s  ex- 

Eerience  at  living  and  learning,  make 
im  only  comparatively  an  adept.  All 
along  he  is  living  and  learning.  The 
expertness  which  gives  him  merely  facil- 
ity of  judgment  and  organization  is  sure 
to  be  in  his  way.  He  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  preserve  that  freshness  of 
sensibility  and  faculty  incident  to  new 
beginning — the  sense^  of  difficulty. 

In  some  degree  this  sense  is  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  rivalry  in  his  field  of 
work,  new  competitors  constantly  aris- 
iry^  and  challenging  him  to  renewed 
effort.  The  generous  emulation,  divid- 
ing the  field,  strengthens  and  enriches 
the  whole  kingdom  of  literature  as,  since 
the  beginning  of  periodical  publications, 
the  interests  and  aims  of  these  have  been 
identical  with  those  of  book-publishing 
enterprises.  The  general  purpose  in 
both  forms  of  literature  is  the  same. 

Editor,  author,  and  publisher  serve 
that  general  purpose.  The  first  person 
in  this  trinity  is  the  author.  When  the 
editor  reflects  upon  the  history  of  the 
publishing  business  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries since  the  invention  of  the  printing- 
press,  he  is  not  put  to  shame  by  the 
charge  that  he  is  subordinate  to  the  in- 
terests of  that  business.  His  excellence 
is  graded  by  the  degree  of  his  compe- 
tence for  that  service.  The  publishing 
business,  like  every  other  form  of  enter- 
prise, is  competitive,  but  the  well-known 
record  of  representative  publishers 
sufficient!)^  establishes  the  fact  that 
in  the  main  it  has  been  conducted  not 
merely  with  a view  to  material  success, 
but  with  a sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
highest  aims  of  our  modern  civilization. 

Originally  .the  eminent  publisher  was 
himself  the  editor,  as  Blackwood  was, 
trained  by  education  and  practical  ex- 
perience for  adequate  selective  judgment 
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and  initiative.  Hence  the  French  term 
for  publisher  was  editeur.  When  • the 
business  became  more  complex  and  to 
his  other  undertakings  the  publisher 
added  that  of  periodical  puolication, 
while  he  employed  editors  and  profes- 
sional readers,  the  developed  genius 
of  the  publishing  house  determined  the 
aims  and  scope  of  these  complementat^ 
publications  and  the  selection  of  their 
conductors.  The  original  Harpers  were 
wont  to  confess  that  m the  issue  of  their 
Magazine  and  Weekly  they  had  mainly 
in  view  making  them  tenders  to  their 
business — an  assertion  they  might  well 
have  made  with  just  pride,  seeing  what 
that  business  had  become  in  the  educa- 
tional field  and  in  the  currents  of  popular 
thought  and  feeling. 

It  would  be^  interesting  to  follow  the 
course  of  editorial  associations  with 
publishers  from  the  time  that  Samuel 
Johnson  in  his  early  manhood  collabo- 
rated with  Edward  Cave — his  first  liter- 
ary employment — on  The  Gentleman’s 
Magazine.  It  would  make  a volume, 
and  a very  significant  one — its  list  of 
editors  and  editorial  readers  b$ing  a roll- 
call  of  nearly  all  the  distinguished  writers 
of  the  period. 

After  all,  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  literary  world  of  books  and 
periodicals  is  the  audience — apparently 
the  silent  and  passive  partner  of  the 
whole  concern,  but  really  its  postulant, 
limiting  and  controlling  Destiny. 

From  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  publishing  business  it  is  evident  that 
the  books  or  periodicals  issued  by  dif- 
ferent houses  are  as  distinctive  in  char- 
acter almost  as  the  types  of  separate 
individualities.  Each  house  has  its  own 
principle  of  selection.  Its  editors  and 
advisory  readers  accept  and  are  con- 
trolled by  that  principle,  however  liberal 
the  scope  of  their  personal  dilections — so 
that  their  verdict  often  reads,  ‘'Good, 
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but  not  ours.”  Publishers  themselves 
may  read  with  zest  books  they  would  not 
choose  to  publish  and  magazines  quite 
different  from  their  own.  A book  manu- 
smpt  or  a periodical  contribution,  de- 
clined by  one  publisher,  may  be  eagerly 
accepted  by  another.  But  what  is  to  be 
said  of  an  offering  which  runs  the  whole 
gantlet  without  a single  welcome? 

In  the  case  of  a book,  where  a consid- 
erable risk  is  incurred  by  the  publisher, 
the  universal  rejection  may  be  due 
simply  to  reasonable  caution.  The 
Broad  Highway,  Jeffrey  Farnol’s  first 
novel,  was  turned  down  by  several 
American  publishers  to  whoni  it  was 
first  offered  and  who  perhaps  showed  ex- 
cessive timidity,  chiefly  because  it  was 
wholly  English  in  its  atmosphere  and 
local  color  and,  besides,  reflected  past 
rather  than  contemporary  conditions. 
It  was  afterward  accepted  by  the  first 
English  publisher  to  whom  it  was  sub- 
mitted, and  for  the  very  reasons  that 
interfered  with  its  acceptance  in  this 
country.  It  achieved  a remarkable  suc- 
cess and  was  talked  and  written  about  so 
extensively  that  there  was  no  longer  a 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  American  publish- 
ers concerning  it. 

We  see,  then,  how  much  the  audience 
and  what  is  proper  to  it  has  to  do  with 
an  author’s  fortunes;  also  how  a notable 
success  in  a single  venture  inspires  the 
confidence  of  publishers  and  awakens 
ublic  expectations.  Two  generations  of 
roader  and  deeper  culture  in  America 
have  expanded  tne  scope  of  authorship, 
increased  the  assurance  of  publishers  for 
bolder  enterprise,  and  quickened  the 
fi^neral  appreciation  of  true  genius. 
Criticism  rests  upon  a sounder  basis  and, 
even  in  the  daily  press,  is  more  catholic 
and  helpful.  Notwithstanding  the  ever 
more  advanced  specialization  of  litera- 
ture in  books  and  periodicals,  the  tradi- 
tions determining  literary  tastes  and 
assimilations  have  grown  more  flexible. 
Readers  that  were  formerly  crystallized 
in  separate  groups  have  lost  that  rigid 
classification,  blending  or  overlapping. 
Those  who  once  confined  themselves  to 
a favorite  magazine  now  read  several. 
Every  good  new  magazine  helps  every 
other  good  one  already  in  the  field,  and 
each  old  one  seeks  a new  investiture. 
The  lines  of  demarcation  between  pub- 


lishing houses,^  though  still  marking 
heredity  in  distinctive  features,  tend  to 
relax. 

As  the  audience  with  every  new  gen- 
eration comes  to  have  a wider  range  of 
tastes  and  interests  and  is  more  eager 
for  the  satisfaction  of  its  intellectual  and 
esthetic  needs,  with  a better  understand- 
ing of  these,  publishers  are  stimulated  to 
more  progressive  policies  and  the 
chances  for  a more  vigorous  and  pros- 
perous literature  are  increased.  The 
oldest  of  the  established  publishing 
houses  have  constituencies  made  up  of 
three  co-existing  generations,  and  while 
the  youngest  of  these  has  advanced  far 
beyond  the  conventional  limitations 
that,  to  some  extent,  constrained  the 
parents  and,  to  a greater,*  the  grand- 
parents, yet  it  retains  whatever  was  of 
essential  value  in  tradition,  and  each 
generation  has  shown  to  its  elders  a new 
and  clearer  valuation  of  their  own 
standards. 

A constituency  thus  held  together  is 
not  only  an  interesting  social  study,  but 
of  great  value  to  a publisher,  and  worthy 
of  his  cherishing — an  easy  and  natur^ 
accommodation,  since  he  and  his  audi- 
ence have  grown  up  and  been  developed 
on  the  same  lines  of  progress.  The  asso- 
ciation has  a stronger  bond  if  he  is  both 
a book  and  magazine  publisher.  It  is 
in  the  latter  relation  especially  that  we 
wish  now  to  consider  him  and  his  public. 
The  publisher  is  bound  to  his  magazine 
constituency  by  a more  specific  pledge 
than  to  the  buyers  of  his  books,  each 
purchaser  making  his  choice  of  any  par- 
ticular book  according  to  his  individual 
judgment,  while  the  contents  of  a maga- 
zine are  selected  not  by  the  reader,  but 
for  him;  the  principle  of  selection  ^ing 
determined  by  the  publisher’s  or  his 
editors’  supposed  knowledge  of  the  de- 
sires and  tastes  of  their  audience. 

The  judgment  based  upon  this  knowl- 
edge may  not  be  in  all  cases  infallible, 
but,  presumably,  it  is  likely  to  be  bet- 
ter tnan  that  of  any  outside  critic, 
who  judges  what,  in  his  individual 
opinion  or  conviction,  an  audience  ought 
to  want,  and  what  the  publisher  ought, 
if  possible,  to  supply.  Up  to  a certain 
point  the  publisher  agrees  with  the 
critic,  feeling  the  obligation  which  the 
latter  imputes  to  him  as  a responsibility 
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also  imposed  upon  him  bjr  his  magazine 
readers,  who  expect  of  him  and  of  his 
advisers  independent  initiative  of  judg- 
ment on  their  behalf;  but  if  he  goes 
beyond  that  point,  to  a full  acceptance 
of  the  critic’s  individual  conviction,  he 
would  soon  not  have  a magazine  to  pul> 
lish.  It  is  an  obvious  fallacy  that  his 
advisory  council  should  resolve  itself 
into  a committee  for  the  award  of  prizes 
to  writers  of  superior  technical  excel- 
lence, irrespective  of  any  consideration 
as  to  fitness,  moral  influence,  or  satis- 
factory appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of 
readers. 

Critics  have  found  fault  with*  the 
’’prudish  moral  standards”  of  magazines 
confessedly  of  the  family  type,  e^ecially 
in  their  selection  of  Action.  But  the 
outcry  against  the  severer  censorship  of 
library  committees^  has  been  louder. 
Moreover,  what  editors  reject  on  this 
score  is  unknown  to  the  public  and  does 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  library  exclusion, 
serve  to  advertise  morally  objectionable 
Action  and  thus  stimulate  the  appetite 
of  degenerate  readers — ^that  which  is 
intended  as  a warning  to  some  becoming 
a temptation  to  others.  There  was  no 
reasonable  objection  to  the  serial  publi- 
cation in  a magazine  of  Du  Maurier’s 
Trilby,  which,  though  not  demoralizing 
to  any  reader,  was  as  frankly  unrnoral  as 
Nature  herself  and,  besides  being  the 
creation  of  a superb  genius,  was  most 
alluringly  attractive.  Yet  we  confess 
that  a quarter  of  a century  earlier  it 
would  not  have  been  so  tolerantly  re- 
ceived by  the  readers  of  this  Magazine; 
nor  would  Hardy’s  Jude,  the  Obscure, 
which,  as  serially  published,  was  indeed 
subjected  to  some  modiAcations  by  its 
author. 

The  last  mentioned  novel  had  a tragic 
conclusion,  necessary  to  the  realism  of 
its  art.  In  this  much-discussed  question 
as  to  the  admissjbility  of  unhappy  end- 
ings the  decision  must  rest  upon  their 
justiAcation  by  logical  necessity  or  by 
essential  signiAcance.  A century  ago  no 
such  justiAcation  was  demanded.  In  the 
days  of  Walpole  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and 
in  that  later  period  of  American  Action 
to  which  Poe  and  Charles  Brockden 
Brown  belonged,  readers  not  only  tol- 
erated but  had  an  abnormal  appetite  for 


stories  grim  in  their  whole  texture  as 
well  as  in  their  endings.  The  prelude  to 
the  revival  of  Romanticism  was  ver- 
itably a Reign  of  Terror  in  Action.  Then 
came  a reaction  in  Victorian  senti- 
mentalism, which  had  its  reflection  in 
American  novels  and  magazine  stories, 
before  the  Anal  reversion  to  Realism. 

Tragedy,  when  it  is  quick  and  vitally 
signiAcant,  thus  maintaini^  its  primal 
virtues  and  semng  the  of^es  of  that 
normal  purgation  of  human  emotion 
ascribed  to  it  by  Aristotle,  will  never  be 
excluded  from  Action. 

But  sonietimes  imamnative  creators 
who  have  justly  won  distinction  in  Ac- 
tion of  a wholesome  character  will  write 
and  offer  to  magazines  short  stories  re- 
verting to  an  older  type  which  editors, 
keenly  alive  to  their  intrinsic  literary 
values,  do  not  feel  justiAed  in  preferring 
to  others  more  satisfactory  to  their 
readers. 

A collection  of  such  stories  has  re- 
cently been  published,  entitled  The  Grim 
Thirteen,  eaited  by  Frederick  Stuart 
Greene,  with  an  introduction  by  Edward 
J.  O’Brien,  so  well  known  for  his  critical 
appreciation  of  contemporary  short- 
story  writers.  These  stories  are  gathered 
together  for  book  publication,  each  rep- 
resenting the  creative  work  of  a suc- 
cessful ^ort-story  writer,  and  with  no 
intention  to  reflect  upon  the  editors  who 
reluctantly  declined  them  and  whose  re- 
gret is  softened  by  the  fact  that  the 
stories  have  in  this  way  come  into  their 
own.  Such  a collection  is  more  impor- 
tant than  an  anthology  of  best  stories 
published  in  any  given  year.  It  is  the 
one  rational  solution  of  an  inevitable  dif- 
Aculty.  For  this  sort  of  Action,  typically 
so  well  represented  by  the  editors  own 
story,  ”Tne  Black  Pool,”  which  he  has 
modestly  given  the  last  place  ia  the 
volume,  belongs  rather  to  book  than  to 
magazine  literature. 

While  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  O’Brien  says, 
that  an  author  should  express  himself, 
not  accommodating  his  work  to  an  audi- 
ence from  a commercial  motive,  yet  the 
expression  even  of  the  most  powerful 
writer  may  easily  miss  a mark  not  even 
aimed  at;  and  there  are  other  than  com- 
mercial aims.  The  prosperity  of  genius 
is  in  its  appeal. 
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The  Trouble  With  Martha 


I N the  morniN^i.  Mr$v  know  how  I tovt 

wsin  iha  The  Evjfsc!S>  and  ,that  it  is  almost  a 

bdf:  think  the  ubl^:inij»h^;  he 

- :'^'^b^vWoh^r^  the.least  bitf  ":.^dtri|[uant^^ 

told  iii|s  hut  the 

toueh^^  th^  The  li\  m.  x rtem  ;«eetneid  >Vf>t  aed 

•f  f '-^Thii: , -ifehira  fe.' • ^ » t; ; .h|T' threat 

As  a of  feeir^  it  was  not  to  give  tum^  vofor^dV.  '"’MVlar- 

“ those  Itttk^rrn  tou^ics"^  ^ site  said:  wifi  speak 

postponed  mitif  so  liite  her  bed'-goipj^^  tt  - to  M^iftha>  1 — ^ 
was  not  until  the  gue^^  ih  thevr^^  hc5>^  h^rd  itis  ;t>3  get  |:<«id  efioks, 

th^  she  dauted  ^ wi  Mc^,  Freetov  - ^auT 

at^ick  4nd  tAiiged  tcv  gc« 

nightvv  ,vJt/W^;.  io;'ehhftr : Wi^  / '•  ^ ^ ^ '■■:  ■ 

tcmuslv  fat  negro  ^ ' . . ^*r  . 


tcmisslv  fat  negro  cOog  that  Mt^^  r tee  je^- 
-maniedu'p>-;T‘V\-;':'';;^  :'■ 

The  Roses  opi^  ?2f  tho^  ddightfol 
srtiall  histitiiiion^^  atid 

half  h^rdihgd^oush^  that  3ri^ 
eharrhm^y  ^ theft  ^htt^audr 
grcjen  >*p6t}ess^hets  on  0 
tr^ffo^>rd^fed  i^treets  of  Ashunr 
R:^rk:^  A itOi  intludiirg 

of  ihk  ^yet’  th^.;  |F  1 

placed  had  h^h  ieppeft  i 

new  xnanageiiYttnt  --  m e a n f n g 
Mr&.  T r ei^ 

The  Roses  had  heen  aroxs^led . 

Jn  hei  ne^t  ifUrnrher  gowns,  M^W 

her  thin^  SHjt  T 

white  IrahcHTi^^  Wav  v 


hitft ' liahdv,  Mrs 
ft  id^^al  i<>r  het  ■ paying 

’ 'Tone'" 


wJthcuit 


guests.  She  W 

obttusivefte^^ 

'*  Tdo  hope^^ V fian  makeTt 
P M tsy  titer  had  sant 
1“  UheieeUvif  i ht^ysayso*  i<nder 
s^ich  gt.^d  aftrptt^jj  m * t he  Ro)les 

So  Mrs/  tiatner  had  wSfittcn 
all  hetr  f riends  and  The  KosvV 
H&d  betomy  jc  hit  <T  a taiaLt  with 
thenri  \f  rV,  F re^ht  and 

her  hutv  ft  must  hr 

sikid,  in  Hpite  of 

■•:"";My^d£ar  Mts. 

• •,■;■  VaL,-rKX:^.-Ko:T'n  ' ' 


jmiiVs  vumjx  ^$yrM  Vr^D  wg&f ices 


Go  gle 


DpY  AIN'  GmNF:  to  NO  ^ COOKIN' 


rocking-chair.  Marth^L  spoke  first  She 
spolti  ^ ^ 2?f  Mrs.  Freem  the 

room;- ^ _ ’ ’'  /’;: 

fast  rhipji  jT4^  Little  mo-  an^  dU 
plaecr  psintt  look  l;ik  ?t>m  f>*  detn  tumble*' 


hi*  all  de  i knows  how 
Ikhowibp^ 


iown  Lcmg  ft ndi , 

time  i 

An^  ? w^int 

you  ptl  ‘tout 

waitirtt^  m tSarher's  table,  ah'  tf  f?lie 

cw't  dp  ;Oo  bett^r;,w  her  her 

'dat  1.  ■ Now.,- 
Jo*  meak  to- 
" ^ Higgins  ef 

hh  beito:  soft  ^abs  you 

N you  want 

to  a&k  mtf*  : - 

Mrs:;Fte<hhi^^  ^ 

gA!«h^;^ay ;0n  C-  ^ _ 

^be  s a of  t<>^orrbsy 

you  rd^t^^h  Jfe  ^be^can 

**Mrs.  tiarher  ^ays,!’  sakf  Mts^^  Fty^  ,.  - 

tneeklVv^.-Pthie;: -inking-  ;i?r ■■■  hoft  Ickh/^wb^ 
should-&"V;';:;;(:;v  :y;::  ■ ; v 

: '‘Flhhl-:  • . ;M9nhav ...  -;-  W^h 

j^ihe  Whh  thahgfe  in 


cuihsly,  — Vou  know/  dear  Mrs^  Fretra,  I 
huA't  the  sucisr^s r O^  The  Roses  dose  cny 

I'hk  femdly;  Mtfe 

Frcetp,  for  heh  1^ 

Martha  Washidgt^  Smith,  hi^mg 
durin|c  feer  rnahy 

the;  idea  that  A^hufy>  Park  boo  ?ditig-hi/UsV^ 
^ had:  leased  The 

Rbise^  had  h^itd  seme 



i'h^ress/ ' As 

sfe^aVd  when  she 

"^‘  ^v^ncici^s  i^vcth^  fe  feosSi  Arunnerstan' 
Vbd  s-^iwtiie  iifeiiiv’  ^n'  order 
Y me 

TpOv T 'tv^fif ; "-^  ho^Totih t nigcer 


rW 

V'i 

:'^f 

Go  gle 


EOITOR^S  DliAWER 


lio  nm-t  run  nuffin\ 

Nc^  ^ine  paiy  >ae  iwll^  an'  1 gv^itic 

5av  wh:ai;  you  gwine 

cQrt>€  up  to  itiy  room  4 git  vour  orders. 

cion"  you 

It:  im- 

erov^dv’^  hat}  promi^d 

Mt  petliajg^  Mts^  CJatrief  miagincd  it 
better  Theru  vrere  no  more 
madi^  to  dear  JVtrs.  Fteefyi  until 
later;  ’jyben  Mrs  Refnsexi  appeared 
daughter  and  her  L 

Mrs.  RetT^ii  of  larfet  bitst.  and 

great  fasi^didu^  and  she 
Ga  m<  r (ai  bfelng  more  mtiinafe- ^ H:., 

Freerp}^  Ife  to 

need  arnmMi^#  attdnri^  Popr  Mrs.  FreiCin 
appe^iir^di^M^  ftjar^ndtrfetn- 

blirm.  ' 

. """Pin-  :yery'  td;  Favp;  tO;  brirt^-’idph 
'mem^,.'  Mrs-  : -^ritfy^^-^sbjc^  fsaidv'v:^^ 
wodid  ndt:dh  so  exc^  Rem^fi 

M r&  Garndr  wfero  iiibjrt  rufisp^tken  abaU^  it  P 
M;friha  glowered.  pWhaV 
Tticfccsbm*  eidsoffr  d^niddfed* 

WKy/^sKe  tehfifec^urrj'\-^^ 

Friee:m » ' ^ The 

the  pUyers  have  a fulil  view  of  the  feti^t  '-I  □hderstarid<  I only 

porch.  ; They  ftayr— Mrs.\  fteinsen  '^^ys^at^^^vT  ps  you  were  the 

ijf,  wdh  disguKtihg  to  *nih'  erbwut  no  'm^ner^ 

^'Go  on!  Gimme  snapped:  Martha,  ""'Til  'terfd  to  de  owner 

'’  She  says  it  IS  df^gtetmg  business!*'  \ y 

creature  sprawled  pup the  With  thk  undjftstaml.in^^^^  m Mrs. 

filthy  garments,'^  ^<>id  Mrs  Freem).  hurrying  Freem  found  her  task  When  Mrs. 

over  the  hpf^d  whrd^^  - -I Shy  says  her  Milly  Garner  complained  of  hep  coffee 

is  so  jt-^-if  her,  she  Freem  declared  she  send  her 

She— ^he  practicaHy^^^^D^^  me  (o  order  yrtu  c^^xik  padang  the  mafn>.mrFhe^oald^^^^^ 

tia  keep  ’ off  \t?^-'b'3cT  '-pm^  . ■;  > : ■ ■ nt^^O'ne-.  ■;  •V'P  '’-  V.:  VP^:P  ■ ' ■ • 

*T!uhr"  exchalo^^d  An"*  /T  wnhld  di^^hat  Mrs  Gar- 

ivh;K  yoU;  say  to  dar  ? I aik  ybiiv  v^diat  •iid  nerv  but  1 cannot  foruJless. 

yhtr  say  to  ^ I shaU  ppeafc  t»y  her 

''Why,  I o>|ct  Ixer,'"*  sard^  Fryeim  h«?r  that  i?  rlKr  cpifee  p what  it 

Itqld  hpt  i alw^ay^  vvisbed  should  not  be  F bhaJl  deduct^^  haU  her 
The  Roses  to  be  charm  and  cheer  nibrnh*$ 

to  its  guestsp  and  1 said  I would  speak  to  Muttha  the  tale  of  Mr$;  GarneFsi 

: ; coniplamt  in  p m phijasophical  huinur 

**.Ym  didl  Ydn  said  yoh  wOiild  speak  pt  than  fnight  teye'  been  expected, 
mef  Kjce  way  dat  Ava9  to  Sjf^iik  tU;  higlv  0Ah  ti^tS'^^he  said.  *T  ain'  ^in^Vrile 
ypiaitty  ladies  w'har  ask  3 ^ ou  giv  Wi  I done-  at  first-  Thy rii 

on  dat  w^y,  F)ieem.^  an'Tl‘^^  ^hhi^  ynu  winimpxS^  ^ complain  comf^fain 
knOw’  3 gsvine  bine  4i^  Tau^T  dey-  miffin^  to  vld  but  sit 

boafdSn'*-«f\^se.^  aiif  ■ got  niv  mef  . Tonn'  ;ao^  knit  an 

daO'^ii  quiiliry  fiidiei  lafe  M how  In  Oieef^p  wld  do  ctympla  W 

Gatrot;  a;  tenue^"  lak  dat ^ de:\^re^^  Ts  ropkin' :de 

dar  ^gwjne  sayr  'Vas^rTj,  T .1  knpvts  few,fin*^i  no  more,  Whf^^ 

gwine  :%nd  Erdat  quality  bdii^k kick  up  a rumpiis  you  lam- 

oF  fiig^r  ^ d back  purely- <>nce  mcF  haste  ine  good  ntF  njeruy^  t • fi-cl 

I gwiric  bfiCivk  her  neck  I aln*  g^vlnt  Kah  no  $;it!sfied#  so  dey  donT  up  aq'  t|uir  Pe  Roses^^ 
riiggi^r  troKb  ylisgus^  my  bdy  hoardypf;^^^^.^^^  Jar  all  1 rare  Tout/’ 

ma-mF  IDvtc  yoy  gwine  say.  Ydfiiiei:-  To  do  jVlanha  justice,  she  did  the:  best  ^he 
stah’  coiiId  with  thecooking^^  lf  it  had  heKn  pas- 

'vyeiV  Mta^'  5^^  Freern,  m Sjjbk  she  w’otild  havg  given  up  tfie  kueben 


SHE  lilD  IHE  BEST  MIB.  CCHiLO  Wlttt 
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altogether,  but  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  be 
on  the  spot  to  manage  the  boarding-house,  as 
any  owner  should  Took  after  his  property, 
and  she  was  too  grossly  fat  to  undertake  any 
work  outside  the  kitchen.  The  Roses  was 
proving  more  profitable  than  she  had  hoped, 
and  this  was  mainly  because  of  Mrs.  Gamer, 
who  had  induced  so  many  of  her  friends  to 
locate  there. 

Late  one  night,  after  an  unusually  hot  and 
trying  day,  Mrs.  Freem  climbed  the  stairs 
and  tapped  on  Martha’s  door.  When  she 
entered  the  room  Martha  saw  at  once,  by 
Mrs.  Freem’s  worried  eyes,  that  something 
was  wrong. 

“Huh!  What  now?”  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Freem  fingered  her  cameo  and  looked 
at  Martha  hopelessly.  “It — they — ” she 
faltered. 

“What  now,  huh?”  demanded  Martha. 
“Fs  waitin’,  an*  Fs  tired.  What  now.?” 

“They” — hesitated  Mrs.  Freem — “they 
— Mrs.  Garner  and  Mrs.  Remsen — they  got 
all  the  boarders  together — ” 

“Fs  waitin’,”  Martha  reminded  her. 

“Thw  had  a meeting,  all  of  them,”  said 

Roor  Mrs.  Freem,  “and  Mrs.  Gamer  and 
Irs.  Remsen  came  to  me.  They  expressed 
the  highest  regard  for  me;  they  said  they 
appreciated  the  kind  of  boarding-house  I was 
trying  to  make  of  The  Roses,  and  lecognized 
that  1 was  a most  unusual  person  in  such  a 
position;  they  said  they  considered  me  more 
as  a friend  than  as  a paid  hostess,  and  were 
willing  to  put  up  with  many  small  incon- 
veniences to  remain  with  me,  but — ” 

“Fs  listenin’!”  said  Martha,  sternly. 

“But  they  had  all  joined  together  and 
come  to  one  final  conclusion,”  said  poor  Mrs. 


Freem.  “They  said  this  was  their  ulti- 
matum— they  cannot  stand  the  cooking. 
They  cannot  stand  the  thought  of  such  an 
untidy  cook  in  the  kitchen.  Unless  I dis- 
charge you  immediately  they  will  all  leave 
The  Roses  to-morrow.” 

“Huh!”  snorted  Martha,  angrily.  “Huh!” 
she  said,  thoughtfully.  She  put  her  fat  hands 
on  her  knees  and  looked  at  nothing  and  said, 
“Huh!”  slowly  and  softly. 

“Mis’  Freem,”  she  said,  presently,  “I 
gotta  go!  I can’t  resk  no  business  what  is 
coinin’  money  fo’  me  hand  ober  fist.  You 

fat  to  run  dis  boa’din’-house  de  bestes’  you 
in  w'idout  me,  an’  Fs  gwine  raise  you’  pay 
two  dollar  a week  to  pay  fo’  de  ’sponsibility. 
Y’unnerstan’  dat?” 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Smith,”  said  Mrs.  Freem. 
“All  right!”  said  Martha.  “Dat  all’s  set- 
tled. You  gwine  fire  me.  But — ” she  said, 
with  sudden  anger;  “but  Fs  de  owner  ob  dis 

Rlace,  an’  dey  ain’t  no  hired  help  gwine  fire 
lartha  Smif  excep’  dey’s  de  all-firedest 
row  whut  ever  was!  No,  ma’m!  If  I got 
to  be  fired  lak  a cook,  I’s  gwine  ack  Tak 
a cook!  Fs  entitle’  to  dat  much  consola- 
tion.” 

The  next  noon  the  diners  at  The  Roses 
were  shocked  and  startled  to  hear  Martha 
Smith’s  voice  rising  to  shrieks  and  screams  in 
the  kitchen,  followed  by  the  crash  of  crock- 
ery. Poor  Mrs.  Freem  came  from  the  en- 
counter in  a state  of  almost  utter  collapse, 
and  an  hour  later,  Martha — gorgeously  ar- 
rayed and  contemptuous — rode  by  her  own 
boarding-house  in  an  open  taxicab. 

Every  day,  until  cold  weather  ended  the 
season,  she  rode  by,  her  nose  in  the  air.  It 
was  quite  a consolation. 


A Small  Boy’s  Prayer 

BY  LUCIA  O.  BELL 


J^EAR  God,  I thought  that  I would  pray 
About  the  things  I never  say 
When  father,  nurse,  and  mother  dear 
All  stand  around  so  close  to  hear. 

1 first  would  like  to  ask  your  care 
Of  woolly  dog  and  Teddy-bear. 

They  sleep  with  me  ’most  ev’ry  night; 
They’re  very  nice,  they  never  fight. 

And  then  my  goat,  he’s  not  so  good; 

He  doesn’t  do  the  things  he  should. 

But  still  he  loves  You  in  his  way, 

Though  I can’t  teach  him  how  to  pray. 


And,  if  You  please,  I would  be  glad 
If  mother  did  not  look  so  sad 
When  I climb  trees  and  tear  my  clothes 
In  places  where  it  mostly  shows. 

Some  flowers,  too,  I meant  to  say 
I pulled  up  by  the  roots  to-day; 
Perhaps  if  You  would  send  some  rain 
It  might  help  them  to  grow  again. 

The  little  bird  I found  to-day, 

Please  make  it  strong  to  fly  away. 

But,  most  of  all,  I wish  You  would 
Help  me  to  like  to  be  real  good. 
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A Winter  Afternoon 


BY  AURm  tompkMs 


He  put  his  hat  back  on  again 
An^  kitchen  door. 
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A Writer’s  Recollections 

BY  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

PART  I 


O we  all  become  gar- 
rulous and  confidential 
as  we  approach  the 
gates  of  old  age?  Is  it 
that  we  instinctively 
feel,  and  cannot  help 
asserting,  our  one  ad- 
vantage over  the  younger  generation, 
which  has  so  many  over  usT — the  one 
advantage  of  time! 

After  all,  it  is  not  disputable  that  we 
have  lived  longer  than  they.  When 
they  talk  of  past  poets,  or  politicians,  or 
novelists,  whom  the  young  still  deign  to 
remember,  of  whom  for  once  their  esti- 
mate agrees  with  ours,  we  can  sometimes 
put  in  a quiet — “I  saw  him” — or  “I 
talked  with  him” — ^which  for  the  mo- 
ment wins  the  conversational  race.  And 
as  we  elders  fall  back  before  the  brill- 
iance and  glitter  of  the  New  Age,  ad- 
vancing “like  an  army  with  banners,” 
this  mere  prerogative  of  years  becomes 
in  itself  a precious  possession.  After  all, 
we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  it,  if  we 
would.  It  is  better  to  make  friends  with 
it — ^to  turn  it  into  a kind  of  panache 
— to  wear  it  with  an  air,  since  wear  it  we 
must. 

For  me,  the  first  point  that  stands  out 
in  the  landscape  of  the  past  is  the  ar- 
rival of  a little  girl  of  five,  in  the  year 
1856,  at  a gray  stone  house  in  a West- 
morland valley,  where  fourteen  years 
earlier,  the  children  of  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
the  “Doctor”  of  Tom  Brown's  School- 
days, had  waited  on  an  afternoon  in  June 
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to  greet  their  father  expected  from  the 
South,  only  to  hear,  as  the  summer  day 
died  away,  that  two  hours*  sharp  illness, 
that  very  morning,  had  taken  him  from 
them.  Of  what  preceded  my  arrival  as 
a black-haired,  dark-eyed  child,  with 
my  father,  mother,  and  two  brothers,  at 
Fox  How,  the  holiday  house  among  the 
mountains  which  the  famous  head- 
master had  built  for  himself  in  1833,  I 
have  but  little  recollection.  I see  dimly 
another  house  in  wide  fields,  where 
dwarf  lilies  grew,  and  I know  that  it  was 
a house  in  Tasmania,  where  at  the  time 
of  my  birth  my  father,  Thomas  Arnold, 
the  Doctor’s  second  son,  was  organizing 
education  in  the  young  colony.  I can 
just  recall  too,  the  deck  of  a ship  which 
to  my  childish  feet  seemed  vast — but  the 
William  Brown  was  a sailing  ship  of 
only  400  tons! — in  which  we  made  the 
voyage  home  in  1856.  Three  months 
and  a half  we  took  about  it,  going  round 
the  Horn  in  bitter  weather,  much  run 
over  by  rats  at  night,  and  expected  to 
take  our  baths  by  day  in  two  huge 
barrels  full  of  sea  water  on  the  deck, 
into  which  we  children  were  plunged 
shivering  by  our  nurse,  two  or  three 
times  a week.  My  father  and  mother, 
their  three  children,  and  some  small 
cousins,  who  were  going  to  England 
under  my  mother’s  care,  were  the  only 
passengers. 

I can  remember  too  being  lifted — 
weak  and  miserable  with  toothache — in 
my  father’s  arms  to  catch  the  first  sight 
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of  English  shores  as  we  neared  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames;  and  then  the  dismal  inn 
^ the  docks  where  we  first  took  shelter. 
The  drearv  room  where  we  children 
slept  the  first  night,  its  dingy  ugliness 
and  its  barred  windows,  still  come  back 
to  me  as  a vision  of  horror.  Next  day, 
like  angels  of  rescue,  came  an  aunt  and 
uncle,  who  took  us  away  to  other  and 
cheerful  quarters,  and  presently  saw 
us  off  to  Westmorland.  The  aunt  was 
my  godmother,  Doctor  Arnold’s  eldest 
dau^ter — then  the  young  wife  of  Will- 
iam Edward  Forster,  a Quaker  manu- 
facturer, who  afterwards  became  the 
well-known  Education  Minister  of  1870, 
and  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in 
the  terrible  years  1880-82. 

To  my  mother  and  her  children.  Fox 
How  and  its  inmates  represented  much 
that  was  new  and  strange.  My  mother 
was  the  granddau^ter  of  one  of  the 
first  Governors  of  Tasmania,  Governor 
Sorell,  who  was  probably  of  French  de- 
scent; and  she  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  colony,  except  for  a brief  schooling  at 
Brussels.  Of  her  personal  beauty  in 
youth  we  children  neard  much,  as  we 
grew  up,  from  her  old  Tasmanian  friends 
and  kinsfolk  who  would  occasionally 
drift  across  us;  and  I see,  as  though  I had 
been  there,  a scene  often  described  to 
me — my  mother  playing  Hermione  in 
the  “winter’s  Tale,’’  at  Government 
House  when  Sir  William  Denison  was 
Governor — a vision,  lovely  and  motion- 
less, on  her  pedestal,  till  at  the  words 
“Music!  awake  her!  Strike!’’  she  kin- 
dled into  life. 

My  father  was  the  second  son  of  Doc- 
tor Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  the  younger 
brother  — by  only  eleven  months  — of 
Matthew  Arnold.  On  that  morning  of 
June  12,  1842,  when  the  Headmaster 
who  in  fourteen  years’  rule  at  Rugby  had 
made  himself  so  conspicuous  a place,  not 
merely  In  the  public  school  world,  but 
in  English  life  generally,  arose,  in  the 
words  of  his  poet  son — to  tread — 

In  the  summer  momine,  the  road — 

Of  death,  at  a call  unforeseen — 

Sudden — 

— my  father,  a boy  of  eighteen,  was  in 
the  house,  and  witnessed  the  fatal  at- 
tack of  aneina  pectoris  which,  in  two 
hours,  cut  short  a memorable  career,  and 
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left  those  who  till  then,  under  a great 
man’s  shelter  and  keeping,  had — 

Rested  as  under  the  boughs 

Of  a mighty  oak.  . . . 

Bare,  unshaded,  alone. 

He  had  been  his  father’s  special  favor- 
ite among  the  elder  children,  as  shown 
by  some  verses  in  my  possession  ad- 
dressed to  him  as  a small  boy,  at  differ- 
ent times,  by  “the  Doctor.’’  Those  who 
know  their  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays  will 
perhaps  remember  the  various  passages 
in  the  book  where  the  softer  qualities  of 
the  man  whom  “three  hundred  reckless 
childish  boys”  feared  with  all  their 
hearts,  “and  very  little  besides  in  heaven 
or  earth,”  are  made  plain,  without  any 
sentimentality.  Arthur’s  illness,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  little  fellow,  who  has 
been  at  death’s  door,  tells  Tom  Brown, 
who  is  at  last  allowed  to  see  him — 
“You  can’t  think  what  the  Doctor’s  like 
when  one’s  ill.  He  said  such  brave  and 
tender  and  gentle  things  to  me — I felt 
quite  light  and  strong  after  it,  and  never 
had  any  more  fear.”  Or  East’s  talk  with 
the  Doctor,  when  the  lively  boy  of  many 
scrapes  has  a moral  return  upon  himself 
— and  says  to  his  best  friend — “You 
can’t  think  how  kind  and  gentle  he  was, 
the  great  grim  man,  whom  I’ve  feared 
more  than  anybody  on  earth.  When  I 
stuck,  he  lifted  me,  just  as  if  I’d  been  a 
little  child.  And  he  seemed  to  know  all 
I’d  felt,  and  to  have  gone  through  it  all.” 
This  tenderness  and  charm  of  a strong 
man,  which  in  Stanley’s  biography  is 
specially  mentioned  as  growing  more  and 
more  visible  in  the  last  months  of  his 
life,  was  always  there  for  his  children. 

In  a letter  written  in  1828  to  his  sister, 
when  my  father  as  a small  child  not  yet 
five  was  supposed  to  be  dying,  Arnold 
says,  trying  to  steel  himself  against  the 
bitterness  of  coming  loss — “ I might  have 
loved  him,  had  he  lived,  too  dearly — 
you  know  how  deeply  I do  love  him 
now.”  And  three  years  later,  when 
“little  Tom,”  on  his  eighth  birthday, 
had  just  said  wistfully — with  a curious 
foreboding  instinct — “I  think  that  the 
eight  years  I have  now  lived  will  be  the 
happiest  of  my  life” — Arnold,  painfully 
struck  by  the  words,  wrote  some  verses 
upon  them  which  I still  possess.  “The 
Doctor”  was  no  poet,  though  the  best 
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of  his  historical  prose — ^the  well-known  The  answers  pjf  course,  in  the  tnouth  of 
passage  in  the.  Roman  History,  for  in-  a Christian  teacher  is  tb^t  in  Christian* 
stance,  on-  the  death  of  Marcellus— has  ity  alone  is  tbetti  h».<th  -toy  and 

many  of  the  essential  notes  of  poetry^—  futnre  hope.  The.  passageSi;  jin  Aoiold’s 
passion,  strength,  music.  But  the  gentle  . mosc  intimate  di4iy»  discovered  afte^  his 
Ayordsworthiah  quality  of  his  few  essays  death,;  and  pubHsht^  by- 
in  verse  will  be  perhaps  interesting  to  show  what  the  ChiistiaO  faith  was  to  rny 
those  who  ace  aware  of  him  dilcHy  as  grandfather,  hew:  clo.seiy  bound  up  with 


3>OX  HOVV,  iut  m,ive  *->F  «U 


the  great  ■Liberal  fighter  of  eighty  years 
ago-  He  replies  to  his  little  sah>-^ 

Is;  ft ' that,  aught  prophelic  sti 
Thy  spirit  tU  that  ornitHius  .word, 
iweda.tmg  in  thy  childisb^ 

The  fortune  udythy  : yft’*  career — 

I’fedt.  nr'Uglit  of  brighct-r  bliss  shall  cheer 
Whari  still  remains  l»hmd? 

is.  thy  Life  so 

Thatyotn.^;  Wh  ar  fhiyv 
; ’11io.u  •■canst^  WOK 

And  feat’'yt  thriUj  no  tfit  shore, 

\Vb»t  stofriis  disturb  wfi.li  wild  upKat 
llte.  years-  otVnlder,  ifiefif  j;;:-- 

At  once  to  enjpvVx^Tdntxxtn  hnpe^ 

That  fills  indeed  thy  largjiAt  Si^^ 

LT  good  our  tlkiughts 
Where  can wt-  Icani  , 

What ; niwsr  vjigw:  Wh»t  sebonU  , 

Aft  so  divine  ^ 


every  action  'and  feeling  of  his  life.  The 
iinpresslpn  made  by  fits  coniep.tjotl  xT 
th^t  faif hj  a?  interpteted  by  hi$  Mvn 
daily  life>  upon  a great  Wnodh:  at*fL 
fhrciUgh  the.  many  stifmg  ■andythle  inieii 
who  went  out  fR>ni  it,  upon  Kngilish 
thduglu  jantl  feeiing>  is  a piact  of  jBfiiglfjh 
religious  hiswry.  ^ \ 

But  cufknialy  Imprfrssityn 

ujwin  bis  owh  Sony  any  rate, 

to  he  les.i  sttong;^d"l3^%  than  In  the 
case  of -othersv  T in^  in  rhe 

nprrer  yf  opirtifin/; 

dttjd,  siuf  hts  chddrirh  bstd  to  fate  the 
^^rld  Vfifhuiiiif.  his  gidding  hand.  Mat- 
thew. An.d  .Tt^  Williaitt  aod  Edw^ard, 
.{iife  feJif  st>ns,  went  in  due  time  to 

pvbirdt  srid  the  youngest  hoy  into  the 
Navy,  Nt>-  grandmother  ntade  her 
>^t  Kox  How  imder  the  shelrer  of 
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the  fells,  with  her  four  daughters,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  only  eight  when 
their  father  died.  The  devotion  of  all 
the  nine  children  to  their  mother,  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  common  home 
was  never  weakened  for  a moment  by 
the  varieties  of  opinion  that  life  was  sure 
to  bring  out  in  the  strong  brood  of 
strong  parents.  But  the  development 
of  the  two  elder  sons  at  the  University 
was  probably  very  different  from  what 
it  would  have  been  had  their  father  lived. 
Neither  of  them,  indeed,  ever  showed, 
while  there,  the  smallest  tenden<^  to  the 
“Newmanism”  which  Arnold  of  Rugby 
had  fought  with  all  his  powers;  which 
he  had  denounced  with  such  vehemence 
in  the  Edinburgh  article  on  “The  Oxford 
Malignants.’*  Mj'  father  was  at  Oxford 
all  through  the  agitated  years  which 
preceded  Newman’s  secession  from  the 
Anglican  communion.  He  had  rooms  in 
University  College  in  the  High  Street, 
a stone’s  throw  from  St.  Mary’s,  in 
which  John  Henry  Newman,  then  its 
Vicar,  delivered  Sunday  after  Sunday 
those  sermons  which  will  never  be  for- 

f;otten  by  the  Anglican  Church.  But  my 
ather  only  once  crossed  the  street  to 
hear  him,  and  was  then  repelled  by  the 
mannerism  of  the  preacher.  Matthew 
Arnold  occasionally  went,  out  of  admira- 
tion, my  father  used  to  say,  for  that 
strange  Newman  ic  power  of  words, 
which  in  itself  fascinated  the  young 
Balliol  poet,  who  was  to  produce  his  first 
volume  of  poems  two  years  after  New- 
man’s secession  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  he  was  never  touched  in  the  smallest 
degree  by  Newman’s  opinions.  He  and 
my  father  and  Arthur  Clough,  and  a few 
otner  kindred  spirits,  lived  indeed  in 
uite  another  world  of  thought.  They 
iscovered  George  Sand,  Emerson  and 
Carlyle;  and  orthodox  Christianity  no 
longer  seemed  to  them  the  sure  refuge 
that  it  had  always  been  to  the  great 
teacher  who  trained  them  as  boys. 
There  are  many  allusions  of  many  dates 
in  the  letters  of  my  father  and  uncle 
to  each  other,  as  to  their  common  Ox- 
ford passion  for  George  Sand.  Consuelo, 
in  particular,  was  a revelation  to  the 
two  young  men  brought  up  under  the 
“earnest”  influence  of  Rugby.  It 
seemed  to  open  to  them  a world  of 
artistic  beauty  and  joy  of  which  they 


had  never  dreamed;  and  to  loosen  the 
bands  of  an  austere  conception  of  life, 
which  began  to  appear  to  them  too 
rigid  for  the  facts  of  life.  Wilhelm 
Meister,  read  in  Carlyle’s  translation  at 
the  same  time,  exercised  a similar  lib- 
erating and  enchanting  power  upon  my 
father.  The  social  enthusiasms  of 
George  Sand  also  affected  him  greatly, 
strengthening  whatever  he  had  inherited 
of  his  father’s  generous  discontent  with 
an  iron  world,  where  the  poor  suffer  too 
much  and  work  too  hard.  And  this  dis- 
content, when  the  time  came  for  him 
to  leave  Oxford,  assumed  a form  which 
startled  his  friends. 

He  had  done  very  well  at  Oxford,  tak- 
ing his  two  First  Classes  with  ease,  and 
was  offered  a post  in  the  Colonial  Office 
immediately  on  leaving  the  University. 
But  the  tim  - was  full  of  schemes  for  a 
new  heaven  and  a new  earth,  wherein 
should  dwell  equality  and  righteousness. 
The  storm  of  ’48  was  preparing  in  Eu- 
rope; the  Corn  Laws  had  fallen;  the 
Chartists  were  gathering  in  England. 
To  settle  down  to  the  old  humdrum 
round  of  Civil  Service  promotion  seemed 
to  my  father  impossible.  This  revolt  of 
his,  and  its  effect  upon  his  friends,  of 
whom  the  most  intimate  was  Arthur 
Clough,  has  left  its  mark  on  Clough’s 

Eoem,  the  “Vacation  Pastoral,”  which 
e called  “The  Bothie  of  Tober-na- 
Vuolich,”  or,  as  it  runs  in  my  father’s 
old  battered  copy  ’which  lies  before  me — 
“Tober-na-Fuosich.”  The  Philip  of  the 
poem,  the  dreamer,  and  democrat,  who 
says  to  Adam  the  Tutor — 

Alas,  the  noted  phrase  of  the  prayer-book 
Doing  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
God  has  called  us. 

Seems  to  me  always  to  mean,  when  the  lit- 
tle rich  boys  say  it. 

Standing  in  velvet  frock  by  Mama’s  bro- 
caded flounces. 

Eying  her  gold-fastened  book,  and  the  chain 
and  watch  at  her  bosom. 

Seems  to  me  always  to  mean.  Eat,  drink, 
and  never  mind  others 

— was  in  broad  outline  drawn  from  my 
father,  and  the  impression  made  by  his 
idealist,  enthusiastic  youth  upon  his 
comrades.  And  Philip’s  migration  to 
New  Zealand  at  the  end — when  he — 
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“brotherhood”  to  which  he  looks  for- 
ward in  the  new  land;  winding  up  with 
an  account  of  his  life  in  London,  its  daily 
work  at  the  Colonial  Office,  his  walks, 
the  occasional  evenings  at  the  Opera 
where  he  worships  Jenny  Lind,  his  read- 
ings and  practisings  in  his  lodgings.  My 
poor  father!  He  little  knew  what  he  was 
giving  up,  or  the  real  conditions  of  the 
life  to  which  he  was  going. 

For  though  the  Philip  of  “The 
Bothie”  may  have  “hewed  and  dug”  to 
good  puipose  in  New  Zealand,  success  in 
colonial  farming  was  a wild  and  fleeting 
dream  in  my  father’s  case.  He  was  bom 
for  Academic  life  and  a scholar’s  pur- 
suits. He  had  no  practical  gifts,  and 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  land  or  farm- 
ing. He  had  only  courage,  youth,  sin- 
cerity, and  a charming  presence  which 
made  him  friends  at  sight.  His  mother, 
indeed,  with  her  gentle  wisdom,  put  no 
obstacles  in  his  way.  On  the  contrary, 
she  remembered  that  her  husband  had 
felt  a keen  imaginative  interest  in  the 
colonies,  and  had  bought  small  sections 
of  land  near  Wellington,  which  his  sec- 
ond son  now  proposed  to  take  up  and 
farm.  But  some  of  the  old  friends  of  the 
family  felt  and  expressed  consternation. 
In  particular  Baron  Bunsen,  then  Pms- 
sian  Ambassador  to  England,  Arnold  of 
Rugby’s  dear  and  faithful  friend,  wrote 
a letter  of  earnest  and  affectionate  re- 
monstrance to  the  would-be  colonist. 
Let  me  quote  it,  if  only  that  it  may  re- 
mind me  of  days  long  ago,  when  it  was 
still  possible  for  a strong  and  tender 
friendship  to  exist  between  a Prussian 
and  an  Englishman! 

Pray,  my  dear  young  friend,  do  not  reject 
the  voice  of  a man  of  nearly  sixty  years, 
who  has  made  his  way  through  life  under 
much  greater  difficulties  perhaps  than  you 
imagine — who  was  your  father’s  dear  friend 
— who  feels  deeply  attached  to  all  that  bears 
the  honored  and  blessed  name  of  Arnold — 
who  in  particular  had  your  father  s promise 
that  he  would  allow  me  to  offer  to  .you, 
after  I had  seen  you  in  1839,  something  of 
that  care  and  friendship  he  had  bestowed 
upon  Henry — (Bunsen’s  own  son) — do  not 
reject  the  warning  voice  of  that  man,  if  he 
entreats  you  solemnly'  not  to  take  a precipi- 
tate step.  Give  yourself  time.  Try  a change 
of  scene.  Go  for  a month  or  two  to  France 
or  Germany.  I am  sure  you  wish  to  satisfy 


your  friends  that  you  are  acting  wisely, 
considerately,  in  giving  up  what  you  have. 

Spartam  quam  nactus  es,  orna — was  Nie- 
buhr’s word  to  me  when  once,  about  1825, 
wearied  with  diplomatic  life,  I resolved  to 
throw  up  my  place,  and  go — not  to  New 
Zealand,  but  to  a German  university.  Let 
me  say  that  concluding  word  to  you  and 
believe  me,  my  dear  young  friend 

Your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend 

Bunsen. 

P.S.  If  you  feel  disposed  to  have  half 
an  hour’s  quiet  conversation  with  me  alone, 
pray  come  to-day  at  six  o’clock,  and  then 
dine  with  us  quietly  at  half-past  six.  I go 
to-morrow  to  Windsor  Castle  for  four  days. 

Nothing  could  have  been  kinder, 
nothing  more  truly  felt  and  meant.  But 
the  young  make  their  own  experience, 
and  my  father,  with  the  smiling  open 
look  which  disarmed  opposition,  and 
disguised  all  the  time  a certain  stubborn 
independence  of  will,  characteristic  of 
him  through  life,  took  his  own  way.  He 
went  to  New  Zealand,  and  now  that  it 
was  done,  the  interest  and  sympathy  of 
ail  his  family  followed  him. 

But  of  course  the  inevitable  happened. 
After  a few  valiant  but  quite  futile  at- 
tempts to  clear  his  land  with  his  own 
hands,  or  with  the  random  labor  he 
could  find  to  help  him,  the  young  col- 
onist fell  back  on  the  education  he  had 
held  so  cheap  in  England,  and  bravely 
took  school-work  wherever  in  the  rising 
townships  of  the  infant  colony  he  could 
find  it.  Meanwhile  his  youth  and  his 
pluck,  and  his  Oxford  distinctions,  had 
attracted  the  kindly  notice  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Sir  George  Grey,  who  offered  him 
his  private  secretaryship — one  can  imag- 
ine the  twinkle  in  the  Governor’s  eye, 
when  he  first  came  across  my  father 
building  his  own  hut  on  his  section  out- 
side Wellington!  The  offer  was  grate- 
fully refused.  But  another  year  of  New 
Zealand  life  brought  second  thoughts. 
The  exile  begins  to  confess  his  “loneli- 
ness” in  his  letters  home,  and  to  realize 
that  it  is  “collision”  with  other  kindred 
minds  that  “kindles  the  spark  of 
thought,  and  it  is  in  the  eye  of  a dear  and 
true  friend  that  one  sees  a whole  world 
of  possibilities  opening  before  one.” 

A few  months  later.  Sir  William  Deni- 
son, the  newly  appointed  Governor  of 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  hearing  that  a son 
of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  an  (%tford  First 
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Class  man»  was  in  New  Zealand,  wrote  extrao 
to  oflFtff  my  fach«  the  task  .of  organising  'or<,  i 
primary  educaris^n  in  Vin  Diemen’s  afteiyv 

: ' /-.feestyof 

He' accepted-^yet  00^^^  with-  he  eve 

ovrr  a isharp  sense  defeat  at  the  handa  who  h 
of  Mother  Ear th l-^set  sa it  tor  H eibii rt,  Stri?et 
and  took  of  a post  that  might  no  inn 

. •'_priitr  i 

fame','.  ’ ■ 

hrppghK  itp . to  a . mattukw  .MtwtMj/ 

P:t..%ryi‘:V?'a,':ht . ■ ' ■':  ■■  ■;  -:  ■■ '.  ■ ■'■ 

niospherifc,  and  had  been ; originally  toyophi 
dratvh  to  the  yoUn^r  *’Tem  Arnoldi.’*  as  ine*. 
partly  heteuise  he  was  the  sop:  of  hU  . . %aiit 
father,  as:  StanteT*s  /-iVe  had  now'  made  for"  m 


eaptu>ed  for 

years;  the  ci-it  ital 
».n.d.;Hlcept  ieal 
mind  »)f  Mark 
Pattison,  and  in- 
directly trans- 
f o r m e d t h e 
Church  of  Eng- 
land after  New- 
nian  himself  had 
I ef  t i tj  no  w j 
reaching  across 
rhe  world,  laid 
hold  on  Arnold’s 
son,  when  Ar- 
nold hjmself  was 
no. longer  there 
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mysterious  influence  or  “voice”  from  it, 
as  he  rode  in  meditative  solitude  through 
the  sunny  spaces  of  the  Tasmanian  bu^. 
Last  of  all,  he  “obtained” — from  Eng- 
land no  doubt — the  “Tracts  for  the 
Times.”  And  as  he  went  through  them, 
the  same  documents,  and  the  same  argu- 
ments, which  had  taken  Newman  to 
Rome,  nine  years  before,  worked  upon 
his  late  and  distant  disciple.  But  who 
can  explain  “conversion”?  Is  it  not 
enough  to  say,  as  was  said  of  old — “The" 
Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them  that  believed  ” ? 
The  great  “Malignant”  had  indeed  tri- 
umphed. In  October,  i^4>  niy  father 
was  received  at  Hobart,  Tasmania,  into 
the  Church  of  Rome;  and  two  years 
later,  after  he  had  reached  England,  and 
written  to  Newman  asking  the  new 
Father  of  the  Oratory  to  receive  him, 
Newman  replied — 

How  strange  it  seems!  What  a world  this 
is!  I knew  your  father  a little,  and  I really 
think  I never  had  any  unkind  feeling  toward 
him.  I saw  him  at  Oriel  on  the  Purification 
before  (I  think)  his  death  (January  1842). 

I was  glad  to  meet  him.  If  I said  ever  a 
harsh  thing  against  him  I am  very  sorry 
for  it.  In  seeing  you,  1 should  have  a sort 
of  pledge  that  he  at  the  moment  of  his  death 
made  it  all  up  with  me.  Excuse  this.  I 
came  here  last  night,  and  it  is  so  marvelous 
to  have  your  letter  this  morning. 

So,  for  the  moment,  ended  one  inci- 
dent in  the  long  bout  between  two  noble 
fighters,  Arnold  and  Newman,  each 
worthy  of  the  other’s  steel.  For  my 
father,  indeed,  this  act  of  surrender  was 
but  the  beginning  of  a long  and  troubled 
history.  My  poor  mother  fplt  as  though 
the  earth  had  crumbled  under  her.  Her 
passionate  affection  for  my  father  en- 
dured till  her  latest  hour,  but  she  never 
reconciled  herself  to  what  he  had 
done. 

And  to  the  bitter  sense  of  spiritual 
division,  there  were  added  all  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  into  which  my  fatner’s 
action  plunged  her,  and  his  children. 
The  Tasmanian  appointment  had  to  be 
given  up,  for  the  feeling  in  the  colony 
was  strongly  anti-Catholic;  and  we 
came  home,  as  I have  described,  to  a life 
of  struggle,  privation,  and  constant  anxi- 
ety, in  which  my  mother  suffered  not 
only  for  herself,  but  for  her  children. 

But  after  all,  there  were  bright  spots. 
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My  father  and  mother  were  young;  they 
were  always,  to  the  end,  in  love  with 
each  other;  and  for  us  children.  Fox 
How,  and  its  dear  inmates  opened  a 
second  home,  and  new  joys,  which  upon 
myself  in  particular  left  impressions 
never  to  be  effaced  or  undone.  Let  me 
try  and  describe^  that  house  and  garden 
and  those  who  lived  in  it,  as  they  were 
in  1856. 

The  gray  stone  house  stands  now,  as 
it  stood' then,  on  a “how”  or  rising 
ground  in  the  beautiful  Westmorland 
valley  leading  from  Ambleside  to  Rydal. 
The  “Doctor”  built  it  as  a holiday  para- 
dise for  himself  and  his  children,  in  the 
year  1833.  It  is  a modest  building,  with 
ten  bedrooms  and  three  sitting-rooms. 
Its  windows  look  straight  into  the  heart 
of  Fairfield,  the  beautiful  semicircular 
mountain  which  rears  its  hollowed  front 
and  buttressing  scaurs  against  the  north, 
far  above  the  green  floor  of  the  valley. 
That  the  house  looked  north  never 
troubled  my  grandfather  or  his  children. 
What  they  cared  for  was  the  perfect 
outline  of  the  mountain  wall,  the  “pen- 
sive glooms,”  hovering  in  that  deep 
breast  of  Fairfield,  the  magic  never- 
ending  chase  of  sunlight  and  cloud  across 
it  on  fine  days,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
soft  woodland  clothing  its  base.  The 
garden  was  his  children’s  joy  as  it  be- 
came mine.  Its  little  beck  with  its 
mimic  bridges,  its  encircling  river,  its 
rocky  knolls,  its  wild  strawberries  and 
wild  raspberries,  its  queen  of  birch- 
trees  rearing  its  stately  head  against  the 
distant  mountain,  its  rhododendrons 
growing  like  weeds  on  its  mossy  banks. 

Its  velvet  turf,  and  long  silky  grass  in  the 
parts  left  wild — all  tnese  things  have 
made  the  joy  of  three  generations. 

Inside,  Fox  How  was  comfortably 
spacious,  and  I remember  what  a palace 
it  appeared  to  my  childish  eyes,  fresh 
from  the  tiny  cabin  of  a 400-ton  sailing- 
ship,  and  the  rough  life  of  a colony.  My 
grandmother,  its  mistress,  was  then 
sixty-one.  Her  beautiful  hair  was 
scarcely  touched  with  gray,  her  com- 
plexion was  still  delicately  clear,  and  her 
soft  brown  eyes  had  the  eager  sympa- 
thetic look  of  her  Cornish  race. 

Her  character  was  singularly  complete. 
The  widowed  mother  of  nine  children, 
five  of  them  sons,  and  all  of  them  pos- 
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sessed  of  strong  will  and  quick  intelli- 
gence, was  able  so  to  guide  their  young 
lives,  that  to  her  last  hour,  thirty 
ears  after  her  husband’s  death  had  left 
er  alone  with  her  task,  she  possessed 
their  passionate  reverence  and  affection, 
and  that  each  and  all  of  them  would 
have  acknowledged  her  as  among  the 
dearest  and  noblest  influences  in  their 
lives.  Many  of  her  letters  lie  be- 
fore me.  Each  son  and  daughter,  as 
he  or  she  went  out  into  the  world, 
received  them  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity. They  knew  that  eveiy  incident 
in  their  lives  interested  their  mother; 
and  they  in  their  turn  were  eager  to 
report  to  her  everything  that  came  to 
them,  happy  or  unhappy,  serious  or 
amusing.  And  this  relation  of  the  family 
to  their  mother  only  grew  and  strength- 
ened with  years.  As  the  daughters  mar- 
ried, their  husbands  became  so  many 
new  and  devoted  sons  to  this  gentle, 
sympathetic,  and  yet  firm-natured  wom- 
an. Nor  were  the  daughters-in-law  less 
attached  to  her,  and  the  grandchildren 
who  in  due  time  began  to  haunt  Fox 
How.  In  my  own  life  I trace  her  letters 
from  my  earliest  childhood,  through  my 
life  zi  school,  to  my  engagement  and 
marriage;  and  I have  never  ceased  to 
feel  a pang  of  disappointment  that  she 
died  before  my  children  were  bom. 
Matthew  Arnold  adored  her,  and  wrote 
to  her  every  week  of  his  life.  So  did 
her  other  children.  William  Forster, 
throughout  his  busy  life  in  Parliament, 
vied  with  her  sons  in  tender  considera- 
tion and  unfailing  loyalty.  And  every 

frandchild  thought  of  a visit  to  Fox 
low  as  not  only  a joy  but  an  honor. 
Arnold's  eldest  daughter,  Jane  Arnold, 
afterwards  Mrs.  W.  E.  Forster,  my 
godmother,  stands  out  for  me  on  the 
tapestry  of  the  past,  as  one  of  the 
noblest  personalities  I have  ever  known. 
She  was  twenty-one  when  her  father 
died,  and  she  had  been  his  chief  com- 
panion among  his  children  for  years 
before  death  took  him  from  her.  He 
taught  her  Latin  and  Greek,  he  im- 
bued her  with  his  own  political  and 
historical  interests,  and  her  ardent 
Christian  faith  answered  to  his  own. 
After  his  death  she  was  her  mother’s 
right  hand  at  Fox  How;  and  her  letters 
to  her  brothers — to  my  father  especially, 
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since  he  was  longest  and  farthest  away — 
show  her  quick  and  cultivated  mind, 
and  all  the  sweetness  of  her  nature.  We 
hear  of  her  teaching  a younger  brother 
Latin  and  Greek;  she  goes  over  to  Miss 
Martineau  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley 
to  translate  some  German  for  that  busy 
woman;  she  reads  Dante  beside  her 
mother,  when  the  rest  of  the  family 
have  gone  to  bed;  she  sympathizes  pas- 
sionately with  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi; 
and  every  week,  she  walks  over  Lough- 
rigg  through  fair  weather  and  foul,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  to  teach  in  a night 
school  at  Skelwith.  Then  the  young 
Quaker  manufacturer  William  Forster 
appears  on  the  scene,  and  she  falls  hap- 
pily and  completely  in  love.  Her  letters 
to  the  brother  in  New  Zealand  become, 
in  a moment,  all  joy  and  ardor,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  prettier  than  the  account, 
given  by  one  of  the  sisters,  of  the  quiet 
wedding  in  Rydal  Chapel,  the  family 
breakfast,  the  bride’s  simple  dress  and 
radiant  look,  Matthew  Arnold  giving 
his  sister  away, — ^with  the  great  fells 
standing  sentinel.  And  there  exists  a 
delightful  unpublished  letter  by  Harriet 
Martineau  which  gives  some  idea  of  the 
excitement  roused  in  the  quiet  Amble- 
side  valley  by  Jane  Arnold’s  engagement 
to  the  tall  Yorkshireman  who  came  from 
a world  so  different  from  the  academic 
and  scholarly  world  in  which  the  Ar- 
nolds had  been  brought  up. 

Then  followed  married  life  at  Rawdon 
near  Bradford,  with  supreme  happiness 
at  home,  and  many  and  growing  inter- 
ests in  the  manufacturing,  religious,  and 
social  life  around  the  young  wife.  In 
i86i  William  Forster  became  member 
for  Bradford,  and  in  1869  Gladstone 
included  him  in  that  Ministry  of  All  the 
Talents,  which  foundered  under  the  on- 
slaughts of  Disraeli  in  1874.  Forster 
became  Vice-President  of  the  Council, 
which  meant  Minister  for  Education, 
with  a few  other  trifles  like  the  cattle- 
plague  thrown  in.  The  Education  Bill, 
which  William  Forster  brought  in  in 
1870 — (as  a girl  of  eighteen,  I was  in  the 
Ladies’  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  great  day  to  hear  his  speech) 
— has  been  the  foundation  stone  ever 
since  of  English  popular  education.  It 
has  always  been  clear  to  me  that  the 
scheme  of  the  Bill  was  largely  influenced 
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by  William  Forsters  wife,  and  through 
her,  by  the  convictions  and  beliefs  of  her 
father. 

As  I grew  up  into  girlhood,  “Aunt 
K.”  (K,  was  the  pet  name  by  which 
Matthew  Arnold  always  wrote  to  her) 
became  for  me  part  of  the  magic  of 
Fox  How,  though  I saw  her  of  course 
often  in  her  own  home  also.  I felt 
towards  her  a passionate  and  troubled 
affection.  She  was  to  me  “a  thing 
enskied”  and  heavenly — for  all  her 
quick  human  interests,  and  her  sweet 
ways  with  those  she  loved.  “How  could 
any  one  be  so  good!” — ^was  often  the 
despairing  reflection  of  the  child  who 
adored  her,  caught  herself  in  the  toils 
of  a hot  temper  and  a stubborn  will; 
but  all  the  same  to  see  her  enter  a room 
was  joy,  and  to  sit  by  her  the  highest 
privilege. 

She  was  the  eldest  of  the  nine.  Of 
her  relation  to  the  next  of  them — her 
brother  Matthew — there  are  many  indi- 
cations in  the  collection  of  my  uncle’s 
letters,  edited  by  Mr.  George  Russell. 
I . was  to  her  that  “Resignation”  was 
addressed,  in  recollection  of  their  moun- 
tain walks  and  talks  together;  and  in  a 
letter  to  her,  the  sonnet  to  Shakespeare 
— “Others  abide  our  question — thou  art 
free” — was  first  written  out.  Their 
affection  for  each  other,  in  spite  of  pro- 
found differences  of  opinion,  only  quick- 
ened and  deepened  with  time. 

Between  my  father  and  his  elder 
brother  Matthew  Arnold  there  was 
barely  a year’s  difference  of  age.  The 
elder  was  born  in  December  1822,  and 
the  younger  in  November  1823.  They 
were  always  warmly  attached  to  each 
other,  and  in  spite  of  much  that  was 
outwardly  divergent — sharply  divergent 
— they  were  more  alike  fundamentally 
than  was  often  suspected.  Both  had 
derived  from  some  remoter  ancestry — 

ossibly  through  their  Cornish  mother, 

erself  the  daughter  of  a Penrose  and  a 
Trevenen — elements  and  qualities  which 
were  lacking  in  the  strong  personality  of 
their  father.  Imagination,  “rebellion 
against  fact,”  spirituality,  a tendency 
to  dream,  unworldliness,  the  passionate 
love  of  beauty  and  charm,  “ineffectual- 
ness” in  the  practical  competitive  life — 
these,  accoraing  to  Matthew  Arnold, 
when  he  came  to  lecture  at  Oxford  on 


“The  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,”  were 
and  are  the  characteristic  marks  of  the 
Celt.  They  were  unequally  distributed 
between  the  two  brothers.  “Unworldli- 
ness,” “ rebellion  against  fact,”  “ ineffect- 
ualness” in  common  life,  fell  rather  to 
my  father’s  share  than  my  uncle’s; 
though  my  uncle’s  “worldliness,”  of 
which  he  was  sometimes  accused,  if  it 
ever  existed,  was  never  more  than  skin- 
deep.  Imagination  in  my  father  led  to 
a lifelong  and  mystical  preoccupation 
with  religion;  it  made  Matthew  Arnold 
one  of  the  great  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

There  is  a sketch  of  my  father  made 
in  18^7,  which  preserves  the  dreamy, 
sensitive  look  of  early  youth,  when  he 
was  the  center  of  a band  of  remarkable 
friends — Clou^,  Stanley,  F.  T.  Pal- 
grave,  Alfred  Domett  (Browning’s  War- 
ing) and  others.  It  is  the  face — nobly 
and  delicately  cut — of  one  to  whom  the 
successes  of  the  practical,  competitive 
life  could  never  be  of  the  same  impor- 
tance as  those  events  which  take  place 
in  thought,  and  which  for  certain  minds 
are  the  only  real  events. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  very  different  in 
outward  aspect.  The  face,  strong  and 
rugged,  the  large  mouth,  the  broad 
lined  brow,  and  vigorous  coal-black  hair, 
bore  no  resemblance,  except  for  that 
fugitive  yet  vigorous  something  which 
we  call  “family  likeness,”  to  either  his 
father  or  mother  — still  less  to  the 
brother  so  near  to  him  in  age.  But  the 
Celtic  trace  is  there,  though  derived,  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  rather  from  an 
Irish  than  a Cornish  source.  Doctor 
Arnold’s  mother,  Martha  Delafield,  ac- 
cording to  a genealogy  I see  no  reason  to 
doubt,  was  partly  of  Irish  blood;  one 
finds,  at  any  rate,  Fitzgeralds  and  Dil- 
lons among  the  names  of  her  forebears. 
And  I have  seen  in  Ireland  faces  belong- 
ing to  the  “black  Celt”  type — faces  full 
of  power,  and  humor,  and  softness,  vis- 
ibly molded  out  of  the  good  common 
earth  by  the  nimble  spirit  within,  which 
have  reminded  me  of  my  uncle.  Noth- 
ing indeed  at  first  sight  could  have  been 
less  romantic  or  dreamy  than  his  outer 
aspect.  “Ineffectualness”  was  not  to 
be  thought  of  in  connection  with  him. 
He  stood  four-square — a courteous,  com- 
petent man  of  affairs,  an  admirable  in- 
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I delightful  c»m- 
body 


spector  of  schools, 
panioHv  3 guest  whom,  every' 
wan#di  and  o«  one  ci'«d  hind  for 
oiie  <ff  the  -sanest*  most  ihdepesndetit, 
must  chKKrfpi  Sind  lovsihle  ,nf  mortals; 
Yet  hi$  pocmsk'  shm  what  was  the  real 
inner  hftf  .arid  genius  df  the  man;  how 
rich  in  that  vgry  *'etndti<>n»^  **jove  nf 


she  hid  haidty  thought  it  could  be  by  one 
str  tnoving  \ijr  the  busy  haunts  as 

dear  . Matt  htniself  says  ‘'f  havi* 

lesarneta  a grand  deal  as  t»  5vhat  is 
frpiTi  the  objections  nhcTi  I 

thought  them  not  rtast^jftaWg*  and  in  siMni* 
degree  they  ma  >"  il  etc t rrtirie  »i  y cpurse^as  to 
publishing;  1 dnid  Thohgbt^^^ 
rnt  another  volume  of  short  noenis  ,ne>!f. 


rne  sprjng  at 
present  I sha!l 
leave  the  shott 
poems  t tt  k g 
tlieir  chanty^  buly 
vtiitiog  thi^ih  h hen 
I cannot  help  >r, 
and  try'  to  get  oh 
with  niy  -tTag^v 
(Ylerope)^  vehr^ 
hbwr  vet  will  not; 
be  a : quick 

aff'aiic  :8ut  ?s  rhtit 
111  list  be  in  :a  regu  -. 
larand  usual  funn* 
It  may  pjcrhaps,  if 


fact,  spintu- 
ality,”  “meian- 
chuly  “ w'hich  he 
httnshll  cata- 
joRiled  as  t he 
adfe  js.ife  of 
GYlt;;  : 

i«deed,  always* 
vvirkthtt'  Rugby 
.'■'■ga  f h.C-f  t 

w«b  'fMy'ity.Vum 

Wdiiirh  ' : camfe"-.  rd. 
htirf  'fvdra " life  fa-  '■ 

't}T«r.  ’ ' . 

JrjsciirjoUff  ttf 
wiitch  the  grow- 
ing perceprion  of 
“Matt’s’^  powr 
ers  arrtoMg  the 
circle  of  bis  riear- 
est  kin,  as  it  is 
reflected  in  these 
family  letters  to 
the  eritigra.n't 
hrtitlvi»r,  whl<;h 
reached  h i rrs- 
across  the  Reas 
ftivm  1847  to 
18564  aiid  now* 
he  under  my 
hartd.  The  f’oiTw 
loVers  of  English  ptK*‘try  kno-M  In  f 
My  grandwother  writes  to  my  futHer  ih 
March  of  th  at  year,  after  protesting  that 
she  has  not  much  news  to  gv've  him;-'^ 


,»t  sucxeje^Si  rna ble 
me  to  irse  inetits^ 
In  'K,ib.otj.  ■poe.ms: 
which  aWm.  proper 
•lO/myscjfrwhefrber 
the,  hab"' 
■ifty;,  df  Jtead^*--  tit 
first' ; 
But  all  , this  , *i!’ 
rather  v-ague  at 

presiitit,  . . V .1 

d){hk  1 am  grtthig 
quitt-  indiflei'etit 
abiuit  thf  f 

have  given  away 
the  , only  copy  I 
had,  ami  now',  neii/r 
,cf  look  i(t , tliciti:  T'be  most  ehtbosiastid 
twjopie  about' ti-ieiMaMiyouHg'ipepv 
b«t,  f liaye  bftird'  id’ctpe  01  two 
filiiud  pleasure  in  * fe-signat  ion* , shd  pbems. 
of  that  scjpip,  which  b what  I like.” 

But  his  entry  a poet  was  gradual, 
and  but  little  hetsdded,  cornpu red  to  fhe 
of  our -own  time.  Here  is  an 
mrerestihg  appiectatioii  from  hi&  sister 
MaiT.  alKiutWhom  I shall  have  more  ?<> 
say  pre^enfly.  At  the  time  this  letter 
was  wyVtteii,  iiis  she  teas  ryvv,n!fy.f 

tbteev  ami  already  a yidow'.  iftcr  a, 
tragic  year  of  married  life  during  v^hicb 
hei  young  husband  had  develoiW 
paralysis  y»f  the  brain.  She  w'as  living 


Fimi  a ihai«rmo  Hj  8 


But  tN  IrtriK'  vofm  Is 

mtleeiS  ■ ;*' . -.mbject  ‘ of  ' nt-w.  and ' ■v:^rji 
mten>sfv  By  ac^ri^ES  we  iicxii  nip^  fVl'fkibtic 
opituon  , concemmj^  tiirnu  and  I.  vt-r^^ 
wutrh  foistaktn  if  tWr 


wutrh  foistalktn  li  ?ni 

thoMgiht  h ,Jtid  tnore 

fek  iild  I 

df^^r  Mis^  F^-mrick  wVmc  first  im- 

^r^skvi) B i^iere  tji  4 1 dvey  Ivy  you^  for 
ft  %r^hisj»hc:  had  ben^rd  of  the  ;ss 

sdmiintrd;  and  an  fey  dotr  of  tbe^  iaVnily,  and 


b e a }j  t y and  , ; 

,.’y. ■••1; '■  ■■ 

spring*  and  a trag- 

charm,*'  ” rebel-  , 

ed}’  I hii 

ivc  long 

'Hf-  : 

l io  n a g a f n s t , ' 

......i.,;;_l  had  in  in 

ly'head,  ■■ 

/r  ' . 
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in  London,  attending  Bedford  College, 
and  F.  D.  Maurices  sermons,  much 
influenced,  like  her  brothers,  by  Emer- 
son and  Carlyle,  and  at  this  moment,  a 
fine,  restless,  immature  creature,  much 
younger  than  her  years  in  some  respects, 
and  much  older  in  others — with  eyes 
fast  opening  on  worlds  hitherto  un- 
suspected in  the  quiet  home  life.  ' She 
writes: — 

I have  been  in  London  for  several  months 
this  year,  and  1 have  seen  a ^ood  deal  of 
Matt,  considering  the  very  different  lives 
we  lead.  I used  to  breakfast  with  him  some- 
times, and  then  his  Poems  seemed  to  make 
me  know  Matt  so  much  better  than  I had 
ever  done  before.  Indeed  it  was  almost  like 
a new  Introduction  to  him.  I do  not  think 
those  Poems  could  be  read — quite  indepen- 
dently of  their  poetical  power — without  lead- 
ing one  to  expect  a great  deal  from  Matt; 
without  raising  I mean  the  kind  of  expecta- 
tion one  has  from  and  for  those  who  have, 
in  some  way  or  other,  come  face  to  face  with 
life  and  asked  it,  in  real  earnest,  what  it 
means.  I felt  there  w^as  so  much  more  of  this 

fractical  questioning  in  Matt's  book  than 
was  at  all  prepared  for;  in  fact  that  it 
showed  a know  ledge  of  life  and  conflict  w hich 
was  strangely  like  experience  if  it  was  not  the 
thing  itself;  and  this  with  all  Matt’s  great 
power  I should  not  have  looked  for.  i do 
not  yet  know  the  book  wxll,  but  I think 
that  ‘^Mycerinus”  struck  me  most  perhaps, 
as  illustrating  what  I have  been  speaking  of. 

And  again,  to  another  member  of  the 
family: — 

It  is  the  moral  strength,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  moral  consciousness  which  struck  and 
surprised  me  so  much  in  the  poems.  I could 
have  been  prepared  for  any  degree  of  poetical 
power,  for  there  being  a great  deal  more 
than  1 could  at  all  appreciate;  but  there  is 
something  altogether  different  from  this, 
something  w^hich  such  a man  as  Clough  has, 
for  instance,  which  I did  not  expect  to  find 
in  Matt;  but  it  is  there.  Of  course  when  I 
speak  of  his  Poems  I only  speak  of  the  im- 
pression received  from  those  I understand. 
Some  are  perfect  riddles  to  me,  such  as  that 
to  the  Child  at  Douglas,  w^hich  is  surely 
more  poetical  than  true. 

Strangely  like  experience!  The  words 
are  an  interesting  proof  of  the  difficulty 
wx  all  have  in  seeing  w^ith  accuracy  the 
persons  and  things  w^hich  are  nearest  to 
us.  The  astonishment  of  the  sisters — 
for  the  same  feeling  is  expressed  by  Mrs. 
Forster — was  very  natural.  In  these 
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early  days,  “Matt”  often  figures  in  the 
family  letters  as  the  worldling  of  the 
group — the  dear  one  who  is  making  way 
in  surroundings  quite  unknown  to  the 
Fox  How  circle,  where  under  the  shadow 
of  the  mountains,  the  sisters,  idealists  all 
of  them,  looking  out  a little  austerely, 
for  all  their  tenderness,  on  the  human 
scene,  are  watching  with  a certain  anxi- 
ety lest  Matt  should  be  “spoiled.”  As 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  private  secretary, 
very  much  liked  by  his  chief,  he  goes 
among  rich  and  important  people,  and 
finds  himself  as  a rule  much  cleverer 
than  they;  above  all,  able  to  amuse 
them,  so  often  the  surest  road  to  social 
and  other  success.  Already  at  Oxford 
“Matt”  had  been  something  of  an  ex- 
quisite— or  as  Miss  Bronte  puts  it,  a 
trifle  “foppish”;  and  in  the  (manu- 
script) Fox  IIou)  Magazine,  to  which  all 
the  nine  contributed,  and  in  which 
Matthew  Arnold’s  boyish  poems  may 
still  be  read,  there  are  many  family  jests 
leveled  at  Matt’s  high  standard  in  dress 
and  deportment. 

But  how  soon  the  nascent  dread  lest 
their  poet  should  be  somehow  separated 
from  them  by  the  “great  world’’  passes 
away  from  mother  and  sisters — for  ever! 
With  every  year  of  his  life  Matthew 
Arnold,  beside . making  the  sunshine  of 
his  own  married  home,  became  a more 
attached,  a more  devoted  son  and 
brother.  It  was  not  possible  to  “spoil” 
Matthew  Arnold.  Meredith’s  “Comic 
Spirit”  in  him,  his  irrepressible  humor, 
would  alone  have  saved  him  from  it. 
And  as  to  his  relation  to  “society,”  and 
the  great  ones  in  it,  no  one  more  frankly 
amused  himself — within  certain  very 
definite  limits — with  the  “cakes  and  ale” 
of  life,  and  no  one  held  more  lightly  to 
them.  He  never  denied — none  but  the 
foolish  ever  do  deny — the  immense  per- 
sonal opportunities  and  advantages  of 
an  aristocratic  class,  wherever  it  exists. 
He  was  quite  conscious — none  but  those 
without  imagination  can  fail  to  be  con- 
scious— of  the  glamour  of  long  descent 
and  great  affairs.  But  he  laughed  at  the 
“ Barbarians,”  the  materialized  or  stupid 
holders  of  power  and  place,  and  their 
“fortified  posts,”  i.e.  the  country 
houses,  just  as  he  laughed  at  the  Philis- 
tines and  Mr.  Bottles;  w'hen  he  preached 
a sermon  in  later  life,  it  was  on  Menan- 
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der's  motto — Choose  Equality’’;  and 
he  and  Clough — the  Republican — ^were 
not  really  far  apart. 

On  the  eagerness  with  which  Matthew 
Arnold  followed  the  revolutionary  spec- 
tacle of  ’48,  an  unpublished  letter  writ- 
ten— piquantly  enough! — from  Lans- 
downe  House  itself,  on  February  28th, 
in  that  famous  year,  to  my  father  in  New 
Zealand,  throws  a vivid  light.  One  feels 
the  artist  in  the  writer!  First,  the  quiet 
of  the  great  house  and  courtyard,  the 
flower-pricked  grass,  the  “still-faced 
babies”:  then  the  sudden  clash  of  the 
street-cries!  “Your  uncle’s  description 
of  this  house,”  writes  the  present  Lord 
Lansdowne,  in  1910,  “might  almost  have 
been  written  yesterday,  instead  of  in 
1848.  Little  is  changed,  Romulus  and 
Remus  and  the  she-wolf  are  still  on  the 
top  of  the  book-case,  and  the  clock  is  still 
hard  by;  but  the  picture  of  the  Jewish 
Exiles . . . has  been  given  to  a local  School 
of  Art  in  Wiltshire!  The  green  lawn  re- 
mains, but  I am  afraid  the  crocuses, 
which  I can  remember  as  a child,  no 
longer  come  up  through  the  turf.  And 
lastly  one  of  the  ‘still-faced  babies’” 
(t.f.  Lord  Lansdowne  himselO  still 
often  to  be  seen  in  the  gravel  court!  He 
was  three  years  old  when  the  letter  was 
written.” 

Here  then  is  the  letter: — 

Lansdowne  House, 

Feb.  8,  1848. 

My  Dearest  Tom, — . . . Here  I sit,  op- 
posite a marble  group  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
and  the  wolf;  the  two  children  fighting  like 
mad,  and  the  limp-uddered  she-wolf  affec- 
tionately snarling  at  the  little  demons  strug- 
gling on  her  back.  Above  it  is  a great  pict- 
ure, Rembrandt's  “Jewish  Exiles,"  which 
would  do  for  Consuelo  and  Albert  resting  in 
one  of  their  wanderings,  worn  out  upon  a 
wild  stony  heath  sloping  to  the  Baltic — she 
leaning  over  her  two  children  who  sleep  in 
their  torn  rags  at  her  feet.  Behind  me  a most 
musical  clock,  marking  now  24  Minutes  past 
I p.M.  On  my  left  two  great  windows  looking 
out  on  the  court  in  front  of  the  house, 
through  one  of  which,  slightly  opened,  comes 
in  gushes  the  soft  damp  breath,  with  a tone 
of  spring-life  in  it,  which  the  close  of  an 
English  February  sometimes  brings — so  dif- 
ferent from  a November  mildness.  The 
green  lawn  which  occupies  nearly  half  the 
court  is  studded  over  with  crocuses  of  all 
colors— growing  out  of  the  grass,  for  there 
are  no  flower  beds;  delightful  for  the  large 


still-faced  white-robed  babies  whom  their 
nurses  carry  up  and  down  on  the  gravel 
court  where  it  skirts  the  green.  And  from 
the  square  and  the  neighboring  streets 
through  the  open  door  whereat  the  civil 
porter  moves  to  and  fro,  come  the  sounds 
of  vehicles  and  men,  in  all  gradations,  some 
from  near  and  some  from  far,  but  mellowed 
by  the  time  they  reach  this  backstanding 
lordly  mansion. 

But  above  all  cries  comes  one  whereat 
every  stone  in  this  and  other  lordly  mansions 
may  totter  and  quake  for  fear: 

“ Se  . . . c . . . ond  Edition  of  the  Morn- 
ing Herald — L . . . a . . . test  news  from 
Paris: — arrival  of  the  King  of  the  French!" 

I have  gone  out  and  bought  the  said  por- 
tentous Herald^  and  send  it  herewith,  that 
you  may  read  and  know.  As  the  human 
race  forever  stumbles  up  its  great  steps,  so 
it  is  now.  You  remember  the  Reform  Ban- 
uets  (in  Paris)  last  summer? — well! — the 
iners  omitted  the  king’s  health,  and  abused 
Guizot’s  majority  as  corrupt  and  servile:  the 
majority  and  the  king  grew  excited;  the 
Government  forbade  the  Banquets  to  con- 
tinue. The  king  met  the  Chamber  with  the 
words  “passions  aveugles"  to  characterize 
the  dispositions  of  the  Banqueters:  and  Gui- 
zot grandly  declared  against  the  spirit  of  Rev- 
olution all  over  the  world.  His  practice  suited 
his  words,  or  seemed  to  suit  it,  for  both 
in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment incurred  the  charge  of  siding  against 
the  Liberals.  Add  to  this  the  corruption 
cases  you  remember,  the  Praslin  murder,  and 
later  events,  which  powerfully  stimulated 
the  disgust  (moral  indignation  that  People 
does  not  feel!)  entertained  by  the  lower 
against  the  governing  class. 

Then  Thiers,  seeing  the  breeze  rising,  and 
hoping  to  use  it,  made  most  telling  speeches 
in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  clearly  defin- 
ing the  crisis  as  a question  between  revolu- 
tion and  counter-revolution,  and  declaring 
enthusiastically  for  the  former.  Lamartine 
and  others,  the  sentimental  and  the  plain 
honest,  were  very  damaging  on  the  same  side. 
The  Government  were  harsh — abrupt — al- 
most scornful.  They  would  not  yield — 
would  not  permit  banquets:  would  give  no 
Reform  till  they  chose.  Guizot  spoke  (alone 
in  the  Chamber  I think)  to  this  effect.  With 
decreasing  Majorities  the  Government  car- 
ried the  different  clauses  of  the  address, 
amidst  furious  scenes;  opposition  members 
crying  that  they  were  worse  than  Polignac. 
It  was  resolved  to  hold  an  Opposition  ban- 
quet in  Paris  in  spite  of  the  Government, 
last  Tuesday,  the  22nd.  In  the  week  between 
the  close  of  the  debate  and  this  day  there 
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was  a profound  uneasy  excitement,  but  noth- 
ing I think  to  appall  the  rulers.  They  had 
the  fortifications:  all  kinds  of  stores;  and 
100,000  troops  of  the  line.  To  be  quite  se- 
cure, however,  they  determined  to  take  a 
formal  legal  objection  to  the  banquet  at 
the  doors;  but  not  to  prevent  the  procession 
thereto.  On  that  the  Opposition  published 
a proclamation  inviting  the  National  Guard, 
who  sympathized,  to  form  part  of  the  proces- 
sion in  uniform.  Then  the  Government  for- 
bade the  meeting  altogether — absolutely — 
and  the  Opposition  resigned  themselves  to 
try  the  case  in  a Court  of  Law. 

So  did  not  the  people! 

They  gathered  all  over  Paris:  the  National 
Guard,  whom  Ministers  did  not  trust,  were 
not  called  out:  the  Line  checked  and  dis- 
persed the  mob  on  all  points.  But  next  day 
the  mob  were  there  again:  the  Ministers  in 
a constitutional  fright  called  out  the  National 
Guard:  a body  of  these  hard  by  the  Opera 
refused  to  clear  the  street:  they  joined  the 
people.  Troops  were  brought  up:  the  Mob 
and  the  Nat.  Guard  refused  to  give  them 
passage  down  the  Rue  Le  Pelletier  which 
they  occupied:  after  a moment's  hesitation, 
th^  were  marched  on  along  the  Boulevard. 

This  settled  the  matter!  Everyw^here  the 
National  Guard  fraternized  with  the  people: 
the  troops  stood  indifferent.  The  King  dis- 
missed the  Ministers:  he  sent  for  Mole; 
a shade  better:  not  enough:  he  sent  for 
Thiers — a pause;  this  was  several  shades 
better — still  not  enough:  meanwhile  the 
crowd  continued,  and  attacks  on  different 
posts,  with  slight  bloodshed,  increased  the 
excitement:  finally  the  King  abdicated  in 
favor  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  fled.  The 
Count  of  Paris  was  taken  by  his  mother  to 
the  Chamber — the  people  broke  in;  too 
late — not  enough: — a republic — an  appeal  to 
the  people.  The  royal  tamilv  escapee  to  all 
parts,  Belgium,  Eu,  England:  a Provisional 
Government  named. 

You  will  see  how  they  stand:  they  have 
adopted  the  last  measures  of  Revolution. — 
News  has  just  come  that  the  National  Guard 
have  declared  against  a Republic,  and  that  a 
collision  is  inevitable. 

If  possible  I will  write  by  the  fiext  mail, 
and  send  you  a later  paper  than  the  Herald 
by  this  mail. 

Your  truly  affectionate,  dearest  Tom, 

M.  Arnold. 

To  this,  let  me  add  here  two  or  three 
other  letters  or  fragments,  all  unpub- 
lished, which  I find  among  the  papers 
from  which  I have  been  drawing,  enmng, 
for  the  present,  with  the  jubilant  letter 
describing  his  election  to  the  Poetry 
Professorship  at  Oxford,  in  1857.  Here, 
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first  of  all,  is  an  amusing  reference,  dated 
18^0,  to  Keble,  then  tne  idol  of  every 
well-disposed  Anglican  household: — 

I dined  last  night  with  a Mr.  Grove,'  a 
celebrated  man  of  science:  his  wife  is  pretty 
and  agreeable,  but  not  on  a first  interview. 
The  husband  and  I agree  wonderfully  in  some 
points.  He  is  a bad  sleeper,  and  hardly  ever 
free  from  headache,  he  equally  dislikes  and 
disapproves  of  modem  existence  and  the 
state  of  excitement  in  which  everybody  lives: 
and  he  sighs  after  a paternal  despotism  and 
the  calm  existence  of  a Russian  or  Asiatic. 
He  showed  me  a picture  of  Faraday,  which  is 
wonderfully  fine:  1 am  almost  inclined  to 
get  it:  it  has  a curious  likeness  to  Keble, 
only  with  a calm,  earnest  look  unlike  the 
latter’s  Flibbertigibbet,  fanatical,  twink- 
ling expression. 

Did  ever  anybody  apply  such  adjectives 
to  John  Keble  before!  Yet  if  any  one 
will  look  carefully  at  the  engraving  of 
Keble  so  often  seen  in  quiet  parsonages, 
they  will  understand,  1 think,  exactly, 
what  Matthew  Arnold  meant. 

In  1850  great  changes  came  upon  the 
Arnold  family.  The  '‘Doctor’s^’  three 
elder  children — ^Jane,  Matthew,  and  my 
father — married  in  that  year,  and  a host 
of  new  interests  sprang  up  for  every 
member  of  the  Fox  How  circle. 

The  following  year  the  brothers  met 
again;  and  there  followed,  almost  im- 
mediately, my  uncle’s  election  to  the 
Poetry  Professorship  at  Oxford.  He 
writes,  in  answer  to  my  father’s  con- 
gratulations:— 

Hampton, 

May  IS,  1857. 

My  dear  Tom, — ^My  thoughts  have  often 
turned  to  you  during  my  canvass  for  the 
Professorship — and  they  have  turned  to  you 
more  than  ever  during  the  last  few  days 
which  I have  been  spending  at  Oxford.  You 
alone  of  my  brothers  are  associated  with  that 
life  at  Oxford,  the  freest  and  most  delightful 
part,  perhaps,  of  my  life,  when  with  you 
and  Clough  and  Walrond  I shook  off  all  the 
bonds  and  formalities  of  the  place,  and  en- 
joyed the  spring  of  life  and  that  unforgotten 
Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire  country.  Do  you 
remember  a poem  of  mine  called  “The 
Scholar  Gipsy^'?  It  was  meant  to  fix  the 
remembrance  of  those  delightful  wanderings 
of  ours  in  the  Cumner  hills  before  they  were 
quite  effaced — and  as  such,  Clough  and  Wal- 

* Afterwards  Sir  William  Grove,  F.R.S.,  author 
of  the  famous  essay  on  ‘The  Correlation  of  Phys- 
ical Forces.' 
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rond  accepted  it,  and  it  has  had  much  people  couid  have  foreseen  in  1857,  let 
success  at  Oxford,  I am  told,  as  was  perhaps  me  quote  a few  more  sentences: — 
likely  from  its  couleur  locale.  I am  hardly 

ever  at  Oxford  now,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  Keble  voted  for  me  after  all.  He  told  the 
place  is  overpowering  to  me  when  I have  Coleridges  he  was  so  much  pleased  with 
leisure  to  feel  it,  and  can  shake  oflF  the  in-  my  letter  (to  the  electors)  that  he  could  not 
temiptions  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  shake  refrain.  ...  I had  support  from  all  sides, 
off  now  as  it  was  when  we  were  young.  But  Archdeacon  Denison  voted  for  me,  also  Sir 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  I smuggled  myself  Yarde  Buller,  and  Henley,  of  the  high 

away,  and  got  up  into  one  of  our  old  coombs  Tory  party.  It  was  an  immense  victo^— 
among  the  Cumner  hills,  and  into  a field  some  200  niore  voted  than  have  ever,  it  is 
‘ waving  deep  with  cowslips  and  grasses,  and  said,  voted  in  a Professorship  election  before. 

P gathered  such  a bunch  as  you  and  I used  It  is  a great  lesson  to  Christchurch,  which 

to  gather  in  the  cowslip  field  on  Lutterworth  was  rather  disposed  to  imagine  it  could  carry 
road  long  years  ago.  ' everything  by  its  great  numbers. 

You  dear  old  boy,  I love  your  congratula-  Good-by  my  dearest  mother.  ...  I have 
tions  although  I see  and  hear  so  little  of  you,  just  been  up  to  see  the  three  dear  little 

and,  alas!  can  see  and  hear  but  so  little  of  brown  heads  on  their  pillows,  all  asleep, 

you.  I was  supported  by  people  of  all  opin-  • • • My  affectionate  thanks  to  Mrs.  Words- 
ions,  the  great  bond  of  union  being,  I believe,  worth  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  for  their  kind  in- 
the  affectionate  interest  felt  in  papa’s  mem-  terest  in  my  success, 
ory.  I think  it  probable  that  I shall  lecture 

in  English:  there  is  no  direction  whatever  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  Wordsworth's 
in  the  Statute  as  to  the  language  in  which  widow,  in  her  ‘‘old  age  serene  and 

the  lectures  shall  be:  and  the  Latin  has  so  bright,"  and  of  Scott's  old  friend,  Mrs. 

died  out,  even  among  scholars,  that  it  seems  Fletcher,  watching  and  rejoicing  in  the 
idle  to  entomb  a lecture  which,  in  English,  first  triumphs  of  the  younger  poet, 
might  be  stimulating  and  interesting.  ^ rfie  of  approach  and  at- 

As  a child  of  fourteen  I first  made  tack — in  the  intellectual  sense  came  to 

acquaintance  with  Oxford,  while  my  an  end,  and  the  ten  central  years  of 

uncle  was  still  Professor.  I remem-  mastery  and  success  began.  Towards 

ber  well  some  of  his  lectures,  the  the  end  of  that  time,  as  a girl  of  sixteen 

crowded  lecture-hall,  the  manner  and  I became  a resident  in  Oxford.  Up  to 
personality  of  the  speaker,  and  my  then  Ruskin — the  Stones  of  Venice,  and 

own  shy  pride  in  him — from  a great  certain  chapters  in  Modern  Painters — 
distance.  For  I was  a self-conscious,  had  been  my  chief  intellectual  passion  in 
bookish  child,  and  my  days  of  real  a childhood  and  first  youth  that  cut  but 

friendship  with  him  were  still  far  a very  poor  figure,  as  I look  back  upon 

ahead.  But  during  the  years  that  fol-  them,  beside  the  “wonderful  children” 
lowed,  the  ten  years  that  he  held  his  of  this  generation!  But  it  must  have 
professorship,  what  a spell  he  wielded  been  about  1868  that  I first  read  Essays 
over  Oxford,  and  literary  England  in  in  Criticism.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
general!  Looking  back  one  sees  how  that  the  book  set  for  me  the  currents  of 
the  first  series  of  Essays  in  Criticism,  the  life;  its  effect  heightened,  no  doubt,  by 
Lectures  on  Celtic  Literature,  or  On  the  sense  of  kinship.  Above  all  it  de- 

Translating  Homer,  Culture  and  Anar-  termined  in  me  as  in  many  others,  an 

• chy  and  the  rest,  were  all  the  time  enduring  love  of  France  and  of  French 
working  on  English  taste  and  feeling,  literature,  which  played  the  part  of 
whether  through  sympathy  or  antag-  schoolmaster  to  a crude  youth.  I owe 
onism;  so  that  after  those  ten  years,  this  to  my  uncle,  and  it  was  a priceless 
1857-1867,  the  intellectual  life  of  the  boon.  If  he  had  only  lived  a little 
country  had  absorbed  for  good  and  all  longer — if  he  had  not  died  so  soon  after 
an  influence,  and  a stimulus,  which  had  I had  really  begun  to  know  him — how 
set  it  moving  on  new  paths  to  new  ends,  many  debts  to  him  would  have  been 
With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  supplying  confessed,  how  many  things  said,  which, 
a comment  on  the  letter  whicn  few  after  all,  were  never  said! 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Cobble  IsJand  the 
mapber  birds-  bring 
Hf/rae  yo  to 

L J 1^  fbe  ap'; 

pie  iiitiWBir»&  arc  as 
iara'f  as  pmk  bassinets, 
and  the-  shad<m  bf  a 
cow  on  the  grass  is  ^Inrost'  as  refreshing 
as  the  shadow'  of  a mtittncain  no  a 
.lake.  ' ; '.  ' 

-Indeed,  everyfhiiigidh.  C’dbble  Island 
is  80  large  and  generiSui  that  one- 
woman  like  Mat-  lenttnods'  might  have 
gone  nimoTKred  but  for  provincial  preju- 
dtce.  Gritfe^^  accustfjmed  to  veiling 
rheiF  it'jnical  appreeiations  might  have 
compafed  her  to  a Titanit  tjueeii  dr 
Cumean  sibyl  and  let  it  go  at  that— but 
on  Cdbtde  Island  irony  does  not  take  the 
ttouble  to  go  thus  veiled. 

The  postmistress,  aquiline  cy.e-gjasufes 
set  in  a sour  gltrnirrier,  complained,  ‘’The 
flf*or  creaks  Wheuever  that  Woman  sets 
fo*Jt  in  the  doofi.  and  Tve  watched  her 
cumin*  dtwn  the  hill  tvith  the  wind  hlow- 
in'  hot  sCirtSddli  hHtCuii;  tha 
The  drdg  little, 

dcdivCrjf'WihddW  ,df  .t  ddipbined  gro- 
cery-store and  pastrodic^,  sqdCe^^d  his 
m agenta  neck  tie  wi  t h a hfea  vily  ringed 
hand;  tdtning  to  suryv^^^  in 

tbe,h"ttle;mi'ridt  hyed  in  a slot-machine, 
ostedtat kfusly  fi  Iched  3 cocoanut 
cake  frerm  it  8taledctdk  re- 

: marMngi  as-'-he-'a.re, 

rp,  speak  to  her; 
Xf  - ain’t  maWdcst  Tpr  a Ariwnan  to  be  as 
st«>ut  as  that;  jt's;Ca'bfmic»‘.thdifi; 
it  Now  you  tiikfc  riiysc  h^td  m 
pictU'res--ain’r  yofi  ndciced.  hmsy  Wlvcp 
they  want  anything"  ihotdd  he'^'^ 

always  have  a fat  la43'''acriid.ridieys' 


• The  pdStmistressv^^hsscoMSciqdy^^q^^ 
jiistmept./of  her 

waisthandy  .shdvMy^hisvXerisjy^ffiJriiu^ 

tbp  little  window..  '■ 


ajgaim 


T-fer^'s:.  you  r:  •;mdtb#;:  h as' wchtte'  ,': 

Im  She  Jiin’c  sickc  ijt.she?  Viittigijiriig. 


to  buy  arte  of  them  tiberty  loans? 
That  letter’s  asking  you.  td  (they  don’t 
never  tell  vis  how  they  spend  all  that 
monevri'’^  She  pushed  a small  wooden 
box  at  him*  “And  here's  yotir  apti-f^t 
consignment  Now  why  don't  you  sell 
Mat  1i,ett»mdfvs  some  of  that  ?“  ' 

’^fhe  drirg  clerk*  arms  fvill  of  mail  mat- 
te^ edged  avvay  from  these  familiar 
pfobtpgs^  ^ their  irtmicaj  davor, 

he  paus^  at  the  door,  remarking: 
‘’Xdpp(t  say  it's  my 

irig  about  Itv  1 dohT  wont  to  quaiTeJ 
with  mvbodyy  but  some  »ne ought,  ret 
speak  to  her:;  she  rt/iVA/  help  hei'.srdf. 
1 tell  you,”  the  drug  clerk  argued,  sbl- 
emrily.  '*it  ain’t  maiA'd^  for  arry  woman 
to  go  around  lovikm'  like  that.-  Do  you 
ever  see  'em  like  that  in  \flle-  fashion- 
papctK-?  , ■■Na^  -ydu  ^donV;, ' ''Why?-^-  '^ 

cause  it  ain’t  ■ 

The  sumprer  boarder8  who^  took  theit 
me.al8  at  Mat-s  little  house  in  the  dip  in 
the  .field  also  phjected  to  her  heroic  pto- 
portfom.  . Ms  ssidv^vas  ”gto«s.’' 

rhey-r^tple.  ftoni  Dervish  luncheons, 
Yogt  dmoere,  and  all  .forms  of  faddy 
•stafyationsT-^referred  with  anxiety  to 
War  pbpufariena  reduced  to  bread-cards, 
but.fn4*ted  thut  they  themselves  were 
accujftumyd  rif dniy  an  orange, 
a pf  milk,;  3Uvd  a slice  of  den  a ttired 
bread  a day.;  heocv:  their,  own  smooth 
and  ■ eye-rt- thinnm.  ■ ' 

But  while^  rJie  mtiiimer  boardets  atid 
the*  posimi.stre:(g  were  resttained  in  .thetf 
cririevs.mS'  not  so  rhfeAifher  inhabitantV 
of  C’dbble  Island,  In  the  few  forms  from 
whkdi  the  littl'f.  lonely  paths  ran  across 
the  fields  tvrthe  one  road  the  big  woman 
.w'3s  the  rijppti  winter  jake. 

''X|  wtpt  tfwla_y-— Well,  ain’t 

jshp  sectin’  by  her 

kit  edvep ' ktp  Ve  a;  Inf  cT  old  te  a pots 

arid  riich  tiuck  syt  ovityip  tbri'fable-  It 
S)ri*-*ps.thy  hss,;st.uff'ed  her 

fulf  af  narianv  abqht  ; anything  that’s 

tn^e  her  sugatr 
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bowl,  just  as  careful!  Say,  ain’t  she 
fleshy,  though? 

“‘Heigho,  Mat,’  I says.  ‘I  stopped 
in  to  set  a spell,’  I says.  ‘That  your  new 
red  table-cloth  you  got  down  to  Port- 
land? Ain’t  it  pritty?  Now  if  you  had 
a pink-glass  sugar  and  creamer  like  Miss 
Judson’s — So  Judge  Emten’s  wife  is 
getting  talked  about — or  so  they  say. 
Well,  1 always  knew  it  had  to  come,’  I 
says.  ' 

“Mat,  she  kep’  a-studyin’  that  there 
old  cracked  sugar-bowl,  sort  of  polishin’ 
it  with  her  apron.  I gapped  right  out 
loud. 

“‘Hear  me!’  I says.  ‘My,  my,  my, 
ain’t  it  warm?’  I dropped  into  a chair. 
‘I’m  all  het  up  with  walkin’,’  I says. 

“Mat,  she  never  took  no  more  notice 
of  me  than  ef  I’d  been  a bunch  of  pusley. 

“‘Say,’  she  says,  ‘did  you  ever  hear 
about  a thing  called  a glaze?’  she  says. 
‘I’ve  bin  lookin’  it  up  in  my  dictionary 
gramper  left  me;  seems  it’s  a thing 
come  down  to  us  from  ’way  back  to  I 
don’t  know  when,  before  our  Lord 
walked  the  earth,  and  this  here  sugar- 
bowl  that  my  grammer  brought  from 
her  young  home  (God  knows  where) 
has  the  same  glaze  onto  it.  Now ‘ain’t 
that  as  excitin’  as  anything  you  could 
read  into  a book?’  she  says. 

“‘You’re  glazed.  Mat  Lemmons,’  I 
says — ‘you’re  glazed,  you  and  your 
sugar-bowl.’  I says  it  contemptuous, 
just  like  that,  but  she  didn’t  take  no 
notice. 

“‘Them  there  fellers  that  made  the 
glaze  is  all  dead  and  gone  this  long  time,’ 
says  Mat,  ‘and  as  it  was,  they  wasn’t 
never  civilized  like  we  are;  they  only 
lived  along  by  the  sea  in  outlandish 
shacks,  sort  of,  sayin’  and  doin’  all 
sloven  kind  of  ways;  but,  even  so,  how 
come  it  that  that  glaze  they  made  is 
better  ’n  anything  the  smartest  men  can 
make  to-day?  Take  the  factories  by 
and  large.  Say,  don’t  it  make  you  itch 
to  know  how  them  barbarians  done  it.?’ 

“‘You’re  glazed!’  I says  again.  ‘For 
the  land’s  sake!’  I says,  and  I bust  out 
laughin’.  Mat,  she  laughed,  too;  she 
don’t  never  hold  nothin’  against  no- 
body, Mat  don’t.  But  ain’t  stie  terrible 
large.?” 

The  men  had  also  their  humorous 
notions  of  Mat.  They  related  stories 
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about  her,  as,  mending  their  nets,  they 
saw  her,  skirts  held  high,  striding 
through  the  wet  fields  where  wild  straw- 
berries grew.  At  such  times  it  was  con- 
sidered clever  to  call  out: 

“Hey,  there.  Mat!  Don’t  sink  the 
pasture!  Wait  a moment.  Mat;  he’s 
lookin’  for  yer,  the  fat  somebody  that 
wants  to  marry  yer.” 

Mat’s  answer  was  invariably  a curv- 
ing, good-humored  smile  of  apprecia- 
tion, which,  with  its  richness  and  free- 
dom, seemed  to  the  average  yokel  mind 
to  mean  more  than  it  should.  As  a 
result  of  this  misunderstanding,  the  big 
woman’s  fist  had  once  gone  smashing 
into  a leering  Swede’s  face. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  to 
whom  Mat’s  good-humored  bulk  had 
long  been  a grateful  sight.  This  was 
Myella  Boggs,  the  little  paralytic  who 
did  embroidery  and  lived  alone  in  the 
rickety  house  down  by  the  cove.  My- 
ella’s  forebears,  building  on  the  rocky 
ledge  of  the  harbor,  had  taken  care  to 
have  the  one  down-stairs  window  cut 
too  high  to  see  out  from,  so  for  the  little 
recluse  there  was  no  possible  view  of 
the  water,  the  tide  coming  in,  the  far- 
off,  pensive  peaks  of  sails,  and  the  rocks 
hung  with  gold  and  green  seaweed.  But 
the  smell  of  strings  of  drying  fish  no 
absence  of  windows  could  exclude,  and 
there  were  hot  days  when  Myella  would 
hold  claw-like  fingers  to  a bony  nose, 
and,  pale  eyes  looking  over  bloodless 
hand,  register  acute  displeasure. 

At  such  times  Mat,  her  great  bosom 
heaving  with  compassion,  would  stand 
regarding  her. 

“It’s  bad  again  to-day,  ain’t  it,  with 
the  wind  blowin’  so?  Lady  Macbeth, 
with  all  of  them  perfumes  of  her’n, 
couldn’t  hardly  ha’  stood  it.” 

“Who’s  she?”  moaned  the  nose-hold- 
ing invalid. 

“Some  big  bug  in  a novel  one  of  the 
boarders  had  last  summer,”  returned 
Mat,  cheerfully — “a  sort  of  high-toned 
hist’ry  lady,  as  near  as  I could  make  out. 
Seems  she  was  anxious  about  sumpin’ 
she’d  got  on  her  hands,  and,  as  she’d 
been  complimented  on  their  size  and 
all,  she  was  reel  provoked  to  think  she 
couldn’t  get  it  off.  Sounds  kind  of  old- 
fashioned,  don’t  it?  She  could  ha’  used 
lemon  and  salt.” 
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The  little  paralytic  sniffed  irrele- 
vantly. “Them  bad  fish,”  she  moaned. 

It  was  a hot  and  airless  day,  and  Mat, 
with  senses  alert,  conceived  what  the 
reek  of  the  dead  fish  must  have  been  to 
the  sensitive,  chained  perceptions.  She 
cast  about  for  a way  to  relieve  it. 

“Whassay  you  train  you’self  to  like 
it?”  the  big  woman  urged.  “Who 
knows,”  suggested  Mat,  “but  what, 
ef  we’d  always  thought  dead  fish  was 
nice  to  smell,  they’d  be  nice  to  smell? 
Don’t  you  think  about  them  scaly, 
bloody  things  with  their  dried  eyes 
turned  inwards;  think  of  something  de- 
lightsome— think  of  (what’s  this  place 
I ke^  seeing  into  the  newspapers?) — 
The  Occident — think  of  the  Occident!” 

“The  Occident?”  Myella,  eyes  bulg- 
ing over  her  hand,  repeated  the  word 
with  nasal  suspiciousness. 

Mat,  who  had  come  as  was  her  cus- 
tom to  clean  house  for  her  friend,  carried 
a pail  of  dirty  water  to  the  front  door; 
with  fine  disregard  of  possible  mosquito- 
breeding, she  swashed  the  water  on  the 
ground,  replying: 

“Yep,  the  Occident.  Sounds  funny, 
don’t  It?  Like  a nigger  sayin’  ‘Acci- 
dent.* But  it  ain’t  no  smash-up;  it’s  a 
place,  far  away  and  full  of  curios  like  on 
wall-paper  or  a boarder’s  kimona — and 
yet,  by  all  accounts,  as  reel  as  Boston.” 

Myella,  trying  though  the  smell  of 
drying  fish  might  be,  now  removed  her 
hand  from  before  her  nose  and  pursued 
her  questions  unchecked,  whereupon  her 
visitor,  dusting  the  haircloth  sofa,  de- 
claimed : 

‘“The  Occident.’  (I’ll  give  it  to  you 
just  like  I learned  it  into  my  dictionary.) 
‘The  Occident — the  countries  lyin’  west 
of  Asia  and  the  Turkish  dominions.’” 

Mat’s  great  full  lips  recited  the  thing 
like  a sort  of  chant.  Her  eyes  took  on 
a curious  fire;  the  little  invalid,  false 
front  askew,  pale  eyes  bulging,  leaned 
from  her  chair  to  peer  at  her  friend. 

“Lyin’  west,”  Myella  repeated,  daz- 
edly. “The  west  is  out  back  of  Tim 
HophofFer’s  barn,  ain’t  it?  It’s  as  if  the 
bam  covered  the  most  of  it;  there’s  a 
long  spell  in  winter  when  I can’t  see 
the  sunset  for  them  barns — they  spite 
me!” 

Mat,  vigorously  sweeping  the  corner 
where  the  sofa  had  stood,  noted  the 


rasped  edge  of-  the  complaining  voice 
and  answered,  soothingly: 

“Don’t  look  at  them  bams.  Don’t 
notice  ’em,”  she  commanded.  “I  gave 
up  lookin’  at  barns  when  I was  so  high! 
I got  sick  of  ’em;  they  riled  me;  nowa- 
days nobody  couldn’t  make  me  see  a 
bam  unless  I had  a mind  to  see  it!” 

Myella,  a speculative  look  in  her  faded 
eyes,  grasped  her  embroidery.  This 
particular  piece  was  a huge  circular  cen- 
terpiece done  in  mammoth  grapes  in 
shades  of  degenerate  purple.  As  fast  as 
Myella  finished  a cluster  of  these  deca- 
dent grapes,  she  would  sew  a piece  of 
protecting  tissue-paper  over  their  daz- 
zling luster.  As  she  had  nearly  com- 
pleted the  centerpiece,  there  'was  the 
rattling  of  many  delicate  bits  of  tissue- 
paper;  when  the  little  invalid  moved, 
this  crackling  was  increased,  so  that 
with  spectacles  set  high  in  an  intense 
wrinkled  forehead  Myella  suggested  a 
small,  ethereal  rattlesnake. 

“Mat  Lemmons!  Not  see  them  red 
barns!”  she  demanded,  reproachfully. 
“Why,  the  two  of  them  is  as  red  as  rad- 
ishes, and  winter  days  they  loom  over 
the  snow  as  bloated  as  balloons,  ’n’  you 
dare  to  say  you  don’t  never  see  ’em !” 

The  house-cleaning  visitor  passed  her 
hand  over  a work-wet  forehead  and 
frowned  majestically.  “I  tell  you  I 
don’t  see  them  bams!  I look  right 
through  ’em  at  anything  I want  to  see, 
anything  I happen  to  be  thinkin’  about. 
I look  straight  through  them  barns  into 
the  big  city  stores  and  all  interesting 

E laces  Tike  California  and  Asia  and  Tur- 
ey.” 

The  tissue-paper  rattled  with  new 
agitations.  _ ‘^Turkey?”  Myella  ques- 
tioned, curiously.  “That’s  a place  has 
always  interested  me.  It’s  getting  lots 
of  mention  in  the  papers  nowadays. 
What’s  it  like  down  there,  anyway?” 

Mat,  her  head  turned  aside,  grinned 
broadly.  With  unflagging  blows  she 
beat  a faded  bit  of  carpet,  vouchsafing 
between  strokes: 

“You  wouldn’t  care  for  it  much; 
Turkey’s  kind  er  excitin’,  but  yet,  for 
all,  low  down.  Everything  is  all  rugs, 
and  red-like  window-curtings,  and  fearful 
goin’s-on  among  the  wimmen;  it  ain’t 
refined,  Turkey  ain’t,”  concluded  Mat, 
solemnly.  She  fixed  a look  of  sophisti- 
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cated  counsel  upon  her  hearer,  and  con- 
cluded, austerely  “You  keep  away 
from  Turkey.  That*s  all  Vve  got  to 
sayj” 

To  no  one  else  on  Cobble  Island  did 
Mat  talk  after  this  manner.  The  reason 
for  this  particular  style  the  big  woman 
had  once  confessed  to  Mrs.  Porter,  the 
artist’s  wife. 

“Myella  wants  wakin*  up,”  Mat  had 
explained.  *'She  needs  you  should  jolt 
her  some.  Twenty  years  now  she’s  set 
alone  in  that  there  house.  The  rest  of 
us  has  had  the  boat  from  Portland,  and 
the  carryin’-ons  of  the  Judge’s  wife, 
and  Rupe  Sheboygan’s  ^amponone,  and 
little  drowned  Emmy  Brooks,  and  the 
summer  boarders*  different  hats  and 
rings;  but  Myella,  she  ’ain’t  had  nothing 
but  the  smell  of  them  God-forsaken  fish, 
unless  it’s  the  summer  people  going  in 
and  out  like  toads  gettin’  her  nervous 
over  the  new  knittin*  stitches  and 
whether  or  not  she  ought  to  turn  Chris- 
tian Scientist.”  Mat’s  strong  face  con- 
tracted as  she  thought  on  these  things. 
“That’s  all  that  poor  little  mite  has 
had  to  chew  on  these  twenty  years,”  the 
big  woman  worried.  “Long  ago  I see 
she  needed  to  be  sort  of  scandalized,  so 
I took  to  tellin’  her  Bible  stories;  but 
I got  ’em  too  reel — that’s  where  I made 
my  mistake.  Myella,  she  was  all  of  a 
tremble  nights  for  fear  Elijah  and  Them 
might  come  to  her  door  disguised  as 
rag-men  or  umbrella-menders,  and  she 
not  able  to  do  for  ’em.  So  then” — Mat 
with  a sympathetic  hearer  was  freely 
explanatory — “so  then  I’d  get  out  my 
dictionary  that  gramper  left  me,  and 
I’d  pick  out  a few  reel  pritty  words 
(the  kind  that  ain’t  in  the  language,  ye 
know),  and  I’d  go  down  to  her  house, 
and  whilst  I’d  be  cleanin’  up  I’d  talk 
them  new  words  to  her.  Well,  it  seems 
it  done  her  more  good  than  smellin’- 
salts.  I’ve  got  her  now  so’s  she’ll  jump 
like  a cat  at  a bone  for  a likely  word.” 

And  yet  between  Mat  and  Myella  was 
a great  social  gulf  fixed.  This  gulf, 
aradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  was  made 
y the  former’s  flesh.  The  little  para- 
lytic herself  had  a sick  daintiness  and 
captiousness  more  impressive  to  the 
world  on  Cobble  Island  than  was  the 
healthy  well-being  of  her  friend. 

Myella’s  false  front,  slanting  like  a 


roof  over  her  faded  eyes,  even  attracted 
one  of  the  other  sex.  To  this  bachelor, 
dried  and  plaintive  as  an  autumn  seed- 
pod,  she  would  pour  out  esthetic  dissat- 
isfactions. 

“She’s  handy.  Mat  is,  but  yet  for  all 
so  rough,  sort  of  like  a man.” 

^ Mr.  Crim,  the  Cobble  Island  bachelor, 
sitting  in  Myella’s  doorway,  crossed  one 
thin  leg  in  its  heavy  woolen  sock  over 
the  other  and,_  chewing  scientifically  on 
a^  blade  of  timothy,  remarked,  with 
rickety  raillery: 

“Some  men  ain’t  so  rough,  neither; 
some  men  is  as  handy  and  inseeing  as 
wimmen.** 

For  answer  Myella  tittered ; there  was 
the  ethereal  rattle  of  the  protecting  bits 
of  tissue-paper  as  she  held  the  pu^le 
centerpiece  up  for  her  visitor’s  admira- 
tion, remarking:  “There,  that’s  the  last 
bunch!  Remember  when  I began  this 
piece?  The  night  old  man  Briages  was 
took  to  the  horspital!  I put  in  that 
shaded  one  then.  Them  grapes  do  look 
^ natural  as  onto  a chromo,  if  I do  say 
it.  I’ll  be  terrible  lonesome  for  this  here 
centerpiece;  I don’t  know  will  I ever 
get  my  nerve  up  to  send  it  to  the  exhibi- 
tion.” 

Mr.  Crim,  still  chewing  the  straw  of 
timothy,  surveyed  the  large  purple- 
spotted  disk  and  nodded  in  profound 
admiration.  “When,”  he  asked,  face- 
tiously— “when  do  I get  my  fancy- 
worked  vest  you’re  goin’  to  make  for 
me?” 

At  such  audacities  Myella  would  gig- 
gle, put  her  hand  over  her  face,  and 
ejaculate,  “Oh,  you!”  in  a way  that 
made  Mr.  Crim  remove  the  blade  of 
timothy  from  his  mouth  and  descant 
upon  the  everlasting  charm  of  women — 
of  some  women,  of  course,  not  of  a great 
hulking  figure  of  fun  like  Mat  Lemmons  I 
Then  they  would  fall  to  discussing  Mat’s 
personality,  the  breadth  of  her  form,  the 
hugeness  of  her  arms,  the  great  men’s 
shoes  she  wore,  the  curious  fact  that, 
though  she  had  been  approached  by  this 
one  and  that  one,  she  had  “never” 
married.  The  two,  like  small  ants, 
carrying  crumbs  of  stale  gossip,  ran  back 
and  forth  over  the  heap  of  their  common 
experience. 

Meanwhile  summer  advanced  and  the 
summer  people  began  arriving  on  Cobble 
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Island.  These  casual  persons  of  eccen- 
tric leistire  and  homely  preferences  af- 
fected the  islanders  something  in  the 
way  pickles  affect  the  palate;  they  were 
invariably  foreign  and  piquant,  yet  not 
entirely  disagreeable  to  the  taste. 

For  instance,  there  were  the  mother 
and  daughter,  who  summered  in  the 
little  portable 'house  on  the  hill,  whose 
garden  was  kept  ablaze  with  the  home- 
lier flowers  of  old  garden  lore.  Cobble- 
Islanders,  impressed  by  a certain  quality 
in  the  two,  blocked  out  their  supposed 
history  in  which  it  was  agreed  that 
“She,  being  left  a widder,  and  havin’ 
only  this  one  to  do  for,  had.  spent  her 
all  to  educate  the  girl,  and  was  now  put 
to  it — ^no  hired  help  nor  nothin’!” 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  lady 
and  her  daughter  were  of  a name  and 
material  substance  almost  fabulously 
important,  the  islanders  were  majesti- 
cally unimpressed. 

“Sumpin’  wrong  somewhere,”  it  was 
decided,  “or  else  why  should  they  do 
their  own  dishes  ?” 

There  was  the  band  of  school-teach- 
ers, whose  outing  hats,  worn  with  mys- 
terious rakishqess,  betokened  things 
curiously  disassociated  from  pedagogical 
severities.  There  was  the  literary  man, 
who  had  often  been  seen  “away  off  on 
the  rocks  before  sun-up”  with  a book 
sticking  out  of  one  pocket  and  a banana 
out  of  the  other,  and  the  “musical 
gentleman”  who,  it  was  remarked, 
“wouldn’t  never  sing  a tune,  but  got  up 
early  in  the  mornings  and  went  down 
and  hollered  to  the  sea.” 

And  there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter, 
the  artists,  who,  it  was  explained,  had 
“traveled  about  ever3rwhere,  so’s  he 
could  paint  It,  but  never  settled  down, 
which  come  hard  on  Her.  It  seemed  he 
hadn’t  never  been  able  to  give  her  much 
for  clothes,  for  she  wore  nothin’  but 
white  dresses  and  an  old  red  hat  some 
furrin’  fisherman  had  giv*  her.” 

The  Porters  invariably  took  their 
meals  at  Mat’s.  They  were  easy-going 
persons,  who  exclaimed  over  fresh  lob- 
ster with  pretty  much  the  same  ardor 
that  they  exclaimed  over  the  Cobble 
Island  sunsets.  Mat  was  always  glow- 
ingly happy  when  they  arrived.  As  she 
moved  anout  her  long  table,  cheeks 
warm  from  cooking,  hair  a black  mist  of 


curls,  neck  white  as  milk  and  her  whole 
being'  electric  with  vitality,  the  other 
boarders  eyed  her  with  unimaginative 
tolerance,  but  the  Porters  would  touch 
feet  under  the  table  and  murmur, 
“Glorious!”  They  were  mametized  by 
the  great  sweeps  with  whiim  the  bare 
arms  passed  huge  platters  of  smoking 
corn,  their  envious  eyes  rested  now  and 
again  on  the  vivid  face  alight  with  the 
strong  reflexes  of  the  heuthy  human 
countenance. 

“Have  some  of  these  here  beans,” 
Mat  would  u^e;  “they’re  the  biggest 
limas  on  the  island,  if  I did  grow  ’em 
myself.” 

“Great  Snakes!”  Porter  would  mur- 
mur to  his  wife.  “I  say,  you  know,  a 
green-and-copper  sort  of  robe,  a bright 
yellow^  brass  bowl  full  of  grapes  and 
nectarines,  or  a torch.  I woula  do  her 
as  Judith,  only  it  would  need  a tre- 
mendous Holofernes  to  equal  her. 
What  do  you  say  to  Rahab — those  black 
eyes  and  the  scarlet  cord  and  the  win- 
dow, by  Jove!” 

“You  will  do  her  as  nothing,”  Mrs. 
Porter  would  say,  with  great  nrmness; 
“anyway,  not  this  summer — not  until 
you  are  much  better.” 

‘T  wonder  if  Michelangelo’s  wife  kept 
saying,  ‘My  dear,  not  this  summer,’ 
Porter  would  growl,  disgustedly.  “I 
tell  you  I’ve  got  to  do  her  or  bust!  She’s 
an  elemental  wonder,  a great  sunrise, 
mountain-peak  sort  of  woman  1” 

“Michelangelo  hadn’t  any  wife,  and 
he  hadn’t  had  a nervous  break-down,” 
the  cool  rejoinder  would  come.  Then 
Mfs.  Porter  would  soften  and  say  gently, 
“Do  be  patient,  dear  man;  next  year, 
perhaps.’* 

But  as  the  seasons  passed,  the  popu- 
larity of  Mat  Lemmons’s  boarding-house 
had  been  steadily  waning.  Cobble- 
Islanders,  master-hands  at  conjecture 
and  speculation,  shook  their  heads  and 
advanced  many  reasons  why.  It  gave 
Mat’s  neighbors  a gratifying  sense  of 
discrimination  to  warn  tentative  eaters 
away  from  her  table.  With  arm-akimbo 
emphasis  her  prospects  were  discussed 
by  one  and  another. 

“It  ain’t  that  she  can’t  cook  good,” 
speculated  the  drug  clerk;  he  delicately 
rearranged  a highly  polished  assortment 
of  bottles  of  cosmetics,  continuing  with 
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effects  of  strict  adherence  to  altruistic 
standards.  “Of  course,  I don’t  want  to 
say  nothin’  against  Mat  Lemmons’s 
character.  I ’ain’t  never  heard  nawthing 
against  her  mawrels.”  The  drug  clerk 
sighed  heavily;  he  chose  a fresh  tooth- 
pick from  the  pearly  bunch  exposed  for 
sale,  and  the  school-teacher  in  whom  he 
confided  decided  that  at  the  next  meal 
she  would  scan  Mat  a little  more  closely. 
So  do  certain  elements  in  a provincial 
community  distil  that  mysterious  and 
baleful  atmosphere  known  as  “the  pre- 
vailing impression.” 

After  two  hard  winters,  when  the 
prices  of  food  and  coal  became  tyrannical 
and  the  cold  crept  through  the  clap- 
boards of  the  gray  houses  on  Cobble 
Island,  Myella  fell  ill.  Neighborhood 
conclusions' were  made  with  the  usual 
morbid  emphasis  on  the  probabilities  of 
a swift  demise.  It  was  island  etiquette, 
in  such  cases,  to  make  ante-mortem 
remarks,  as:  “Poor  little  soul;  nothin’ 
before  her  but  a gray  casket  or  the 
county-house!”  “They  say  that  last 
spell  she  had  has  left  her  as  weak  as  a 
baby;  she’ll  be  better  off  in  her  Long 
Home.”  Cobble-Islanders  rolled  their 
eyes;  they  heaved  sensation  - loving 
bosoms  at  the  inevitable,  and  waited  for 
Myella’s  death  with  a fatalism  bordering 
on  impatience.  To  them  it  would  have 
been  sacrilege  to  suggest  that  her  case 
was  not  hopeless,  and  the  day  when  the 
little  paralytic,  weakly  protesting, 
should  be  ■ borne  to  the  asylum . was 
looked  for  with  a sympathy  that,  if 
sympathy,  was,  nevertheless,  eager. 

Therefore  it  was  to  defeat  a keen  zest 
for  sensation  that  Mat  Lemmons,  on  the 
day  finally  chosen  for  the  deplored 
event,  swept  down  the  hill  like  a Valkyr, 
and,  like  an  offended  goddess,  routed 
out  the  minister.  The  big  woman,  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  parsonage,  pointed 
majestically  over  to  the  dreary  house  of 
Boggs  with  its  windowless  sides. 

“Leave  that  poor  little  paralytic  to 
go  to  that  ramshackle  poorhouse.^”  was 
Mat’s  vigorous  point  of  argument.  “Say 
— that’s  a nice  thing  to  do,  that  is! 
Why,”  said  the  big  woman,  scarlet  with 
indi|;nation,  “you  might  as  well  shut  her 
up  m a room  full  of  corpses.”  Mat 
glared  into  the  mild  face  of  the  minister. 
“Makes  me  think,”  she  said,  pushing 
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back  a strand  of  her  black  hair — “makes 
me  think  of  a word  I was  readin’  into 
my  dictionary  only  last  night — pusil- 
lanimous; that  means  sort  of  white- 
livered  and  sneakin’,  but  I don’t  know 
but  what  the  word  suits  this  cat-fed 
crowd  on  Cobble  Island.” 

After  a heated  argument  the  minister, 
swayed  by  the  imperious  vitality  of  the 
big  protectress,  met  in  council  with  the 
promoters  of  the  poorhouse  scheme, 
with  the  result  that  Mat  herself  assumed 
entire  care  of  the  invalid. 

But  Myella,  removed  from  the  sound 
of  the  sea  and  the  sociable  popping  of 
motor-boats,  was  fretful  and  exacting. 
She  found  immense  fault  with  her  sur- 
roundings. Even  the  smell  of  dry  fish, 
now  that  she  was  removed  from  it, 
seemed  less  evil  by  comparison.  In 
Mat’s  low-roofed  house  set  in  a hollow 
in  the  fields  there  was  nothing  at  all  to 
be  seen — no  “pass,”  no  folks  “steppin’ 
in  to  set  a spell,”  no  speculative  scrutiny 
of  men  going  by  with  nets  or  lobster- 
pots.  And  Mr.  Crim,  rheumatic  and 
meticulous,  had  gigglingly  remarked 
that  it  “would  seem  strange  to  be  keep- 
ing company  up  to  Mat’s,”  and  then 
sent  cruel,  uncertain  messages  by  the 
grocer-boy  that  he  “might  stop  around 
when  the  weather  was  settled,  or  when 
he  see  his  way  to  it.” 

To  make  a bad  situation  worse,  when 
spring  and  summer  made  their  slow  ap- 

1)roa^  to  Cobble  Island,  there  were  no 
etters  from  the  summer  folk  bespeaking  • 
places  at  Mat’s  table.  Mat,  striding 
down  to  the  post-office  on  a raw  after- 
noon, would  come  home  empty-handed 
except  for  an  occasional  embroidery 
periodical  addressed  to  “Miss  Myella 
Clio  Boggs.”  The  big  woman,  silent  and 
worried,  did  not  go  to  her  neighbors  for 
sympathy.  To  Cobble-Islanders,  satu- 
rated in  prejudice,  like  mackerel  in  brine, 
it  seemed  just  and  right  that  any  one  as 
“fleshy”  and  unrefined  as  Mat  Lem- 
mons should  finally  fail  in  these  nice 
social  adjustments  which  govern  the 
financial  success  of  boarding-houses. 

Nor  did  the  fact  of  Mat’s  having  as- 
sumed a heavy  burden  in  the  feeble 
person  of  Myella  convey  anything  he- 
roic. “She’s  made  her  bed,”  was  the 
universal  comment,^  “now  leave  her  lay 
on  it!”  Huge  sentimentality,  however 
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was  expended  upon  the  situation  of 
Myella  herself. 

“ Delicate,  she  is,  and  often  took  with 
spells,  and  not  used  to  Mat’s  clumsy 
ways.”  It  was  generally  mistrusted  by 
Cobble-Islanders  that  the  invalid’s  life, 
spent  with  such  a benefactress,  was  a 
descent  worse  than  the  proposed  protec- 
tion of  the  poorhouse. 

Myella  tasted  the  full  flavor  of  this 
sympathy.  The  little  dependent  per- 
fectly appreciated  the  psychology  of  the 
island  as  directed  toward  herself;  she 
assiduously  fed  all  speculation.  Sitting 
of  an  afternoon  in  her  big  chair,  clad  in 
a kimono  upon  which  storks  and  China- 
men weltered  in  unseemly  revelries,  a 
knitting-needle  stuck  through  the  small 
toupee  atop  of  her  false  front,  her  pale 
eyes  goggling  in  dramatic  self-pity,  she 
looked  more  and  more  the  sickly  serpent 
of  Mat’s  generous  hearth.  Neighbors 
dropping  in,  ostensibly  for  cheerful  chat- 
ter, but  in  reality  to  gloat  over  the  situa- 
tion, repeated  how,  as  Mat’s  weight 
shook  the  floor,  Myella  would  close  her 
eyes  “just  as  patient,”  and  murmur, 
daintily,  “Oh,  my  head!”  Anybody  as 
refined  as  that,  Cobble-Islanders  averred, 
was  liable  to  high  strikes  at  the  slightest 
sound!  Great  sympathy  was  felt  for 
Myella. 

It  took  a third  summer  for  Mat  to 
comprehend  clearly  that  her  means  of 
sustenance  had  entirely  failed.  Cobble- 
Islanders  had  known  it,  they  said,  from 
the  beginning.  Cobble-Islanders  didn’t 
know  as  they  could  blame  the  summer 
people.  It  was  easier  to  go  straight 
down  the  road  to  the  Butter-Pat  Inn, 
where  Mrs.  Klinger,  permanently  waved 
of  hair,  permanently  corseted  of  figure, 
and  skilled  in  the  bargain-counter  tech- 
nic of  American  elegance,  had  instituted 
eating  outdoors  in  mosquito-screened 
piazzas,  served  finger-bowls  with  gera- 
nium leaves  floating  in  them,  and  where, 
as  Cobble-Islanders,  like  a Greek  chorus 
led  by  the  magenta-tied  drug  clerk,  in- 
sisted, “everything  was  as  individule  and 
sanitary  as  the  heart  could  wish.” 

The  big  woman  took  it  all  in  very 
slowly.  The  pain  and  consternation  of 
failure  was  engulfed  in  a later  more  ter- 
rible panic — namely,  the  problem  as  to 
the  future  for  Myella!  This  problem, 
however,  was  carefully  concealed  from 
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the  little  paralytic,  who,  it  seemed,  must 
never  be  shocked  nor  worried.  Myella, 
a’t  all  costs,  must  always  be  kept  sup- 
plied with  cough-drops  and  perfumery, 
the  latter  advised  by  the  drug  clerk  for 
her  spells,  and,  though  the  skies  were  to 
fall,  Myella  must  be  outfitted  with  the 
silks  from  which  she  evolved  cross- 
stitch  glories  or  knitted  brilliancies. 

During  strawberrying  season  Mat  was 
out  at  three  in  the  morning  picking  the 
tiny  wild  berries  to  sell  down  at  the 
Butter-Pat  Inn.  Later  on  came  the 
enormous  Cobble  Island  huckleberries 
which  she  peddled,  blue  with  bloom,  in 
cereal-boxes.  The  vegetables  in  her  gar- 
den-patch gave  a small  food-supply,  and 
she  went  halves  in  milk  with  a neighbor 
whose  cow  was  allowed  to  forage  on 
Mat’s  property.  The  big  woman  had 
her  own  six  lobster-pots  and  her  own 
little  fief  in  the  lobster  dukedoms  around 
Cobble  Island.  Still  there  was  money 
needed  for  Myella’s  medicines  and  for 
coal,  and  there  was  a penniless  winter 
staring  them  in  the  face.  At  last,  with 
the  cool  tackling  of  misfortune  which  is 
the  gift  of  those  who  have  healthy, 
natural  nerves,  Myella’s  benefactress 
proceeded  to  look  for  laundry  work. 

The  little  paralytic  wept.  “I  should 
never  have  tnought  you’d  take  to  laun- 
derin’, it’s  so  cawmon;  with  you  at  them 
tubs  I get  no  cotnpany,  and  all  I can  do 
is  to  set  and  set.” 

Mat’s  answer  was  to  place  a saucer  of 
cut-up  peaches  and  cream  before 'her 
charge,  but  Myella  turned  pettishly 
away. 

^ The  big  woman  regarded  her  compas- 
sionately. “Come,  now;  set  to  and 
eat,”  Mat  urged,  tenderly;  “you’re 
nothin’  but  skin  and  bones,  the  way  you 
worry.” 

A strange  look,  the  powerful  and  ter- 
rible look  of  the  selfish  weakling,  crept 
over  the  invalid’s  face. 

“I  don’t  know  as  I care  about  bein’ 
thin,*’  said  Myella,  contemptuously. 
“Anyway,  / ain’t  no  laughin’-stock  on 
this  here  island!  I ain’t  no  pillar  tied  in 
the  middle — ^you  never  seen  no  boarder 
turn  up  their  nose  to  my  size  and  say  it 
was  disgustin’!”  It  was  spat  out  with 
the  venom  of  a little  snake,  and  the 
invalid’s  pale,  eyes  glittered.  “You’re 
too  big!”  screamed  Myella,  hysterically. 
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“You’re  too  fleshy — ^the  hull  world  says 
it!” 

Then  there  was  stranm  silence  be- 
tween these  two.  Mat,  whose  eyes  had 
been  tragic  with  appreciation  of  My- 
ella’s  woes,  quivered  like  flesh  under  the 
knife.  A curious  look  of  surprise,  the 
surprise  of  the  tender  person  under  the 
attack  of  the  cravenly  cruel,  darkened 
those  faithful  eyes.  With,  however, 
apparently  no  sense  of  the  invalid’s  spir- 
itual meanness,  the  big  woman  looked 
at  her  in  motherly  concern.  Mat  did 
not  respond  to  the  taunt.  Instead,  with 
a sort  of  blind  motion,  she  reached  up 
to  the  little  shelf  by  the  clock  where, 
familiar  friend,  stood  her  beloved  dic- 
tionary. 

“‘Fleshy,’”  repeated  Mat,  slowly. 
“‘Fleshy’  as  a word  hain’t  never  seemed 
to  be  a reel  born  word;  it’s  more  like 
as  if  it  were  made  in  a hurry.  ’Tain’t  a 
word  I’d  use  to  zny  friend — not,  any- 
way, about  one  that  is  reel  hearty  and 
has  their  right  thinkin’  powers.”  The 
big  woman  turned  the  leaves  thought- 
fully. “For,”  said  Mat,  “ef  a lady  or  a 
gentleman  should  be  made  different 
from  others,  yet  with  the  same  feelin’s 
inside,  it  seems  as  if  there  ought  to  be 
some  sort  of  word  to  describe  them!” 

Standing  near  the  window,  the  big 
woman  slowly  turned  the  pages  of  the 
dictionary,  but  not  with  her  usual  keen- 
ness, for  a new  word.  A curious  heavy 
sense  baffled  her.  The  hurt  pride  of 
wanting  to  be  like  other  people  was  tor- 
turing her.  After  all,  “fleshy”  was  the 
word!  “Fleshy”  was  what  all  Cobble 
Island  had  always  said!  It  was  the 
only  word  and  it  hiade  a person  seem 
somehow  different,  degraded,  outcast. 

The  invalid,  successful  with  her  blind, 
petty  intention,  now  burst  into  hyster- 
ical tears  of  remorse.  Mat  looked 
gravely  at  her;  she  put  back  the  dic- 
tionary, and  turned  her  strong  face  in 
pity. 

“There,  there,”  she  said,  soothingly, 
“you’ll  drop  a stitch  in  that  pink  shawl. 
Say,  ain’t  it  handsome?  Well,  there 
ain’t  nobody  can  take  up  a new  stitch 
like  you  can!  What  say  you  hurry  up 
and  eat  them  there  peaches,  and  then  I 
carry  you  down  to  rlophoffer’s?  They 
say  he’s  got  some  kind  of  unnatural 
flower  that  comes  open  nights.” 


Nevertheless,  this  last  taunt  about  her 
great  size  had  struck  home.  During  the 
summer  Mat  had  heard  it  from  many 
directions.  Mail-matter,  strangely  per- 
sonal and  familiar,  had  reached  her, 
offering  to  make  her  (for  various  depos- 
its) as  “light  and  ethereal  as  the  day  of 

?outh.”  Mrs.  Klinger,  at  the  Butter- 
*at  Inn,  had  held  up  poor  simple  Mat 
and  talked  patronizingly  on  the  sublet 
of  straight  fronts  and  reducers.  The 
drug  clerk,  cosseting  his  silken  tie,  had 
softly  recommended  the  anti-fat  of  his 
conviction.  It  seemed  to  the  big  woman, 
sore  with  failure  and  struggle,  as  if  it  were 
a world  of  genteelly  emaciated  beings  in 
which  she  was  the  only  false  quality. 

At  last  one  day,  hearing  that  the  Por- 
ters had  returned  and  were  in  their 
bungalow  in  the  spruce  woods,  a hopeful 
thought  struck  Mat:  “Mrs.  Porter’s  a 
reel  thin  lady;  maybe  she  could  tell  how 
she’s  kept  so.” 

There  had  never  been  a time  when  the 
big  woman  could  not  remember  herself 
as  big.  Mat  came  from  stock  where  the 
men  had  been  giants  and  the  women 
Amazons,  and  the  old  muscle  and 
strength  remained  under  her  great  limbs. 
But  times  had  changed,  and  it  seemed 
that  one  could  not  with  honor  remain  a 
monstrosity.  And  there  was  Myella’s 
feeling  in  the  matter!  “Anything  to 
give  Myella  peace,”  thought  Mat.  With 
a deep  sigh  and  a strai^tening  of  the 
shoulders,  she  took  the  forest  road  and 
turned  into  the  path  that  led  to  the 
Porters’. 

Finding  the  June  thickets  glistening 
with  the  gloss  of  mountain-laurel  foam- 
ing with  rosy  cups.  Mat  stopped  and 
picked  a sheaf  of  it.  Dressed  m a faded 
red  gown  from  which  a pattern  of  yellow 
disks  had  mercifully  faded,  the  collar 
turned  in  at  her  great  neck,  and  her 
black  hair  coiled  in  a loose  knot,  the 
woman  strode  along  the  little  forest 
path.  She  herself  was  like  a strong  and 
vigorous  outgrowth  that  somehow 
matched  the  fresh  efflorescence  around 
her.  But  as  she  emerged  into  the  clear- 
ing and  made  her  way  toward  the  darkly 
lifted  bungalow  her  expression  of  as- 
surance changed.  A shyness  as  native 
as  that  of  a child  or  an  animal  swept 
over  her.  She  stood,  back  to  the  forest, 
hesitating. 
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“I  don’t  know  as  I should  presume,” 
said  Mat  to  herself.  “Summer  folks  is 
mostly  changeable — friends  one  sum- 
mer ain’t  friends  the  next.  It’s  ‘How- 
do,  Mat!’  and  then  they  stand  lookin’  at 
the  sunset  and  forget  about  you.  And 
yet” — the  big  woman’s  eyes  brightened 
— “Mr.  Porter  said  he  wouldn’t  never 
forget  my  tomatoes!”  She  stood,  irreso- 
lute, laden  with  the  rosy  laurel,  her  back 
to  the  dim  pines  through  which  the 
sunset  reddened.  A sudden  conscious- 
ness of  her  physical  drawback,  the  dull 
smart  of  that  stabbing  speech  of  My- 
ella’s,  made  the  big,  simple  creature  sud- 
denly weak.  “Maybe  th^  got  com- 
pany,” thought  Miat.  “They  won’t 
want  me  around.”  Her  wistful  eyes 
swept  the  wide  verandas  of  the  bunga- 
low. “If  they’ve  got  hired  help,”  ^e 
faltered,  “I’ll  j|ust  step  back  to  the 
kitchen.”  Again  she  hesitated,  look- 
ing intently  at  the  house,  murmuring, 
shamefacedly,  “I  don’t  know  as  I should 
presume.” 

There  was  the  sound  of  a pair  of  heels 
coming  suddenly  to  earth,  and  a violent 
commotion  in  a canvas  hammock  under 
a circle  of  spruces  quickly  resolved  itself 
into  a man,  pipe  in  mouth,  wildly  ges- 
ticulating and  shouting: 

“Hey!  Stop!  Stop  right  there!  Back 
against  the  trees  as  you  were,  please! 
Yes,  I know  it’s  Mat  Lemmons.  How 
do  you  do?  Certainly,  laundry,  any- 
thing you  want — only  doy  for  the  love  of 
Mike,  keep  right  where  you  are!  No,  we 
haven’t  smallpox,  but  with  those  trees 
and  that  sky  and  that  color  against  your 
head — Gad!  if  the  light  will  hold!” 

The  artist,  attired  in  the  brown  hol- 
land  smock  which  for  years  had  been  the 
secret  shame  of  Cobble  Island,  dashed 
into  the  bungalow,  from  which  Mrs. 
Porter  as  hastily  emerged.  She  was 
laughing. 

“You  weren’t  startled.  Mat?  Mr. 
Porter  is  so  spoiled ! Y ou  see,  he  saw  you 
suddenly,  and — No,  don’t  move,  and 
he  won’t  let  me  take  that  adorable 
laurel  yet.”  The  lady  paused  a moment. 
She  stood  quietly  regarding  the  abashed 
woman;  then  her  eyes,  too,  glowed.  She 
slipped  behind  Porter,  who  was  al- 
ready dabbing  colors  on  his  palette. 
“I  see  what  he  means.  Mat,  you  are 
Demeter.  You  don’t  know  who  she 


wa$,  but  look  her  up  in  the  dictionary. 
She’s  exactly  your  kind.  You  see,” 
Mrs.  Porter,  sitting  down  on  a stump, 
went  on  quietly — “you  see,  Mr.  Porter 
is  allowed  by  his  doctor  to  paint  this 
year,  and  he  says  his  color  sense  is 
coming  back  to  him,  and  I don’t  know 
what  I shall  do  with  him !” 

Mat’s  smile  was  puzzled,  but  sympa- 
thetic. She  had  always  had  a secret 
admiration  for  Porter’s  impulsive  ways. 

“Seems  like  his  ideas  sort  of  give  him 
blind  staggers,  don’t  they?”  she  sug- 
gested; “just  like  me  with  my  words. 
I’ll  go  a long  ways  t6  learn  a new  word, 
and  then  wnen  I’ve  got  it — ^the  whole 
inwards  of  it,  as  you  might  say — why,  I 
just  want  to  wave  my  hands  and  hol- 
ler.” Mat  broke  off;  she  looked  hope- 
fully at  Mrs.  Porter,  adding  simply, 
“But  what  I really  came  for  is  to  ask 
for  you  folks’  laundry.” 

And  the  big  woman,  waiting  as  calmly 
immobile  as  a caryatid,  her  majestic 
figure  outlined  against  the  background  of 
dark  pines,  explained  without  elabora- 
tion that  “there  didn’t  seem  to  be  no 
boarders  cornin’  to  her  place  this  year, 
and  she’d  sort  of  taken  up  with  Amelia 
Bo^s,  and  everything  was  going  out 
andnothin’  cornin’  in.”  Mat  was  care- 
ful to  add  that  she  could  have  got  along 
all  right  except  for  the  requirements  of 
Myella’s  refinement.  “She’s  real  par- 
tickler,”  added  Mat,  proudly.  “You 
know  how  it  is  yourself;  and  of  course' 
you,  movin’  around  so,  are  bound  to 
pick  up  fancy  ways;  but  how  Myella 
sets  in  one  place  and  gets  hold  of  it  is 
what  I can’t  see.  Sleepin’  and  wakin’, 
it’s  all  the  same;  her  notions  are  full 
of  style  as  ef  she  was  a lady  in  a 
book.” 

Mrs.  Porter  smiled.  “Well,  you  shall 
certainly  have  our  laundry;  but  what 
are  Mr.  Porter  and  I to  do  for  meals? 
Who  will  feed  us  long  white  ears  of  corn 
and  huge,  juicy  tomatoes,  and  oh.  Mat, 
those  lima  beans!” 

The  big  woman  smiled  shyly;  then  she 
suddenly  broke  out  into  a great  joyous 
laugh.  Mat’s  eyes  shone;  ^e  had  been 
vain  of  her  cooking,  and  as  this  compli- 
ment to  it  was  paid  she  forgot  the  shame 
of  her  gigantic  body,  forgot  the  summer 
failures  and  anxiety.  She  shifted  one 
great  arm  with  an  unconscious  gesture 
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of  power,  and  the  bold  strength  played 
in  her  muscles. 

“I’ll  bring  you  up  some  of  them 
beans,”  said  Mat.  Then  a thought 
struck  her.  “ Evy  read  the  dictionary  ?” 
she  asked,  eagerly.  “ It’s  an  eye-opener, 
ain’t  it? — ^words  and  words,  that  ain’t 
really  in  the  language  and  yet  so  nice 
soundin’!  ‘Hypothetical,’  now” — Mat 
rolled  the  word  over  her  tongue — “ that’s 
a reel  highbinder,  ain’t  itr  It  means 
something  you  suppose  but  don’t  know. 
Well,  now’* — ardently — “I  did  come  up 
here  sort  of  hypotnetical  about  the 
laundry,  so  suppose  we  say  I come  up 
and  cook  for  you  and  Mr.  Porter?” 
The  dark  eyes  shone.  “Hypothetical, 
you  know,’’  said  Mat,  nodding  mys- 
teriously. “Not  but  what  it’s  awful  nice 
down  to  the  Butter-Pat — ^initials  on  the 
towels  and  everythin’,  and  they  say  she 
ain’t  spared  no  expense.” 

The  light  growing  too  dim,  Porter 
reluctantly  abandoned  his  sketching  and 
handed  his  book  over  to  the  visitor,  his 
eyes,  unknown  to  her,  still  dwelling 
imaginatively  upon  her.  Mat’s  comment 
was  brief. 

“Sort  of  cumbersome,  ain’t  it?”  she 
asked,  disappointedly.  “And  you’ve 
copied  the  color  in  this  here  dress,  which 
reelly  ain’t  no  true  color.”  Her  face 
cleared  as  she  demanded,  eagerly:  “Say, 
Mr.  Porter,  you  likin’  it  so,  why  don’t 
you  take  more  lessons  and  learn  to  paint 
on  china  ?-^oap-dishes  and  lamp-shades, 
ye  know.  Now  last  year  I had  a boarder 
was  painting  a dress  for  her  niece.” 
Mat  drew  a long  breath  of  remembrance. 
“’Twas  apple  blossoms  on  blue  plush, 
I remember;  well,  I don’t  know  as  I 
ever  see  anythin’  more  artistic.” 

After  the  big  woman’s  departure, 
proudly  bearing  the  basket  of  laundry 
,'on  her  shoulder.  Porter  sat  for  a long 
time  silent.  His  wife,  watching  the  red 
tip  of  his  cigar,  made  no  effort  to  talk. 
It  was  not  until  almost  midnight,  after 
the  moon  had  carried  a round  shield 
past  the  lances  of  the  black  pines,  that 
the  artist  came  to  her  as  she  sat,  arms 
crossed  on  the  sill  of  the  bungalow  bed- 
room, watching  the  silver  tides  that 
lapped  the  night. 

“If  I told  you,”  the  man  said,  tensely, 
“that  that  woman  has  given  the  key  to 
the  entire  frieze;  that  I have  already 
VoL.  CXXXVI.— No.  812.— 24 
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drafted  the  whole  thing — Demeter,  the 
t’anathenaic  procession,  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Dionysia,  and  all  those  marvelous 
Greek  agricultural  ceremonies — what 
would  you  say?” 

Mrs.  Porter  turned,  smiling  happily. 
She  reached  up  and  tweaked  at  his  tum- 
bled hair.  “Oh,”  she  returned,  lightly, 
“I  should  just  say,  ‘run  along  and 
play’!” 

Porter  bent  to  the  lightly  draped, 
teasing  figure.  He  kissed  her  eyes  and 
hands.  “Go  on  laughing,  you  little 
brute,”  the  man  whispered  with  glad 
fierceness;  “you  go  on  laughing!  Mat 
Lemmons  and  I are  going  to  see  this 
thing  through.”  His  voice  sounded 
oddly  as  he  added,  “Daphne,  dear,  it 
has  all  come  back,  it*s  all  come  back!" 
With  a sound  like  a sob,  he  swept  his 
face  across  hers  and  abruptly  left  the 
room. 

Cobble-Islanders  passed  it  from  gray 
house  to  gray  house,  that  Mat  Lemmons 
seemed  to  be  sort  of  hired  help  up  to 
the  Porter  bungalow,  doin’  their  washin’ 
and  cookin’  for  ’em;  but  further  specu- 
lation as  to  Mat’s  affairs  dwindled  before 
rumors  of  a fireless  cooker  and  washing- 
machine  down  at  the  Butter-Pat  Inn. 
Contemplation  of  these  triumphs  of 
practical  science  dazed  the  islanders  out 
of  their  usual  habit  of  criticism,  and 
sent  them  into  trances  of  emulative 
awe. 

Myella,  however,  becoming  as  the 
season  advanced  steadily  more  refined, 
complained  to  Mr.  Crim  that  Mat  was 
too  much  up  to  the  Porter  place.  She 
didn’t  know  what  they  kept  her  so  long 
for,  unless  it  was  tb  polisn  up  the  gold 
frames  and  all.  The  little  invalid  ex- 
plained the  probabilities  to  her  admirer. 

“Yes,  he’s  an  artist  by  ail  accounts, 
et  it  seems  that  he  can’t  paint  nothing 
ut  the  outlandish.  Twice  yesterday  he 
had  Mat  all  dressed  up  in  a purple 
iano-cover  like,  she  with  a basket  on 
er  head  filled  with  plums  and  apples 
and  peaches  and  I don’t  know  what  all. 
Another  time  what  must  he  do  but  send 
for  them  two  twins  of  Burt  Slater’s, 
them  yellow-headed  young  ones,  and, 
well” — Myella  looked  at  Mr.  Crim;  it 
was  growing  dark  and  she  had  no  one 
else  to  share  this  horror  with — “well, 
there  ought  to  be  a law  against  such 
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things,  but  he  painted  them  two  young 
ones  without  nothing  on !” 

Mr.  Crim  stopped  chewing  his  blade 
of  timothy;  he  gave  a low  chuckle.  In 
the  twilight,  though  he  sat  in  his  usual 
lace  on  the  door-step,  it  was  as  if  his 
and  had  somehow  reached  out  and 
touched  that  of  the  little  figure  in  the 
chair;  something  keen  and  long  dor- 
mant stirred  in  his  cracked  voice._ 

“Is  that  so?”  inquired  Mr.  Crim,  de- 
lightedly; “painted  them  little  young 
ones  like  the  Lawd  made  ’em,  did  he? 
Well,  he  might  have  done  worse.” 

Myella  tossed  her  head. 

“I  wouldn’t  get  nervous  over  it  if  I 
was  you,”  suggested  Mr.  Crim,  mildly. 
“There  was  times,  I remember,  down  to 
the  swimmin’-pool  when  we — Painted 
’em  in  their  little  skins,  hey?  Well,  that 
won’t  do  ’em  no  harm.” 

In  other  circles  it  was  related  that 
Mat,  “all  dressed  up  in  red,  with  grapes 
onto  her  head  and  a gold  rope  around 
her,  held  them  two  naked  twins  in  her 
arms.  Porter  paintin’  and  breathin’ 
hard  and  swearin*.”  In  another  it  was 
told  how  the  artist  had  “took  to  layin’ 
out  in  the  fields  moonlit  nights  to  study 
Tim  Hophoffer’s  live  stock.” 

So  the  season  passed  away.  With  the 
money  earned  from  “helping  out”  the 
Porters,  from  frequent  sittings  and  from 
the  laundry.  Mat  held  her  own  magnifi- 
cently. Her  great  frame  seemed  to  know 
no  such  thing  as  fatigue;  her  good 
nature,  fed  by  a naive  and  uncontrolla- 
ble imagination,  kept  the  artist  himself 
keen  and  stimulated.  Meanwhile  Porter 
tried  to  give  his  model  some  clue  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  final  enterprise  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  showing ' her 
small  studies  of  the  extended  mural 
decoration  as  it  was  to  be  executed 
by  well-known  artists  under  his  direc- 
tion. Most  of  the  talk  Mat  repeated  to 
Myella. 

“Last  night  when  I got  there,  he  was 
still  paintin’  (with  a towel  around  his 
head).  Seemed  like  he  was  drunk  with 
it.  He  and  Mrs.  Porter  had  had  them 
pretty  school-teachers  out  dancin’  in 
the  fields  in  things  like  night-gowns, 
and  strings  around  their  hair,  and  he 
showed  me  how  he  had  d rawed  a dark- 
complected  lady,  terrible  sour-lookin', 
in  like  a long  waterproof . and  a bird  like 


an  owl  alongside  of  her.  ‘What  do  you 
think  of  that,  Mat.^  he  says. 

“ ‘Kind  of  looks  like  she’d  got  the 
world  on  her  shoulders,’  I says.  ‘Takes 
things  sort  of  serious,  don’t  she?’ 

“ ‘Mat,’  he  says,  ‘the  next  owl  I catch 
I will  give  to  you.  You  are  really  the 
Goddess  of  Wisdom;  you  could  give 
Minerva  cards  and  spades.”’ 

“For  the  land  sakes!”  said  the  mysti- 
fied Myella,  “a  owl?  Now  what  did  he 
mean  by  that?” 

Mat  looked  thoughtful.  “Don’t  ask 
me.  But  I looked  the  name  up  in  my 
dictionary.  Seems  they  call  her  Athena, 
too,  and  it  seems  that  them  high-toned 
people,  the  Greeks,  had  her  into  every 
one  of  their  churches,  and  there  wasn’t 
nothin’  they  wouldn’t  do  for  her.” 

“The  Porters  is  reel  pleasant  people,” 
Myella  summed  up.  “And  yet  ain’t 
they  sort  of  childisn  ? Seems  to  me  like 
they’ve  always  been  held  back  in  the 
world.  Mis’  Porter’s  hats,  now;  she’s  got 
one  you  could  never  see  into  any  fashion- 
paper,  and  if  he’s  ever  give  her  any 
rings,  I ’ain’t  seen  ’em.  That  must  be 
why  they  ain’t  never  cared  to  go  down 
to  the  Butter-Pat  for  meals.  You’ve 

fot  to  have  rings  if  you  eat  at  the  Butter- 
’at.  One  of  them  waitresses  told  me 
that  last  Saturday  night,  when  the  hus- 
bands and  all  come,  she  counted  twenty- 
seven  diamonds  on  eight  hands!” 

Not  until  midwinter  did  a certain 
letter  come  for  Mat.  This  letter  was 
from  the  artist’s  wife: 

Mr.  Porter  felt  that  he  never  sufficiently 
thanked  you  for  the  help  you  gave  him  last 
summer.  You  see,  he  had  the  contract  for  the 
mural  decoration  of  the  new  appellate  court- 
house for  a great  city  in  the  West,  but  he 
came  to  Cobble  Island  this  summer  feeling 
still  uncertain  of  himself  and  not  willing  to 
attempt  it.  He  was  about  to  give  the  con- 
tract to  an  artist  friend,  who  he  knew  would 
handle  the  thing  as  well  as  he  could;  but  to 
give  it  up  himself  was  a great  sorrow  to  him. 
Then  he  suddenly  saw  you  coming  out  of 
those  black  pines  glowing  with  the  sunset, 
with  that  great  mass  of  rosy  laurel  in  your 
hands,  and  the  thing  that  sometimes  hap- 
ens  to  artists  happened  to  him.  You  were 
is  inspiration.  Mat;  that  great  strong  body 
of  yours  gave  him  at  once  his  central  idea  for 
Demeter,  the  Goddess  of  Grain,  and  after 
that  anything  was  possible.  We  both  have 
such  joy  in  sending  this  check,  which  de- 
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posited  in  the  Portland  bank  would  at  least 
help  to  keep  Myella  in  embroidery  silks. 

The  check  was  for  a thousand  dollars. 
Mat’s  Angers,  holding  it,  trembled,  but 
she  gave  it  into  Myella’s  clutching  little 
claw  and  turned  with  an  awed  face  to 
the  shelf  on  which  reposed  the  dic- 
tionary. 

“Mural,  mural,”  Mat  murmured,  re- 
spectfully. Her  great  finger  went  care- 
fully tracing  down  the  page. 

The  week  following  a paragraph  that 
appeared  in  one  of  the  Portland  papers 
was  solemnly  handed  around  Cobble 
Island. 


The  superb  mural  decoration  in  the  new 
appellate  court-house  in  Prior,  Indiana,  is 
now  half-way  consummated.  The  corps  of 
artists  at  work  on  it  is  under  the  direction  of 
Leeds  Porter,  the  American  artist,  whose 
European  reputation  gives  his  work  the  seal 
of  ultra-academic  approval.  The  subject  of 
the  great  frieze  consists  of  scenes  from  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Dionysia,  with  processions 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and  in  the  Vale  of  Tempe, 
the  Panathenaic  festivals,  the  procession  to 
lay  the  peplum  at  the  feet  of  Athena,  and  the 
Pyrrhic  and  Dithyrambic  dances.  Miss 
Matilda  Lemmons,  of  Cobble  Island,  Maine, 
was  Mr.  Porter’s  chief  model  and  posed  for 
him  last  summer  as  Demeter.  Her  superb 
figure  occurs  again  and  again  in  the  agri- 
cultural celebrations  and  Eleusinian  myster 
ics  depicted  on  the  frieze. 

Later,  small  colored  representations 
of  the  famous  frescoes  as  they  would 
be  when  completed  were  on  sale,  and  the 
minister’s  wife  saw  one  and  brought  it 
to  Myella. 

“It’s  her,  it’s  her!”  the  little  paralytic 
cried,  hysterically.  “That’s  the  piano- 
cover  she  wore!  Them  apples  in  the 
basket  are  HophofFer’s  red  astrachans, 
three  dollars  a barrel.  That’s  the  way 
she  done  her  hair  to  please  Mr.  Porter; 
it’s  Mat,  it’s  Mat!” 

Cobb!e-Islanders  were  beyond  the 
power  of  comment.  Many  feet  trod  the 
little  path  to  Mat’s  house  in  the  fields  to 
obtain  from  Myella  the  exact  truth  of 
curious  rumors. 

The  little  invalid,  who  had  already 
begun  to  cross-stitch  the  Panathenaic 
festival  on  centerpieces  and  cushions, 
was  proudly  sententious. 

“It  seems  that  Mat  is  goddess-size,” 


she  would  patronizingly  explain,  “but 
it’s  only  for  intimate  friends  that  she 
would  stand  around  with  her  arms  bare 
like  that.  But,  as  Mrs.  Porter  stated 
in  her  last  letter,  ’twas  Mat  started  the 
whole  frieze.  You  see,”  Myella  gra- 
ciously elucidated,  “ it’scalled  ‘frieze  "be- 
cause it  sticks^  to  the  wall  for  so  long. 
It  seems  that  it  looks  Mat  is  nearer  to 
them  old-fashioned  goddesses  than  most 
er  the  folks  you  see  cornin’  and  goin’ 
Shg*s  goddess-size!"  Myella,  with  the 
air  of  extensive  art-culture,  next  ex- 
plained the  thing  to  Mr.  Crim.  “They 
say  that  high-up  like  on  them  walls 
they  need  real  sizable  folks  to  fill  out  the 
distance.”  The  little  invalid  had  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  recent  develop- 
ments, and  she  was  now  willing  to  find 
excellence  in  Mat’s  gigantic  proportions. 
Her  manner  was  quite  knowing  as  she 
volunteered,  “For  instance,  put  a re- 
fined-lookin’ person  like  me  up  on  them 
big  court-house  walls,  and  wnat  would 
you  see?” 

This  excursion  in  imagination  was  too 
much  for  Mr.  Crim.  “Tee,  he,  he!”  he 
exploded.  Then  he  suddenly  sat  up 
straight  and  cleared  his  throat.  “But 
anybody  standin’  half  dressed  like  that, 
on  a wall,  ain’t  my  idea  of  a lady,”  said 
Mr.  Crim,  severely.  “Now  you” — he 
fixed  his  friend  with  an  admiring  gaze — 
“you|re  high-toned,  you  are.  You  got 
principles  would  keep  you  off  any  of  these 
here  painted  ceilings.  Not,”  Mr.  Crim 
added,  as  an  after-thought — “not  but 
what  Mat  has  done  as  good  as  she  can.” 

Round  and  round  Cobble  Island  the 
story  traveled: 

“So  now  she’s  famous  like  a race- 
horse or  a hotel-keeper.  Myella,  she’s 
goin’  to  open  an  embroidery-shop  right 
in  Mat’s  house,  and  they’re  goin’  to  call 
It  ‘ Goddess-croft.*  Mrs.  Klinger  at  the 
Butter-Pat  told  ’em  to;  she  says  it’s  all 
the  rage  to  call  your  house  by  a fancy 
name.  And  they  calculate  people  will 
come  and  buy  off  of  them  just  because 
Mat  is  in  those  friezes  and  they  want  to 
see  for  themselves  that  she’s  real.  It 
seems  that  all  those  ladies  in  old  history 
was  large  and  fleshy  like  Mat;  and  they 
szy  that  nowadays  there  is  very  few 
livin’  women  that’s  goddess-size!” 
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SEE  signs  of  filling 
sixteen  great  canton- 
ments, of  the  manu- 
facture of  immense 
amounts  of  munitions, 
but  I do  not  see  signs 
of  that  bridge  across 
the  Atlantic,  without  which  all  this 
recruiting,  all  this  enthusiasm,  all  this 
manufacturing,  will  be  null  and  void. 
We  have  been  told  that  you  must  put 

6.000. 000  tons  of  ships  in  the  water,  in 
1918.  I see  no  signs  of  such  a tonnage 
in  1918.”  So  spoke  the  distinguished 
English  editor.  Lord  NorthclifFe,  in  Chi- 
cago recently,  and  then  added:  “If 
you  set  your  minds  to  build  those 
ships,  you  can  do  it  as  easily  as  you  suc- 
ceeded in  a more  difficult  task — inducing 

100.000. 000  people  to  consent  to  mili- 
tary conscription.  ...  In  this  matter 
you  strike  a vital  point  in  the  waging  of 
this  war.  If  you  cannot  get  the  supplies 
to  the  men,  it  seems  to  me  almost  idle 
to  add  to  your  already  vast  army.” 

The  indictment  is  fairly  drawm.  We 
have,  indeed,  done  much.  The  ink  was 
barely  dry  upon  the  President’s  signa- 
ture to  the  Declaration  of  War  before  the 
Navy  was  at  its  task  of  providing  an 
adequate  patrol  for  our  many,  many 
miles  of  coast  frontage.  In  six  months 
the  formation  of  a vast  national  army 
was  fairly  under  way;  the  cantonments 
finished  and  ready  for  their  training 
work;  more  than  100,000  men — man  for 
man  unquestionably  the  finest  and  best 
equipped  army  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen — were  already  in  France  and  ready 
to  go  to  the  front.  And — 

“We  have  more  men  trained  and 
ready  to  go  to  the  front,”  said  the  War 
Department,  in  October — “as  fast  as 
we  can  get  the  ships.” 

Ships!  The  Tantalus  cup  that  is  held 
in  front  of  America  these  anxious  days. 
Give  us  ships — all  the  ships  that  we  can 
fill  with  men  and  food  and  munitions — 
and  we  shall  promptly  strike  the  final 
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blow  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  shall  win  the  war  in 
the  air;  that  a vast  fleet  of  aeroplanes — 
builded  in  this  country  and  driven  by 
Americans — ^will  be  our  means  of  carry- 
ing terror  and  death  over  the  enemy’s 
lines  and  so  bring  peace.  That  is  a good 
argument.  Even  Congress  has  seen  it 
and  has  appropriated  a great  sum  for 
the  building  of  aeroplanes. 

But  aeroplanes  cannot  fly  from  the 
United  States  to  France— not  as  yet,  at 
any  rate.  To  take  our  covey  of  air-birds 
overseas  we  are  dependent  upon  ships. 

So  before  armies,  before  navies,  before 
the  locust-host  of  aeroplanes — ships; 
stout  merchant  ships,  if  you  please,  with 
swift  heels  to  hurry  them  away  from 
submerged  enemies;  well-built  ships,  to 
withstand  the  poundings  and  the  buffet- 
ings  of  the  North  Atlantic — and  many, 
many  ships.  But  many  ships  we  do  not 
own — ^not  to-day,  at  any  rate.  And  long 
^o  our  ship-builders  grew  discouraged. 
Their  yards  fell  into  decay  or  vanished 
altogether.  In  1^14  the  output  of  the 
yards  which  remained  and  kept  the  flame 
of  an  ancient  lamp  still  a-flicker  was  a 
bare  200,000  tons.  Most  of  this  ton- 
nage was  built  for  coastwise  service  or 
fqr  the  steadily  increasing  traffic  upon 
the  Great  Lakes.  As  a maker  of  ships 
for  the  competitive  trade  of  the  Seven 
Seas  the  United  States — once  their  mas- 
ter— ^had  almost  ceased  to  be. 

For  more  than  half  a century  our 
merchant  marine  had  been  dying.  The 
La  Follette  bill  was  an  all  but  fatal 
blow.  Several  ship-owners,  who  had 
been  holding  on  in  hopes  of  better 
days,  gave  it  up  and  began  placing  their 
vessels  under  foreign  registry.  I am 
not  attacking  the  La  Follette  bill.  There 
are  far  too  many  strong  points  in  its 
favor.  But  I am  chronicling  facts.  And 
it  is  a fact  that  many  ship-owners — the 
Pacific  Mail  and  Robert  Dollar  conspic- 
uous among  them — removed  their  ves- 
sels from  American  registry,  and  the 
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merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  working  in  metal  and  in  wood,  for  labor 
was  vastly  weakened  in  conseouence.  is  the  big  “if”  of  our  critical  ship  situa- 
It  was  largely  because  of  this  thrust  tion.  Our  present  yards,  working  under 
at  a dying  institution — an  institution  a pressure  and  to  a degree  of  efficiency 
which  once  had  been  America’s  particu-  that  they  have  not  known  before,  were 
lar  pride — that  the  United  States  Ship-  employing  at  the  end  of  1917  approxi- 
ping  Board,  with  its  sweeping  powers  for  mately  250,000  men.  A huge  force,  but 
the  building  and  operation  of  ocean  ves-  not  nearly  large  enough,  for  to  come  any- 
sels,  came  into  existence,  just  before  our  where  near  carrying  out  the  program  of 
entrance  into  the  Great  War.  Congress  5,000,000  tons  for  this  year  there  should 
gave  it  $50,000,000  for  a dower.  That  be  from  250,000  to  300,000  more  work- 
seemed  a vast  sum  then,  for  it  was  ers — both  in  the  present  yards  and  in 
before  we  began  to  think  easily  in  bill-  the  yards  which  are  to  come  into  being 
ions.  And  it  has  been  vastly  increased  within  the  next  few  months, 
since  then.  And  as  an  earnest  of  the  You  cannot  build  ships  without  men. 
desire  of  the  Shipping  Board,  it  may  Five  million  tons  of  steel  shipping,  di- 
be  stated  that  it  contemplates  hav-  vided  for  convenience  in  estimate  into 
ing  1,000^000  tons  of  new  bottoms  term^  of  io,ooo-ton  steamships,  would 
launched  before  the  end  of  March,  mean  at  least  500  vessels.  Or,  if  de- 
1918,  which  compares  favorably  with  a livery  began  on  the  1st  of  January,  1918, 
little  less  than  700,000  tons  launched  in  a ship  a week  for  our  ten  biggest  yards, 
the  twelve  months  of  1917,  or  the  200,-  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  shall  nave  to  do 
000  tons  of  1914.  And — if  present  far  better  to  complete  a 5,000,000-ton 
plans  can  be  carried  through — our  ship-  program  for  1918,  for  we  did  not  begin 
yards,  acting  under  government  control  to  Oliver  ten  major  ships  a week  on  the 
and  inspiration,  should  turn  out  close  first  day  of  January.  But,  for  a bett^ 
to  5,000,000  tons  of  new  steel  bottoms  understanding  of  the  situation,  let  us 
during  the  present  year  (1018),  which  is  still  take  that  as  our  stahdard  for  esti- 
about  ten  or  twelve  times  tne  production  mate. 

of  American  shipyards,  even  in  flush  A io,ooo-ton  ship  each  seven  days  is 
years  before  the  war.  no  impossible  matter  for  a modern  yard 

In  the  month  of  November,  1917,  — enlarged  and  working  under  war-time 

this  steel  tonnage  was  represented  by  pressure.  Charles  M.  Schwab  is  re- 
contracts for  140  standardized  ships  ported  to  have  told  the  Shipping  Board 
and  83  not  standardized — a total  of  223  last  May  that  he  could  build  one  hun- 
vessels  aggregating  1,648,800  tons — for  dred  io,ooo-ton  ships  in  sixteen  months’ 
which  contracts  had  been  let  and  work  time. 

was  already  under  way.  In  addition,  A great  shipyard  at  Camden,  New 
the  Shipping  Board  has  commandeered  Jersey,  made  a larger  promise.  It  agreed 
more  than  2,800,000  tons  of  craft  now  to  turn  out  a standardized  steel  steam- 
building in  our  yards  for  private  owner-  ship  of  7,500  tons  or  9,000  or  even 
ship,  either  American  or  alien.  Its  right  10,000  tons  at  the  end  of  six  months  and 
to  do  this  is  not  disputed.  It  is  exactly  thereafter  to  turn  out  an  exactly  similar 
the  same  step  that  Great  Britain  took  steamship  each  twenty-four  hours,  for 
at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war.  an  indefinite  period.  This  was  a tre- 

Together,  these  contracts  aggregate  mendous  promise,  yet  the  men  who 
^,448,800  tons  of  steel  shipping,  and  it  made  it  were  both  experienced  and  re- 
is  not  unlikely  that  another  half-million  sponsible  shi|>-builders.  But  their  prom- 
tons  will  have  been  contracted  for  before  ise  was  predicated  on  a sufficient  supply, 
the  end  of  January — if  the  program  can  not  only  of  fuel  and  raw  materials,  but 
be  carried  through.  ^ of  labor. 

“If  the  program  can  be  carried  Let  us  analyze  further.  The  largest 
through — ” single  item  in  the  labor  of  fabricating  a 

“Ir’  is  a large  word,  and  in  this  in-  steel  ship  is  in  the  riveting  of  her 
stance  it  may  be  translated  into  the  hull;  therefore  the  driving  of  rivets  is 
huge  figure  of  a man — a man  whose  arm  taken  as  a standard  of  size  and  of  pt^- 
is  brawn  and  whose  mind  is  attuned  to  ress  by  most  of  the  ship-builders.  To 
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build  a io,oooton  ship  a week  means 
the  driving  of  about  650,000  rivets  in. 
that  time.  The  Union  Shipyards  of 
San  Francisco,  as  at  present  equipped 
and  freed  from  labor  troubles,  can  drive 
about  300,000  rivets,  although  in  a rec- 
ord week  it  drove  411,000  rivets;  the 
four  next  largest  yards  in  America — -at 
Fore  River,  Massachusetts,  at  Newport 
News,  Virginia,  at  Camden,  and  at  Phila- 
delphia upon  the  Delaware — can  drive 
200,000  to  275,000  rivets  a week  each. 
A half-dozen  smaller  steel  shipyards  will 
drive  from  50,000  to  1 50,000  each  seven 
days. 

Riveting,  despite  all  the  inventions 
devised  to  speed  it  up,  remains  hand- 
work and  slow  work.  A riveting  gang 
consists  of  two  men  and  two  boys — the 
riveter,  his  “holder-on,”  the  passer- 
boy,  and  the  heater-boy.  The  gang 
drives  from  300  to  275  rivets  in  the 
course  of  a ten-hour  d^ay  and  is  tired  at 
the  end  of  it.  But  when  you  know  that 
it  takes  four  men  all  of  a working  day 
to  drive  an  average  of  a little  less  than 
350  rivets,  you  can  begin  to  see  the  full 
size  of  the  labor  problem  of  driving  at 
least  650,000  rivets  a week  necessary  to 
turn  out  a io,ooo-ton  ship  at  the  end  of 
that  len«h  of  time.  In  other  words, 
you  need  1,200  men  for  the  riveting 
gangs  alone. 

Look  at  the  matter  from  another 
angle.  Ten  ships  a week — the  tremen- 
dous program  for  1918  to  which  we 
stand  committed — ^means  6,500,000  riv- 
ets a week.  And  the  rivet  capacity  of 
our  five  greatest  yards — ^with  a total 
working  force  of  50,000  men  at  the  end 
of  1917 — was  but  1,350,000  rivets  a week. 
And  riveting  represents  only  about  20 
per  cent,  in  the  construction  of  a ship. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  we  are  building, 
and  shall  need,  new  yards.  And  men. 
I think  that  the  Shipping  Board  is  in- 
deed conservative  when  it  asks  for  250,- 
000  or  even  300,000  more  men  for  the 
building  of  merchant  ships  in  this  year 
of  1918.  The  new  yards  we  are  getting. 
On  the  marshy  flats  of  Newark  Bay — for 
many  years  an  economic  waste — many 
stanch  carriers  will  be  launched  before 
the  coming  of  another  winter.  A Boston 
engineering  firm,  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion and  responsibility,  is  building  a 
vast  yard  on  Hog  Island — in  the  Dela- 


ware below  Philadelphia — and  expects 
by  midsummer  to  have  20,000  men  at 
work,  and  to  be  turning  out  a 10,000- 
ton  steel  ship  or  its  equivalent  each 
seven  days.  The  entire  Delaware  has 
become  our  American  Clyde  and  is 
feverish  with  industry,  both  day  and 
night.  For,  even  though  it  be  imprac- 
tical to  fabricate  a ship  after  dark,  it  is 
both  possible  and  practical  to  work  upon 
her  molds  and  forms  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  night.  And  that  is  what  is 
being  done  to-day. 

After  all,  these  problems  are  only  me- 
chanical. The  really  perplexing  ques- 
tion is  the  human  one.  I think  that  I 
have  shown  you  by  this  time  the  im- 
portant relation  of  men — many,  many 
men — ^to  the  steel  ship.  Nor  in  the  case 
of  the  wooden  ship — ^which  we  shall  con- 
sider in  a moment — ^is  the  need  less  ur- 
gent. You  can  manufacture  fabrics  and 
shoes  and  food-stulFs — and  even  auto- 
mobiles— by  the  use  of  prodigious  as- 
sembly machinery,  but  you  cannot  build 
ships  that  way.  You  need  men.  But 
the  ship-builder  who  goes  into  the  labor 
market  finds  it  glutted  with  employers 
like  himself,  who  cry,  often  in  vain, 
for  help.  Men  are  needed  to  build 
and  repair  aeroplanes,  to  build  and  re- 
pair our  railroads  and  their  equipment, 
to  manufacture  motor-trucks  and  battle- 
ships— all ' the  multitude  of  munitions 
of  war.  The  Army  needs  men,  and 
takes  them.  And  so  does  the  Navy, 
although  an  official  movement  is  now 
under  way  at  Washington  to  have  men 
engaged  in  ship-building  exempted  from 
conscription.  In  our  rush  quickly  to 
create  a National  Army  we  have  made 
almost  the  same  mistake  that  England 
made;  we  took  trained  artisans  whose 
places  could  not  be  filled  quickly  or 
eflBciently  and  sent  them  into  the 
trenches.  England  had  to  call  her  ship- 
builders back  from  Flanders  and  put 
them  to  work  again  in  the  yards.  And 
perhaps  we  shall  have  to  do  the  same. 
Certainly  we  shall  have  to  move  toward 
having  our  ship-builders — both  real  and 
potential — taken  from  the  Army  for 
work  which  is  absolutely  vital  to  the 
success  of  that  Army. 

In  a way  such  a provision  already  is 
in  force.  Many  of  our  American  yards 
have  arranged  with  their  local  exemp- 
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don  boards  for  the  release  of  drafted 
men  whose  services  were  absolutely 
needed  for  the  program.  But  this  has 
only  gone  so  far  as  to  show  that  it  is  not 
enough.  Men  who  are  engaged  in  any 
branch  of  the  making  of  the  ship, 
whether  they  are  rated  expert  or  only 
as  green  hands,  should  be  exempted 
from ’the  draft.  For  one  thing — and  a 
mighty  important  one — ^it  will  keep  a 
better  control  of  labor  in  the  hands  of 
ship-building  executives,  subject  at  all 
dmes,  of  course,  to  review  and  arbitra- 
tion by  properly  constituted  authorities. 
The  value  of  this  was  shown  in  the  many 
shipyard  strikes  which  arose  toward  the 
close  of  last  year.  The  men  who  balked 
on  duty — and  who  in  consequence  were 
not  one  whit  better  than  a mutinous 
soldier  or  sailor  and  so  deserved  the 
severe  penalties  given  to  mutineers  in 
time  of  war — and  who  happened  to  be 
relieved  from  the  draft  at  the  request  of 
their  employers,  were  immediately  re- 
ported to  the  local  exemption  boards, 
^ey  had  ceased  to  be  in  a privileged 
and  necessary  class.  Thereafter  they 
could  go  into  the  trenches  and  take 
hard  medicine  alongside  genuinely  brave 
men — men  who  do  not  deserve  hard 
medicine  of  any  kind,  but  all  manner  of 
comfort  and  of  happiness. 

Strikes  in  a yard  turning  out  ships,  the 
essential  primary  step  for  America’s 
success  in  the  great  conflict  that  she  has 
beeun  to  call  her  ownl 

I stood  at  the  paymaster’s  wicket  of 
the  Fore  River  yard  in  Massachusetts 
on  the  first  Saturday  afternoon  in  No- 
vember and  watched  a shuffling  serpen- 
tine line  of  two  thousand  men  come  up 
to  get  their  pay.  They  were  a dogged 
and  sullen  crowd.  They  took  their  pay 
and  slunk  off.  And  a little  later  the 
signal  blew  that  released  five  thousand 
workers  from  the  plant.  And  when 
these  came  pouring  through  the  great 
gates  I had  full  opportunity  to  study 
them,  and  took  it.  They  formed  as 
decent  and  contented  and  prosperous  a 
great  group  of  American  men  as  one 
might  ever  hope  to  see. 

The  first  lot  were  strikers.  They  were 
drawing  generous  pay,  even  in  these 
days  of  high  living  costs.  But  men 
employed  in  the  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard,  across  from  Boston,  were  getting 


a trifle  more.  Ten  days  before  there  had 
been  a similar  strike  at  the  Newport 
News  yard,  and  for  a similar  reason. 
There  was  a Government  navy  yard 
within  ten  miles  of  that  point,  and  for 
certain  grades  of  skilled  labor  the  Gov- 
ernment was  paying  a little  more  money 
— ^had  established  the  scale  in  order  to 
avoid  a strike.  For  even  the  men  who 
work  upon  ships  of  war  and  within  Uncle 
Sam’s  own  workshops  seem  to  have  no 
sense  of  honor  or  of  patriotism  in  an 
hour  that  calls  for  the  fujlest  measure 
of  both.  And  it  is  not  within  the  records 
that  privately  owned  and  conducted 
shipyards  have  ever  paid  navy-yard 
rates  for  skilled  labor  or  have  failM  to 
compete  with  them  in  speed  and  con- 
struction records. 

“Somehow  I always  expect  iron-work- 
ers to  strike,’’  a generous-minded  master 
ship-builder  told  me  recently.  “It 
takes  a lot  of  strength  and  energy  to 
weld  steel,  the  sort  .of  thing  you  writer- 
fellows  like  to  call  ‘pep.’  These  boys 
cannot  get  the  ‘pep’  out  of  themselves 
in  a ten-hour  day,  and  I think  that  that 
is  the  real  reason  they  take  to  striking.’’ 
Which  is  charitable,  but  does  not  in 
the  least  excuse  acts  which  border  on 
treason. 

The  Pacific  Coast — one  might  almost 
say,  as  usual — ^was  the  theater  of  the 
first  of  these  labor  troubles  in  the  ship- 
yards. The  master-builders  appealed  to 
the.  local  officials,  but  the  local  officials 
were  either  cajoled  or  were  cowed  and  it 
was  necessary  for  President  Wilson  to 
send  out  a special  committee,  of  which  the 
very  diplomatic  and  efficient  Secretary  of 
Labor  was  a member,  to  settle  the 
disputes.  There  was  one  official  on 
the  west  coast,  however,  who  was  not 
cowed.  Hisnameis  James  Withycombe, 
and  he  is  Governor  of  the  fine  old 
American  State  of  Oregon.  And  when 
a crew  of  professional  agitators  came 
down . from  the  neighboring  State  of 
Washington  and  tried  to  tie  up  the  busy 
yards  at  ancient  Astoria  the  Governor 
sent  a portion  of  the  National  Guard 
there,  post-haste.  There  was  no  strike. 
The  yards  kept  hard  at  it  and  the 
differences  between  the  workers  and 
their  employers  were  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration. 

Not  that  the  grievances  of  the  men 
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are  not  genuine  and  entitled  to  real 
consideration — very  frequently,  indeed, 
to  immediate  correction.  For  instance, 
the  labor  problem  is  almost  always  a 
housing  problem — a rest  problem,  if  you 
please.  You  can  hardly  expect  a man 
who  has  failed  to  have  fourteen  hours  of 
complete  rest  and  relaxation  to  work  at 
fullest  efficiency  for  the  other  ten  hours 
of  the  day.  A shipyard  outside  of  Balti- 
more found  it  necessary  to  remonstrate 
with  the  trolley  company  that  linked  it 
with  that  city.  It  charged  the  men 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  trip  and  then 
failed  to  provide  sufficient  cars  to  seat 
the  men  during  the  long  and  tedious 
journey.  They  compluned; — and  with 
good  reason — and  the  situation  was  cor- 
rected. 

A case  of  diphtheria'  discovered  in  the 
great  colony  of  shipyard  workers  at 
Newport  News  developed  the  fact  that 
eighteen  men  were  sleeping  in  an  ordi- 
nary dwelling-house  there;  three  men 
had  shared  the  room  where  the  disease 
was  found.  The  condition  was  common 
to  many  other  houses  in  the  town, 
which,  almost  overnight  it  would  seem, 
has  jumped  from  25,000  population  to 
nearly  60,000.  Nor  is  the  condition 
peculiar  to  Newport  News.  In  the  once 
quiet  Moravian  town  of  Bethlehem,  up 
in  the  Pennsylvania  hills,  and  to-day  the 
seat  of  the  greatest  steel-works  the  world 
has  ever  known,  there  are  enough  men 
employed  to  make  ordinarily  a city  of 

200,000  population.  But  Bethlehem  has 
proper  housing  room  for  hardly  more 
than  60,000. 

Translated,  figures  such  as  these  mean 
almost  intolerable  conditions  of  crowd- 
ing. And  further  read,  they  also  mean 
that  sleep  shortage  can  be  recognized  as 
labor  shortage.  Yet  the  conditions  are 
all  too  general.  It  is  difficult,  with  build- 
ing conditions  upset  by  the  cantonments 
and  other  rush  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment, to  build  sufficient  houses  quickly 
enough.  There  are  financial  difficulties 
that  sometimes  seem  well-nigh  insur- 
mountable. 

Yet  much  is  being  done.  The  Shipping 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  one  of  the  forces 
that  is  working  to  relieve  conditions 
in  the  places  where  shipyards  exist  or 
are  planned.  It  even  brought  pressure 


upon  the  prosperous  householders  of  an 
ancient  New  England  seaport  to  open 
their  homes  to  shipyard  workers,  and 
succeeded  in  a measure  quite  beyond 
its  most  optimistic  hopes.  The  Shipping 
Board  is  quite  cognizant  of  both  the 
labor,  and  the  correlated  housing,  prob- 
lem. That  is  why  it  some  time  ago 
appointed  Meyer  Bloomfield,  a Boston 
man  who  has  made  a life  study  of  labor 
economics,  to  study  and  report  to  it  on 
the  situation.  And  Bloomfield  already 
is  hard  upon  the  job. 

It  is  not  believed  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  shipyards  to  go  into  outside 
industries — not  at  present,  at  any  rate. 
It  is  a fact  that  during  the  busiest 
period  of  1916  there  was  idle  from  7 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  nation’s  skilled 
mechanical  labor,  or,  approximately, 

100.000  men.  This  loss  comes  largely 
through  transition  and  readjustments 
of  labor.  One-hundred-per-cent,  em- 
ployment is,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  Bloomfield  proposes,  through 
a more  scientific  handling  of  the  entire 
question,  to  pick  up  mucn  of  the  slack 
and  so  to  gam  a large  number  of  men. 
And  not  the  least  of  his  problem  is 
his  synchronizing  the  employment  of 
men  with  the  demand  for  them.  If 

300.000  men  were  to  present  themselves 
to  our  shipyard  gates  to-morrow  they 
could  not  be  used — not  to-morrow  nor 
for  many  days  thereafter.  Picking  up 
the  slack  in  labor  energy  consists  in 
having  the  job  ready  for  the  man  as 
well  as  the  man  ready  for  the  job. 

The  Shipping  Board  is  not  asleep  to 
the  problem.  It  has  an  elaborate  plan 
for  the  training  of  shii>-builders — two 
or  three  willing  although  unskilled 
workers  in  the  yard  beside  a trained 
man;  and  this  repeated  in  many  yards — 
perhaps  hours  set  aside  for  direct  at- 
tendance in  a school.  The  whole  scheme, 
is  still  in  a formative  period,  how- 
ever. When  it  is  done  there  will  have 
evolved  a marine  Plattsburg  that  should 
be  a permanent  institution  after  the 
coming  of  peace,  and  well  suited  toward 
replacing  the  American  flag  upon  all  the 
commercial  lanes  of  the  world. 

So  it  is  that,  after  all,  the  labor  prob- 
lem is  not  so  much  in  securing  the  men 
as  in  keeping  them  well  housed  and 
comfortable — and  at  work.  And  this 
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last  by  far  the  hardest  of  all,  for  the 
spirit  of  unrest — many  times  fomented 
by  German  agencies — has  greatly  de- 
layed our  ship  program  this  winter;  at 
times  greatly  endangered  it.  Strikes 
have  been  all  too  frequent.  No  criticism 
should  be  given  to  the  national  labor 
leaders.  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  men  who 
are  closely  associated  with  him  at  Wash- 
ington have  been  unswerving  in  their 
patriotism  and  unflagging  in  their  en- 
deavors, but,  as  one  of  ^em  once  ex- 
pressed it  to  me,  they  do  not  own  their 
men.  A ship-builder  owns  his  yard. 
When  he  signs  a contract  on  its  behalf 
he  is  responsible  and  generally  able  to 
keep  the  contract.  But  the  other  party 
to  the  paper  knows  when  he  signs  that 
he  has  no  way  of  enforcing  the  men 
whom  he  represents  to  abide  by  the 
spirit  or  the  text  of  the  document.  The 
most  he  can  do  is  to  plead  or  to  threaten 
— to  use  all  the  diplomacy  and  wits  at 
his  command.  And  then  he  sometimes 
loses. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  wav  in  which 
the  situation  may  be  worked  out  defi- 
nitely and  permanently  is  by  drafting 
all  the  shipyard  workers  into  Govern- 
ment service.  They  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  high  wages  and  excellent 
treatment  which  men  working  at  hard 
labor  and  under  great  pressure  need. 
They  would  have  the  right  of  protest  if 
these  conditions  were  not  fulfilled,  and 
their  protests  would  come  before  proi> 
erly  constituted  arbitrators  whose  deci- 
sion would  be  final.  But  there  would 
be  no  strikes.  If  the  men  refused  to 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  arbitrators 
and  refused  to  work,  they  would  be  sent 
into  the  cantonment  or  into  the  front- 
line trenches.  A similar  penalty  could 
be  held  over  the  heads  of  the  owners  of 
the  yards.  But  up  to  the  present  time 
not  one  of  them  has  failed  in  his  patriotic 
duty.  They  have  met  increased  wage 
costs  and  every  one  of  their  perplexing 
war-time  problems  with  great  serenity 
and  faith*and  loyalty. 

TThe  English  editor  who  called  atten- 
tion so  vividly  to  our  necessity  for  trans- 
port ships  spoke  of  6,000,000  tons  as  our 
program  for  this  year.  And  the  steel  ship 
figures  quoted  m the  paragraph  that 
followed  fell  somewhat  short  of  5,000,000 
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tons.  The  difference^  is  found  in  the 
wooden  ship  construction,  a picturesque 
phase  of  our  rnaritime  revival  that  is 
worthy  of  a little  passing  attention. 
Some  270  wooden  vessels  of  widely 
varying  types,  and  aggregating  more 
than  1,000,000  tons,  are  under  construc- 
tion or  under  contract  for  completion 
before  December  31st  at  various  points 
upon  our  seaboard.  Old  yards,  shriveled 
or  perhaps  entirely  abandoned  for  more 
than  half  a century,  have  come  back  into 
the  full  flush  of  busy  existence,  and 
there  are  a hundred  new  yards  along 
both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  a_  great  dis- 
similarity in  the  construction  of  these 
vessels.  Already  we  have  seen  the 
need,  the  vast  economy,  of  standardi- 
zation in  the  construction  of  our  steel 
vessels.  It  has  been  one  of  the  largest 
of  our  construction  problems,  and  the 
fact  that  almost  all  of  the  privately 
riven  contracts  to  our  shipyards  be- 
fore our  entrance  into  the  world  con- 
flict called  for  specialized  ships  was 
a great  factor  in  slowing  the  production 
of  those  yards.  The  wooden  ships  are 
less  important,  yet  even  in  their  con- 
struction steps  are  now  being  taken 
toward  standardization,  and  a definite 
effort  is  being  made  toward  not  only  a 
solidity  of  construction  that  will  with- 
stand both  the  buffetings  of  the  sea  and 
the  strain  of  an  engine,  but  toward 
speed.  It  has  been  found  that  one  of 
tne  best  ways  to  dodge  a submarine  is 
by  having  a genuinely  fast  ship — already 
men  are  talking  of  carriers  capable  of 
making,  under  pressure,  thirty-five  knots 
an  hour.  And  the  City  of  Orange,  a 
wooden  cargo-carrier  completed  a short 
time  ago  at  a little  Texas  town  down 
on  the  Gulf  Coast,  ran  sixteen  knots 
upon  her  trial  trip. 

The  Norwegian  experiments  in  the 
molding  of  concrete  ships  have  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  our  ship-build- 
ers in  the  United  States.  A concrete 
vessel  is  now  under  construction  at  San 
Francisco.  The  hold  is  built  in  an 
inverted  position,  only  an  inner  mold 
being  used.  When  the  concrete  is  set 
and  hard  the  hold  is  reversed — by  an 
elaborate  pneumatic  process — and  the 
vessel  is  launched.  Tne  method  seems 
both  economical  and  efficient.  Bu^ 
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the  concrete  ship  still  remains  an  ex- 
periment 

All  this  time  and  we  have  only  con- 
sidered the  building  of  ships — ^in  great 
tonnage  so  as  not  only  to  offset  the 
depredations  of  enemy  submarines,  but 
also  to  give  us  the  great  permanent 
merchant  marine  that  our  national  heart 
is  now  set  upon  possessing.  The  opera- 
tion of  ships  is  a problem  hardly  second 
to  that  of  their  construction.  Already 
die  United  States  possesses  some  2,8^5,- 
000  tons  of  ocean-going  merchant  ships; 
a very  creditable  showing,  despite  the 
obstades  against  which  our  marine  has 
struggled  in  recent  years,  but  not  neady 
enough.  The  addition  of  675,000  tons 
of  German  vessels  interned  in  American 
harbors  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Great  War,  but  released  to  us  upon  our 
entrance  into  it,  was  a very  great  help — 
particularly  .at  a time  when  we  needed 
vessels  to  carry  our  fast-forming  army 
and  its  vast  quandties  of  supplies  over- 
seas. The  damage  wrought  by  the  Ger- 
man crews  upon  these  mips  during  the 
period  of  their  internment  was  found 
to  be  almost  negligible — far  less  than  the 
most  optimistic  had  dared  to  hope. 

The  Great  Lakes  also  have  contrib- 
uted liberaQy  of  their  vast  tonnage. 
Through  the  entire  autumn  the  coming 
of  heavy  ice  and  the  closing  of  naviga- 
tion upon  our  inland  seas  was  forecasted 
by  a steady  procession  of  their  craft 
down  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Nor  was 
that  as  easy  as  it  reads,  for  the  passage- 
ways from  the  four  upper  lakes — upon 
which  the  greatest  traffic  rides — to  the 
blue  waters  of  the  salt  seas  is  barred  by 
great  natural  impediments.  But  long 
years  ago  the  Canadians  passed  them  by 
means  m canals.  And  toe  determining 
factor  in  navigation  from  Lake  Erie  to 
the  sea  has  been  the  chambers  of  the 
canal  locks,  about  265  feet  in  length, 
feet  in  width,  and  14  feet  in  depth, 
ng  ago  the  lake  craft  that  conformed 
to  these  dimensions  were  found  by 
searching  eyes  and  taken  out  to  thie 
Atlantic,  and  other  craft  were  built  at 
the  abundant  and  efficient  steel  and 
wooden  sbip3rards  along  the  uppa  lakes. 


And  between  fifteen  and  twenty  modem 
steel  vessels,  averaging  from  350  to  385 
feet  in  length — almost  the  extreme  for  a 
cargo-vessel  of  less  than  45  feet  beam — 
were  taken  through  the  Welland  Canal 
and  the  canals  of  the  upper  St.  Law- 
rence this  last  autumn. 

The  process  was  simple,  although  not 
particularly  easy.  Tne  vessels  were 
sawed  in  half.  Gangs  of  men  in  the 
dry-docks  at  Cleveland  and  Buffalo, 
e<mipped  >^h  acetylene  torches,  did  the 
job  m a time  to  be  measured  in  hours 
rather  than  in  days.  Temporary  water- 
tight bulkheads  were  installed  and  the 
vessel  towed  in  two  sections  to  the  deep- 
water harbor  of  Montreal.  It  was  an- 
other job  of  hours  rather  than  days  to 
join  the  hull  together  at  the  dry-docks 
of  that  port  and  to  fit  the  fresh-water 
tramp  with  condensers  and  other  equip- 
ment necessary  for  a craft  who  digs 
her  heels  into  salt  water  for  the  first 
time. 

To  correlate  this  work  and  give  it  the 
full  attention  which  its  importance  de- 
mands the  Shipping  Board  has  appointed 
a keen  executive.  It  is  his  job  tonnd  ships 
for  the  cargoes  which  pile  themselves  up 
upon  the  wharves  at  our  seaports,  great 
and  little.  The  new  executive  is  a clear- 
ing-house and  a train-despatcher  in 
addition.  He  moves  the  ships  by  tele- 
graph or  long-distance  telephone  or 
wireless.  And  the  comic  commercial 
tragedy  of  peace  days — ^when  ships  ran 
frantically  to  one  port  and  left  begging 
cargoes  behind  at  others — should  not 
be  reared  in  our  time  of  greatest  stress 
and  anxiety — and  necessity. 

These  problems  are  Mrpleung,  but 
not  beyond  solution.  Our  ships,  after 
many  vexatious  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, are  taking  the  water.  Others  are 
replacing  them  upon  the  launchways, 
and  still  others  will  be  coming  there 
when  these,  in  turn,  take  the  water.  We 
are  going  to  have  the  ships — God  and 
the  labor  unions  permitting — and  they 
are  going  to  be  good  ships — our  mainstay 
through  the  war  and  a full  measure  of 
our  commercial  triumph  in  the  long 
3pears  that  are  to  follow  it. 
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E were  sitting — three 
F renchmen,  a young 
American  named  Ho- 
man, and  I — in  the  cafe 
of  one  of  those  small 
Paris  hotels  much  fre- 
quented, even  then,  by 
officers  on  leave.  It  was  the  winter  of 
1912,  when  the  Balkans  were  playing  out 
their  colorful  little  curtain-raiser  to  the 
great  drama  which  followed — playing  it, 
as  they  say  in  the  theater,  “in  one,” 
using  only  the  very  smallest  part  of  the 
stage,  and  failing  even  in  their  most 
climactic  moments  to  completely  conceal 
the  ominous  sounds  from  behind  the  cur- 
tain where  the  stage  was  being  set  for 
the  real  business  of  the  play. 

At  the  tables  a sprinkling  of  English 
and  Americans  of  the  usual  transient 
type  mingled  with  French  from  the 
provinces,  and  here  and  there  a swarthy 
Balkan  in  uniform  accented  the  room. 

It  was  the  presence  of  those  other 
Americans — two  or  three,  I should  say, 
besides  Homan  and  myself,  though  I 
hadn’t  noticed  particularly — that  gave 
the  special  significance  to  Homan’s  ex- 
clamation when  he  discovered  Corey. 

I saw  him  pause  with  his  glass  half 
raised — he  was  gazing  straight  past  me 
over  my  shoulder — and  a smile,  meant 
for  me,  came  into  his  eyes. 

“Look!”  he  said,  “at  the  American!” 

I turned,  because  his  manner  indi- 
cated clearly  enough  that  I might, 
squarely  round  in  my  chair,  and  imme- 
diately it  was  clear  to  me  why  he  had 
pid  just  that.  Any  one  would  nave  said 
it — any  other  American,  I mean — ^which 
makes  it  more  striking — and  said  it  in- 
voluntarily, too.  You  couldn’t  have 
helped  it.  And  yet  you  would  encounter 
a dozen  perfectly  unmistakable  Amer- 
icans every  day  in  Paris  without  feeling 
the  necessity  for  any  remark.  It  was 
simply  that  Corey  was  so  typically  the 
kind  of  American  you  wouldn't  encounter 
in  Paris,  or  any  other  place,  you  felt, 
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outside  his  own  countiy.  The  curious 
thing  about  him  was  that  instantly  on 
seeing  him,  almost  before  you  thought 
of  America,  you  thought  of  a particular 
and  localized  section  of  America.  You 
thought  of  the  Middle  West.  There  was 
something  wholesome  and  provincial  and 
colloquial  about  him.  He  was  like  a boy 
you’d  gone  to  grammar  school  with — the 
kind  of  fellow  to  succeed  to  his  father’s 
business  and  marry  and  settle  down  in 
his  home  town,  with  New  York  City  his 
farthest  dream  of  venture  and  romance. 

Yet  there  he  sat  across  the  table  from 
a dark-visaged  Balkan  officer,  who  was 
carrying  on  the  conversation  in  careful 
English — it  would  have  been  unima^n- 
able  that  he  should  speak  in  anything 
but  English  to  him — and  it  may  have 
been  the  brilliance  of  this  man’s  uniform 
which  kept  one,  just  at  first,  from  seejng 
that  he,  too,  our  American,  was  wearing 
some  sort  of  uniform,  khaki  color,  very 
workman  - like  and  shipshape,  which 
might,  if  there  had  been  tne  least  chance 
of  throwing  us  off,  have  thrown  us.  But 
his  round,  good-natured,  uncomplicated 
face,  his  light  brown  hair  and  the  way  it 
was  brushed — the  very  way  it  grew,  like 
a school-boy’s — the  comfortable  set  of 
his  broad  shoulders,  his  kind  of  energetic 
inclination  to  stoutness,  and  even  the 
way  he  sat  at  the  table,  were  pure 
American  Middle  West  and  nothing 
else,  no  matter  what  his  uniform  pro- 
claimed. He  was  as  American  as  the 
flag,  as  the  opening  bars  of  “The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,”  as  American  as  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  and  Iowa. 

And  when,  at  young  Homan’s  excja- 
mation,  I had  turned  and  found  him 
looking  straight  toward  me,  the  twinkle 
of  his  eyes  had  the  effect  of  a friendly 
wave  of  his  hand.  He  had,  of  course, 
as  he  said  afterward,  “spotted  us,”  too. 
Then  he  had  seen — and  it  amused  him — 
the  little  play  of  our  discovery. 

I was  just  turning  back  to  applaud 
to  Homan  the  obviousness  of  his  design  a- 
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tion,  and  to  wonder,  with  him,  what  the 
uniform  meant,  when  my  eye  was 
caught  by  a thin,  brilliantly  colored  line 
drawn,  it  seemed,  just  above  the  left 
breast  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  about  the 
same  length. 

My  Rrst  impression  of  the  man,  of  the 
familiarity  of  his  type,  had,  I suppose, 
been  so  strong  as  to  dull  for  a moment 
my  reaction  to  this  discovery.  I had 
seen  that  vari-colored  line  often  enough 
before,  on  the  uniforms  of  British  offi- 
cers, or  French;  1 had  perhaps  seen  it 
on  an  American,  but  certainly  I had 
never  seen  it  on  an  American  like  this. 
No  wonder  the  connection  was  slow  to 
establish  hsdf.  It  was  a decorati<m  bar, 
and  there  must  have  been  six  ribtxms 
at  least,  if  not  more. 

For  sheer  incongruous  association,  I 
doubt  if  You’d  find  a more  pat  example 
in  a lifetime  than  the  man  I had,  on 
sight,  conceived  this  one  to  be — the  man 
I may  as  well  say  now  he  actually  was— 
and  that  bar  of  ribbons  pinned  on  his 
khaki-colored  coat. 

Young  Homan  had  caught  it,  too,  and 
was  sending  past  me  his  deliberate  stare 
of  amazement. 

It  was  not  exactly  as  if  we  thought  he 
hadn’t  come  by  them  honestly,  but  more 
as  if  we  suggested  to  each  other  that  he 
couldn’t  surely  have  got  them  in  the 
way  decorations  were  usually  got;  it 
seemed  somehow  impossible  that  he 
understood  their  importance.  And  there 
was  still  something  of  that  in  our  atti- 
tude when,  later  on,  after  dinner,  we  had 
drifted  into  the  salon  with  the  rest  for 
our  coffee,  and  by  a kind  of  natural 
gravitation  had  found  ourselves  in  con- 
versation with  our  compatriot,  whose 
jocose  friendliness  led  young  Homan 
to  ask,  half  in  fun  to  be  sure,  where  he 
had  ^ot  all  the  decorations.  He  showed 
certainly  no  very  proper  appreciation  of 
their  importance  by  his  answer: 

Bought  ’em,  at  the  Galleries  Lafay- 
ette. Get  any  kind  you  want  there, 
y’  know.” 

We  laughed,  all  of  us,  for  everybody 
had  seen  the  cases  of  medals  and  deco- 
rations at  the  Galleries.  I believe  for 
an  instant  the  youngster  was  half  in- 
clined to  think  he  had  bought  them.  ^ I 
know  / was.  As  some  kind  of  outlandish 
practical  joke,  of  course.  It  seemed,  ab- 


surd as  the  idea  was,  so  much  likelier 
than  that  he  could  have  been  through 
the  kind  of  experiences  which  result  in 
being  decorated  by  foreign  governments. 
And  such  an  imposing  array!  The  scar- 
let ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the 
gTMnof  the  Japanese  “Rising  Sun,”  the 
brilliant  stripes  of  Russian  and  English 
decorations,  and  strange  ones  I had 
never  seen  before  1 

You  see,  he  had  turned  out  much 
more  Middle  West  than  we  had  imag- 
ined. In  the  first  ten  minutes  of  our 
conversation  he  had  spoken  of  “home,” 
and  mentioned  the  name  of  the  town — 
Dubuque,  Iowa!  And  a few  minutes 
later  he  gave  us,  by  the  merest  chance 
>hrase  or  two,  involving  the  fact  that 
lis  married  sister  lived  ”a  block  and  a 
lalf  down  the  street  ” from  his  mother’s 
louse,  a perfectly  complete  picture  of 
that  street — broad  and  shady  and  quiet, 
of  his  mother’s  yellow  frame  house,  and 
the  other,  white  with  a green  lawn  round 
it,  where  his  sister  lived.  And  the  point 
was  that  he  was  making  no  effort  toward 
such  an  effect.  He  was  only  being 
himself. 

His  dinner  companion,  the  Balkan 
officer,  came  in  presently  and  addressed 
Corey  as  “Doctor”  (I  adjusted  myself 
to  that,  still  with  the  Dubuque  siting, 
however),  and  it  was  in  the  conversation 
following  u^n  the  new  introduction 
that  the  object  of  his  being  in  Paris 
came  out.  He  told  us,  quite  by  the  way, 
though  not  in  the  least  depreciating  the 
imTOitance  of  his  mission — that  he  was 
in  Paris  for  a few  days  looking  up  an- 
esthetics for  the  Serbian  army.  He  had 
been  working,  he  said,  down  in  the 
Balkans  since  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  in  charge  of  a sanitary  sec- 
tion. They’d  been  out  of  anesthetics  for 
some  time  now — impossible  to  get  them 
in — ^and  they’d  been  operating,  amputat- 
ing the  poor  devils’  legs  and  arms,  with- 
out anesthetics;  and  now  at  last  he’d 
left  things  long  enough  to  come  up  to 
Paris  himself  and  see  what  could  be 
done.  He  was  starting  back  the  next 
day  or  the  day  after  that. 

Corey,  from  Dubuque!  In  a make- 
riiift  Serbian  held  hospital,  in  that  ter- 
rible cold,  performing  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult op«'ations — ^wholesale,  as  they  must 
have  be«i  performed — on  wounded  Bal- 
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kan  soldiers;  probing  for  bullets  in  raw 
wounds — that  was  a picture  to  set  up 
beside  the  one  we  had  of  him  in  Du- 
buque! 

And  yet — it  wasn’t  at  ;dl  a question 
of  doubt  (we’d  read  it  all  in  the  papers 
day  after  day);  it  wasn’t  that  we  didn’t- 
believe  Corey  was  telling  the  truth; 
his  evidence  was  too  obvious  for  that — 
the  picture  didn’t  somehow  succeed  in 
T painting  itself — I can’t  to  this  day  say 
why.  Surely  the  Balkans  just  then — 
operations  without  anesthetics,  the  pag- 
eantry and  blood-red  color  of  war — 
mrely  there  was  pigment  of  more  brill- 
iant hue  than  any  contained  in  the 
mere  statement  that  his  married  sister 
lived  a block  and  a half  down  the  street 
from  his  mother’s.  But  the  picture 
wasn’t  painted.  Corey  wasn’t  the  artist 
to  do  it.  Not,  mind  you,  that  he  tried; 
he  was  as  far  from  trying  to  impress 
one,  from  affectation,  as  a boy  of  four- 
teen. 

I do  remember  my  imamnation  taking 
me  far  enough  to  think  that  if  I were  a 
soldier,  and  wounded,  and  had  to  have 
a leg  or  an  arm  off,  I couldn’t  think  of  a 
man  I’d  rather  have  do  it  than  Corey. 
Oh  yes,  I believed  him;  I knew  he’d 
been  down  there  in  the  Balkans,  as  he 
said,  and  was  going  back  again  to- 
morrow— but  I went  right  on  seeing  him 
in  Dubuque,  practising  his  quiet,  pros- 
perous profession  in  the  same  suite  of 
offices  his  father  had  used  before  him. 

He  himself  lent,  by  the  things  he  said, 
force  and  reality  to  the  illusion.  He’d 
like  nothing  better,  he  declared,  than 
settling  down  in  Dubuque  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  enjoying  a home  of  his  own. 
He  intended,  in  fact,  to  do  iust  that 
when  he  had  finished  the  Balkan  busi- 
ness. “I’m  that  type,’’  he  said.  “I 
never  was  meant  to  knock  around  the 
world  like  this.’’ 

And  he  was  that  type,  so  much  the 
type  that  it  seemed  hardly  credible  he 
shouldn’t  turn  out  the  exception  to 
prove  the  rule.  He  had  already,  one 
would  think,  made  a sufficient  diver- 
gence. 

And  that,  I suppose — the  feeling  that 
no  personality  could  follow  so  undeviat- 
ing a line,  so  obviously  its  own  path — 
was  responsible  for  my  impression,  when 
I came  later  to  hear  now  completely  he 
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had  followed  it,  of  his  being  because  of 
it  much  more  unique  than  he  could  ever 
have  made  himself  by  turning  aside. 
True  enough,  there  are  people  who,  if 
they  heard  the  tale,  might  maintain  that 
he  could  hardly  have  accomplished  a 
more  striking  divergence  from  type. 

I’ll  have  to  confess  I thought  so  myself — 
at  the  first;  certainly  I thought  so  all 
the  while  I listened,  long  afterward,  to 
the  quiet,  though  somewhat  nasal,  and 
thoroughly  puzzled  voice  of  the  gentle 
<dd  man  from  Dubuque,  who  seemed,  as 
he  recounted  the  story,  to  be  seeking  in 
me  some  solution  of  Corey’s  phenome- 
non. 

^ I^  thought  it  even  afterward,  until, 
sitting  there  where  he  had  left  me,  I 
began  slowly  to  orient  the  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  Corey’s  character.  And  then,  all 
at  once,  it  came  to  me  that  it  was  ex- 
actly because  Corey  hadn't  diverged  that 
he  did  what  he  did.  He  went  straight 
through  everything  to  his  predestined 
end.  Any  other  man  would  have  had 
stages,  subtleties,  degrees  of  divergence. 
But  Corey  knew  none  of  those  things. 

It  was  from  old  Mr,  Ewing  of  Du- 
buque that  I had  my  first  news  of 
Corey  after  that  night  in  the  Paris  hotel. 

He  must  have  gone  back  to  his  army 
in  the  Balkans  the  next  day,  for  we  were 
to  have  seen  him  that  night  again  in 
case  he  had  to  stay  over,  and  when  I 
asked  I was  told  that  Monsieur  had 
gone. 

Things  kept  reminding  me  of  him. 
The  names  of  streets  and  places  in  Paris 
recalled  his  flat  American  mispronuncia- 
tion of  them — mispronunciations  which 
sounded  half  as  if  he  were  in  fun  and 
half  as  if  he  didn’t  know  any  better,  or 
hadn’t  paid  enough  attention  to  learn 
them  correctly.  I believe  he  saw,  or  was 
subconsciously  aware  of,  his  own  incon- 
ity.  Still,  one  would  think  he’d  have 
ome,  so  to  speak,  accustomed  to  him- 
self in  the  strange  role  by  then. 

I think  I must  have  spoken  of  him 
rather  often  to  people,  so  long  as  I re- 
mained in  Paris;  and  it  was,  if  not  ex- 
actly curious,  at  least  a little  less  than 
one  would  expect,  that  I never  came  in 
contact  with  any  one  else  who  knew  him, 
until  that  day,  a little  while  ago,  when 
I met,  in  the  smoking-car  of  a west- 
bound train  out  of  Chicago,  the  man  who 
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told  me  all  there  was,  or  ever  will  be,  for 
any  man  to  tell  about  Corey. 

He  may  have  been  sitting  there  near 
me  all  the  time;  I don’t  Know.  But 
then  he  was  not  the  kind  of  man  one 
notices  in  a smoking-car,  or  any  other 
place,  for  that  matter.  Certainly  you 
would  never  suspect  that  so  gray  and  un- 
interesting an  envelope  could  inclose  the 
manuscript  of  a story  like  Corey’s.  You 
had  seen  hundreds  like  him  before,  and 
you  knew  what  they  contained — stereo- 
typed circular  letters  full  of  dull,  indis- 
putable facts,  nothing  you  wanted  or 
cared  to  know.  And  it  was  precisely 
because  I wished  later  on  one  of  those 
very  dull  facts  that  I came  to  speak  to 
my  man. 

The  train  coming  to  a sudden  stop 
brought  me  out  of  my  oblivion,  and, 
looking  idly  out  of  the  window  to  see 
what  place  it  might  be,  I was  seized 
by  one  of  those  fits  of  petty  annoy- 
ance incident  to  such  interruptions, 
for  the  train  had  run  so  far  past 
the  platform  that  I found  it  impossible 
to  see  the  name  of  the  station.  I got 
myself  out  of  my  comfortable  position, 
and  tried,  by  turning  completely  about, 
to  see  back  to  the  station.  But  we  had 
pone  too  far.  And  then — I haven’t  an 
idea  why,  for  it  was  of  absolutely  no 
importance  to  me — I looked  about  for 
some  one  to  ask.  And  nearest  me,  sit- 
ting rather  uncomfortably  upright  in  his 
big  leather  chair,  the  little  rack  at  his 
elbow  guiltless  of  any  glass,  and  holding 
listlessly  in  his  hand  ^e  latest  popular 
magazine,  sat  a gray-haired,  gray-suited 
old  gentleman,  looking  lonesomely  out  of 
his  window. 

“I  beg  pardon,”  I said.  “Can  you  tell 
me  what  place  this  is?” 

He  turned  gratefully  at  the  sound  of 

my  voice.  ‘Tt’s  ,”  he  told  me. 

I’ve  never  been  able  to  recall  what  name 
he  said,  because,  I suppose,  of  what  came 
after. 

It  was  certainly  not  surprising  that  he 
should  think,  from^  my  manner,  that  I 
had  some  interest  in  the  place,  and  he 
went  on,  after  a moment’s  hesitating 
silence,  to  say,  in  his  unobtrusive  but 
unmistakable  Middle-West  voice,  that 
the  town  was  a milling  center — flour  and 
meal,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

I saw  that  I had  committed  myself  to 


something  more  in  the  wav  of  conversa- 
tion than  my  laconic  word  of  thanks  for 
his  information  and  a lapse  into  silence. 
I wondered  what  I could  say.  He  was 
such  a nice,  kindly  old  gentleman,  and 
he  would  never  in  the  world  have  ad- 
dressed any  one  first.  I hit  upon  the 
most  obvious  sequence,  and  asked  if, 
then,  he  was  familiar  with  that  part  of 
the  country.  He  said,  oh  yes,  ne  was 
“a  native  of  Iowa.” 

“ Indeed  ?”  I said,  for  lack  of  an^hing 
else  to  say,  and  his  statement  not  having 
been  a particularly  provocative  one. 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “My  home  is  Du- 
buque.” 

Dubuque!  Dubuquel  What  was  it  I 
knew  about  Dubuque?  The  name 
struck  me  instantly  with  a sense  of  im- 
portance, as  if  it  had  rung  the  bell  of  a 
target  concealed  out  of  sight.  I sought 
about  in  my  mind^  for  a full  minute  be- 
fore I recalled,  with  a kind  of  start — 
Corey. 

So  many  things  had  come  in  between 
— bigger  things  than  any  one  man — and 
overlaid  all  the  pictures  that  had  gone 
before.  Overlaid  them  with  pigment  so 
crude,  so  roughly  applied,  ^at  one 
neither  saw  nor  remembered  anything 
else.  All  the  nations  of  Europe  loosed  in 
the  Great  War,  and  America  straining 
hard  at  her  worn  leash  of  neutrality. 
Small  wonder  that  Corey,  of  Dubuque, 
along  with  countless  other  memories  of 
that  pale  time,  had  faded  into  a dim, 
far  perspective. 

And  yet,  the  sound  of  that  name  had 
brought  him — as  clearly  as  I had  seen 
him  that  night  in  Paris — before  me.  I 
heard  his  voice,  felt  the  vigor  of  his 
ersonality,  saw  him  throw  back  his 
ead  and  laugh.  And  here,  in  the  chair 
next  my  own,  and  ready  to  talk,  sat  a 
man  who,  by  every  rule  of  probability 
and  chance,  wouldf  be  able  to  tell  me 
about  him. 

“I  know  a townsman  of  yours,”  I 
said,  and  he  evinced  at  once  a kind  of 
mild  and  flattered  surprise. 

“From  Dubuque?”  he  said.  “Well, 
well!  What’s  his  name?” 

“ Corey,”  I said.  “ Doctor  Corey.” 

It  had  upon  him  a most  unexpected 
effect;  very  much,  it  seemed,  the  same 
effect  his  announcement  had  had  upon 
me  the  moment  before.  He  leaned  for- 
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ward  no  more  than  an  inch,  but  his  mild 
gray  eyes  kindled  with  a kind  of  excited 
intensity. 

“You  knew  Jim  Corey!  Not  here — 
not  in  Dubuque?’’ 

“I  met  him  in  Paris,’’  I said,  “quite 
a long  while  ago.’’ 

In  Paris!  Well,  well — think  of  that!’’ 

He  shook  his  head,  and  regarded  me 
suddenly  with  a stronger  and  new  kind 
of  interest.  I was,  apparently,  the  first 
person  he  had  ever  encountered  who  had 
really  known  Corey  abroad,  and  I could 
see  that  the  fact  had  established  me 
immediately  in  his  mind  as  an  intimate 
friend  of  Qirey’s.  I suppose  I should 
have  told  him  that  I had  only  seen  Corey 
once;  that  I couldn’t,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
claim  more  than  a passing  acquaintance. 
But  if  I had,  I should  never  have  heard 
what  I heard.  And,  anyway,  it  wouldn’t 
have  been,  in  the  sense  in  which  such 
things  count,  exactly  true — for  it  had 
never  been,  for  me  at  least,  a one  night’s 
acquaintance.  1 had  seemed  to  know 
Corey  better  in  that  one  night  than  one 
knows  most  men  in  a month  of  compan- 
ionship. it  was  soniething  more 

than  tne  curiosity  of  a passing  acquaint- 
ance that  caused  me  to  let  the  old  fellow 
keep  his  impression. 

“It’s  queer,”  he  said,  suddenly, 
throwing  up  his  head,  and  pressing  open 
the  pages  of  his  popular  magazine  as  if 
he  were  about  to  begin  to  read,  “he  was 
a kind  of  relative  of  mine.  His  father 
and  I — third  cousins  on  our  mothers’ 
side.”  He  broke  off  and  regarded  me 
again  silently,  and  I believe  now  that  he 
was  trying  to  persuade  himself  not  to  go 
on,  not  to  say  anything  more.  But  the 
temptation,  the  maximum,  I mi^ht  say, 
of  tenfptation,  combined  with  the  mini- 
mum of  danger  that  he  should  ever  see 
me  again,  overcame  his  natural  shyness 
and  discretion.  He  seemed  to  decide, 
upon  my  ejaculation,  to  go  on. 

“His  house  is  just  ’round  the  corner 
from  mine.  His  wife  lives  there  now.”  _ 

“His  wife!”  The  surprise  was  plain 
enough  in  my  voice.  And  this  seemed, 
just  mr  a second,  to  surprise  him,  too. 

“You  knew,”  he  said,  “that  he  had 
married  ?” 

I explained  that  I hadn’t  seen  Corey 
for  several  years,  and  added  that  I had, 
however,  understood  that  he  was  think- 


ing of  settling  down.  It  put,  I could 
see,  a different  face  upon  what  he  had  to 
tell,  for  he  seemed  to  adjust  himself,  as 
if  he  must  now  go  back  to  something  he 
had  thought  already  understood  between 
us. 

“You  didn’t  know,  then,”  he  said, 
“that  he  was  dead  ?” 

Dead!  Corey  dead!  So  that  was 
what  he  had  to  tell.  There  spr2mg  up 
in  my  mind  a vague,  indefinite  vision  of 
something  heroic  in  connection  with  the 
Great  War.  When,  I asked,  and  where 
did  he  die? 

“A  little  over  three  months  ago,  in 
Europe.  I was  his  executor.” 

There  was  something  in  the  way  he 
made  his  last  statement  which  lent  it  a 
kind  of  special  importance.  And  it 
proved,  indeed,  in  the  end,  the  fact  of 
supreme  importance.  And  here,  as  if  it 
were  due  me,  he  told  me  his  name — 
Ewing;  and  I told  him  mine. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  made  a trip  to  New 
York  to  see  a man  who’d  been  with  him 
before  he  died.  He  brought  a message 
from  Corey.  Queer,”  he  said,  “that 
message.  He  must  have  been — a little 
off,  you  know,  at  the  last.” 

It  was  clear  that  something  had  oc- 
curred on  his  trip  to  New  York  which 
had  puzzled  him  then,  and  continued, 
in  spite  of  his  explanation,  to  puzzle  him 
still.  It  was  evident  in  the  way  he  went 
back,  presently,  to  the  beginning,  as  if 
he  were  stating  a problem  or  building 
up  a case. 

He  be^an  by  saying  that  he  supposed 
nobody  in  Dubuque  ever  had  under- 
stood Corey — “and  yet” — he  faced  me 
— “you  wouldn’t  say  he  was  hard  to 
understand  ?” 

I said  that  he  had  seemed  to  me  to 
have  an  extremely  straightforward  and 
simple  personality;  that  that,  to  me,  had 
been  one  of  his  charms. 

“Exactly!”  he  said,  “exactly!  That’s 
what  we  always  thought  in  Dubuque — 
and  I’ve  known  Jim  Corey  since  the  day 
he  was  bom.  ^Amy,  he’d  go  away  on  one 
of  his  trips,  and  stay  a year,  sometimes 
two,  and  the  day  after  he’d  get  back 
you’d  think  he’d'  never  been  out  of 
Dubuque,  except  he  was  so  glad  to  be 
home.’* 

And,  talking  with  a growing  and 
homely  fluency,  the  nasal  quality  of  his 
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rather  pleasant  voice  increasing  accord- 
ing to  the  sharpness  of  his  interest,  he 
roceeded  to  sketch  in,  with  the  fine 
rush  of  his  provincialism,  all  the  details 
of  that  picture  I had  had  so  clearly  of 
Corey  tnat  night  in  Paris,  more  than 
four  years  before. 

It  was  astonishing  how  right  my  pict- 
ure had  been;  how  they,  who  had  known 
him  always,  had  been  no  better  able 
than  I to  visualize  Corey  outside  Du- 
buque. 

And  it  seemed  to  have  been  the  merest 
chance  which  had  led  him,  the  year 
of  his  graduation  from  medical  school, 
to  take  his  first  trip  away  from  his  native 
State.  He  had  “put  himself”  through 
college,  and  had.  come  out  with  all  the 
school  had  to  give,  wanting  more.  It 
was  doubtful  if  Corey  had  ever  read  a 
novel  through  in  his  life,  but  the  college 
library  yielded  up  treasures  in  scientific 
and  medical  books  whose  plots  he  re- 
membered as  easily  as  boarding-school 
«rls  remember  the  plots  of  Laura  Jean 
Libbey. 

In  the  end  he  had  happened  to  be 
engrossed  in  some  experiments  or  other 
with  herbs,  and  it  was  that  which  led 
him  to  decide  upon  going  to  China.  He 
was  going  to  study  Chinese  herbs.  And 
he  had  gone,  straight,  without  any  stops 
en  route,  as  he  did  everything.  But 
when  he  had  been  in  Pekin  two  weeks 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  there 
he  was  in  the  thick  of  it;  and  a godsend 
he  was,  too,  in  the  foreign  legations, 
fighting  and  caring  for  wounded  by 
turns,  day  and  night,  youth  and 
strength  and  his  fresh,  fine  skill  counting 
for  ten  in  that  beleaguered  handful  of 
desperate  men. 

It  was  for  that  he  had  got  his  first 
decoration — Japan’s  Order  of  the  Rising 
Sun,  and  a little  later  had  come  from 
France,  for  the  same  service,  and  quite 
to  the  surprise  of  Corey,  the  scarlet  rib- 
bon of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

There  had  been,  of  course,  the  appro- 
priate furor — pictures  and  full-page  in- 
terviews in  the  San  Francisco  papers  on 
his  way  home,  and  Dubuque  expecting 
to  see  him  come  back  transformed,  a 
hero,  conscious  of  honors  won.  But  he 
had  arrived,  to  their  amazement,  merely 
himself,  and  they  had  accepted  him, 
after  a day  or  two,  at  his  own  valuation. 


That  was  the  first,  and  it  seemed  after 
that,  although  he  was  always  off  to  one 
of  the  far  comers  of  the  earth,  they 
were  never  able  to  look  upon  him 
when  he  came  home  as  a distinguished 
traveler  returned.^  He  was  simply, 
as  he  seemed  to  wish  to  be,  “Jim,’’  or 
sometimes  “Doc”  Corey  come  home 
again.  And  yet  they  knew  about  the 
things  he  had  done.  They  knew  where 
he  had  been.  And  they  knew,  too,  about 
his  decorations.  They  had  seen  them 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  when  he  had 
been  the  guest  of  the  evening  at  the 
“ Business  Men’s  Banquet,”  and  he  had 
“dressed  up,”  the  old  gentleman  said, 
in  a full-dress  suit  and  all  his  decorations. 
“Two  rows,  all  kinds,  by  then.”  One 
could  imagine  him  doing  that,  in  a spirit 
of  comic  masquerade.  And  one  could 
imagine  him  also  doing  it  merely  to 
please  them. 

His  wife,  after  he  was  married,  used 
to  get  out  his  decorations  and  show  them 
to  her  women  friends,  and  at  this  Corey 
only  laughed  good-humoredly.  But  she 
never  showed  them  to  men;  she  seemed 
to  sense  how  that  would  embarrass 
him. 

I asked  when  he  had  married  her,  and 
who  she  was. 

She  had  been  visiting  friends,  he  said, 
in  Dubuque,  when  Corey  came  back,  he 
believed,  from  the  Balkan  War,  in  the 
spring  of  1913.  Pretty  quick  work  they 
made  of  it,  too.  In  August  that  same 
summer  they  had  the  wedding  at  her 
house  in  Des  Moines.  But  it  had  sur- 
prised nobody.  They  knew  he’d  been 
wanting  to  settle  down;  and  she  was  just 
the  right  kind  of  girl — nice  and  whole- 
some, and  fond  of  her  home.  At  last,  he 
said,  he  was  going  to  begin  to  live. 

He  had  dropped  at  once  into  his  place, 
exactly  as  if  he  had  never  been  away  at 
all — as  if,  after  his  graduation,  he  had 
come  home  to  practise  his  profession. 
There  was  nothing  even  about  his  house 
to  indicate  the  traveler;  no  obtrusive 
trophies  of  strange  lands;  no  bizarre 
knickknacks.  In  a room  in  the  attic  were 
a half-full  dunnage-bag,  a traveler’s  kit, 
and  an  officer’s  trunk,  small  size,  the  lid 
pressed  down  but  warped  a little  so  that 
It  would  not  lock.  And  in  the  corner 
three  pairs  of  heavy,  discarded  boots, 
gathering  dust.  That  was  all. 
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And  he  was  happy;  naturally,  sanely, 
unaffectedly  happy.  There  was  no  room 
for  doubt  about  that.  “Honesty,”  Mr. 
Ewing  called  it.  He  used  that  word 
over  and  over  again  in  relation  to 
Corey's  psychology  at  that  time.  “And 
there  wasn’t,”  he  said,  “a  hypocritical 
bone  in  Jim  Corey’s  b^y.”  One  could 
see  what  he  meant,  and  see,  too,  that  it 
had,  in  his  mind,  some  obscure  bearing 
on  what  came  after. 

He  waited  a little  here  before  he  went 
on,  as  if  he  were  going  over  to  himself 
incidents  too  trivial  to  relate,  but  which 
would  not  separate  themselves  from  his 
memory  of  Corey  in  those  days. 

“Well,”  he  began,  abruptly,  rousing 
himself  from  his  secret  contemplation, 
“there  was  that  winter,  nineteen-thir- 
teen,  and  the  next  summer,  nineteen- 
fourteen;  and  then  the  European  war 
began.” 

“And  he  went!”  I supplemented,  in- 
voluntarily, since  from  the  trend  of  the 
narrative  I had,  of  course,  seen  that 
coming. 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Ewing  in  a surpris- 
ingly quiet  tone  of  contradiction.  “No, 
he  didn’t.  I was  like  you.  I thought 
he’d  go.” 

“\^u  thought  he  would!”  I exclaimed, 
for  it  seemed  to  me  he  had  just  been  try- 
ing to  make  me  see  how  unshakably  he 
had  believed  Corey  to  be  fixed  in  Du- 
buque. 

“Certainly,”  he  said.  “You’d  think 
it  would  be  only  natural  he’d  want  to 

go.  Wouldn’t  you?”  he  asked,  as  if  he 
ad  detected  m my  expression  some 
disposition  not  to  agree. 

“/  would,”  I said,  still  wondering  at 
the  ease  with  which  he  had  brushed  aside 
what  I had  foreseen  was  to  be  his  climax. 
For  my  imagination  had  long  since  out- 
run his  story  to  the  end  of  the  usual 
domestic  tragedy,  wherein  Corey  had, 
at  the  first  call  of  adventure,  forsaken 
without  a word  his  home  and  his  wife, 
to  find  (had  not_Mr.  Ewing  told  me  in 
the  very  beginning  of  his  death,  three 
months  before,  some  place  in  Europe?) 
his  abrupt  and  unexpected  denouement. 

There  had  been,  then,  something  else. 
“But  he  did,”  I put  forth,  “finally  go? 
You  said,  I think,  that  he  died  over 
there?” 

“Oh  yes — finally.  But  that,  you  see, 
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wasn’t  what  counted.  It  wasn’t  the 
same.  It  was  the  way  he  went.” 

“The  way.?”  I repeated. 

“Yes.  He  didn’t  go  the  way,  I mean, 
that  I thought  he’d  go.  The  way  yo« 
thought,  too.” 

I said  I didn’t  understand;  that  I 
couldn’t  see  what  difference  it  made 
how  he  went,  so  long  as  he  did  go  in  the 
end. 

“It  made  all  the  difference,”  said  Mr. 
Ewing.  “You  see,  he  didn’t  rush  off, 
at  the  first  news  of  the  fighting,  the  way 
you’d  think  a man  would.  Why,  we  used 
to  read  the  papers  and  talk  over  the 
war  news  togetner,  and  every  day  I’d 
expect  to  hear  him  say  something  about 
going.  He  knew  all  the  places,  and  the 
way  everything  was  over  there,  but  he 
never  seemed  to  care  to  be  there  himself. 
He  used  to  come  round  to  my  house 
just  before  supper-time  in  the  evenings 
and  we’d  sit  on  the  porch  and  talk,  or 
maybe  I’d  go  round  to  his  porch.  I 
asked  him  one  day  if  he  didn’t  want  to 
go,  and  all  he  said  was,  ‘Why  should 
I?’  And  I said  I didn’t  know,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  would.  And  he^aid  he  was 
comfortable  for  the  first  time  in  his  life; 
he  never  had  liked  bumping  around  in 
all  sorts  of  places;  hated  it  as  a matter 
of  fact.  I asked  him  why,  if  that  was  the 
case,  he’d  kept  it  up  for  so  long,  all  those 
years;  and  he  laughed,  and  said  he 
didn’t  know;  he  never  had  been  able  to 
figure  that  out.” 

Mr.  Ewing  fell  silent  here,  tapping  his 
right  foot  on  the  carpet  a little  impa- 
tiently and  looking  speculatively,  yet 
without  seeing,  at  me.  I had  the  impres- 
sion that  he  felt  he  had  utterly  failed,  up 
to  now,  in  making  some  subtle  point  in 
his  story  clear,  and  was  considering  how 
best  he  might  make  me  see.  I was  sure 
of  it  when,  after  a longish  pause,  he  con- 
tinued, for  he  seemed  to  have  decided 
upon  the  abandonment  of  subtleties 
altogether,  and  to  give  me,  for  my  own 
interpretation,  the  facts  as  they  oc- 
curred. 

Things  had  gone  on  without  any 
change  all  that  winter  and  the  next 
summer.  In  August  Corey  went  to 
some  sort  of  convention  of  medical  men 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  to  have  been 
gone  something  over  two  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  Mrs.  Corey  had 
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received  a letter  sa3ring'diat«(me  experi- 
ments in  which  he  was  specially  inter- 
ested had  developed  ratner  unexpect- 
edly, and  Corey,  together  with  several 
others,  had  been  detailed  to  stay  on  and 
work  them  out  to  their  conclusioD. 
He  couldn’t  say  just  how  many  days 
it  would  take;  he  would  let  her 
know. 

At  the  end  of  another  two  weeks 
Corey  was  still  away.  The  first  phase  of 
the  experiments  had  unhappily  come  to 
grief,  and  they  had  had  to  begin  from 
the  first  again.  It  was  annoying,  imt 
since  they  had  gone  into  it,  there  w» 
nothing  else  to  be  done.  He  would 
leave  for  home  on  the  mompt  of  the 
work’s  completion.  Meantime  there 
would  be  little  opportunity  for  letter- 
writing. She  was  not  to  worry. 

A$  the  days  went  on  Mrs.  Corey  be- 
gan to  regret  not  having  gone  along  in 
the  beginning,  as  he  had  wanted  her  to 
do.  Mr.  Ewing  stopped  in  now  and 
then  to  inquire.  Her  reticence  made  him 
wonder  if  she  might  not  be  hearing.  It 
was  plain  that  ^e  did  worry,  but,  •3& 
Mr.  Ewing  sand,  she  was  not  the  talka- 
tive kind. 

And  then,  one  morning,  just  two 
months  from  the  day  he  had  left,  Corey 
arrived  unexpectedly  by  the  ten-fifty 
train.  Mr.  Ewing,  passing  the  house  on 
his  way  home  that  evening,  had  been 
surprised  to  see  Corey,  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, trimming  shrubs  in  the  garden. 
And  he  had  stopped  to  welcome  him 
back,  and  they  had  talked  about  the 
war  in  quite  the  old  way,  so  that  from 
that  evening  on  it  was  exactly  the  same 
as  it  had  been  before  Corey  had  gone 
to  his  convention  in  Hiiladelphia. 

It  appears  that  all  this  time  a very 
natural  intimacy  was  growing  im  be- 
tween these  two,  gentle  old  Mr.  Ewing 
and  Corey.  And  I can  imagine  that 
Corey,  who  became,  as  it  were,  the  in- 
stantaneous friend  of  every  one,  had 
made  in  his  life  very  few  actual  contacts, 
few,  if  any,  real  and  intimate  friend- 
ships. And  perhaps  that  was  why  this 
ftriendship,  based  as  it  was  on  such  small 
outward  manifestations  as  talking  over 
the  news  in  the  daily  papers  together, 
had  prospered.  Then,  too,  there  was 
the  rehctionriiip,  distant  enough  to  lx 
free  of  demands. 


Corey  Imd  returned  from  the  Phila- 
delphia trip  the  last  week  in  October. 
It  was  on  a Sunday  afternoon  near  the 
middle  of  December  that  Mr.  Ewing, 
sitting  reading  his  weekly  illustrate 
paper,  looked  up  to  see  through  the 
window  Cor^  coming  quickly  along  the 
wrik.  Mr.  Ewing  was  struck  by  some- 
thing p^uliar  in  lus  friend’s  appearance, 
something  hurried  in  the  set  of  his  hat 
and  overcoat,  yet  as  if  he  himself  were 
entirely  unconscious  of  haste. 

He  turned  in  at  the  gate,  md  Mr. 
Ewing  got  up  and  opened  the  door. 
Co^  came  through  it,  Mr.  Ewing  said, 
as  if  escaping  from  something  outside, 
something  of  which  he  was  physically 
jdreid.  He  alnoost  pushed  past  Mr. 
Ewing  and  into  the  room,  and  with 
scacrcely  a glance  to  make  sure  they  were 
alone,  he  spoke,  and  his  voice  was 
strained  like  a note  on  a too  taut  violin 

**^^e’s  found  it!  This — where  I’d  had 
k hid!” 


He  held  extended  in  his  open  hand,  as 
if  there  were  no  longer  aoiy  reason  for 
■concealing  it  from  any  one,  what  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Ewing’s  bewildered  eyes 
to  be  a bit  of  ribbon,  striped  green  arid 
xed,  and  a bit  of  bronze  metal  attached. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked,  stupefied  by 
the  completeness  of  the  change  that  had 
■come  upon  the  man  before  him. 

“It’s  the  Croix!**  Corey’s  voice  was 
inroatient,  “The  Croix  Guerre!**^ 

Mr.  Evring  stared  at  the  bright- 
colled  thing,  tiying  to  comprehend. 
Corey  still  held  it  outstretched  in  his 
hand,  and  the  bronze  Maltese  cross  wit^ 
its  crossed  swords  slipped  through  his 
ftngers  and  hung  down.  Corey’s  voice 
was  going  on.  Mr.  Ewing  had  missed 
something. 

“.  . .So  now  she  knows,”  was  the 
end  of  what  he  heard — and  in  that  in- 
stant his  eye  caught  the  words  engraved 
on  the  cross,  Repuhli^ue  Frangaise,  and 
the  full  meaning  of  its  being  there  in 
Corey’s  hand  burst  suddenly  upon  him. 

The  new  French  decoration!  The 
Croix  de  Guerre! 

*‘Yau’ve  been  there?”  he  managed  to 
say.  “You’ve  been  over  there?” 

“How  else  would  I get  it?”  said 
Corey,  with  a kind  of  abandon,  as  if  he 
were  confessing  now  to  some  fullness  of 
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shame.  **  You  see,  she’s  right.  I couldn’t 
resist.” 

Mr.  Ewing  was  lost.  ” Resist  what?” 

“This!”  Corey  closed  his  fingers  now 
on  the  Croix.  “A  new  decoration!” 

And  then,  as  if  every  atom  of  his  great, 
strong  body  had  suddenly  succumbed  to 
some  long-growing  exhaustion,  Corey 
dropped  down  into  a chair  and  threw 
out  his  arm  across  the  table  as  if  he 
would  put  away  from  him  as  far  as 
possible  that  offending  decoration. 

“ But  when  ?” — Mr.  Ewing  found  him- 
self reiterating  — “when  — when  — you 
haven’t  been  away — ” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Corey.  “You  remem- 
ber, in  August.” 

And  here  Mr.  Ewing  confessed  that  he 
thought  for  a moment  that  Corey  must 

hopelessly  mad.  There  was  the  ques- 
tion of  time,  and  a dozen  other  questions 
besides.^  It  seemed  out  of  the  realm  of 
possibility,  out  of  the  realm  of  reason. 

'“How  did  you  keep  her  from  know- 
ing?” 

Mr.  Ewing  had  not  wanted  to  ask — 
had  hoped  the  point  would  explain  itself 
— and  Corey  looked  for  a moment  as  if 
he  might  be  planning  an  evasion — then 
braced  himself  and  looked  Mr.  Ewing 
straight  in  the  eyes.  A faint  expression 
of  scorn  came  round  his  moutn,  as  if 
he  spoke  of  another — a scoundrel  who 
hardly  deserved  his  scorn. 

“I  left  'letters — dated  ahead — ^with 
the  scrubwoman  at  the  laboratory  to 
mail.”  He  said  it,  took  his  eyes  from 
Mr.  Ewing’s,  and  then  he  appeared  to 
wait. 

Mr.  Ewing  sat  there  filled  with  a kind 
of  amazement,  touched  with  fear  for 
what  should  come  next,  and  suddenly 
he  became  conscious  that  Corey  was 
watching  him  with  what  seemed  a tre- 
mendous anxiety,  waiting  for  him  to 
speak.  And  a moment  later,  apparently 
no  longer  able  to  bear  that  silence, 
Corey  leaned  nervously  toward  Mr. 
Ewi^,  and  asked  in  the  tone  of  one 
seeking  an  answer  of  utmost  importance: 
“You  don’t  see  it?  You  don’t  see  what 
she  saw?” 

“See  what?”  said  Mr.  Ewing — “what 
tpAo  saw?”  Yet  he  knew  that  Corey  had 
meant  his  wife.  It  was  she  who  had 
found  the  Croix  . . . but  what  did  he 
mean  she  had  seen? 
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“Don’t  keep^  it  back — ^just  to  be  de- 
cent! She  said  it  was  plain,  plain  enough 
for  anybody  to  see.  What  I want  to 
know  is  if  everybody  knew  it  but  me!” 

“Knew  what?”  cried  poor  Mr.  Ewing, 
lost  more  completely  now  than  before. 

“Knew  why  I’ve  done  all  the  things 
I’ve  done — run  all  the  risks.  Why  I 
went  over  there  this  time,  in  August, 
without  letting  her  know— -<3od  knows 
/ didn’t  know  why! — why  I’ve  always 
gone!” 

“Why  have  you?”  The  question 
asked  itself. 

“Because  I wanted  the  decorations! 
The  damned  orders  and  medals  and 
things!  Because  I couldn’t  resist  getting 
a new  one — ^wherever  I saw  a ^ance. 
Do  you  believe  a man  could  be  as — as 
rotten  as  that,  all  his  life,  and  not  know 
it  himself?” 

Slowly,  then,  Mr.  Ewing  began  to  see. 
And  remotely  it  began  to  dawn  upon  him 
— the  thing  “she”  in  her  anger  had  done. 
For  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  thing 
was  done.  The  man’s  faith  and  belief 
in  himself,  in  the  cleanness  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  own  motives,  were  gone — 
and  gone  in  a single  devastating  blow 
from  which  he  had  not,  and  could  never, 
recover.  And,  searching  for  the  right 
thing  to  say,  Mr.  Ewing  stumbled,  as 
one  always'  will,  upon  the  one  thing 
he  should  never  have  said: 

“But  you  know  better  than  that. 
You  know  it’s  not  so.” 

Corey’s  answer  was  not  argumenta- 
tive; it  only  stated,  wearily,  the  fact 
which  from  the  first  had  seemed  to  pos- 
sess his  mind: 

“No,  I don’t  know  it’s  not  so.  I’ve 
never  been  able  to  give  any  reasons  for 
doing  the  things  myself.  You've  asked 
me  why.  ...  1 couldn’t  tell,” 

“Why,  it  was  youth,”  said  Mr.  Ewing, 
and  one  can  imagine  him  saying  it, 
gently,  as  an  old-fashioned  physician 
might  offer  his  homely  remedy  to  a 
patient  whose  knowledge  exceeded  his 
own.  “Men  do  those  things  when 
they’re  young.” 

And  Corey,  rejecting  the  simple,  old- 
fashioned  cure,  made  an  attempt  at  a 
smile  for  the  kindness  in  which  it  was 
offered.  “All  men  are  young,  some 
time,”  he  said;  “all  men  don’t  do  them.” 

“But  you  happened  to  be  the  kind 
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who  would.”  And  at  this  Corey  made 
no  attempt  to  smile.  * 

“That’s  it!”  he  said.  “I  wasnU  the 
kind.  I was  the  kind  to  stay  at  home. 

. . . / know  that.  I was  always  hap- 

Eier  here  in  Dubuoue.  And  now — this  . 

ist — You’d  hardly  say  that  was  on 
account  of  my  3routh!” 

“No — ‘but  it  had  got  into  your- 
blood.” 

Corey  at  this  gave  a start  and  looked 
up  suddenly  at  Mr.  Ewing.  “Into 
my  blood — It’s  the  very  word  she 
used!  When  she  admitted  I mi^ht  not 
have  known  it  myself,  she  said  she 
supposed  it  was  just  *in  my  blood’l” 

He  made  a gesture  which  began  vio- 
lently and  ended  in  futility,  and  sat 
silent,  looking  oiF  steadily  into  space,  as 
if  hearing  again  all  those  dreadful  reve- 
lations of  hers.  And  once  or  twice  Mr. 
Ewing,  who  sat  helplessly  by,  waiting, 
perhaps  praying,  for  some  inspiration, 
made  a valiant  but  utterly  vain  eiFort  to 
put  out  his  hand,  to  show  by  some  mere 
physical  act,  if  no  other,  his  unshaken 
belief  in  his  friend. 

And  so,  when  the  need  for  speech  had 
become  imperative,  Mr.  Ewing  found 
himself  saying  something  to  the  effect 
that  these  things  pass;  that  she  had  only 
been  angry,  and  had  said  the  first  thing 
that  had  come  into  her  mind.  And 
Corey,  realizing  the  extremity  into 
which  he  had  led  his  friend,  rose  and, 
either  ignoring  or  not  hearing,  from  the 
depth  of  the  chasm  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  Mr.  Ewing’s  last  remark,  made 
some  hurried  attempt  at  apology,  and 
awkwardly  moved  toward  the  door. 

Mr.  Ewing  had  only  been  able  to  fol- 
low after,  and  say,  lamely  and  in  spite 
of  himself,  that  he  mustn’t  say  or  do 
anything  he  might  be  sorry  for,  and  that 
they  would  see  each  other  again.  And 
then  he  stood  in  the  open  door  and 
watched  Corey  go  down  the  path  to  the 
gate,  and  along  the  walk,  until  he  had 
turned  the  comer,  and  so  out  of  sight. 

And  then  he  had  gone  back  into  the 
house  and  spent  the  remainder  of  that 
afternoon  trying  to  realize  what  had 
passed,  trying  to  decide  upon  what  he 
should  say  me  next  time  they  met. 

But  he  had  reached  no  conclusion,  and 
in  the  end  had  decided  to  leave  it  to 
chance.  And  Chance  had  solved  his 


problem  with  her  usual  original  sinv 
plidty.  She  took  away  the  need  for  his 
saying  anything  at  all;  for  the  following 
day  the  station  cab  drove  up  to  Corey’s 
front  gate  and  stopped.  The  driver  got 
down  from  his  seat  and  went  up  the 
walk  and  into  the  house.  A moment 
later  he  came  out  again,  bearing  on  his 
shoulder  the  small-size  officer’s  trunk, 
the  lid  forced  down  now  and  locked,  and 
in  one  hand,  dragging  slightly,  a full 
dunnage-bag.  And  after  him  followed 
Corey.  And  no  one  followed  him.  No 
one  came  out  oh  the  porch  to  say  good- 
by.  No  one  stood  at  the  window.  The 
driver  put  the  trunk  on  the  seat  beside 
hini,  and  the  dunnage-bag  into^  the  seat 
beside  Corey.  And  then,  without  a 
word  or  a sign,  they  drove  away  toward 
the  station. 

It  was  understood  in  Dubuque  after 
the  next  few  days  that  Corey  had  gone 
to  help  in  the  war;  he  had  received  an 
■urgent  messa^  from  France. 

And  Mr.  Ewing  received,  the  day 
after  Corey’s  departure,  a little  note  of 
farewell,  written  in  pencil,  while  he  was 
waiting  for  his  train,  and  mailed  at  the 
station.  It  said  merely  good-by,  and 
that  he  hoped  he  would  Understand. 

The  next  week  Mrs.  Corey  closed  up 
the  house  and  went  to  Des_  Moines,  to 
stay  with  her  people,  she  said,  until  her 
husband’s  return. 

And  that  was  all  Mr.  Ewing  had 
ever  known  of  what^  passed  between 
those  two,  of  the  details  that  led  to  the 
sudden  and  final  decision  to  go.  And 
it  was  all  that  he  had  heard  of  Corey 
until  that  day,  three  months  ago,  when 
there  came  to  him  the  unexpected  letter 
from  the  man  in  New  York,  telling  of 
Corey’s  death,  and  of  a message  and 
apers  he  had  to  deliver.  Mr.  Ewing 
ad  replied  at  once  that  he  would  go, 
and  had  followed  his  letter  almost  imme- 
diately. He  had  seemed  to  feel,  ever 
since  that  Sunday  afternoon  when  he 
had  failed  to  be  of  use,  an  increasing 
■sense  of  responsibility. 

He  had  met  the  man  at  his  club;  and 
I had,  as  he  told  of  the  meeting,  as  he 
described  the  man,  a curious  impression 
of  actually  seeing  them  there,  in  the  big 
Fifth  Avenue  club,  sitting  in  deeply 
luxurious  chairs  and  no  table  between — 
the  gentle,  gray-haired,  gray-eyed,  gray- 
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paTl)e<l  Mr.  E^ing,  who  had  never  been 
m New  York  City  before;  and  the  other, 
taH,  very  tall,  with  black  hair,  black 
eyes,  and  brown  burned  skin,  who 
looked,  Mr.  Ewing  said,  as  if  he’d  done 
ail  the  things  Corey  had  done. 

It  had  been  quite  by  chance  that  this 
man,  whose  name  was  Burke,  and  Corey 
had  been  attached  to  the  same  section 
and  were  thrown  in  that  way  a good  deal 
together.  And  his  very  first  statement 
had  shown,  with  all  the  force  of  the 
casual  phrase,  how  tremendously  Corey 
had  changed. 

“A  queer  fellow,”  he  said,  “no  one 
could  understand.”  And  he  was  a man, 
one  would  say,  well  accustomed  to  the 
queerest  of  men. 

Mr.  Ewing  said  yes,  he  supposed  orx 
would  call  him  that,  and  asked  just  in 
what  way  Burke  had  thought  Corey 
queer. 

And  Burke,  it  seemed,  had  had  more 
than  enough  to  base  the  idea  upon.  He 
cast  about  in  his  mind  to  select  one  out 
of  the  many  queer  things.  And  he  had 
hit  upon  the  most  revealing  one  of  them 
aH. 

Corey,  he  said,  had  gone  about  tov- 
ered  with  medals,  two  rows,  overlapping, 
on  duty  and  off,  all  the  time.  Tnat  in 
itself  was  queer,  especially  for  an  Amer- 
ican. Most  men  wore  bars,  but  Corey 
had  worn  the  whole  thing.  And  yet, 
Burke  said,  he  was  the  least  egotistical 
man  he  had  ever  known.  And  he  had 
seen  him  wince  when  other  men,  pass- 
ing, had  smiled  at  sight  of  his  decora- 
tions. He  could  never  make  it  out. 

There  was  no  wonder  in  that.  Mr. 
Ewing,  who  knew  Corey  well,  and  had, 
one  might  say,  something  to  go  on, 
couldn’t  make  it  out.  And  no  more,  for 
that  matter,  could  I.  There  was  some- 
thing in  it  a little  bizarre,  and  certainly 
alien.  Surely  no  normal  Anglo-Saxon 
American  had  ever  indulged  in  such 
extremes  of  self-flagellation  as  that! 

And  then,  abruptly  and  unbidden, 
there  came  into  my  mind  a story  of  the 
old  West,  the  story  of  how  in  the  pioneer 
days  a gambler,  sitting  down  to  play 
sontaire,  laid  his  gun  on  the  table  beside 
him  and,  if  he  caught  himself  cheating, 
administered  justice  first  hand  by  shoot- 
ing himself.  To  be  sure,  in  those  days 
a man  was  pretty  certain  of  playing  a 
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straight  game.  Well,  so  had  Corey 
been,  too,  sure  of  the  straightness  of 
his  game.  And  I have  heard  it  vouched 
for  that,  even  in  those  robust  times,  the 
thing  had  been  seen  to  happen,  and  to 
come,  with  just  that  appalling  simplicity 
of  psychology,  from  cause  to  eflPect, 
straight,  and  without  hesitation. 

The  analogy  grew,  for  Burke  averred 
that  the  queerest  thing  of  all  about 
Corey  was  that  he  had  been  the  only 
man  he  had  ever  seen  lacking  entirely 
the  emotion  of  fear.  He  volunteered  on 
every  sort  of  hazardous  enterprise,  and 
came  through  safe  when  men  beside  him 
were  killed,  time  after  time,  protected, 
they  had  got  to  believe,  by  tne  inscru- 
table quality  of  his  fearlessness.  It  was, 
Burke  said,  as  if  against  some  other 
secret  consideration  death  to  Corey 
counted  nothing  at  all. 

Then  there  was  something  a^  little 
peculiar  in  so  silent  a man  having  so 
many  friends.  Corey  silent!  Remem- 
bering him,  one  could  hardly  credit  that 
change.  Burke  qualified  that  by  saying 
that  when  he  used  the  word  silent,  he 
didn’t  in  any  sense  mean  morose.  Corey 
had  never  been  that.  He  merely  hadn’t, 
as  people  somehow  seemed  to  expect 
him  to  do,  talked.  And  what  he  had 
meant  by  “friends”  he  wished  to 
^alify,  too.  He  hadn’t  meant  pals. 
There  had  been  nothing  so  active  as 
that.  But  there  were  ways  to  tell  when 
a man  was  well  liked.  For  example,  no 
one  who  knew  him  had  ever  seen  any- 
thing funny  about  Corey’s  decorations, 
and  they  never  talked  about  it  among 
themselves. 

Somebody  had  once  asked  Corey 
how  long  he  had  been  over  the  first  time. 

It  was  evident  that  he  had  been  there 
before,  because  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
he  wore  when  he  came.  And  Corey  had 
answered,  about  six  weeks,  or  a little  less. 

“And  you  got  the  Croix  in  that  time?” 
An.exclamation  forced  out  of  the  fel- 
low’s astonishment,  and  bringing  from 
Corey  an  answer  without  a hint  of  re- 
buff, yet  certainly  nothing  that  a man 
could  call  brag. 

“You  forget,”  he  said,  with  an  ^most 
imperceptible  glance  down  at  his  two 
rows  of  medals — “I  knew  the  ropes.” 

The  man  had  afterward  said  to  Burke 
that  he  was  sorry  he’d  asked.  But  he 
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didn’t  see  anything  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
the  Croix — and  Corey  wore  it  where  a 
fellow  couldn’t  help  seeing.  There  was, 
Burke  said,  a queer  kind  of  apology  in 
it.  No,  there  had  been  notning  like 
brag  in  Corey’s  answer.  There  had  been 
none  of  that  in  anything  he  had  done. 
And  he  had  been,  according  to  Burke, 
the  best  surgeon  of  them  all,  the  best 
man  at  his  work.  But  of  course  he  had 
come  to  disaster  in  the  end.  A man  can’t 
go  on  ignoring  .danger  like  that. 

They  were  stationed  at  Jubecourt, 
outside  Verdun,  and  for  months  the 
struggle  had  raged,  attack  and  counter- 
atta^,  for  the  possession  of  Hill  304. 
Corey  had  gone  up  to  the  front  poste  de 
secour  at  Esnes,  where  in  an  under- 
round shelter  fitted  up  in  what  had 
een  the  basement  of  an  ancient  chateau, 
reduced  now  to  ruins  by  the  German 
shells,  he  was  giving  first  aid  to  the 
wounded  brought  in  from  the  trenches. 

Word  had  come  into  the  poste  one 
night  that  an  officer,  lying  in  a trench 
dugout,  was  too  far  gone  to  move.  And 
Corey  had  volunteered  to  go,  alone,  on 
foot,  along  the  zigzag  communication 
trench  that  led  to  the  dugout,  under  the 
incessant  shelling,  and  see  what  he  could 
do.  And  earlv  that  morning,  about 
three  o’clock,  they  had  been  carried  in, 
Corey  and  his  officer — the  only  two  who 
had  come  out  of  that  trench  alive. 

From  the  officer  they  had  the  story 
of  what  Corey  had  done;  not  many 
words,  to  be  sure,  and  little  embellish- 
ment, but  such  accounts  need  no  flowers, 
no  figures  of  speech.  The  facts  are 
enou^,  told  in  gasps,  as  this  one  was, 
hurriedly,  while  yet  there  was  strength, 
as  one  pays  a debt,  all  at  once,  for  fear 
he  may  never  again  have  gold  to  pay. 

A trench  torpedo  had  found  its  mark. 
And  Corey,  bending  above  him,  had 
deliberately  braced  himself,  holding  his 
arms  out,  and  had  received  in  his  stead 
the  exploding  pieces  of  shell.  He  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow  to  look  at  Corey, 
unconscious,  on  the  next  stretcher.  He 
wanted  it  understood.  He  sent  for  an 
orderly  and  dictated  a message  which  he 
managed  to  sign,  and  despatched  it  post- 
haste to  Staff  Headquarters.  And  then 
he  resigned  himself  to  the  hands  of  those 
about  him. 

The  news  had  come  in  to  Jubecourt 


by  telephone,  and  just  before  dawn 
Burke  had  gone  up  to  see  what  could  be 
done.  When  he  reached  the  poste  Corey 
had  regained  consciousness,  and  was 
waiting  for  him.  He  had  sent  word 
ahead  that  he  was  coming.  ^ And  Corey 
was  wounded,  Burke  said,  in  a way  no 
other  man  could  have  withstood.  And 
the  “queer”  thing  now  was  that  he  knew 
it,  and  when  Burke  leaned  over  him 
there  was  a gleam  in  his  eyes  as  if  he 
were  keeping  it  there  by  his  own  will 
power. 

He  seemed  relieved  then,  and  began 
at  once — he  had  saved  a surprising 
amount  of  strength — to  speak.  He  knew 
Burke  planned  to  go  to  New  York,  and 
he  wanted  him  to  deliver  some  papers. 
They  were  in  his  bag,  at  Jubecourt;  he 
told  him  where  he  should  find  the  key, 
and  then  he  asked  Burke  to  write  down 
Mr.  Ewing’s  name  and  address. 

^ It  was  while  Burke  was  crossing  the 
dim,  lamp-lighted  room  in  search  of  a 
encil  or  pen  that  some  one  had  stopped 
im  to  say  that  the  General  was  coming 
at  eleven  to  confer  upon  Corey  the 
Medaille  Militaire.  It  had  given  Burke 
a distinct  kind  of  shock.  Could  it  be, 
he  wondered,  that  that  was  what  Corey 
had  saved  himself  for?  For  Corey  knew, 
as  well  as  they,  that  the  Medaille  Mili- 
taire was  the  one  decoration  never  con- 
ferred upon  dead  men.  He  had  gone  on 
and  borrowed  the  pen,  and  on  the  way 
back  had  asked  if  ne  might  be  allowed 
to  tell  Corey.  It  might,  he  said,  do  him 
some  good.  That  news  had  turned  the 
balance  for  more  than  one  man. 

But  when,  a few  moments  later, 
Burke,  receiving  permission,  had  told 
Corey  his  news,  he  had  been  for  a mo- 
ment afraid  that  the  balance  had  turned 
— ahd  in  the  wrong  way.  Corey  had 
seemed  hardly  to  comprehend,  and  then 
a sudden  unaccountable  change  had 
come  over  his  face. 

“The  MedailUr  he  gasped.  “What 
time  did  you  say?” 

“Eleven,”  Burke  told  him — “three 
hours  from  now.” 

He  seemed  then  to  be  considering 
something  deep  within  himself,  so  that 
Burke  hardly  heard  when  he  said, 
“That’s  time  enough.”  And  Burke, 
thinking  that  he  had  been  measuring  his 
strength  against  the  time,  hastened  a 
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little  awkwardly  to  reassure  him.  But 
Corey,  ignoring  his  assurance,  had 
seemed  to  arrive  at  some  secret  conclu- 
sion. 

“Did  you  -put  down  the  name?”  he 
asked. 

Burke  had  forgotten  the  name,  and 
Corey  told  him  againr  patiently,  spelling 
•out  the  address.  He  watched  while 
Bufke  wrote. 

“The  papers  all  go  to  him.’’  He  was 
silent  a moment.  Then;  “Listen,”  he 
said.  “Will  you  give  him  this  message 
forme?” 

Burke  promised,  whatever  he  wished, 
word  for  word. 

“Tell  him,”  he  said,  “that  it  breaks 
a man’s  luck  to  know  what  he  wants.” 

“Yes,”  said  Burke.  “Is  there  any- 
thin else?” 

The  strength  had  drained  out  of 
Corey’s  voice  with  the  last  words. 
Again  he  waited  while  he  seemed  to  de- 
cide. And  when  he  spoke,  at  last,  a 
strange  gentleness  had  come  into  his 
tone,  so  tliat  Burke  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  message  was  meant  now 
for  a woman. 

“Tell  him,”  said  Corey,  “there’s  no 
use  letting  her  know  about  the  MedailU 
Militaire. 

And  although  Burke  had  divined  some 
obscure  meaning  in  Corey’s  words,  he 
was  yet  not  quite  certain  that  he  had 
heard  aright.  “You  mean  that  she’s 
not  to  know?” 

Corey  nodded  his  head,  yes,  and 
Burke  saw  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
speak.  Turning,  he  motioned  an  orderly 
to  his  side,  and  whispered  that  he  was 
afraid  Corey  would  never  last  until 
eleven. 

The  orderly  sped  away,  and  a moment 
later  the  French  doctor  in  charge  stood 
beside  Corey’s  stretcher,  opening  his 
hypodermic  case. 

And  then,  Burke  said,  he  had  done 
what  seemed  to  him  the  “queerest” 
thing  of  all.  He  had  made  a signal  for 


Burke  to  come  nearer,  and  when  he  had 
leaned  down,  he  said,  “Remember  to 
tell  him  I didn’t  take  that*’  He  was 
looking  at  the  hypodermic  the  doctor 
held  in  his  hand. 

“But  the  MedailU — ” began  Burke, 
and  was  stopped  by  the  strangeness  of 
Corey’s  expression.  He  had,  he  said, 
smiled  a secret  mysterious  smile,  and 
closed  his  eyes  with  a curious  look  of 
content. 

And  even  the  French  doctor  had  seen, 
by  something  in  his  faint  gesture  of  re- 
fusal, that  Corey  would  never  submit  to 
his  restorative.  He  put  the  case  down 
on  a box,  with  a nod  to  the  orderly,  in 
case  Corey  should  change  his  mind. 

And  Burke  had  stayed  by  until  the 
Division  General,  just  half  an  hour  too 
late,  had  arrived  at  exactly  eleven 
o’clock.  Corey  had  not  changed  his 
mind.  . . . 

That,  then,  was  the  end  of  the  story. 

So  much  affected  was  I at  the  nature 
of  poor  Corey’s  death  that  I almost 
forgot  Mr.  Ewing,  sitting  there  across 
from  me  in  our  comfortable  smok- 
ing-car, and  that  he  might,  in  all  de- 
cency, expect  some  comment  from  me. 
Indeed,  I think  I should  have  forgotten 
iiltogether  if  I had  not  felt  after  a little 
a relaxation  of  his  long-continued  gaze, 
and  I knew  he  was  going  to  speak. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “do  you  think  he 
didn’t  want  her  to  know?” 

So  that  was  the  thing  which  had  puz- 
ziled  him  in  New  York,  the  thing  wnich 
still  puzzled  him  now. 

Well,  it  had  puzzled  me,  too;  and  I 
could  give  him  no  answer,  except  to  con- 
fess that  I didn’t  know.  But  long  after 
the  train  had  passed  through  Dubuque, 
and  Mr.  Ewing  and  I had  said  good-by, 
an  answer,  perhaps  right,  perhaps  wrong, 
presented  itself* to  my  mind. 

If  one  followed  Corey  at  all,  one  must 
fcrflow  him  all  the  way;  perhaps  he  had 
wished  to  save  her  the  pang  oi  an  added 
disgrace. 
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Havana  in  the  Sunshine 


BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 


HIS  is  a record  of  an 
original  impression,  of 
another  impression,  and 
of  a revised  judgment. 
It  may  be  personal  pe- 
culiarity, out  in  the 
scheme  of  things  nei- 
that  is  dismissed  for  all 
time  after  one  reading,  nor  the  place  that 
one  does  not  desire  to  revisit,  really 
counts.  The  Scribe — ^that  is  the  easiest 
way  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  first  person 
singular — ^has  read,  for  example,  Samuel 
Warren’s  Ten  Thousand  a Year.  He  is 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Tiddlebat  Tit- 
mouse, with  his  hair  painted  green,  and 
the  law  firm  of  Quirk,  Snapp  & Gam- 
mon. The  acquaintance  constitutes  a 
mental  acquisition  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance. But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  dreary, 
cumbersome  volume  again.  The  book. 
Ten  Thousand  a Year,  suggests  a place. 
Palm  Beach,  and  recalls  long  hours  of 
watching  the  fat,  overdressed  dowagers 
on  the  verandas  of  The  Breakers  and 
the  Royal  Poinciana,  and  journeys,  pro- 
pelled by  afromobile,  through  the  man- 
made ju^le  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Worth.  That  experience,  too,  has  its 
value.  No  foreigner  can  crush,  because 
of  utter  ignorance  of  that  curious  aspect 
of  our  national  life,  exclaiming,  with 
superciliously  uplifted  eyebrows,  “What, 
not  know  Palm  Beach?”  as  Lord  Byron 
is  said  once  to  have  turned  his  back  on 
an  American  in  Europe  who  confessed 
that  he  had  never  seen  Niagara.  But 
so  far  as  ^rsonal  inclination  is  con- 
cerned, let  Palm  Beach  be  consigned  to 
the  limbo  of  memories.  The  thought 
of  the  seemingly  endless  hotel  corridors, 
the  flat  golf-liqks,  and  the  swarming 
tea-garden  provokes  not  the  slightest 
thrill.  But  let  that  be  qualified.  There 
is  a thrill  to  the  idea  of  seeing  the  lights 
of  Palm  Beach;  with  the  water-cleav- 
ing nose  of  the  ship  pointed  southward, 
to  see  them  from  the  vessel’s  starboard 


side.  For  that  would  probably  mean 
that  the  next  morning  was  to  bring  the 
sight  of  Morro  Castle,  and  Cabanas  be- 
yond; and  below,  across  the  harbor,  the 
pink-and-white  houses  of  Havana — Ha- 
vana-in-the-sunshine. 

At  the  beginning,  the  Scribe  is  vent- 
uring to  strike  a personal  note.  It  was 
in  the  winter  of  1915,  in  company  with 
the  Illustrator,  that  he  first  found  Ha- 
vana and  learned  to  love  it.  A year 
passed.  Again  the  sullen  skies  and  the 
slushy  streets  of  the  northern  winter 
bringing  the  call  of  the  semi-tropics. 
In  making  the  choice,  there  was  no 
hesitation.  Again  Havana.  Another 
year  — a year  that  brought  strange 
changes.  The  Scribe,  a member  of  the 
American  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium, was  bottled  up  in  the  Province 
of  the  Brabant.  To  the  north  the  road 
to  Holland  was  closed  by  the^  wire  of 
swift  death,  guarded  by  the  rifles  and 
gleaming  bayonets  in  the  hands  of  the 
German  Landsturm.  To  the  south  were 
battling  armies.  To  the  west  was  a for- 
bidden zone  of  military  operations,  and, 
beyond,  the  mine-infested  Channel.  To 
the  east  was  Germany.  Six  weeks  be- 
fore, the  United  States  had  severed  diplo- 
matic relations.  Three  weeks  later  our 
Government  was  to  declare  formally  the 
existence  of  a state  of  war.  Our  Riviera 
or  Spanish  Main  seemed  likely  to  be  a 
place  of  detention.  The  fact  that  it  was 
to  be  in  Baden-Baden  did  not  make  it 
any  the  less  a prison.  Then  came  the 
news  that  we  were  to  be  allowed  to  go. 
To  our  passports,  originally  marked, 
“Great  Britain,  Holland,  Belgium.  Ob- 
ject: Relief  Work,”  Brand  Whitlock 
added,  “Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Spain.”  “We  shall  probably  sail  for 
home  from  Barcelona,”  explained  the 
director.  “It  is  a roundabout  way.  The 
line  does  not  run  to  the  United  States, 
but  to  Cuba.  We  must  go  there  first.  I 
am  told,  however,  that  Havana  is  an 
attractive  city.”  Listening,  forgotten 
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There  is  always  more  personality  in  the 
intermediate  than  on  the  deck  above. 
The  people  there  are  more  alive,  they 
feel  more  keenly  the  pangs  of  plcasrie 
or  pain.  First,  in  the  sunshine,  in  ^^ue 
arms  of  his  trainer,  was  Scipio,  the  Mag- 
nificent. A W'eek  before,  on  the  stage 
of  a New^  York  music-hall,  he  was  firing 
a gun,  doing  tricks  of  bicycle-riding,  and 
dining  with  an  astonishing  correctness 
of  deportment.  Where  did  he  leam 
those  excellent  table  manners?  Cer- 
tainly not  from  his  immediate  environ- 
ment. The  trainer,  far,  florid,  mightily 
mustached.  At  his  nationality  one  could 
only  guess^  His  French  fluent,  but  of  a 
Teutonic  flavor.  The  German  w^oman 
in  charge  of  the  trained  dogs  imparted 
the  Information  that  he  spoke  German 
with  a marked  Italian  accent.  But  two 
or  three  Italians  shook  their  heads  pro- 
testingly.  He  was  no  compatriot  of 
theirs.  The  intermediate  was  almost 
entirely  professional.  Noisily  the  mem- 
bers of  a theatrical  troupe  were  airing 
their  griev^ances.  The  Havana  manage- 
ment had  promised  them  first-class 
transportation.  It  was  so  definitely 


Once  the  semi-tropics  are  in  the  blood, 
imagination  does  the  rest.  It  is  not 
a material  city  that  lies  at  the  jour- 
ney's end,  but  the  Land  of  the  Lotus- 
eaters. 

Most  of  the  steamship  lines  sailing 
under  the  United  States  flag  seem,  of 
late  years,  to  have  dropped  the  term 
“ second  cabin,*' just  as  motor-car  dealers 
have  substituted  **used**  for  “second- 
hand** machines.  I here  is  a more  eco- 
nomical state  of  transportation  euphe- 
mistically known  as  “intermediate/*  It 
is  found  by  slipping  dow-n  a ladder  from 
the  upper  deck.  The  artistic  tempera- 
ment, or  the  urgent  need  of  repose,  re- 
quired that  the  Illustrator  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  his  state-room, 
emerging  resplendent  toward  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  Deprived  of  his  society,  the 
Scribe  had  grown  just  a little  tired  of 
the  book,  of  listening  to  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  lady  from  Toledo,  and 
watching  the  mysterious  lady  from 
Philadelphia,  whose  make-up  was  the 
more  extraordinary  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  so  perfectly  unnecessary-  For 
diversion  he  slipped  down  the  ladder. 
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Stipulated.  Now  look  to  what  artists 
are  reduced! 

It  was  not  the  onlv"  theatrical  com- 
pany that  the  ship  carried*  There  was 
another  on  the  deck  above.  But  there 
the  voice  of  Thesp 
Knights  and  Ladies  c 
thoughts  \vere 
ter 


is  was  subdued,  wrought.  The 
:»f  the  Film,  their  was  to  transfo 
not  of  rhetoric,  but  regis^  direction  of  R 
o them  Havana  did  not  mean  a Arthurs  Seat, 
pleasure-jaunt,  or  a dream  of  the  world  the-way  street 
that  was,  but  a background  of  glaring  was  to  be  dre 
sunlight.  ^‘What  is  the  play?’’  was  were  to  see  tl 
asked  of  an  actor  of  mammoth  frame  when  our  prope 
and  bulging  biceps,  ‘‘*The  Heart  of  that  part  of  t 
Midlothian, was  the  somewhat  aston-  going  to  use,*’ 
ishing  reply.  ‘‘The  Heart  of  Mid-  manager,  Lon 
lothian!**  No  romance  of  old  Spain,  book,  you  know 
of  Aragon  or  Andalusia,  of  fluttering  pride  as  he  in 
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formation — “himself  could  not  tell  it 
from  Edinburgh  Castle.” 

It  is  said  that,  to  discover  Havana  in 
the  right  way,  one  must  see  it  first  in 
the  light  of  early  dawn.  But  in  our 
case  the  sun  was  already  high  in  the 
heavens  when,  across  the  blue  water, 
we  first  detected 
the  low'  blur  on  i..- 
the  horizon.  Min- 
ute  by 

form.  Then, 

seemed,  . 

the  outlines  d 

of  Morro  Castle  jJm 

broke  splendidly 
into  the  sunshine. 

Beyond  was  the 

pink  - and  - white 

city.  Between  the  T 

two  a strait  of 

deep  - blue  water  jj'jjjjfl 

scarce  two  hun- 

dred  yards  wide  | j|«S|^ 

leads  to  the  har-  J i 

bor.  In  ninety-  j < 

eight  cases  out  of  'S  9 
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nels.  In  the  toreground  were  gun- 
boats of  the  navy  which  carries  the 
flag  of  Cuba  Libre;  a navy  which,  to 
intolerant  eyes,  is  as  about  as  useful  as 
the  navy  of  Morocco,  But  if  it  be  a 
luxury,  the  Cubans  are  witling  to  pay 
for  it.  From  the  broad  Malecon  tney 
can  survey  with  pride  their  little  war- 
dogs  snuggling  up  to  the  great  ships 
of  peace. 


HAVANA  IN  THE  SUNSHINE 


corsair  Desores,  the  Englishman,  Francis 
Drake,  on  land  and  sea,  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  known  as  the 
“Scourge  of  Spain.”  There  was  hardly  a 
decade  that  did  not  bring  a fresh  attack. 
Finally,  the  bombardment  of  the  city 
on  a vast  scale  by  the  British  6eet  and 
the  reduction  of  the  Morro.  For  a year 
the  English  flag  waved  over  the  castle, 
and  then,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  Ha- 
vanese,  the  fortress  was  restored  to 
Spain. 

But  the  visions  are  not  all  of  Old 
World  plunderings  and  depredations. 
The  city,  smiling  in  the  sunshine,  recalls 
the  long  years  of  struggle  for  national 
independence,  the  battle  against  in- 
enualities  and  inhumanities  of  the  Span- 
ish domination.  Riding  through  the 
country  beyond  the  city,  at  every  turn 
the  visitor  is  reminded  of  the  dreadful 
concentration  camps  that  were  there 
only  yesterday.  To  find  the  soul  of 
Havana  one  must  cross  the  harbor  to  the 
heights  of  Cabanas  and  the  Morro  ram- 


Havana,  lying  pink  and  white  in  the 
sunshine,  charms  first  of  all  by  reason 
of  the  variety  of  pictures  that  it  sug- 
gests. The  scene  may  stir  to  dreams  of 
the  OldWorld  that  is  gone,  or  to  thoughts 
of  the  ephemeral  materialities  of  to-day. 
That  is  something  which  depends  entire- 
ly upon  the  Individual  point  of  view. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  the  bead  of  his 
legions  in  Egypt,  and  "Billy”  Evans, 
the  umpire  taken  along  to  arbitrate  the 
games  between  the  New'  York  Giants 
and  the  Chicago  White  Sox  when  they 
made  their  w'orld  tour,  W'ere  confronted 
by  the  same  spectacle.  The  Corsican 
w"as  moved  to  the  utterance,  "The 
pyramids  of  forty  centuries  are  looking 
dowm  upon  me.”  Billy  Evans  adjusted 
his  mask  and  pad  and  said,  "Batter 
up,”  So,  at  the  threshold  of  Havana, 
if  you  have  eves  for  it,  is  all  the  romance 
of  the  Spanish  Main.  Columbus  sighted 
Cuba  and  landed  on  its  northern  shore 
in  October,  1492.  He  wrote  of  it  that 
it  was  “the  most  beautiful  land  that  eyes 
have  ever  seen.”  An- 
other century  or  so  and  


V e d a d o e y e s w e r e 
strained  seeking  the  bel- 
lying sails  of  the  awaited 
gold-laden  galleons  from 
Malaga  or  Cadiz.  There 
was  hope  in  those  eyes 
and  fear,  too.  The  gal- 
leons might  never  come; 
but  in  their  stead,  the 
low-lying  crafts  of 
French  or  English  pi- 
rates. For  in  the  history 
of  the  island,  the  terror 
of  the  buccaneers  ante- 
dated the  exploits  of 
Sharkev  and  Henry  Mor- 

fan.  The  building  of  La 
uerza  itself,  the  ancient 
Spanish  forrres.s,  begun 
in  1538,  fifty  years  before 
the  erection  of  Morro 
Castle.  W'as  prompted  by 
a pillaging  of  the  town  by 
French  adventurers. 
T wice  those  pirates  came 
to  hold  the  city  to  ran- 
som. It  was  ever  the 
same  story  of  storm  and 
stress.  After  the  French 
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parts.  There,  for  the  first  time^  are 
realized  the  city’s  tragedy,  anguish,  and 
glory.  Turn  back  the  clock  of  history 
twenty  years.  Pink  in  the  dawn,  shim- 
mering in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  Ha- 
vana lies  below,  a captive  at  her  jailer’s 
feet.  As  the  Dungeon  of  Bonnivard  in 


of  Illinois  or  Georgia.  From  the 
talk  you  may  learn  that  the 
Almandares,  with  Munoz  pitch- 
ing, defeated  the  Havanas  at 
V edado  by  a score  of  four  to 
one;  or  that  the  man  who  ten 
days  previously  won  the  Florida 
East  Coast  championship  at 
Nassau  has  just  turned  in  a 
score  of  seventy-one  for  the  Ha- 
vana golf-course;  or  that  Fan- 
tasy, one-hundred-to-one  shot, 
romped  home  in  the  fourth  race 
at  the  Marianao  race-track;  or 
that  your  pet  stock  has  fallen 
off  two  points  in  the  day’s  mar- 
ket; or  that  there  will  be  fox- 
trotting at  the  Miramar  in  the 
evening. 

Thus  far  only  the  Illustrator 
and  the  Scribe.  Now  enters  the 
one  w ho  shall  be  called  the  Dip- 
lomat. He  met  us  as  we  disem- 
barked at  the  San  Francisco 
wharves.  The  Diplomat  is  a 
man  of  many  amiable  qualities, 
who,  before  being  assigned  to 
Cuba  as  secretary  of  the  lega- 
tion, had  represented  our  ser- 
vice in  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Mad- 
rid. Outside,  his  motor-car  was 
waiting.  In  it  he  was  to  drive 
us  to  the  Havana  Country  Club 
at  Marianao,  twelve  miles  aw  ay. 
Before  the  second  corner  had 
been  turned,  the  passengers, 
both  time  - hardened  drivers, 
were  trying  to  climb  out  of  the 
car.  It  was  their  first  introduc- 
tion to  Havanese  driving,  which  utterly 
disregards  traffic  rules,  if  such  rules  ex- 
ist, and  which  swings  at  w ill  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.  The  Diplomat  did  not 
seem  to  mind.  With  one  hand  on  the 
w^all,  scarred  by  bullet-marks,  the  tale  steering-wheel,  he  was  talking.  "‘To- 
may  be  read— the  platoons  of  boyish  night  there  is  to  be  a ball  at  the  Amer- 
prisoners  led  out  in  the  early  morning,  ican  Legation.  You  are  to  come.  How^ 
the  kneeling  figures  and  the  bandaged  properly  to  address  the  American  min- 
eyes,  the  defiant  cry  of  “ /'nzi  Cuba  ister?  Your  Excellency  ? Nonsense. 
Libre!''  and  the  volley  and  the  hush,  Mr.  Ministen  Only  servants  say,  ‘Your 
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Excellency/  To-morrow  morning,  at 
half  past  eleven,  I have  arranged  that 
you  are  to  have  an  interview  with  Presi- 
dent Menocal  at  the  Palace.  WTiat  to 
discuss?  You  might  talk  about  the  Cor- 
nell football  team  if  you  have  anything 
to  say  on  the  subject,  for  you  know  that 
he  is  a graduate  of  Cornell,”  These 
sweeping  arrangements  provoked  pro- 
test. the  Illustrator,  being  afflicted 
with  the  artistic  temperament,  had  dis- 
posed of  his  trunk  in  such  a manner  that 
It  was  not  discovered  until  several  days 
later.  That  was  his  excuse  in  trying  to 
avoid  the  Legation  ball.  The  Scribe 
yielded  in  the  matter  of  the  ball,  but 
pointed  out  that  he  had  not  with  him 
the  proper  attire  in  which  to  appear 
before  a President.  The  Diplomat 
waved  aside  all  protests,  “He  won’t 
mind  the  Norfolk  jacket.  He  w'ant?  to 
talk  to  you.  He  likes 
Americans.  He  knows 

versation?  As  I said 
before,  ^'ornell  foot- 

movies,  or  the  break- 

Mack's  hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar  infield.” 

next  morning,  but  vve 


many  trappings,  top-heavy'  with  brown- 
skinned officers  of  exalted  rank.  To  have 
known  Silva  meant  to  take  another 
view.  If  meant  respect  for  the  Cuban 
fighting  force,  and  an  admiration  for  our 
own  army,  of  which  he  was  a direct 
product.  The  first  impression  w-as  ef- 
fective— the  lithe,  athletic  figure  in 
close-fitting  khaki,  the  clear-cut  feat- 
ures, and  the  fine  blue-gray  ey^es.  He 
fold  tales  of  service  in  a dozen  army' 
posts  in  various  parrs  of  the  United 
States.  He  could  not  say  enough  of  the 
American  officers.  They  were  the  finest 
in  the  w'orld.  In  all  his  experience  he  had 
known  only  one  who  w'as  not  straight. 
The  memory  of  Major  Silva  is  the  mem- 
orv  of  a firsf-class  man. 


Frankly,  the  Scribe,  a golfer  of 
many  year.s’  standing  and  a singular 


slightingly  of  the  Cu- 
ban army,  although  he 
will  concede  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Rural 
Guard,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  Cana- 
dian  Northwest 
Mounted  Police,  or 
the  State  Police  of 
Pennsylvania,  and 
which  is  made  up  of 
men  who  served  in  the 
Cuban  wars.  The 
American  at  home,  if 
he  thinks  of  it  at  all, 
regards  the  Cuban 
army  as  a thing  of 
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lack  of  dexterity  at  the  pastime, 
had  never  before  found  a southern 
golf-course  that  was  to  his  liking.  The 
browns  over  which  one  is  supposed  to 
putt  at  St.  Augustine,  Palm  Beach,  and 
Nassau  are  abominations.  The  Ber- 
muda course  has  turf  greens,  but  the 


semi-tropical  beauty.  To  the  mind  of 
the  Scribe,  of  all  the  courses  that  he 
has  played,  it  resembles  most  the  Coun- 
try Club  at  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
and  the  French  course  of  La  Boulie,  It 
was  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  aver- 
age paying  member,  rather  than  with 
an  eye  to  stiffening  up 


the  game  of  the  resi- 
dent “pro”  and  the 
club’s  two  crack  ama- 
teurs. There  is  one 
hole,  the  eleventh, 
which,  in  sheer  beau- 
ty, probably  rivals  any 
golf-hole  in  the  world. 
From  a high  tee  the 
fair  green  slopes  down 
to  a winding  river  two 
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lies  in  the  open!  They  recall  w-hat 
Horace  Hutchinson  wrote  of  the  days 
when  golf  was  first  being  taken  up  in 
Scotland  and  the  Scottish  kings  played 
over  Blackheath:  “If  the  soil  then  W'as 
as  flinty  as  it  is  to-day,  no  w'onder  that 
they  governed  so  badly.”  The  Havana 
course  has  everything  that  belongs  to  a 
first-class  modern  course,  and  something 
of  its  osvn  beside.s^ — wonderful  turf  and 
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resident  or  the  visiting  American.  As  other  half  to  fiction.  The  choice  of 
ardent  a sport-lover  as  any  in  the  world,  reading  is  not  left  to  the  reader,  but 
the  Cuban  is,  temperamentally,  out  of  is  governed  by  a ballot  system.  The 
tune  with  golf.  He  wants  something  tobacco  workers  elect  among  themselves 
with  quicker  action. _ The  bull-ring  a president,  secretary,  and  treasurer, 
passed  with  the  Spanish  rule.  Under  The  workmen  contribute  the  fund  which 
the  American  occupation,  Gen.  Leon-  pays  the  reader’s  salary.  The  selection 
ard  Wood  felt  that  a substitute  was  of  novels  is  a deliberate  process.  The 
needed,  and  introduced  pelota.  In  a reader  judges  the  period  required  for 
few  years  it  was  found  necessary  to  a certain  book,  and  a few  days  before 
suppress  the  new  sport.  ^ Not  that  the  he  is  to  finish  one  the  secretary  holds 
Cubans  did  not  take  to  it.  They  took  an  election  to  determine  what  novel 
to  it  with  such  enthusiasm  that  naif  of  should  be  taken  up  next.  As  many  as 
the  population  became  bankrupt  through  fifty  different  novels  may  be  proposed 
extravagant  betting.  A second  substi-  at  one  of  the  elections,  but  the  ^oice 
tute  was  found  in  the  introduction  of  usually  centers  on  three  or  four  of  wide 
American  baseball.  In  Havana  it  is  note.  Some  years  ago  sentiment  in 
played  on  the  grounds  of  the  Almendares  one  of  the  factories  was  divided  between 
Club  on  the  Paseo  de  Tacon,  opposite  Quo  Vadis?  and  Pere  Goriot.  Finally, 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  the  site  of  the  Sienkiewicz’s  book  was  chosen  by  one 
bull-ring  in  former  days.  For  the  lovers  hundred  and  eighty  votes  to  one  hundred 
of  horse-racing  there  is  the  race-track  and  fifty.  But  most  often  the  choice  falls 
at  Marianao,  with  its  horde  of  Ameri-  on  modern  novels,  preferably  those  by 
can  horses,  jockeys,  trainers,  and  book-  Spanish  writers.  No  year  passes  in  any 
makers.  Havana  factory,  it  is  said,  without  a 

Just  as  the  traveler  in  Dresden  is  reading  of  Don  Quixote.  Among  English 
supposed  to  visit  the  china-works  of  novels  read  are  Vanity  Fair,  Oliver 
Meissen,  and  in  Chicago  the  stock-  Twist,  A Tale  of  Two  Cities,  and  some 
yards,  in  Havana  the  accepted  sight  is  of  the  melodramatic  stories  of  Wilkie 
one  of  the  cigar  and  cigarette  factories.  Collins  and  Hugh  Conway.  Some  of 
On  the  eve  of  departure  from  home  you  the  English  poets  are  favorites,  in  par- 
will  have  been  burdened  with  commis-  ticular  Byron.  Only  one  American 
sions.  According  to  the  sex  of  the  book  has  ever  had  repeated  reading  in 
friend,  the  commission  will  be  to  buy  Havana  cigar-factories,  and  that  fell 
cigars  or  mantillas.  If  the  former,  pin  into  disuse  about  twenty  yeaj-s  ago.  It 
the  man  down  to  a definite  choice.  If  was  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin.  Victor  Hugo 
it  is  the  Corona  Corona  that  he  wants,  is  an  unfailing  favorite, 
let  him  say  so.  If  the  Laranaga,  how  No  matter  how  well  known  Sherlock 
many?  In  the  case  of  the  mantilla.  Holmes  is  in  England  and  the  United 
throw  yourself  on  the  mercy  of  the  States,  to  realize  the  full  measure  of  his 
countiywoman  nearest  at  hand,  no  mat-  notoriety  one  must  ramble  through  Gai- 
ter whether  or  not  you  have  ever  seen  liano  and  San  Raphael.  There  will  be 
her  before.  She  will  understand,  cheer-  found,  behind  gaudily  colored  covers,  a 
fully  accept  the  commission,  and  prob-  Senor  Sherlock  Holmes  of  Iberian  ap- 
ably  derive  huge  amusement  from  a pearance  and  deportment  who  is  the 
day’s  conscientious  labor  in  your  be-  nero  of  an  endless  series  of  adventures, 
half  in  O’Reilly  or  Obispo.  Then  in  the  the  very  titles  of  which  would  mystify 
cigar  or  cigarette  factories,  what  im-  and  astonish  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle, 
pressed  the  Scribe  most  was  not  the  These  paper-covered  books  represent 
little  brown  man  rolling  deftly  with  his  the  imaginative  work  of  various  hack- 
fingers,  but  the  voice  from  the  gallery  writers,  and  are  sold  by  the  tens  and 
above,  the  voice  of  the  paid  reader,  hundreds  of  thousands.  At  the  top  of 
translating  the^  news  of  the  European  the  cover  there  is  a portrait  of  the  crea- 
War  or  declaiming  a chapter  from  a book  tor  of  the  science  of  deduction,  a por- 
by  Victor  Hugo.  For  three  hours  every  trait  which  in  general  conforms  to  the 
day  this  reading  goes  on,  half  the  time  picture  first  drawn  a quarter  of  a cen- 
being  given  to  newspapers,  and  the  tury  ago  by  Doctor  Doyle  in  the  pages 
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of  A Study  in  Scarlet,  but  so  unconscious- 
ly, yet  subtly,  altered  by  the  crude  artist 
that  it  is  a Spaniard  whom  we  see  in- 
stead of  the  lean,  athletic  Englishman 
of  the  original  invention.  How  niany 
of  these  tales  have  been  printed  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Here  are  a few  of 
the  titles  that  caught  the  eye  of  the 
Scribe  on  the  Havana  book-stalls:  The 
Seller  of  Corpses,  The  Bloody  Hammer, 
In  the  Pittsburgh  School  of  Crime,  The 
Infamous  Gang  of  Cairo,  Jack  the  Ripper, 
The  Forgers  of  London,  Sherlock  Holmes 
and  the  Opium  Smokers. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  of  the 
night  life  of  Havana.  Except  that  it 
carries  farther  into  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  due  to  the  rest  enforced 
by  the  intense  heat  of  the  middav  sun, 
it  differs  very  little  from  the  night  life 
of  any  other  city  of  the  south.  The 
same  theater  and  opera-goers — the  local 
guide-book  will  tell  of  the  wonders  of 
the  Teatro  Nacional,  the  third  largest 
theater  in  the  world — the  same  flaneurs 
at  the  cafe  tables  that  would  be  seen  in 
any  other  city  where  the  outdoor  street- 
life  prevails.  In  February  and  March, 
the  then  new  dancing  was  being  furious- 
ly pursued.  There  were  nightly  endur- 
ance dances  in  the  gardens  back  of  the 
Miramar.  In  1917^  dancing  had  ^one 
out  apparently  as  irrevocably  as  ping- 
pone. 

_ There  is  another  phase  to  the  night 
life  of  Havana  that  properly  belongs  to 
the  past,  too.  Once  San  Isidro,  a nar- 
row, winding  street  running  from  the 
harbor  walls  to  the  railway  station, 
blared  and  flaunted  in  evil  glory.  Trav- 
elers from  all  over  the  world  talked  of 
it  with  mingled  repugnance  and  admira- 
tion. It  was  not  an  outraged  sense  of 
civic  virtue  that  wrought  the  reclama- 
tion. Hard-headed  business  did  that. 
The  American-controlled  railway,  want- 
ing the  ground  occupied  by  San  Isidro 
and  adjacent  streets  for  a future  freight 
station,  had  the  buildings  condemned 
as  unsafe. 

Also,  formerly  prospective  visitors  to 
Havana  heard  much  of  the  latitude  al- 
lowed to  the  moving-picture  displays. 
That,  too,  has  all  been  changed.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  many  American  trav- 
elers do  not  regard  the  amelioration 
with  entire  approval.  It  was  the  pre- 


vailing sentiment  that  was  expressed 
by  the  somewhat  austere  but  altogether 
charming  lady  from  Boston:  ‘T  am 
justly  indignant,”  she  confessed,  on  the 
eve  of  departure  for  the  north.  “I 
feel  that  I was  inveigled  to  Havana  on 
false  pretenses.  I had  heard  so  much 
about  the  wicked  movies.  I have  been 
to  every  cinema-house  in  the  city.  I 
have  spent  all  my  money,  and  I have 
seen  nothing  more  dreadful  than  Charlie 
Chaplin.” 

Years  ago,  in  the  columns  of  Charles 
Dickens’s  All  the  Year  Round,  George 
Augustus  Sala  wrote  of  Calle  Obispo  in 
a series  on  “Tbe  Great  Streets  of  the 
World.”  There  to-day  are  the  heavy 
cornices,  the  overhanging  balconies,  the 
sparring  signs,  and  the  awnings  that  in 
tne  sunny  hours  are  stretched  from  roof 
to  roof,  creating  an  atmosphere  of  yellow 
dusk,  just  as  when  he  saw  it;  a quaint 
and  altogether  charming  streak  of  shad- 
ow in  the  midst  of  Havana-in-the- 
sunshine.  Its  suggestion  of  an  Eastern 
bazaar  was  noted  by  Sala,  and  has  been 
noted  by  every  observant  traveler  since. 
But  Sala  was  writing  up  to  a title. 
Obispo  is  not  one  of  the  great  streets  of 
the  world;'  it  never  was,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  be.  So  may  Broadway  be  termed,  or 
Piccadilly,  or  the  Avenue  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  or  the  Cannebiere  of  Marseilles, 
or  the  Ringstrasse,  or  Michigan  Avenue. 
But  Calle  Obispo  no  more  than  the 
Waterport  Street  of  Gibraltar,  or  the 
Esplanade  of  Tarascon.  Of  course,  it 
was  of  a different  Havana  that  Sala 
wrote  in  the  eighteen-sixties.  The  Male- 
con,  the  building  of  which  reclaimed  a 
part  of  the  city  that  had  been  used  as 
a dumping-ground,  was  the  work  of 
Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  The  old  Calle 
del  Prado — Street  of  the  Meadow — 
dates  back  to  the  despotic  but  con- 
structive Tacon,  Governor-General  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
but  the  new  Prado  was  largely  remod- 
eled during  the  American  occupation. 
But,  old  or  new,  the  Prado  has  always 
overshadowed  Obispo,  which  may  M 
spoken  of  as  the  ‘‘next  street  to  O’Reil- 
ly,” just  as  O’Reilly  is  the  ‘‘next  street 
to  Obispo.” 

After  all,  the  impression  that  a city’s 
streets  make  upon  one  is  largelv  a mat- 
ter of  the  streets  to  which  one  nas  been 
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accustomed.  Once,  many  years  ago, 
a French  tramp^teamer  carried  tne 
Scribe  from  Marseilles  to  Gibraltar,  with 
stops  at  Oran,  Nemours,  and  Melilla. 
After  the  Cannebiere,  that  spacious 
avenue  of  which  the  Marseillaises  are  so 
proud — “if  Paris  had  a Cannebiere  it 
would  be  a little  Marseilles,”  is  the  say- 
ing there — it  was  hard  to  turn  around  in 
Waterport  Street.  But  returning  to 
Gibraltar  after  three  days  across  the 
strait,  among  the  alleys  of  Tanner, 
Waterport  Street  seemed  as  broad  as 
the  moral  law.  Thus^in  Havana,  it  is 
the  contraft  that  impresses  the  traveler 
from  the  United  States  and  causes  him 
to  seek  out  with  wonder  the  Loma  del 
Angel. 

That  there  is  no  middle  class  in 
Havana,  that  its  people  are  all  exceed- 
ingly rich  or  pitifully  poor,  is  one  of  the 
first  bits  of  information  that  the  Amer- 
ican resident  imparts  to  the  visitor.  You 
hear  stories  of  the  fabulously  wealthy 
Cubans,^  the  sugar  kings,  and  the  to- 
bacco kings.  Along  the  Prado  are  the 
houses  in  which  they  live.  You  hear  of 
the  pride  of  the  pure  Spanish  blood, 
which  holds  itself  aloof,  and  which  sends 
prospective  mothers  back  to  Spain  in 
order  that  the  child  may  be  spared  the 
ignominy  of  Cuban  birth.  In  sharp 
contrast  are  the  half-clad  and  under- 
nourished children  of  the  poor.  But 
to  the  casual  eye  the  poverty  that  exists 
is  a happy  Latin  poverty  which  neither 
solicits  nor  provokes  sympathy.  Slums 
there  may  be,  but  they  do  not  repel. 
The  squalor  that  sickens  and  saddens 
the  soul  is  seen  seldom  save  in  the  cities 
of  the  north.  The  ragged  shirt  of  the 
oor  Havanese  does  not  move  to  pity, 
ut  to  envy.  On  the  surface,  at  least, 
he  is  far  more  comfortable  in  the  sun- 
shine than  the  American  visitor.  If  he 
is  moved  to  mild  industry  he  can  preside 
over  a tobacco  kiosk,  or  sell  state  lottery 
tickets.  The  population  of  Havana  is 
estimated  at  something  like  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  Doubtless  an  under- 
statement. There  must  be  at  least  that 
number  of  cigarette  and  lottery-ticket 
venders.  What  of  the  cab-  and  taxi- 
drivers?  What  of  the  thirty  thousand 
members  of  the  Clerks’  Club,  and  the 
twenty-five  thousand  members  of  the 
Centro  Gallego? 
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It  was  in  Havana  that  the  Scribe 
first  learned  the  joys  of  the  Rubberneck. 
For  years,  in  many  cities,  he  had  sur- 
veyed it  with  intolerant  eyes  from  the 
curb.  With  a smug  snobbishness  once 
regarded  as  superior  sophistication,  he 
had  contemplated  the  smiling  faces  of 
the  eager,  stretching  sight-seers.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  them,  but  there  was 
such  a thing  as  being  above  and  beyond 
following  the  Man  from  Cook’s  Per- 
sonally Conducted  Tours,  and  the  rau- 
cous voice  of  the  megaphone  pirate.  But 
as  we  grow  older  we  go  back  to  the  sim- 
ple joys,  or  are  less  self-conscious.  And 
so  it  was  under  an  “Ask  Mr.  Somebody” 
sign  that  the  Scribe  booked  his  place,  and 
contentedly  took  his  seat. 

“The  finest  Spanish  cooking  in  the 
world,  a cuisine  that  no  hotel  or  res- 
taurant in  Madrid  can  equal.”  Such 
had  been  one  of  the  Illustrator’s  prom- 
ises. We  found  The  Two  Brothers  one 
night.  It  looked  out  over  the  harbor 
from  a waterside  street  near  the  wharves. 
On  the  second  floor  there  was  a dining- 
terrace.  The  “finest  Spanish  cooking 
in  the  world.”  But  that  must  have  been 
The  Two  Brothers  of  other  years.  As 
we  found  it,  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  place  was  chilled  and  dispirited.  The 
tale  of  a gloiy’^  that  had  waned  was  read 
in  the  crumpled  shirt-fronts  of  the  wait- 
ers, in  the  dreary  slowness  of  the  service, 
in  the  quality  of  the  fare  itself.  Is  there 
anything  more  pathetic  than  the  res- 
taurant of  yesterday  ? We  seemed  to  be 
sitting  before  the  very  ghosts  of  viands. 
There  is  a story  by  Leonard  Merrick 
oiled  “Little  Flower  in  the  Wood.”  It 
is  the  tale  of  a shabby  little  restaurant  of 
Montmartre  known  as  The  White  Wolf, 
which,  on  the  verge  of  failure,  is  raised 
by  the  whim  of  the  reigning  dancer  of 
the  moment  to  fame  and  prosperity. 
Years  pass.  The  restaurant  flourishes, 
but  the  dancer  loses  all  that  life  holds 
to  attract.  One  night  she  finds  her  way 
back  to  The  White  Wolf,  to  sit  in  the 
corner  and  to  live  again  in  dreams  the 
glorious  days  that  have  gone.  The  res- 
taurant, once  gone  to  decay,  can  never 
come  back  to  relive  the  hours  of  bright- 
ness. It  is  an  entombed  coffin  of 
dead  reveries,  of  fashions  that  have 
passed. 

So  no  more  of  The  Two  Brothers. 
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T was  a late  summer 
afternoon  at  Kingsmill, 
though  if  perchance 
you  might  have  spoken 
of  it  as  “afternoon”  to 
any  of  the  denizens, 
white  or  black,  of  that 
demesne  of  fixed  customs  and  ancient 
traditions  the  word  would  have  been  re- 
garded with  critical  suspicion.  After 
twelve  meridian  it  was  always  “eve- 
nine”  at  Kingsmill  until  midnight.  It 
haa  never  occurred  to  the  “white  folks” 
that  it  might  be  otherwise;  and  the 
faith  of  the  negroes  was  founded  on  an 
early  verse  in  the  Good  Book,  read  to 
them  by  Mis’  on  Sabbath  days  in  the 
loom-room,  “And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  first  day.” 

The  kitchen  windows  were  all  open, 
and  the  breeze  from  the  river  moderated 
the  heat  of  the  hickoiy  fire  in  the  big 
chimney-place,  whose  right  jamb  showed 
a space  of  deep  attrition  in  the  bricks 
from  the  whetting  of  many  kitchen 
knives  since  the  days  of  the  colony. 

“Notice  dem  w’ared-away  bricks?” 
Ommirandy  reminiscently  queried  of 
Delphy.  ain’  w’ared  away  no- 

whar’s,  ’scusin’  o*  dat  side.  Does  you 
know  what  dat  signify,  Philadelphy 

“Nor’m,”  responded  Delphy,  scoop- 
ing a com  dumpling  out  of  the  big  fiot 
with  a long-handled  iron  ladle  for  Uncle 
Jonas’s  supper.  “What  do  it?” 

“Dat  shows  dar  ain’  nuver  been  no 
leP -handed  cooks  in  dis  kitchen  sence  it 
was  built.  Dey  all  done  sharpen  dey 
knives  wid  dey  right  hand.” 

“Lissen  at  dat,  now,  will  ye?”  whis- 
pered Ariadne  to  Evadne.  “Ain’  she 
smart  ?” 

“ I dun’no’  ’bout  no  leP-handed  cooks 
in  dis  here  kitchen,”  interjected  Uncle 
Jonas,  who  sat  patiently  waiting  for  his 
dumpling  and  pot-liquor;  “but  dey 
p|inrly  is  some  leP -minded  folks  ’roun’ 
dis  here  country.” 

“What  de  matter  wid  you  now. 


Jonas?”  asked  Ommirandy.  “You  al- 
ways is  got  some  grunt  ur  ’nuther  agin’ 
sump’n.  W^o  done  rob  Janey’s  hen- 
roos’  lars’  night?” 

“Dey  ain’  been  nobody,  marm,”  re- 
sponded the  patriarch.  “ Dey  ain’  no- 
body done  rob  no  hen-roos’.  But  I gwi’ 
tell  you-all  sump’n  what’s  wusser’n  steal- 
in’  chickens.  It  tuk  me  a long  time  fur 
ter  think  it  out,  but  I done  think  it.  An’ 
Mr.  Sinjinn,  he  sesso,  too.” 

“I  boun’  you  think  it  out,  ef  it’s 
sump’n  low-down,”  commented  Ommi- 
randy, tartly.  “I  boun’  you  is,  Jonas.” 

“Yes,  marni,”  continued  the  old  man,, 
serenely.  “I  is,  an’  I gwi’  tell  it  ter  ye. 
I had  de  ’casion  fur  ter  advance  de- 
Rev’un’  ten  dollars  ’long  o’  de  ten  ur  mo’ 
years  I done  been  one  o’  de  deacons,  an’' 
ain’  had  no  money  fur  ter  pay  my  dues;, 
an’  bein’  ez  how  I ain’  got  de  cash  jes’ 
convenient,  I conclude  I gwi’  try  fur  ter 
borry  it  Pom  de  man  at  de  cote-house 
what  makes  his  livin’  robbin’  de  niggers 
on  intrus’.  He  one  o’  dem  scalawags 
which  you-all  done  heerd  Mars’  Jeems 
tell  about  ’em.  Well,  sir,  I went  down 
dar,  an’  I sez  ter  de  man,  ‘I  wanter 
borry  ten  dollars.’  He  say,  ‘Fur  how 
long?’  I say,  ‘How  much  you  gwi’ 
charge?’  He  say,  ‘One  mont’,  two 
mont’,  three  mont’,  fo’  mont’,  five 
mont’,  six  mont’?’  I say,  ‘Looky  here, 
white  man,  I ain’  got  no  time  fur  ter  be 
foolin’  wid  all  dem  mont’s.  How  much 
do  it  cos’  me  fur  one  mont’?’  He  say, 
‘Two  dollar  an’  a harf  a mont’,  an’  I 
takes  out  de  charge.’  I say,  ‘I  gwi’ 
think  ’bout  it.’  Den  I goes  off  an’  sets 
down  in  de  fence-corner  an’  figjers.  I 
figgers  it  dis  here  way.” 

Uncle  Jonas  illustrated  his  calculaaOn 
by  placing  the  end  of  his  right  forefinger 
in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  and  holding 
it  there. 

“I  sez  ter  myse’f:  ‘I  dun’no’  when  I 
gwi’  git  de  money  fur  ter  pay  dat  ten 
dollars  bacL  Durfo’,  ef  I borrys  it  fur 
one  mont’,  an’  pays  two-fifty  cash, 
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^sposin’  needcessity  make  me  bony  it 
fur  ^ moat’,  how  I gwi’  come  outr  ” 

For  several  minutes  there  was  a dead 
^ence  in  the  kitchen.  Every  one’s  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Ommirandy. 

"Jonas,  you  ain’  got  no  sense,”  said 
the  old  woman  at  length,  when  the  si- 
lence had  grown  oppressive.  “You  gwi’ 
pay  dat  man  ten  dollars  cash  dar  an’ 
den,  an’  ain’  gwi’  git  no  money.  What 
you  tell  him?’’ 

Uncle  Jonas  crossed  one  knee  over  the 
other  and  said,  “Delphy,  is  my  dumplin’ 
rea<W?” 

“1  gittin’  yo*  vittles  now,  Unc* 
Jonas,”  responded  Delphy. 

“Den  I answer  yo’  queshtun.  Sister 
M’randy,”  said  the  old  man.  “What  is 
I tell  him  ? I jes’  went  back  ter  de  place, 
an’  I tell  dat  man  dat  I refuse  de  loan, 
an’  de  Rev'un’  kin  wait.” 

“Um-AttA.'”  commented  Simon.  “Dat 
what  you  done,  an’  you  ain’  make  no 
mistake.  Dat  transackshun  show  de 
difPunce  *twix’  a aent’mun  an’  a scala- 
wag. Does  you-all  luiow  what  Mr.  Sin- 
jinn  ax  me  dis  mornin’ — dis  fus’  momin’ 
o’  de  mont’?” 

Nobody  could  imagine. 

“Well,  sir,  he  ax  me  ef  I could  change 
him  a five  dollar  bill.  ’Fo’  Gord,  1 ain’ 
seed  five  dollars  at  one  time  fur  five 
years.  But  dat  what  he  ax  me.  I sav, 
’Mars’  Sinjinn,  I can’t,  sir.  But  I thanks 
you  pow’ful  fur  de  compli-wrnf.’ 

“I  tuk’n  norate  ter  Mr.  Sinjinn  ’bout 
de  man  at  de  sto’,”  said  Uncle  Jonas. 
“He  larf,  an’  say  dat  man  is  what  dey 
calls  in  money-comp’ny  a hiah  financer. 
Den  he  say  dat  folks  ain’  ought  ter  bony 
money,  ’sensin’  dey  sho’ly  know  how 
dey  gwi’  pay  it  back,  an’  he  say  I done 
right  refusin’  de  loan.” 

“Dat’s  so,”  said  Delohy.  “Unc* 
Jonas,  yo’  supper  ready.’ 

“ I dun’no’  wnat  de  Rev’un’  gwi’  think 
’bout  it,”  said  Ommirandy,  with  a 
chuckle. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Sinjinn  and  young 
Mars’  Jeems  sat  on  the  porch  at  Kings- 
mill  and  smoked. 

“Jeems,”  said  Mr.  Sinjinn,  in  his  soft 
drawl  that  lent  an  unfailing  charm  to  his 
speech,  and  with  the  gentle  urbanity 
that  was  his  second  nature,  “you  have 
known  me  since  boyhood  ?” 
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“Since  boyhood,  Alsttm,”  respmided 
young  Mars’  Jeems. 

“I  need  not  protest  to  you,  Jeems, 
that  it  has  never  been  my  habit  to  ask  or 
to  accept  favors?” 

There  was  a quiet  assertion  under  the 
interrogative  form  of  the  speaker’s  sen- 
tences that  seemed  to  reduce  them  to 
the  commonplace  and  casual.  Yet 
young  Mars’  Jeems  looked  at  Mr.  Sin- 
jinn with  an  expression  on  his  careworn 
face  which  betokened  surprise  mingled 
with  incredulity. 

“If  you  have  ever  either  asked  or 
accepted  a favor  from  me,  or  from  any 
human  being  on  earth,  Alston,  I have 
never  known  of  it.  Such  a thing  would 
seem  absolutely  at  variance  wkh  your 
lineage,  your  character,  and  your  whole 
career.” 

^ The  master  of  Kingsmill  spoke  with  a 
sincerity  and  emphasis  which  could 
leave  no  shadow  of  doubt  on  Mr.  Sin- 
jinn’s  mind,  if  such  a shadow  had  been 
there. 

“Nevertheless,  Jeems,”  said  Mr.  Sin- 
jinn, knocking  the  ashes  out  of  the  bowl 
of  his  Powhatan  clay  pipe  with  the  long 
fig-stem,  and  laying  that  article  of  per- 
sonal comfort  on  the  porch  floor  by  the 
side  of  his  rocking-chair,  “ I am  about  to 
state  to  you  what  any  other  person  than 
yourself — any  other  person  in  the  world, 

I assure  you,  Jeems — ^would  consider  a 
request  for  a favor,  the  granting  of 
which  any  other  person  than  myself 
would  esteem  a favor  conferred.” 

There  was  always  a certain  stateliness 
about  Mr.  Sinjinn’s  conversation  that 
delighted  young  Mars’  Jeems.  It 
seemed  to  him  in  some  way  so  indicative 
of  his  guest’s  high  breeding  and  lofty 
character. 

Young  Mars’  Jeems  stroked  his  im- 
perial caressingly,  and  looked  at  Mr. 
Sinjinn  with  an  interest  that  was  unas- 
sumed, and  with  an  attempted  compo- 
sure of  countenance  which  was  by  no 
means  entirely  successful. 

“What  is  it,  Alston?”  he  asked,  and 
there  was  a note  of  vague  anxiety  in  his 
voice.  “Has  any  one  on  the  place  been 
lacking  in  due  consideration  of  your 
comfort?  Have  the  servants  failed  in 

R roper  attention  to  your  wants  ? There’s 
lirandy,  now,  who  has  a pretty  free 
foot  on  the  premises;  but  you  know. 
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Alston,  she’s  getting  a little  old,  and 
she’s  favored,  and — ’ 

“Mirandy  is  kindness  itself,”  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Sinjinn.  “She  looks  after 
my  bedroom,  she  sees  that  the  sheets  are 
properly  aired  and  the  towels  in  due 
place,  she  is  indomitable  in  supplying 
water  for  my  bath;  she  keeps  the  lights 
in  perfect  order,  and  always  sets  the 
candle  in  the  brass  candlestick  on  the 
hall  table  for  me  every  evening;  she  is 
assiduous  in  taking  care  that  your  wife 
each  week  gets  my  shirts  to  sew  on  the 
buttons  and  mv  socks  to  darn.  No,  I 
have  no  complaint  to  make  of  her — 
Heaven  forbid!  Why,  my  dear  Jeems,  if 
that  old  woman  had  grown  up  in  my 
father’s  own  home  she  could  not  be  more 
considerate  of  me  or  attentive  to  my 
wants.” 

“Did  Simon  forget  to  make  your  fire 
any  morning  in  the  spring  weather  or  to 
black  your  boots,  Alston?  You  know 
that  day  he  was  called  away  by  the  death 
of  one  of  his  friends  down  the  river — ” 

“I  shall  never  forget  that,  Jeems,” 
said  Mr.  Sinjinn,  witn  evident  feeling. 
“The  history  of  Kingsmill  for  two  hun- 
dred years  affords  no  finer  illustration  of 
the  old-time  gentleman  than  does  your 
treatment  of  me  on  that — on  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  occasion.”  Mr.  Sinjinn’s 
usually  serene  countenance  expressed 
emotion. 

“Pshaw,  Alston!”  said  young  Mars’ 
eems.  “ Don’t  talk  about  it  that  way. 

am  sorry  I spoke  of  Simon.” 

It  was  as  fresh  and  sweet  in  Mr.  Sin- 
jinn’s memory  as  if  it  had  been  on  yes- 
terday that  he  had  been  awakened  upon 
an  inclement  morning  in  early  spring, 
when  a cold  rain  was  falling  outside,  by 
a noise  at  the  fireplace  in  his  bedcham- 
ber, and  that,  peering  over  the  coverlet 
of  his  bed,  he  had  seen  the  patrician 
owner  of  Kingsmill  on  his  knees  making 
the  morning  fire. 

“Simon  has  been  called  away, 
Alston,”  had  come  from  the  kneeling 
figure,  as  the  fire-maker  perceived  that 
his  guest  was  awake.  “I  was  unable  to 

fet  any  of  the  other  servants  in  time,  and 
didn’t  want  to  trouble  Mirandy.  She’s 
old  and  stiff  in  the  joints,  you  know.  So 
I have  made  your  fire  for  you  myself.” 

And  when  Mr.  Sinjinn  had  arisen  to 
dress  he  had  found  fresh  water  from  the 


well  in  his  pitcher,  and  had  been  over- 
whelmed ^^th  a sense  of  mingled  pride 
and  humility.  “By  Heavens!”  he  had 
said.  “Nobody  but  a gentleman  like 
him  would  have  done  it!” 

“It  Isn’t  Simon,  nor  Ommirandy,  nor 
your  sweet,  unselfish  wife,  dear  Nancy, 
nor  any  one  on  the  place  that  my  remark 
affects  in  the  slightest,  Jeems,”  said  Mr. 
Sinjinn.  “I  have  been  your  guest  here 
at  Kingsmill  continuously,  now  going  on 
how  many? — ves,  eight — no,  nearly  nine 
years;  and  if  the  place  had  belonged  tome 
during  all  that  time — ^if  I had  been  the  un- 
disputed heir  of  all  its  memories  and 
traditions  and  glories,  I might  not  have 
been  treated  with  a more  unstinted  and 
generous  kindness  by  every  person, 
white  and  bjack,  upon  it.  They  say  that 
blood  is  thicker  than  water;  but  with 
no  kinship  between  us,  Jeems,  I have 
learned  that  friendship  can  be  stronger 
even  than  the  ties  of  blood.” 

Young  Mars|  Jeems’s  eyes  shone  with 
an  unwonted  light.  Mr.  Sinjinn’s  gen- 
erous words  stirred  the  deep  of  his  heart, 
as  the  angel  once  troubled  the  pool  of 
Bethesda. 

“What  is  it,  Alston,  that  any  of  us 
can  do  for  you  ?” 

“Jeems,”  said  Mr.  Sinjinn,  “I  want 
one  hundred  dollars.” 

It  was  the  only  time  in  their  lives  that 
a matter  of  money  had  ever  been 
broached  between  them.  On  the  first 
day  of  every  month  for  nearly  nine  years 
past  Mr.  Sinjinn  had  been  accustomed 
to  find  on  the  mantelpiece  of  his  bed- 
chamber, when  he  retired,  a five-dollar 
bill,  put  there  by  the  master  of  Kings- 
mill, usually  at  the  cost  of  self-denial, 
and  often  of  anxious  effort.  But  the  gift 
was  as  regular  and  unfailing  in  its  ap- 
pearance as  were  the  cheap  new  suit  of 
ready-made  clothes  and  the  fresh  supply 
of  linen  on  his  bedroom  sofa  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  of  each  returning  year.  Mr. 
Sinjinn  had  tacitly  taken  the  money  for 
his  small  personal  necessities,  as  he  had 
accepted  the  recurrent  raiment,  with  the 
apparent  good  conscience  that  found  no 
embarrassment  in  the  acceptance  of 
either.  But  when  he  unexpectedly  asked 
for  a hundred  dollars  the  land-poor  mas- 
ter of  the  baronial  estate  of  Kingsmill 
felt  his  heart  sink  within  him.  If,  like  a 
little  child,  he  had  requested  a gift  of 
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the  moon,  the  request  would  have  less 
disconcerted  young  Mars’  Jeems. 

“A  hundred,  ^ston?”  he  repeated, 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  quaver  jn 
his  voice.  “Why,  certainly.  It  will 
give  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  for  you  to  suggest  it,  my 
dear  old  friend.’’ 

“I  knew  that  you  would  feel  that  way 
about  it,  Jeems,’’  said  Mr.  Sin  jinn  in 
his  soft  drawl  and  with  a kindly  smile 
playing  about  his  fine,  aquiline  face, 
which  Mis’  Nancy  always  said  reminded 
her  of  a medallion  of  one  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  “If  I had  thought  for  a 
moment  that  you  would  regard  my  re- 
quest with  embarrassment,  I should 
never  have  mentioned  the  matter,  im- 
portant as  it  is  for  me  to  have  the  money, 
and  helpless  as  I am  to  find  it  elsewhere.’’ 

“Don’t  give  yourself  a moment  of 
concern  about  it,  Alston,’’  said  young 
Mars’  Jeems,  his  fears  overwhelmed  by 
the  perception  of  his  friend’s  necessity. 
Then  he  added:  “Would  it  be  satisfac- 
tory if  I should  arrange  it  in  a week  ? Of 
course,  if  it  is  urgent,  I shall  get  it  for 
you  to  - morrow  — this  evening  — any 
time.  But  in  the  country,  you  know, 
where  we  have  no  banks — It  may  take 
a day  or  two,  Alston,  possibly.’’ 

Young  Mars’  Jeems  stroked  his  im- 
perial, as  was  his  custom  when  he  was 
most  thoughtful. 

“Oh,’’  said  Mr.  Sinjinn,  picking  up  his 
Powhatan  pipe  from  the  porch  floor  and 
/ filling  it  again  from  the  embroidered 
tobacco-pouch  which  Mis’  Nancy  had 
given  him  last  Christmas.  “Of  course, 
you  must  suit  your  convenience  and  not 
worry  about  it  in  the  slightest.  This 
week,  next  week,  or  even  two  weeks, 
Jeems,  if  you  find  it  necessary.  I am 
sincerely  glad  that  you  do  not  regard  me 
in  the  light  of  a suppliant  for  a favor.’’ 

“Favor,  again,  Alston?’’  repeated 
young  Mars’  Jeems.  “Is  there  anything 
on  earth  that  could  be  a favor  between 
you  and  me?  Don’t  speak  of  favors,  af- 
ter all  our  years  of  friendship  and  affec- 
tion.’’ 

Mr.  Sinjinn  struck  a sulphur  match, 
and  the  blue  smoke  curled  and  spiraled 
up  from  the  bowl  of  the  Powhatan  pipe. 
Then  he  looked  with  a contented  and 
reoccupied  gaze  down  the  river  and 
eheld,  as  in  a dream,  the  blue  waters 
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stretching  in  the  shining  and  mutable 
sunlight  for  forty  miles  toward  the  bay. 

“Thank  you,  Jeems,’’  said  Mr.  Sin- 
jinn. 

“Alston  St.  John.” 

There  were  perhaps  as  many  as  a 
dozen  of  the  old-fashioned,  highly  glazed 
carUs-df-visiU,  as  they  were  called  in  his 
youth,  with  the  name  engraved  in  script, 
which  Mr.  Sinjinn  had  brought  with 
him  when  he  had  come  to  Kin^smill  on 
young  Mars’  Jeems’s  invitation  now 
nearly  nine  years  ago  “to  spend  a week 
or  two  and  do  some  hunting.” 

Other  cards,  equally  old  in  appear- 
ance but  not  so  elaborate  of  design,  were 
mixed  with  them  and  a bundle  of  tape- 
tied  papers  in  the  old  black  portman- 
teau, which  always  remained  locked  in 
Mr.  Sinjinn’s  bedchamber  at  Kingsmill 
— the  “best  room,”  overlooking  the 
river  to  the  east;  and  these  also,  when 
once  or  twice  during  his  “visit”  he  had 
come  across  them  as  he  took  from  the 
bag  the  embroidered  waistcoat  of  plum- 
colored  velvet  for  some  special  function 
in  the  old  mansion,  always  stirred  gentle 
emotions  and  tender  memories  of  his 
more  prosperous  past. 

If  the  glazed  pieces  of  pasteboard  re- 
called the  halcyon  days  of  his  long-faded 
youth,  with  sometimes  a pang  in  their 
suggestion  of  balls  and  “hops”  and 
parties  and  beautiful  women  and  charm- 
ing men,  the  soberer  cards,  containing 
the  legend,  “Seymour  & St.  John, 
Attorneys  at  Law,”  brought  back  no  less 
vividly  the  period  of  nis  purposeful 
young  manhood  and  his  earlier  middle- 
a^e,  when  he  and  his  now  long-dead 
friend  and  partner  had  been  successful 
country  lawyers,  as  success  then  went, 
in  the  little  town  in  the  southside  section 
of  the  State. 

It  was  with  something  more  than  a 
touch  of  transient  sentiment  that  Mr. 
Sinjinn,  on  such  few  and  far-separated 
occasions,  would  revisualize  the  offices 
that  the  firm  had  occupied,  and  recall 
the  rugged  face  of  Mr.  Arthur  Seymour. 
These  offices  had  consisted  of  a back 
room  in  a small,  one-story  building  in 
the  court-house  yard,  where  the  head  of 
the  partnership,  who  had  a natural  apti- 
tude for  legal  studies,  combined  with  an 
unhallowed  inclination  to  worship  at  the 
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shrine  of  the  goddess  Chance,  had  been, 
wont  in  the  daytime  to  con  Coke  on 
Littleton,  and  at  night  to  play  “ a little 
game”  with  a few  select  friends;  and  a 
larger  front  roorn  where  Mr.  Sinjinn  him- 
self full  of  ambition  but  seldom  a stu- 
dent, had  been  accustomed  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  legal  buffer  for  his  senior  and  to 
meet  all  comers  before  the  favored  few 
might  be  admitted  to  Seymour’s  inner 
sanctuary. 

Mr.  Sinjinn  often  recalled,  with  com- 
placent recollection,  his  partner’s  buoy- 
ant optimism,  and  his  insistence  that  he 
would  some  day  “strike  a streak  of 
luck”  and  become  a rich  man.  There 
were  many  opportunities  of  making 
money  in  town  lots  in  the  growing  West. 

From  his  youth  up  Alston  St.  John 
had  been  a person  of  strong  feelings  and 
of  lasting  attachments.  His  most  pro- 
found motive  in  life  was  loyalty;  and 
when  the  law-partnership,  entered  upon 
two  years  before  the  war,  and  then  dis- 
continued for  four  years  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  each  member  in  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  to  be  resumed 
somewhat  unsuccessfully  upon  their  re- 
turn from  Appomattox,  was  finally  dis- 
solved two  years  later  by  the  cold  hand 
of  Death,  the  junior  partner  had  con- 
tinued to  practise  under  the  firm  name 
and  style  of  “St.  John,  surviving  partner 
of  Seymour  & St.  John.”  Thus  he  had 
come  to  be  known  to  the  junior  bar, 
himself  no  longer  a junior,  as  “Sinjinn# 
surviving.”  The  appellation  appealed 
to  others  until  at  last  he  was  seldom 
spoken  of  by  any  other  name. 

He  revered  the  memory  of  his  dead 
partner,  adventurer  and  speculator 
though  he  knew  him  to  have  been,  who 
had  died  poor,  “but  always  a gentle- 
man”; and  he  neglected  nothing  that 
might  visibly  preserve  Seymour’s  mem- 
ory. Their  printed  firm  name  and  ad- 
dress, the  soje  other  manner  of  profes- 
sional advertisement  than  the  cards  that 
was  recognized  by  the  legal  code  of 
ethics  of  that  day,  continued  to  appear 
in  the  weekly  paper,  as  when  his  senior 
was  alive;  and  Seymour’s  chair  and  desk 
were  kept  as  he  had  left  them  when  he 
had  guit  the  office  for  the  last  time. 
Nothing  had  been  changed;  and  even 
the  volume  of  Reports,  lying  near  the 
unfinished  letter  on  the  desk,  though 


often  since  then  used  by  the  surviving 
partner,  had  always  been  carefully  re- 
placed by  him  where  Seymour  had  last 
laid  it,  open  at  the  unturned  page. 

The  letter-heads  and  the  cards  which 
they  used  together  continued  to  be  used 
by  Mr.  Sinjinn  alone  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained at  the  bar;  and  in  that  time 
every  letter  that  had  gone  out  of  the 
office,  and  every  bill  and  answer  and 
declaration  and  plea  since  Sejrmour 
departed  to  return  no  more,  had  borne 
the  concluding  subscription,  “St.  John, 
surviving.” 

This  devotion  of  Mr.  Sinjinn’s  to  the 
objects  of  his  affection  had  not  been  lost 
on  Ommirandy,  who  remarked  to  her 
son  Simon,  in  the  later  years  of  the 
guest’s  visit: 

“Looky  here,  Simon.  You  listen  ter 
me!  Mr.  Sinjinn  ain’  nuver  furgit  no- 
body he  ever  done  keered  abput.” 

“Dat  he  ain’ I”  responded  Simon. 
“Dat  he  ain’!” 

“I  kinder  ’spicion  dat  de  reason  he  so 
artick’lar  ’bout  dat  fancy  weskit  o* 
is’n  whar  he  don’t  nuver  wear,  ’scusin* 
dey’s.  big  folks  an’  carriage  comp’ny 
comes  ter  Kingsmill.  I ’spec’  dat  man 
done  had  a love-affa’r  wid  some  young 
’oman  what  made  him  dat  weskit,  an* 
dat  howcome  he  do  like  he  do  do.’’ 

“I  ’spec’  so,  too,  marm,”  said  Simon, 
with  the  suave  acquiescence  of  the  aver- 
age darky,  who  would  perish  sooner 
than  fail  to  agree  with  any  statement 
made  by  one  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
superior. 

By  degrees  Ommirandy  had  come  to 
construct  in  her  mind  an  imaginary  ro- 
mance involving  an  early  love-affair  of 
Mr.  Sinjinn’s  of  which  the  embroidered 
waistcoat  was  an  incident,  and  to  at- 
tribute to  its  supposed  tragic  conclusion 
the  fact  that  he  nad  always  remained  a 
bachelor. 

“ He  thinks  a lot  o’  all  o’  we-all  here,” 
she  said.  “Dar  ain’  been  no  mont’  o* 
all  de  time  he  been  here  dat  he  ain’  got 
de  five  dollars  changed  dat  young  Mars* 
Jeems  puts  reg’lar  on  de  mantelpiece, 
an’  gimme  fifty  cents.” 

“He  sho’  is  a gent’mun,”  Simon  would 
comment  on  his  mother’s  praise  of  Mr. 
Sinjinn. 

“Gent’mun?”  the  old  woman  would 
echo.  “I  reck’n  he  is!  Ef  he  warn’t. 
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does  you  think  young  Mars’  Jeems  an’ 
Mis’  Nancy  gwi’  have  him  visit  ’em  here 
at  Kingsmill  year  in  an’  year  out  fur 
nine  year,  an’  stay  in  de  spare  room? 
Dat  dey  wudden,  Simon.” 

It  was  no  easy  task  which  Mr.  Sinjinn 
had  imposed  on  young  Mars’  Jeems  in 
his  wish  for  the  hundred  dollars.  He 
was  land-poor  like  hundreds  of  others  in 
the  South  of  that  day  who,  in  the  dis- 
organized condition  of  labor,  were  not 
only  unable  to  make  their  broad  acres 
productive,  but  in  many  instances  could 
scarcely  gain  enough  from  the  soil  to 
support  eustence  and  to  pay  the  heavy 
taxes  which  an  equally  impoverished 
local  government  imposed. 

Mr.  Sinjinn,  though  his  senior  by  four 
years,  had  been  young  Mars’  Jeems’s 
intimate  friend  at  college.  They  had 
been  soldiers  in  the  ranks  together  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Confederacy,  and  each 
had  been  wounded  in  the  same  battle  of 
the  Seven  Days  about  Richmond.  Now 
he  had  come  to  be  his  guest  at  Kingsmill, 
and  by  all  the  laws  of  an  inherited  and 
ungrudging  hospitality  no  wish  of  his 
friend,  express  or  implied,  lying  within 
the  bounds  of  accomplishment,  might 
rightly  remain  ungratined. 

“By  Heavens!"  said  young  Mars* 
Jeems,  aloud,  after  Mr.  Sinjinn  had  gone 
up-stairs  to  his  room.  “I’ll  get  it  for 
him  if  I have  to  go  to  the  court-house 
and  mortgage  every  acre  of  the  place. 
But  I’m  powerfully  glad  that  he  didn’t 
want  it  to-day  or  to-morrow.  I hardly 
know  what  I should  have  done.  There 
has  been  many  a five-pound  note  and 
many  a ten-dollar  bill  in  the  old  desk 
there  in  the  library  in  its  time,  but  to- 
day it  is  as  empty  as  a last-year’s  bird’s- 
nest.” 

By  the  end  of  the  week  young  Mars* 
Jeems  had  “raised”  the  money. 

“I  will  give  you  _my  note  of  hand, 
Teems,”  said  M^r.  Sinjinn,  folding  the 
bills  into  a tight  wad  and  carelessly 
stuffing  it  into  his  trousers  pocket. 

“Note  of  hand,  Alston?”  queried 
young  Mars’  Teems.  “What  are  you 
thinking  of?  I don’t  want  any  note  of 
hand  from  you.  I should  decline  to 
accept  it.  The  word  of  a gentleman  is  as 
good  as  his  bond;  and,  besides” — he 
spoke  hesitatingly,  as  if  not  sure  how 
Mr.  Sinjinn  would  receive  his  statement 
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— “ I don’t  want  you  to  have  any  repay- 
ment of  it  on  your  mind.^  You  can  suit 
your  convenience  about  it,  Alston;  and 
be  sure  I shall  never  mention  or  think 
of  it.” 

“Thank  you.  Teems,”  said  Mr.  Sin- 

i'inn,  simply.  “When  I leave  to-morrow 
; may  be  absent  for  some  weeks.  If  you 
do  not  hear  from  me  do  not  be  con- 
cerned.” 

Stranger  to  young  Mars’  Jeems  than 
Mr.  Sinjinn’s  proffered  request  for  the 
loan  was  his  announcement  of  his  pro- 
posed departure  from  the  place  for  an 
indefinite  period.  It  filled  the  mind  of 
the  master  of  Kingsmill  with  grave 
apprehension. 

“He  is  getting  old,  and  he  is  physically 
very  frail  and  weak,  and  as  simple  as  a 
child,”  he  said  that  night  to  Mis’  Nancy. 

“Dat  what  he  is!  Dat  what  he  sho’ly 
is!”  commented  Ommirandy,  who  had 
been  an  unobserved  witness  of  the  loan. 
“He  ain’  take  no  keer  uv  hisse’f  fur  a 
long  time  now;  an’,  ’sensin’  dat  money 
you  done  gin  him,  he  jes’  ez  po’  ez  a rat. 
Ever  sence  he  been  here  he  like  Orrin 
when  dey  pull  down  his  cabin  at  Ole 
Town  over  his  head.  Orrin,  he  say  he 
kin  move  in  ten  minutes.  All  he  got  ter 
do  is  ter  put  out  de  fire  an’  whistle  fur 
his  dawg.  Mr.  Sinjinn  ain’  eben  got  no 
dawg  ter  whistle  fur.” 

“I  cannot  imagine  where  on  earth  he 
is  going,  or  what  he  intends  to  do  with 
that  money.  It  is  the  first  time  since  he 
came  here  that  he  has  ever  intimated  a 
desire  to  go  away,  or  expressed  a wish 
for  more  money  than  we  gave  him.  He 
has  always  seemed  perfectly  contented. 
We  have  done  everything  we  could  do 
for  him,  and  I hope  that  there  is  nothing 
which  has  caused  him  dissatisfaction.  I 
am  troubled  with  the  thought  that  be- 
cause he  is  so  sensitive  he  would  never 
tell  us  if  he  were  uncomfortable,  and  that 
possibly  he  is  going  away  for  the  reason 
that  he  is  no  longer  satisfied.” 

“My  dear,”  said  his  wife,  laying  an 
affectionate,  slim  hand  on  his  arm, 
“don’t  worry  yourself.  Alston,  for  all 
his  gentleness  and  self-effacement,  will 
not  get  lost.  He  will  come  back.  But, 
now  that  he  is  going,  I shall  say  to  you . 
what  I have  never  said.  He  is  a mystery 
to  me,  as  I am  sure  he  must  be  to  you. 

I have  always  wondered  how  a man  of 
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his  refinement  of  feeling  should  have 
been  contented  to  stay  here  as  he  has 
done  for  so  long  a time,  a pensioner  on 
your  bounty.” 

“Don’t  say  that,  Nancy!”  protested 
young  Mars’  Jeems.  “It  hurts.” 

“I  don’t  mean  that  he  js  not  wel- 
come,” she  answered.  “He  is.  I dwi’t 
mean  that  we  don’t  want  him.  We  do. 
I just  cannot  understand  it.” 

“Pshaw,  Nancy!”  said  young  Mars’ 
Jeems.  “I’m  sorry  you  ever  let  such  a 
thought  enter  your  mind.  Alston  never 
was  strong.  He  is  prematurely  an  old 
man.  He  knows  that  we  are  his  friends. 
He  couldn’t  make  a living  now  practising 
law.  The  law  he  knew  has  perished.  He 
is  a back  number.  He  knows  that  we 
are  glad  to  do  what  we  can  for  him.  He 
has  no  kith  nor  kin  to  go  to.  I’d  stay 
with  him  just  as  he  has  stayed  with  us, 
under  like  circumstances.” 

“I  have  thought  that,  perhaps,  he  has 
something  put  away,  that  he  hoped  to 
recompense  us  with  when  he — ” 

“Good  Lord,  Nancy!”  exclaimed 
young  Mars’  Jeems.  “Don’t  ever  think 
It  again.  We  wouldn’t  want  it.  And, 
besides,  he  hasn’t  got  a cent  on  earth.” 

“Mr.  Sinjinn  done  gone,”  announced 
Ommirandy  to  the  kitchen  company 
next  day.  “I  ax  young  Mars’  Jeems  an’ 
Mis’  Nancy  whar  he  gwine  an’  dey 
dun’no’.  Dat  is  one  good  ole  man  dat 
done  gone  away  f’om  Kingsmill  when  he 
went.  Howcome  he  go  ’way  Pom  here, 
anyhow?  Ain’  young  Mars’  Jeems  treat 
him  like  he  was  de  Queen  o’  Sheba  in 
all  his  glory,  an’  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  o’  dese?” 

With  expressive  gesture  she  swept  her 
hand  over  the  listening  assemblage. 

“Mr.  Sinjinn  ’pear  somehow  ter  take 
a heap  off’n  Mars’  Jeems,”  observed 
Simon,  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table  with 
a bountiful  supply  of  batter-bread  and 
fried  bacon  before  him.  “Somehow  ur 
nuther,  he  ain’  nuver  ’pear  fur  ter  pay 
Mars’  Jeems  no  board  nur  nothin’,  so 
fur  ez  Ise  heerd.  Is  he.?” 

The  query  was  addressed  to  no  one 
particularly.  “He  jes’  flung  it  out  fur 
ter  keep  de  talk  movin’,”  Uncle  Jonas 
said  to  Delphy  later. 

Ommirandy  arose  and  strode  to 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor,  with 


a knife  in  one  hand  and  a fork  in  the 
other. 

_ “Simon,”  she  said,  aggressively,  “you 
ajn’  got  no  mo’  sense ’n  a sheep!  You 
ain’  nuver  had  no  sense.  You  bein’ 
born  wid  a' caul  mought  ha’  been  fur 
luck,  but,  ’fo’  Gord,  it  sho’ly  warn’t  fur 
gumption.  You  ain’  got  none.  Don’t 
you  know  young  Mars’  Jeems  love  dat 
man?  Den  ain’ dat  enough ? What  else 
does  you  want?  Don’t  dat  settle  it?” 

The  discomfited  Simon  helped  himself 
again  to  batter-bread  and  “dreened” 
over  it  a tablespoonful  of  bacon-sop. 
Then  he  took  another  rasher  of  the  fried 
bacon  and  remained  discreetly  mute. 
He  was  too  respectful  and  too  amiable  to 
engage  in  an  argument  with  his  mother. 
Also  he  knew  from  experience  the  futility 
of  it. 

A month  passed,  and  no  word  came  to 
Kingsmill  from  Mr.  Sinjinn.  Mis’ 
Nancy  could  not  fail  to  observe  that 
young  Mars’  Jeems  grew  more  and  more 
restless. 

“I  miss  him  very  much,”  he  said  to 
her  in  the  third  week  after  his  friend’s 
departure.  “The  backgammon-board 
hasn’t  been  on  the  library  table  since  he 
left,  and  it  seems  strange  never  to  hear 
him  calling  Simon  or  asking  for  the  news- 
aper.  I hope  nothing  has  happened  to 
im.” 

Mis’  Nancy  thought  that  it  would 
have  been  consistent  with  Mr.  Sinjinn’s 
usual  consideration  if  he  had  sent  at 
least  a line  to'  his  friends  at  Kingsmill 
saying  that  he  was  well.  But  she  re- 
frained from  expressing  her  thought  to 
young  Mars’  Jeems.  Seeing  him  at  last 
so  obviously  concerned  at  their  late 
guest’s  long  and  unexplained  absence, 
she  put  in  words  to  Ommirandy  what 
she  nad  left  unsaid  to  her  liege  lord. 

“I  can’t  understand  why  he  did  not 
tell  us  where  he  was  going  or  what  he 
was  going  for,  or  when  we  might  look 
for  him  back,  Mirandy.  The  whole 
thing  seems  very  strange  to  me,  and 
your  Mars’  Jeems  is  worried.  He  might 
at  least  have  written  us  a letter.” 

“You  ain’  skeered  ’bout  him  none,  is 
you,  honey.?”  asked  the  old  woman. 

“I  can't  help  feeling  uneasy, 
Mirandy,”  she  replied.  “He  has  been 
out  of  the  world  so  long.” 
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“LorM  Mis*  Nancy,”  said  Ommirandy, 
“don’t  you  worry  yo’se’f ’bout  Mr.  Sin- 
jinn.  He  weak  an’  sickly,  but  he  done 
practise  law  an’  he  done  been  thoo  de 
war.  Any  man  what  practise  law  kin 
take  keer  o’  hisse’f,  let  alone  hghtin’ 
endurin’  o*  de  whole  war.  An’  Mr. 
Sinjinn,  he  ain’  gwi’  ter  furgit  we-all, 
nuther.  He  got  some  good  reason  how- 
come  he  ain’  writ  back.  Put  yo’  faith 
in  de  Lord,  chile.  Dar  ain’  no  sparrer 
draps  on  de  ^roun’,  ’sensin’  He  know 
sump’n  ’bout  it.  How  much  money  did 
young  Mars’  Jeems  give  him?” 

The  amount  of  the  loan  was  stated. 

“Well,  you  listen  ter  me,  now.  He 
done  been  gone  ’bout  a mont’.  Dat 
money  gwi’  lars’  him  jes*  ’bout  one 
mont’.  Ef  you-all  don’t  hear  nothin’ 
Tom  him  inside  uv  a week’s  time,  you 
gwi’  see  him  an’  de  ole  black  portmanty 
on  de  wharf  at  de  tail  en’  o’  de  week. 
You  sen’  Jonas  wid  Baytop  dar  ter  meet 
de  boat  dat  day.” 

On  the  day  named  by  the  old  woman 
Mr.  Sinjinn  walked  down  the  gangway 
of  the  boat  and  handed  the  black  port- 
manteau to  Jonas,  who  stood  on  the 
wharf  with  young  Mars’  Jeems  to  greet 
him.  No  letter  or  message  had  come 
from  him,  but  the  owner  of  Kingsmill 
had  been  told  that  Ommirandy  looked 
for  Mr.  Sinjinn’s  return*  on  that  date, 
and  with  the  wish  in  his  heart  that  her 
prognostication  might  prove  true,  and 
the  fear  in  his  heart  that  his  old  friend 
might  perchance  never  come  back,  he 
had  directed  Jonas  to  hitch  up  Baytop. 

When  the  ancient  horse  and  his 
ancient  driver  started  down  the  road- 
way young  Mars’  Jeems  had  called : 

“Wait,  Jonas!  I think  I’ll  go  with 
you.” 

As  he  climbed  into  the  rickety  vehicle 
young  Mars’  Teems  said,  aloud,  “He 
might  come,  after  all.” 

“Yas,  sir;  he  gwi’  sho’ly  come,”  re- 
sponded old  Jonas.  “M’randy,  she  say 
in  de  kitchen,  yistiddy,  he  gwi’  come  ter- 
day,  sir.” 

If  Ommirandy  had  prophesied  the 
advent  of  the  last  day,  Jonas  and  the 
kitchen  company  would  have  at  once 
begun  to  get  ready  their  ascension- 
robes  and  have  advised  the  other  dar- 
kies at  Old  Town,  including  the  Rev’un’, 
to  go  and  do  likewise. 
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There  was  a smile  on  young  Mars’ 
eems’s  face  as  he  clasped  Mr.  Sinjinn’s 
and.  “You  can  walk  back,  Jonas,”  he 
said.  “I’ll  drive  him.” 

The  returned  traveler  smiled  in  re- 
sponse to  his  friend’s  cordial  greeting, 
but  it  was  a weary  and  half-hearted 
smile  that  indicated  a state  of  mind 
which  was  not  one  of  happiness. 

Youn^^  Mars’  Jeems  surely  expected 
Mr.  Sinjinn  to  say  that  he  was  glad  to 
get  back  to  Kingsmill  and  to  his  friends 
there,  but  the  words  remained  unspoken. 

“Something  very  bad  has  happened 
to  him,  Nancy,”  he  said  to  his  wife  that 
night,  after  the  wanderer  had  taken  his 
candle  from  the  table  in  the  hall  and 
gone  slowly  up-stairs  to  his  bedcham- 
ber. “ He  didn’t  utter  one  syllable  about 
where  he  had  been  or  what  he  had  been 
doing.  It  is  very  extraordinary.  He 
didn’t  even  intimate  that  he  was  glad  to 
get  home.  I don’t  think  he  spoke  ten 
words  from  the  wharf  to  the  house.  He 
seems  to  me  a heartbroken  man.” 

“I  wish  I might  comfort  you  about 
him,  Jeems,”  she  replied,  “but  Alston 
has  certainly  changed.  He  looks  twenty 
years  older  than  when  he  left,  and  he 
seemed  to  me  very  old  then.  I think 
with  you  that  he  has  had  some  most 
unhappy  experience.” 

“I  ’spec’  he  done  been  ter  see  his 
sweetheart,”  said  Ommirandy,  standing 
by.  “Mebbe  he  done  found  de  young 
’oman’s  dead;  ur  mebbe  she  still  livin’, 
an’  done  kicked  him!” 

“Shut  up,  Mirandy!”  said  young 
Mars’  Jeems.  “You’re  an  infernal  old 
idiot!” 

From  the  hour  of  Mr.  Sinjinn’s  return 
no  one  at  Kingsmill  failed  to  observe 
and  to  comment  on  his  changed  appear- 
ance and  demeanor.  The  lines  that  had 
long  been  channeled  in  his  Roman  face 
grew  deeper  and  more  rugged,  and  the 
man’s  thin  figure  had  taken  on  a per- 
ceptible stoop. 

“He  sets  out  dar  on  de  po’ch,”  said 
Ommirandy  to  Delphy,  “lookin’  lak  he 
kinder  dazed.  He  useter  always  be  so 
peart  an’  cheerful,  an’  now  he  don’t  take 
no  notice  d’  nothin’.  He  jes’  sets  dar 
all  day  an’  look  down  de  ribber,  same 
ez  he  was  expectin’  uv  a ship  dat  don’t 
nuver  come.  He  done  got  slow  in  his 
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movements,  too,  lak  de  rheumatiz  is  hit 
him.” 

*T  been  notice  he  ain’  take  no  intnis’ 
m nothin’  sence  he  come  back,”  com- 
mented Simon.  He  look  lak  he  don’t 
want  me  ter  wait  on  him  no  mo’.” 

“Dat  de  way  he  do  me,”  said  Ommi- 
randy.  “He  keep  on  thankin’  me  an’ 
thankin’  me.  An’  de  mantelpiece  money  I 
’Fo’  Gord,  ef  I didn’  see  him  come  in  his 
chamber-room  dis  mornin’,  whilst  I was 
makin’  up  his  bed,  an’  walk  over  ter  de 
chimbly-place  whar  young  Mars’  Jeems 
puts  de  five  dollars — an’  he  stan’  dar 
lookin’  at  it ! Den  he  groan  an’  say : ‘ My 
Gord!  My  Gord!’  when  he  look ’roun’ 
an’  notice  me  he  say,  ’Mirandy,  I was 
sayin’  my  pra’rs.’  An’  I say,  ‘Mars’ 
Sinjinn,  I hates  ter  think  it,  but  it  soun’ 
ter  me  lak  ye  wam’t  lookin’  fur  de  Lord 
ter  he’p  ye  out  on  dat  pra’r.’  Den  he 
say,  ‘Mirandy,  I’m  awful  affeard  He 
nuver  will.’  Den  he  hobble  out  de  room 
same  ez  a crazy  man,  wid  de  five  dollars 
in  his  han’.  He  meet  young  Mars’  Jeems 
in  de  front  hall,  an’  he  say:  ‘Here, 
Jeems,  take  dis  here  money,  an’  don’t 
ye  nuver  do  it  ag’in.  I thank  ye,  dear 
old  Teems,’  Mars’  Sinjinn  say,  ‘but  it’s 
pars’  my  stren’th  ter  b’ar  it  now.’  ” 

“What  Mars’  Jeems  say?”  queried 
Simon. 

“Say?”  she  responded.  “What  you 
reck’n  he  say  ? He  say,  ‘ Alston,  don’t  be 
a damn  fool!’  What  else  he  gwi’  say?” 

After  some  weeks,  vestiges  of  Mr. 
Sinjinn’s  former  serenity  and  content- 
ment seemed  to  return.  But  the  most 
casual  observer  might  not  fail  to  detect 
beneath  his  attempted  cheerfulness  the 
unreality  and  the  futility  of  it  all. 

“He  can’t  fool  Mirandy,”  said  the  old 
woman.  “ ’Tain’  gwineter  be  long  ’fo’ 
dey  puts  him  over  yonder  at  Christ 
Church  ’mongst  de  Kingsmill  high-ups 
in  de  marvel  tombs.” 

The  autumn  came  and  kindled  the 
trees  along  the  river-bank  into  lucent 
fires.  For  two  or  three  days  Mr.  Sinjinn 
had  failed  to  come  down-stairs  to  his 
meals. 

“Tell  Jeems  and  Mis’  Nancy  that  I’m 
feeling  a little  tired  to-day,  Mirandy,” 
he  said,  wearily,  to  the  old  woman,  when 
she  came  up  to  straighten  his  room  and 
found  him  sitting  dressed  by  his  table. 


with  the  old  portmanteau  gaping  open 
near  his  chair,  and  a bundle  of  letters 
and  papers  on  his  knee. 

They  both  went  up  to  see  him  and  to 
learn  if  he  was  comfortable. 

“He  done  gone  ter  sleep  same  ez  he 
was  a little  baby,’|  the  old  woman  said 
to  the  master  of  ^ngsmill  on  the  fourth 
day  of  Mr.  Sinjinn’s  continued  stay  in 
his  room. 

Some  days  later  young  Mars’  Jeems 
and  Mis’  Nancy  together,  with  sorrow- 
ing hearts  and  tender  hands,  went 
through  the  bundle  of  papers  which  had 
Iain  on  Mr.  Sinjinn’s  table  since  his  visit 
ended.  They  found  the  old  carUs-de~ 
visile  with  them;  and  they  found  also 
three  or  four  recorded  deeds  and  his 
will. 

Folded  in  the  will  was  a letter  ad- 
dressed “To  my  dear  James  and  my  dear 
Nancy.”  One  of  the  deeds,  dated  in 
1866,  conveyed  to  Arthur  Seymour 
twenty-three  town  lots  of  a land-im- 
provement company  pu^orting  to  lie 
and  be  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  \^at  had 
since  come  to  be  a city  in  the  West. 
Another  deed  conveyed  four  other  lots 
of  another  company,  also  purporting  to 
be  located  near  the  same  city.  A third 
deed  conveyed  all  of  these  lots  from 
Arthur  Seymour  to  Alston  St.  John. 
Folded  in  the  last-named  deed  were  the 
tax-tickets  representing  the  taxes  which 
Mr.  Sinjinn  had  paid  from  year  to  year 
with  the  monthly  stipend  from  the 
mantelpiece;  and  there  were  some  letters 
of  a comparatively  recent  date  from  a 
firm  of  real-estate  agents. 

After  they  had  looked  through  the 
papers  they  read  Mr.  Sinjinn’s  will.  It 
devised  in  fee-simple  his  town  lots  in  the 
West  to  his  “dear  and  faithful  friends,” 
his  hosts  of  Kingsmill;  and  they  noticed 
that  the  holograph  writing  bore  date  of 
the  first  month  of  his  visit,  nine  years 
before.  The  letter,  scrawled  in  a trem- 
bling handwriting  on  a half-sheet  of 
aper,  had  been  written  on  the  day  of 
is  recent  return. 

“I  went  out  to  see  about  the  lots. 
They  are  barren  sand-banks  on  the  Kaw 
River,  ten  miles  from  anywhere.” 

The  writing  was  signed  after  his  con- 
stant fashion  since  his ‘partner’s  death, 
“St.  John,  surviving.” 
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The  Twilight  of  Genius 

BY  W.  L.  GEORGE 

IVEN  that  the  attitude  tree,  which  cannot  itself  become  a tree, 
of  the  modem  commu-  and  yet  weakens  the  parent  stock.  In- 
nity  toward  genius  is  one  deed,  it  may  be  that  the  sunset  of  genius 
of  suspicion  modified  by  and  the  sunrise  of  democracy  happened 
fear,  1 am  inclined  to  all  within  one  day.  In  former  times 
wonder  what  a latter-  so  few  men  had  access  to  learning  that 
day  Tarquinius  would  they  formed  a caste  without  jealousy, 
in  the  garden  of  contemporary  anxious  to  recruit  from  among  ambitious 
thought.  The  old  Superb  struck  off  the  youth.  The  opportunities  of  the  corn- 
heads  of  all  flowers  grown  higher  mon  man  were  small;  the  opportunities 
than  their  fellows;  he  was  ancestor  to  of  the  uncommon  man  were  immense, 
those  who  persecuted  Galileo,  Copemi-  Perhaps  because  of  this,  three  of  the 
cus,  Hargreaves,  Papin,  Manet — all  the  richest  epochs  in  mankind  came  about; 
people  who  differed  from  their  brethren  the  self-made  merchant,  writing  to  his 
and  thus  engendered  the  greatest  malev-  son,  was  not  wrong  to  say  that  there  is 
olence  of  which  man  is  capable:  fam-  plenty  of  room  at  the  top,  and  no  ele- 
ily  hatred.  I think  Tarquinius  has  but  vator;  but  he  should  have  added  that 
himself  to  blame  if  there  are  to-day  so  there  was  a mob  on  the  stairs  and  on 
few  heads  to  strike  off.  He  struck  off  the  top  a press  agency, 
so  many  that  in  a spirit  of  self-protection  My  general  impression  of  the  Medicis 
genius  bred  more  sparingly.  AH  allow-  is  a highly  select  society,  centering 
ances  made  for  the  nope  from  which  the  round  a Platonic  academy  which  radi- 
thou^ht  springs,  I feel  that  we  live  on  ated  the  only  available  culture  of  the 
a soil  watered^  by  many  tears,  poor  day,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek._  War, 
ground  for  genius  to  flourish  in,  wnere  intrigue,  clerical  ambition,  passion  and 
now  and  then  it  may  wither  into  sue-  murder — all  these  made  of  a century  a 
cess,  where  glory  is  transmuted  into  colored  background  against  which  stand 
popularity,  where  beauty  is  spellbound  out  any  flowers  that  knew  how  to  bloom, 
into  smartness.  My  general  impres-  The  small,  parochial  society  of  the 
sion  is  that  genius  is  missing,  and  Medicis  wanted  flowers;  to-day  we 
unlikely  of  appearance;  weakly  I turn  want  bouquets.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
to  the  past  and  say,  “Those  were  the  period  that  includes  Elizabeth,  the 
days,”  until  I remember  that  in  all  period  that  saw  Sydney,  Beaumont,  Sir 
times  people  spoke  of  the  past  and  Walter  Raleigh,  Shakespeare,  Spenser; 
said,  “Those  were  the  days.”  For  the  here  again  a nucleus  of  time  haloed  with 
past  is  never  vile,  never  ugly;  it  has  the  golden  dust  of  thought,  as  a fat  comet 
the  immense  merit  of  being  past.  But,  draws  its  golden  trail.  The  Elizabethan 
even  so,  I feel  that  in  certain  periods,  period  was  the  heroic  time  of  English 
in  certain  places,  genius  could  flourish  nistory,  the  time  of  romance,  because 
better  than  it  does  in  the  midst  of  our  it  sought  the  unknown  land  and  the  un- 
elevated railways  and  wireless  telesyno-  known  truth,  because  if  some  easily 
graphs.  went  from  gutter  to  gallows  others  as 

Our  period  is  perhaps  poor  in  genius  easily  found  their  way  from  gutter  to 
because  it  is  so  nch  in  talent.  There  is  palace.  This  is  true  also  of  the  period 
so  much  talent  that  one  can  buy  any  of  Louis  XIV.,  an  inferior  person,  of 
amount  of  it  for  forty  dollars  a week,  barbarous  vanity,  of  negligent  uxorious- 
and  a great  deal  mdre  for  two  lines  in  ness,  untiring  stratagem,  but  a great 
an  evening  paper.  Talent  is  the  foe  of  man  all  the  same  because  greedy  of  all 
genius;  it  is  the  oflFshoot  from  the  big  life  can  give,  whether  beautiful  women. 
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broad  kingdoms  or  sharp  intellects. 
To  please  him,  Moliere,  Boileau,  Racine, 
and  many^  lords  of  less  importance, 
danced  their  little  dance  under  the  um- 
brella of  his  patronage.  They  are  still 
dancing,  and  Louis  XIV.,  that  typical 
bigwig,  stands  acquitted. 

When  one  thinks  of  these  periods,  one 
is  perhaps  too  easily  influenced,  for  one 
compares  them  with  one’s  own — ^its 
haste,  its  scurry  for  money,  its  noisy 
hustle.  One  fails  to  see  the  flaws  in 
other  times;  one  forgets  the  spurns  that 
merit  of  the  unworthy  took,  the  crumb 
that  the  poor  man  of  thought  picked  up 
from  the  carpet  of  the  man  of  place. 
But  still,  but  still  . . . like  an  obstinate 
old  lady,  that  is  all  one  can  say;  one 
feels  that  those  were  better  days  for 
genius,  because  then  respectability  was 
unborn. 

It  may  be  that  already  my  readers  and 
I are  at  war,  for  here  am  I,  glibly  talking 
of  genius  without  precisely  knowing 
what  it  is,  as  one  may  talk  of  art,  or 
love,  without  being  able  to  define  these 
things,  and  being  able  only  to  point 
them  out  when  one  sees  them.  Carlyle 
was  much  laughed  at  for  saying  that 
genius  was  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains.  That  does  not  sound  like  genius; 
one  imagines  genius  as  raveling  its  hair, 
whatever  raveling  may  be,  and  produc- 
ing the  immortal  Word  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  epileptic  fits;  absinthe  also 
goes  with  |;enius  very  well.  But  in 
reality,  genius,  I suspect,  is  a tamer 
affair,  and  arises  easily  enough  in  men 
like  Rembrandt,  who  painted  pictures 
because  he  liked  doing  it  and  because 
the  sitters  paid  him  for  their  portraits; 
much  more  satisfactorily  to  Carlyle  it 
arises  in  men  like  Flaubert,  who  re- 
vealed much  of  his  attitude  in  one 
hrase  of  his  correspondence,  “To-day 

have  worked  sixteen  hours  and  have 
at  last  finished  my  page.”  Therein  lies 
the  difference  between  Flaubert  and 
De  Maupassant;  it  may  be,  too,  that 
Boileau  was  right  in  advising  the  poet 
a hundred  times  to  replace  his  work 
upon  the  bench,  endlessly  polish  it,  and 
polish  it  again,  but  many  instances  of 
almost  spontaneous  creation  confront 
us;  it  is  enough  to  quote  that  in  six 
years,  between  1602  and  1608,  Shake- 
speare appears  to  have  written  eleven 
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plays,  among  them  “Julius  Caesar,” 
^‘Hamlet,”  “Othello,”“  Macbeth,”  and 
“ King  Lear.”  What  shall  we  say,  then, 
of  that  vague  thing,  genius,  which  is  to 
mankind  what  the  thing  we  call  soul  is 
to  man?  For  my  part,  I believe  it  to  be 
volcanic  rather  than  sedimentary.  It 
is  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  race  accumulated 
in  a creature,  the  spirit  of  life  claiming  to 
be  bom.  Genius  will  out,  but  it  is  most 
frequent  in  certain  periods  of  human 
history,  such  as  the  Elizabethan  or 
Medicean,  in  certain  places,  such  as 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
under  certain  influences,  such  as  oppres- 
sion, war,  revolution,  or  social  decay. 
That  is  an  interesting  catalogue,  and,  if 
history  repeats  itself,  the  future  for 
genius,  as  evidenced  particularlv  in  art, 
would  be  black,  for  there  have  been  few 
periods  where  comfort,  ease,  and  se- 
curity bred  genius.  It  is  as  if  the  plant 
needed  something  to  push  against. 
Every  day  life  becomes  more  secure, 
justice  more  certain,  property  more  as- 
sured; humanity  grows  fat,  and  the 
rease  of  its  comfort  collects  round  its 
eart.  It  is  diflicult  to  imagine  genius 
flourishing  in  a world  perfectly  admin- 
istered by  city  councils. 

It  was  not  in  worlds  such  as  ours  that 
the  geniuses  of  the  past  sped  their 
flights,  but  in  anxious,  tortured,  corrupt, 
starving  worlds,  worlds  of  heaping  am- 
bition and  often  tottering  fortune.  Na- 
poleon, perhaps  the  greatest  claimant  of 
them  all,  lived  in  one  of  those  periods  of 
reconstruction,  when  the  earth  bears 
new  life,  restores  what  the  earth  has 
just  destroyed,  a period  very  like  this 
war  (a  hopeful  sign,  though  I make  no 
rophecies);  but  if  Napoleon  is  remem- 
ered,  it  is  not  only  as  a conqueror,  for 
other  men  have  won  battles,  and  the  dust 
of  their  fame  is  mingled  with  the  dust 
of  their  bones.  His  genius  does  not  lie 
in  his  military  skill;  in  his  capacity  to 
pin  a wing  while  piercing  a center,  nor 
in  his  original  idea  that  guns  should  be 
taken  from  battalions  and  massed  into 
artillery  brigades.  The  genius  of  Napo- 
leon lies  in  the  generality  of  his  mind,  in 
his  conception  of  war  as  the  victory  of 
the  transport  officer,  in  his  conception 
of  peace  as  the  triumph  of  law,  which  is 
the  French  Civil  Code.  It  lies  in  the 
breadth  of  mind  which  understood  what 
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die  State  could  derive  from  the  tobacco 
monopoly,  and  in  the  middle  of  flaming 
Moscow,  in  a conquered  country,  sur- 
rounded by  starving  troops  and  massing 
enemies,  could  calmly  peruse  the  law 
establishing  the  French  state-endowed 
theaters  and  sign  it  upon  a drum-head. 
That  is  typical,  for  genius  is  both  general 
and  particular.  It  is  the  quality  to  which 
nothing  that  is  human  can  be  alien, 
whether  of  mankind  or  of  man.  Lincoln 
was  a man  such  as  that;  his  passionate 
advocacy  of  the  negro,  his  triumph  at 
Cooper  Union,  his  Gettysburg  dedica- 
tion, his  administrative  capacity — all 
that  is  little  by  the  side  of  his  one  senti- 
ment for  the  conquered  South:  'T  will 
treat  them  as  if  they  had  never  been 

llie  detail,  which  is  the  prison-house 
of  the  little  man,  is  the  exercising  ground 
of  the  great  one.  Such  men  as  Galileo 
showed  what  brand  it  was  they  would 
set  upon  history’s  face;  the  soul  of 
Galileo  is  not  in  the  telescope,  or  in  the 
isochronism  of  the  pendulum  oscillation, 
or  even  in  the  discovery  (which  was 
rather  an  intuition)  of  the  movement  of 
the  earth.  All  of  Galileo  is  in  one  phrase: 
when  poor,  imprisoned,  tortured  and 
mocked,  heretic  and  recusant,  he  was 
able  to  murmur  to  those  who  bade  him 
recant,  “Still  she  moves.”  It  is  in  all 
of  them,  this  general  and  this  particular 
— in  Leonardo,  together  painter,  mathe- 
matician, architect  and  excellent  engi- 
neer, but  above  all  father  of  “La  Gio- 
conda.”  It  is  in  Beethoven,  not  so 
much  in  the  “Pathetique”  or  in  the 
“Pastorale,”  as  in  the  man  who,  through 
his  deafness,  could  still  hear  the  songs  of 
eternity.  Special  and  general  were  they 
all;  one.  comes  to  think  that  genius  is 
tc^ether  an  infinite  capacity  for  seeing 
^ things,  and  an  infinite  capacity  for 
ignoring  all  things  but  one. 


Life  goes  marching  on.  Who  shall 
daim  the  laurel  wreath  that  time  cannot 
wither?  So  many,  still  living  or  re- 
cently dead,  have  postured  so  well  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  will  be  left  when 
th^  have  been  discounted  at  the  Bank 
of  Posterity.  Politicians,  writers,  men  of 
science,  highly  prized  by  their  fellows — 
what  living  court  is  cool  enough  to  Judge 
them?  ^^o  shall  say  whether  Rodm 
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will  remain  upon  a pedestal,  or  whether 
he  will  fall  to  a rank  as.  low  as  that  of 
Lord  Leighton  ? Likewise  Doctor  Ehrlich 
saw  the  furrow  he  plowed  crossed  by 
other  furrows;  it  may  be  that  the  turbu- 
lent, inquisitive  mind  of  Mr.  Edison 
may  have  developed  only  fascinating 
applications,  and  not  have,  as  we  think, 
set  new  frontiers  to  the  fields  of  scien- 
tific thought.  Those  are  men  difficult  to 
fix,  as  are  also  men  such  as  Lord  Kitch- 
ener and  Henry  James,  because  they  are 
too  close  to  us  as  persons  to  be  seen 
entirely,  and  yet  too  far  for  us  to  imag- 
ine the  diagrams  of  their  personalities. 
We  are  closer  to  some  others,  to  people 
such  as  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  even  though 
he  stopped  in  full  flight  and  gathered 
himself  together  only  to  produce  the 
Dynasts  in  a medium  which  is  not  quite 
the  one  he  was  born  to.  We  are  fairly 
close,  too,  to  M.  Anatole  France,  to  his 
gaiety,  his  malignancy,  his  penetration 
without  pity.  M.  Anatole  France  is  one 
of  the  great  doubtfuls  of  our  period,  like 
the  Kaiser  and  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Like 
both,  he  has  something  of  the  colossal, 
and  like  both  he  suggests  that  there 
were,  or  may  be,  taller  giants.  For 
as  one  reads  M.  Anatole  France,  as  he 
leads  one  by  the  hand  through  Ausonian 
glades,  the  shadow  of  Voltaire  haunts 
one,  wearing  a smile  secure  and  vine- 
gary. Likewise,  when  we  consider  the 
Kaiser,  where  depth  has  been  trans- 
muted into  area,  where  responsibility  to 
his  own  pride  borders  upon  mania,  ap- 

Eraisal  is  difficult.  The  Kaiser,  judging 
im  from  his  speeches  and  his  deeds, 
appears  to  have  carried  the  common- 
place to  a pitch  where  it  attains  distinc- 
tion. He  has  become  as  general  as  an  en- 
cyclopedia; he  is  able  to  embrace  in  a 
single  brain  theocracy  and  local  govern- 
ment, official  art  and  zoology;  he  has  car- 
ried respect  for  the  family  to  the  limit  of 
patriarchal  barbarity — one  loses  all  sense 
of  proportion  and  ceases  to  know 
whether  he  is  colossal  or  monstrous.  In 
many  ways  one  discovers  brotherhood  in 
people  like  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  Kaiser, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt.  All  three  are  war- 
riors in  a modern  ring,  and  all  three  sug- 
gest displacement  from  their  proper 
period,  for  I imagine  the  Kaiser  better 
as  a Frederick  Barbarossa,  Cecil  Rhodes 
as  an  all-powerful  Warren  Hastings,  and 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a roaring  Elizabethan 
sailor,  born  to  discover  and  ravage  some 
new  kind  of  Spanish  Main. 

They  are  not  easily  passed  through 
the  gauge  of  criticism,  these  people. 
Their  angles  have  not  worn  off,  so  tnat 
many  doubtfuls,  such  as  Carlyle,  Whit- 
man, De  Maupassant,  Beaconsheld,  peo- 
ple who  dumped  themselves  in  history 
and  stayed  there  because  one  did  not 
know  how  to  move  _ them,  put  their 
names  down  as  candidates  to  the  im- 
mortal roll.  Excepting,  perhaps,  M. 
Anatole  France,  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
where  they  will  pass  eternity.  If  we 
cannot  say  who  of  our  fathers  may  claim 
the  laurel  wreath,  how  can  we  choose 
from  among  ourselves?  We  judge  our 
fathers  so  harshly  that  it  is  a comfort  to 
think  we  may  be  as  unjust  to  our  sons 
— but  what  of  ourselves?  of  this  genera- 
tion which  feels  so  important  that  it 
hardly  conceives  a worm  without  itself? 
a generation  like  other  generations  in 
the  Age  of  Bronze,  that  felt  so  advanced 
because  the  Age  of  Stone  had  gone  by? 
Let  us  name  nobody,  and  consider, 
rather,  the  times  in  which  we  sow  our 
seeds. 

They  are  not  very  good  times,  these 
modern  ones.  Historically  speaking, 
they  are  not  the  sort  of  times  whiA 
favor  genius;  though  it  be  true  that 
genius  is  volcanic,  there  are  conditions 
which  assist  its  birth,  which  give  tongues 
to  inglorious  Miltons.  It  is  so,  just  as 
certain  times  and  conditions  can  stifle 
even  genius,  and  the  paradox  is  that 
both  are  the  same.  Poverty  can  kill 
genius,  and  it  can  make  it;^  oppression 
may  clip  its  wings  or  grow  its  feathers; 
disease  n\ay  sap  its  strength  or  flog  its 
nerves.  Epictetus  was  a slave.  But 
these  are  personal  instances,  and  jn 
regard  to  a historical  period  not  main 
influences,  for  they  have  always  pre- 
vailed— prevailed  over  Rembrandt,  who 
went  back  to  the  mill  because  he  could 
not  make  a living  by  painting  pictures, 
like  a post-impressionist  stranded  in 
Pittsburg;  as  they  prevailed  over  Giotto 
until  he  was  discovered  by  Cimabue. 
The  feature  of  our  period  is  its  devour- 
ing hatred  of  anything  worthy  of  being 
called  art;  thus  have  come  about  two 
decays,  that  of  the  artist  and  that  of 
art.  A void  and  vulgarized  world  has 
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deprived  us  of  an  aloof  audience,  for  the 
aristocrats  who^  once  were  cultured  are 
photographed  in  the  papers.  Haste, 
crudity,  sensation,  freeaom  from  moral, 
religious,  social  ties  have  brought  about 
a neglect  of  fine  shades.  Thus,  when  I 
consider  the  conditions  created  in  every 
civilized  state  by  the  present  war,  where 
speech  is  repressed,  where  letters  are 
read,  rebels  banished,  where  the  songs 
of  the  muses  are  drowned  by  the  yap- 
ing  of  the  popular  curs,  I find  hope  in 
umanity,  because  it  is  a sleepy  thing 
and  often  asserts  its  greatness  when  it 
is  most  reviled.  To  take  a minor  in- 
stance (and  let  us  not  exaggerate  its 
value),  I doubt  if  post-impressionists, 
futurists,  cubists  and  such  like  would 
have  achieved  the  little  they  have  if 
they  had  not  felt  outcast,  a sort  of  gray 
company  marching  into  the  lonely 
dawn.  Oh  yes!  they  are  small  people, 
absurd  people,  many  of  them;  they  will 
be  followed  by  other  people  quite  as 
small  and  as  petty,  and  they  will  set  to 
work  to  astonish  the  bourgeoisie.  At 
that  game  one  of  them  may  manage  to 
stagger  humanity. 

I suspect  that  three  main  qualities 
affect  tne  occurrence  of  genius — ^the 
emotional  quality  of  a period,  its  intel- 
lectual and  its  romantic  q^uality.  It  is 
not  easy  to  discern  those  ^ree  qualities 
in  the  modern  world,  because  of  the 
growing  uniformity  of  mankind.  The 
individual  is  greater  than  the  citizen, 
and  yet  a deep-dyed  national  livery 
brings  him  out.  As  civilization  spreads, 
in  all  white  countries  other  than  Russia 
it  tends  to  produce  a uniform  type;  at 
any  rate,  it  produces  uniform  groups  of 
types.  For  instance,  if  we  measure 
types  by  their  anxiety  to  gain  money 
or  status,  by  the  houses  in  which  they 
agree  to  live,  by  the  clothes  they  wear, 
the  foods  and  the  pleasures  they  like,  we 
find  little  differences  between  the  indus- 
trial districts  of  Lombardy  and  Shef- 
field, the  coal-mines  and  factories  of 
Lille,  or  those  of  Pennsylvania.  Like- 
wise, if  we  compare  elegance,  hurry,  dis- 
play, intellectual  keenness,  a man  will 
find  all  he  wants,  whether  he  live  in 
Paris,  in  Vienna,  in  New  York,  or  in 
London.  (I  have  eaten  dinner  at  the 
Metropole,  London,  the  Metropole, 
Paris,  the  Metropole,  Brussels,  ancf  the 
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Continental,  San  Sebastian;  and  it  was 
the  same  dinner  eveiywhere,  more  or 
less — Supreme  de  Folailley  Riz  d Vlm- 

(ieratrice,  etc.  Even  the  farmers,  those 
aggards,  have  lost  so  many  of  their 
ancient  ways  that  from  Sussex  to  Ken- 
tucky identities  have  sprung  up.  The 
races,  now  that  railways  and  steamers 
have  come,  mingle  freely,  exchange 
dishes,  plays,  and  entangle  themselves 
matrimonially  in  foreign  lands.  It  was 
less  so  in  1850,  and  it  was  hardly  so  in 
1800.  Following  on  travel,  and  on  the 

f growth  of  foreign  trade,  the  study  of 
breign  languages  has  sprung  up,  so  that 
most  of  us^  are  fit  to  become  ambassa- 
dors or  waiters.  Education,  too,  which 
in  its  golden  age  taught  no  man  any- 
thing that  would  be  of  the  slightest 
practical  use  to  hini,  that  contented 
Itself  with  making  him  into  a man  of 
culture,  has  in  all  white  countries  set 
itself  the  task  of  fitting  men,  by  the 
means  of  languages,  cheap  science,  geog- 
raphy and  bookkeeping,  to  force  life  to 
pay  dividends.  Only  life  pays  no  divi- 
dends; it  merely  increases  its  capital. 

This  similarity  of  life,  induced  by  the 
modem  applications  of  science,  the  rail- 
way, the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  dou- 
ble-entry, the  steamer,  the  film,  has 
denationalized  man,  and  however  many 
wars  he  may  wage  in  the  cause  of 
nationality  he  will  continue  to  grow 
denationalized,  because  the  contact  of 
neighbors,  which  he  cannot  avoid, 
teaches  him  to  desire  what  they  enjoy; 
he  can  attain  his  desire  only  by  be- 
coming more  like  them.  I doubt  if  this 
is  the  best  atmosphere  for  the  rise  of 
genius. 

Retirement  within  self,  followed  by 
violent  emergence,  one  of  the  conditions 
of  ^nius,  is  more  easily  attained  in  an 
inclosed  community  of  the  type  of  an- 
cient Florence  than  in  a sort  of  inter- 
national congress  like  Chicago.  The 
sensation  of  being  a chosen  people,  felt 
by  all  strong  nationalities,  such  as  the 
Elizabethan  English,  the  Mayflower  set- 
tlers, the  Jews,  the  Castillians,  provides 
the  stimulus  to  pride  which  spurs  into 
the  gallop  of  genius  a talent  which  might 
trot.  Thus  the  Chinese  potters  and  the 
Japanese  painters  of  the  past  produced 
their  unequaled  work,  while  of  late 
years  they  have  taken  to  European 
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ways,  and  have  come  to  paint  so  ill  th^t 
they  are  admired  in  respectable  drawing- 
rooms. Moliere  was  a Frenchman;  his 
humor  is  not  that  of  FalstafF,  nor  of 
Aristophanes,  nor  of  Gogol.  He  was  a 
Frenchman  first  and  a genius  after. 
Likewise  Cervantes  was  a Spaniard  and 
Turgenev  a Russian.  None  of  them 
could  be  anything  else.  But  they  did 
not  carry  their  nation;  they  rode  it; 
though  genius  express  the  world,  its  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  people  expresses 
that  people.  The  nationality  of  a man 
of  genius  is  a sort  of  tuning-fork  which 
tells  him  all  the  time  whether  his  word 
or  his  deed  is  ringing  true  to  his  own 
being.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  such 
conditions  the  emotional  quality  of  our 
time  should  be  hard  to  discern,  for  it  is 
not  easy  to  survey  a boiling  world.  That 
quality  can  be  expressed  only  through 
four  media — art,  patriotism,  religion, 
and  love.  No  sculptor  makes  a bid  for 
a pedestal.  In  painting,  the  chaos  is 
perhaps  pregnant,  but  it  is  still  chaos; 
not  one  of  our  young  cubists  or  futurists 
can  pretend  to  be  anything  more  than 
a curiosity  or  a finger-post.  In  litera- 
ture, Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria  are 
desert,  while  France  has  no  one  to 
carry  her  tradition  since  the  death  of 
Octave  Mirbeau.  If  the  writers  of 
the  day_  were  not  mortal  and  the 
future  leisurely,  the  Germans  (though 
they  have  nothing  to  boast  oO  might 
well  argue  that  France  should  take 
her  farewell  benefit.  England  is  hap- 
pier, even  though  nearly  all  her  young 
novelists  are  afflicted  with  a monstrous 
interest  in  themselves  and  an  equally 
monstrous  lack  of  sympathy  with  every- 
body else.  America  does  not  come  in 
yet;  she  is  too  old  to  bring  forth  the 
genius  of  the  pioneer,  too  youngto  bring 
forth  the  genius  of  maturity.  The  time 
of  the  Hawthornes  has  gone,  and  the 
time  of  your  young  men  has  not  yet 
come,  but  other  men,  in  other  times,  will 
sing  their  songs;  to  a country  like 
America,  what  is  five  hundred  years? 

The  emotional  quality  of  our  time  is 
no  better  expressed  in  patriotism,  how- 
ever prevalent  this  emotion  may  be  just 
now.  The  patriotism  which  to-day 
reigns  in  the  world  is  rather  a negative 
thing;  it  consists  much  more  in  hating 
enemies  than  in  loving  friends.  It  i.«  ^ 
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Anoky,  dusty,  bloody,  angry  affair.  It 
calls  up  every  heroism  and  every  ugli- 
ness. There  is  so  much  drama  in  the 
world  that  our  sentiments  grow  dra- 
matic, and  we  come  to  depend  for  our 
patriotic  feelings  upon  the  daily  stimulus 
of  newspapers,  uniforms,  and  bands. 
All  that  is  ^hemeral  because  it  lacks 
exaltation.  The  Germans  enjoy  a rather 
more  romantic  patriotism,  because  they 
are  the  most  a^ressive  and  the  most 
guilty  of  what  is  happening — and  it  is 
an  irony  that  in  this  guilt  should  be 
found  tne  ancient  strength  that  made 
the  unjust  man  flourish  as  the  green  bay- 
tree.  But  their  patriotism  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  shoddy,  the  most  artificial  of 
all;  rhapsodies  about  the  ancient  Ger- 
man gods  are  ridiculous  when  we  think 
that  Germany  is  mainly  a country  of 
aniline  factories;  when  they  call  a 
trench  line  the  Siegfried  Line  (why  not 
the  Schopenhauer  Redoubt?)  they  are 
ridiculous.  Patriotism  is  not  found  in 
such  theatrical  eccentricities,  any  more 
than  it  is  found  in  the  constant  courage 
of  those  who  defend.  Patriotism  is  m 
the  brain,  not  in  the  body;  it  is  love 
rather  than  hatred,  a builder,  not  a 
destroyer.  It  opens  its  eyes  toward  fair 
horiTOns  and  plans  cities  in  the  clouds. 
It  is  an  eternally  young  man  who 
dreams  dreams.  Patriotism  sailed  with 
Columbus  into  your  seas;  held  the  hand 
of  Necker  and  Witte,  striving  to  reform 
their  countries;  it  was  in  Grant  rather 
than  the  gallant  Robert  Lee.  Patriot- 
ism so  conceived  does  not  haunt  the 
streets,  for  it  is  a drab  affair  to  give  all 
one’s  energy  to  make  the  justice  of  one’s 
country  clean,  to  provide  for  its  aged 
and  its  sick,  to  help  it  to  grow  learned  or 
liberal.  In  peace  times  there  are  no 
patriots;  there  are  only  partisans. 

We  are  told  that  emotion  repressed 
finds  its  outlet  in  religion;  but  that  is 
not  true,  for  religion  is  now  a decaying 
force,  and  eve^  day  rebellion  against 
dogma  grows.  Let  it  be  clear  that  ethics 
are  not  decaying,  but  these  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  religion.  In  the 
true  conception  of  religion  many  a rogue 
has  gone  to  heaven,  because  by  faith  he 
gave  it  existence,  while  many  a well- 
living churchwarden  haunts  another  re- 
gion, possibly  because  it  was  the  only 
one  he  could  conceive.  The  modern 
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world  does  not  nieditate  on  religion.  It 
is  interested  in  right  and  wrong,  but  it 
desires  no  extra-human  solution  of  the 
problem  of  life,  unless  it  can  find  it  in 
the  test-tube  of  a laboratory.  It  frankly 
does  not  care,  and  so  the  ^atus  which 
swelled  such  triumphant  men  as  St. 
Augustine,  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  Torque- 
mada,  Mohammed,  seeks  sails  to  fill, 
but  finds  only  steamboats.  Religion, 
in  its  true  meaning,  an  aspiration  tow- 
ard the  divine,  still  exists  among  the 
Brahmins,  but  in  a state  of  such  quiet- 
ism that  it  is  sterile;  it  is  lost  to  the 
whites.  Differences  of  faith  engender 
rivalry  only,  not  hate,  which  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  love.  The  doom 
of  the  faiths  was  written  when  their 
supporters  lost  the  impulse  to  bum 
heretics. 

Love  is  more  fortunate,  except  that 
to-day  too  few  bonds  tie  its  wings,  for 
it  is  the  everlastingly  real  thing  m the 
world.  Mankind  was  charmed  with  its 
prowess  in  the  age  of  stone,  because  it 
was  the  lyra  upon  which  mortal  man 
always  thought  to  sing  an  immortal 
song.  Love  still  sings  its  immortal 
songs,  while  the  elevated  railway  goes 
clanking  by;  it  sings  in  daisy-spangled 
meadows,  by  the  side  of  gasometers;  its 
voice  can  dominate  a negro  band,  and 
there  is  no  life  it  cannot  embalm  with 
the  ashes  of  incense.  But,  even  so, 
many  things  soil  it — the  need  for  money 
in  a civilization  where  the  gamble  of  life 
turns  into  an  investment;  there  is  social 
position,  too,  of  which  Henry  VIII. 
thought  very  little,  which  means  mainly 
that  one  always  looks  down  upon  some- 
body, always  looks  up  to  somebody,  and 
seldom  at  anybody.  But  even  so  the 
satisfaction  of  love  is  too  easy;  if  a man 
wishes  to  marry  his  cook,  he  has  only 
to  get  rich  and  to  give  good  dinners. 
(He  would — obviously.)  He  can  be  di- 
vorced and  forgiven.  No  brutal  duke 
can  exile  him  or  lock  up  his  beloved  in  a 
convent.  There  are  no  Montagues  and 
Capulets  to  play  gunman  on  Broadway. 
A few  dollars  and  some  audacity  will 
buy  the  right  to  defy  anything;  barriers 
are  coming  down;  classes  are  rising, 
others  falling.  In  your  country  first, 
perhaps,  social  walls  will  be  leveled.  If 
that  time  shall  come,  then,  there  will 
be  no  prejudices  to  violate,  and  Love, 
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the  eternal  rebeU  will  have  lost  a gate 
to  scale. 

Many  factors  go  toward  lowering  the 
tone  of  this  mankind  whence  genius 
should  spring  as  a madman  or  a god. 
One  is  our  intense  consciousness  of 
money.  The  discovery  of  money  is  re- 
cent, for  the  rich  men  of  the  Bible 
wanted  flocks  and  lands  only  so  that 
they  might  eat  well,  drink  well,  and  wed 
fair  women;  the  lust  of  Ahab  was 
rather  unusual.  At  other  times,  in 
Babylon,  in  Venice,  wealth  brought 
material  benefits^  first,  later  only  dis- 
tinction. Only  with  the  rise  of  the  mid- 
dle class  did  wealth  become  the  greatest 
force,  for  it  alone  could  make  the  middle 
class  equal  with  their  fellows.  As  they 
could  claim  no  lineage,  they  naturally 
came  to  want  to  claim  themselves  better 
than  their  kind — the  merchant  princes 
of  the  Victorian  period,  their  sideooards, 
barouches,  and  sarcophagi;  the  American 
millionaires  with  their  demon  cars,  their 
Ritz-Carlton  dinners,  their  investments 
in  old  masters  (guaranteed  moldy), 
are  natural  .consequences.  Whereas 
in  the  seventeenth  century^  you  could 
impress  if  you  were  a duke,  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  if  you  become  a millionaire 
you  can  stun.  And  you  can  stun  only 
because  everybody  admires  you  for  be- 
ine  a millionaire,  because,  as  Miss 
Marion  Ashworth  perfectly  says,  “there 
are  people  whom  the  mention  of  great 
fortunes  always  makes  solemn.” 

Even  potential  genius  has  been 
touched  by  this.  Ruskin,  Thackeray, 
Diaz,  Kruger — all  these  loved  money 
well,  and  all  approached  the  state  de- 
fined by  Oscar  Wilde,  “to  know  the 
price  of  everything  and  the  value  of 
nothing.”  Love  of  money  makes  genius 
a laggard,  for  genius  does  not  pay  except 
in  a run  too  long  for  most  men’s  breath. 
“Too  long!” — ^that  is  perhaps  the  cry  of 
a century  disinclined  to  take  infinite 
pains. 

With  the  demand  for  money  goes  the 
deniand  for  fame.  I doubt  whether  a 
genius  still  unrevealed  will  accept  the 
idea  that  he  may  not  achieve  swift  suc- 
cess. The  fatal  result  is  that  potential 
genius  is  tempted  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  “get  famous  quick”;  that  is  to 
say,  it  must  condescend.  Instead  of 


being  one  so  high  that  none  can  under- 
stand him,  the  genius  must  become  one 

t'ust  high  enough  to  be  admired.  Then 
le  is  popular — and  defeated,  for,  as 
some  Frenchman  rightly  said,  he  has 
earned  the  wages  of  popularity,  which 
are  the  same  as  those  of  glory — but  paid 
out  in  coppers. 

It  is  not  altogether  our  fault,  all  this. 
The  conditions  in  which  we  live  do  not 
favor  the  breeding  of  titans.  Mr. 
Dreiser’s  “titan,”  Cowperwood,  his  “gen- 
ius,” Witla,  are  fairly  good  instances  of 
the  modern  view  of  genius.  They  are 
blatant,  stupid,  acquisitive,  full  of  the 
vulgar  strength  which  would  have  made 
of  them  successful  saloon-keepers.  They 
cannot  help  it;  they  dwell  m a world 
like  an  international  exhibition,  between 
a machine  that  can  turn  out  seventeen 
thousand  sausages  an  hour  and  the  most 
expensive  Velasquez  on  record;  they 
thrive  on  the  sweet  draught  of  the  soda- 
fountain  rather  than  on  the  honey  of 
Hymettus,  while  the  sun  sees  his  horses 
unharnessed  from  his  chariot  and  set  to 
grinding  out  units  of  caloric  power  by 
the  something-or^ther  company.  This 
does  not  suit  genius.  Genius  needs  soli- 
tude, true  solitude — not  only  a place 
where  you  cannot  buy  newspapers,  but 
a place  where  there  are  none  in  the  con- 
sciousness. Genius  needs  to  retreat  upon 
itself,  to  fecundate  itself  until  from  the 
nightmare  of  one  life  is  born  the  dream 
of  another.  Genius  cannot  find  this 
solitude,  becalise  the  round  globe  hums 
as  it  spins,  because  it  is  alive  with  haste, 
with  deeds  crowding  into  the  fleet  hour 
that  is  no  slower  nor  more  rapid  however 
crowded  it  may  be,  but  only  more  hectic. 
We  have  come  to  a point  where  noise  is 
natural,  where  we  cannot  sleep  unless 
trains  roar  past  our  windows  and  news- 
boys cry  murders  to  the  unmoved  night. 

Literature  has  felt  this  of  late  years, 
and  has  retired  into  the  country  to  find 
silence,  but  it  so  nervous  that  silence 
stuns  it.  That  will  not  last;  many  men 
of  genius — Rembrandt,  Whitman,  Bach, 
Racine — have  felt  this  need  to  with- 
draw, even  though  most  of  them,  in  the 
country  or  in  tiny  towns,  could  well 
afford  to  mix  with  their  fellows,  because 
there  were  not  enough  of  them  to  make 
a mob.  They  had  their  opportunity  and 
could  take  it,  and  so  they  produced  art 
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which  some  thought  to  be  an  unhealthy 
secretion  of  the  intellect.  Their  follow- 
ers will  not  be  so  fortunate,  and  I have 
a growing  vision  of  the  world  in  the  year 
2500,  when  there  may  be  but  one  state, 
one  language,  one  race,  when  railroads 
will  have  pushed  their  heads  over  the 
Rockies,  at  regular  five-mile  intervals, 
when  there  will  be  city  councils  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  Patago- 
nia will  stand  first  for  technology.  First  ? 
Perhaps  not — it  may  be  worse.  I feel 
there  may  be  no  first,  but  a uniform 
level  of  mediocre  excellence  from  which 
there  will  be  no  escape. 

The  intellectual  prospects  are  better 
than  the  artistic,  for  the  spirit  of  educa- 
tion overhangs  the  planet.  It  is  true 
that  education  does  not  breed  genius, 
but  it  breeds  a type  of  man  in  whom 
arise  intellectual  manifestations  akin  to 
genius.  Modern  science  has  probably 
a large  number  of  first  principles  to  dis- 
cover, and  may  have  to  destroy  a good 
many  principles  now  established;  it 
will  not  need  education  for  this,  but  it 
will  need  education  to  apply  the  new 
principles.  A large  mind  can  apprehend 
without  special  education,  and  it  may 
be  true  that  Isaac  Newton  traced  the 
law  of  gravitation  from  the  fail  of  an  ap- 
ple, that  Mr.  Edison  was  led  to  the 
phonograph  by  a pricked  finger,  but  it 
IS  much  more  true  that  the  research  man 
does  not  fluke  upon  the  serum  that  will 
neutralize  a disease-germ;  he  will  dis- 
cover it  by  endless  experiment  and  con- 
trivance. 

No  educated  man  can  discover  a 
serum,  or  hope  to  design  a multiphase 
dynamo.  To  do  this  astonishing  work 
man  needs  a substratum  of  general  and 
technical  knowledge.  This  is  being 
given  him  all  over  the  world,  where  the 
classics  are  slowly  vacating  the  schools 
and  more  quickly  the  universities,  where 
elementary  education  is  improving, 
where  laboratory  work  is  beginning  to 
mean  more  than^  bangs  and  smells, 
where  science  applied  to  dyes,  to  foods, 
to  metals,  has  established  itself  in  a 
generation  as  a sort  of  elder  sister  to  the 
pure  science  which  came  to  us  from 
alchemy.  This  goes  further  than  sci- 
ence, which  includes  mathematics;  not 
only  are  there  thousands  of  schools  for 
engineers,  but  the  universities  are  devel- 


oping on  morpholep,  psychology,  ap- 
plied philosophy,  history,  law,  constitu- 
tional practice,  etc.  This  is  happening 
all  over  the  world  and  creating  a sounder 
intellectual  mind.  Tliat  mind  is  far  too 
specialized,  but  still  it  is  a trained  mind, 
a little  more  able  than  the  old  passionate 
mind  to  accept  conclusions  which  do  not 
square  with  its  prejudices. 

In  France  and  Germany  education  is 
mainly  utilitarian,  which  I think  un- 
fortunate, except  from  the  point  of  view 
of  intellectual  production;  in  England 
the  desire  for  "useful”  education  has 
not  yet  gone  very  far  in  the  public 
schools,  which  still  bring  forth  the  admi- 
rable type  of  idiotic  gentleman,  but  al- 
ready in  the  old  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  there  is  a strong  move- 
ment against  compulsory  Greek,  which 
will  develop  against  compulsory  Latin. 
As  the  new  universities  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns,  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
London,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  grow  up, 
the  movement  will  be  precipitated  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  they  have 
always  been  kicked  into  leadership,  and 
no  doubt  will  be  kicked  again.  In  Amer- 
ica the  movement  is  perhaps  more  pro- 
nounced, but  more  peculiar,  because  you 
appear  to  desire  equally  riches  and  cult- 
ure. You  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
make  castes;  you  have  been  too  busy 
making  a great  country. 

I do  not  say  that  all  this  is  agreeable. 
It  is  not,  for  education,  once  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  useless,  is  throwing  out 
equally  dangerous  roots  into  the  useful. 
(As  if  we  knew  what  is  useful  and  what 
is  useless  in  a life  that  must  end  in  a 
passage  through  the  needle’s  eye!)  I do 
not  like  to  think  that  a scholar  should 
ask  himself  whether  a subject  will  pay; 
it  is  distasteful  that  he  should  learn 
Russian  to  trade  in  Russia,  and  not  to 
read  Dostoievsky.  There  will  be  a re- 
action, for  all  fevers  fall.  A period 
must  come  when  a new  Virchow  leads 
a crusade  for  the  humanities,  for  philoso- 
phy, for  the  arts,  and  will  make  fashion- 
able "culture  for  culture’s  sake.”  But 
before  then  the  world  must  sink  deeper 
into  materialist  education.  That  educa- 
tion will  profit  the  world  materially, 
because  it  makes  the  soil  in  which  inven- 
tion grows.  It  appears  to  be  a good 
thing  that  ten  ears  of  corn  should  be 
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made  to  grow  where  once  there  grew  but 
one,  and  so  I suppose  we  must  assume 
that  it  is  a good  tning  if  a machine  can 
be  induced  to  produce  a million  tin  tacks 
in  ten  minutes  instead  of  half  an  hour, 
although  I do  not  quite  know  why  we 
^ould  assume  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
boys  and  girls  whom  we  draw  from  the 
peasantry,  the  artisans,  whom  we  fill 
with  dreams  of  becoming  young  gentle- 
men in  black  coats  and  perfect  ladies, 
are  likely  to  produce  a more  nervous  and 
intellectually  acquisitive  race,  that  they 
are  more  observant,  more  anxious  to 
apprehend  intellectually  than  were  their 
forefathers,  who  only  wanted  to  live. 
That  class  is  to-day  producing  the 
industrial  chemist,  the  technical  agri- 
culturist, the  electrician,  the  stone  and 
timber  expert,  etc.  The  doctor,  the  solici- 
tor, even  the  clergyman,  are  intellectu- 
ally better  trained  than  they  were,  more 
inclined  to  keep  up-to-date  by  means  of 
the  journals  of  their  societies  and  of  the 
latest  books.  I think  that  class  is  likely 
to  give  us  a sufficient  group  of  Edisons, 
Pasteurs,  Faradays,  Rontgens.  The 
coming  centuries  will  inevitably  see  sci- 
entific developments  which  we  only 
guess  at — synthetic  foods,  synthetic 
fuels,  metals  drawn  from  the  sea,  the 
restoration  of  tissues,  the  prolongation 
of  life,  the  applications  of  radio-active 
energy;  we  may  assist  at  developments 
such  as  systematicithought-transference, 
enlarge  valuable  organs  such  as  the  lungs 
and  procure  the  atrophy  of  useless  ones 
such  as  the  appendix.  We  have  prac- 
tically created  protoplasm,  and  may 
soon  reach  the  amoeba — stumble  per- 
haps a little  further  toward  the  triumph 
that  would  make  man  divine,  the  crea- 
tion of  life.  We  have  everything  to 
help  us.  Early  genius  was  handicapped 
by  naving  very  little  to  build  on,  by  find- 
ing it  almost  impossible  to  learn  any- 
thing, because  up  to  the  eighteenth 
century  anything  and  anybody  intel- 
lectually valuable  was  burned;  early  gen- 
ius could  depend  only  upon  itself;  it 
could  not  correlate  its  discoveries  with 
those  of  others;  nobody  could  assist  it 
toward  proof;  genius  always  had  to 
begin  again  at  the  beginning,  and  as  a 
result  made  only  occasional  discoveries, 
w that  the  ignorance  of  the  world  was 
like  an  uncharted  sea,  dotted  here  and 


there  with  a ship  of  knowledge  unable  to 
signal  to^  another.  That  is  over.  No 
hypothesis  is  too  daring,  no  claim  is  too 
great;  every  specialist  is  inflamed  with 
an  insatiable  appetite  for  more  knowl- 
edge, and,  on  the  whole,  he  is  willing  to 
publish  his  own.  This  means  that  thou- 
sands, some  of  them  men  of  talent,  are 
cooperating  on  a single  point,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  will  achieve 
more  tnan  the  outcast  whom  his  fellows 
could  not  understand. 

Such  a future  is  not  open  to  the  arts, 
for  they  endeavor  to-day  to  appeal  not 
to  small  classes,  but  to  “the  public”; 
this  means  that  they  must  startle  or 
remain  unknown.  The  outcast  was  not 
always  so  tempted;  sometimes  he  sold 
himself  to  a patron,  but  there  were  not 
many  of  them,  and  so  the  artist  worked 
for  himself,  hoping  at  best  that  a lim- 
ited cultured  class  would  recognize  him; 
to-day  he  must  sing  to  a deaf  public, 
and  so  is  tempted  to  bray.  It  is  there- 
fore in  science  and  statesmanship  that 
the  romantic  quality  of  the  future  will 
be  found.  Romance  is  a maligned  word, 
debased  to  fit  any  calf-love;  romance  is 
pinkish,  or  bluish,  tender,  feeble,  and 
ends  in  orange-blossom,  or,  as  the  case 
may  be,  tears  by  the  side  of  mother’s 
grave.  That  is  the  romance  of  the  pro- 
vincial touring  company.  True  romance 
is  virile,  generous,  and  its  voice  is  as 
that  of  the  trumpet.  Romance  is  the 
wage  of  the  watcher  who  with  ever-open 
eyes  scans  the  boundless  air  in  eternal 
expectation  that  a thing  unknown  will 
appear.  Romance  is  the  quest  of  the 
unknown  thing;  it  is  Don  Quixote  riding 
Rozinante,  Vasco  da  Gama  for  the  first 
time  passing  the  Cape;  romance  is  every 
little  boy  who  dug  in  the  back  garden 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  antipodes. 
For  the  romantic  goal  is  always  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hill;  everlastingly  we 
seek  it  in  love,  for  the  spirit  of  the  loved 
thing  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,^ 
because,  more  exactly,  what  we  seek  is 
on  the  other  side  of  ourselves. 

In  our  modem  world  it  is  possible  to 
lead  the  romantic  life,  even  tnough  the 
equator  and  the  poles  be  accessible  to 
the  touring  agencies,  even  though  most 
loves  be  contracts,  for  we  live  in  times  of 
disturbance,  where  war,  international 
and  civil,  holds  its  sway,  where  democra- 
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des  stir,  where  men  are  exalted  and 
abased.  All  times,  no  doubt,  were  stir- 
ring, and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  they  followed  almost  every- 
where the  same  course.  After  the  inva- 
sion of  the  barbarians  romance  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  rough  knights,  who 
established  order  by  the  sword;  it 
passed  to  the  more  spiritual  knights, 
who  went  forth  on  the  Crusade;  then 
the  kings  dominated  the  knights,  creat- 
ing states,  while  the  citizens  raised  their 
banners  and  exacted  equality  with  kings; 
the  age  of  exploration  came,  the  triumph 
of  the  merchant  in  India,  Virginia,  Hud- 
son’s Bay;  wealth  arose,  an  ambitious 
foe  of  royal  and  aristocratic  power. 
Then  came  the  revolutions,  the  Amer- 
ican, the  French,  the  European  struggle 
of  18^8,  the  grand  battle  against  slavery, 
culminating  m your  country.  That  was 
romance,  all  that  excitement,  ambition, 
achievement,  carrying  its  men  Mgh.  If 
citizen  slays  aristocrat,  if  rich  mian  slays 
labor,  now  labor  may  slay  rich  man. 
Divisions  of  blood  have  fallen  and  every 
day  fall  lower,  as  the  Portuguese,  the 
Chinese,  the  Russians  set  up  republican 
states  where  no  blood  is  blue.  That  is 
not  the  end,  for  the  modem  division  is 
economic,  and  the  romance  of  man- 
kind will  be  the  establishment  of  states 
where  strife  will  kill  strife,  where  tol- 
erance, if  not  justice,  can  reign;  where 
discontent  will  give  way  to  a content  not 
ignoble. 

In  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies many  romantic  lives  have  been 
led;  startling  persons  have  risen  like 
meteors,  and  a few  still  bum  like 
suns.  Men  like  Cecil  Rhodes,  like  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  like  President  Carran- 
za, Mr.  Rockefeller,  Prince  Kropot- 
kin, have  lived  startling  lives  of  con- 


test and  desire.  In  these  movements 
still  obscure,  where  labor  will  array 
itself  against  wealth,  where  hideous, 
tyrannic  things  will  be  done  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  where  hatred  will 
smooth  the  path  to  love,  I think  there 
will  be  extraordinary  careers  because 
nothing  is  impossible  to  men,  and  a few 
things  may  become  possible  to  women. 
Many  say  too  lightly  that  opportunity 
is  not  as  great  as  under  ElizaTOth.  They 
forget  that  if  the  arts  are  sick,  other 
careers  are  open;  while  no  man  could 
expect  coronation  by  Elizabeth,  he  can 
now  aim  at  the  high  crown  of  the  love 
or  hatred  of  Demos.  Republics,  too,  can 
have  their  Rasputins. 

The  future  of  genius  lies  with  science 
and  the  state,  because  the  state  has 
effected  a eorner  in  power  and  romance. 
For  art  and  letters  there  is  little  hope 
in  a growingly  mechanical  civilization, 
because  the  modern  powerful  depend 
upon  the  mob  and  not  upon  each  other; 
therefore,  as  Napoleon  said,  they  must 
be  a little  like  the  mob — be  the  super- 
mob. In  their  view,  as  in  the  view  of 
those  who  follow  them,  art  cannot  rival 
money  and  domination.  The  mob  hates 
the  arts  whenever  they  rise  high,  for 
the  arts  can  be  felt,  but  not  understood; 
at  other  times  it  scorns  them.  Therefore, 
the  arts  must  suffer  from  the  atmosphere 
of  indifference  they  must  breathe.  They 
will  not  vanish,  for  mankind  needs  al- 
ways to  express  itself,  its  aspiration,  its 
content,  its  discontent;  those  three  can 
be  expressed  only  in  the  arts.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  arts  can  aspire 
to  thrones  or  be  worthy  of  them;  as 
science  and  the  state  dwarf  them  they 
must  become  little  stimulants,  sing  little 
songs  that  will  less  atid  l^s  be  heard 
amid  the  roar  of  the  spinning  world. 
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F there’s  one  time  more 
than  another  that  a 
man  wants  to  be  care- 
ful whom  he  associates 
with,  it’s  when  he’s 
shipwrecked.  You  see, 
a shipwreck  is  such  an 
intimate  affair,  and,  while  you  might  be 
glad  to  eat  with  anybody  before  you 
starved  with  him,  you’d  rather  know 
something  of  his  disposition,  sour  or 
kindly,  and  his  morals,  tough  or  easy, 
and  also  his  habits — vegetarian  or  other- 
wise. For  his  tastes  might  not  suit  you 
at  all.  And  that’s  why  Andrew  Haroen 
declares  that  the  next  time  he  gets  cast 
away  he’s  going  to  pick  his  company 
well  ahead. 

Looking  back  on  it  now,  you  can’t 
begrudge  nim  his  little  fling  in  this  man- 
ner of  speaking,  and  his  theory  is  sound 
as  far  as  it  goes.  But  the  mere  truth  is 
that  when  these  events  happened  he 
didn’t  have  much  choice  or  much  notion 
of  choosing.  He  found  himself  floating 
around  in  the  Arafura  Sea  on  a chicken- 
coop,  and  without  being  over-curious 
about  the  circumstances,  he  counted 
himself  pretty  lucky  right  there — ^which 
he  was. 

If  you  should  push  west  of  Torres  and 
escape  the  innumerable  coral  - reefs, 
mostly  uncharted,  and  if  you  should 
turn  up  on  a northerly  slant  and  run 
far  enough,  without  getting  your  plates 
ripped,  or  your  bow  stove,  or  carried  a 
hundred^  miles  off  your  course  by  the 
crazy  tides  and  currents,  why  then 
ou’re  in  the  Arafura  Sea.  And  you  can 
ave  it.  Nobody  ever  uses  it  except 
Chinese  junks  after  tripang,  and  Malay 
poachers  after  pearls,  and  woolly-headed 
Papua  fishers  after  dugong,  and  Bugis 
pirate  prows  after  all  of  them,  and 
maybe  a Dutch  gunboat  after  every 
one  else.  It’s  just  a lonely  stretch  of 
blue  between  New  Guinea  and  the  Am 
Islands  and  the  most  forsaken  corner  in 
that  Eastern  Archipelago,  which  is  to 


say  the  most  forsaken  part  in  all  the 
warm  waters  of  the  eartn. 

But  it  was  Andrew  Harben’s  duty,  and 
his  delight,  to  go  poking  around  in  queer 
regions.  A dirty  little  tramp  steamer 
had  taken  him  aboard  at  Merawkay, 
only  to  knock  her  brains  out  and  sink 
with  all  hands  in  a hurricane,  leaving 
nothing  worth  the  mention  except  An- 
drew Harben  and  the  aforesaid  chicken- 
coop. 

A curious  thing,  if  you’ve  ever  noticed, 
is  that  it  always  does  seem  to  be  a 
chicken-coop  in. such  cases.  There  are 
a hundred  likelier  objects  about  a ves- 
sel’s deck,  and  you  might  expect  the 
perishing  mariner  would  grab  a spar  or 
an  oar  or  a hatch-cover  or  some  other 
maritime  furnishing.  But  seemingly  he 
never  does.  And  thus  with  Andrew 
Harben  when  the  Geelong,  having  dodged 
a hundred  reefs,  ran  atop  of  the  hundred 
and  first  and  spread  out  like  a rotten 
box  when  you  kick  it  against  a wall.  It 
was  then  the  worst  of  a most  furious 
night,  with  no  hope  of  aid  in  the  sea, 
and  the  wind  raging.  Andrew  Harben 
went  whirling  and  spinning  through  the 
smother  like  a pea  in  a stew-kettle. 
He  got  caught  in  a raffle  of  cordage  and 
mn  under  by  one  of  the  boats  which  was 
already  gun’le  under  and  full  of  yelling 
Kanakas;  he  was  tossed  about  with 
kegs  and  crates  and  gratings  until  it  was 
a wonder  he  wasn’t  smashed.  At  last 
he  did  get  a whack  from  a splintered 
ard,  but  just  as  his  strength  was  going 
e fetched  up  against  an  object  riding 
light  and  free  to  which  he  clung.  It  was 
the  chicken-coop. 

Then  Andrew  Harben  knew  that  his 
time  had  not  come  yet,  for  he  had  heard 
about  chicken-coops  in  shipwrecks  be- 
fore. So  he  hung  on  with  all  his  fingers 
and  toes,  and  in  the  midst  of  that 
howling  hurricane,  exhausted  by  his  ef- 
forts, he  at  last  fell  fast  asle^. 

In  his  early  years  Andrew  Harben  had 
lived  on  a farm  near  Wooloomooloo 
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Here  he  had  developed  a most  inquiring 
genius  for  natural  history.  He  declared 
that  he  knew  the  cows  and  the  cocka- 
toos and  the  chickens  and  katydids  by 
their  first  names,  and  undoubtedly  he 
was  familiar  with  the  language  peculiar 
to  each. 

And  so,  on  the  following  morning, 
when  Andrew  Harben  heard  — or 
thought  he  heard — “ the  sound  that 
wakes  the  honest  countryman  the  world 
around  ” he  naturally  felt  as  if  he  must 
be  a boy  once  more,  with  the  breakfast 
bacon  frying  and  the  farmer  calling  him 
to  shake  himself  up  out  of  that  and  go 
and  tend  the  calves.  Only  it  seemed  as 
if  the  mattress  was  lumpier  than  usual, 
and  that  his  bed  was  swinging  like  a 
basket. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  there  he 
was  on  the  chicken-coop  under  a clear 
dawn  that  lighted  the  empty  ocean  from 
rim  to  rim.  Just  Andrew  Harben  and 
the  chicken-coop,  and  not  another  thing 
in  sight. 

He  put  his  two  hands  to  his  aching 
head  and  stared  about  him,  trying  to 
comprehend  what  had  happened.  What 
with  the  wreck  and  the  crack  he’d  had 
from  that  yard  and  the  dream  of  happy 
times  and  this  revelation  coming  so 
sharp  atop  of  all,  he  was  pretty  badly 
mixed.  But  he  understood  at  last. 

He  recalled  quite  well  how  he’d 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Geelong  in  an 
evil  hour.  Her  skipper  was  big  Blondel, 
whom  you’ll  still  near  talk  of  through 
the  Solomons  and  down  to  Cooktown,  a 
blackbirder  in  the  open  days  and  a hrst- 
class  pirate.  And  the  Geelong  herself 
was  known  and  watched  for  a suspicious 
character  wherever  there’s  a power  to 
police  the  waterways.  But  they  were 
new  to  Andrew  Harben,  both  man  and 
ship,  when  he  met  up  with  them  at 
Merawkay. 

He  first  spied  Blondel  coming  along 
the  shore  street  at  the  river  mouth,  a 
great  hairy  hulk  of  a man  in  pink  paja- 
mas and  a sea-jacket,  shooting  biscuits 
out  of  his  pocket  for  the  little  black 
cannibal  kids  to  scramble  for  among 
the  little  black  cannibal  pigs  in  the  yel- 
low sunshine,  and  laughing  jovially  in 
his  beard.  And  Andrew  Harben  thought 
he’d  never  seen  such  a hearty  old  tar- 
paulin nor  a better  partner  for  a certain 


bold  and  dangerous  game  he  had  in 
view,  and  he  still  thought  so  when  they 
fell  into  talk  on  the  stringpiece  of  the 
wharf  a little  later. 

“I  was  wondering  what  your  steamer 
is  good  for,”  he  ventured,  nodding  tow- 
ard the  Geelong  in  the  roadstead,  and  a 
rusty  old  hooker  she  looked  a-rolling 
there  on  the  rusty-brown  flood. 

“And  w’y  should  you  wonder,  sir?” 
asked  Blondel. 

“I’m  a naturalist,”  explained  Andrew 
Harben.  “It’s  my  vocation  in  natural 
history  to  seek  after  unique  specimens 
which  may  be  valuable  to  me.  I’ve  seen 
nothing  for  some  time  hereabouts  to 
compare  with  your  ship.” 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  Blondel  began,  in 
friendly,  confidential  tones,  “there  was 
once  she  were  good  for  eleven  knots. 
But  wot  with  the  blasted  labor  regula- 
tions and  the  missionaries  and  the  sea 
patrol  and  the  cables  and  all,  w’y — 
where’s  the  use?  At  present  she’s  good 
for  anything  that  promises  money. 
Would  you  like  to  hire  her,  sir,  or  buy 
her,  maybe  ?” 

“No,”  said  Andrew  Harben,  “but  it’s 
a bet  I made  with  myself  that  she’d 
likely  be  the  fastest  craft  now  sojourning 
in  these  adjacent  waters.  The  Govern- 
ment gunboat  can’t  do  but  nine.” 

Blondel  eyed  him  over  in  the  smiling 
way  he  had.  “I’ll  have  you  note,  my 
dear  sir,  that  I’m  a peaceable  trader 
and  I’ve  come  after  wild  nutmegs,  which 
is  legal,  besides  being  things  with  plain 
names  as  you  can  see  and  feel  and 
weigh  in  your  ’ands.” 

“Well,  I’m  a peaceable  scientist  my- 
self,” retorted  Harben,  “and  I been  ex- 
perimenting along  these  coasts  for  ’most 
anything  I could  find.  Here’s  one,  for 
instance.  How  would  you  like  to  see 
and  feel  and  weigh  in  your  hand  a nut- 
meg like  that?  And  would  you  care  so 
awTly  whether  it  was  legal  or  not?” 

Whereupon  he  flashed  in  his  fingers 
and  held  up  a pearl,  a large,  wonderful 
pearl,  like  a drop  of  frozen  moonshine, 
such  as  a queen  might  hope  to  wear. 

“Mong  Dew!"  exclaimed  Blondel, 
whose  French  rose  up  in  him  when  agi- 
tated. "Mong  Dew!" 

“Worth  a thousand  pounds  from  the 
first  dealer,”  declared  Andrew  Harben. 

“Can  you  get  any  more?”  Blondd 
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refuge  for  ruddy  thieves  and  Sydney 
wharf  rats,  all  pals  of  Blondel.  They 
inducted  him  into  the  ways  of  h.is  new 
profession.  The  whole  crew  were  drunk, 
and  they  manifested  a sudden  interest  in 
natural  history,  as  you  might  say,  by 
ravenously  sacking  Andrew  Harben’s 
chests,  and  they  would  have  sacked 
Andrew  Harben,  too,  if  the  skipper  had 
not  arrived  unexpectedly  and  knocked 
them  all  into  the  scuppers. 

“Is  this  our  compact?”  cried  Andrew 
Harben,  indignant.  “Would  you  mur- 
der me  on  the  high  seas.?” 

“It’s  that  pearl,”  replied  Blondel. 
“You  should  not  carry  such  temptation 
for  the  men  to  hear  of.  Best  give  it  me 
to  keep.” 

“I  left  it  safe  ashore,”  said  Andrew 
Harben. 

Then  Blondel  took  him  by  the  shoul- 
der and  smiled  down  at  him,  for,  though 
Andrew  Harben  was  a'  fine  built  chap 
himself,  Blondel  was  a finer,  and  he  said: 

“A  lie,  but  no  matter.  I’ll  call  it  in 
when  I like.  And  meantime  you  see 
your  place  here?  You  see  what  you 
amount  to  among  men  of  their  teeth, 
and  what  chance  you  stand  if  you  think 
to  bargain  with  us,  or  split  on  us  after? 
Naturalist  — natural  ’istory  — naturally 
’istorical  dam’  fool,”  he  continued,  “you 
went  far  out  of  your  depths  when  you 
came  dealing  with  me.  Go  up  on  the 
bridge  now  and  mind  your  eye  till  some- 
body gives  you  another  order,  and  then 
mind  that.  Sharp!”  he  commanded. 
“Look  slippy!” 

There  was  nothing  friendly  about  him 
this  time,  but  only  a smiling  fearsome- 
ness and  contempt.  A fearsome  man  he 
was,  and  Andrew  Harben  was  glad  to 
creep  trembling  away  and  hide  himself, 
feeling  sick  and  beaten  and  afraid,  which 
was  worst  of  all.  And  for  two  days  he 
had  leisure  to  meditate  on  the  draw- 
backs of  a criminal  career,  up  to  the 
very  moment  when  they  all  went  to 
wreck,  all  thieves  together,  in  the  whirl 
of  the  hurricane. 

These  were  the  recollections  that 
crowded  upon  Andrew  Harben  the  morn- 
ing he  came  to  himself  on  that  chicken- 
coop  and  began  his  strange  voyaging 
with  the  same.  Instead  of  thanking  his 
stars  on  all-fours  for  present  mercies, 
and  taking  sober  thought  for  his  w'el- 


fare,  he  chiefly  rejoiced  to  be  rid  of  the 
Geelong.  It  struck  him  as  a proper  jest 
that  those  ruddy  rascals  had  gone  diving 
after  their  own  pearls,  and  it  was  a 
satisfaction  to  picture  the  villain  Blondel 
looking  for  treasure  in  a hotter  sea  not 
on  the  chart.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  loose  his  belt  and  the  sheath  of  his 
knife  and  to  see  if  his  pearl  was  safe 
inside.  He  took  it  out  and  admired  it, 
sitting  there  heedless  of  his  predica- 
ment, but  when  he  put  it  away  again, 
and  turned  to  the  big,  round  horizon 
once  more,  the  dreadful  loneliness  of 
those  waters  closed  in  on  him  with  a 
sudden  clammy  grip. 

“I’m  all  alone,”  reflected  Andrew 
Harben.  “All  alone  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea.  Cast  away  on  a poultry-crate — 
and  all  alone!” 

And  just  at  that  instant — “Chawk — 
adoo — adoo!”  came  a blast  in  his  ear. 

He  spun  around  as  if  shot,  the  hair 
lifting  from  his  scalp  while  he  clutched 
frantically  at  the  crate  to  save  himself 
from  pitching  overboard.  Sticking 
through  the  slats  at  the  other  end  of  the 
coop  he  saw  the  head  of  a huge  rooster. 
Yes,  that  was  the  companion  of  Andrew 
Harben  in  his  shipwreck,  the  only  other 
visible  survivor  of  the  lost  tramp  steamer 
Geelong.  A full-grown  Shanghai  rooster, 
alive  and  lusty,  though  somewhat  damp, 
wearing  his  red  comb  straight  as  a 
brigadier,  and  regarding  Andrew  Harben 
^uite  pointedly,  as  much  as  to  ask  who 
in  the  deuce  he  was  and  what  he  was 
doing  on  a gentleman’s  private  raft. 

Andrew  Harben,  in  his  sudden  relief, 
was  fairly  caught  betwixt  laughing  and 
crying  in  a mad  sort  of  humor.  And  his 
heart  w'armed  toward  the  creature — a 
landlubber  like  himself,  and  reminding 
him  of  those  rustic  days  by  Wooloo- 
mooloo. 

“’Tis  the  fowl  of  the  field  sent  to 
comfort  me  on  the  raging  deep,”  he 
exclaimed.  “Happy  omen!” 

He  could  not  be  easy  in  his  mind  until 
he  had  found  a name  for  him,  and  so  he 
named  him  Noah,  which  w’as  good  and 
home-sounding,  and  borrowed  besides 
from  the  great  navigator  who  was  land- 
ward bred  himself  and  the  first  to  sail 
out  in  a coop  on  any  sea. 

“Noah,”  he  said,  “you  and  me,  as 
shipmates,  have  got  to  get  better  ac- 
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blakang  tanna  of  the  Arus,  which  means 
not  the  back  country,  but  the  coast,  the 
country  at  the  back  of  everything — the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth.  One  step 
into  that  green  wall  of  verdure  and  he 
could  wander  till  he  dropped  or  till  the 
wild  black  men  of  the  forest  dropped 
him  with  their  poison  arrows.  He  knew 
this,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  no  hope 
except  in  Blondel. 

“But  you’re  here — ” 

“Me?”  said  Blondel.  “Oh  yes,  I’m 
here  and  quite  well,  thank’ ee.  I been 
staying  to  see  if  the  sad  sea  waves  would 
bring  me  any  salvage.  I’ve  lost  my 
ship  and  my  crew  and  my  trade  and 
cargo.  I’ve  lost  everything  I had.  But 
now  I’ve  got  you,  and  that  makes  up 
for  much.  My  word — mong  Detv”  he 
said,  “’ow  ’appy  that  makes  me.” 

“Without  water.?”  asked  Andrew  Har- 
ben. 

“Oh  no,”  replied  Blondel,  smiling. 
“I  never  said  so.  You  see,  I brought 
mine  with  me.  I brought  a lot.  No 
less  than  a scuttle-butt.”  Here  he 
patted  the  keg  on  which  he  sat.  “It’s 
quite  cool  and  delicious,  but  of  course 
very  rare  and  valuable,  too.  It  grieves 
me  you  should  have  left  that  pearl  of 
yours  safe  behind  at  Merawkay,  else  I 
might  sell  you  some.” 

He  smiled  again  in  his  sinister  way, 
and  just  then  the  chicken-coop  grounded 
beside  them  at  the  water’s  edge.  Noah, 
stepping  off  upon  the  shore  in  his  lordly 
way,  stretched  and  preened’  himself  in 
all  his  dignity. 

“More  salvage,”  said  Blondel.  “Pres- 
ently we  will  celebrate  this  happy  re- 
union— you  and  me  and  this  ancient 
at  the  board,  and  maybe  I’ll  give  you  a 
drumstick  if  you’re  nice.  Hurry  up  w'ith 
that  pearl!”  he  broke  out,  snappishly. 
“I’m  getting  ’ungry.” 

“I  scorn  to  deceive,”  said  Andrew 
Harben.  “I  have  the  pearl,  but  it’s  not 
rightfully  mine,  and  rather  than  barter 
with  stolen  goods  or  consent  to  your 
foul  and  bloody-minded  plans  we  will 
even  turn  our  faces  to  the  wilderness  and 
take  our  chances,  me  and  my  shipmate 
together.” 

Blondel  sat  staring.  “ Bird he  said. 
“Shipmate?”  And  he  laughed.  Then 
he  reached  from  his  pocket  a bit  of 
biscuit  and  began  to  crumble  and  to 
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strew  it  on  the  sand.  “Here,  chick!” 
he  called.  “Here,  chick — chick!” 

“ Noah !”  cried  Andrew.  “ Don’t  listen !” 

But  Noah  did.  With  the  feast  spread 
before  him,  he  made  one  joyful  dive 
into  those  crumbs,  and  Andrew  Harben 
found  himself  deserted,  naked  and  for- 
lorn indeed. 

“I’m  done!”  he  groaned.  “Give  me 
the  water.”  He  unloosed  his  belt  and 
handed  over  the  pearl.  And  Blondel 
left  the  keg  to  him  at  his  will. 

The  first  drink  was  just  so  much  steam 
going  down  and  the  next  only  sizzled  in 
his  throat,  but  by  the  ninth  or  tenth 
his  skin  began  to  swell  out  and  his  heart 
to  rise.  He  looked  over  at  Blondel 
holding  the  treasure  in  the  cup  of  his 
hand,  that  glorious  bulb  of  moonshine, 
and  gloating  over  it.  He  thought  of  all 
he  had  suffered  on  account  of  that  un- 
lucky pearl.  When  he  looked  again  at  his 
false  - hearted  companion,  something 
seemed  to  snap  in  his  breast. 

“No!”  he  cried,  of  a sudden.  “By 
God,  no!  If  I’m  bound  to  be  wicked 
anyhow  you’ve  got  to  fight  me  for  it.” 

Straightway  he  struck  the  pearl  from 
Blondel’s  hand  and  quick  the  knives 
were  out  and  flashing  on  the  beach. 
Man  to  man  and  blade  to  blade,  they 
closed  and  they  clashed,  circling  over 
the  white  sand,  and  always  Andrew 
Harben  was  pressing  in  to  force  the 
issue.  How  it  might  have  finished  none 
can  say,  for  in  the  midst  of  their  scuf- 
fling they  heard  a voice  sing  out,  and 
when  they  turned  seaward  there  was  an 
audience  that  gave  them  pause. 

Beyond  the  reef  lay  a tubby  little  war- 
ship, and  close  in  came  one  of  her  boats 
with  a natty  crew  at  the  oars  and  a 
fresh-washed  young  officer  handling  a 
rifle  in  the  stern. 

“Zo  sorry  to  interrupt,”  he  said,  as 
he  hopped  ashore. 

He  knew  what  had  happened  as  soon 
as  he  spied  the  wrecked  cutter  on  the 
beach. 

“We  been  zweeping  up  a collection  of 
your  survivors  from  every  bay.  You 
are  the  zaintlemen  zat  started  from 
Meraw’kay  after  nutmegs?  I mus’  .warn 
you,”  went  on  the  officer.  “Our  Govern- 
ment hass  made  a big  swear  against 
poachers.  If  we  find  zo  much  as  one 
blessed  little  nutmeg  of  zat  kind  be- 
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With  the  Guns 

BY  ARTHUR  HUNT  CHUTE 

Late  of  the  Canadian  Field  Artillery 

HE  artillery  is  the  last  tered^  beside  him,  said,  *‘We  may  be 
dashing  phase  of  the  dead  in  a minute,  but  I wouldn't  be  else- 
war  game.  For  the  where  for  thousands.”  This  is  the  feel- 
cavalry  and  the  infan-  ing  at  the  guns,  where,  over  death  and 

try  the  Han  of  old-time  chaos,  the  voice  of  man  still  holds  the 

combat  has  passed,  but  mastery. 

the  glory  of  Mars  still  To  an  old  artilleryman  the  gun  pos- 
lingers  with  the  guns.  ^ sesses  a soul,  a soul  that  speaks  for  nim. 

He  is  a slow  and  timorous  spirit  in-  In  the  rage  of  battle  the  voice  of  the 

deed  who  does  not  feel  a quickening  of  guns  is  the  voice  of  rage  for  the  men  who 
the  pulse^  as  he  beholds  a battery  of  serve  them. 

horse  artillery  going  by  at  the  gallop,  For  two  years  I moved  up  and[  down 
, , , . , , the  various  portions  of  our  line  in 

With  steeds  that  neither  gods  nor  man  France,  ever  learning  more  of  our  beastly 

And”8creams  that  drive  your  innards  cold.  the  knowledge  of  their  atroci- 

^ ties  produced  m my  soul  not  a mere 

War  in  the  front-line  trenches  to-day  spirit  of  opposition  but  a flaming  pas- 
is  less  glorious  than  a slaughter-house  in  sion. 

Chicago.  But  to  stand  in  the  darkness  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  September, 
of  the  night  behind  a battery,  listening  I9i6,it  wasn't  somebody  else's quarrel;  it 
to  the  sighing  of  the  windfs  and  the  was  my  own  hght.  With  me  were  a 
rustling  of  the  trees,  then  out  of  silence  group  of  the  old  First  Canadian  Artillery 
to  hear  a voice,  imperious  and  sharp,  drivers,  every  single  one  of  whom  had  a 
ring  out,  “Battery,  fire!”  and  to  see  the  personal  hatred  in  his  soul  for  the  Huns, 
lightnings  leap  and  feel  the  earth  rever-  We  were  moving  up  with  ammunition 
berate,  is  a memorable  experience.  It  is  for  our  greatest  bombardment  on  the 
as  though  one  had  heard  and  seen  the  Somme.  Imagine,  then,  the  music  to 
mighty  Jove  let  loose  the  thunders.  our  ears  as  we  tore  over  the  last  crest 

For  the  poor  infantrymen,  crouching  and  heard  the  unbroken  voice  of  a thou- 
like  hunted  beasts  under  the  crashing  sand  guns  speaking  down  Sausage  Vat- 
parapet  of  the  front  line,  there  is  little  ley.  ft  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
of  splendor  in  modern  war.  But  back  and  pitch  dark,  but  the  long  valley  Jt- 
with  the  guns,  to  hear  a quiet  voice  di-  self  was  one  continual  stream  of  leaping 
recting  fire,  and  to  look  out  as  from  a lightning.  Over  a thousand  guns  were 
height  upon  the  storm,  to  behold  far  massed  there  that  morning,  and  every 
and  wide  across  the  night  that  white  and  gun  was  firing  at  white  heat, 
iridescent  line  where  star-shells  flame  At  first  far  away,  like  distant  surf,  I 
and  Vere  rockets  flash,  where  red  signals  heard  the  bombardment.  But  as  I came 
of  distress  call  out  through  bursting  over  the  top  of  each  successive  hill  the 
clouds  of  shrapnel — to  see  and  hear  all  sound  grew  louder,  and  as  I rode  my 
this  is  to  feel  the  thrill  of  battle.  horse  over  the  last  crest  and  Sausage 

That  trail  ofiridescent  white  is  leaping  Valley  burst  out  before  me  it  seemed 
hell  for  the  men  who  hold  the  trenches,  that  the  whirlwinds  of  thunder  would 
but  for  the  gunners  who  loosen  the  light-  sweep  me  from  my  saddle, 
nings  it  is  still  replete  with  the  splendor  For  a moment  I was  dazed  by  the 
of  war.  Lord  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  awful  shock  of  noises.  Then  the  mean- 
Copenhagen,  when  the  mast  was  splin-  ing  of  it  all  flashed  upon  me,  and  I was 
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happy — a creature  of  the  very  storm 
itself.  This  was  England’s  answer  to  the 
Hun,  our  voice  to  the  Beast.  From  the 
smoking  chimneys  of  our  arsenals  to  the 
reeking  mouths  of  our  guns  w&  had  one 
spirit,  and  now  down  Sausage  Valley 
with  an  unbroken  voice  that  spirit  spoke. 

The  rapid  - fire  i8  - pounders  were 
massed  with  ouick  staccato;  6o-pounders 
spoke  with  tne  crack  of  a giant  whip- 
lash; 9.2-  and  12-inch  howitzers  bayed 
like  bloodhounds  from  hell;  while  the 
naval  gun§  behind  added  their  roar  to 
the  diapason  of  battle.  Altogether, 
blended  in  one  voice,  this  was  our  chal- 
lei^e  to  the  German  Song  of  Hate. 

The  picture  of  Sausage  Valley  on  the 
Somme,  as  it  stretched  out  before  me 
that  morning,  was  my  most  splendid 
spectacle  of  all  this  war;  it  was  a spec- 
tacle of  the  glory  of  the  guns. 

Few  realize  that  modem  artillery  in 
the  field  still  thrills  with  war’s  romance. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  article  to  show  some- 
thing of  that  dashing  side  of  war,  and 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  day’s  work 
for  the  servants  of  the  guns. 

There  are  three  different  branches  of 
artillery — light,  siege,  and  heavy.  With 
the  light  guns  one  sees  the  most  advent- 
ure, for  it  is  fullest  of  danger  and  dash. 
The  siege  artillery  includes  the  howitzers 
above  the  4.5.  The  4.5  is  included  in 
the  light  artillery.  The  difference  be- 
tween a howitzer  and  an  ordinary  field- 
gun  is  that  the  howitzer  may  be  fired 
at  a higher  angle,  and  the  charge  may 
be  lessened  so  as  to  cause  a steep  angle 
of  descent.  The  howitzer  is  used  chiefly 
against  intrenchments  and  redoubts 
with  strong  overhead  protection.  When 
a field-gun  with  a maximum  charge 
would  pierce  through,  a howitzer  bursts 
in  from  the  top.  It  is  therefore  an  ideal 
un  against  intrenchments  and  over- 
ead  defenses. 

The  heavy  artillery  is  made  up  of  the 
long-range  naval  guns  of  heavy  caliber. 
They  are  used  to  take  on  distant  targets 
far  behind  the  enemy’s  lines.  I saw  a 
battery  of  6-inch  naval  guns  in  action 
one  day  near  Albert;  or,  to  be  more 
exact,  1 felt  them  in  action.  I was  rid- 
ing my  horse  in  front  of  the  battery,  and 
did  not  notice  the  long  barrels  pointing 
high  into  the  air  until  there  came  a re- 
port with  a whir  over  my  head,  and  a 


concussion  that  nearly  laid  me  on  the 
ground. 

For  a moment  I strained  my  ear  to 
the  whir  of  the  shell,  and  in  imagination 
I followed  the  great  projectile,  until  it 
crashed  into  some  peaceful  headquarters 
town  far  behind  the  Boche  trenches,  per- 
haps causing  consternation  to  a German 
general  and  his  staff,  or  perhaps  bursting 
on  the  cross-roads  amidst  a group  of 
ordnance  people,  who  esteemed  them- 
selves miles  outside  of  danger. 

We  call  the  shells  fired  by  the  great 
naval  guns  “Silent  Lizzies,”  because 
they  pass  with  such  high  velocity  that 
one  hardly  hears  them  in  their  flight. 
Like  a bolt  from  the  blue,  in  places 
where  folks  preen  themselves  on  their 
innraunity  from  shell-fire,  the  Silent 
Lizzie  may  burst  with  sudden  and  awful 
havoc. 

We  talk  a good  deal  about  the  15-inch 
guns  along  Ae  line,  but  we  never  see 
them  and  they  are  rarely  heard.  They 
are  moved  up  and  down  on  a railroad, 
and  are  situated  so  far  behind  as  to  be 
the  envy  of  all  the  men  on  the  front  line. 
One  often  hears  those  who  are  sick  of 
the  trenches  declare,  “In  the  next  war 
I’m  going  to  join  the  15-inch  guns.” 

In  the  Ypres  salient  last  year,  when- 
ever the  Germans  bombarded  the  town 
of  Poperinghe,  as  was  their  habit,  we 
always  got  buyr  with  our  15-inch  naval 
gun  in  reply.  This  15-inch  gun  was  laid 
on  a German  general’s  headquarters 
miles  behind  the  trenches.  A few  shots 
from  our  Silent  Lizzie  always  caused 
Fritz  to  cease  bombarding  Poperinghe, 
bearing  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  our 
long-distance  ranging.  Fritz,  by  his 
sudden  ceasing  of  fire,  mutely  implored, 
“Please  don’t  fire  any  more  of  those 
awful  things  at  my  general,  and  I won’t 
fire  any  more  at  the  women  in  Poper- 
inghe.” 

With  a battery  in  action  there  are 
three  distinct  zones  of  operations  First, 
the  Ammunition  Column;^  second,  the 
Guns;  third,  the  Observation  Post. 

THE  AMMUNITION  COLUMN 

The  supply  of  ammunition  to  the  ^ns 
is  a task  of  crucial  importance.  The 
issues  of  battle  depend  as  much  on  the 
proper  supply  of  shells  as  upon  the  skil- 
ful nandling  of  the  guns. 
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The  ammunition  c»mes  up  from  the 
seaboard  base  by  train.  It  is  delivered 
at  the  rail  head  of  the  army  to  motor- 
lorries,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
ammunition-dump,  situated  on  the 
fringes  of  the  zone  of  shell  fire. 

From  the  ammunition-dump  the  shells 
are  delivered  direct  to  the  guns.  The 
heavy  stuff  is  hauled  by  motor-lorry, 
while  the  light  artillery  keep  up  their 
supply  by  means  of  horse  transport. 
Before  a big  battle  an  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  the  coming  storm  is  the  road 
blocked  with  ammunition  limbers  mov- 
ing in  one  continuous  stream  toward 
the  guns. 

)^en  a field  battery  is  situated  far 
forward  in  a position  of  difficult  ap- 
proach, all  kinds  of  obstacles  have  to  be 
overcome  to  get  there.  Sometimes  the 
ground  is  so  bad  in  wet  weather  that  it 
IS  impossible  to  take  limbers  through,  as 
they  become  mired  on  the  way.  On  such 
occasions  the  shells  are  taken  through 
by  pack-saddle.  Sleds  are  sometimes 
used  over  the  mud.  Trench  tramways 
also  serve  as  an  expedient. 

If  a battery  is  situated  in  a position 
the  approaches  to  which  are  under  ob- 
servation of  the  enemy,  the  hauling  of 
ammunition  must  be  done  at  night. 
Moving  across  an  unknown  country  in 
the  inky  blackness,  where  the  roads  are 
obliterated  and  the  ground  pocked  with 
shell-holes,  with  a long  column  of  horses 
and  limbers,  is  a baffling  task  for  the 
officer  in  charge. 

Sometimes,  in  desperate  straits,  the 
order  comes  to  rush  ammunition  through 
to  the  guns  in  daylight  under  observa- 
tion. A veritable  Balaclava  charge  en- 
sues, with  the  wreckage  of  horses  and 
limbers  and  gallant  drivers  strewn  along 
the  way.  In  a place  known  as  Death 
Valley,  on  the  Somme  last  fall,  the  artil- 
lery drivers  on  several  occasions  made  a 
grueling  hell-for-leather  charge  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy's  guns  that  equaled 
that  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

AT  THE  GUNS 

The  guns  are  generally  situated  a mile 
or  less  behind  the  trenches.  The  heavy 
guns  are  often  at  a greater  distance. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in 
a good  gun  position  is  concealment. 
Woods  and  groves  of  trees  always  make 
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ideal  hiding-places  for  batteries.  Some- 
times they  are  in  the  open,  behind  a 
crest.  A trellis-work  of  wire  covered 
with  leaves  is  often  erected  for  overhead 
concealment  from  aeroplanes. 

•Batteries  of  howitzers,  with  high- 
angle  fire,  may  be  situated  in  all  kinds 
of  unlikely  places,  as  there  is  no  trouble 
for  them  in  clearing  the  crest.  I saw  a 
battery  of  howitzers  in  a farm-yard, 
covered  with  tarpaulin  when  not  in  use. 

In  that  position  they  were  practically 
immune  from  observation.  When  in 
action  they  would  merely  shoot  over  the 
roof  of  the  barn.  The  poor  bam  had 
been  shelled  over  so  much  that  it  re- 
quired the  reinforcement  of  many  steel 
rails  to  prevent  it  from  collapsing. 

The  greatest  precaution  must  be  taken 
at  the  guns  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
observing  their  position.  The  science  of 
concealment  is  now  a fine  art.  One 
could  pass  over  a countiy  bristling  with 

funs  and  never  dream  that  there  was  a 
attery  in  the  vicinity  until,  without  any 
warning,  thw  start  to  pop  off  in  every 
direction.  Such  sudden  surprises  are 
most  disconcerting  to  one  who  is  not 
acquainted  in  that  region,  as  he  does 
not  know  whether  he  is  in  front  of  or 
behind  the  wicked  creatures. 

Flash  screens  made  of  canvas  are 
erected  at  a distance  in  front  of  the  guns 
to  conceal  their  flash  from  the  enemy 
at  night. 

The  sight  of  an  aeroplane  over  a bat- 
tery position  causes  immediate  cessation 
of  all  movement.  From  a funk  hole  one 
watches  the  enemy's  plane  with  appre- 
hensive eye.  If  he  detects  the  battery 
it  means  a living  hell  for  the  gunners. 

Being  shelled  out  of  a battery  is  a 
distressing  experience.  The  enemy's 
uns  are  registered  accurately  on  the 
attery  position  by  aeroplane.  One 
may  hear  the  whir  of  a few  shells,  never 
dreaming  that^  they  are  scientifically 
searching  for  him.  When  the  registra- 
tion has  been  accurately  completed  an 
exact  record  of  the  ranges  and  deflections 
is  kept.  Some  quiet  night  the  doomed 
battery  awakens  in  terror  to  realize  the 
fact  that  its  fate  is  sealed. 

The  lines  of  fire  are  laid  out  by^  an 
officer  from  a map  by  a system  of  trian- 
gulation. A fixed  aiming-point  is  picked 
out  on  the  base  line,  and  all  orders  are 
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given  as  so  msmy  degre^  right  or  left  of 
the  aiming-point.  During  the  hours  of 
darkness  a night  light  is  nung  in  front 
of  the  guns,  to  serve  the  same  function 
as  the  aiming-point  by  day. 

In  roistering  the  guns  by  aeroplane, 
the  observer  mes  to  a position  from 
which  he  can  command  a view  of  the 
target,  and  signals  back  by  wireless  that 
he  IS  in  a position  of  readiness  for  ot>* 
servation.  The  wireless  on  the  ground 
answers,  “No.  l gun  firing,”  and  a few 
seconds  later  the  officer  in  the  aeroplane 
observes  the  burst  of  No.  i shell.  He 
orders  the  corrections  according  to  a pre- 
arranged clock  system,  and  thus  finally 
directs  the  gun  on  to  the  target.  I have 
seen  a gun  being  registered  by  aeroplwe 
make  the  target  on  the  third  shot,  which 
is  fine  registering. 

The  daily  round  at  the  guns  on  quiet 
seasons  is  rather  monotonous.  There 
must  not  be  any  excessive  movement,  for 
fear  of  disclosing  the  position,  and  in  the 
dark  gun-pits  and  holes  in  the  ground 
the  hours  drag  heavily.  In  the  front 
line  there  is  an  air  of  expectancy,  but  at 
the  guns  one  misses  this.  I always  en- 
joyed the  days  I spent  in^  the  front 
trenches  as  forward  observing  officer, 
looking  forward  to  them  as  a relief  from 
the  monotony  of  life  at  the  guns. 

The  orderly  officer  of  the  battery  in- 
spects the  sights  of  each  gun,  once  by 
night  and  once  by  day,  to  see  that  they 
are  laid  correctly  on  the  S.O.S.  targets, 
ready  for  anjr  emergency. 

When  not  in  action  the  gunners  are 
generally^  busy  k^ping  gun-pits  and 
dugouts  in  condition,  erecting  new  or 
stronger  overhead  protection,  perfecting 
concealment,  or  adding  to  their  domestic 
comfort.  It  is  wonderful  what  labor  and 
inventiveness  will  accomplish  when  it 
sets  Itself  to  making  “a  nappy  home” 
underground. 

There  are  many  different  tasks  as- 
signed to  the  guns  in  the  day’s  work.  In 
the’morning  they  may  have  a job  cutting 
wire  for  the  infantry,  who  are  going  over 
for  a raid  or  an  attack.  They  may  be 
called  upon  to  retaliate  on  certain  vul- 
nerable positions  of  the  enemy  in  reply 
to  a strafe  which  he  is  giving  our  infan- 
try. If  a barrage,  or  curtain  of  fire,  is 
being  kept  up  on  enemy’s  back  roads, 
to  prevent  the  bringing  up  of  supplies 


or  ammunition,  one  battery  may  take- 
on  the  job  at  schedule  time,  to  be  re- 
lieved again  by  another  battery  later  on. 
This  continual  keeping  up  of  a barrage 
around  a certain  place  enectually  shuts 
that  place  off  from  all  outside  communi- 
cation. In  the  town  of  Combles  last  fall 
we  found  the  Huns  starved  to  death  in 
the  streets,  no  rations  having  been  able 
to  penetrate  our  barrage  for  days. 

The  bombardment  is  a time  of  intense 
excitement  and  activity  at  the  guns.  A 
4.5  howitzer  battery,  to  whl<m  I was 
attached  in  the  Ypres  salient  in  1916, 
fired  three  thousand  rounds  between 
7 A.M.  and  the  following  1^0  a.m.  This 
was  at  the  time  that  the  Canadians  re- 
took Sanctuary  Wood,  which  they  had 
lost  a short  time  before.  The  major 
was  called  out  at  night  for  a conference 
at  group  headquarters;  on  returning  he 
announced,  “We’ve  got  a stiff  day  ahead 
to-morrow;  three  thousand  rounds  is  our 
assignment.”  The  rontinual  shock  and 
roar  of  the  guns  during  such  a bombard- 
ment is  a terrific  stram  on  the  nervous 
system. 

At  one  o’clock  that  night  we  opened 
up  w intense  bombardment  of  every 
gun  in  the  Ypres  salient.  From  the  18- 
pounders  to  “Old  Grandmother,”  away 
back  on  the  far  hill,  every  gun  joined  in. 
At  the  last  five  minutes  of  a time  like 
this  the  officer’s  nerves  are  strained  as 
taut  as  a violin  string.  With  trembling 
hand  he  examines  his  watch,  apprehen- 
sive of  every  last  second.  To  fire  over- 
time would  be  to  kill  our  own  infantry. 
At  one-thirty  sharp  the  cry  of  “Stop I” 
rings^  out,  and  a silence  almost  as  ois- 
tressing  as  the  previous  roar  ensues.  We 
know  that  in  that  grim  silence  our  in- 
fantry, far  up  under  the  star-shells,  are 
going  “over  the  top.” 

Sentries  are  mounted  at  the  battery 
every  night  to  keep  a continual  watch 
of  the  front  line  for  the  S.O.S.  signal, 
which  is  the  cry  for  help  from  the 
trenches.  From  time  to  time  during  the 
night  the  sentries  are  relieved,  but  those 
on  duty  always  have  their  eyes  fixed  on 
that  zone  which  comes  under  the  prote^ 
tion  of  our  guns.  Out  of  the  darkness 
suddenly  a long  trail  of  blue  and  crimson 
jight  may  shoot  up  into  the  night,  burst- 
ing above  into  a crimson  spray.  At  this 
signal  the  sentry  shouts,  “S.O.S.!”  and 
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rushes  down  the  battery,  awakening  the 
gunners,  who  come  tumbling  out  of  their 
dueouts  and  rush  for  the  ^n-pits. 

Se^eant  **  Helliire  **  MacDougal  of  our 
battery,  who  commanded  No.  i gun 
crew,  was  always  in  his  element  in  times 
like  this.  He  would  come  leaping  out 

a sound  sleep  and  lash  his  gun  crew 
into  action  with  astounding  rapidity. 
From  down  in  the  darkened  gun-pit 
would  come  a stream  of  fervid  language 
as  **Hellhre”  put  the  lightning  in  the 
heels  of  his  crew. 

The  guns  are  laid  on  permanent 
S.O.S.  targets,  and  it  is  only  a matter  of 
a few  minutes  until  they  can  be  fired  in 
answer  to  the  S.O.S.  But  every  second 
counts;  perhaps  a mine  has  been  sprung, 
or  a front  line  has  been  penetrated  by  a 
surprise  attack,  and  the  complete  success 
of  the  enemy  can  only  be  prevented  by 
the  instantaneous  action  of  the  guns. 

Down  in  the  gun-pits  the  ^nners 
work  like  furies  at  their  task.  Nothing 
could  excel  the  rapidity  and  precision 
with  which  each  man  goes  through  his 
movement.  With  the  infallibility  of  a 
perfect  machine,  the  fuse  is  set,  shell  is 
rammed  Jiome,  the  charge  prepared  and 
placed  in  the  breech,  tne  breech-block 
jammed,  and  the  layer  sings  out 
“Ready!” 

“Fire!”  orders  the  No.  i,  and  the  gun- 

Eit  shakes  to  the  reverberations  and  a 
mg  tongue  of  forked  lightning  shoots 
out  of  the  gun-pit.  As  the  gun  runs  up 
from  the  recoil  the  No.  2 opens  the 
breech-block,  and  a great  rush  of  lurid 
backfire  leaps  from  the  breech,  disclosing 
for  a moment  an  uncanny  picture  of 
seven  men  who  make  up  the  gun  crew, 
}ed  to  the  waist  and  working  for 


tear  ute. 

Sergeant  “ Hdlfire  ” MacDougal  used 
to  make  it  his  boast  that  he  could  always 
get  his  gun  fired  before  any  other  in  the 
salient.  He  generally  made  good  his 
boast,  but  the  rivalry  was  keen. 

Five  minutes  after  the  S.O.S.  signal 
sent  its  cry  through  the  night  a thousand 
gims  might  be  answering  to  its  caU. 
The  effect  of  such  a sudden  outburst  is 
most  inspiriting  to  the  fighting  men.  I 
once  heard  an  infantryman,  who  was 
passing  by  our  battery  when  the  lid  was 
thus  suddenly  blown  off  of  hell,  yell  in 
an  ecstasy  of  delight: 
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“That’s  the  idea,  bo!  Soak  it  to  ’em 
— hit  ’em  one  for  me!” 

“ Hellfire  ” MacDougal  was  addicted 
to  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco.  Black 
Napoleon  was  his  favorite  brand.  He 
would  bite  off  a great  chunk  of  Honey 
Dew,  spit  with  a report  like  a Maxim, 
and  then  send  a leaping,  blood-curdling 
oath  at  his  gun  crew.  I believe  that 
“ Hellfire”  was  descended  from  the  buc- 
caneers. His  forebears  must  have 
dwelt  on  the  Spanish  Main.  He,  at 
least,  was  much  indebted  to  the  Kaiser 
for  starting  the  war,  for,  as  he  put  it,  he 
was  having  an  unusually  good  time  out  of 
it,  and  of  course  he  could  never  be  killed. 

As  he  expressed  it,  “They  ’ain’t  made 
the  bullet  yet  that  ’ll  get  me.’* 

On  one  occasion  an  armor-piercing 
shell  burst  thrbugh  hisjmn-pit  and  deto- 
nated on  the  gun.  Tne  crew  were  in 
action  at  the  time  and  every  man  was 
blown  to  pieces.  “ Hellfire  ” at  the  mo- 
ment was  having  a little  target  practice 
of  his  own,  with  a squirt  of  tcmacco  juice, 
just  outside  the  gun-pit,  and  went  un- 
touched. 

“That’s  what  comes  from  usin’  Black 
Napoleon,-  boys!”  he  announced,  non- 
chalantly, when  one  referred  to  his 
miraculous  escape. 

THE  OBSERVATION  POST 

Indirect  fire  is  the  general  method  in 
this  war.  That  is,  firing  at  an  unseen 
target  by  means  of  a fixed  aiming-point, 
the  fire  itself  being  directed  by  a for- 
ward observing  officer,  known  as  the 
F.  0.  O.,  who,  from  some  vantage-point 
in  advance,  observes  the  burst  of  our 
shells  and  wires  the  correction  to  the 
guns  in  the  rear. 

The  observation  post  may  be  situated 
in  any  convenient  position  that  com- 
mands the  enemy’s  zone — the  steeple  of 
a church,  the  top  of  a house  or  a barn, 
a lofty  tree,  a high  cliff,  or  a shell  crater, 
naay  serve  as  the  O.  P.,  as  the  observa- 
tion post  is  called.  The  O.  P.  is  always 
a dangerous  place,  as  the  enemy’s  guns 
axe  continually  searching  the  opposite 
side  for  points  likely  to  serve  for  obser- 
vation. 

Early  in  the  war,  when  artillei^  offi-  . 
cers  got  together,  one  heard  of  wild 
experiences  in  precarious  O.  P.’s,  most 
of  whidi  have  long  since  been  shot  to 
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kindling-wood.  On  one  occasion  an 
artillery  officer  had  just  ensconced  him- 
self in  a lofty  steeple,  which  had  been  all 
but  shot  away,  wnen  the  enemy  opened 
fire  on  the  steeple  again.  Before  the 
observer  could  make  good  his^  retreat, 
the  enemy  registered  a direct  hit  on  the 
tottering  structure  and  the  whole  thing 
crashed  to  earth,  smashing  the  unfortu- 
nate gunner  to  death  and  burying  him 
in  heaps  of  debris. 

Among  the  commonest  places  for  an 
O.  P.  is  the  upper  story  of  an  old  house 
or  bam.  These  lonely  buildings,  often 
all  that  remains  on  a razed  and  shattered 
landscape,  are  the  most  deplorable  places 
imaginable  in  which  to  spend  the  night. 
In  the  long,  silent  hours  of  darkness  it 
seems  as  though  the  ghosts  of  other  days 
were  ever  mnning  riot  through  the  place. 

We  had  an  O.  P.  once  in  a place  known 
as  “The  Haunted  Chateau.”  It  was 
situated  on  a hieh  hill,  surrounded  by  a 

f;rove  of  trees  \mich  were  stripped  bare 
rom  shell-fire.  Through  the  bare  wood 
the  wind  would  moan  at  night  like  a lost 
soul,  while  the  rafters  of  the  place  would 
creak,  and  from  the  vaulted  cellars  imag- 
ination seemed  to  catch  all  kinds  of 
voices. 

1 have  heard  Signaler  Muldooney, 
during  his  lonely  watch,  cry  out  as 
though  in  pain  from  the  horror  of  that 
place  at  night.  Signaler  Muldooney 
would  go  through  a curtain  of  fire  with- 
out batting  an  eye,  but  “The  Haunted 
Chateau”  was  too  much  for  his  nerves. 

The  attic  of  “The  Haunted  Chateau” 
afforded  a splendid  Observation  Post. 
Below,  everything  had  been  smashed  to 
pieces.  Careful  hands  had  gently 
nursed  that  rickety  attic,  and  new  beams 
and  piles  of  sand-bags  had  kept  it  from 
crashing  down,  though,  as  Muldooney 
put  it,  “Ye  could  hear  her  sway  when 
the  wind  blew.” 

From  the  topgallant  window  of  this 
precarious  structure  a perfect  view  of 
the  enemy  lines  could  be  obtained.  Only 
the  concealment  of  the  wood  had  saved 
the  chateau  from  being  pulverized  long 
ago.  Fritz,  however,  suspicious  of  the 
wood,  had  a bad  habit  of  suddenly  pop- 
ping off  a few  rounds  in  that  direction. 
At  such  times  the  rickety  attic  was  a 
most  unpopular  place. 

To  fire  tne  battery  from  the  O.  P.  the 
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F.  O.  O.  would  first  get  his  telescope  on 
the  target,  and  then  call  out,  “Ready!’* 
which  the  telephonist  would  repeat  over 
the  phone.  From  far  down  at  the  guns 
would  come  back  the  warning,  “No.  i 

fun  firing,”  and  a moment  later  the 
'.  O.  O.  would  observe  the  shell  burst, 
perhaps  a little  short  and  too  much  to 
the  left;  so  he  would  call  out,  “Ten 
minutes  more  left — add  fifty!”  meaning 
that  the  gun  would  be  deflected  ten 
minutes  more  left  from  the  aiming-point, 
and  elevated  for  fifty  yards’  more  range. 
If  the  next  was  not  on,  he  would  make 
another  correction,  and  continue  in  this 
manner  until  the  shell  hit  the  target. 
This  is  called  registering  a battery. 

Sometimes  the  O.  P.  is  situated  in  the 
front  line,  as  often  in  the  flat  country  of 
Flanders  there  is  no  vantage-point  in 
the  rear.  The  observing  officer  goes 
forward  for  a two  days’  stunt  in  the 
front  line,  taking  with  him  a party  of 
signalers  and  linemen.  On  arriving  in 
the  trenches,  the  F.  O.  O.  reports  to  the 
battalion  commander  at  the  head- 
quarters dugout,  situated  in  the  support 
trenches. 

While  in  the  front  line  it  is*  the  duty 
of  the  F.  O.  O.  to  ke^  the  guns  in  touch 
with  the  infantry.  The  battalion  com- 
mander may  call  upon  him  at  any  time 
for  retaliation,  or  to  shoot  up  any  new 
target  that  may  present  itself. 

After  leaving  the  battalion  head- 
quarters, the  F.  O.  O.  relieves  the  officer 
who  has  been  on  duty  the  past  two  days, 
who  hands  over  to  him  a log-book  con- 
taining intelligence  of  all  happenings  in 
the  front  line  for  the  past  forty-eight 
hours. 

The  gunner  officer  in  the  front  line  is 
not  merely  there  to  observe  for  his  guns; 
he  is  also  to  gather  all  possible  intelli- 
gence pertaining  to  his  own  zone.  A 
record  is  kept  of  all  hostile  fire  observed, 
by  which  it  is  determined  whether  the 
enemy’s  artillery  is  weak  or  strong  at 
the  tinie  in  that  particular  zone. 

In  his  intelligence  duties  the  F.  O.  O. 
is  the  newspaper  reporter  of  the  front 
line.  With  periscope  and  compass,  fol- 
lowed by  a trusty  signaler,  he  moves 
along  the  bays  of  the  fire-trench  in  his 
quest  for  news.  Three  balloons  are  ob- 
served and  he  takes  the  bearings  of  them 
with  his  magnetic  compass.  Next  he 
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makes  note  of  an  aeroplane  crossing  the 
line,  flying  low. 

Seeing  a group  eagerly  peering  at  a 
looking-glass  attached  to  tne  end  of  a 
bayonet,  which  serves  as  a periscope,  he 
inquires,  “Anything  doin’  here,  boys?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  answers  a sergeant.  “It 
looks  like  a new  emplacement,  live  de- 
grees left  of  the  bare  tree. 

The  artillery  officer  turns  his  own 
periscope,  which  magnifies  ten  diam- 
eters, on  the  object  named,  and  whistles 
to  himself. 

“Yes,  you’re  onto  something,  all 
right.  Sergeant,”  he  exclaims.  “That’s 
what  we  call  the  major’s  dugout, 
which  we  shot  up  some  time  ago,  and 
now  they’ve  built  it  up  again,  only  a 
little  lower.  But  we’ll  snoot  it  up  again 
to-night  with  our  howitzers.  I think 
it’s  a machine-gun  emplacement.” 

A little  farther  along  he  observes  a 
great  rent  in  the  Boche  parapet.  This 
IS  the  work  of  our  trench-mortars,  which 
have  been  having  a little  strafe  of  their 
own.  A sentry  in  another  bay  shows 
him  a fuse  which  he  has  found.  The 
gunner  recognizes  the  fuse  as  coming 
from  a certain  high-velocity  shell,  and 
makes  a note  of  a new  gun  on  his  firont. 

At  night  all  the  various  items  gathered 
together  by  the  F.  O.  O.  are  written 
down  and  telephoned  back  to  the  artil- 
lery group  headquarters.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  appear  in  the  war  zone 
newspaper,  known  as  The  Corps  Intel- 
ligence Summary.  Under  the  heading, 
“Information  from  Our  Own  Front,  I — 
Enemy’s  F ront  and  Support  Lines,”  the 
trench  reporter  reads  his  news  gathered 
the  day  before. 

The  Intelligence  Summary  is  regarded 
^ some  as  a weighty  production,  but 
Tommy,  in  fine  contempt,  calls  it 
“G>mic  Cuts.”  But,  despite  the  ir- 
reverence of  Tommy,  this  sheet  contains 
the  ultimate  war  news,  and  the  unknown 
cub  reporters  on  that  front  line  Street 
of  Adventure  are  daily  recording  histoty 
that  sometime  ponderous  professors  will 
sift  out  with  weighty  comment. 

In  time  of  battle  the  F.  O.  O.,  if  he  is 
not  observing  in  the  front  line,  is  gener- 
ally at  battalion  headquarters  giving 
every  latest  happening  to  the  anxious 
ears  at  the  guns.  Into  the  battalion 
headquarters,  as  into  a whispering  gal- 


lery, come  the  rumors  from  all  parts  of 
the  trenches:  “Our  guns  are  snooting 
short” — “Enemy  are  coming  over” — 
“ Enemy  have  penetrated  into  our  front 
in  thirty-seven” — “Trench-mortars  are 
cnxmping  in  parapet  of  thirty-five” — 
all  these  items  are  passed  back  immedi- 
ately to  the  guns,  and  determine  their 
policy  in  the  battle. 

Keeping  up  communication  during  a 
bombardment  is  a most  difficult  and 
dangerous  task.  Sometimes  the  lines 
are  broken  in  several  places  by  shell-fire. 
Instantly  that  communication  is  broken 
linemen  are  despatched  to  mend  the 
wires.  They  move  out  simultaneously 
froin  both  ends,  following  along  the  line 
until  they  discover  the  break  and  mend 
it. 

To  move  out  across  a field  where 
death  is  falling  like  leaves  in  an  autumn 
forest  requires  the  finest  kind  of  pluck, 
but  the  signalers  never  seem  to  fail. 

“Hearn,  the  wires  are  down!”  ex- 
clmms  the  officer  who  has  been  for  a 
minute  fruitlessly  fingering  the  tele- 
graph-key. 

“Very  go<^,  sir,”  answers  the  faithful 
Hearn,  and  immediately  leaves  the  pro- 
tection of  the  deep  dugout  and  begins  to 
pin  along  the  trench,  with  shells  crump- 
ing in  every  direction.  Some  time 
passes.  Hearn  does  not  return  and  the 
communication  is  not  re-established. 

“Mitchell,  I guess  Hearn  has  gone 
down;  you  carry  on  his  place,”  is  the 
next  order. 

“Veiy  good,  sir,”  answers  Mitchell, 
and  without  a question  goes  out  into  the 
storm  of  bursting  shrapnel. 

Sometimes  one  lineman  after  another 
is  despatched,  and  all  fail  to  return. 
But  at  all  costs  communication  must  be 
re-established.  There  are  no  braver  men 
in  the  war  than  the  artillery  signalers, 
and  none  who  make  a greater  sacrifice 
in  the  path  of  duty.  During  three 
months  m the  Somme  last  fall  our  bat- 
tery had  its  signalers  completely  wiped 
out  three  times  in  succession.  It  got  so 
that  I never  expected  to  meet  one  of 
the  old-timers  after  the  second  or  third 
trip. 

‘Where  is  Mac?”  one  would  inquire, 
missing  an  old  face.  “Oh,  he  went  west 
last  week,”  would  be  the  answer. 

When  we  are  attacking,  the  forward 
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observing  officer  goes  over  the  top  just 
like  the  rest.  He  generally  goes  with 
the  second  wave,  which  also  includes 
the  colonel  and  headquarters  staff  of 
the  battallion.  Once  out  in  No  Man’s 
Land,  the  F.  O.  O.  and  his  signalers 
make  for  a prearranged  point  in  the 
enemy’s  line  which  is  to  serve  as  the  new 
advanced  O.  P. 

As  the  artillery  party  crosses  No 
Man’s  Land,  a field  telephone  is  carried 
with  them  and  a wire  is  run  out  con- 
necting them  with  the  guns.  If  the  first 
F.  O.  O.  goes  down,  word  comes  back  to 
the  reserve  officers  waiting  in  front-line 
dugouts,  and  a second  steps  forth  to  fill 
the  place  of  him  who  has  f^allen.  Some- 
times before  the  attack  is  over  the  third 
or  fourth  may  be  called  out  to  fill  the 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  F.  O.  O.  during  an 
attack  to  keep  the  guns  informed  as  to 
the  position  of  our  advancing  infantry — 
as  to  what  objectives  have  been  gained, 
how  we  are  holding,  where  we  are  losing, 
and  if  any  guns  are  firing  short. 

One  sees  bloody  sights  on  first  enter- 
ing the  front-line  trenches,  where  the 
mopping-up  battalions  are^  busy  with 
bombs  and  bayonets.  The  tide  of  battle 
here  is  always  shifting,  and  what  is  ours 
now,  within  an  hour  may  be  in  the  en- 


emy’s hands  again.  Everything  is  un- 
certain, and  our  line  is  always  chang- 
ing. 

One  F.  O.  O.,  who  had^  advanced  with 
the  farthest  wave,  established  himself  in 
a Boche  dugout  and  was  busily  engaged 
in  studying  his  map  when  he  heard 
bombs  explode  in  the  next  dugout,  oc- 
cupied by  his  signalers.  Rushing  to  the 
entrance  of  his  dugout,  the  officer  was 
startled  to  see  the  backs  of  three  Ger- 
mans, who  were  engaged  in  bombine  his 
signalers  next  door.  With  a quick  draw 
of  his  Colt-4S,  he  despatched  the  three 
Huns  througn  the  back,  and,  leaping 
out,  found  the  trench  entirely  abandoned 
by  our  troops,  thejf  having  retired  wjth- 
out  giving  the  artillery  officer  warning. 
All  his  signalers  were  killed.  Needless 
to  relate,  Arthur  Duffy  had  nothing  on 
that  F.  O.  O.  for  speed  when  he  once 
started  to  retire. 

The  artillery  still  thrills  with  hiA 
adventure — in  the  precarious  and  shell- 
swept  observation  post,  by  the  roaring, 
reeking  mouths  or  the  guns,  or  witn 
the  ammunition  limbers  thundering 
around  Suicide  Comer  or  tearing  do^ 
Death  Valley — in  all  its  phases  it  still 
preseifts  the  colors  of  romance,  against 
the  otherwise  somber  background  of 
modem  war. 


Communion 

BY  SAMUEL  MINTURN  PECK 

1SEND  my  love  unto  my  dead  each  day; 

I know  not  how;  I only  know  it  goes 
Forth  from  my  heart,  and,  going,  ever  grows; 
That  as  it  flies,  there’s  nothing  can  affray; 

That,  like  a dove,  it  fondly  keeps  its  way 
Through  dark  and  light  along  the  path  it  knows; 
That  in  its  faithful  night  it  never  slows. 

And  if  I toil  or  sleep  goes  not  astray. 

I send  my  love  unto  my  dead,  and  they — 

They  know  ’tis  sent,  that  I have  not  forgot; 

For  often  when  I am  alone  I feel 
Their  love  return — and,  oh,  no  words  can  say 
The  peace  that  comes  to  me!  It  matters  not 
What  woes  betide,  I have  wherewith  to  heal. 
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A Reluctant  Hero 


BY  HELEN  R.  HULL 


fW,  gee!  Don’t  I go 
to  school  all  day? 
’S’nough,  without 
studyin’  all  night,  I 
should  think!” 

“Look  at  your  re- 
port-card! You  open 
that  book,  Henry,  and  get  to  work,” 

Mr,  Potts  peered  out  from  his  paper 
at  the  two — his  son,  san^  cropped  head 
sulking  behind  a red  “Fifth  Reader”; 
Mrs,  Potts,  returning  to  her  sewing,  a 
sort  of  pyramidal  calm  over  her  wide 
forehead  and  broad  bosom.  He  ducked 
as  his  wife’s  eyes  lifted  from  the  stocking 
she  was  darning.  For  a few  minutes 
there  was  silence  around  the  red-clothed 
table,  a silence  punctuated  by  hoarse 
breathings  of  words  from  Henry,  Then 
the  boy  clapped  the  book  on  the  table, 

“There!  Read  their  old  bunk.  All 
about  a he-ro,  Po’try,  that’s  all  it  is,” 

“Did  you  read  it  through?”  Mrs, 
Potts  pursed  her  lips  at  Henry’s  nod. 
“Then  you  go  on  to  bed.” 

“What  hero  was  it?”  Mr.  Potts  laid 
down  his  paper. 

“A  guy  standin’  on  a bridge  and  kill- 
in’ everybody.”  Henry  hitched  slowly 
away,  under  his  mother’s  impelling  gaze. 

“Not  Horatius!”  Mr.  Potts  slipped 
his  feet  under  the  table,  shoving  his 
chair  toward  the  book. 

“Say,  you  know  him,  too?”  Henry 
grinned  wisely.  “It’s  all  old  bunk  they 
give  us.  I’d  just  as  lief  read  some  good 
stuff — ” 

“Henry,  it’s  learning  to  read,  not 
what  you  read.”  Mrs.  Potts  rolled  the 
stockings  into  a firm  ball.  “Go  on  to 
bed.  It’s  late.”  As  the  boy  shuffled  out 
of  the  room,  she  frowned  at  her  husband. 
“I  got  all  that  ironing  to  do  to-morrow. 
Don’t  you  begin  that  book  now.  There’s 
the  stoves  to  see  to.” 

With  a pucker  between  his  blue  eyes, 
Mr.  Potts  stepped  into  his  slippers  and 
went  out  through  the  neat  kitchen  to 
the  coal-shed.  When  he  came  back  with 
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the  scuttle,  his  wife’s  voice  assailed  him 
from  the  bedroom: 

“ Put  newspapers  down  for  the  ashes. 
You  spilled  them  all  over  last  night.” 

AVhen  he  had  shaken  the  stove,  let 
the  coals  rattle  in,  and  checked  it,  he 
athered  up  the  paper  he  had  spread, 
'lowing  at  a little  heap  of  ashes  that 
trickled  from  a comer,  and  carried  the 
empty  scuttle  back  to  the  shed.  He 
locked  the  doors,  and  tiptoed  to  the 
table  to  turn  down  the  lamp.  With  a 
lance  toward  the  door,  he  touched  the 
ook.  Moistening  a finger,  he  ran 
through  the  pages.  There  it  was — 
Horatius  at  the  Bridge!  He  curled  one 
foot  up  around  a thin  leg  and  balanced 
there,  swaying  a little,  forming  the 
words  with  his  lips.  But  the  dauntless 
Horatius  was  interrupted  midway  by: 

“Henry!  Put  down  that  book  and 
come  to  bed!  I’ve  got  to  get  some 
sleep.” 

His  eyes  seizing  the  next  line,  Henry 
Potts  puffed  out  the  lamp  and  felt  his 
way  to  the  door.  A slight  flush  appeared 
at  the  edges  of  his  sandy  mustache  at 
his  wife’s,  “If  you  paid  half  as  much 
heed  to  business  as  you  do  to  heroes 
and  such,  you’d  be  something  more’n  a 
clerk  in  Baxter’s  to-day.”  But  he  said 
nothing,  and  presently  lay  in  the  dark- 
ness, his  arm  twitching  vnth  the  blows 
of  Horatius’s  sword. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Potts  carried 
in  several  extra  armfuls  of  wood  for  the 
ironing.  Since  Henry  had  built  up  his 
morning-paper  route  his  father  somehow 
fell  heir  to  the  house  chores.  When  Mr. 
Potts  had  filled  the  box,  brushed  the 
light  snow  off  the  front  walk,  and  left  a 
scuttle  of  coal  by  the  dining-room  stove, 
he  wound  his  muffler  around  his  neck 
and  struggled  into  his  overcoat.  Mrs, 
Potts,  clattering  the  breakfast-dishes  out 
of  the  way,  stopped  to  brush  a thread 
from  the  worn  sleeve. 

“You’d  ought  to  have  a new  coat, 
Henry,”  she  accused  him. 
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“Soon  be  spring.”  Mr.  Potts  pulled 
on  his  mittens.  “Got  that  insurance  to 
meet  next  month.” 

“It’s  always  something.”  She  van- 
ished into  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Potts  staring 
after  her. 

“I’d  just  as  soon  make  more  money 
if  I knew  how,”  he  mumbled. 

“Huh?  What  d’jrou say?”  Shestc^ 
in  the  door,  polishing  a tumbler  with 
swift  vigor. 

“Did  you  want  anything  over  town?” 
He  edged  toward  the  door. 

“That  pound  of  hamburg  I told  you  to 
bring.  If  you  see  Henry  coasting  on  that 
hill  this  noon,  you  bring  him  home  with 
you.  I don’t  want  he  should  coast 
there.” 

Mr.  Potts  plunged  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  stepped  out  into  the  crisp 
morning.  He  hurried  gingerly  along  the 
icy  street,  stopping  once  to  watch  a red- 
capped  boy  streak  past,  “belly-bump,” 
from  the  crest  of  the  hill  a block  above 
down  to  the  village  square  below.  Mrs. 
Potts  was  right;  that  was  a dangerous 
hill,  curving  into  the  main  street  at  its 
foot  like  that.  He  smiled  as  he  picked 
his  way  along.  The  town  would  have  to 
sprinkle  ashes  there;  take  more’n  a 
mother  to  keep  a boy  off  such  a coast! 

The  cold  tickled  his  nostrils  as  he 
crossed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  turned 
into  the  sweep  of  north  wind  down  the 
main  street.  He  was  glad  Baxter’s  was 
just  three  doors  up,  next  the  grocery. 
On  the  windows  the  frost  was  so  thick 
he  could  scarcely  see  the  goods  he  had 
arranged  there  Monday.  He  closed  the 
front  door  carefully  behind  him,  hung 
his  coat  in  the  corner,  and,  rubbing  his 

fialms  together,  squinted  up  the  aisle, 
t was  pleasant,  alone  in  the  store. 
Until  Mr.  Baxter  came  in,  toward  noon, 
he  could  almost  think  it  was  his  own 
business — as  Mrs.  Potts  said  it  ought 
to  be.  He  sighed;  he  couldn’t  «t  her 
to  understand  how  the  trolley-line  to 
the  city  had  dulled  trade — a man  had 
to  have  money — With  a clap  of  his 
hands  he  reached  for  the  broom,  and 
marched  up  the  aisle  behind  a cloud  of 
dust. 

Later  that  morning,  as  Mr.  Potts 
knelt  by  a wooden  box,  checking  off 
goods  as  he  unpacked  them,  he  stopped 
counting  to  stare  at  the  label  on  the 


“Extra  heavy  men’s  shirts.”  “Dragon 
Brand,”  it  read. 

“Them  old  heroes  had  it  easy,”  he 
exclaimed.  “Killing  dragons  is  nothing! 
Fighting  with  a sword!”  He  brought 
his  Bst  down  on  his  knee  with  such 
force  that  he  lost  his  balance,  and  broke 
his  pencil  on  the  edge  of  the  box.  He 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  fumbling  for  a 
jack-knife.  “Always  spoiling  something, 
ain’t  I?”  he  asked  of  the  pencil  as  he 
whittled  it  down.  The  rest  of  the 
morning  he  held  himself  rigorously  to 
the  glorious  business  of  selling  thread 
and  oil-cloth  and  one  apron,  and  of 
settling  the  new  stock  in  place  on  the 
shelves. 

That  noon  Mr.  Baxter  was  later  than 
usual.  When  Henry  saw  him  at  the 
door,  wiping  the  frost  rime  from  his 
beard,  he  bolted  for  his  coat.  Mrs. 
Potts  liked  dinner  on  the  dot.  Button- 
ing the  coat,  he  hurried  up  the  street, 
empty  except  for  the  few  teams  huddled 
unde*-  blankets  along  the  park  railing 
across  from  the  stores.  Half-way  up  the 
hill  he  stopped,  catching  a long,  tingling 
breath,  ana  peering  out  at  the  mob  of 
boys  that  went  shouting  up  the  road, 
dragging  a line  of  bobs.  Mrs.  Potts  had 
saidsomething  about  bringing  Henry 
home;  he  didn’t  seem  to  be  in  that 
bunch.  She  had  said  something  else; 
as  he  caught  the  tail  of  that  fleeting 
recollection,  he  wheeled  in  dismay  and 
started  at  a trot  back  down  the  hill.  A 
pound  of  hamburg!  It  was  lucky  he  had 
remembered  it  at  all! 

From  the  crest  of  the  hill  came  the 
warning  shout  of  the  boys.  He  squinted 
^ at  them  as  he  crossed  the  street. 
Two  bobs  abreast,  a line  of  them;  the 
hill  was  a living  boy-avalanche.  Then 
behind  him  came  the  honk-honk  of  a 
heavy  motor-truck  which  had  skidded 
too  near  a team  of  horses.  There  was  a 
scream  from  some  one,  a clattering  and 
wrenching  as  the  horses  leaped  back, 
and  then  a rush  straight  for  the  comer, 
frightened  nostrils  and  pounding  hoofs 
making  a world  of  confusion  all  about 
Henry  Potts  for  a terrifying  second — 
and  those  boys  flying  into  it!  He  flung 
up  one  hand  with  a curious  noise  in  his 
throat,  a staggering  “Huh-huh — **  and 
jumped  to  catch  at  something,  and 
dangle,  toward  the  ditch — 
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Henry  Potts  floated  slowly  toward  a 
thing  stretched  under  a white  counter- 
pane. He  must  crawl  back  into  that. 
Slowly,  slowly — a grinding  of  horrible 
wheels,  a clutching  of  the  agony  at  the 
very  heart  of  life — ^Ah ! That  was  bet- 
ter, that  numbness.  He  was  in  again. 
Words  ran  over  him. 

“Quickly,  Mrs.  Potts.  I think  he’s 
coming  to.  He  may  live  only  a minute.” 

Then  a hush  again,  a hush  into  which 
he  felt  presently  that  he  must  look,  if  he 
could  lift  those  leaden  eyelids. 

“Why,  Maria!”  He  had  never  seen 
his  wife’s  face  so  white,  with  such  red 
eyes.  She  stared  a moment,  and  with  a 
“Henry!”  slumped  down  to  her  knees 
beside  the  bed.  He  would  have  touched 
her  head,  but  something  held  his  hands 
rigid.  Was  there  some  one  else  behind 
him?  The  doctor,  stepping  forward  to 
bend  over  his  chest. 

“Guess  I done  something  to  it — ” 
Then  he  remembered  suddenly  that 
world  of  madness  into  which  he  had 
hurled  himself.  “ Did  the  boys  get 
hurt?”  he  whispered. 

Mrs.  Potts  pulled  herself  up,  her 
round  cheeks  quivering. 

“Not  a boy,  Henry,”  the  doctor  said, 
slowly.  “You  did  a wonderful  thing — 
steering  those  horses  off;  the  boys 
swept  past — safe.” 

“It’s  night,  eh ?”  Henry  stared  at  the 
lamp  on  the  wash-stand.  ^ “What’s 
wrong  with  me?  I ain’t  dying,  am  I? 
I can’t  seem  to  move.” 

The  doctor  pulled  a chair  near  the 
bed  and  sat  there,  shading  his  eyes  with 
one  hand.  “The  horses  caught  you. 
Paralysis.  You  are  the  town’s  hero, 
Henry.  And  you  have  given  your 
life.” 

“Me?  A hero!”  Henry’s  eyes  grew 
startlingly  blue  in  his  gray  face. 
“Pshaw!  Maria,  don’t  cry.  ’S  all  right. 
If  I’m  going,  we’d  ought  to  see  to 
things — ’ 

“ft  ain’t  pshaw!  It’s  true!”  The 
color  spread  from  Maria’s  eyelids  over 
her  face.  “Everybody’s  been  here. 
Fathers  and  mothers,  the  minister — 
everybody.  They  say — there  ain’t  a 
man  could  of  been  so  brave — not  wait- 
ing a second — ” 

“Anybody  would  of  done  it.”  But  a 
strange  light  shone  out  through  the  blue 


eyes.  “I  ain’t  leaving  you  much.  The 
house — and  that  insurance — ” 

“And  the  memory  of  his  father  as  a 
great  hero!  What  more  can  a man 
leave?”  The  doctor  rose.  “If  I could 
do  as  much  for  my  boy — ” He  walked 
heavily  across  the  room,  Henry’s  eyes 
following  him. 

“Henry,  I didn’t  mean  to  plague  you, 
over  the  books.”  Maria  bent  over  him 
awkwardly.  “I  didn’t  know — ” 

“That’s  all  right.”  Henry  listened  to 
the  doctor’s  voice  out  in  the  next  room. 

“Henry,  come  here.  Your  father  has 
refined  consciousness.” 

Then  a small,  sandy-haired  boy,  with 
frightened  eyes,  came  reluctantly  to  the 
side  of  the  bed. 

“Well,  old  fellow!  Take  care  of  your 
mother,  eh?” 

“Kiss  your  father,”  whispered  Maria, 
and  Henry  pecked  at  the  quiet  face,  and 
disappeared  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
father’s  eyes. 

“I’ll  give  him  this- opiate,  Mrs.  Potts, 
so  he  won’t  suffer.”  The  doctor  bent 
over  the  rigid  figure.  “Some  of  the 
women  will  stay  with  you.  There’s 
nothing  I can  do.” 

The  heavy  lids  shut  down;  Henry 
could  not  pry  them  open.  Voices  floated 
past  him.  Some  one  was  saying — the 
minister  that  voice  belonged  to — “Mrs. 
Potts,  let  the  beauty  of  the  deed  help 
'you  bear  your  burden.  We  have  been 
talking  it  over” — here  the  voice  fell 
until  Henry  could  scarcely  follow — “A 
public  funeral,  Sunday,  from  the  church 
— All  the  townspeople — ^honor — ” Then 
off  and  off  the  voices  drifted,  thinner, 
and  thinner,  until  there  was  only  black 
silence. 

After  an  eon,  within  that  black  silence 
rested  a small  kernel  of  life.  It  pricked 
and  stirred,  swelled  into  Henry  Potts, 
hero ! Slowly  he  lifted  those  eyelids,  into 
which  all  the  weight  of  his  body  had 
gathered,  and  saw  across  the  white 
counterpane  a thin  streak  of  winter  sun- 
shine. A woman  nodding  by  the  bed 
gave  a little  cry;  several  women  hurried 
into  the  room. 

“Such  a start  as  it  gave  me!”  whis- 
ered  the  first.  She  laid  her  hand  on  the 
ed,  a plump  hand  with  skin  tight  over 
the  knuckles.  “Mr.  Potts — my  ooy  w?' 
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there — on  the  first  bob — ” She  slipped 
aside  as  the  doctor  hung  over  the  still 
figure. 

“Astonishing  vitality!”  He  nodded 
over  his  shoulder,  and  Henry,  lifting  his 
eyes,  saw  his  wife,  her  hair  straggling 
about  her  face  in  desperate  untidiness. 

“Make  Maria  lie  down  and  rest.”  The 
terror  in  her  eyes  disturbed  him.  “I’ll 
have  them  call  you.”  r 

Some  one  whispered  to  the  doctor, 
who  turned  again  to  look  at  Henry. 

“It  can’t  harm  him.  There’s  a re- 

f)orter  out  there,  Henry,”  he  said,  grave- 
y.  “He  wants  to  make  a big  story 
about  you — ” 

The  tall  youth  who  came  in  then 
peered  at  Henry  through  shell  spectacles. 
“Proud  to  know  you,  Mr.  Potts.  We 
want  to  make  a front-page  story.  Just 
a point  or  two.  What  did  you  think  as 
you  jumped  for  the  rein?” 

“Didn’t  think.”  Henry’s  smile  was 
apolo^tic.  “Anybody  would  of  done 
it.”  But  his  eyes,,  as  they  followed  the 
young  man  until  he  disappeared  out  of 
their  narrow  radius,  were  eager.  What 
was  he  saying,  there  in  the  hall?  “I’ll 
call  up  the  drug-store,  then,  the  last 
minute.  His  death  ought  to  be  part  of 
the  story,  of  course.”  It  would  be  nice' 
to  wait  long  enough  to  see  that  paper. 
On  that  thought  he  dozed  oflF.  When  he 
opened  his  eyes  again,  he  found  Maria 
sitting  by  his  side,  her  hands  rigid  in  her 
lap.  She  leaned  toward  him. 

“You — are  there,  yet?”  Her  chin 
quivered.  “The  minister’s  been  here  all 
morning.  He  had  to  go — He  wanted  to 
tell  you — ” The  muscles  of  her  face  con- 
tracted spasmodically.  “It’s  awful — 
me  sitting  here  tellin’  you — ” 

“There,  Maria!  It’s  nice  to  hang  on 
long  enough  to  hear  about  it.” 

‘they’re  raising  a monument  sub- 
scription for  you.  Ed  Collins  started  it. 
His  two  boys  was  there.  They  want  to 
know  what  you  want  on  it.  A sort  of 
motto — ” 

“A  monument!”  Heniy  closed  his 
eyes  and  opened  them  quickly.  Maria 
still  sat  there,  watching  nim  with  trou- 
bled awe.  The  monument  was  scarcely 
more  wonderful  than  that  expression  on 
her  face. 

“Tellin’  what  you  did—” 

“No.  Nothin’  but  my  name.  Henry 


Potts.  It  wasn’t  nothing  — what  I 
did.” 

“Henry!”  She  leaned  over  him,  tears 
running  from  her  contracted  eyelids, 
and  kissed  him;  then  rushed  out  of  the 
room.  Her  tears  were  warm  on  Henry’s 
cheek.  Wishing  that  ^me  one  would 
wipe  them  off,  he  drifted  into  sleep 
again. 

Later  he  came  floating  back.  Except 
for  regular  breathing  somewhere  near 
his  bed,  the  house  was  quiet;  the  whis- 
pering movement  that  had  filled  it  earlier 
in  the  day  had  fallen  into  waiting 
silence.  Night  again;  the  lamp  was 
turned  too  low;  he  didn’t  like  that 
smoky  smell.  Something  tickled  his 
cheek,  and  he  opened  his  eyes.  Above 
him  hovered  little  Miss  Briggs,  the  end 
of  the  gray  fascinator  about  her  throat 
brushing  his  face. 

“Will  I call  your  wife?  She’s  lying 
down  a bit?” 

“No.  I’m  all  right.”  Henry  smiled 
gently.  That  was  her  professional  tone; 
she  “ sat  up  ” with  the  sick  of  the  village. 
“No.  Miss  Briggs-^”  Henry  hesi- 
tated. “Was  the  piece  in  the  paper 
about  it?” 

“Two  columns  on  the  front  sheet!” 
She  straightened  her  wity  body.  “Maria 
took  it  up-stairs,  but  1 remember' the 
last  sentence.  It  was  beautiful.  ‘The 
eyes  of  the  nation  are  on  that  darkened 
room  where  lies  the  man  who  has  met 
the  supreme  test  of  his  manhood.’  Then 
there  was  something  about  all  fathers 
and  mothers  honoring  you — ” 

“Anybody  would  of  done  it.”  Henry 
watched  for  the  quick  jerk  of  Miss 
Bliss’s  gray  head. 

“You  was  the  one,”  she  said.  “You 
sure  you  don’t  want  me  to  call  Maria?” 

“Not  now.” 

She  settled  herself  in  her  chair,  pull- 
ing her  shawl  about  her  neck. 

“The  eyes  of  the  nation.”  The  words 
wrapped  Henry  Potts  in  a warm  glory, 
within  which  his  thoughts  gathered 
slowly.  He  was  the  one,  he,  Henjy 
Potts.  They  all  knew  he  had  done  it. 
A public  funeral  Sunday!  Henry  saw 
the  townspeople  crowding  solemnly  into 
the  church,  almost  smelled  the  flowers 
banked  under  the  old  oak  pulpit.  But 
he  had  to  die  to  go  to  tnat  funeral. 
That  was  the  only  difficult  part,  dying 
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before  you  gathered  the  joy  of  your  deed. 
Horatius  hadn’t  died,  though.  He 
sighed,  and  then  frowned  at  Miss 
Briggs’s  questioning  flutter.  A monu- 
ment, too!  He  had  shown  folks,  at  last. 
Even  Maria!  It  wasn’t  much,  what  he 
had  done.  But  folks  knew  him,  now. 
Not  Heniy  Potts,  clerk  at  Baxter’s. 
Henry  Potts  on  a monument!  A man! 
Qose  about  him  settled  the  glory,  a 
shining  sphere  within  which  he  rested. 

When,  in  the  early  morning.  Doctor 
Washburn  tiptoed  in,  the  wrinkles  on  his 
face  deepened  curiously  at  Henry’s 
quiet  smile. 

“You’re  a miracle,  Henry.”  He  shook 
his  head.  “ I gave  you  an  hour — ” 

Henry  heard  him,  as  he  pulled  on  his 
coat  in  the  hall,  talking  with  Mrs. 
Potts.  They’d  better  have  Baker,  the 
city  specialist. 

All  day,  through  the  door  he  asked 
them  to  leave  open,  Henry  heard  the 
people  of  the  town  come  in  with  solemn 
queries,  depart  with  whispered  amaze- 
ment. Henry  Junior’s  puzzled  face 
stared  in  once  and  was  whisked  away. 
Remote,  smiling,  Henry  Potts  listened. 
That  smile  reflected  dimly  the  bubble 
of  li|;ht  that  inclosed  him,  a bubble 
swelling,  brightening  steadily. 

After  the  specialist  had  gone,  Henry 
heard  the  minister  again.  “So  he  may 
linger  indefinitely  ? Hm.  Then  we 
can’t  go  ahead  with  the  arrangements 
for  the  funeral.  I’ll  have  to  change  my 
sermon.”  And  Miss  Briggs’s  sharp 
voice — ^was  it  a trifle  sorrowful? — “The 
roses  in  this  ‘Gates  Ajar’  won’t  keep, 
and  I don’t  suppose  the  florist  would 
take  it  back  now.”  Then  the  voices 
moved  out  into  the  dining-room,  blur- 
riiw  together. 

Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday  Henry 
Potts  slept  peacefully,  woke  wi^  his 
faint  sinile,  listened  to  the  stirring  of 
people  in  the  house.  The  newspaper 
was  propped  on  the  wash-stand,  rolaed 
w that  nis  eyes  could  catch  the  head- 
lines. 

Tuesday  Maria  sent  Henry  back  to 
school;  she  couldn’t  keep  him  quiet  any 
longer,  and  as  there  was  no  telling — 
Saturday  she  dragged  an  old^  couch  in  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  “I  might  as  well 
sleep  here,”  she  explained,  “instead  of 
paying  Miss  Briggs.^’ 
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“You  ain’t  working  too  hard ?”  Hen- 
ry’s eyes  lost  their  light  as  they  rested 
on  her  face,  sagging  into  yellowish  folds. 

“Work!  I don’t  mind  work!”  She 
stumbled  abruptly  from  the  room. 

That  choking  sound — ^was  that  a sob? 
Then  the  light  shone  out  again  in 
Henry’s  eyes;  some  one  was  knocking 
at  the  rear  door,  some  one  to  ask  again 
how  the  hero  lingered.  His  warm  glow 
wrapped  him  securely.  For  a moment 
he  wondered  about  Maria;  she  wasn’t 
having  an  easy  time.  But  he  gave  up 
the  wondering  easily.  He  had  sloughed 
oflF  that  drab  Henry  Potts,  husband. 
Another  moment,  now,  and  everything 
would  be  over;  she  would  have  a proud 
memory  and  comfortable  living. 

Early  the  next  week  the  doctor  urged 
her  to  have  a nurse  come  in.  She  re- 
fused stubbornly,  and  Henry  made  no 
insistence.  His  needs  seemed  trivial, 
few — interruptions,  most  of  them,  to  the 
weaving  of  nis  brilliant  dreams.  That 
same  day,  as  she  drew  a fresh  sheet  over 
him,  Henry  asked  her  how  many  people 
had  been  in  that  morning.  “They  don’t 
seem  to  come — so  much — ” he  finished, 
a little  fearfully. 

“ The  children  ask  Henry  at  school,” 
Maria  explained,  her  hantls  jerking  at 
the  sheet. 

“I  hadn’t  thought  of  that.”  Henry 
smiled.  “Of course.” 

The  next  noon  the  Imy  burst  into  the 
house  with  strident  voice.  Henry  heard 
Maria  hush  him  quickly,  and  then  a door 
shut  oiF  the  rest.  He  asked  her  about  it 
when  she  came  in  with  a bowl  of  broth,  * 
but  she  would  say  only:  “Nothing  but 
some  talk.  Don’t  bother.” 

The  following  day  she  came  into  his 
room  with  reluctant  determination,  and 
sat  down  heavily  by  the  bed.  “I  don’t 
suppose  I’d  ought  to  bother  you — ^lying 
here  helpless— ^>ut  I don’t  know  whete 
to  turn.’’ 

Something  in  her  tone  racked  through 
the  shining  sphere  to  Henry,  far  within. 

“It’s  money,”  she  said.  “That  in- 
surance. It’s  due  next  week.  I had  to 
take  what  we’d  saved  toward'it — that 
specialist — and  all — ” 

“Next  week!”  Henry  sucked  in  his 
cheeks,  with  their  ragged  growth  of 
sandy  beard.  “I  clean  forgot.” 

“Mr.  Baxter  sent  your  wages  down 
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that  first  week,  but  he’s  got  a new  man 
now.  I don’t  know  who  to  ask.  We’ve 
always  got  along  respectable.  There’s 
Henry’s  paper  route — but  that  don’t  pay 
the  grocer  bill,  let  alone  the  doctor  or  the 
rest?’ 

“I  dean  forgot,”  repeated  Henry.  It 
was  an  echo  of  a former  life,  an  old 
humiliation,  trying  to  seize  him  again. 

“If  I knew  where  to  turn,  I wouldn’t 
of  bothered  you.  But  that  insurance — 
if  that  goes,  where  ’ll  we  be?’’  Mrs. 
Potts  stared  at  Henry,  her  eyelids  red- 
dening. “I  thought  you’d  have  to  know 
about  it — ” 

“I’d  ought  to  think  about  it.”  Hen- 
ry’s eyes  left  her  face,  traveled  to  the 
streak  of  winter  sun  which  sprayed 
across  his  bed;  it  crawled  a little  farther 
each  day.  All  that  money!  He  hadn’t 
thought  of  money.  He  closed  his  eyes 
sharply. 

“Henry!”  Mrs.  Potts’s  frightened 
breathing  was  close  to  his  face.  “ I ain’t 
made  you  worse?  Does  something  hurt 
you  ?” 

“No.”  Henry  looked  at  her  again. 
*‘I  was  just  having  an  idea.  Maria” 
— ^his  voice  steadied  as  he  spoke — 
“there’s  that  monument  subscription. 
It  wouldn’t  be  exactly  charity — if  they 
gave  you  some  of  that — -for  the  insur- 
ance, would  it?  Even  if  it  meant — 
well,  not  such  a good  stone  ?”  The  words 
riddled  his  golden  sphere,  offering  a piece 
of  it  in  barter. 

Maria  sank  into  her  chair,  hiding 
her  arms  against  her  breast.  “There 
ain’t  any.”  Her  lips  shut  grimly. 

“Any  what?” 

“Ed  Collins  started  it.  And  then — 
his  boy  told  Henry  at  school — said  he 
felt  funny  about  raising  monuments 
when  men  weren’t  dead  yet.  The  boys 
said  mean  things  to  Henry.  He  was 
awful  mad.  You  heard  him  hollering — 
yesterday  noon.” 

“Did  they  think  I ought  to  die — 
sooner?”  Mr.  Potts  whispered.  All 
about  him  lay  the  ruins  of  his  glory. 

“I  don’t  know.  I don’t  know!”  Mrs. 
Potts  suddenly  dropped  her  head  to  the 
bed,  her  thick  shoulders  heaving. 

“Why,  Maria!  Don’t,  Maria!” 

She  lifted  her  face,  gulping.  “Who 
even  comes  to  ask  about  you  now? 
Mrs.  Willie,  next  door — Oh,  folks  go 
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on,  no  matter  what  anybody  did,  so 
long’s  they  ain’t  hurt.” 

“Maria,  don’t  take  on — ” Hewatched 
her  rub  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  “I’ll 
think  about  that  insurance.” 

She  rose  wearily.  “I  shouldn’t  of 
worried  you.” 

_ “Maybe  I can  think  of  a way.  I got 
time  to  think.  You  go  have  a rest.” 

He  heard  her  closing  the  draught  of  the 
stove  in  the  dining-room  before  she 
climbed  the  stairs.  When  the  sound  of 
her  heavy  feet  had  ceased,  he  glanced 
toward  the  wash-stand.  The  newspaper 
had  slipped  down  out  of  sight.  No 
matter.  He  knew  the  article  by  heart 
now.  But  that  wasn’t  what  he  was  to 
think  about.  He  thrust  away  from  him 
the  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  what  lay  be- 
hind the  words. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars!  If 
it  wasn’t  paid ! Suddenly  his  eyes 
strained  wide,  staring  at  the  crack  which 
ran  across  the  white  ceiling.  Then  he 
gave  a little  grunt,  doubling  in  his  lips 
to  moisten  them.  There  must  be  some 
other  way.  After  a ‘lone  interim,  when 
he  scarcely  breathed,  he  began  to  talk  to 
himself,  a thin  thread  of  words  from  his 
rigid  body. 

“You’ve  been  hanging  around  just  to 
enjoy  yourself,  old  Henry  Potts.  Both- 
ering folks.  Just  that  one  way  for  you 
to  fix  things  up.  That ’d  fix  everything. 
An’  if  it  sort  of  scares  you,  letting  go — 
well — go  ahead!”  He  closed  his  eyes. 
“Can’t  pretend  I’m  a hero  any  more,” 
he  muttered.  Then  he  lost  himself  in 
a rush  of  icy  blackness.  Later  his  heart 
stirred  slightly.  He  heard  the  doctor’s 
voice  across  the  dark: 

“The  stimulants  won’t  take  hold.  He 


must  have  lost  courage — to  sink  this 
way — ” 

Courage!  The  word  enticed  him  back 
into  the  Tight.  He  was  climbing  up  the 
side  of  a great  precipice,  terrifying, 
frozen  blackness  below  him,  warm  light 
above.  Just  as  he  felt  his  fingers  over 
the  edge,  he  remembered.  Clinging 
there,  he  heard  the  doctor:  “Quickly, 
that  needle!  He’s  coming  back — ” He 


could  have  swung  himself  up  into  the 
familiar  light.  But  the  other  was  the 
only  way  mr  Maria  and  the  boy.  With 
a little  gasp  he  loosened  his  fingers,  and 


dropped. 
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'UR  game  warden  was 
in  reminiscent  mood. 
It  was  Sunday,  nobody 
Hfe  had  reported  any  set 
lines  requiring  a trip  to 
a distant  pond  and  a 

search  for  the  offending 

line  and  the  culprits;  the  shooting  season 
had  not  opened.  He  could  sit  on  the 
porch  in  front  of  his  house,  with  its 
treasures  of  stuffed  horned  owls,  pheas- 
ants of  every  breed,  partridges,  wood- 
cock, deer  horns  and  heads,  even  the 
shed  antlers  of  a Berkshire  moose  (there 
are  now  thirteen  moose  living  wild  in 
the  woods  of  Berkshire  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  there  may  be  more  before 
this  article  is  printed),  and  talk  at  his 


ease. 

“There  are  more  foxes  in  western 
Massachusetts  to-day  than  there  have 
been  in  many,  many  years,”  he  said. 
“There  isn't  the  shadow  of  a doubt 
but  they  are  on  the  increase.  They  are 
not  hunted  nearly  so  much  as  they 
used  to  be,  and  while  they  are  trapped, 
probably,  a bit  more,  they  are  such 
crafty  creatures  that  it  doesn't  serve  to 
diminish  their  numbers.  Did  you  ever 
have  a fox  laugh  at  you  ?” 

We  confessed  that  we  had  never  en- 
joyed that  experience. 

“Well,  I have,”  said  he.  “It  was  a 
Long  Island  fox,  years  ago.  My  dad 
and  I were  hunting  him,  and  dad  sta- 
tioned me  at  the  end  of  a run  and  told 
me  to  wait  while  he  drove  him  up. 
The  fox  came,  all  right,  but  before  I 
could  get  a shot  he  sprang  up  on  a 
stone  wall — ^we  called  it  a stone  fence 
on  Long  Island — and  sat  there  directly 
between  me  and  a herd  of  sheep.  I 
couldn't  Are  without  hitting  a sheep, 
and  he  knew  it.  He  just  sat  and  looked 
at  me  a minute,  with  his  mouth  open 
and  his  sides  shaking  with  laughter. 
If  ever  an  animal  laughed,  he  did. 
Then  he  sprang  down  right  into  the 
middle  of  the  nock,  and  drove  them 
across  the  pasture,  keeping  himself  sur- 


rounded all  the  way.  I never  had  a 
chance  at  him.  When  dad  came  up  he 
was  mad,  I tell  you.  ‘The  old  fox 
laughed  at  me,  dad,'  I cried. 

‘ ‘Who  wouldn't  laiigh  at  you?'  dad 
said.  I guess  he  knew  I was  kind  of 
glad  the  fox  got  away.  My  job  now 
IS  saving  wild  things,  not  killing  'em, 
and  while  the  foxes  get  a lot  of  chickens 
and  hens  every  year,  along  with  par- 
tridges, pheasants,  and  rabbits  (they've 
got  thousands  of  rabbits  the  past  two 
winters).  I'm  not  at  all  sure  they  don't 
pay  for  what  they  take  by  their  de- 
struction of  mice  and  other  objection- 
able things.  Anyhow,  they're  too  smart 
to  destroy.” 

Those  people,  indeed,  who  have  not 
made  an  effort  to  explore  the  woods  and 
fields,  have  little  idea  how  much  wild 
life  still  lives  close  to  our  habitations 
in  the  old  northeastern  States,  even  of 
the  fur-bearing  or  flesh-eating  breeds, 
from  muskrat  and  mink  and  weasels 
up  to  wildcats.  It  will  probably  sur- 
prise most  readers  to  learn  that- from 
a single  village  of  two  thousand  people 
on  tne  Housatonic  River  in  north- 
western Connecticut  $15,000  worth  of 
furs  . is  exported  every  spring,  the  ma- 

t'ority  of  them  muskrat  pelts,  of  course, 
)ut  many  fox  and  even  otter  skins 
being  of  the  number.  A Southern 
darky,  now  a resident  of  this  town,  told 
with  pride  of  the  catch  made  by  a friend 
of  his. 

“’Twas  an  o’ ter,”  he  said,  “an’  Sam 
got  fo’  dollars  a foot  fo’  dat  hide, 
yassuh,  fo’  dollars  a foot,  an’  it  wore 
six  feet  long!” 

Even  more  surprising  to  most  people 
than  the  size  of  Sam’s  otter,  and  better 
authenticated,  will  be  the  statement 
that  the  treasurer  of  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts,  has  paid^  out  fiye-dol- 
lar  bounties  for  262  wildcats  in  the 
fifteen  years  since  1903,  when  the 
bounty  law  took  effect — an  average  of 
17.5  a year,  with  the  1917  figures 
incomplete.  To  the  thousands  of  mo- 
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tor  tourists  who  pass  through  this 
beautiful  section  of  New  England  every 
season,  even  to  the  occupants  of  the 
summer  estates  which  dot  our  hills  and 
gracious  valleys,  it  will  doubtless  seem 
strange  that  so  formidable  a forest  beast 
as  the  wildcat  should  still  prowl  the 
woods.  It  only  shows  how  little  most 
of  us  nowadays  know  about  our  four- 
footed  neighbors. 

I have  recently  acquired  a two- 
hundred  acre  farm  in  southern  Berk- 
shire, under  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Everett,  or  the  Dome,  as  we  more  fa- 
miliarly call  it.  One-half  of  the  farm 
runs  up*  the  mountain-side,  the  other 
half  is  comparatively  level  land  at  the 
foot,  and  the  two  halves  are  bisected 
by  the  so-called  Under  Mountain  Road, 
the  main  motor  highway  from  New 
York  to  the  Berkshires.  On  a pleasant 
Saturday  in  summer  I suppose  as  many 
as  a thousand  cars  may  pass  my  door. 
Yet  one  of  the  first  discoveries  I made 
in  going  over  the  land  was  a fox’s  den 
in  a stone  wall  not  over  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  road.  The  main  entrance 
to  the  den  was  underneath  a large  stone 
at  the  base  of  the  wall,  quite  hidden 
from  the  field  by  a tangle  of  bushes. 
There  was  a second  entrance,  however, 
above  this  stone,  leading  into  the  hol- 
lows of  the  wall,  and  so  down,  pre- 
sumably, into  the  ground.  The  top  of 
the  stone  in  front  of  this  upper  en- 
trance was  covered  with  yellowish  soil 
from  the  fox’s  fur,  and  there  were  nu- 
merous scratches  where  the  animal  had 
slipped  a little  and  used  his  claws. 
There  was  no  path  leading  away,  show- 
ing that  this  fox  apparently  used  the 
top  of  the  wall  as  his  approach  and  exit, 
from  which  he  could  leap  far  out  into 
the  cleared  field  at  any  point  and  leave 
no  track. 

About  three  hundred  yards  back  from 
the  road,  on  top  of  a rocky  nub  covered 
with  large  sugar-maples  and  trailing 
bittersweet-vines,  I found  a second  fox’s 
burrow,  this  time  in  the  open  ground. 
It  was  quite  fresh  and  constantly  occu- 
pied, for  a plain  path  led  away  from  it 
through  the  vines  to  the  field  below. 
This  path  was  about  ten  inches  wide, 
and  perfectly  plain  to  a casual  glance. 
Probably  the  puppies  had  been  using 
it  all  summer  (it  was  August  1st  when 


I found  it).  I have  waited  patiently 
near  by  many  an  hour  since,  when  I 
should  have  been  working,  for  a sight 
of  them,  but  so  far  in  vain.  About  six 
feet  from  this  fresh  burrow  is  an  old 
burrow,  last  year’s,  apparently,  and  just 
outside  the  mouth,  on  the  upper  side, 
is  a pile  of  bleached  bones  six  inches 
high  and  a foot  across.  There  were  at 
least  three  chicken  wish-bones  in  the 
pile.  Yet  the  farmer  of  whom  I bought 
the  place  had  an  active  and  sagacious 
dog.  I suppose  when  I get  the  farm 
stocked  again  I,  too,  shall  pay  tribute. 
But  I shall  make  the  old  fox  reward  me 
with  a puppy  for  a pet. 

Did  you  ever  have  a little  fox  for  a 
etP  No  animal  on  earth  has  such  a 
right,  sagacious  face — as,  indeed,  no 
animal  on  earth  is  so  sagacious,  so 
capable  of  reasoning  and  of  appljring 
experience  to  new  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  is  but  the  proof  of 
reasoning.  When  I was  a little  boy 
of  six  or  seven  I had  a pet  fox  all  one 
blissful  summer.  He  was  one  of  a litter 
captured  by  a farmer,  and  had  been 
raised  by  hand.  The  rest  died,  but 
by  late  June,  when  he  came  into  my 
possession,  this  little  fellow  was  a hardy, 
active,  well-formed  foxling,  with  a big, 
swinging  tail  and  the  two  brightest, 
snapping,  twinkling  eyes  in  the  world. 
He  lived  in  a dog-house  by  the  bam, 
on  a long  chain,  and  went  into  canine 
spasms  of  welcome  when  I approached, 
leaping  at  once  to  my  shoulder,  where 
he  would  sit  and  chew  off  the  rim  of 
my  straw  hat  like  a puppy.  Once  he 
got  hold  of  my  ear  by  mistake,  and  I 
learned  that  foxes  have  teeth.  He 
would  go  around  with  me  on  a leash, 
nearly  pulling  me  off  my  feet,  and  show- 
ing no  fear  whatever  of  human  beings. 
But  as  he  grew  larger  he  developed  a 
too-active  dislike  to  other  people,  though 
never  to  me  (nor  did  he,  as  I recall, 
become  inactive  and  broodingly  morose, 
as  so  many  captured  foxes  do).  At  last 
it  was  decreed  that  he  must  be  shot, 
however.  My  tears  and  pleading  won 
for  him  a mitigation  of  this  sentence  to 
banishment  to  the  woods,  and  one  late 
August  day  his  collar  and  chain  were 
removed.  He  made  a couple  of  glad 
bounds,  trotted  leisurely  off  across  the 
fields,  and  was  never  seen  by  me  again. 
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were  the  pups,  the  foremost  one  so 
jammed  into  the  rotten  wood  rtear  the 
end  of  the  branch  that  He  could  hardly 
breathe.  This  litter  was  more  than  a 
month  old,  and  every  one  of  them  lived  ■ 
in  capfitdty  on  the  near'-by  fox  farm. 

It  is  in  winter,  of  course,  that  you 
.can  most  readtiy  traclt  a fox  and  hnd 
bis  holci  UnUke  tljc  average  dtjg,  he 
leaves  but  two  prints  ip  the  snuw  in- 
stead of  four,  unress  he.  is  jiimplri^,  and 
h»  pa^sr  are'  smaller  in  pfopwrtibn  to 
the  length  s h»^step.  Wneh  he  i#  corn-  : 
piratlyely  uudisturfeed,  fic  wir  oft 
irnake.  a regular  path  to  his  den.  For 
three  or  four  years  rioiv  a fo*  has  hur-^ 
rowed  on  a certain  steep  and  rocky  hill- 
side near,  our  village,  always  close  to 
the  aip,  and  as  soon  as  the  deep  snow 
tomes  he  estabijshes  a regular  trail  up 
to  his  dwelling.  Out  in  the  Helds  below 
the  hillside  fore-st  his‘  tracks  may  be 
seen  cnming  from  all  directions,  bur 
, Pocfe  in  the  woods  they  speedily  converge 
into  a,  path  about  eight  inches  wide, 
trodden  down  six  or  seven  inchess  ih ft* 
the  show,  like  a tinj’’  snow  ditcli. ! This  ; 
^;;s:patb  leads  , up  ..the.  rough  slope  in  a;  . 


winding  direction,  taking  frequent  cover 
tindet  the  tangle  of  laut^hbushes  an^ 
passing 

frvi:fy^pys(h^0ai^  honldet.  Apparent- 
ly this  Is  because  the  snow  often,  melts 
dowm  to  bate  ground  Under  such  shelter- 
ing rocks,  and  the  partridges  and  pheas- 
ants huddle  there  for  food  or  slielrer,^ 
No  doubt  the  fos  comes  sneaking  down 
his  path,  which  invariablv  is  concealed 
.from  the  lower  side  of  the;  ft»c:k  till  It 
suddenly  swings  in  under,  and  pounces 
htipefully  for  game  when  ins  nose  or  ear 
gives  liim  warning.  Near  the  top  of 
the  hiU  the  path  disappears  into  a round 
bole  in  the  snow,  dirtied  with  soil  from 
the-  animars  belly,  and  ten  Teet  up  is 
another  hole,  apparrittly  UtOe  0^4, 
which  may  or  tnay  not  go  into  the  earth 
or  be  merely  the  end  of 
to  facilitate  escape,  i nyvet  had 
the  heart,  ftr  disturb. :it,  fori  is 

an  old  settler,  :thd  /the  ■winter  iyoods 
wcftiid  not  seem  right  without  his  truckSi 
At;  night  i have  neatd  him  barking,  a 
thin,  querulous,  husky  bark,  but  never 
entitritTg  the;  same  what  panthee-Iike 
stream  that  Foxes  do  at  rimes  give  vent 
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to  glitle  into  a fasteF  Biir  soincs-  ;.  Tltitf  fox  Ititwi;.,  in  1*V«’  a 

times'  be  n jll  gailbp,  and  ?ben  b^ , k a. : : dog,  tbouch  hk  tar^i  ar&f  fo  keener,  so 
siight/  aib  speed  "i4t»d  tiliar  be  cap  bear  a’  befd  foonse  /sqi^ 

abii^ted  nei’yes.  If  k a petidi-rtiV'f'  uf  several  Inindfevi  feet  aWayi,,  lip 

P»^lend  nfrt  rto  se^  prey  like  niiee  with  Hif  fo 

Jr  Mi  BifHfe  'te  bfoe-  be  btoogbf  a pawsi  just  a>  a held-trained  do^  Wijb 
Scotclj  sbkep  Jfog  to  Lonifoii.  Vchen  he  digs  out  -a  woodcbpfeft,;  hfe; 

dog  ritsbed;  9c  the:  shtn-p  in  a;  Ltfoifon  avUI  keep  foicking,  put  of  the  hafo/  inVtl 
parki  Wb^ith.e  sheep  paid  ho  ,trten-  fokiftg  a.  buvk^^^  eitrftjnde  fh 

tj<>n  to  binj,  vbe.  caked  nix  head  ’ ^vitb;  ttjake  sure  bis  d**^*?ty  i^  not  escaping, 

whaf 'djghltytbe  Cfudd  yud.  Gf)ntinuedjt|>  exaetfv  bke  vp;  Itnod.  .to  Airdale^r 

barkft  pfeyeiKhPg  be  : bad  been  Tbeto  Piany  aitfhtfofieated  ins 

at  sitmts  bird#  iP  A foxfes  niitfeing  foiendS'^^^w 

A .fox^.’^eeppirtP  hive  thjt  same  coni ffo^  _ dags;.  .tOtj,  ' and  placing  kith  rbbrn, 

trait*  1 was  sitting  loncfe  tin  the  edge  : M oe*^bPr  f bis  is  P 

of  a wtjisd  feadihg;  .;A  fox,  eame  down  bontiog:  fafet,  yk 

wind  »th{d  ,tbst  thin  h fejnshipj  nobody  ;i' cab  <'*'ay', 

forest .ffing%d|if Kedrin  :It  k hard  tO;  iheliei't  t 

intenf  even  of  so  cteskr  pn  ariinial  PhhbV 

Suddehiy:  fe  the  seeiit;,  raked  ;bis  fox.  \Vhen  it  eotneis  to  bgbtuig  is 

head,  top|f  fbte  biOk,  aiid^^  qjafe  4>  gb<;d’  as.4 

he  hadn’t  ^eeh  me  at 


me,  and  gayh  an  m- 
xtinctivc  spring  off 
the  stump  away  from 
the  road.  But  he 
no  sooner  landed 
than  he  seemt'd: 
iishamed  of  himself, 
an  d del  i be  r a t.e.iV-  ■ 
turrie-tb  trossAI  "(he. 
road  in : Front  of  me. 
t rotted  f apidly  but 
ca  latiy  up  f p e foe  of 
a najsnire  ivcili  fo  a 
sate  distance, : and; 
t K eh  s a' t ;p.  n bi'Is'. 
h pifo'fojj'h'e'  'v."d  ff  d' 

wa t cbi'd  cpc  s i uw  .f  I p 
the.., ear-  to,  obferye 
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it  easier  to  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  fiercest 
i he  has  to,  and  m^t  formidahle.  The  full-grown 
three  or  four  cat  is  about  thirty-eight  inches  long  (in- 
-eluding  six  inches  c*f  stiiF  fail).  His 
yacfoss  : the  hnif  is  shorter  and  redder  than  the  true 
re  the  loxes  C?aiiada  lynx,  being  mixed  white  and 
n the  wriods.,  black  ^nly  of?  the  under  sidcj  and  his 
- paws  are  rnucK smaller 

ui  proportion,  m his 


large  enough,-  and 
seem  out  of  alt  scale 
with  his  head*  Just  as 
the  domestic  cat  dif- 
fers from  the  dog.  the 
wildcat  differs,  from 
the  Ibx.  He  is  Self- 
suffident,  aloof,  t>fW 
social,  and  capable  of 
great  fierceness.  f 
have  seen  but  one  in 
captivity,  and  that 
was  a female  caught 
as  a kitten  in  tbe 
northern  Massachu- 
setts hills.  She  never 
becanse  tame,  and  as 
she  grew  lareer  she  spit 
through  the  barsof  her 
cage  with  terrifying 
ferodty;  Finally  she 
attracted  another  cat 
into  the  woods  near 
by,  which  u-wd  f w 
emit  wild  yowUngx  ».t 
night,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood decreed  an. 
ejcecutmn.- 

The  great  bulk  (d 
our  idcfkshire  wdd-cat  • 
population  llyh  in  the 

^called  hill  townSj 
sonie  miles  From  the 
ratlToad  and  .culti- 
vated yalleyfi  though 
they ' fte8  uentty  ccime 
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you  \vA^  come  upon 

a witdrcarnip  hed  t^fJed  dstiwu  and  rvod- 
denv  Tids  ts  nsitval^  vH©  case,  hov'- 
evcTj  for  iast  swnamvf  Odt  game  >»'ar den 
and  His  Mte,  vydute  a moUn- 

tairt  pond  Hiijhway. 

os'er  Jacob’s  %d»i^er" 
were  follow-ed  -'Ky'-  V , v,  , 

'Avildcat-  for  ' ‘Sesdtiiai 
Htindred  feer.  It  was 
in  the  evenUijg,  and 
they  were 
alone  a back-courd^ 
road  th rough  .flje 
woods.  The  cat,’  : 
wWch  evidently,  had-  ■, 
k,  i t c e ns: ' sorh  e'w'  h e fu  ‘ ■ • ' ' 

encfe  in  summer  [- 

ftrced  by  Itimgey^  ^ 


sndTifiiHddt^l^  junipcd  over, 


Ir|e’ thd;^:m  t he 

State  bmded 

With  ;bd^h'' Iei4  Jioheat 

■‘Thv  ■-cnt  ■,  w‘a.i  -llT- pf iT 
the  ' slog..  ■ itJid,-'  wa$,  ;TAfhfe  ' -.0^4:^ 


but  g».i<'.d  layeV't^’h}'..  Wdsf  at  the  man’s 
;icg  liefory  a crack  on  tlie  head  wnrh  The, 


duj^j; - /The.’  'idog-  'ipi 
TraiV  and  ■syc  mff  'in  f 
f h in  king:  the  ti  nyk 
ojAdd , n fft  h aay : bpfm 
man)  shatcHed^^ 
followedl  Pre.sttinclii!' 


i'wE«>-v/a?.vs  . 


r 4:4  vS;  '•  • ' ■ 


tered,  abd  the-  trafv  , . 

pers  and  hontytis  8*t  ^ 

afhef  ihenn/T'^^ 

■ .'  'U!-...fle 'j 

OF-  F^Fyjft 

IS.  Npr‘/eRJGUifc?»e;Hv  rJU;;  fiyt-JiK 

f rer  a,■man^'m 
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neighbprbfujd  , krK*wn  . s&  “ 0]^,.  f : m at  l^ir'  4^  ^tieration,  rw-ientj-^ight 

He  ?t  trap/ gpi^wed  Mr  car$  in  our  ceiunty. 

foor  pit,  jsnd  ertaj^L  The  stub  pi^vipiis^  but  ijfteen  were 

and  £H^re|fiet;  his  three-l^jeti  tracks  kiUed/  and  Winter,  when  the  sno^W* 
were  unfhtsfeaK*ble  hr  the  stHjtv/;  He 

was  never  -cauglit  m/a  trap  a^am>  hu^  wildcats  and  foxes  are 

contrived  tp  extract  rfe  bsit  pveTahd^^  in  our  sepods 

ovcfi  ■'tp  the  <3f  ,thie;  t.rappef^^^^  To  the  nUltiber 

made  comrn^  eaus^;  with  must  ^ added^^^^^  ^ weasels^  drcer 

dogs . and  gitCfc  For  three'  /vears^  (lari^Y  d hsh-eat^  rac- 

eluded  ;then^/tiil/Qld  ;Stuh  ^4uf  begun  coons; also  Cas.  rciith;  and  other 

(xj  hedl^ihddf|te?d!/T^  skunks  Mink, 

he  was  bb'^Ufid»t  td  tseasels,  -Sod,,  skphks  itte  ciosely  akin. 

How  t sttQW  ■ hai  to  do  w ^copn;  (w’hich'  deesy 

the  fate  Vof  foTfesi  ahinta  setiouj:  rigft;|.  of  said 

ttat^  by  the  records  of  wiidca  t bounties,  to  belong,  to  the  beat  • fattul  jv  All  of 

In  J§l6,  when  the  snow  was  the  deepest  these  animals,  except  the  are 

^ -l^spe- 

^dHj|||||||||K|^^^M|||||H  o)j»  f 314  ^^  the 

three  or  fuiir 
year^  there  are  signs 
that  the  otters  ate 
growing  m o F e. 
numertjus  again,  or, 
■',  ,v:,  ■'•'  heteee/desS'  infre- 
. y y . ;^ /,,, ■,  v/. . , ; ' ''  : . ;'  tfUentiSandTthis  is 

"vH ,,■  ■ ■ \ '':  - ■unddubtedly^ 

'■  i \j|B|h  scaratv'of  ilVem,  and 

■’ 4yV  -4i4  • '-■•  ■ ' ' - ' "’  of^othetTutvbearing 

■Xhihfi'a’fe, : HaT gta'.du- 


tiappet?E  th^  ptbet 

o fed  p a ?i  00  iv  w hil  c 

the : youhgtf  ,gert^* 
fidp  if  hftdly  trMned 
at  all 

Aafhem^hemiesder- 
■freaiKt  : theyiasc  itv? 

••ottetif;  wifi;/  half  ya 

rhiaiicf  fof  life,  begin 

to  testore  thei  t breed 

agam  The  constaut- 
ly  Tne^tcasifig;  pollu- 
t(Oo  «f  out  larger 
with  haoks 
jmosr«$oitahle  for  an 
ahmial  of  hit  size  to 
nest  in,  roust  hat^e 
much  to  do  with  his 
disappeatance,  as 
well  as  the  lust  of  the 
hunters. 
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1 saw  an  otter  only  last  spring  on  the 
bank  of  the  Housatonic  River  where  it 
flows  through  the  links  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  Golf  Club.  He  was  running 
along  above  the  water,  on  the  steep, 
muddy  slope,  and  when  he  saw  me  he 
simply  made  a toboggan  of  himself  and 
slid  down,  swimming  off  at  a rate  of 
speed  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
a pickerel,  and  leaving,  for  a few  feet 
only,  a surface  wake  like  a just-sub- 
merged torpedo.  The  river  is  so  pol- 
luted, however,  that  no  fish  can  live 
in  it  except  German  carp,  and  any 
sensible  otter  would  seek  some  tributary 
to  ascend  as  soon  as  he  could.  He 
might  not  even  wait,  but  go  overland, 
dragging  his  long  body  and  powerful 
tail  through  the  snow  or  mud.  An 
otter’s  tracks  in  the  snow  are  quite  un- 
mistakable, and  frequently  go  for  long 
distances  overland.  I have  heard  trap- 
pers affirm  that  an  otter  will  travel 
seventy-five  miles  in  a night,  by  cross- 
ing overland  from  one  head-water  to 
another,  or  one  pond  to  another.  While 
so  great  a distance  would  be  difficult  of 
proof,  it  is  easily  proved  that  an  otter 
will  cross  several  land  miles  from  water 
to  water,  and  he  could  certainly  swim 
the  remainder  of  the  distance  in  a very 
few  hours,  if  he  desired.  It  is  on  their 
portages,  as  it  were,  between  ponds  or 
head-waters,  that  the  trappers  usually 
catch  them. 

Sometimes  you  will  encounter  the 
slides  on  the  steep  river-bank  where  the 
otters  pla^.  Like  seals,  they  are  ex- 
tremely frisky  and  sportive,  and  will 
climb  a bank  to  slide  down  into  the 
water  by  the  hour,  like  small  boys  on 
a sawdust  pile,  or  two  of  them  will  pull 
at  a stick  like  a couple  of  puppies.  In 
the  water  they  are  marvelous  swimmers, 
and  can  catch  any  fish  they  set  out  for. 
Last  winter  a fisherman  on  Goose  Pond, 
in  the  hills  back  of  Lee,  Massachusetts, 
caught  a large  otter  on  a hook.  He  had 
lost  three  baits,  and  finally  put  a huge 
one  on_  a big  pickerel  hook.  He  got  a 
strike  immediately  and  pulled. 

“I  thought  I had  the  bottom  of  the 
pond,”  he  said,  exhibiting  the  four  feet 
of  glossy,  seal-brown  body  which  was 
worth  more  to  him  than  any  fish. 

But  our  annual  catch  of  otters  now 
is  relatively  very  small,  and  few  are 
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the  younger  people  who  have  ever  seen 
an  otter  cub  playing  with  a stick  in 
the  water  or  sliding  like  a small  boy 
down  a slippery  bank,  or  found  his 
burrow  into  the  bank,  with  its  entrance 
below  water-level. 

Most  of  us,  however,  have  seen  a 
skunk!  Indeed,  that  family  is  fortu- 
nate which  has  never  owned  a puppy 
whose  natural  curiosity  led  him  to  in- 
vestigate the  strange  visitor,  only  to 
rush  half-blinded  into  the  house,  search- 
ing for  a familiar  sympathy  which  was 
suddenly  and  rudely  denied  him.  It  is 
rather  odd  that  an  animal  so  actively 
disagreeable  as  the  skunk  can  be,  and 
consequently  so  persistently  shot  at, 
should  so  successfully  survive  even  close 
to  populous  centers.  Probably  the 
reason  is  that  his  very  unpleasantness 
makes  him  comparatively  immune  to 
molestation  by  other  animals,  while  he 
can  subsist  on  a more  easily  acquired 
diet  than  the  much  more  formidable 
weasel  or  mink.  Far  less  active  than 
either  of  his  cousins,  far  less  clever  and 
crafty,  you  will  see  ten  skunks  now  to 
one  weasel,  and  twenty  to  one  mink, 
at  least  in  our  section.  Skunks  are 
easily  tamed,  it  is  said  (frankly  I never 
domesticated  one),  and  are  not  neces- 
sarily offensive.  If  they  are  not  fright- 
ened they  remain  odorless.  Some  years 
ago  the  proprietor  of  a Berkshire  hotel, 
a tender-hearted  man,  gave  positive 
orders  that  no  skunks  were  to  be  killed 
on  his  premises.  The  animals  used  to 
come  up  to  the  garbage-pails  behind  the 
hotel  in  the  early  evening  to  feed,  and 
after  a brief  season  of  protection  they 
became  so  tame  that  the  guests  would 
go  out  to  watch  them,  as  you  go  out 
to  see  the  bears  behind  the  inns  in 
Yellow’stone  and  Glacier  parks.  At 
times  there  would  be  as  many  as  a 
dozen  skunks  in  the  yard.  But  this 
proprietor  is  dead  now,  and  the  custom 
died  with  him.  Skunks  still  come  up 
to  the  garbage-pails  in  our  town,  how- 
ever. In  winter  I have  often  found 
their  tracks  around  mine,  and,  alas! 
the  dog  has  found  more  than  the 
tracks!  They  a!so  breed  near  our 
dwellings. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  golf  club,  we 
were  troubled  by  little  holes  appearing 
in  a certain  fairway  every  morning. 
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just  large  enough  to  give  a ball  a heavy 
lie.  At  first  we  thought  the  crows 
made  them,  but  one  of  our  workmen 
insisted  they  were  made  by  skunks. 
At  last  he  arose  very  early  and  saw  an 
animal  at  work.  We  did  not  find  its 
hole,  however,  for  some  days — ^not  until 
a foursome  was  astonished  by  the  sight 
of  three  little  black-and-white  kittens 
(as  they  first  thought  them)  playing 
on  a near-by  putting-green.  These  kit- 
tens were  so  tame  that  they  allowed 
the  caddies  to  touch  them,  while  the 
players,  with  adult  apprehensiveness, 
kept  a watchful  eye  for  mamma.  The 
kittens  presently  ran  under  a fence, 
and  then  under  a small  tool-house  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery.  A benevolent  (and 
somewhat  timid)  greens  committee  left 
them  in  peace.  Just  what  it  was  the 
old  skunk  dug  from  the  turf  I was  never 
able  to  determine;  presumably  some 
kind  of  grub.  The  holes  she  made  were 
about  an  inch  dei^,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  diameter.  The  next  season  there 
was  no  nest  under  the  tool-house  and  no 
holes  in  the  fairway.  Skunks  also  eat 
largely  of  grasshoppers  and  similar  in- 
sects. But,  like  their  cousins,  they  are 
quite  capable  of  destroying  chickens, 
and  a skunk’s  burrow  by  a hen-yard  is 
a signal  for  traps  and  gun.  My  boy- 
hood is  filled  with  memories  of  days 
when  the  death  of  a skunk  meant  a 
family  exodus  to  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  and  a stem  parental  refusal  to 
allow  me  to  skin  my  quarry. 

The  skunk’s  little  cousin,  the  weasel, 
which  is  less  than  a foot  and  a half 
of  compact  muscle  and  fierce  sagacity, 
which  IS  quick  as  lightning  and  as  sly 
on  the  hunt  almost  as  a fox,  never  seems 
to  have  been  much  more  numerous  than 
at  present.  It  is  fortunate  that  his 
numbers  are  not  greater,  for  he  is  a 
bloodthirsty  beast,  quite  capable  of 
killing  a domestic  hen,  a sleeping  par- 
tridge or  pheasant,  a rabbit.  He  is 
hated  by  tne  farmer  especially,  for  he 
is  so  small  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  hen  yard  or 
coop  as  it  would  be  to  exclude  a squirrel; 
he  is  shy  of  traps,  and  among  all  ani- 
mals about  the  most  troublesome  to  get 
a shot  at.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a 
weasel  poke  his  sharp  face  up  through 
a stone  wall,  get  sight  or  scent  of  you 


(he  works  largely  by  scent),  and  then 
travel  along  the  wall  with  great  rapidity 
to  get  out  of  danger,  you  will  realize  his 
cunning.  He  can  be  almost  snake-like 
in  his  bodily  movements  as  he  keeps 
obstacles  between  you  and  him,  and  he 
can  absolutely  disappear  from  sight 
when  he  wishes  with  uncanny  magic. 
I have  seen  a weasel  in  winter,  when  he 
was  all  white  except  the  black  end  of 
his  tail,  sitting  on  a stone  wall.  ^ I have 
seen  him  take  alarm  and  go  into  the 
wall  like  a flash,  to  reappear  instantly 
twenty  feet  away,  and  then  to  reappear 
once  more  clear  across  an  open  space 
of  snow,  which  you  would  swear  he 
could  not  possibly  have  crossed  with- 
out your  seeing  him. 

Weasels  progress  by  leaps,  doubling 
up  their  bodies  as  they  land,  so  that  the 
hind  feet  track  in  the  front  paw-marks, 
and  in  the  snow  the  trail  looks  almost 
like  that  of  a two-legged  creature.  When 
undisturbed  or  at  leisure,  these  tracks 
are  about  a foot  apart,  or  three-fourths 
of  the  total  length  of  the  male  animal. 
(The  female  is  three  inches  shorter.) 
But  when  a weasel  is  at  full  speed  he 
can  make  ten  feet  at  a leap.  In  my 
back  lot  in  winter  I find  these  tracks 
most  frequently  around  the  brush  heaps 
or  straw  coverings  on  the  beds,  where  the 
mice  live.  But  they  also  run  through 
a swampy  growth  where  there  are  rab- 
bits. It  is  not  infrequent  in  our  woods 
to  come  upon  a dead  rabbit  which  has 
been  killed  by  a weasel  and  his  warm 
blood  sucked  from  the  neck. 

The  mink  is  four  or  five  inches  longer 
than  the  weasel,  remains  a dark  brown, 
almost  a black,  the  year  through,  and 
lives  chiefly  near  water,  in  which  he 
swims  and  hunts  with  almost  the  speed 
and  more  than  the  craftiness  of  the 
otter.  It  was  not  many  years  ago  that 
a family  of  mink  hunted  in  the  Bronx 
Creek  where  it  flows  through  the  Zoo, 
and  lived  high  on  the  water  fowl  caged 
there,  resisting  all  traps  and  guns. 
Their  beady  eyes  are  sharp  and  intelli- 
gent, their  agile  bodies  trim  and  extra- 
ordinarily supple,  and  to  see  one  of  them 
at  work  by  a stream-side,  unaware  of 
you  as  you  lie,  perhaps,  down  wind  in  a 
duck  blind,  or  sitting  quietly  with  a rod, 
is  to  get  a peep  at  the  cruelty  and  grace 
of  nature  strangely  combined. 
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It  is  hard  to  get  a good  ’coon  dog 
nowadays — at  least  in  our  part  of  the 
world.  Personally,  I’m  not  sorry,  for 
ou  cannot  have  your  ’coon  and  eat 
im,  too.  A good  many  factors  are 
combining,  indeed,  to  make  our  north- 
ern world  safer  for  ’coon  democracy. 
The  ’coons  are  hunted  less  (possibly 
because  automobiles  are  making  us 
more  and  more  averse  to  hard  physical 
labor);  the  forests  are  more  and  more 
losing  their  pine  at  the  hands  of  the 
lumbermen  and  coming  into  hard  woods, 
which  give  the  animals  nesting-places; 
and  the  ’coons,  unlike  the  weasels,  for 
instance,  can  vary  their  diet  to  embrace 
vegetable  products,  especially  corn,  of 
which  they  are  extremely  fond.  Then, 
too,  they  hibernate  in  winter,  which  is 
a great  protection,  and  here  in  the  north 
we  have  never  achieved  the  humorous, 
imaginative  semi-person ihcation  of  the 
’coon  which  the  negroes  have  imposed 
on  the  South,  to  make  the  little  creature 
doubly  desirable.  Certain  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  ’coons  are  still  numerous 
in  our  northern  hillside  forests,  and  I 
have  found  the  tracks  of  their  hind 

Eaws,  like  the  mark  of  a tiny,  shriveled 
aby’s  foot,  in  the  spring  mud  not 
over  a mile  from  a populous  Berkshire 
village. 

The  ’coon  gains  immunity  from  dogs 
and  foxes  by  his  ability  to  climb  trees, 
and  he  also  gains  much  food  thereby, 
for  he  robs  birds’  nests  and  probably 
even  catches  sleeping  birds  at  perch. 
In  a tree  he  can  be  almost  as  craftily 
invisible  as  a weasel  in  a wall. 

’Coons  are  of  an  inquiring  turn  of 
mind,  and  therefore  not  hard  to  catch 
in  a box  trap.  Once  caught,  they  are 
easily  tamed,  at  least  to  a state  of  ac- 
uiescence,  not  pining  as  a fox  often 
oes,  nor  remaining  savage  and  resent- 
ful like  a wildcat.  In  captivity  you 
can  watch  them  obeying  one  of  their 
most  curious  instincts,  which  is  to  wash 
all  meat  before  eating . it.  No  matter 
if  they  see  you  wash  it  first  they  must 
perform  the  operation  themselves.  They 
take  the  meat  scrap  in  their  front  paws, 
like  a souirrel,  and  then  slosh  it  back 
and  forth  in  the  water,  sometimes  till 
it  is  white  and  pulpy.  1 well  remember 


camping  once  on  the  shore  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  and  hearing  in  the  still  night 
the  faint  sound  of  little  swishes  in  the 
water  not  far  away,  apparently  close 
inshore.  In  the  morning  we  investi- 
gated the  mud  beach  and  found  a dozen 
or  more  ’coon  tracks  leading  down  to 
and  away  from  the  water’s  edge.  Un- 
fortunately, though  there  was  a bright 
moon  for  several  nights,  the  thick  mist 
always  lay  three  feet  deep  over  the  face 
of  the  lake,  and  we  never  got  a chance 
to  watch  them. 

“Varmints,”  the  Yankee  farmers  used 
to  call  these  animals  of  the  wild  which 
ate  their  chickens  or  destroyed  their 
crops.  Presumably  the  mild,  vege- 
tanan  woodchuck  was  included  in  ^e 
epithet,  however  incorrectly.  But  we 
are  slowly  learning  that  the  balance  of 
nature  is  something  which  should  not 
be  too  rudely  disturbed  without  careful 
investigation.  We  have^  learned  the 
lesson — a costly  one — with  regard  to 
our  slaughtered  forests  and  shrunken 
water  powers.  We  are  learning  it  with 
regard  to  our  birds.  And  it  is  certainly 
not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that 
the  varmints — the  flesh-eating  animals 
like  foxes,  weasels,  ’coons,  and  skunks, 
perform  their  useful  functions,  too,  in 
their  ceaseless  preying  upon  rodents, 
rabbits,  and  the  like,  more  than  atoning 
for  their  occasional  predatory  visits  to 
the  chicken-roost.  At  any  rate,  who 
that  loves  the  woods  and  streams  does 
not  love  them  the  more  when  the  patient 
wait  or  the  silent  approach  is  rewarded 
by  the  sight  of  some  wild  inhabitant 
about  his  secret  business,  or  when  the 
tell-tale  snows  of  winter  reveal  the  story 
of  last  night’s  hunt,  or  when  the  still, 
cold  air  of  the  winter  evening  is  startled 
by  the  cry  of  a fox,  as  he  sits,  perhaps, 
on  a knoll  above  the  dry  weed  tops  in 
the  field  and  bays  the  moon?  To  me, 
at  least,  the  woods  untenanted  by  their 
natural  inhabitants  are  as  melancholy 
as  a deserted  village,  an  abandoned 
farm,  and  I would  readily  sacrifice 
twenty  chickens  a year  to  know  that 
I maintained  thereby  a family  of  foxes 
under  my  wall,  living  their  sly,  shrewd 
life  in  frisky  happiness,  against  all  the 
odds  of  man. 
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^HE  report  of  what  had 
O happened  to  Link  Wey- 
man  crept  about  town 
through  underground 
^ channels,  devious  and 
K J unreliable  and  dear  to 
^ the  heart  of  youth.  To 
the  outward  or  adult  eye  it  was  a som- 
nolent, dusty  morning  in  late  August, 
but  down  among  the  real  people,  in  the 
twilight  zone  of  half-belief,  it  was  seeth- 
ing with  rumor,  with  cross-currents  of 
hearsay  and  conjecture,  claims  and  coun- 
terclaims. At  nine  the  upper  part  of 
Bud  Hicks  had  appeared  over  Ranny’s 
backyard  fence  with  a harrowing  tale 
of  Link’s  capture  by  West-End  brigands, 
of  torture  and  violent  language.  At  the 
same  moment,  four  blocks  away,  Tom 
Rucker  was  raising  the  temperature  of 
“Fatty”  Hartman  with  the  stimulating 
news  that  Link  Weyman  was  being  held 
for  ransom,  and  that  County  Treasurer 
Weyman  would  presently  turn  over  the 
contents  of  the  court-house  safe  to  get 
his  son  back.  Ted  Blake  affected  to 
believe,  and  said  as  much  to  Tug  Wilt- 
shire out  at  Tug’s  home  near  the  rising 
sun,  that  Link  had  been  deprived  of  at 
least  one  ear.  Tug,  out  of  his  wide 
range  of  reading,  recalled  the  case  of  a 
traveler  boiled  in  oil.  It  was  through  no 
fault  of  Tug’s,  but  rather  it  was  one  of 
the  by-products  of  free  speech,  that  a 
little  later  two  boys  of  no  importance, 
meeting  casually  on  Railroad  Avenue, 
repaired  to  the  moist  shade  of  the  water- 
tank,  dug  their  toes  into  a pleasant, 
muddy  place,  and  told  each  other  that 
the  late  Link  Weyman  had  been  boiled 
in  oil,  quarreling  slightly  over  the  grue- 
some details.  All  this  time  the  adult 
world  went  about  its  accustomed  tasks, 
met  and  parted,  bought  and  sold,  shook 
its  head  at  the  sky,  and  said,  “No  hope 
of  rain  yet.”  In  all  the  universe  there 
is  no  twenty-four  inches  so  vast  as  that 
which  separates  the  heads  of  man  and 
boy. 


It  was  a general  rule  for  those  ex- 
changing misinformation  to  gravitate 
toward  the  bereaved  home  and  to  hang 
about  in  the  respectful  distance.  Ranny 
and  Bud,  Tom  and  “Fatty,”  were 
among  those  taking  their  comfort  within 
sight  of  the  Weyman  residence.  Tug 
Wiltshire  and  Ted  Blake  brought  with 
them  a partnership  theory  that  Link 
had  been  drawn  limb  from  limb.  But 
Ranny  held  with  the  idea  of  ransom. 

“I  s’ pose  Mr.  Weyman  is  taking  the 
money  out  tQ  them  now,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  see  him  around  any  place.” 

Nobody  raised  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Wey- 
man’s  right  to  use  the  county’s  funds  for 
that  purpose;  but  “Fatty”  Hartman, 
to  whom  no  subject  was  sacred,  held 
that  it  would  be  a poor  bargain.  He 
made  it  clear  that  if  he  had  a treasury 
full  of  money  he  would  spend  it  for  some- 
thing more  edible  than  Link  Weyman; 
also  for  a gold-headed  cane.  All  were 
duly  informed  that  Bud  Hicks’s  uncle 
had  a gold-headed  cane. 

Now  came  a little  event  that  demol- 
ished all  the  more  radical  and  interesting 
theories — namely,  the  appearance  of 
Link  himself  coming  out  of  his  own 
house  under  his  own  power.  As  he 
neared  the  watchful  waiters,  it  was 
noted  that  he  wore  his  usual  comple- 
ment of  ears,  and  that,  far  from  having 
been  boiled  in  oil,  he  was  entirely  raw. 
There  was  nobody  among  his  friends  and 
co-players  who  would  have  deliberately 
wished  harm  to  Link  Weyman;  yet,  so 
complex  is  the  human  and  near-human 
mind,  there  was  something  about  Link’s 
unboiled  and  unmutilated  appearance 
that  was  disappointing. 

“What  are  you  hangin’  around  here 
for?”  he  asked  the  reception  committee. 
“Mv  gosh!  Why  don’t  you  do  some- 
thin’?” 

The  boys  looked  to  Link  for  informa- 
tion as  to  what  they  should  do.  Ranny, 
affecting  a deliberate  calm,  chose  to 
devastate  him  with  lofty  language. 
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a desperate  nature,  smoking  materials, 
playing-cards,  and  hiding-places  for 
stolen  goods.  Link  was  treated  with  a 
great  deal  of  brutality  and  rough  lan- 
uage;  his  captors  threatened  him  with 
orrible  tortures  if  he  disclosed  their 
lair  to  the  police.  Apparently  he  had 
been  captured  for  the  purpose  of  being 
forced  to  keep  silent. 

“But  if  you  hadn’t  have  been  taken 
in  there,’’  said  Ranny,  “you  would  not 
know  they  were  in  there  at  all.” 

“I’d  have  found  out  sonfehow,”  said 
Link,  darkly.  “Well,  so  they  took  me 
in  there—” 

Thus  the  story  meandered  on  from 
weak  beginning  to  disappointing  end. 
They  had  let  him  go  without  bloodshed 
and  without  ransom.  He  had  no  bruises 
or  scratches  to  show.  Ordinarily  the 
yarn  might  have  done  well  enough  for 
an  uncritical  audience  not  pressed  for 
time,  but  after  the  glowing  reports  that 
had  been  circulating  since  early  morning 
it  was  one  long  anticlimax.  If  Link 
had  not  been  a greenhorn  from  the 
country  he  would  have  known  better 
than  to  tell  of  his  adventure  to  “Sau- 
sage” Buckly,  who  was  doing  some  semi- 
professional  delivering  for  Alleston’s 
grocery-store  this  summer  and  who  had 
garnished  the  little  tale  and  started  it  on 
its  pleasure-giving  way. 

“ I told  ’em  when  I went  away,”  Link 
concluded,  “that  my  ^ng  would  come 
around  and  wipe  ’em  offa  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I told  ’em  we’d  learn  ’em — 
takin’  a fella  and  treatin’  him  that  way. 
I wasn’t  doin’  nothin’  to  ’em.  I was 
just  walkin’  along  down  there  by  the 
foundry — ” 

“What’d  ‘Butch’  answer  back?” 
asked  Ranny,  uneasily. 

Link  restrained  himself  with  a visible 
effort.  “What’d  ‘Butch’  answer  back? 
Nothin’;  oh  no,  not  at  all.  He  only  said 
he’d  knock  us  all  in  the  middle  of  next 
week.  He  only  said  we  was  afraid  to 
come  in  a block  of  his  place.”  Link 
made  it  clear  that  the  present  company 
had  been  pretty  thoroughly  denounced 
and  that  names  had  been  mentioned. 
He  constituted  himself  a missionary 
from  the  heathen,  bearer  of  insults, 
maker  of  discords,  singer  of  the  hymn 
of  hate.  “So  now,”  he  concluded,  “we 
gotta  get  some  whinnicks  and  darnicks 


and  things.  I’ll  be  the  captain,  and — ” 

He  stopped  in  sheer  disgust.  Ranny, 
upon  whom  his  burning  glances  rested, 
was  gazing  up  into  a tree  as  one  free 
from  responsibilities.  Tom  Rucker, 
when  apprehended,  asked  Ted  Blake 
whether  he  thought  it  was  ever  going  to 
rain.  “Fatty”  Hartman  was  detected 
in  the  grave  crime  of  looking  pleasant. 

“What’re  you  grinnin’  about?”  Link 
demanded. 

“I  ain’t  so  very  mad,”  said  “Fatty,” 
pacifically.  “I: — I feel  all  right.” 

“Did  they  have  a cave?”  asked  Tug 
Wiltshire.  “Gener’ly  they  always  have 
a kind  of  a cave.” 

“No,  they  didn’t  have  a cave,  but — ” 

“ I bet  we  could  make  a better  shanty 
than  that,”  said  Bud  Hicks. 

“ If  we  couldn’t  make  a better  shanty 
than  that,”  exclaimed  Ted,  “with  one 
hand  tied  behind  our  back,  w’y — ” 

“Le’s  see.  \^ere’ll  we  build  'er?** 
asked  Ranny, 

“You  always  have  to  go  exploring 
first,”  said  Tug  Wiltshire,  the  slave  of 
the  printed  word.  “You  look  a long 
time  till  you  find  the  best  place — all 
secret  and  everything.  If  you  get  lost 
you  look  on  the  north  side  of  trees  for 
moss.  If  you  want  to  know  which  way 
the  wind’s  blowin’  [he  wet  his  finger  and 
held  it  up] — see,  cold  on  one  side.” 

Everybody  wet  a finger  and  held  it 
up,  though  no  two  investigators  agreed 
as  to  which  side  was  cold.  Poor  Link 
and  his  grievances  were  utterly  forgot- 
ten. When  presently  they  started  out 
to  find  a place  to  build  a den  that  would 
surpass  anything  in  the  history  of  dis- 
orderly conduct,  it  is  a sorry  fact  that 
they  turned  their  faces  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction  from  that  of  the  old 
foundry.  This  crowd  had  no  desire  to 
abolish  “Butch”  and  his  tough  com- 
panions, but  only  to  surpass  them. 

Tug  Wiltshire  strutted  and  fretted 
his  hour  upon  the  stage,  but  the  final 
choice  of  a meeting-place  for  earnest 
scalawags  had  little  to  do  with  his  book- 
ish lore.  There  was  an  illegal  dump- 
heap  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  marsn, 
a place  of  tangled  brush  and  weeds  and 
a wealth  of  second-hand  articles.  There 
was  an  ancient  sign,  “Five  dollars’  fine 
for  dumping  rubbish  here,”  a warning 
which  nobody  had  ever  taken  seriously. 
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in-chief.  He  gave  out  historical  remin- 
iscences, and  at  times  showed  an  alarm- 
ing willingness  to  retell  the  whole  story, 
beginning  with  what  he  had  for  break- 
fast. Once  Ted  Blake,  exasperated  be- 
yond reason,  frankly  wished  that  the 
foundry  gang  had  kept  Link  Weyman 
when  they  had  him. 

On  the  second  morning  it  was  dis- 
covered that  there  were  certain  matters 
of  supplies  and  munitions  that  required 
actual  money  of  the  kind  recognized  by 
tradesmen. 

“You  get  some  money, ^ Link,”  said 
Bud  Hicks.  “Your  father  is  the  county 
treasury.” 

“How  much  must  he  get?”  asked 
Rannv. 

“Oh,  ’bout  a capful.  We  need  quite 
a lot  of  things.” 

Link  had  only  himself  to  blame  for 
this  misconception.  He  had  often 
boasted  about  the  vast  amount  of  money 
in  his  father’s  vaults,  and  implied  that 
it  was  all  at  his  disposal.  Now  he  had 
to  make  some  damaging  admissions. 

“It  ain’t  my  father’s  own  money,”  he 
said;  “and,  anjnvay,  it  wouldn’t  be  my 
money.  [Link’s  relationship  to  the 
county  treasury  was  evidently  twice  re- 
moved.] I can’t  walk  in  there  and 
scoop  u^  no  money  like  it  was  oats.” 
Upon  being  allowed  to  talk  so  long  with- 
out “interruction”  Link  grew  lightly 
unbalanced.  “My  father  is  just  as 
stingy  as  anybody's  father.” 

This  statement  caused  de^  sensation 
and  some  disagreement.  Bud  Hicks 
boasting  that  he  nad  the  stingiest  father 
for  miles  around.  The  result  was  the 
decision  to  get  criminal  goods  and  chat- 
tels in  the  normal  way,  each  contributing 
according  to  his  means,  as  if  it  were  a 
church  sociable. 

“Clarence  Raleigh’s  got  a air-gun,” 
said  Ranny. 

“He  ain’t  tough  enoi^h  for  this 
ang,”  exclaimed  Ted.  “I  don’t  want 
itn  around.” 

Nobody  wanted  him  around,  for  that 
matter,  yet  it  was  an  absurd  fact  that 
the  circumspect  Clarence,  because  his 
slightest  wisn  was  his  parents’  law,  was 
the  only  person  who  nad  a dangerous 
weapon. 

“It’s  a repeater,”  Ranny  insisted. 

“Mebbe  I could  borry  it,”  said  Link. 
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“His  mother  and  my  mother  is  good 
friends.  His  mother  thinks — ” nere 
Link’s  face  took  on  a hard  and  cynical 
smile  as  he  snickered  into  his  hand — “his 
mother  thinks  I’m  a good  boy.” 

So  it  was  agreed  that  when  the  clan 
assembled  after  dinner,  all  swag-laden 
and  with  changed  natures.  Link  was  to 
bring  Qarence’s  gun,  and  others  such 
sub  rosa  articles  as  matches,  potatoes, 
laying-cards,  and  dime  novels.  Every- 
ody  was  to  remember  to  enter  the  dive 
by  indirection.  Tug  gave  a final  demon- 
stration, looking  up  into  a tree  as  he 
passed,  and  saying  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gullible  world,  “Oo!  see  that  little  bird!” 

Ranny’s  contribution  to  the  funds  of 
the  society  consisted  of  three  partly  ripe 
apples  and  a box  of  matches — this  being 
ail  he  could  get  without  answering  diffi- 
cult questions.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
den  of  iniquity  he  found  the  outlaws  in 
a low  state  of  manners  and  morals,  or- 
dering one  another  about,  and  acting, 
in  general,  like  a family  of  Simon 
Legrees.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  came 
Link  Weyman  bringing  the  artillery, 
without  which  no  assembly  of  the  lower 
orders  would  have  been  complete.  But 
Link  did  not  bring  this  weapon  in  his 
own  hand;  he  escorted  its  owner,  who 
clung  tightly  to  the  thing  as  his  admis- 
sion ticket. 

“ I had  to  bring  him,”  Link  explained, 
pointing  without  false  delicacy  at  the 
unfortunate  Qarence.  “ His  mother  was 
goin’  to  my  mother’s  house,  and  she 
left  him  to  play  with  me.”  Link’s  repu- 
tation with  Mrs.  Raleigh  was  evidently 
in  the  nature  of  a boomerang. 

“He  can’t  stay  here,”  said  Ted,  mak- 
ing lower-class  demonstrations. 

Qarence  here  gave  an  unexpected  ex- 
hibition of  the  turning  worm.  “All  right 
for  you!”  he  said.  “I’ll  take  my  gun 
and  join  ‘ Butch  ’ Willet’s  gang.  And  I’ll 
tell  them  where  you  are.’’  It  was  clear 
that  Link,  having  found  a new  victim, 
had  poured  out  the  story  of  his  yester- 
day’s adventure. 

‘Come  on  back  here,”  cried  Ted. 
“That  gang  would  make  mincemeat  of 
you.” 

“I  wish  I had  some  mince  pie,”  said 
“Fatty,”  smoothing  over  the  difficult 
situation.  Clarence  remained,  but  he 
kept  control  of  his  munitions  by  the 
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take  the  thing  in  his  unworthy  hands. 
Ranny  patted  its  nickel  barrel  lovingly 
and  sighted  along  it  at  some  imaginary 
prey. 

“Oo!  there’s  a bear!”  he  exclaimed. 

It  was  not  exactly  a bear,  but  it  was 
a sparrow  which  was  hopping  about,  all 
ignorant  of  the  desperate  character  of 
these  outlaws.  Ranny  did  not  know 
that  the  gun  was  already  cocked  and 
ready  for  use.  When  he  pulled  that  trig- 
ger he  had  no  designs  upon  that  innocent 
bird,  which  would  have  been  in  no 
danger  if  he  had.  For  Ranny  to  hit  a 
movable  sparrow  with  an  air-gun  can 
only  be  put  down  to  the  long  arm  of  co- 
incidence, a^ravated  by  criminal  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  sparrow. 

“Oh,  now  look  what  you  did!”  cried 
Clarence  as  the  bird  flopped  to  the 
ground. 

Just  in  time  Ranny  remembered  the 
character  all  had  assumed  for  the  after- 
noon. “I’m  a dead  shot.  My  name’s 
ol’  Eagle  Eye.” 

All  abandoned  their  more-or-less  felo- 
nious employments.  Ted  Blake  shook 
off  his  apathy  and  got  the  dying  bird; 
Clarence  bitterly  accused  Ranny  of  get- 
ting the  gun  under  false  pretenses.  Bud 
Hicks  stopped  being  a Simon  Legree  and 
looked  tenderly  at  the  departed.  Ran- 
ny’s  position  was  unbearable.  Not  only 
was  he  heartbroken  at  tbe  accident,  but 
he  had  to  keep  up  a pretense  that  it  was 
no  accident  at  all,  but  an  example  of  the 
ruthlessness  of  his  nature. 

“Mebbe  it’s  better  off  now,”  said 
Tom.  “I  s’pose  sparrows  goes  to 
heaven.  Don’t  they?” 

Ted  Blake  crushed  this  hope.  “Rob- 
ins do,  but  not  sparrows.” 

“What  do  you  know  about  heaven?” 
Ranny  demanded,  hotly. 

After  a decent  interval  the  others  went 
back  to  their  misdemeanors,  but  Tom 
and  Ted  and  Clarence  and  the  miserable 
Ranny  sat  and  talked  about  the  de- 
parted. 

“Ain’t  it  funny,”  said  Tom,  dolefuljy, 
“a  little  while  ago  he  was  hoopin’ 
around,  all  happy  an’  everything.’^ 

“Aw,  keep  still,  can’t  you.^”  said  old 
E^le  Eye. 

They  plunged  rather  deep  into  thinp 
now.  Ted  Blake  developed  some  hith- 
erto unsuspected  sentiments  about  the 


life  beyond  the  grave.  They  all  looked 
up  into  the  fleecy  clouds  and  tried  to 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  universe. 
Sometimes  they  fell  silent  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  long,  long  thought, 
there  amid  the  hot,  sedgy  smells,  wnile 
the  afternoon  drowsed  itself  away  to  the 
sleepy  droning  of  insects.  Directly  east- 
ward, with  his  feet  propped  against  a 
tree.  Link  Weyman  was  learning  from 
literature  the  value  of  thrift  and  honesty 
to  aspiring  paying-tellers.  Bud  Hicks 
was  idly  making  a chain  of  dande- 
lion stems.  “Fatty”  Hartman  was  de- 
manding from  Tug  Wiltshire  the  works 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  venture  in  organized  wick- 
edness, undertaken  with  equal  earnest- 
ness and  singleness  of  purpose,  ever 
failed  more  completely. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  the  juvenile 
delinquents  had  been  taken  in  hand  by 
the  Higher  Powers— more  specifically, 
Mrs.  Raleigh  and  Mrs.  Weyman,  who 
were  sitting  upon  the  veranda  of  the 
Weyman  residence  doing  embroidery 
and  praising  each  other’s  sons  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  average  of  boykind. 

“I  always  feel  safe  about  Clarence 
when  he  is  with  Link,”  said  Mrs.  Ra- 
leigh, who  had  left  her  own  home  to  the 
care  of  those  two  admirable  characters. 

“I’m  afraid  you  must  think  that  Link 
is  quite  a barbarian,”  Mrs.  Weyman 
replied.  “Clarence  is  so  refined.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Mrs.  Raleigh,  ami- 
ably. “It  must  have  been  quite  a shock 
to  Link  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
rough  boys  down  by  the  foundry.” 

“Oh,  did  he  tell  you  about  that?” 

“Yes,  he  spoke  of  it  when  he  came 
over  to  play  with  Clarence.  I didn’t 
have  time  to  listen  to  the  whole  story. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  about  that 
butcher’s  boy.  He  is  a bad  influence 
among  the  children.” 

“ Boys  are  such  imitators,”  Mrs.  Wey- 
man replied. 

After  five  minutes  these  good  ladies 
had  convinced  each  other  that  young 
Willet  would  have  to  be  suppressed. 

“If  you’ll  let  me.  I’ll  telephone  to 
Mr.  Raleigh  and  have  him  speak  to  the 
city  marshal,’!  Mrs.  Raleigh  concluded. 

She  forthwith  did  her  duty  by  the  . 
community  and  Mr.  Raleigh  rather  re- 
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“More’n  likely  that's  them,”  said  Hi. 

As  they  neared  the  place  indicated 
the  desperate  nature  or  the  gathering 
became  clear  because  of  the  unseason- 
able fire. 

“We  won’t  use  no  violence  unless  it's 
necessary,”  said  the  marshal  by  way  of 
final  instructions  as  they  plunged 
through  the  thicket  and  down  among 
the  lower  orders  of  society. 

“Here!  what’s  going  on  here?”  asked 
the  official  as  he  burst  upon  the  scene 
of  riotous  reading,  abandoned  authors- 
playing,  and  theological  discussion.  The 
oflTenders  were  too  astonished  to  reply. 

Lem  White  was  doing  what  is  known 
in  theatrical  circles  as  “counting  up  the 
house”;  the  result  looked  like  a pretty 
good  day’s  work.  But  the  responsible 
officer  had  no  such  pleasant  reactions. 

“Say,”  he  asked  the  miscreant  with 
the  gun,  “aren’t  you  Raleigh’s  boy?” 

“Ye-yes,  sir;  my  name  is  Clarence 
Raleigh,”  replied  the  accused. 

The  marshal  stroked  his  sparsest 
whisker  in  embarrassment  while  nis  eye 
fell  upon  a youth  who  was  trying  to  sit 
upon  some  damaging  evidence  in  the 
way  of  reading  matter. 

“Are  you  the  son  of  Treasurer  Wey- 
man?” 


Link,  thus  cornered,  admitted  this 
charge. 

The  marshal  looked  around  the  circle, 
identifying  the  descendants  of  more  or 
less  prominent  citizens  and  taxpayers — 
people  of  influence  in  the  town’s  affairs, 
and  members  of  the  correct  political 


party.  His  face  took  on  a hunted  look. 
“Lookee  here,  Lem,”  he  said,  “this 


here  ain’t  the  right  gang.  Nobody’s 
made  complaints  against  these  here 
boys.  We’ll  just  send ’em  home  and  say 
nothing,  eh.?” 

But  Lem  was  greatly  depressed  at  the 
degenerate  tendencies  of  these  modem 
times.  “They’re  an  awful  tough  crowd,” 
he  said — “snootin’  birds  and  playin’ 


cards  an’  everything.  It’s  time  an  ex- 


ample was  made. 

Hi  went  into  executive  session  by 
speaking  confidentially  through  the  side 
of  his  mouth.  “We’ll  just  escort  ’em 
to  their  parents — I’ll  see  that  something 
is  done  for  you,  if  I have  to  pay  it  my 
oton  self.” 


“Well,  of  course  a person  ought  to  be 


paid  for  their  time,”  replied  the  promi- 
nent checker-player. 

“We’ll  divide  ’em  up,”  said  Hi.  “You 
take  the  Raleigh  and  Weyman  boys — it 
would  be  a kind  of  a favor.  I — -you  live 
over  that  way,  anyhow,”  he  finished, 
with  a dash. 

To  save  the  raid  from  being  an  utter 
failure,  the  officers  of  the  law  destroyed 
the  building  and  burned  up  the  objec- 
tionable playing-cards  and  book.  The 
culprits  were  then  shown  to  their  homes. 
Ranny  was  delivered  by  Marshal  Jen- 
kins himself,  together  with  a harrowing 
tale  to  mother  of  the  carryings-on  dis- 
covered at  the  edge  of  the  marsh.  The 
officer  made  it  clear  that  only  his  per- 
sonal esteem  for  this  otherwise  respecta- 
ble family  had  saved  the  boy  from  arrest 
— though  he  did  not  specify  upon  what 
charge  he  would  have  haled  Ranny  into 
court — perhaps  under  the  ancient  anti- 
dumping act. 

To  Ranny’s  surprise,  mother  took  a 
defensive  attitude.  “I  don’t  see  that 
these  boys  did  anything  so  dreadful,” 
she  said.  “Who  made  the  complaint?” 

“Mrs.  Raleigh  sent  in  the  word, 
ma’am,”  said  the  official,  backing  away 
from  the  door.  “She  and  Mrs.  Wey- 
man—’|  Hi  saw  that  his  talent  for 
sociability  was  rapidly  getting  him  into 
trouble.  “Well,  I got  to  be  going.  Hot 
day,  isn’t  it?” 

Ranny  was  greatly  touched  by  moth- 
er’s loyalty  to  him  in  this  crisis.  “That 
ol’  marshal  thinks  he’s  smart,”  he  said, 
when  the  law  was  safely  out  of  hearing. 

Here,  however,  he  received  his  second 
surprise.  It  seemed  that  mother  had 
one  standard  of  conduct  for  the  presence 
of  the  police  force  and  another  for  the 
privacy  of  the  home. 

“You  may  go  to  bed,”  she  decreed. 
“Father  will  attend  to  your  case  when 
.he  comes  home.” 

“We  wasn’t  doing  anything.” 

“What  about  shooting  bird^s?  Who 
did  that?” 

“They  was  hardly  any  shooting,” 
Ranny  replied,  but  the  subject  was  one 
he  did  not  care  to  dwell  upon,  so  he 
withdrew  himself  from  the  picture  and 
went  to  his  punitive  bed. 

Before  long  there  were  sounds  indi- 
cating that  father  had  come  home  and 
with  too  great  promptness  he  was  at  the 
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thing  in  the  paper — ^heavy  advertiser, 
you  know.” 

“Where  do  you  suppose  the  Willet 
boy  went  ? Why  didn’t  they  find  him  ?” 

“It  is  the  best  belief  in  the  financial 
district,”  said  father,  chuckling,  “that 
the  Willet  crowd  had  tired  of  a life  of 
crime  and  gone  fishing.” 

Father  summed  it  all  up  thus: 

“I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  moral  training  of  our  son  Randolph 
is  in  fairly  good  hands,  and  that  I can 


The  Open  Path 

BY  CLARA  PLATT  MEADOB'CROFT 

'^HE  shadows  ripple  on  the  waving  grass; 
t The  upward  paths  are  open  and  they  pass. 

In  throngs  they  pass  along  the  upward  ways — 

Yet  earth-life  may  be  sweet  on  summer  days. 

Here  stand  the  living — soon  the  newly  dead: 

They  know  and  wait:  they  are  no  more  afraid; 

And  here,  too,  still  alert,  still  unaware. 

The  dead  that  lately  lived:  before  the  stair 

Their  feet  still  pause,  their  looks  still  backward  range, 
•Unsure  which  way  is  theirs,  so  swift  the  change. 

The  gates  stand  wide  between  the  quick  and  dead: 
Legions  are  passing,  passing,  overhead; 

So  close — they  surely  hear  our  evening  bells. 

And  from  their  fields  blows  scent  of  asphodels. 

Light  feet  upon  the  wind,  light  ripples  o’er  the  grass. 
They  pass,  they  pass. 


safely  continue  to  devote  myself  to  the 
manufacture  of  wagons.” 

Jesting  with  mother  was  always  apt 
to  be  a dangerous  occupation. 

“Did  you  belong  to  such  a criminal 
gang  when  you  were  a boy?” 

“Well — yes — in  a wav,”  father  ad- 
mitted. “Yes.” 

“ It’s  my  opinion  ” — mother  ostensibly 
addressed  young  Lucy,  who  was  trying 
to  swallow  a spoon — “that  this  house  is 
not  a suitable  place  for  ladies.” 
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On  Foot  Through  Japan 

BY  LUCIAN  SWIFT  KIRTLAND 


WAS  in  Spain.  It  was 
spring.  1 had  been 
^ making  plans  for  re- 
^ turning  home.  As  a 
relaxation  from  such 
■*>XU  tl®fi*i*teness  I allowed 
myself  to  wander  to 
^indaroxa’s  sunken  court  in  the  Alham- 
bra and  there  to  outstretch  on  the  sun- 
warmed  flaggings  and  to  dream;  in 
fact,  to  dream  about  Japan.  Evidently 
there  is  alchemy  when  one  dreams  in 
Lindaroxa’s  court. 

That  night  I had  a cablegram  of  ir- 
responsible imagination  signed  by  a 
friend  otherwise  responsible  enough,  and 
it  said  that  he  would  cross  the  Paciflc 
to  meet  me  in  Japan  for  six  weeks’ 
walking  if  I should  but  cable  “yes.” 
We  had  once  tramped  the  English 
highroad  together  for  a summer,  and 
had  perhaps  seen  things  English  in  a 
diflFerent  light  from  that  of  convention- 
ality. We  had  had  some  talk  of  Japan, 
which  we  had  both  known  after  the 
tourist  fashion,  but  there  had  been  never 
a thought  of  transmuting  our  imagina- 
tion into  action. 

I sent  the  cable.  Then  I awoke  to  the 
reality  of  space.  Europe,  Russia,  Si- 
beria, Manchuria,  Korea,  all  lay  be- 
tween me  and  the  keeping  of  my  promise. 

The  world  revolved  under  the  wheels 
of  the  railway  carriages  and  the  chang- 
ing peoples  seen  through  the  windows 
seemed  to  take  on  their  variety  through 
illusions  in  my  own  brain.  But  at  last 
it  was  proved  that  I could  reach  jour- 
ney’s end.  On  a rainy  midnight  I 
stepped  from  the  train  at  Kioto  to  the 
platform  and  took  a rickshaw  to  the 
foreign  inn  which  was  to  be  the  meeting- 
place.  I saw  the  name  of  my  friend 
on  the  register.  He  had  arrived  that 
day,  and  when  he  crawled  out  from 
under  the  mosquito-netting  of  his  four- 
poster  to  shake  hands  the  distance 
of  traveling  for  that  handshake  had 
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been  more  than  twenty  thousand  miles. 

After  a day  or  two  of  paying  calls  on 
old  friends,  we  spent  our  last  night  in 
foreign  beds,  and  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  we  strapped  on  our  rucksacks 
and  escaped  by  sheer  flight  from  the 
pleasant  and  ingratiating  solicitude  for 
tourists.  When  we  turned  at  the  bridge 
leading  over  the  Kamagowa  we  found 
our  feet  on  the  ancient  Tokaido,  which 
stretches  onward  to  Tokio  through  the 
hills  and  over  the  rice  plains. 

Hokusai  has  pictured  the  Tokaido  in 
his  prints — the  villages  and  the  moun- 
tains, the  plains  and  the  sea,  the  peas- 
ants and  the  pilgrims,  the  ronins  and  the 
priests.  But  Hokusai  only  added  an 
overlay  to  the  tradition  of  the  highway’s 
immortality.  It  was  built  by  the  gods, 
as  every  one  knows,  and  not  by  man. 
But  man  has  now  not  only  cut  down  the 
shading  cryptomerias  for  many  a mile 
because  they  interfered  with  his  tele- 
graph wires,  but  as  a last  insult  to  the 
weary  gods  in  the  task  of  relieving  them 
of  their  duties  he  has  built  a railroad  of 
steel  and  has  stolen  the  ancient  name 
and  has  called  his  vaulting  arrogance 
“The  Tokaido.”  Its  trains  pass  by  the 
sacred  shrines  with  no  tarring  for 
moments  of  contemplation.  To-day  a 
samurai,  with  a newspaper  under  one 
arm  and  a lunch-box  under  the  other — 
his  two  swords  have  been  thus  displaced 
— goes  from  Kioto  to  Tokio  in  as  few 
hours  as  were  the  days  of  his  father’s 
journeying. 

The  first  long  day  carried  us  alongside 
the  railroad  until  we  came  to  Lake  Biwa, 
of  the  famed  eight  views,  but  from  there 
the  real  Tokaido  cut  south  in  a swinging 
circle,  and  the  village  and  the  village 
inn  which  we  found  for  the  night  knew 
nothing  of  the  cindery  smoke  of  hurry- 
ing engines.  On  the  morning  of  our 
second  day,  which  we  could  enter  upon 
by  leaving  our  hostelry  after  an  ex- 
change of  gifts  and  with  appropriate 
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we  hid  =sech  e very  rHrtg  tha  t there  was 
to  st’Cs.^  wiie : yiintped  doWn  h> 

grass?!';  sfepC  ndri  the  ishadjf  siid^:  df; 
tefb^c;..and;iSffetched  :'ddfseS.’v:es;j^d%_;tyt; 

knew,  that  d^^^c<i(Wp3hh:)n 

ten  Wuidtes  ihd'  >hei>'  >yat«' u 

htittaht*  .'T  H.nscd , dnt-;'  eyd’-s^nd : ;t;hyh.:tl:]*; 


my  fiee,  ■ After  3 oegdy  tnispection  Jt 
wtiggled  atvay  Whh-  ^ 
thto  thfcgrass;  And  then,  ftcim  the  spot 
where  that  taken  paksage 

dycf  my  ankles,  came  the  bead  of . an^; 

othcr^  I r^tked  nVy  feet  dp  yndcr  me. , 

The,  mstant  before  there  had  been  an 
c?pptcssrydi^^^d^^  "the  ii  Icnce  hid 

been  SO  sopreme  thir  we  oorselves  had 
sea  feeiy  Spoked.  Nirw  there  w^as  a vast 
hurrying  of  h’CElp  nofses.  Litards.  ran- 
along  the  raftCrs  iubder  the  rwf  and 
dropped  d'Twir  the  wall,  ai  lizards  do, 
to  fiarten  themselves  away  into  comets. 
Huge  buaiirrg  flies  rose 
'pf. -th^--  pOnd^::;i^.;-bh 

'jwmlesslyy  trom  the 

shidpWsi; 

'tj^egTasSv  I phjfed  If  tip  to  hod  it  beset 
with  ants^i,  I tried  to  heat  theth  out 
o.f''',t|teiy.1'ming''  hyj'pifphidi^d^ 
dgairtst'',  :the-;5dd.fe,!-<pC'-rh®C,t.cw 
enhft  broke 

<■ :?  We  grinned;;';':jtf- * • little 

ghainefafeedl?? : 

Into  the  sprishi'pjQ  O^^ 

hfid  pot  stayed  -jto  a igue  to  the  temple 


had,fHt:a:,Hi|fdrigfp^^ 

.apd  y';  h W 

.ttdVgci'g-fOcd-.'sb^M^  -ispi'kc  Tihnrg^  If  s 

head  Up  betweefi  my 


THlK  e>_Kii»>rdm5  tHMOKT  BUU-T  BV  THB  OOP^^I 


Viifc.  i:\'X.\'Vi  ' -No  » I i, 


jriuiiT  i|  " -i  - 

-.1'-'  CERS'TY^  OF  'V ' Cr 


HAl^PErS  MOl^rBLY  M AOAZINj£ 


A 


the  cracks  of  thfe  j/torfj  whtl-i  1 ttiqied  to  ours  for  particulaTitA^  was  of  thj.'  Stoff 
look  lTi*ck  ^ as  'We  Red.  ambitfon  sho'ulU  Ikv;  aina  ftnaUy  M 

For  a loug  ft  ay  rny  Mricid  welcoored,  persistence  met  dufe  xeWafd.  We  foltnil 
fliF  srnV..  Ihe  ff/ad  led  rjtwn  into  a ;»t  wide.,  shady  platform  ,b^ 
hwad  v.allcy,  td  b^^.cdrne  little  more  than  a Iting  luiildnig,  balf  Koitse,  )ta)f  gtanr 
an  itiretlhinatde;'  hride?e;  across  the  ter-  afy;  The  iHdIdinjI  flaiikfcd  the;  fo  at 
raced  . pad Jv’  r rice  had  a bertdi,  and  as  Ved  made  the  turi^^^ 

sprnyted,  Ktit  hadiHit  gfowTj  rank  critiogh  could  Sefc  tlitr  family  'uf  the 
fo  hluek.  tbRv.mvrrirr  sdr^ded  df  the  water  ot>  the  fl<wtr>  An  old  mad  'tas  tellnig 
ftevrtt  'thid'hlhg  ; b r^ys.  sn  elaht)rate  story,  and  his  listeners  ^xit. 

AhcJid  wetv  khv-lyiiig  hills  T^ith  highyh  vS^ointenf  tipUn  the  tale  that  none  of  them 
klttpes  heFohd.  and  frortr  th#  tn  ect'  us,  Tlic 

thought  tivar  that  barnyFvKi^id'd  ; ^plat’fo  and  we 

be  Vhr;  .b.rt.vgd  p|af  ^crost  Vhh^h ; wit  thought  thiit,  w’f  m there,  viith 

woidd  hrfd.  the  cdmfoxtatde  feehhg  that 

Kaenva.  • ',  .'.  d^ 
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isg.'<>i:TSN  APPEAil  fW  .IM'ANKyi  TOUKrU'KC 


iOife  raje  t.haf  ^ jiiSjjondJng 

dott^te^ly  n^  admonfrions.  Another  head  bt*fcibsd 

rh^  V we  ^rttgghhg’^  ihSsi  -^th  ? ^around  the,  cpttiee  ppst^V  and  fclwrt  , 

builhttp'i,  ; Ipw  »riiet  phd  apthher^  d« 

tMtr  appR>vpl  fey  ^^unding^^  of  tfee  tate  himMf 

of  hiaxier'^^iyv  their  itoh  ifacti  afed/'^^ 

fidid^oAppc^-^^v  ,%&«■; '.repeating  :•  *'>.  ■ '^c^i- ' ;'-Wei 

conjjfeVtpns  gt«d  'tKey  ssidv^^^hii^ 

haiy^  and  fhe  feaby  ^ tn-^  actfentlon^  qMJiide'd.' 

teif^ced  ii}l  tfee  .stpry  v he’  ^as  tn  a ; eyet from  our  hat5  to  por  fepolvi 
huttyrfiv.  He  ^yddwdv  fei^fpok  then  in  a body  tM^jO/Nvaikcd  feitcic 

CO  iSnipfed  le^  w house,  dnii  Vefe  quiet  eJCcept 

road  ip  piirsutr,  for  the  rnPst  hushed  of  vyhispers.  . 

ralKonp'  !:  *’Two  fwei^ers  are  abpPt  tir  receive 

him  tti-ai  ypot;  where  the  next  rum  left  some  mark  of  reyppety^.^ 
hint  facing  the  vP  thp  sail,  'a,!i  f had  duh feed  niv  cpmpaihpn. 

platfornr-^^.;  H apart,  i ^'Respect  pf' being 'titjd  tP  .move  on,’* 

and  carefudy  ot  his  teas  my  yvorldiy  jird^ment.^^^  y 

dimmiirive  shirt|lo;  hi*lrS  ff>r  niore  *' Hovt'  ahoMt,  lietting.  a foreign  dinner 
t-apefol  c»git'afjipB,y Japanese  tp’  V«:  paid^^^  « Ynkohajpfii : iH-ffit'C'  the; 
chdd  sHiauld,  4pdyd?|ifs  |ypat.sausf^;  said  (Mjiy  cfrSafrv 

fronted  h^  “a  kJ^  t P;>ok  tfep 

rutPnPe,  hi  1 fec'^d  'ftiapjydfe?  the  tetlpir 

JKc  Ph^thep  eahed'f^  of  thp  swn- Piiy? Jde  pxs 

hty*  there,  w the  somewdiac;  jembarrY^^^  ;at  -i-ach 

<;i^«wfe;y'J&he;  Icffifhpvy^^  out  thfe^':ap^aBjefv> 

whafe'|fe|ghy';:bc;yhf"efeehfefwn  hnfeadetfsmlleyy;^^  and  h" 


2^  HARPER’S  MOOTHLY 

vpaif  with  lean,  kitotted  muscles,  We  kijiow  that  he  is  very  poor. 

His  Um!fe  h.id  |if<w  clumsy  from  heavy  i wenty  s^i  iV  ptohahlY  more  than  th^e 
toil.  . as  if  in  his  return  far  two.  days  of  nis  labor.  It  will 

rnallYable:  m some  evil  hand  had  buy  him  a pair  of  woodeo  ox'a  new 

preS-Sfed  ht^  fe  down  against  his  pipe,  rtt  a bamboo  ombreUa  for  his  w-ife, 

chin,  ! of  cloth  saved  hiin  or  such  a toy  fotrbe  baby  as  It  has  never 

fforn  nudityv^^^  j^^^  a coolie  of  gen-  ’ dreamed  of.  After  giving  our  gift  tve 
cratiphs  of  cordies.  but  despite  his  «in,-  shall  disappcat  dt’Vim'  the 
hariassnient,  and  despite  his  .chimsy  the  hieihbiy’  oiT  two,  ugly  bur  gcperoHs; 
liiebs,  the ' spirit - ^ foreign  devils.’’  . ^ 

created  a oertain  as:  Tie  place  comprpmis^d^  by  giying  the  bah 

tray  befoire  ite.  He;  backed  away a Cafee  df  chooblatP  c^f 
low  boW‘  suCK^dtpg  dThe  tray  .yairiety,  which  prohihly  made  it  ill,,  if 

held  a pot  of  tea' and  two  cups  and  some  it  -at  all  liked  t,he  tasted  (1  {eiurned 
thin  ricc-cakes..  ^ . . . later  that  the  Japanese  do  ;nof:  have 

OOwte-san  Was  for  .leaving  :a  silver  chocolate,  jP^evcirthelesVi;  b 

twenty-sen  piece  on  the^  ^ I dis;'  prvieptf  wi^pp  square  of  white 

puted.  My  dfattjry  waa  indeed  chv  paper,-  the  etiquette  of 

queoti  *'A  Clip  ef  tea  is  gifts; -Way  ^ 

cost  to  the  giycr;*l  I deef  as  pVaay  inrotesV 

being  of  no  price  it  bccornes  priceless  as  if  we  hgd  handed  them  a deed  to 

and  thus  is  a perfect'  s^ 

in  an  imperfect  Avorldy’’ ^ ^ Xbe  rays  of  the  fdrenbon’s  sun  when 

My  companion  of  we  were  cp-issing,  the  valley  of  the  rice- 

my  argument,  ' field®  had  sent  uw  heat  Waves  from  the 

said  ht%  ‘‘■a  sum  wbich  means  no  ijfore  dust  of  the  road'  until  the  t'dad  itself 

to  us  tiiaiT  does  t(v  the  seemed  to  have  a qua.king-  pitch  and 

peasant;  we  arW  making  an  exchange  o ^ We.  wem  now  tn  the  full  glory  of  the 


lUK  KOSi  ri.AC.  Ji  utsv  O^T  TO  CkOCL.WM  A rkB5U<  Spwn:v  OF 


A VlW-AfiB  Al^n^lF  P«(»M  WOriBRS  FO».B»C!ME«S  HAD  NTJATiR  0>flBBBD 


no^kide,  :|  i wag  a spot  for  weary  cooltes^  to kbrow 

dlktirhed  ovet  otftf/Jin  plser(.'oh)«'tt»  ‘yf^  their  heavy  packs  f^or  a few  kpo- 

were  heing  prvseniCAl,  1 rees  *)t<i  ri^4is  rest,  in  its  shajv  hy  day. 

and  houses  fell  into  the  dance  of;  tnats.  We 

heat  w-aves  with  an  undignlBed  st^g^tv  , W toe  deefkstj'  re^  the 

Sorpetimes  the  bushy  trees  reeked  J,  a halk 

in  twos  and  threes  where  but  . screen  ip  The; 

before  I had  seen  but  one. ; '^nWt  iron  .and 

disconcerting  pap  of  the  devfd«)(Htii.'ht ' ; pron^ 

was  my  peculiar  HJipecsotud  interest  and.  pcuHably^  w'ill  ftntT  th^n 

srud_^^  of  rnv  awiv  disfr^^^  J Was  ;sn-  ^ chejrishisd  in  suihe 

fascinated  tfiaf  1 dht  .pM;  wish  ;pJ  anpqu&'shdp,;  HoV'ever..  f had  no  de- 

place  else  in  the  Awndd.  and  t yputd  ,sif^..  tty  df^crjver  c did  J have 

i>e  disttirhed  by  the  prelhnhvary  ni‘ef-  any  pryivffcrwfe  whetlpr^^d^ 
rures  of  a suastfoky . ;We.  had  Kid  ^ hnuc . sfdy  noy  w)»erhef  ft:  had  beun  :its  fopi 

two  hours  of  clinvbing  since  wy ; hwf  feftf  to  entertain  ^atmios  nr  pdriabs, 

the  house  .of  fhe  riceTarrovr  asked  for  somtethiog  «»  dtihk.  , 

un  the  sfutnrpit  of  thv  lits^yhif^i  ; The  Ivistess  dragged  up. a-  bdehet:  from 
Innncdiatcly  ahead  . the  pdrky'.f  well  and  hmughr  us  bottles,  of  f*- 

dropped  shaiTlf-  down  pwWlhy^  had  ncen  coaling  hi  its 

A rest-house  mayktyi  ii>e  ivw  I drank  the  cafhon.ared  .ituff 

the,  elimbrng  rhiniged  .tp  the  descepy  i and  then  pushed  tpy  . Tpck^ay^^^  hack 
suggested  3 halt  v f ; A along  the  mat 

^ .The  tesr-hpuffc^  a my  eyes  for  a 

peasant’s  hilt.  ;l%yvos:pas^  ft)  believe  geTfulness.  When  T 
that  to  more  arptoeradv  ping  under  roy  eyedids  Kad  pa.sRed^^^^^^ 

been  an  lun  <d  yiupt'  Now  and  for  the  Htgt  am*;  1 teapy  louked  -it 
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our  hostess.  She  hesjde 

us  and  was  slowdy  ftidhdag:^ 

' Her  teeth  We t£  i>siditfeAcW^^ 
ohef  thd  rashioh  women, 

$he!^  had  khowiV  both  toil  aitd  povertyj 
hut  ieXwias  not  ti- IWto 
which  l lojj Iced ( thin  6«kefs  atiA 


sense  of  ^hu,mah ''mutoaUty  smote;  the 
fhree  oE  us,  an  experience  of  tsheer 
bridgtrjg-jvvei’  mthixiidf  ^’htch  ^sricumes 
Oomes.for.asecrmd.''  ■'  * . ■; 

IhWSreckpmng  miles  ^«n . 

out  part  and  some  mtsioformaildh  wltteh 
t gathered  fronv  a peiisarrti'  >>%  lyached 
the  rhther  Urge  town 
SiH  slm  hour 
"!  : ■'  eii^irh^' , , i h^|iv  ^ vre  h ad 

;^he^  n tni'^y s* 

! khOWn 

! hii--  'b«>oss  . are  - part  of 

Jn  :thig:  shop  we 
fouhd/^a  yptirig  Trtan  in 
a;  ;h{iJ:ck^iait  kirnoUfJ 
■iyhtK^dpd^i'stood  our 
japanesje.-:^}*  '‘f  Please^ 
etwd:  itinv;  ’ a nd  winl 
0)r  rhwlih 

.a,  '■gateway.. ; / ;C?s;11ljog; 
Tor  fhfe  misfrfeSs 
ihadhis  dignified"^ 
tion  of  introdiierihu 
and  bat-fceni  aieciy  from  out  if ght  With  in^; . 
nunWrahh  aj>prex;»3tidhi  iar  tht-,'  ho.uor; 
of  beiog  asked  tt>  he«  of  seiydvje. 

';'  Aft,er'  d/.iteaniidg;:hut^^^^^^^^  a 

hroughT  tWh  inidil 

rviomi  if  e.i'yr^th^ttw^  enjoyed 
the'  frivoh’ty  'of 

rakUfr  she  had  any 

sm'k  ptmootipo  df  ifitespronithle  di^ 

fro'fii  the 
although  she  sv^s 

...  ._ 

lerk^f^' 
hW'.'.Was; 


y Vltt;ff,K  J ESiri-e  ev  the  roadside 


Wasted  ' IVire arms  ; rrhiijd  repose  in  the 
liiuW  Sthich  the  aheiedt  ardsts  Avere  W0 
1 0 vCdhy : grace  of  01  d J 3 paii. 

Hch^ihW'laceAtjas  ^ , .; 

. AA6S;l&ft;  "heside  the  tea- 

pthi;^: 

midWv  ■ her  ; no.-, 

"iiduilded  miangible 

dsdieahjfV' T dhuht  whether  a 
of  her.  ghesti :e\y?r  hehatne  so  Sufficiently 
Tealtitlrvr  as  t 

lier  einotiohsy  btu  such  an  age  to  pr>>i'tikWth ; 

presents;  ;i  th^  ■ c^alluS-;  iighinst  syior^^^^ 

patlty.v  .As  good.-^’  a sudden  waodefed  «p  ;thb;^ 


ON  KCiOr  THROUGH  JAPAN 


'ivaye  is  never  again  lost.  If  we  needed 
4fuif?)i  experience  and  training  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  full  urieotation  that 
Wight.  There  t he  sWihft  0^  phtases 

from  i»ne  speaker,  and  then,  after  a de^ 
tofous  and  propttr  dr-atriatic.  paOse,  there 
was  an  an.swermg  s\ving. 

There  wav  something  ahsaiiitely  aljeh 
in  the  monoronv'  of  it  . all  to  any  (Kciden- 


» ^ •,  '»  I 


T’fVO  OVR  ACQUAiNTANCE 


Tulr.  yii.MMt.R  Jijc  fe'tv'e.KS'  aifc'we 


rov>m  and  for  a thr  world  lyrly  for  those  nattvesr  of  the  fijxipir^ 

was  qiriet^  '1‘hKn  A'^me  th<?  Jvijh  jfhriek-  wh<»  tjutct'  idwir  edsoiitly'.  dLs 
uiig  ijf  tjv  urigrtose^  ^xltjy  nf  ngccs&uy  -of  ahy 

hdmg  dragged  to  the  riy€>jitdd|5» ^ WyU  that  such  aidwoHS  ifolk  • wer^ 
{Tiy  do>lf  and  dushh5ih&  ^ ;uj>d(T  fhfe^ dity  ■•through  the 
halcOriV  for  in  Koiir  Mfltd  the  hfo  hegan  ^dilae^  ; plaiin  if Itich  slopes 


rjnkiK.  • 1 hey  1i fire:  tdjh’hg;  forth  Iront^^  A the 

iitfder  thefr  path  and"eMt  ;tj»d  ajyhed 

the  iveU-side  tind  filled  f<>r  roe  srptie  iirtdge,  ■ Wie  heard  sfouits  » it* 

and  fbcrtran;«iff  rtrfo|d^^^  laugher,  the  next 

.Another  maid.  Jaitilyy  iTjctding  .on  her  mcfoiyrit  ait  avalanehf!  df came 
olifi  stayed  h^:r  dy^ii^tkg  At  pfofoe^  tdmhHnjK,^alofig;^as;foid;  thidfdegs  ^ 
jl;^jj|i’  ptfor  Avatef'.  ;djppee  ■;  -tahe/  rbefovr;.^ifote:v-:h'cre''''%i:jpm 

vdjfer  niydtead  ahdd!id^;fc;i:  i^eifihS  *fo  fo  htighn^ctthyred 

the  inornittg  IS  a a thru  shduldeir'S,  and  Mfoe  nut  ei^n 

i'lij!ip,aiig!iitt;'-hlfi  ' ' ;.■  b?v^.'  ihai'  restraint.j-.-'\A 

_ I knovi/iihat' thyrg  rofo-,''*'  roaideti  Svay-dh-hu-rsutti,';  :'|t'.^^ 

sinning  tVdk  annVrig  the . I hey  dashed  ; ^ tjs  thft'ugh  thp  lighr: 

pfvrt  dyies  wlfiy  foegt.  in  xP’d  shadow'  ^d  w the 

an  asM’Wldv  erojhKVfrryd,  eft-di^marfd  a punt's.  ,.  " /\  ..t  ' ■ ■'■ 

Japafie^'-;dh;is;;$*;fd^fovS|^^at^  .■  •It  »iva4:..fhfo:hid'rt^rfodi^for^ 

sort  df  an  ;dhetrys|npfoEu"^^  rehef.  I n.  ^H,n  Hash  - of<  th^  tnotiwtrt  ui 


y?  ak'fog  n p.  I'fou  u jh  H 

s .gardef 

r two 

from 

tu  to  Ue  .liay. 

: ;Vit^e^vriiaidy  ai^Ite^^ 

wfOiey;' 

; 'were-- 

vlrywasrheforo  wy 

;Jwe‘rcfd.ut':wf hills; ' 

■ '■  ■ '.•arduyfng  ;tHeh''  enerj^'yhji' 

dipping 

their 

. :thaf-;;AUi:-'--roadi-ta 

:Triad;-''dSv'''^h-fo.ugh^  a 

dates 

(d:  told 

. welK 

■gtoii'yG  •' 

led  into 

\ vi^atetj-  •:■,;, I ' Igft  ha  Icony . 

and  ivati 

idered 

the  shad  mvs^’O  r hi 

s trees  and  lyfe  could  i 

•':-i;'d»eloiiy;iid;  hfitha 

nysgif...-' , 

■'see:'  ■a,t  'it.S'ghd.dbe; 

heginniug’^ 

1 h*y  iutt  had  filled  ihit 

o:fg’''tht- 

flight 

fiigh.y','-of';rist'ohe.:  si 

t ep$  : >yh  i c h.  hes  poky 

wirh'/'.gue'Sti'  .of,  :;aU\';deM 

jr'ij>riV>n-!i 

i .ap4 

^omc  ishrmt  bey orrf;. 
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which  we  saw  them,  the  glistening  nude 
body  of  the  girl  in  pursuit,  running 
through  the  green  and  brown  and  gray 
of  the  grove,  was  passionately  and  su- 
perbly the  plea  of  nature  against  man’s 
crucifying  purity  upon  the  cross  of 
sophistication. 

1 regretted  to  O-Owre-san  the  having 
within  me  of  so  much  of  that  sophisti- 
cation that  I had  begun  immediately  to 
moralize  upon  such  a sheerly  beautiful 
vision.  He,  who  had  been  saying  noth- 
ing, replied  with  an  end-all  to  the  sub- 
ject. “Your  mild  regret,”  said  he, 
“that  dispassionate  analysis  has  dis- 
placed passionate  creativeness  is  the 
penalty  you  pay  for  the  .pleasure  of 
studying  your  own  sadness.” 

The  Greeks,  I believe,  had  for  one 
of  the  two  precepts  by  which  they 
ordered  the  conduct  of  wise  living,  “No 
excess  in  anything.”  I had  very  fear- 
lessly compared  the  young  girl  to  a 
Greek  relief,  a drawing  on  a classic 
vase.  But  when  we  were  out  of  the 
hills  and  in  the  meaner  villages  of  the 
burning  plains  I began  to  feel  the  truth 
of  the  Greek  dictunri  that  people  can 
mix  too  much  practice  into  a theory, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  an  over- 
whelming surrender  to  naturalness.  1 
lost  my  enthusiasm  for  my  shortly  before 
uttered  panegyric  of  a world  naturally 
and  unconsciously  nude.  I began  to 
understand  a new  meaning  in  the  artist’s 
cry  of  “Give  me  Naples  and  her  rags!” 
Especially  the  rags.  Upon  some  oc- 
casions art  and  sensibility  need  the  rags 
far  more  than  does  morality. 

I mentioned  my  change  of  heart  to 
O-Owre-san  as  we  were  sitting  down  in 
the  shade  of  a ramune  shop.  Unabashed 
nudity  had  gathered  in  a circle  to  regard 
the  foreigners.  He  did  not  seem  to  be 
moved  to  interest  by  my  reformation. 
I heaped  a malediction  on  his  head. 
Surely,  if  I were  willing  to  rearrange  my 
opinions  seven  times  daily,  at  one  stage 
he  might  agree. 

It  was  during  this  rest  that  I came 
upon  the  happiest  adventure  that  the 
mouth  of  man  may  hope  to  experience 
in  this  imperfect  world.  I had  been 
thirsty  from  that  first  day  in  the  East 
when  I had  begun  breathing  in  Man- 
churian dust,  in  Peking  I had  tried 
to  cool  my  throat  by  every  variety  of 
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drink  offered  through  the  mingling  of 
oriental  and  occidental  civilizations.  In 
Korea,  a certain  twenty-four  hours  of 
wandering  alone  and  lost  among  the 
baked  and  arid  mountains  had  further 
augmented  the  parching  of  my  tongue 
— an  increasement  which  I had  believed 
to  be  impossible.  Along  the  Tokaido 
we  were  free  to  drink  as  much  chemical 
lemonade  (ramune)  as  our  purse  could 
buy,  and,  despite  all  warnings  in  red- 
bound  guide-books,  we  drank  the  well- 
water.  But  never  since  the  beginning 
of  my  thirst  had  I found  a liquid  worth 
one  word’s  praise  as  a quencher. 

A maid  was  hoisting  a flag  over  the 
door  of  the  shop.  It  had  a single  Chi- 
nese character  printed  on  the  cloth.  I 
later  learned  to  distinguish  this  sign 
from  incredible  distances.  It  is  the  sign 
of  a fresh  supply  of  ice.  On  a shelf  I 
had  seen  some  champagne  cider  bottles 
of  unusually  large  size.  The  quantity 
rather  than  the  navor  of  that  particular 
chemical  combination  was  the  appeal. 

She  asked  us  if  we  wished  ice. . I 
remembered  the  word  for  ice,  and  knew 
the  familiar,  “ Do  you  wish  ?”  Thus,  al- 
though we  spoke  intelligently  when  we 
said  “yes,”  we  did  not  reply  with  the 
same  ebulliency  with  which  she  came 
to  ask.  She  took  down  the  bottles  but 
did  not  open  them,  but  continued  smil- 
ing and  waiting. 

The  shop  was  filling.  Mob  expectancy 
is  contagious,  and  we  found  ourselves 
waiting  tensely,  with  no  idea  what  we 
were  waiting  for  except  our  drinks.  The 
shop  was  now  quite  full  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  street.  We  heard 
shouts  from  the  outside  that  were  almost 
banzais,  and  a coolie  came  running  in. 
His  face  was  aflame  with  the  happy 
look  of  completed  service.  He  was 
carrying  a dripping  block  of  ice  in  many 
wrappings  of  brown  hemp  cloth.  The 
maid  seized  the  ice,  sawed  off  an  end, 
and  then  scraped  the  surface  across  an  in- 
verted plane.  Shavings  of  sparkling 
snow  fell  into  her  hand.  She  packed  this 
whiteness  into  two  large,  flat  glass 
dishes.  • We  were  the  first  to  be  served. 
She  poured  over  the  snow  the  effervesc- 
ing champagne  cider  and  brought  us 
the  “ adventure.” 

An  adventure  is  an  adventure  in  pro- 
portion to  the  emotion  aroused.  I flushed 
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the  ice  particles  about  in  my  mouth  until 
my  eyes  rolled  in  my  head.  O-Owre-san 
was  alarmed  into  protests.  I had  no 
time  to  listen.  I ordered  another  bowl  of 
snow  and  another  bottle.  It  was  cost- 
ing sen  after  sen,  but  even  if  the  price 
beggared  our  shallow  purse,  I knew  in 
my  soul  that  the  uttermost  payment 
could  be  in  no  proportion  to  the  value. 

The  fertile  nce-nelds  through  which 
the  Tokaido  wound  had  all  day  been 
crowded  with  the  sight  of  man.  We 
found  on  this  plain  one  avenue  of  scrub 
pines,  and  we  curled  up  on  some  stones 
and  went  to  sleep.  When  we  awoke 
not  a peasant  was  to  be  seen.  There 
can  be,  then,  a degree  of  heat  under 
which  a coolie  will  not  labor,  and  we 
had  found  the  day  of  that  heat. 

In  the  next  village  we  discovered  our 
paddy  workers  again.  They  were  lying 
on  the  floors  of  their  open-sided  houses, 
the  elders  motionless  except  for  the 
deep  rising  and  falling  of  their  breasts 
and  an  arm  lifted  now  and  then  in  des- 
ultory fanning. 

We  had  seen  an  ice  flag  over  a shop 
at  the  very  entrance  to  the  town,  but 
O-Owre-san  suggested  that  there  would 
surely  be  another  shop  farther  along.  I 
accepted  his  reasoning,  but  there  was 
not  another  kori  flag  to  be  found  waving. 
We  had  reached  the  last  house.  The 
sign  over  the  shop  we  had  passed  was 
at  least  a mile  back  along  that  burning 
white  canon.  O-Owre-san  stopped  in  at 
the  last  house  to  beg  some  well-water.  I 
looked  at  the  water  and  thought  of  the  ice. 

“ If  there  ever  was  any  ice  back  there,” 
said  he,  ” it’s  melted  W this  time.” 

I was  venomous.  I left  my  luggage 
and  started  back. 

The  grinding  of  my  heels  brought 
more  of  the  recumbent  coolies  to  their 
elbows.  They  appeared  appreciative 
of  a second  appearance.  I walked  on, 
mopping  my  head  with  a blue-and- 
white  gift  towel.  I felt  in  my  limbs  the 
exact  strength  which  could  carry  me  to 
that  kori  shop,  but  a foot  beyond  might 
well  have  meant  an  experience  in  hal- 
lucinations which  I had  no  wish  to  know. 


An  old  man,  who  grinned  toothlessly, 
dug  down  into  a sawdust  pit  and  ex- 
humed a fair-sized  cake  of  ice.  He 
moved  about  his  work  grotesquely,  as 
if  he  were  an  animated  conceit  of  carved 
ivory  quickened  into  life  for  a moment 
by  tne  intense  heat.  He  at  last  gave  me 
my  bowl  of  snow  with  sugared  water 
sprinkled  over  it.  I mun^ed  the  ice 
for  a full  half-hour.  As  I slowly  grew 
cooler  the  crowd  about  me  grew  larger. 
They  stood  silently  staring,  always  star- 
ing. 

I can  swear  that  the  ice  had  cooled 
me  back  to  the  normal.  I can  also  swear 
that  the  real  world  was  most  unfairly  un- 
real. Great-grandfathers  and  great-great- 
grandmothers,  who  had  passed  so  far 
along  on  their  journey  through  life  that 
probably  they  had  given  up  hope  of  ever 
again  seeing  anything  new  and  worldly 
strange  to  interest  them,  had  been  car- 
ried to  the  fronts  of  the  houses  to  be- 
hold the  outlander.  It  was  as  if  I had 
not  come  to  see  Japan,  but  Japan  had 
been  waiting  long  to  see  me,  a parading 
manikin  in  a linen  suit  and  yellow  boots 
and  a pith  helmet.  The  naked,  old,  old 
women,  their  ribs  slowly  moving  under 
their  dried  skin,^  as  if  breathing  and 
staring  were  their  last  hold  upon  the 
temporal  world,  knelt,  supported  by 
their  children.  There  was  not  a sound 
from  their  lips.  I began  to  have  a sense 
of  remarkable  completeness,  that  I was 
a single  figure  with  no  possible  replica. 
It  was  not  until  I saw  O-Owre-san’s 
blue  shirt  that  I was  able  to  snap  the 
thread  which  was  leading  me,  not  out  of, 
but  into,  the  tortuous  lahyrinth  of  such 
speculative  folly. 

”I  was  just  going  back  to  look  for 
ou,”  he  said.  *T  thought  you  must 
ave  had  a sunstroke.” 

It  seemed  just  then  an  unnecessary 
and  a too-complicated  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain ^ the  minute  diflFerence  between 
standing  with  one’s  toes  on  the  edge  of 
the  calamity  which  he  had  feared  for 
me  and  the  actuality  of  toppling  over 
the  precipice.  ^ Thus  I merely  replied 
that  I was  feeling  all  right. 
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“ AREN’T  you  rather  late  in  the 

/A  day?”  he  of  the  Easy  Chair 
^ demanded  of  the  Christmas 
c^iaracters  who  came  flocking  round  him 
in  the  old  familiar  attic  overlooking  the 
Elevated  road  where  it  purls  through 
Franklin  Square.  “’Christmas  comes 
but  once  a year,’  you  know,  and  the 
Christmas  number  was  out  a month 
ago. 

“Ah,  that  won’t  do!”  a youngish  lady 
character  retorted.  “Christmas  may 
still  ’come  but  once  a year,’  but  Christ- 
mas numbers  come  twice  now,  when  all 
the  magazines  are  published  ten  days 
before  the  months  they  are  named  for, 
with  the  December  issue  on  the  news- 
stands by  the  20th  of  November,  and 
the  January  out  almost  a week  before 
Christmas. 

He  of  the  Easy  Chair  perceived  that 
he  was  caught.  But  he  tried  to  hold  his 
ground,  and  “Oh,  then,”  he  said,  “you 
think  you  are  going  to  help  work  a 
second  Christmas  number  on  our  read- 
ers before  they  have  fairly  recovered 
from  the  first?” 

“Something  like  that,”  she  assented, 
and  she  bent  an  arch  spiile  on  the  other 
characters,  who  seemed  on  much  easier 
terms  among  themselves  than  the  Chair 
was  in  their  presence.  They  were  all  out 
of  the  latest  novels  and  short  stories; 
they  bore  the  mark  of  a prevailing  in- 
spiration, and  they  were  chatting  bright- 
ly about  him,  unembarrassed  by  the 
consciousness  of  experiences  which  used 
to  abash  people  in  public  and  were  not 
easily  got  away  with  in  private.  The 
Chair  was  used  at  Christmas-time  to  far 
different  visitors,  but  he  tried  to  conceal 
his  disappointment  at  not  finding  in  the 
present  company  any  outcast  girl  cower- 
ing in  her  sname,  or  any  guilty  wife  or 
husband  broken  with  remorse.  There 
were  no  tender-hearted-looking  old  la- 
dies mothering  hapless  orphans,  or  ec- 


centric elderly  gentlemen  humorously 
surprising  indigent  widows  with  baskets 
of  attractive  food  for  their  children,  and 
bottles  of  generous  old  port  for  sick  bank- 
rupts unable  to  leave  their  beds  in  the 
wretched  attics  which  they  called  home. 
There  were  apparently  no  self-devoted 
convicts  or  noble-hearted  gamblers; 
there  were  no  truant  sons  returned  from 
an  almost  lifelong  absence,  to  surprise 
their  aged  parents  beside  the  dying  fires 
of  the  familiar  hearth.  There  was  not, 
so  far  as  the  Chair  could  make  out,  a 
single  ghost  present,  and  of  course  not  a 
country-house  guest  of  either  sex  roused 
by  the  strange  stirrings  and  whisperings 
in  their  isolated  rooms  remote  from  the 
family  of  their  hosts. 

He  bore  it  all  as  well  as  he  could,  and* 
then  he  broke  from  the  constraint  put 
upon  him  with  a remai^  of  no  immediate 
relevance.  “We  have  often  noticed,” 
he  said,  “that  when  some  form  of  the 
beautiful  has  been  perfected,  and  its 
parts  have  become  so  standardized  that 
any  skilled  mechanic  can  put  them  to- 
gether, art  will  begin  to  push  over  the 
summit  and  decline  toward  the  ugly. 
There  seems  no  reason  for  it,  except  that 
when  beauty  becomes  monotonous  it  be- 
comes intolerable,  and  there  is  only  one 
way  of  escape  from  it.” 

“Well,”  said  the  lively  lady,  “isn’t 
that  reason  enough?  I’m  sure  that 
ugliness  is  better  than  sameness  any 
time,  or  at  least  one  can  bear  it  better. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  monotony  of  happy 
marriages,  for  instance,  there  wouldn’t 
be  half  as  many  divorces.” 

“Very  true,’’  the  Chair  hastened  to 
assent.  “And  speaking  of  marriages 
naturally  reminds  one  of  household  fur- 
niture. Up  to  a certain  time,  in,  say,  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  persistent  inspiration  of  Sheraton  and 
Chippendale  kept  the  tables  and  chairs 
and  highboys  and  lowboys  of  a lyrical 
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loveliness  no  matter  what ’prentice  hwd  direction  Canova  arrives  and  soothes 
they  came  from.  With  the  form  which  those  turbulent  presences  into  the  like- 
those  great  artists  established  and  au-  ness  of  nymphs  and  demigods,  and  rt- 
thorized,  everybody  turned  out  things  of  stores  the  spirit  of  the  classic  until  no- 
a beauty  which  the  collector  is  glad  to  pav  body  can  bear  its  insipidity.” 

monstrous  prices  for  to-day,  and  which  “I  don’t  think  I know  <}uite  what  you 
the  antiquity-dealer  can  always  supply  mean,”  the  lively  lady  said.  “ But  cer- 
from  apparently  exhaustless  sources,  tainly  the  fashions  change  in  everything. 
But  in  tne  mean  time  there  had  ensued  a They  change  forward  and  then  they 
long  period  of  debased  rockers  and  mar-  change  backward,  especially  in  dress, 
bie-topped  stands  and  bureaus  and  t^d-  I believe  it  was  the  Canova  statues 
steads  which  relegated  the  original  that  brought  in  those  Greek  effects  in 
thines  of  beauty  to  the  garret  and  the  gowns,  and  then  after  a centuiy  of  ab- 
woodshed  until  insulted  taste  lifted  her  surdities  we  had  the  same  effects  ^n 
head  and  bade  the  purblind  world  see  drapery  and  called  them  hobble-skirts, 
how  hideous  those  black-walnut  shapes.  I’m  sorry  the  hobble-skirts  went  but,  for 
really  were.  Then  in  slow  and  devious  my  part;  they  were  much  prettier  than 
endeavor  the  cult  of  beauty  was  re-  those  cutty,  flaring  things  that  followed 
sumed,  and  with  the  help  of  the  bold  them,  and  they  were  much  tidier  than 
angularities  of  Eastlake  and  the  mean-  the  trains  that  you  had  to  take  up 
ingless  excesses  of  encaustic  tiles,  the  with  your  hand  to  keep  out  of  the  dirt.” 
banishment  of  the  black-walnut  and  “If  you  get  me  on  the  ground  of 
marble-top  abominations  began;  the  fashion,”  the  Chair  said,  “I  must  yield 
Sheraton  and  Chippendale  forms  re-  tp  you  entirely.  A man  can  have  no 
turned  in  their  characteristic  mahogany,  voice  there,  but  to  my  liking  there  has 
and  then  the  brass  bedstead,  in  all  its  never  been  anything  so  charming  as 
gracefulness  and  cleanliness,  came  in.”  the  sort  of  dress  Jane  Austen’s  hero- 

A voice  rose  from  the  outskirts  of  the  ines  often  wore.  *^Slips,’  did  they  call 
circle:  “But  you’ve  passed  over  a them?” 

period  of  high-posters,  which  the  an-  “Ah,”  said  the  voice  of  a young  man 
tiquity-dealer  dug  out  of  the  farm  attics  who  seemed  to  have  been  waiting  for  a 
and  the  farm-wives  were  glad  to  TOt  rid  chance  to  speak.  “Her  girls  couldn’t 
of  for  the  song  which  he  sang.  These  help  wearing  all  sorts  of  charming  clothes, 
were  of  mahogany,  and  when  that  wood  they  were  so  charming  themselves.” 
ousted  the  black  walnut  from  our  par-  “There  I am  with  you,”  the  Chair 
lors  and  dining-rooms  it  prophesied  the  returned.  “And  I don’t  think  the  law 
actual  low,  lignt,  maho^ny  bedstead.”  of  change  ever  wrought  anything  more 

“Thank  you,”  the  Chair  returned,  deplorable  than  when  it  gave  us  the 
with  some  hauteur.  “We  had  not  come  fiction  that  followed  hers.  But  the 
yet  to  the  high-poster  in  our  illustrative  change  had  to  come,  and  so  we  had  all 
remarks.  We  did  not  choose  to  multiply  kinds  of  baroque  figures  in  the  romances, 
instances,  though  the  inquiry  is  inter-  instead  of  her  lifelike  creations.  But  in 
esting  at  every  moment.  Its  prime  in-  spite  of  them  there  was  an  ethical  ideal 
terest  is  in  the  fact  that  change  is  the  struggling  into  control  during  the  long 
law  of  the  realized  ideal.  The  classic  Victorian  period,  when  Thackeray  edi- 
must  know  that  death  is  at  the  very  torially  admonished  Trollope  to  re- 
heart of  its  beauty,  and  must  begin  to  member  the  modesty  of  their  girl  read- 
fail  there  before  outward  decay  has  ers  in  the  serial  he  was  writing  for  the 
touched  it.  That  is  the  doom  of  the  anti-  Cornhill  Magazine.  This  ideal  purified 
classic,  too.  Michelangelo  finds  the  gen-  English  fiction  for  fifty  years,  though 
tie  perfection  of  Donatello  and  Mino  da  that  wish  of  Henry  James’s  young  novel- 
Fiesole  intolerable,  and  he  startles  the  ist  to  know  ‘how  far  he  could  go’  in 
repose  of  bronze  and  marble  into  robust  recognizing  certain  forbidden  facts  of 
activity;  then  the  baroque  comes  and  life  was  always  latent  if  not  patent.” 
transforms  all  the  saints  and  madonnas  “Yes,”  the  first  lady  took  the  Chair 
into  swagger  athletes  and  amazons,  sharply  up,  as  from  a touched  conscious- 
When  excess  can  go  no  farther  in  that  ness,  “and  Thackeray  himself  was  not 
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so  mindful  of  his  girl  readers  as  he 
wanted  to  have  others.  And  if  you 
are  hinting  at  women  who  have  ‘erred,’ 
as  I suppose  you  would  call  it — I call  it 
‘living  tneir  own  life’ — they  have  always 
been  more  or  less  in  the  best  literature 
from  the  Iliad  down.  I should  like  you 
to  name  any  great  writer  who  has  got 
on  without  them.” 

“There  is  something  in  what  you 
say,”  the  Chair  politely,  if  unwillingly, 
assented.  “But  don’t  you  think  that  if 
they  had  been  less  in  literature  they 
might  not  be  less  in. life?  That  was  the 
Victorian  notion,  we  believe;  and  during 
its  long  prevalence  it  was  not  thought  use- 
ful to  celebrate  those  erring  ladies,  how-, 
ever  lovely.  Do  you  think  that  society 
is  better  now  that  the  novelists  in  their 
wish  to  ascertain  ‘how  far  they  can  go’ 
have  found  they  can  go  all  lengths,  and 
seem  to  have  gone  them?  What  have 
the  works  of  imagination  gained  by  hav- 
ing become  books  which  cannot  be  read 
aloud  in  the  family,  and  which  mothers 
would  not  wish  their  girls  to  read  in 
secret,  or  talk  over  with  young  men? 
After  all,  isn’t  hypocrisy  rather  a good 
thing?  Isn’t  being  ‘content  to  dw^l  in 
decencies’  a vital  characteristic  of  civili- 
zation ?” 

The  Chair  cackled  his  sense  of  \dctory 
in  a senile  treble,  but  it  did  not  win  him 
so  much  sympathy  from  the  Christmas 
characters  as  ne  could  have  wished. 

That  voice  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
circle  now  ventured,  “It  doesn’t  seem 

Jjuite  possible  to  apply  any  hard  and 
ast  principle.  We  can’t  read  all  the 
passages  of  the  Bible  aloud  in  the  family. 
Tolstoy  himself  has  chapters  which  we 
have  to  blink  in  mixed  companies, 
though  they  all  make  so  intensively  for 
mor^ity.  There  are  moments  of  Milton 
which  the  Victorian  taste  would  rule  out 
of  Paradise  Lost;  and  as  for  Shakespeare 
he  cannot  be  expurgated  without  being 
irreparably  damaged.  Some  of  us  have 
read  The  Spectator,  and  we  have  to  own 
that  Jane  Austen’s  reproach  of  its  more 
than  occasional  indecency  was  just.  Yet 
even  she  invented  the  shamelessness  of 
Lydia  Bennett.” 

“You  are  right,”  the  Chair  assented. 


“about  hardness  and  fastness  in  the 
rule.  ^ The  question  really  is,  whether 
imaginative  literature  has  gained  in 
ceasing  to  be  common  ground  where 
minds  of  all  ages  and  sexes  may  mod- 
estly play  together,  and  in  becoming  the 
refuge  of  those  who  prefer  to  enjoy 
their  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  at  the 
cost  of  innocence  and  inexperience.  Has 
fiction  become  ‘stronger’  for  a return 
to  the  facts  which  the  Masters  treated 
before  the  Victorian  era,  or  has  it  really 
become  weaker  now  that  it  is  no  longer 
a question  with  the  ’Prentices  ‘how  far 
they  may  go,’  or  how  boldly  they  may 
■affirm  in  their  fiction  that  what  we  may 
call  anti-virtue  brings  neither  sorrow 
nor  shame?  We  understand  that  in 
going  all  lengths  they  have  discovered 
that  sin — as  we  may  call  it  for  argu- 
ment’s sake — does  not  entail  remorse, 
or  even  serious  unhappiness.  It  seems 
to  us  that  in  this  point  the  post-modems 
have  gone  beyond  the  old  masters  who 
rather  taught  that  there  were  penalties 
for-” 

The  Chair  apparently  hesitated  in 
doubt  of  how  far  it  might  go  in  frank- 
ness, but  experienced  a saving  relief  in 
a suggestion  from  the  speaker  in  the 
outer  circle  of  the  company. 

“But  isn’t  there  hope,  then,  in  your 
notion  that  when  any  tendency  in 
esthetics  or  ethics  has  fulfilled  itself  it 
must  pass  the  climax  and  begin  to  re- 
vert? The  beautiful  must  begin  to  be 
ugly  because  change  is  the  law  of  life; 
and  why  shouldn’t  evil  obey  the  same 
law?  )^y  shouldn’t  fiction  return— 
slowly,  almost  imperceptibly — ^in  its 
vicious  circle,  till  it  arrives  again  at  the 
lost  ideal  which  all  ages  ana  sexes  can 
delight  in  together?” 

The  Chair  was  sensible  that  its  own 
relief  at  this  suggestion  had  spread 
through  the  whole  group  of  the  Cnrist- 
mas  characters  surrounding  it,  and^  it 
was  about  to  put  the  hopeful  question 
to  a vote,  when  it  suddenly  awoke.  The 
thing  had  all  been  a dream,  of  course, 
and  the  Chair’s  impression  of  moral  de- 
cadence in  fiction  was  merely  a moment 
of  nightmare  incident  to  the  joyous  ex- 
cesses of  Christmas  cheer. 
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WE  have  entertained  the  custom  of 
writing,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
a Christmas  Study.  The  idea  of 
the  Nativity  is  dominant.  It  is  some- 
thing different  from  Nature’s  own  nativ- 
ity in  the  springtime — always  the  same 
thing  perennially  renewed.  It  was  “in 
the  winter  wild,”  against  a barren  world, 
that  the  New  Light  dawned;  and  with 
every  returning  season  some  larger  hu- 
man hope  is  intimated — ^hope  for  us  men 
living  on  this  planet  as  well  as  for  that 
in  us  which  is  more  and  more  clearly 
seen  to  be  forever  deathless. 

At  this  moment  we  are  without  vision 
if  we  do  not  see  the  larger  hope  of  our 
rising  humanity.  As  Milton,  in  the 
Nativity,”  makes  Nature  seem  to  doff 
her  rich  apparel  in  this  presence,  for  its 
brighter  investment,  so  do  we  now  find, 
in  this  first  Christmas  since  our  direct 
participation  in  the  great  conflict,  in  the 
waste  which  war  has  made,  a like  di- 
vestiture, disclosing  the  shining  human 
treasure.  Even  a Unitarian  might  to- 
day concede,  as  Martineau  did  many 
years  ago,  a Trinity  in  which  Humanity 
IS  the  Second  Person;  and  that  which 
chiefly  concerns  all  Christians  in  the  Son 
of  Man  is  the  knowledge  of  what  a Man 
should  be. 

Last  Christmas,  we  of  the  American 
Republic  were  still  merely  spectators  of 
the  devastation  by  the  war  of  a great 
part  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
waste  of  human  life  extended  far  beyond 
the  lands  actually  invaded  and  in- 
cluded considerable  portions  of  every 
continent.  Except  upon  the  seas  we 
were  intact,  and  our  increased  prosper- 
ity more  than  compensated  for  any  in- 
jury suffered  by  us,  apart  from  loss  of 
life  through  mines  and  submarine  out- 
rages. 

With  a view  alone  to  our  immediate 
material  interests,  there  seemed  more  to 
lose  than  to  gain  by  our  abandonment  of 


that  position.  There  were  those  among 
us  who  took  this  view — ^who  cared  more 
for  profit  than  for  human  rights  or  who 
preferred  peace  at  any  price.  Whether 
that  view  should  prevail  became  early 
in  the  year  the  test  of  our  democracy. 

The  peril  to  the  lives  of  our  citizens,  as 
to  those  of  all  neutral  nations,  from  sub- 
marine warfare  conducted  irresponsibly 
and  contrary  to  all  established  inter- 
national law,  was  for  all  these  nations  a 
legitimate  cause  of  war;  and  after  re- 
peated warnings,  and  only  when  the 
outrage  became  in  its  worst  features  a 
deliberate  and  relentless  policy,  our 
Government  accepted  the  defiant  chal- 
lenge. Injuries  to  property  incident  to 
such  irregular  warfare,  though  justly  re- 
sented, might  await  adjustment  and 
indemnity — not  so  the  lives  of  American 
citizens. 

This  was  not  in  any  peculiar  sense  a 
test  of  our  democracy,  out  only  of  or- 
dinary national  valor,  whatever  the 
form  of  government.  So  far  we  were 
impelled  by  necessity,  not  by  an  eager 
choice.  Yet  there  have  been,  and  still 
are,  great  powers  which,  for  a lesser 
grievance,  would  gladly  use  the  leverage 
offered  for  advantage  or  conquest.  It 
was  thus  that  this  war  began  in  Europe, 
despite  all  attempts  at  arbitration;  and 
the  extraordinary  military  preparations 
made  by  Prussia  rendered  the  Central 
Powers  careless  of  any  issue  but  that  of 
their  own  mastery — though  they  hoped 
to  be  permitted  to  beat  their  enemies,  as 
they  snould  severally  interpose,  in  detail. 

All  of  this  is  well-known  history, 
spread  before  the  world  in  the  first  three 
years  of  the  war.  Our  object  in  the 
retrospect  is  to  show  how,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  year,  and  before  our 
people,  who  had  declared  war  in  the 
spring,  were  fairly  in  the  field,  the  test 
of  our  democracy  was  lurninously  dis- 
closed, as  something  distinct  from  a 
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great  injury  attesting  our  valor.  We  had 
already  measured  the  menace  of  German 
militarism  threatening  the  whole  fabric 
of  civilization.  What  was  not  thus 
clearly  evident  was  the  change  which 
had  come  upon  the  war  itself,  not  merely 
as  to  its  extent,  but  mainly  as  to  its 
character. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  change  in 
previous  Studies,  and  we  recur  to  it  here 
as  the  ground  for  a new  hope  for  our 
human  world — one  with  the  nope  born 
with  the  first  Christmas,  and  with  the 
same  note,  “ Peace  on  earth.” 

What  is  it  in  this  war  that,  at  length, 
has  come  to  distinguish  it  from  any  pre- 
vious war  in  human  history?  Clearly 
to  us  now  it  was  the  emphasis  that  had 
been  put  upon  human  freedom.  This 

f>hrase  cannot  be  expressed  in  any  mere- 
y political  term — it  implies  and  em- 
braces so  much  that  it  is  the  atmosphere 
of  all  our  life,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual.  As  the  Master  said,  “The 
truth  shall  make  you  free.”  It  is  be- 
cause this  war  has  stirred  humanity^ to 
its  depths  as  no  previous  martial  con- 
flict ever  has,  not  even  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  that  every  spring  of  human  activ- 
ity has  been  laid  open  to  vision — z 
Vision  of  Judgment. 

It  was  precipitated,  as  all  other  wars 
for  national  aggrandizement  had  been, 
at  the  moment  of  vantage — "Der  Tag”; 
and  the  nations  that  opposed  the  in- 
vader on  the  Continent  had,  each,  be- 
sides the  goad  of  compulsion,  some 
bright  goal  in  the  distance  stimulating 
to  supreme  effort.  These  bright,  par- 
ticular goals,  held  primarily  in  view  from 
the  outset  by  some  of  the  nations  that 
joined  the  Western  Allies  at  a later 
period  of  the  war,  distracted  them  from 
an  effective  concert  of  effort  toward  the 
main  issue,  which  then  they  did  not 
even  clearly  see.  England,  well  con- 
tent in  her  already  attained  position, 
was  pledged  to  her  allies,  in  view  of  just 
such  a menace  as  threatened,  and  was 
impelled  by  her  sympathy  for  ravished 
Be^um. 

Tnis  predominant  sympathy,  in  which 
America  shared,  showed  how  far  human- 
ity had  advanced  in  truth-made  freedom 
since  the  Napoleonic  wars,  which,  after 
all,  had  resulted  only  in  the  revival  of 
Bourbonism.  In  the  new  conditions  of 


this  twentieth-century,  war,  to  the  de- 
veloped human  sensibility,  is  an  an- 
achronism. But  this  war  has  come,  in 
1917,  to  seem  essentially  of  our  time 
and,  we  may  add,  of  our  eternity.  It 
did  not  thus  seem  at  first,  but  rather  as 
something  ruthlessly  thrust  upon  the 
world  out  of  some  old  fateful  Pandora’s 
box  we  had  thought  sealed.  Once  again, 
as  of  old,  we  were  to  witness  a display 
of  national  valor  and  of  the  sacrifices  in- 
cidental to  valor.  Now  it  seems  the 
world’s  proper  business,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  see  that  Hope  was  left  be- 
hind in  tnat  old  Pandora’s  box,  whence 
all  these  horrors  had  escaped. 

The  most  obvious  and  the  soonest 
noted  aspect  of  this  hope  regarded  the 
world’s  political  future.  The  marshaling 
of  forces  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other 
very  soon  indicated  a -sharply  drawn 
line  of  division  between  freedom  and 
absolutism  in  the  government  of  the 
nations  engaged — a distinction  based  on 
the  radical  principle  of  sovereignty 
rather  than  upon  the  technical  form  of 

?overnment.  The  overthrow  of  the 

'zar  rendered  the  division  clearer. 
Naturally,  free  Russia  immediately  re- 
udiated  every  special  object  the  Czar 
ad  in  view  in  entering  upon  the  war, 
and,  in  the  extremity  of  reaction,  almost 
seemed  on  the  point  of  repudiating  the 
war  itself.  The  entrance  of  our  republic 
into  the  war  at  this  juncture  helped  to 
guide  and  ^ restrain  the  new-born  de- 
mocracy, since,  plainly,  we  could  have 
no  motive  in  our  action  save  to  throw 
all  our  power  into  the  balance  in  favor 
of  the  menaced  liberty  of  all  peoples. 

It  is  the  war  that  had  for  its  first  fruits 
the  emancipation  of  Russia,  and  the 
only  thine  that  can  save  her  now  and 
establish  her  freedom  is  the  new  vision 
of  what  that  war  has  become  for  the 
freedom  of  all  men.  For  that  realization 
it  is  only  necessary  that  the  forces  al- 
ready marshaled  for  its  achievement 
shall  stand  together  to  the  end. 

But,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  the 
truth-made  freedom  of  the  whole  man, 
and  not  mere  political  equality,  in  the 
hope  of  which  we  glory  as  the  result  of 
the  fusion  of  humanity  in  this  Armaged- 
don. Just  those  things  which  war,  as  a 
display  of  mere  might  and  valor  and 
vast  sacrifice,  has  been  powerless  to  ac- 
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complish,  this  war  is  bound  to  accom- 
plish, having  in  its  course  been  seized 
upon  as  the  occasion  of  a righteous  pur- 
pose, consciously  comprehended  and 
spiritually  reinforced.  It  is  such  a 
world  revolution  as  registers  evolution. 
Therefore  its  triumph  is  inevitable.  The 
free  peoples  of  the  world  now  arrayed 
against  the  forces  of*  absolutism,  in  a 
conflict  precipitated  by  the  latter,  so 
long  as  they  maintain  that  “concert  of 
action  and  purpose’’  which  President 
Wilson  has  insisted  upon,  will  not  yield 
the  field,  as  Europe,  unripe  for  freedom, 
yielded  it  in  1814  and  again  in  1849, 
when,  significantly,  Bismarck  entered 
upon  his  political  career  as  the  champion 
of  Prussian  autocracy. 

The  reality  of  a democracy — that  is,  of 
nationality  used  by  freedom,  in  its  larg- 
est meaning — is  based  upon  the  evolu- 
tion of  humanity  as  measured  by  the 
development  of  human  sympathy  in 
foreign  as  well  as  in  domestic  relations. 
It  is  manifest  in  our  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual no  less  than  in  our  economic  and 
political  life;  but,  in  the  consideration 
of  visible  world  movements,  even  in  a 
period  when  humanity  is  so  deeply 
stirred  that  evolutionary  currents  seem 
open  to  observation,  we  still  naturally 
use  the  political  term,  democracy. 

To-day  it  is  the  world  that  is  menaced 
and  invaded  by  the  arms  of  absolutism 
and  by  its  intrigues,  which  in  their 
bungling  would  have  put  its  old  master 
Pilot  to  shame.  But,  whatever  its  ag- 
gressive incursions  or  its  strategic  ad- 
vantage of  military  operations  on  interior 
lines,  it  is  absolutism  that  is  encircled 
and  besieged,  and,  because  it  is  on  the 
wrong  side  of  human  evolution,  it  is,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  beaten  so 
long  as  the  siege  is  maintained.  Physical 
mi^t  cannot  save  it.  It  is  not  the  war 
which  the  world  has  adopted,  and  which 
is  now  the  only  way  of  peace,  that  to- 
day seems  anachronistic,  but  absolutism 
itself.  There  is  nothing  so  really  pacific 
on  earth  as  this  war,  nor  so  freighted 
with  human  hopes  and  aspirations.  It 
does  not  need  to  be  punitive,  since  it  has 
become  a world-concerted  movement  for 
the  salvation  of  all  men,  including  our 
enemies;  and  neither  salvation  nor  pun- 


ishment lies  ultimately  within  the  com- 
pass of  human  resolution,  but  beyond. 

It  is  well  to  associate  the  hope  of  a 
new  order  of  human  civilization  from 
the  war  with  this  season  of  the  Nativity. 
We  thus  bring  it  nearer  to  the  sense  of 
renewal  from  an  eternal  source.  It  is  a 
more  brightly  illuminating  hope,  shining 
against  our  immense  sacrifice  and  ma- 
terial divestiture,  which  are  more  ac- 
cordant with  the  winter  solstice  than 
ivith  springtime  and  Easter.  We  do  not 
bargain  for  hope  through  sacrifice,  but 
we  feel  a sure  conviction  of  the  supreme 
preciousness  of  what  we  hope  for  by 
the  readiness  with  which  we  give  up  for 
it  our  dearest  possessions. 

Without  vision  the  peoples  perish. 
Nothing  so  surely  blurs  that  vision  as 
absolutism,  which  lives  upon  agression, 
intrigue,  and  frightfulness.  It  is  ever 
professedly  on  the  defensive,  and  plaus- 
ibly so,  because  all  the  forces  of  the 
human  spirit  antagonize  it.  Reason,  im- 
agination, and  faith  must  react  against 
its  paralyzing  materialism  or  themselves 
die.  We  cannot  even  fight  against  it, 
since  we  must  ourselves  accept  the 
weapons  it  forces  upon  us,  without  peril 
of  attaint  in  the  encounter.  Only  the' 
clear  vision  can  save  us  from  this  and 
other  demoralizations  that  assail  us. 
This  alone,  for  one  thing,  will  help  us 
while  making  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, to  keep  democracy  safe  for  the 
world. 

If  we  do  not  see  clearly  what — in 
accord  with  our  reason  and  our  sense  of 
all  that  is  gracious  and  beautiful — this 
war  has  come  to  mean  for  humanity,  we 
can  neither  worthily  fight  it  to  its  true 
issue  nor  worthily  conclude  it  by  a peace 
consistent  with  the  highest  human  aspi- 
rations. Happily,  our  people  cannot  be 
distracted  from  the  real  issue  by  any 
temptation  for  national  self-aggrandize- 
ment. 

In  such  a marshalinp;  of  forces  victory 
is  not  easy;  and  if  it  were  nierely  a 
martial  triumph  of  brute  force  it  would 
mean  little.  It  is  the  right  we  contend 
for  and  the  enthusiasm  for  humanity 
which  inspires  our  contest  and  our  sacri- 
fices that  alone  can  make  the  victory 
significant. 
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her  yachting  party.  As  sonietijiJcs  happeris;; 
however,  the  affair  was  mnning  rath^ 

The  guests,  iv-hen  assembled  at  afternOpn  tei, 
seemed  to  find  ho  other  subject  of  .impy^r'‘ ; 
.sation  than  the  weather,  and  eyep  .ia  jbi^'^ 
talk  long,  painful  jilentes  wjmjd  y^lie. 

Suddenly  Mts;  Price,  a 
builr  woman,  lost  bet'  balance,  fell  beayrly  ' 
against  her  mother^ih-bw,  who  hit  ^ated  * 
beside  the  low  rad,  and  with  a shrinking 
the  dear  old  lady  fUWibkd  headfbremhst 
'board.  . " . ' ■ ■■■:  ■ • 

She  Was  suctyssTufiy  uudv«f<^ 

ward,  Mr.1  Price,  whh  painfo||y  tigir 
rated  oykr  tlb  affaih  ' hm  fait,  wtifa,  \ 
/privartjy’ ip, task. ■ ' - . ' ; ■ ; 

' - "Hhw^  dumsy  you  are,  Etbcli'*  be.  hom-  : 
plaimh,  *'tb  khtUi  mwtbec  In 


like  that.  The  poor  old  dear.  I’m.  afraid,  will 
irevec  fully  recover  ftoni  the  sbock,.’’ 

‘"  ,1  know.  Ah  but  do  be  reasoftablef’*  rn«r^' 
mured  Mrt.  Price.  -‘1  just  had  to  do.’somip^y 
tiling.,  Didn't  you  tee  how  'bopeles^y  opr 
'party  was  dra§^iBg?’^  ,'. 

. ■’Sht'  l^ackcd  'BxpetioUcit.;. 

A FARMER  went  ode  day  to  buy  a bushel 
■ of  buckwheat  forsrmfnjgV  The 
sold  the  grain  w.a;6  away,  and  Htt  wife  wa.iie<I 
on  the  v;uscamer.  She  took  peck  measure 
and  their  went  ta  the  granai^’.  After  filling 
the  measure  t’.vice  she  .poured  the  coinents 
into  the  bag  and  h(iagao  tjdhi|^^^^ 

.■mmun.srfated;  the  tiakeA' 

-a; bushel.’*, 
■'T|'f<3ilb/:|b«s!Sl'’,;sti^  the 

■ * Tr^di'iiS^: F fhevrf 
mcaiku:^^  .before-  i teas. 

m^,tTie'd,;  I^alway*  rabgot  school,!’- 
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Sanitary 

IN  an  Arkansas  river  town 
biiilt  largely  on  reclaimed 
land  most  of  tbe  bnusea  bad 
to  be  built  on  pillars?  four  or 
five  feet  above  ground.  One 
rrsiden^  with  a longer  head 
than  hw  neighbors^  inclosed 
the  space  under  hvs  hou5?e  wftb 
pickm  arid  in  rKe  pen  thus 
ruade  kept  his  drovibof  fccra vmy 


Do  you  t limfe  it  ts  ^anita ry 
hogs 

unto  hke  rha  t ?”  he 

was 

“Aw,  I do'  tnow%  stranjr^r. 
1 reckon  replied  the  na- 

tive, and  hitched  up  his  over- 

“Never  notice  any  bad 
eftVets  from 

WV  narhc  drawled.  1 
fit-ketpin"  my  ha w|p  there 
iot  fbuttew  yeati  never 
Imt  i b«wf  .**  , 


• Obl^rvttig 

' • The  ■ 

* >VA$/a5felitfdt^/:k^  One 

/ ^ ^ ' <d  her  vwii}}  :|^ 

Captain  JofUt  the  aj  ving  him 

kn/tling  tri  pfcpos^  miik  hU  spurs  itXr 

clafnu  dy  ; 

not  tv  ^trike^  you 

Nlftscfulioe  Tact  had  counted  one  hundred  ^ 

DJTrERBV  waj'.;  !;^peaking  of  FiitterbyV  /\Ain*t  fur  .^ini  v<rth^Sixty-hvt-^3t^enty~ 
' iuck,  of  t,W  he,  “diat  $e'cnty‘-fiyr--^gh^^^ 

chan  ts  pickle  in 

-that way^T;;  ; 

/*  VVh-?t  lio^  d^tivt  Uow?“  asked  some  one. 

“ Why,  he  told  a ymmg  moriier,  wh<tn 
islu?wed  him  htT  b;^b  hfe  ifister  haid 


Work  fbr  the  Constable 

pEWpm^^  in  PtrmTor,  a town 

* in  the  mw 

mobile;  m ^hen  a big  v^r  a fey? 

■■tsfmufm  iti  the  is^>l;^ted  thk  A?^iriaui 

ihliabWarit^  gazed  at  fh*;;  ^ 

mixTart.  of  ahif  rbr;- i A\ho 

had  ^riKcrcd  the  gVncr^alsmi^  to  a pur*- 

chascv  heard  one  rustic  remarl:; 

; '^Ell  bet  it's  a man-killer/’ 

Shore,''  assented  the  other* 

'‘^{vpuk  at  the  number  m the  back.  That 
how  many  people  rtin  ovtf  . rhir's 
dccotdin*  to  law.  Ncm%  if  that  feOer  Wa.s  to 
run  over  anybody  here  in  Pine  Top,  it  would 
be  our  duty  to  rtlegraph  that  niimber^ — *344 
— fo  the  next  town  ahead.’^ 

*^And  what  tvould  they  do?’'  demanded 
thr  interested  auditors. 

“Why,  the  constable  wuld  stop  him  and 
change  his  number  to  1345.^' 


It  to  A4vcTtiw; 

A who  iw/ns  a xnlintry 

^ vm  once  decidttl 

pUct  ft  htf 

Shortly  tif  tluv 

inienfton  he  nnrt  who  asked  whe^hrt 

the  nbrv,  b^d  ^>i^fch 

“ No/- ^ thh  ttrwkl^^n  man,  “ I anv  not 
guirtg  to  A^ll  it  n w 
“flow'<i?hatr'V 

“WfiU  you  sf<p  i gave  instructions  to  an 
ageni;  CO  advetwr  it$  saTe,  and  the  desrrip^ 
tioft  he  wrote  so  enchanting  that  I 

just  ^^luldn't  make  up  my  mind  to  part  with 
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Sure  to  Remember 

A \^ERY  absent-minded  young  ptpfessqi 


^ ^lail^r  Pmancial  Conditnc^  , ' 

A -NEW  o[  Empty  /'ef^&  harf  lusf- 
, eoieried  at  the  Ubt4r^^  in  the  cata- 
logue ):!tucc%^;$,v  when  a «trai»bv^ 

Rhr3|^;?Ho^ 

foofeeo  . abobs  fiy.  li-i  tnOjheflt^ 

th^ft  ■;  walke4  .-tjver.yio  where  - thfe 

ing  the  last  Un^'  be,  oitketl  i||>  a pen  and; 
Ite^a#  to  write/  ,?!.<  pon  * nijoify'  i>  tb  wb^  be 
wit.s  dbihg*  \^*ifch  hWiitatIbp  obB 

ifouoriy  (befOatiH^ 

SiEra  pty  Potbet? 
rtibney  at  alt 


* • recently  took  unpu  him-self  4 « and 
for  some  tifrie'ilihe  cv  inci^  tio  signs  of  uneasi- 
ness Wfib-reSpect  to  their  future  hap|hn«^. 

One  ,a£ternooo>  hOweVietv  when  Ke 
leaving  her  fur  ? rfjott  tripj  sighed  and 

said"  to  ..him'!., 

v ’^1  aid  afraid,  da#Utt^,K  lhi:t  you 
soon  fi>igc*t,tne,*^> 

> dear/'  the 

twroftssar /lyjoitied.;  "Se«;I  5 have  tied  two 
kpotyift/my^  b^ 


Oiof  Aitnunasett 


T^!EE¥E<-yeaiK>ld  Tomnf;itio  was  heiping 
tomatoes  fiU^  flie  eac- 
work 

by.ehe  tjmi&  His  bssbyt  was  half  hlled  He  greW' 
\tKed/.4r«l-''  h®::P  daivn ' oh  thef'^duifd>’ 

Enr  seVtii'al  hv  .soKul,  still,  nurhout 

’dmng-bdythihRv:  / ■ ■■ 

bol'^S/very  -'gne^: 

'A'^’ iHUtc  whyk 

CO  fire-yoiil”  hfcaddedi  Ungbtng>’  .r  ;:.. 
Aftpr '4  'fe^' 

AVas;,' stdi  k-tahding:  Tin  thy^' ;/ 
.^ne-plaee/-#atchjng  hint;;'"';";, 
thfentiyi' •-  . • , ■, ■ ;,:  Sa 

Wl^s;tb|,iwAtyif'^^^  ;;;;: ; ■; ' 

p;b'Ch^^  •„■ 

asked.'  . - ■'■'■;■'/  ,''’  V"’-  • , . - . 

;■  •'y;pivj,;'^^adEibg/bs;  ; ■>■'■. 


;.  .Vv  ■;  ,,’ r.  ■ ;Tbr,Kqa^^ 

a^fed- :h^  iiot-  -sorry 
b^  % baby 

- EWckifc:  3£h<^*k  hii  httakd^;  ^ ma  * a tii»  nor 

'■  * ■■  You. 


A CttlCAOO  om  an 
’ -"r  .^i;:;r^^ 

6Sim  ‘ ,C>t  tht  nlir^: 
qf  inverting  an  aayejD- 
tiseroent  in  the  want 

u'mn:'  ■ 

-‘I 

■iht  tclerk^  “ tp  put  >n  kfiisr 
a d vertj$ement  fVyr  a cook.’ 
It  will  go  m three  lin^v 
■wo'q"t‘n”?'.y  • 

, f si^id  the 

i?o  a n t i n g. 
will  bjtve  to  charge 
for  fqqr  linesvbut  you 
can  add  four  ^ if  ym 

Wheitupon  thebdy  had 
;idea;,^  add,*^ 

said  sbe^  "'*  * P O I i c e m a o 
$t2iCioned  o p t>  b <r  1 1 e cc>r- 


Little  Bo.ston  (>>»i 


]ji;iti7r ::  by  GO/. 
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Htr  Excvae 

^HE  fourv.^"i*?ir-old  wzs 
^ spindirig  a oight 
awaA^  from  At 

bed-rime  ^sbe  kmlt  utt  the 
knee  of  her  tio.i»ay 

her  expecting 

the  a .«  a a t prompiihg. 
Finding  r!be  lady 
to  help  her  oyt,  the  child 

concluded  thusi: 

‘■  Please  God,  excuse 
me.  1 can^t  remeinber 

jiraycrs,  and  Pm 

>crMving  ^vith  a lady  who 
v^on^c  know  any."' 


A Biutter-Jfi 

MKS^CARtoamid-^ 

^ • dWageil  and  talka- 
nve  ruraUst,  appeal- 
ing in  a mic  bmught  by 
her  hoffband*  $he  in- 
^stetil  bn  1 b ii  d I y coriH 
mentingon  e:arJi  answer 

Sven  by  theft  rat  witness. 

epeacedly  the  judge 
q o e 1 1 e d her  c<r  keep 
quiets  but  she  persisted 
tn  audibly  disputing,  the 
tyords  of  the  witness.  Finally  the  judge 
said: 

“ Mn*.  Carico,  the  court  demands  that  you 
remain  quiet.  I'^frle&s  you  do  so  yqu will  be 
held  in  contempt/’ 

Giving  the  judge  a .savage  f6ok^  the  w’0(nao 
turned  to  her  attoniey  and  voaferoasiy  ia- 
quired: 

Who  i^  that  old  guy  that  kcetis  butrin^ 

• *1.1  . • Mfli  r ■■  ■ 


Family  Pride 

AfiNtit  : T(ia}\r  migHiy  .ffHrih  4o^  you  Bmk** 
FiAiNic:.  F/::JV  Jr  ni^cr  sf^n'  tnl  yojj 

Jm^trr  ihJifi  ihij  dog 

Whv^-^  . ■ 

BiANfc:- » dag  I vjcgi  to  havir  j* 


. AJj&ng  Trip  ■ 

|3R()FESSOR  GRAVES  was  a membtr  of  a 
cclllicg;e  faulty  who  had  tbe.  not  unoim- 
vnpn  ^chalastic  failing  of  absent-mmdedness* 
dayy  k apP((i:Afs>  his  niamed  sister 
favvjred  him  fne  it  Jong  timeAvith  Ibiid  praises 
of  her  ftrst-bom.  when  she  paused  for 
breath  at  the  end  of  hei  recitaj  the  professor 


. ^ All  the  Same 

A CHARABf^G  bf  re- 

^ cenfjy  beeame  to  a young  Ynan 

frr»nj  the  Wv;?t  w*hcv  hQwbve»r^AH*emed  .jfikepti- 
cal  at  tvmes^  as:  to  tbe^  dcptii  r>f  h^er 


“;Atul  am  I the'  very  br^t  man  you  have 
^ycjf  lo Hdv  he  Wtudd  ask, 

; One  of 

Mark»  whi> 

‘'  Whv>  of  toMtk:  ^00 


when  thv  hostr.eK  be^  pairing  W the 
guestf  "die  addrex^^^ 

take  Miss 

Jacobs  *^bt  to 

**  V y.^  the  guest,  visibly  em- 

barra-s.Wcl,  ‘‘f  tliouj^t  you  were  havin'  the 
dinner 
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Master  MaUprtip 

P!E  late  Admiral  Dewe-y  was  a lover  of  nPHE  childr 
childrefit  ind  wheo  he  jhis  cdfisti;-  / greatly 

tytiotuL  alwiys  spok<  , artiva!  ofa 

‘‘Well,  rtty  li«k  small  them  pur  th 

boy  of  the  neighht»rhOiMl,:'''''»«lii»lE  are  Vou  go  , | W hat  is 

metobe  wbenvougetwbe'/tnanP^  . 

"G^,  an  Jniml  ift  thf  just  hke  Willie.  Jii 

you,*' reptmd  ibw^hU4^^p^^ 


Kfeme  On.'Hand  '. 

[N  Alabama  they  tell  of  ope  -^  M^rsh» 

* a qtiet-f  old  “yarb'*  dottof  of  decvdedly 

limited  education.; ; . ',  ^ . ' . 

One  day  some  one  Said  to'  hete. 

■ Doci  ,ha Ven'* t,  ynti  any ^ :dt pkima ?•  f , ■ , '■'  ■ ; ■ , ■, ■ 

''r^aTn't 

hone  on  irdtw  jutt  HiaW:,  bdt  I'm 
dig  at»^ie  as  soon  rh'e  gfouad  is  right  lo 
the  ;ep.iriiJg.'’  " 

...  Wlreti-  ^is 

THE  Aired  bttffln^s  gone  on  a 

* iSampiirig. trip  With  his  six-y ean^ild  son, 

,1^  Wert  in  the  depths  of  a forest 

Vflseri  tKd  youngster  startled  hts  father  by  the. 
foljoWjng'r 

Da4i#  i cab  hear  the  cuckoo,  but  I can’t 
see'aniyfclocfc.- :' 


Company  A5Jep: 

into  8.:  grft^ry^:  ;a  little  boy 


r^ASg|^<{5 


i,'  -esew'  re.  mving 

comply y.  ’ • j h 

' tfeuticai  . ■ .' ' , 

. A NEW  YCiRK  bJide  and  groom  began 
^ their  honeympon  by  malurig  a trip  to  one 
of  our  Sootbetn  ports  by  .a  coastwist  ste.t  mer. 

The  jdUftg  ’womans  yrhp^  took  n hyely  m- 
ittesb  tn  tho  said  oiie  day  to  her 

Husbandt'':.;'.:  ' ...  . . f . 

^‘Did  you  notice  the  great  appetite  of  that 
stout  man  Opposite  us  at  din- 

net!’*  , , . ..  u 1 

” Yes/  said  her  husband. 

"*  Be  mn^  by  what  they  call  a 
ctrns'away/V  .;, 


Handy  to 

A V ^iTOR  ti»;  ^ 

^ nf  3 x:o\0ttA 
thfiWxics^  of 
: ^""That^s  ;i 

yrto’Vt'i  • 

'■  Yts*.*’ ' saitt 

cou^{»j  mote 


V^'ismNc' Bvn:  iC It  he  alt  r^ht  ^ takjf  som\ 

} dK^n*i:  ioiini  yonr yfia  li 

'^H  finc^fd/er  hoarding  f6o<L*\ 


io.  -gle 


mvz^ 


HuU 


Martky^  utffr  / A w 


pfi^  ihiT  cUans  htr  gloves  ^^ith 


:Ijisu^gint  h»rnt 

^'irer^  tKey^d  ^rhf.atsri^*  p;>ur  beard 

.'-■■■:^st  your;;jVrn^---- v' 


"ibbl-ote 
s\ttt  yoti  ^;^yipg^ 
a n>pthei  ttf  ^ 

I wjt$  pf^yipgi!k>d  to 

then  ouif  men  wouldivt  u^  fight/*  - 
‘*Oh!  ymi  not  pray to  kil! 

all  tbove  . ■,. 'J-,:' 

“ 1 can't  hefip  it  novv'*  fmnnnciJ  it  il!  hiive 
to  go^  !irau^  I aUe^dy  aaid  * 


enter;  p^hiip^St  for  a bafr-cut  pt  shave, 
^ ^ wciuld  you,  '■  Stict 

' :oot;y*:^ar'tonguel^*;;/  . _ 

And  hi/ ^ loofc  dytennined 

And  lead  yon  amung. 


yn|j*d  or  two, 

A^hoh  j\i5t  a 

■ r^bltllpdo’;:- --V ■ '■.  - ■ ■ ■.  ' V ; 


''K^pid'.,TtBomt  rhuik  of  the  picture  presented,  I beg: 

A N oJd  Virgriii^  h'^d  received  t^rie  batber-’^  doc^'  slia viiig  and  talking 

^ the  the  while  / 

Norths  A^d  tht'  next  Mlow  at  a leg 

kjsxnre^s'  Aiid  puning  ba V nun  on  die  ^'ith 

fshpped  and  dropped  the  pa  a ;smilc:; 

I he  old  man  scratched  hiv  head  0^^  Then  both  of  them  standing  with  hands  on 

fOiTully  at  thtr  piecibus  lu^uid  trickHng  thw  hips 

across  the  pavement.  And  making  it  plain  they  were  waiting,  for 

- ^P%awT  "'My 

Chrii^^nus  i$  d<mc  come  Waltcr  G.  Di>TV 
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The  Letters  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley 

THE  POET  IN  THE  MAKING 
Arranged,  with  Comment,  by  EDMUND  H.  El  TEL 


HE  youth  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley 
seemed  to  many  at  the 
time  a sorry  failure. 
Most  of  his  boyhood 
friends  went  systemat- 

ically  to  work  or  by 

dint  of  application  attained  to  college, 
but  the  boy  Riley  drifted  about  in  a 
nebula  of  dreams  until  his  father  set 
him  at  a trade.  He  was  eagerly  trying  to 
have  verses  printed,  or  roaming  around, 
half-rejoicing,  half-despairing,  and  with 
hopes  for  a bigger  future  was  painting 
signs  or  romanci^  from  a patent- 
medicine  wagon.  To  know  these  years 
as  we  see  them  in  his  letters  is  to  under- 
stand how  Riley  became  a poet. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  was  born  in 
Greenfield,  Indiana,  on  Sunday,  October 
7,  1849,  the  day  on  which  Poe  died. 
Later  in  life  he  whimsically  re- 
marked: Poe  was  hoodooed  all  his  life. 
I took  up  the  hoodoo  where  he  left  off!” 
Young  Riley  did  not  get  on  well  at 
school,  particularly  in  arithmetic.  “ Lit- 
tle children  came  and  little  children 
went,  but  I stuck  there  in  the  first  class 
in  numbers,”  he  said.  “I  was  always  a 
good  reader,  only  reading  counted  for 
little  in  those  days.”  A significant  inci- 
dent of  his  boyhood  was  running  away 
from  school  when  “The  Death  of  Little 
Nell”  was  the  lesson.  “It  was  a mat- 
ter of  eternal  wonder  to  me,”  he  said, 
“how  the  other  children  could  go 
strong- voiced  and  dry-eyed  through 
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those  tragedies  that  almost  broke  my 
heart.” 

The  earliest  letter  that  we  have  shows 
him  as  not  the  most  promising  boy  in 
the  community.  Sixteen  found  him  out 
of  school,  “truanting  up  and  down  old 
Brandywine”  or  lost  in  Longfellow, 
Trowbridge,  and  Dickens.  “I  read  them 
all  day  long,”  he  said.  From  his  reading 
of  literature  Riley  was  to  secure  his  real 
education.  Among  the  townspeople 
“Jim”  Riley  came  to  be  known  as  a 
“do-less”  kind  of  boy  who  was  “wasting 
his  youth.”  Manual  industry  was  to  the 
early  Hoosier  settlers  a duty  idealized, 
and  to  them  idling  was  a sin  more  repre- 
hensible than  drunkenness  or  blas- 
phemy. “An  idler  is  the  sure  quarry  of 
the  devil,”  ran  the  old  saying.  The  boy 
was  not  what  to  so  many  of  his  towns- 
people he  seemed  to  be;  they  were  not 
aware  of  a world  of  dreams  and  h^es 
behind  his  mischievous  blue  eyes.  The 
youthful  Riley  learned  to  play  the  guitar 
and  “fiddle.”  He  sang,  gave  readings 
at  church  benefits,  and  in  his  time  acted 
in  heroic  parts.  He  drew  well,  but  for 
work  with  his  hands  he  had  little  liking 
or  aptitude.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that 
he  earned  “a  bad  name.”  This  word 
from  an  early  letter  shows  a plaintive 
reaction  from  the  superficial  judgment: 

. . . Your  father  forbids  your  associating 
with  me.  Well,  with  his  understanding  of 
my  character,  he  did  what  was  right.  Well, 
so  long  as  he  thinks  me  a mean  boy,  just  so 
long  you  must  abide  his  law,  for  he  thinks  it 
Brothen.  All  Rii^U  Reserved. 
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for  your  good.  Sometime,  maybe  I can  show 
him  my  real  character.  . . . 

And  so  he  loitered  his  time  away  along 
the  creeks,  or  won  applause  in  amateur 
theatricals,  or,  with  one  eye  half  asquint, 
oked  his  face  curiously  into  interesting 
appenings  of  the  town. 

He  was  not  happy  at  home,  where  the 
father’s  favorite  maxim  was: 

You  can  command  the  mind  from  play 
Through  every  moment  of  the  day. 

The  stem,  old-fashioned  Reuben  Riley 
had  been  in  the  years  before  the  war  a 
leadihg  lawyer  and  politician,  sure  of  a 
seat  in  Congress.  He  had  helped  to 
nominate  Lincoln,  and  had  cast  one  of 
Indiana’s  electoral  votes  for  him.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  led  the 
first  Greenfield  company  and  later  be- 
came a captain  of  cavalry  in  the  “three 
years*  service.”  Seriously  injured  by 
shell  shock,  and  partially  deafened  and 
paralyzed,  he  returned  home  with  the 
jest  of  his  vitality  spent  as  a sacrifice  to 
lis  country.  He  lost  his  farm  and  the 
comfortable  old  Greenfield  homestead, 
and  moved  his  family  from  one  rented 
house  to  another.  At  this  time  his  wife 
died.  Of  an  artistic  temperament  her- 
self, she  alone  understood  the  boy  Riley 
and  sympathized  with  him.  To  the 
poet  those  days  of  distress  were  ever 
vivid,  heart-breaking  memories.  “I 
was  her  child  in  color  of  hair  and  eyes, 
in  heart  and  soul,”  he  once  said.  “I 
worshiped  her,  and  to  see  her  in  poverty 
and  suffering  was  agony  for  me — and 
a mother  so  worthy  of  the  best!”  Not 
many  months  before  his  death,  when  the 
memory  of  those  days  had  possessed 
him,  he  sat  for  a long  time  in  silence, 
and  then,  as  if  made  stronger  by  his 
musing,  he  exclaimed:  “Sometimes  I 
think  mentality  is  developed  by  such 
things.  Some  terrible  experience  comes 
and  worries  and  worries  you  until  your 
mind  seems  stretched  like  the  head  of  a 
drum.  Well,  you  bear  up  bravely,  and 
say  to  yourself,  I can  stand  just  this — 
but  no  more.  Then  some  greater  horror 
comes  and  turns  the  screws  and  turns 
the  screws  until  you  feel  that  your  mind 
is  surely  strained  to  breaking.  And  so 
on,  and  so  on,  and  if  it  doesn’t  break, 
it  becomes  very  strong.’’ 

Eloquent  of  the  anxiety  of  the  year 


following  his  mother’s  death  is  this 
letter  to  the  older  brother,  John,  who 
was  at  work  in  Indianapolis: 

Greenfield.  Ind.,  Friday  [July]  14,  1871. 

Dear  bro: 

Yesterday  mom  I failed  to  write  to  you — 
I found  “the  folks”  all  well — that  is,  “on 
their  pins,”  but  all  pretty  blue  and  no 
wonder!  There  is  no  one  to  help  May,  who 
still  continues  to  “gaze  in  vacancy”  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  I “waked”  her  for 
a little  time  yesterday  by  reading  a sketch  or 
two  from  Dickens.  Father  is  chief-cook-and 
— bottle  washer  I was  going  to  say  but  Hum 
washes  the  dishes.  Father  has  to  go  to  the 
court  house  and  be  fined  10$  for  contempt 
of  court.  John,  I tell  you,  our  noble  House 
is  on  the  wane — everything  is  going — going — 
the  same  old  carelessness  marks  our  “ prog- 
ress.” 

...  I am  ^ing  to  work  for  Harris  in  a 
day  or  two.  Father,  I guess  don’t  want  to 
get,  or  keep  a girl  to  assist  May — economy, 

irou  know.  . . . I’ve  been  laughing  forced 
aughs  and  dancing  forced  jigs  till  I’m  about 
gone  up — they  don't  appear  to  take — it  will 
take  a deeper  trick — ‘^simulating”  happi- 
ness, to  be  a success. 

Augustus  and  Mattie  were  up  last  evening 
and  Dora  from  Pendleton — ^we  had  a pleasant 
time  in  our  front  parlors — the  kitchen  door 
open  and  father  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up 
to  his  knees,  getting  supper  for  his  clamorous 
offspring  who  ate  crackers  and  water  for 
dinner — maybe  I don’t  talk  right — I can’t 
any  other  way — 

Your  affectionate  bro. 

Jim. 

is  Humboldt  Alexander  Ri- 
ley, a younger  brother,  and  May  is  the 
sister,  Elva  May,  who  at  fourteen  took 
the  mother^s  place  in  the  family.  Harris 
is  the  kindly  schoolmaster  to  whom 
Riley  gave  sincere  acknowledgment  for 
literary  encouragement  during  those  try- 
ing years.  In  his  little  school-house  at 
Lewisville,  near  Greenfield,  Riley  read 
Tennyson  with  him  through  half  the 
night,  or  hopefully  wrote  and  rewrote 
youthful  verses.^* 

Soon  a half-dozen  of  his  rhymes, 
some  humorous,  some  romantic,  ap- 
peared in  the  county  weekly  over  the 

Een-name  “Edyrn,”  taken  from  *‘The 
iylls  of  the  King.^’  Riley’s  older  broth- 
er, John,  offered  encouragement,  and 
volunteered  to  make  an  effort  to  have 
some  of  his  verses  printed  in  an  In- 
dianapolis newspaper.  Riley  joyfully 
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'■  ;;;Nvnul^ 

At  'v;§am(5;  '•# 
bfiiftk^t'  tc?  co^sy  tkfc  verst 
shfJiW^ 

rni^hi : 1 h 
a^iley  '’tktrtScing 

H * 

s^eebk  <>^;  i'lftra'ce. 
liret'iey%  j 

how  ktj;fe1ie  knew  r^"- 

a t|  t ■ :■ . 

ship,*'  it  hiay  be  , : 

said  jiv  p a s Si  h g --  -j  xv 

that  Rile^ Vearly ’ ' v.”^  ■ 

h.in<lvvrjnng  wii  s,  ■' , J 
n op  the  atfistic 
priiit-Jilce.  :scii-p  b ,:  : 

■ which  ire  j ater’.d'tM  '■  ■'  -;j|jp||i 
vekipeil,  partiy'fe'p  illilB 
thel'ieijehtbfcare- 
} sss  ■ : ■ cbmposifc is.. ’ ^ ■ 

The  letter  chwes 
With  a Ciiuplet  in  . . 

W h i c h R i 1 e y : ;: 

■a.dtrp'ted  ’ a;-,  new ., . \ ; ; 
peh-riame: 

And  say,  dear Urtrih- 
er;  you  will  sign 
fay  Whit,, 

{’rdsiilinathvpaptrs 
will  publish  it  ' 

'the  acccipfraii'ce 
by  the  Indiirtav  . , . 

poHs  Jl/iftor  tjf  a ftw  of  his  thyiTies, 


tosv's,  or  ahy  good 
poe  t'  s-^it  m a Ices  it 
stnvple;j,  pi  ij  n and 
n a tut  s i,  and  I 
wouldn't  have  had 
ir  changed  fot  atiy» 
thtug.  in  that  paV-‘ 

tie  U;  I 3 , ’C^C*ptidg 

those  ■'•  an, 4K''’r"*.yt«y 

doi  tint  kno  w wbethetj 
ycui cor  ilw -printiy 
chanKtd  the  bthet 
-*-~I  regret  that,  tnot  e 
than  ahyth/ng  els'e- 
It  hurts  iiie  tnore 
thav  the  poein-  \v*as 
ipy  f-^eurite,  3pd  1 

hi.d  f huHt  ah.  - airy 
ci.stip:  for  itf  Wtli! 
enough  !'  , . i 
; la  i!  not  her  letter  fo.  hi^  hroiher!.  Ri)  ey 
said,  ■ ■ 1 h a\^  a voiiJed  e vetyrhing  over-- 
drawn,  and  tr  ied 

all,  natural  — in  l^uguage  and  .every-; 
thirig.*'  This  feeling  phympted.  tvvb  at- 
tfnipts  at  .dialectj  fhcrtigh 
cessM  came  of  thcfn.  ; 

! All  tH»i  time  young  Riley  w 
td^rn  h H Yelihtwd,.  Ai  lu&iatber^ 


TflE  tUllJHfe  POlit  A??U  ms  MOTME8 


prompted  him  to  write  to  his  lirtither. 

1 would  like  to  publish  my  “ Ballad  rvith  a 
serious  f^nrieirfon,”  but  it's  rather  lengthy 
to  risk  unless  they  ailrhit’e  my  Style  riaht 
ivelk  and  i,  dun't  Want  that  refui*ed-t^l‘Jl 
publis.h.  it  in'.//<iy/>i‘‘rb  //Vyi/y  first!  I Wi^h  I 
could,  and  N;Ujt  would  illusttalo. it, 

The  hjvnrite  pOmi  sii.d  nht  appear;^^ 

Then  Riley wtotey 

" I his  ruispeofiip.  is  terribk*!"-:^!'  daily  may 
be  fcften  «vitli  shhinti  ecpriSsiiin  foliinwng  the 
miul-bag  from  the  depot,  fts  tbo'  it,  some 
dear-rirtk-'lar-corpse-df-a-rctarive  who  .IvAd 

ferhaps  reiurmhered  me  in  his  wi!l-f-hut  a|asl  - . . , - . 

turn  awjw  frorn-tbe  fomb  In'  a few' weeks  Riley  had  itotb 

greitmgs  vain  that  I aril  riot  even  favofed  mg  karn  from  the  bid  Dutch 
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on  the  lettiet,  but  kpom  how  to  get  work  and 
and  all  ihac  He  is  ati 
tnViof  ^trangtr  to  mc;-  Imt  is fmm 
smu  anrd  refers  ine  to  c!iW*n>»  of  the  be^^c 
the  tcnyo  jMtttainii.  We  wifl  do 
he  haji  had  txpericnc?^ 

:|df  ab^iit  will  a^it  a 
JUiv  Jf  We  succeed  if  he  a 

hefore  I -diow  adveitiseiv  ‘^ths^c 

v^l  t 

/^end  jou 

aJld  \vt  can 
engraved  iind 

I fipiBe  si^n-'Viorlt  w hich 


mun  who  had  been  engaged  tn  teach  him 
his  trade-  Then  3 pe^v  departure^  sigo^ 
painritig,  fired  the  youtb'%  j»i]iag:iHatwM|. 
At  chat  qftK*  the  bndseape  of  tndidoai^^ 
lay  in  its  primttiyje  stare*  and  fetters; 
barns*  bridges,  and  bttufders  had  hot  yet 
been  adorned  by  the  hand  of 
Riley  Vyeiit  tf>  y-jitfk  ti»  decorate  Wahebefe. 
County  with,  tthih  ' 
adee.rrt%'!(neMs.' './A  . > - ’ ■'■K:,  '- 

bix\-t5y;'.yf>dng;'.;:si^^^^  . 

paintetv  J4WC$'M  V 
Clan3haiiy'-'::dpfjor-,  : . “ 
t-.n  n'e ! y ■ came'  -‘to  ■ .' 

Oceentudd.  ‘*He  . 

was,  an  npheaded  ■ 

IdltW,”  .said  .Riley,- ' . • , ^ 

: and  \s'  o r e-  Itmd  . . ■ 

clothes,  and  lie -was 

traveling  merrily  ■ ‘ 

about  advertising^  ...  , 

cKg  temples  of- 

.Anderoon,  who  pee- ; 
pared  and  sold  ' E'u~ 

ropeaiv  Ra  Uatn.  ' J|^H[^IBH[ 

Tonic  Bidpd  Rdti*  |^Ha^^B|H 

her,  Th'ierititl  t int- 

inent,  iind  Hoar- 

h o u u d . Expcctei- 

lantc  Riiey  vviPfe 

to  hriijther;  : 


ica  t hjpg  ;tv(knmet  tour 
— thing*  are  lw*king 
p rOpirioMS*  and  i 
cari't  but  feel  tlril  mv 
^iWesit  dreams  will 
he  .rfaiiaed, 

Siion  he 


nt  this' 

vvord : 

AST)k«»Mity  B-vn ) 

. July.  IT, 
BaornKR: 

. . ..  In  abour  an 

lW*  l^bvhicaliy^^  liour  >;i4K  Icif  : d tit  :heigh-^ 

nii^npily  for  L buve  ttr-  buring:  for 

: 7 . ’•  1 rbe'-otb^f 

>nrf  ;th(j  ck^  f tMinlvvind  rbvr^efon? 

\r  ■ '!  V-  :'^’  Mr 

t Hti  fern  a ; tbenrH^ir^ii  me  a Lttirr 

% nre^  bome,'^’  Pvt^  ;?  i:«?W<rv  tf>  knt^vy  lir^vv 

ituii  c5o  all  are,  , i >W^V  tSn£ 

cfo;Sit5^i(^  L W-Ul  g<v.  }■'  have  beanl 


mr:  j^atber^  cAt^rAi^* 

V.fcf>Mi!y  M.m^TmxH  hap.k 
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Piwm  Jeft  to  right:  John,  Mijy  E)ij5ai>ctb<  J«2Xit;4  Whi^toh;  May^.^uaJ  l&hbtfdt, 


tbiWifc  and  thi^efore  tjry  tt>  “forgt't  'had  our  team  m the 

•to  think.’- _ . ..  , b;im  free  of  charge,  for  tfee  afternoon/^ 

1 woJild  hkfc  to  ha Ve  j|iy  iidcali  a htcle  1^  Thiifif  set  up^  two  yjjung  sign-painters 

that  l d a Hashing  entrance  lefore  the 

topKs— tHow  1 am  geflrmg  ahitig-—! toierapiy)  , TUi.v  «.,*  *u>. 

how  1 iin  going  tomtit  a]ooK  (ftnvlyi  attd  how  Tn.en  th«j  ptwposed  to  put  the 

I ft*i>cct  tn  ‘‘hrhJt  uplw  K hamesDftbeleaamg  nmrchant#  on  every 

but  I must  dfeSirtr-fcaving  to  say  (w  hani,  fen«„  arid  boulider  pn  each  of  the 
ime  when  you  write,  hciirie  that  1 am  very  roads  leading  Infd  towii,  w ve^ 

well  and  dtung  welU  and  so  busy  I cannot  eloquent  prophecy  "these  signs  will 

writefor  a lictjfc  iimc  yetv  .U.v.  ‘ stand  as  lopg  ay  the  fence  or  barn  or 

VoUfi  affection atclv  stone  reniaihs.”  Human  nature  could 

JjM.  ill  w.ithstand  such  an  attractive  ncopb.si- 

Riley  and  McClanahah,  ^ttaveled  tipn  even  at  the  big  price  nanied  by  the 

throu^  many  Hoosier  tows  with  much  ■ members  of  the  nyw''  adyyttising  agency, 
theatrical  display.  ^’On  edtt'riA^  a Td  ariy  close-fisted  , ohilii^lor  they  ex- 

town,**  said  Riley,- ‘McCbaiahart^  claimed  ; ‘‘  Why^.  yoJi  ^peud  that  much 

first  to  the  livery>‘Stable  ai^  eadv  year  mi  advertising, 

failing  instinct  picked  out  the  best  , apd,  wfiat-  is  mpre^  your'  newspaper  al- 
horses.  It  was  not  long  before  we  were  lows  j'oar  coiAperitof  yo  ad  vfcttise  in  the 

in  the  good  graces  of  the  livery-roan,  and  very  next  column  in  a more  conspicuous 
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Dlace.  He  can^t  do  that  on  the  road, 
because  youMl  have  every  fence  and 
)arn,  and  if  you  don^t  take  the  contract 
le  will,  you  bet!’'  And  yet,  despite 
their  cleverness,  the  young  men  on 
occasion  met  discouragements.  From 
the  town  of  Peru,  Riley  wrote,  early  in 
August,  1872: 

Dear  Bro: 

We  have  been  here  one  week  tomoirow 
night — We  came  from  Kokomo  here, — after 
doing  a flourishing  business  there — expecting 
to  do  equally  as  well  here,  but  alas!  We  will 
fail  to  amass  the  handsome  little  fortune  be- 
queathed us  by  Kokomo.  I have  even  fallen 
so  low,  as  an  advertiser,  as  to  contract  for 
the  lettering  of  a few  Home  Sewing  Machines 
— gold  letters  at  that!  “Old  Joey  B[ag- 
stock]  is  wide  awake!”  I’m  safe! 

I've  been  in  good  health  and  enjoying  my- 
self— hope  you  have!  I should  feel  better, 
however,  if  I could  hear  from  home.  I wrote 
^lay  from  Kokomo,  but  have  received  no 
answer.  I hope  she  is  at  school,  she  and 
Hum  and  Mary.  There  is  a little  girl  here  at 
the  hotel  that  looks  quite  like  Mary  and, 
“You  bet”  she  gets  lots  o'  candy  and  nickels 
from  “'at  dood  fe'wow  dats  dot  a yittow  girl 
like  me.” 

This  town  is  full  of  business, — politics — 
and  everything  almost — but  advertising. 
We  understand  that  it  has  had  a party  or  two 
here  in  that  line  that  skinned  them — cut  on 
board  and  livery  &c.  &c.  and  they're  afraid 
we'll  do  the  same.  We'll  pay  tonight  a 


little  old  $18.00  for  board  anyhow; — Oh! 
we  ain't  bu'sted  yet!  Riley  and  McClana- 
han  are  “billed  to  show”  and  “the  perform- 
ance will  positively  take  place  whatever  the 
weather!” 

I have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a Band- 
teacher  here  who  is  engaged  to  take  charge 
of  a band  that  is  to  travel  this  winter  with  a 
theatrical  troupe  that  is  organizing.  He  says 
he  can  get  me  a good  thing  with  the  party 
and  wants  me  to  go.  I want  to  go,  and  with 
his  assistance  may  get  a place — he  assures 
me  that  it  is  strictly  first  class  in  every 
pa'ticula'.  I can  get  a big  salary  for  I'm 
the  kind  of  a man  they  want — low-comedy — 
Recitationist — comic  song — scene-ptr. — ten- 
or, drummer,  etc.  etc. 

Your  affectionate  bro  Jim. 

Write  to  me  and  kiss  the  children. 

This  first  venture  soon  came  to  an  end. 
It  was  a merry  journey,  into  which  the 
young  poet  put  much  imagination  and 
enthusiasm.  Once,  suspended  by  a 
rope,  he  painted  a sign  upon  the  bottom 
of  a bridge,  inverting  the  letters  so  that 
the  country  people  approaching  the 
scene  by  a turn  in  the  road  were  startled 
to  read  insistent  words  of  advice  re- 
flected on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
big  barns  took  from  the  work  much  of 
the  charm  and  inspiration.  Painting 
there  in  the  blaze  of  the  sun  through 
long  afternoons,  and  stretching  upward 
to  reach  the  tops  of  the  letters  till  his 
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Oppr.lNAL  r)E5^IGNS  IN  FaNCY  CaP^DS, 
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.IM)  l^l'LLhrJ  I\s  A.\t>  UaS  SEU  Smss  O!'  .1 LL  J\‘/M)S  I 

li  l^’^y  veil  I i n I !ir  w 1 .i  pi  all  cii  1 ioit  of  I hr  w ,11  \ jui  ’•!  ir  r\r. 

'I'l*  1 lai^r  w lr»  pa!  nmi/  U'  w !’  w <iiil  I w Fh  il  lui  hT'io  > I w r u-r  hut  '>u<*li  iiiatrrial 

a-'  r i-ai^  w ariMut  I.  . 

We  strive  in  each  p^rticaUr  to  give  our  fellow-man  Entire  Satisfaction.  i 

RILEY  & McCLANAHAN.  ■ 
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aj;^i]ri  if)  tJreenfiitldv^^^w 


Jubd  kil^y  a^t  Itidiatia  polls  t 

DkaR  / .Miiin 

tVrhaps  you^il  be  urprise^j  at  n 
$till  at  bonie.  I ger  let^ts  atid  <li 
almost  everyday  front 
McClanahaOs 
fpe  to  epme^^o  ana 
Jbin  himv  bur  1 ha\^ 
vtorked  bard  all  sum- 
mer*  a^d  - and  — in  ; 
fact  - l I f^vrOX^ 

was  wont  to  ^mile  ■ ■ 
while  ’Mnie  and  so  I 
tell  hi ni  I it,  work  ■ i :;  ^ 

ber^-w  hi  efi  1 ao),  "^3/ v^; 
tho!  idoft^tWorfcyery 
hard. . . ;',  _ . 

i worked  all 
noon  t<5h^aa^ 
c^irdy  for 

-a nd  . t b-en  '. ' ^ 

“turned 

tnds Si'* ' li^  it  -Citeeley  . t 
,o  1.1^ y : 

isou^.;'  nnip  _ ■ ; • , ; 

^vs^aded  in  mud  over  ^ 
ti\y  tht^ff^saw  ;y  fight',  ■ ■ 

-•and  kept  opt-  '.of . it*  ',  ' ": 

heard  the  Fpriyille 
band; 

hers>)inJwpdtd 
hear  -Puf  old  h^ 
than  either  one  af 
t b er  tvi ; A n d havii- 

cpme  h P m e ki  ad  0 V 
tir^,  ami  ai«  tryihg  . , 
to  this, 

the  oppdmoivty  is  avail- 
abje-^f  going  to  Cebiumot^  assist  that 
soriio-p^itiitt-r  t told : yuu 0^1^  w a new 
o|k^:a-house  he  *5 ^ It  would 
he  a>< "ap*  ihpi^  two  weeks 

with  htibt  t thVnfcr  vvmdd  me  to;  put 

srenc^'painring  #0  the  »ny  many,  ac* 

cofnph4\ment$,\-'''  ■■>- 


O^r  tKe^  hills  ^ftd  far  ^ / 

Hant  iip for  a tip^evbur  6ir  two  weeks  and 
b>?ner  f^djtmine  i-sts  f>eeri 

. jsht;4i  ',  ta-.d ayl  weNn 
|-  • *^‘1°  'Jr;  «i'>fe-~ 

vf5;;tv5^^  I work<^  feir  ^.aS5>  but 

#3Y“ 


yoti^ean't 

m ■ 'n:'*d,  ■ te;’;  tHe;-'! 

fopdl'-^jyia;^^ 
on^t  bet  h ? g ^ 

'£  ■■^#:'; WoU' ^:;: 

much  “prize  money  “ 
from  this  last  lift*  for 
there’s  a trifling  Ifttle 
btU  at  Anderson 
against  Us  for  some 
35  or  forty  dol  (We 
had  to  evba  barrow 
mon^  to  e<^t  out  of 

<hete>  and  a board 
bill  left  unJitpiW 
'dated,  ' .;' 

“Farits  are  stub- 
born things'’  a;<  Tm 
aware,  but  1 do  my 
best  so  wbateYer  is, 
is  nght!”"  dod^t  it?  I 
splendid  health. 


am  m . 

and  spirits— hope  you 
are  in  like  fix,  and  I 
have  a kindo"  gnawin’ 
hviugc^r  to  ^ee,yf>U-^ 

s been  TI M E since  t "ye  bad  tb;i t plies’** 

ure  and  I hope  that  the  next  time  i do  we 
shall  both  be  happy  of  i\isfer  cricw^^ 

Write  to  me  atio  tril  UK’  ly>w  the  .^- 
at  hnme“  are.  I haw  beritme  to. 

doing  without  iK*vy>^^nd  t*ni  ^OmetifTW^ 
fearful  I’m  forgetting  bmur  a Imost , hut  when 
f do  ;g^>  seeihti^;  hke  a Estrange  town 

atid  f ^ m akh>]^  inentiil  vaicula- 

riottis  of  the , probable  amouht,  of  wotkv  we^ 
div  theie^^dnd  then  another  rhin^  xever»! 
littW  tdlls  fhytel  a^  sharp  as  iNiw's  Rii yen’s 
peck  raVenrii3sly  at  (^  b*jd  bnejl 

If  I bad  a thousand  dollars  to-morniiw  I 
would  drive  into  Greenfittd  lie^ded  by  a 
brass  band,  and  I w ould  bill  the  town  “ 
with  the  foTIawing  placard; 

Jim  Riley  is  here  today— 

With  plenty  of  money  to  pay 
All  that  he  oweS)  to  an  icnuJ'  f ! ! 


Zih£.Y  AT  20 
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Wouldn’t  it  make  them  stare,  though! 
Well,  I can  lean  back  in  mv  chair  at  the 
barber  shop  and  fan(^  the  well-dressed  fellow 
in  the  glass  that  smiles  at  me  oilily  is  worth 
money  from  his  general  physique.  Well, 
John,  it’s  late  and  P ve  worked  hard  to-day — 
so  au  revoir  for  a time. 

Your  affectionate  brother 

Jim. 

I’ve  had  this  letter  in  my  pocket  for  a “week 
or  so”  but  there’s  nothing  new  but  cold 
weather  that  promises  to  “swamp”  us — but 
I’m  used  to  hard  times  so  don’t  be  uneasy — 
for  I’m  equal  to  any  emergency. 

Riley  spent  a disheartening  winter  in 
Marion,  the  coldest  in  his  recollection. 
“I  didn’t  have  enough  covers  on  my 
bed,”  he  recalled  in  later  years,  “only  a 
counterpane.  I laid  newspapers  between 
that  and  the  sheet  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
Oh,  I was  living  in  an  old  rat-trap  and 
didn’t  see  where  the  money  for  my  Satur- 
day’s board  was  coming  from.  And  1 was 
homesick.  One  day  a letter  came  from 
my  small  brother  ‘Hum,’  a boy  letter 
about  old  ‘Nuisance,’  our  dog,  who  had 
died.  When  I got  that  broken-hearted 
letter  I simply  crawled  away  to  my 
room,  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  and 
cried.”  That  winter  Riley  composed 
“Dot  Leedle  Boy  of  Mine.”  “Writing 
verse  was  the  only  fun  I had,”  he  con- 
fessed. Perhaps  in  this  he  revealed  the 
secret  of  how  he  became  a poet  in  spite 
of  every  discouragement  in  the  calendar. 

Anderson.  Ind.,  Feb,  9th,  1873. 

Dear  brother: 

. . .1  think  this  winter’s  rub  has  taken  ail  the 
rough  out  of  me,  and,  under  the  chamois- 
skin  of  your  companionship,  I believe  I might 
be  susceptible  of  a high  polish — something 
that  would  shine  out  of  the  dark  a great, 
broad,  golden  pathway  leading  into  a bnghter 
future — 

...  I expect  you’d  rather  not  have  me 
enter  into  details^  so  I won’t  put  any  down. 
But  let  your  fancy  follow  us  a marchin’  into 
town — Greenfield — if  such  a terminus  should 
occur!  Wouldn’t  I wear  a plug!  and  shouldn’t 
May  and  Mary 

“Walk  in  silk  attire 
And  siller  ha’  to  spare!” 

and  Hum — well,  I’ve  got  a seat  for  him — I 
don’t  think  I’m  dreaming  when  I believe  in 
better  times! 

I expect  you  find  my  letters  rather  prosy — 
one  reason  I don’t  write  oftener — I say  so 
much  and  do  so  tittle! 
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I met  Squire  Barnett — to  come  from  the 
S.  to  the  R. — the  other  day — said  my  folks 
were  all  well,  and  that  father  was  away — 
looking  for  a wife,  he  thought;  but  wives  are 
scarce — as  diamonds  and  if  he  meets  with  no 
more  success  in  the  search  for  the  former 
than  of  the  latter,  why,  God  help  the  chil- 
dren! I wish  he  may  get  a good  wife  if  he 
does  contemplate  matrimony.  I’m  sure 
she’d  have  two  loving  sons  in  you  and  me, 
but,  if  Rumor’s  correct  you’ll  have  another 
mother  ere  long  anyhow!  How  about  it.? 

I’ll  be  glad  to  hear  that  if  it  please  you! 
What  ’ll  you  say  if  / should  marry?  the  idea 
makes  an  old  man  of  me! 

“Needles  and  pins — needles  and  pins 
When  a man  marries,  his  trouble  begins!” 

and  I couldn’t  but  admit  the  truth  of  this 
now,  if  a woman  were  to  put  her  arms  about 
my  neck  and  say  “ Dear  Husband  I”  and  for 
another  word  “papa!”  Oh!  I should  go 
“raving — slark-staring  mad!” 

Your  affect  Bro. 

Jim. 

The  following  summer  Riley  and 
McClanahan,  accompanied  by  Will 
Ethel,  of  Anderson,  painted  signs 
through  northern  Indiana.  Riley  said, 
quoting  from  “The  Spanish  Student,” 
“We  were  as  merry  as  a thunder-storm 
in  the  night.”  To  this  day  the  pranks 
which  they  played  are  a tradition  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Once  his  friends, 
who  were  aware  of  his  genius  for 
mimicry,  conceived  the  sport  of  beguil- 
ing the  simple  inhabitants  by  presenting 
Riley  as  a olind  sign-painter.  Half  the 
town  assembled  to  watch  the  unique 
spectacle.  Riley,  assuming  the  patient, 
weary  look  of  the  blind  in  his  pale-blue 
eyes,  groped  about  and  upset  a can  of 
paint,  whereupon  his  associates  called 
at  him  roughly.  Some  one  said : “ Listen 
at  the  way  they  treat  him.  Isn’t  it  a 
shame?”  Another  rejoined,  “Why,  he’s 
not  blind!”  The  first  retorted:  “Yes, 
he  is,  too!  Didn’t  you  see  him  stumble 
over  that  paint-can?”  In  the  mean 
time  Riley  climbed  the  ladder,  fumbled 
over  the  surface  of  the  wall  for  a few 
minutes,  and  at  last,  without  first  “lay- 
ing out  the  letters”  as  was  customary, 
flung  a splendid,  free-hand  sign  upon  tne 
side  of  the  building.  As  he  worked,  a 

f retty  girl  looked  from  a window  below, 
t is  related  that  she  saw  one  of  his  eyes 
open  and  close  significantly.  She  never 
gave  the  young  poet  away. 
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" Faim  Ml$h^vr;s.fc^,:  to  his  S;  B 

btxiif'her:  " ' • • ' 

:;.  '■  ' /V' ''•'^‘ *'Vi‘^>V''  pton't 

?’;  . you  3 trifle  untasy  ^rbe 

becjrij^e  of  iny  this 

letter,  c^iijiTjbsitioi^^^  hetter.) 

The  fs<i  % Pve:  ibeeo  .^»igfety  — ri>/ 

iiim  Swth  BeiidI  for  ftvi^  ott< 

tiwei^  <if ; ^ Avitb 

I|>eht0iir\  O^lfo  the  c 

With  you  gii^hS 

h''irin'‘:ey^i^*  ;rJtiy~^hv\'  ,on}y’:'.thUi 

As  I dr 

(Will)  bpd  I-rt E iisr  jjt  yc?udg 

la w studentv  We’^v^ 

^n4  Jim  M^l£H;an^  hi4  charge. 
ad ven Wmg  goWis  she^s 

divWn-^i&  thi^  W'jrecte  df  t |i^ 
havtm'r  he^rd  frdrri  him  for  l>vay^ki<  Fve 
been  ranking  hiph  amnnp  the  Sbtttli  Benders 
-^uite  a deltJ^nty  for  beiWg  stnart  a^^ 
trie  (is  that  right?)  You  I 
you  very  mu^^.  I tell  ynnv  sir,  tliere; 
times  When  the  cqckTeyed*  Nlon^Jter;  **Hon?e-; 
sickness’*  knocks  the  tailrtnebe  out  n'  my 
fc'el!h*$  with  4 perfect  ia^wjirs$ness^^^  .p 
■;-.  ,.>  '■  ■ . • ' 

, ot 
TSfetv  ^wk.  i'U  5?ouih 

Bend^rf  there 

'3re.syv^^rJWPlS^t^^hJ^^^^  I assiire^  &y:'  ' 

. paintaHrV^  mie*-~~-gfyt 

mt  -to  design  South  Benii  m 1833— ?^nd 

Vbi^  J2XXXVI.— No.  $13^1  ... . >1  , 


Fot  tvyo  wj^eks  Riley  was  ill  >virB  n 
ver  wHfclr  hfe  ^tseVifed  Vo  '^ai\  oVer- 
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I am  not  at  work  for  myself.  I am  at  work 
on  sign-work  however  exclusively.  Stock- 
ford  & Blowney  is  the  name  of  the  house  and 
it  turns  out  the  best  work  in  the  state,  “In 
fact  is  not  second  to  Chicago.”  I quote  from 
the  S.  B.  Daily  Tribune.  I have  the  thorough 
confidence  of  both  men,  and  what  I say  they 
“go  a good  deal  on.”  They  can  get  signs, 
you  know,  that  no  one  would  trust  to 
write,  and  when  they  want  a “hot”  design — 
something  original  they  say,  “Here,  Rile’ — 
I guess  you’d  better  do  this!”  and  when  an 
old  sign-painter  of  50,  and  a good  one,  too! — 
talks  like  that,  I sometimes  think,  “Well,  I 
guess  I ain’t  so  slow  after  all,”  then  1 make 
the  hands  stand  around,  and  myself  dis- 
agreeably important  if  1 doif’t  keep  a sharp 
lookout — vain  as  a peacock.  . . 

We  had  a picture  taken  of  the  interior  of 
the  shop  a few  days  since,  where  Stockford 
and  1 may  be  seen  in  the  glare  and  glitter 
of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars’  worth 
of  sign-work.  ...  I don’t  know  what  else 
to  talk  about  but  signs.  Well,  yes — I see 
Colfax  occasionally — liking  like  all  great 
men — Hard  to  distinguish  from  the  common 
herd,  and  for  that  reason,  I presume,  he  has 
failed  to  notice  me — well — once  he  did  too! 
He  was  driving  by  just  as  I was  crossing  the 
street  and  smiled  and  spoke  the  compliments 
of  the  day,  but  I saw  he  didn’t  recognize  me. 
I had  intended  calling  on  him,  but  have  ne- 
glected it  so  long  I’m  ashamed  to  go. 

By  the  way!  Bret  Harte  is  to  lecture  here 
on  the  31st.  How’s  that.?  Maybe  I won’t 
shake  of  the  hand  that  built  the  MS  of  that 
thousand  dollar  story  of  Scribners’ — “An 
Episode  of  Fiddletown”!  I am  enthusiastic 
enough  to  try  anyway  if  the  opportunity 
offers.  Well,  I’ve  rattled  off  I don’t  know 
what — ^Write— ^tell  me  all  the  news  about 
Greenfield  & give  my  love  to  all — ^to  all! 

Affectionately 

Jim. 

Riley  heard  Bret  Harte  read  “The 
Argonauts  of  Forty-Nine.”  Referring  to 
this  incident  later  in  life,  he  observed: 
“Although  the  best  people  in  the  town 
were  present  and  enjoyed  the  reading 
after  their  fashion,  there  was  no  a.p- 
plause.  After  a particularly  beautiful 
description  I clapped  my  hands  with 
enthusiasm,  and  everybody  turned 
about  and  looked  at  me  in  astonish- 
ment. So  I kept  quiet  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  and,  subdued  to  the  very  end, 
missed  the  only  opportunity  I ever  had 
of  meeting  Bret  Harte.  As  the  audience 
was  leaving  the  hall  I stood  on  one  side 
of  the  main  aisle  and  he  paused  opposite 


me,  waiting  for  his  party  to  overtake 
him.  I observed  him  carefully  as  he 
stood  before  me.  He  was  rather  small 
in  stature,  five  feet  eight,  I judge,  of  ex- 
tremely neat  appearance  with  a little 
penwiper  overcoat — an  Inverness  cape, 
you  know — ^wrapped  about  him,  and  a 
soft  felt  hat  of  very  light  weight  in  his 
hand.  He  was  always  elegant,  espe- 
cially on  the  platform  as  he  now  and  then 
turned  gracefully  to  his  manuscript.  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  him  for  he  had  been 
a great  inspiration  to  me,  but  some  fear 
within  restrained  me.  Longfellow  and 
Dickens  were  his  masters,  and  they  were 
mine.”  To  the  public  of  that  day,  read- 
ings of  this  sort  were  a novelty.  Such 
an  occasion  as  this  and  others  during 
these  miscellaneous  years  gave  Riley  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  audience  which 
he  learned  so  well  to  please. 

From  South  Bend  he  drifted  back  to 
Anderson. 

Na9,  16,  1S73, 

Dear  bro: 

...  In  reply  to  a question  of  yours — 
McQanahan  is  not  with  me  now,  nor  hasn’t 
been  for  months,  and  in  lieu  of  myself — as 
per  lady-book-a^nt  statement, — is  traveling 
m the  Vinegar  Recipe  line  and  making  big 
money.  He  controls  a party  of  13  agents 
who  sell  recipes  while  he  is  employed  selling 
Territory. 

I have  been  working  for  McCrillus,  princi- 
pally, since  my  return  to  Anderson,  but  have 
surprised  the  folks  occasionally  with  a sign: 
I am  at  work  now  on  an  advertising  card  that 
will  be  superior!  I w^on’t  enter  into  a de- 
scription of  it — wait  till  it’s  done  and  I’ll 
show  it  to  you — it  will  be  my  masterpiece  as 
I have  “mixed  my  colors  with  brains.”  Oh, 
it’s  artistic — not  letters  in  gold  alone,  but  the 

female  form  divine”  graces  the  center  of 
the  design,  while  the  letters  around  her 
twine  and  glimmer  and  gleam  and  shine 

Like  the  limpid,  laughing  waters 
Of  the  Classic  Brandywine. 

The  drifting  of  that  period  made  Riley 
very  unhappy,  for  he  wanted  to  write. 
**In  those  dark  hours  I should  have  been 
content  w’ith  the  twinkle  of  the  tiniest 
star,”  he  said,  later.  Early  in  1874 
McGeechy,  editor  of  the  Danbury 
(Conn.)  NnvSy  then  a wrell-known  peri- 
odical, accepted  several  early  rhymes 
and  so  encouraged  him  that  Riley  turned 
with  good  heart  to  his  literary  studies. 
That  year  he  wrote  ‘‘The  Bear  Story” 
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and  “Tradih*^  Joe/*  both  of  ivhicb  He  publication  and  hopes  that  you 'will  find 
read  in  school-houses  and  churches*  “I  a mxu:ket  for  your-  worthy 
was  afraid  my  hearers  w'ould  not  like  where.*”  Iben  Ipllowed  many  dark 
these  terseS-  u J.  said  they  were  mine,*^  months.  And  yvt  after  this  Riley  never 
said  Riley,  ''and  let  rhem  appear  rhe  ceased,  to  dream  of  htii>|E»  a injer. 
work  of  sr>me  one  hecter  known  to  fame.**  ’ lo  the  mean  time,  the  oW  father  ht:- 
The  next  year  ‘‘  A Dreamer  ” qppeated  came  more  ,md  nK»m:  divct^iraged  alipuf 
in  lletirih  awrfiifiwliy.  Ik  Marv^^^  himself  his  son.  Ht  hetiev^d  th^ 
accepted  it,  and'. ' :y/;  ■ x^y^'wrknVg/W^ 

.Sett t Riley  t h e ■- ■■ . ' -Vr ■|Hec'!e  w- j t.h':  'bV' 

first  roomey  m ' / 

which  he.  ever.  ^ .'•^-'■1  • H 

received  fo  r '•  .''y’  - dra  wi^  iid- 

poem — 'Ot  • ; ' ' dlingi and  acrinpi 

eig  ht  dollars,'.*’;'  • - ■'•  ■ — and  »irged;hirn_ 

R'j  le  y Tecalledj,  i ^ to  dcv.ejr»p  a. 

“Iforg^twhicb/’.'  ,:  :■  ^ practical  W'ay  of 

He  wrote  to^^  . ^ mee  tjug  Lhe 

success,  saving  , fat  her  warned 

the  good  news  to  .!"•■'}: ' ' me  to  study 

the  end  of  his  ' liiw/’ said  Riley, 

letter,  hut  not  - *^|jf  ^*and  I hone.stiy 

concealing  lus  1 triedv  bur  I fon- 
satisfaction:  fip  ' l|T>t  it  raster  rh an 


iUsEe^tn^b.  tswt  ’ 'Si' ' 

:,..'l’  'baite.'had, . 
und«;ti(lh4^!^p|en- 
ty:  t-a;  tlo'  \tvyign- 
wofk^rvegoroid 
(Jreenfitdd  span- 
gled  off  like  a ctf» 
cus  efowp-  v,  ^ 

I am  impTOved 
to  some  ejttent  in 
a .inoral  particuLr.. 

1 am  a confitTned  Sunday^ehoo!  gewr.”’ 
YesI  did  Seerytaty  bu'fifw'At.  for  two  Sun- 
days, and  felacknoard  leswm^Vpu  iuRt 
ought  to  see  me  clothe  X hlack.bo,ard  in  artis- 
tic raiment  and  yaUet  Simduv's 

was  as  gifX»d  a.r  3 tnagk'-fdhtern  show  to  the. 
children.  The  tniWees  talk  of  ■'in  admis.'aon 
fee..  ■ ■■;  ' \ ■'  ' ■•■  .■■•■;■; 

Weil,  hereV  the  ‘'hot  cT  the  wUM’*'?  _ I 
yestiifaay  reicieived  » kwer.  With  chfeck  In- 
dosed*  paying,  f>>r  pOirm  p'lbHshed  in  J/y<syA 
y //ow.' of  April  i6. 

I Want  you  t>,v  secure  for  in  t a fenv  ^yria 
numbers,  a?  thfcy  .csiriRot  be  had  AViripe 
to  tne  and ’*  told  me  aji  abisut  it,” 


Uft  ■■  y ois  tather  Wd^ 

. u,  away  in  coutty 

f .'. ' I R i I e y vv  o u I d 

' bring  a nvmv- 

Script  to  light 
'and  :wpfk  upon 
^ - '«i  t h a i.  In  chi's 

manner  ”I.f  1 
Ar25  R new  What 

Poets  Koow” 
w'a.S'  writ  ve 

Into  it  rhy  yoimg  writer  put  ti  wwrld  of 
.longing  -fftr  Huv  ahovi-  ali 

tratiiilj;  thihgi*;  lie;  dpsrri'df 'eyerv  rhough' 
'rhe!  pafh  fo  it;  tlujn  iWfn-tied/dgt^ 
with  ' irnpefiei ta  ^!riribt^ 

■Jess , his  ■ lack  Wf ■ iiriryAi^ . '.'irl  th^- .'  tw,.-  :-r he  ^ 
jpfessufe  pf ; 1ri»  f iither  ' for ; Lis:  isiurrf ^ 
.eptniugs,  perh^psi  itKi,  g rivof*  than : 
ricest^ ion-ill  th«.>u|;;ht  .tof  the  gid  |hiif  ■ ha<l 
.set  the.  vt>rtrfe.v  singing  in  his  aiid. 

q wriinvirig^^^b^^  a phy«lt-jan  n£  w jan’Ut 
hrdi't  .wyakit^M^^rn^  indufejj  it  piylitity; 
yh<.%:  aimps?  overjKj-ys^yhigv , 

ii&f  ^ afrtt^crtjort,  d'S  he  wi«s 
poring  hopetyssly  t»yvf  tt;  lavy-hVK''ki  t bete 
syiaing  >n0  tpwh.  to  thy  Jufidett  rif  luigles 
,a-  psthityd  ;.:*u- ' gvsy  ;c<:*k'ts,- 

The  hpdy-  of  .the  witgog  ■ w as-  vi.lrrft.tri  Ar'i 
bkwy  ayrossWhkhgfittefBd  thtigoideri-lftt- 
ters,  Dr.  ToW.n.scnd*.s  Magic  Dii  Ccj.m- 


'*!  rbought  my  Riley 

recalled,  ‘\-4lni«.st  iptuW'diareiy  1 sent 
off.  another  con:tnh«tiiLhL^^  to 

my  dismay.  ' Tht;  man- 

agement has  decided  to  discontinue  the 
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PANY.  No  more  law  for  Riley  that  after- 
noon. Hewasatthetownsquarewiththe 
wagon.  There  before  him  appeared  the 
proprietor,  bowing,  on  a little  back  plat- 
form, Stetson  hat  lifted,  frock-coat  flap- 
ing,  and  hair  trimmed  to  make  him 
wonderfully^  like  General  Grant.  Be- 
hind him,  in  linen  dusters,  a band  of 
three  young  fellows,  each  playing  two 
instruments,  poured  forth  martial  tunes, 
interspersed  with  sacred  music  from  an 
organ  within  the  wagon.  A free  concert 
was  announced  for  “early  candle-light,” 
but  before  it  was  given  Riley  had 
arranged  with  the  proprietor  to  go  on  to 
the  next  town  with  him.  “With  that 
glittering  cavalcade”  Riley  rode  off 
without  a good-by  to  any  one. 

In  the  period  following  the  Civil  War 
medicines  were  expensive,  the  people 
were  poor,  and  educated  doctors  were 
scarce.  “Though  my  patron,”  as  Riley 
once  remarked,  “was  not  a diplomaed 
doctor,  he  had  a natural  instinct  for  the 
art  of  healing,  was  a man  of  excellent 
habits,  and  the  whole  company  was  made 
up  of  good,  straight  boys,  jolly,  chirping 
vagabonds.  . . . Sometimes  I assisted  the 
musical  olio  with  dialect  recitations  and 
character  sketches  from  the  back  step 
of  the  wagon. 

He  wrote  back  to  an  old  school  friend, 
John  Skinner: 

Union  City,  Sept.  14,  1873. 

Dear  John: 

We  have  just  driven  in  here,  and  you  bet 
I feel  good  at  finding  your  letter  in  waiting 
for  me.”  ...  lam  having  a first-rate  time 
considering  the  boys  I am  with — they,  you 
know,  are  hardly  my  kind,  but  they  are 
pleasant  and  agreeable  and  with  the  *‘old 
party”  you  know,  for  sensible  talk  occasion- 
ally, I have  really  a happy  time.  We  sing 
along  the  road  when  we  tire  of  talking,  and 
when  we  tire  of  that  and  the  scenery,  we  lay 
ourselves  along  the  seats  and  “dream  the 
happy  hours  away,”  as  blissfully  as  the  time- 
honored  “baby  in  the  sugar  trough.”  We 
“struck”  Fortville  first,  as  you  already 
know — staid  over  night  and  came  near  dying 
of  loneliness — and  would  in  fact  if  it  had  not 
been  for  meeting  Horace  Russell  and  Mr.  A. 
P.  and  Mrs.  Williams  [from  Greenfield]. 
There's  where  I “squealed”  on  street  busi- 
ness— that  is, — that  portion  of  it  where  I was 
expected  to  bruise  the  bass-drum.  Well,  I 
made  myself  thoroughlv  solid  with  “Doxy” 
(a  playful  patronymic  1 have  given  the  pro- 
prietor) by  introd^ucing  a blackboard  system 


of  advertising,  which  promises  to  be  the  best 
card  out.  I have  two  boards  about  three 
feet  by  four,  which — during  the  street  con- 
cert— 1 fasten  on  the  sides  of  the  wagon  and 
letter  and  illustrate  during  the  performance 
and  throughout  the  lecture.  There  are 
dozens  in  the  crowd  that  stay  to  watch  the 
work  going  on  that  otherwise  would  drift 
from  the  fold  during  the  dryer  portion  of  the 
Doctor's  harangue.  Last  night  at  Winches- 
ter I made  a decided  sensation  by  making  a 
rebus  of  the  well-known  lines  from  Shake- 
speare:— 

“Why  let  pain  your  pleasure  spoil, 

For  want  of  Townsend's  Magic  Oil?” 
with  a life-sized  bust  of  the  author,  and  at 
another  time,  a bottle  of  Townsend's  Cholera 
Balm  on  legs,  and  a very  bland  smile  on  its 
cork,  making  the  “Can't  come  it”  gesture  at 
the  skeleton  Death,  who  drops  his  scythe 
and  hour-glass  and  turns  to  nee.  Oh  I I'm 
stared  at  like  the  fat  woman  on  the  side- 
show banner. 

Sunday  night  we  stayed  at  Morristown,  a 
little  place  with  two  stores  and  a church — 
I shan’t  include  Hotel,  although  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  coop  we  lodged  in  insisted  on  call- 
ing it  that.  There  was  nothing  left  us  here 
but  to  plunge  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation 
the  inhabitants, — or  natives  rather — indulge 
themselves,  and  so  we  went  to  church 

“And  heard  the  Parson  pray  and  preach 
And  heard  his  daughter's  voice 
Silking  in  the  village  choir,” 

For  we  had  no  other  choice. 
fFf  gave  them  a little  music  in  the  morning — 
in  our  glee  at  leaving  them.  Ah,  my  boy! 
“The  feeling  of  the  breeze  upon  my  face. 

The  feeling  of  the  turf  beneath  my  feet. 

And  no  walls  but  the  far-off  mountain-tops. 

Then  I am  free  and  strong.” 

We  shall  stay  here  during  the  fair.  . . . 

Jim. 

Riley  traveled  with  the  troupe  to  the 
doctor's  home  in  Lima,  Ohio,  where  he 
remained  several  weeks.  Here  he  wrote 
to  John  Skinner: 

Oct,  7*  1^75* 

Dear  John: 

After  my  long  waiting  your  letter  came  at 
last.  ...  I fairly  gorged  it  “blood  raw,”  I 
was  so  hungry  to  hear  from  you. 

And  what  a gust  of  news  it  did  contain! 
It  almost  raised  my  hair,  two  first  class  sen- 
sations of  the  most  blood-curdling  character, 
spiced  with  little  breezy  gossip  that  are  de- 
voured with  'special  relish.  I tho’t  this 
place  without  an  equal  in  regard  to  its  “in- 
crease in  crime,”  but  I must  knock  under  for 
the  present  to  old  Greenfield.  A saloon- 
keeper was  shot  here  last  w’eek  and  no 
particular  stir  made  about  it,  nor  the  man 
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a vein  that  indicates  he  found  the  old- 
fashioned  Sunday  at  home  by  mi  meins 

: Yfew  M come  to  me  whtrn  I 

n«etl  thc*m  nio^t.  Sunday— iit  all  dayi*^is 
the  m alt  respects— and 

mAfk^-tihould  I ever  dip  my  mgularv  or 
piuit^turt  my  lieait  with  a pistx^lHball^  it  will 
bt  ^m  that  Ki>ly  unbearable  day-v<?^hi^  eym 
the  ehicfoew  cackle,  and  erw  m tfeir 

rwelanchdiy  tonfcs> 
and  the  skies  look 
■ haggard  wifj'-failiijd 
for  -air  the  Writ 


missed!  There  may  be  m ordinance  thoV 
thatal(  salixxrv-keepers  b^  killed  sthen  found 
without  miLU2le$.^ 

, . I stand  m wrth  the  best  men  of  the 
town,  and  am  rapidly  gtwing  in  nuWic 
f.'ivrfr^rU  he  out  in  book  form  vet.  t wish 
you  were  here  at  the' itobbie^t  litfle.  boarding- 
house in  the  world— erer>  thing  15  perfect 
tvtn  to  the  old  girt,  "‘^thc  hostess/'  She 
Vi^ears  a cnjt»:lu  but  t don't  kiKm^  how'  many 
of  her  legs  are  d?';  $h^  under  the 

iocund  pammyrO^ 
i c o f *^lA  u n t 


A u n t 
...  _,verY- 
Dodv  calls  herrhatj 
so  i/she  isn't  Aunt 

jane  whim  she  ? I 
think  of  you  iiftin, 
and  of  the  rare  old 
time^  we  bad,  and 
1 stdl  porse  a hope 
that  vre  Wy  li^ave 
a grand  rehearstal 
of.them  again. 

TO  A.“-^  that  she 
haunrs  rne.  1 saw 
her  in  a dreaiti  the 
otKet  n 5 g b t and 
she  hij.d  ^/l  ings 
seveni  fe  e t Jong, 
and  I was  just  gtv 
ing  tp  ask  her  to 
fly  ^cVnie  when  the 
brvc^akfajst  faeU  rang 


for  all  the 
atid  powder  ot  sun- 
shine  antf  snowy 
clouds,  and  that 
emhljerm  of  peace 
and  tran<juillity:» 
the  dofve,  wiKI  d ri  ve 
me  to  it, 

>*/nd 

in  th^  wooi.  ; / 
that  a fn4n  Jfr/ 

Jfodm  ikf  'roadK 

Tins,  howe^er^ 
vvh^fl  nor  occur 
uponsoitieSahharh 
your  i e 1 1 *1^  r W 
come  to  nH>  for 
that  pmtect!^  me 
fn;>m  alt  hatm  aind 
shields  itiy  benrt 
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Riley  was  back  in  his  father’s  law- 
office  now,  writing  verses  more  indus- 
triously than  ever.  He  was  glad  when 
his  father  was  away,  for  there  was  one 
manuscript  concealed  in  the  old  table 
drawer  that  insistently  called  him.  “The 
poem  wrote  itself,’’  said  Riley.  And  so, 
with  “An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine” 
written,  but  all  unconscious  of  its  uni- 
versal worth,  the  young  man  groped 
toward  an  appointed  goal.  In  one  of  the 
many  moments  of  deep  discouragement 
at  this  time,  he  wrote  that  “all  the 
world  was  dead  to  him.” 

From  Captain  Lee  O.  Harris,  his  old 
schoolmaster,  Riley  had  literary  com- 
panionship and  encouragement  in  those 
trying  days.  The  editor  of  the  New 
Castle  Mercury,  Benj.  S.  Parker,  a dear 
friend  of  Riley  to  the  very  last,  gave 
him  heart  by  sympathetic  and  appre- 
ciative letters.  But  the  way  was  dark 
for  him.  Between  poems  he  took  up 
his  brush.  In  a letter  to  Parker  he 
wrote: 

I am  very  busy — sign  painting — I wonder 
am  I destined  to  succeed  T.  Buchanan  Reid 
in  that  title  “The  Painter  Poet?”  Ha!  Ha! 
Ha! 

But  the  laugh  was  often  simulated  at 
this  time  when  the  future  was  most  un- 
certain. At  length  Riley  gathered  to- 

f ether  the  poems,  “In  the  Dark,”  “The 
ron  Horse,”  “The  Dreamer,”  “If  I 
Knew  What  Poets  Know,”  and  perhaps 
“An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine,”  and  sent 
them  to  Longfellow.  The  result,  which 
he  awaited  as  anxiously  as  though  a ver- 
dict in  some  high  court,  is  recorded  in  a 
letter  to  Parker: 

Greenfield,  Ind.,  Nov.  4,  '76. 

Dear  Parker: 

Pm  in  a perfect  hurricane  of  delight,  and 
must  erupt  to  you,  “O  gentlest  of  my 
friends/*  I sent  you  a postal  recently  stating 
my  intention  of  addressing  Longfellow — 
well — his  response  to  my  letter  lies  open 
before  me,  and  as  it  is  brief,  I will  quote  it 
verbatim: — 

Cambridge,  Nck.  jd,  1876. 

“My  dear  Sir: 

Not  being  in  the  habit  of  criticising  the 


productions  of  others,  I cannot  enter  into 
any  minute  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
poems  you  send  me. 

“I  can  only  say  in  general  terms,  that  I 
have  read  them  with  great  pleasure,  and 
think  they  show  the  true  poetic  faculty  and 
insight. 

“The  only  criticism  I shall  make  is  on 

frour  use  of  the  word  prone  in  the  thirteenth 
ine  of  ‘ Destiny.'  Prone  means  face  down- 
ward. You  mean  to  say  supine  as  the  context 
shows. 

“ I return  the  printed  pieces  as  you  may 
want  them  for  future  use,  and  am.  My  Dear 
Sir, 

With  all  good  wishes. 

Yours  veiy  truly 
Henry  W.  Longfellow.” 

To  Riley,  in  his  hunger  for  sympa- 
thetic appreciation,  the  letter  from 
Longfellow,  though  simple  and  reserved, 
was  a turning-point  in  his  life.  After 
the  master  had  seen  in  his  verse  indica- 
tions of  “the  true  poetic  faculty  and 
insi|:ht,”  Riley  felt  that  faith  m his 
ability  had  some  reason  for  being  and 
that  there  was  an  eventual  pathway 
to  success.  He  was  finding  himself. 
Through  a great  variety  of  experiences 
he  had  groped  his  way — through  the 
works  of  Dickens,  Longfellow,  and  the 
poets,  through  the  humdrum  experi- 
ences of  country  life,  through  making 
the  most  of  such  pitifully  poor  oppor- 
tunities as  amateur  theatricals  in  the 
town  hall,  and  through  the  intimate 
contact  with  life  that  was  possible  to 
the  half-hopeful,  half-despairing  sign- 
painter.  Always,  with  an  inquisitive  eye 
and  open  heart,  he  was  learning,  from 
books  one  thing,  from  a never-fail- 
ing interest  in  the  people  back  home 
another.  Through  all  these  years,  how- 
ever confused  the  design  of  hopes  and 
discouragements  and  tangled  purposes, 
a thread  of  gold  runs.  No  matter  what 
Riley  tried,  there  was  only  one  satisfac- 
tion, one  dream  unfolding  despite  dis- 
couragement, poverty,  and  lack  of  op- 
portunity. At  length  it  shone  out  as  an 
indomitable  purpose. 


[The  letters  to  he  published  in  the  subsequent  articles  of  this  series  are  addressed 
to  such  friends  and  acquaintances  of  Riley’s  later  years  as  Longfellou),  Trowbridge, 
Robert  J.  Burdette,  Charles  A.  Dana,  IValt  f/hitman,  Matthew  Arnold,  John 
Hay,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Mark  Twain,  Josh  Billings,  Bill  Nye,  Richard 
fVatson  Gilder,  and  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  They  show  the  widening  rec- 
ognition of  the  poet’s  genius  and  the  steady  development  of  the  man  and  his 
art. — The  Editors] 
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Huntington’s  Credit 

BY  MARY  HEATON  TORSE 

HAVE  never  been  able  manner,  and  that  rag-playing  lubber  of 
to  decide  whether  a boy  of  his — dapper  was  the  name  for 
Huntington  was  a him.  How  coula  he  like  children  like 
brave  man  or  a coward,  that — ^wistful,  poetic  type  of  man  that 
a quitter  or  a man  who  he  was? 

had  the  courage  to  ful-  There  are  people  enough  like  him  and 
fil  himself.  ^ ^ to  spare  who  find  themselves  with  mid- 

In  either  case,  neither  his  cowardice  dle-age  at  their  heels  and  several  uncon- 
nor  his  courage  would  be  of  the  obvious  ^nial  adults  for  whom  they  are  responsi- 
sort;  his  courage  would  be  in  doing  what  ble,  but  that  have  to  be  paid  for,  and 
he  felt  like,  in  terminating  a situation  paid  for  again. 

which  had  got  the  better  of  him,  and  Maybe  some  day  there  will  come 
which  he  knew  had  sapped  his  manhood,  along  a psychologist  of  the  derelicts — a 

That  he  acted  as  he  did  was  certainly  man  who  will  analyze  for  us  how  many 
Mrs.  Huntinrton’s  fault.  There  are  people  there  are  whose  mediocrity  has 
some  things  vmich  must  not  be  said  out  been  embittered  by  the  fetish  of  success, 
loud,  some  facts  that  one  must  never  Our  families  don’t  let  us  be  unsuccessful 
face  openly,  if  one  wishes  life  to  proceed  in  peace.  They  didn’t  Huntington, 
on  its  old  terms.  The  putting  into  words  Now,  wistful  and  poetic  may  seem  odd 
of  a thought  is  a strange  and  dynamic  terms  to  apply  to  a country  storekeeper, 
thing;  it  is  like  the  lighting  of  powder,  but  that  was  what  he  was;  rare,  if  you 
That  she  did  to  him  what  she  did  was  like,  a person  of  unusual  sweetness.  He 
bad  enough;  she  shouldn’t  have  under-  was — tnough  it  is  rather  an  absurd  term 
scored  it.  to  apply  to  a grown  man — ^lovely.  Peo- 

I fancy  there  are  a great  many  men  pie  had  enthusiasms  about  him;  you 
who  would,  if  they  could,  have  acted  as  couldn’t  mention  his  name  without 
Huntington  did  with  the  coming  of  the  smiles  of  kindliness  coming  on  people’s 
war.  It  is  the  older  men,  I notice,  who  faces,  or  without  some  one  having  a 
look  most  wistfully  toward  war’s  in-  story  to  tell  about  him  that  matched  my 
tensity.  It  would  be  for  many  a man  in  first  encounter  with  him. 
his  forties  such  a magnificent  adventure.  He  did  some  vague  real-estate  business 
such  a fine  way  of  getting  out  of  it  all.  along  with  his  store,  and  I went  there  to 
You  know  when  you’re  forty-odd  inquire  about  summer  cottages, 
pretty  much  what  you’re  going  to  be.  He  was  sitting  reading  before  his  desk, 
and  in  which  of  those  dreadful  little  and  as  he  read  an  expression  swept  over 
tables  of  success  or  failure  you  belong — his  face  that  was  like  the  sun  traveling 
those  tables  which  tell  you  that  if  you  over  the  sea  on  a dark  day,  for  he  was 
hold  your  own  you’re  doing  well,  that  dark — rather  a shy,  veiled  person  but 
most  people  fail,  and  that  to  be  ”d^  for  the  flash  of  his  smile  and  the  intelli- 
pendent”  along  toward  fifty-five  is  gence  of  his  eyes;  though  his  hair  was 
pretty  much  the  normal  thing.  thinning  a little,  he  had  a young,  inter- 

Then  there’s  something  about  most  ested  air. 

roynng  families — we  keep  up  the  polite  He  put  the  book  down,  and  I saw  it 
ction  about  parents  and  children.  We  was  Lord  Jim — odd  reading  for  the 
love  our  children — but  there  are  plenty  keeper  of  a country  store, 
of  us  who  don’t  like  them.  Huntington  When  I told  him  that  I wanted  a cot- 
didn’t  like  his.  How  could  he  have  tage  he  looked  me  over.  I had  a feeling 
been  expected  to!  That  pretty  girl  with  as  though  a sort  of  spiritual  measure 
her  smart  clothes  and  her  "poor  father”  was  being  taken  of  me. 
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“I’ve  got  a cottage,”  he  said,  Anally, 
“that  I think  you’d  like.  It  isn’t  what 
you  asked  me  for — it  hasn’t  got  conven- 
iences— ” 

“Haven’t  you  any  with  conven- 
iences?” I asked. 

“Oh  yes,”  he  responded.  “Yes,  I’ve 
got  ’em  with  conveniences,  too;  but  this 
cottage,  it’s  got  a view.  I’d  like  to 
live  in  that  cottage  myself.”  He  didn’t 
underscore  the  view,  but  there  was  a 
tenderness  in  his  tone,  an  inflection  that 
made  me  feel  as  though  I was  being  let 
into  a secret  of  a peculiarly  gracious 
sort. 

“Not  everybody  would  care  for  that 
view,”  he  said,  reflectively.  There  was 
flattery  of  the  most  poignant  sort  in 
those  words,  and  all  tne  more  that  he 
did  not  mean  it  as  flattery. 

When  I saw  the  view  I knew  exactly 
what  he  meant.  It  hit  me  as  he  had 
known  it  would. 

From  the  little  house  one  looked  down 
over  a wide  moorland,  which  fought  with 
the  encroaching  sand-dunes;  one  could 
see  them  beyond  in  their  shining  desola- 
tion. Below  us  lay  the  tops  of  gray 
houses  with  the  odd  perspective  of  a 
Japanese  print,  and  the  painted  bay 
with  ships  upon  it;  that  was  the  obvi- 
ous view — the  view  for  everybody  to  like; 
but  I knew  it  was  for  this  desolate  and 
remote  aspect  of  the  back  country  that 
he  had  brought  me.  It  was  not  a reas- 
suring view,  for  not  far  off  and  tucked 
away  between  what  had  been  two  dunes 
was  an  abandoned  cemetery  whose  gray- 
slate  stones  scarcely  differentiated  them- 
selves from  the  encroaching  clumps  of 
bayberry.  Here  and  there  a grayish- 
white  stone  of  a later  epoch  flagged  one’s 
attention,  and  there  was  a procession  of 
distracted  cypress-trees  which  on  the 
stillest  day  waved  their  branches  as 
though  to  some  hidden  wind. 

“Queer  view,  ain’t  it?”  he  said,  gently. 
“This  house  is  hard  to  rent  on  account 
of  it — that  and  its  inconveniences.” 

Far  off,  apparently  above  the  horizon, 
was  a line  of  silver — the  outer  shore,  and 
along  it,  as  though  sailing  in  the  sky, 
was  a distant  fleet  of  nshing-vessels 
bound  to  South  Channel.  It  was  beau- 
tiful and  desolate.  It  had  the  charm 
of  a strange  woman. 

“Are  you  going  to  take  it?”  he  asked 
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me.  “I  got  lots  of  other  houses  more 
comfortable — ” 

“Yes,  I’ll  take  it,”  I told  him.  The 
view  had  got  me;  I was  lost.  It  seemed 
sacrilegious  to  weigh  plumbing  in  the 
balance  with  the  desolate  charm. 

And  even  as  I looked  the  face  of  the 
landscape  changed.  High  clouds  threw 
off  shadows  on  the  moorlands  and  soft- 
ened the  cruel  glittering  dunes  with  a 
veil  of  lavender.  It  had  been  as  swift  as 
that  change  of  expression  over  Hunting- 
ton’s face.  He  smiled  at  me. 

“One  sits  and  watches  for  it,’’  he  said. 

I went  back  to  the  store  with  Hunting- 
ton,  a victim  of  his  dim  charm,  and  in 
some  way  The  Store — I had  time  then 
to  notice  its  quality — expressed  his  per- 
sonality. It  was  at  once  ship-chandler’s 
and  grocery,  real  estate  and  hardware. 
There  were  odds  and  ends  of  second- 
hand furniture,  too,  as  though  to  be 
obliging  he  had  got  in  a small  line  of 
anything  he  had  ever  been  asked  for. 

A pathetic  sign  hung  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  It  read,  “Please  Loaf  in  the 
Back  Room.”  In  that  one  had  the  key 
to  Huntington’s  nature.  He  couldn’t 
have  put  up  a sign,  “No  Loafing.”  He 
liked  loafers  and  the  people  who  sit  all 
day  on  wharfs. 

Just  as  I was  savoring  this  store  with 
its  smell  of  fruit  and  marlin  a woman 
came  in.  She  was  small  and  vivid.  She 
seemed  rather  like  an  angry  robin  with 
her  tempestuous,  suffused  face. 

“I’ve  got  to  have  some  money!”  she 
announced. 

I could  see  Huntington  shrink  into 
himself.  There  was  a softness  in  his 
glance  as  it  met  hers  that  played  some 
witchery  with  her — she  loved  him. 

She  repeated,  in  a softer  tone:  “I’ve 
got  to  nave  some  money.  . . . You 
must  be  able,”  she  went  on,  “to  collect 
some.”  She  was  oblivious  of  me  and  of 
his  mood,  rendered  obtuse  Tiy  her  in- 
tensity. “You  must  collect  those  old 
bills!” 

“I  don’t  see  as  how  there’s  anything 
I could  collect  this  afternoon,”  he  gave 
back. 

“When  you  sell  so  much  and  you  run 
a business  like  this,  it’s  mean  to  the 
family  to  keep  us  so  short.  Why  should 
we  be  so  short — all  of  us — all  the  time-^ 
just  so  people  can  loaf!  I don’t  call  it 
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fair — I don’t!”  She  had  included  me  in 
her  look,  as  though  expecting  my  ap- 
proval. Now  she  cried  out,  including 
everybody,  “You  know  how  he  does  it 
— credit — credit  to  everybody,  and  I 
have  to  beg  to  get  something  new!  I’m 
short  all  the  time!” 

With  her  lack  of  reticence  and  her 
anger  she  should  have  been  intolerable, 
but  she  was  so  honest  with  it  all  that  if 
Huntington  had  been  a shade  different 
she  would  have  had  one’s  sympathy. 

Again  their  eyes  crossed,  and  again  it 
came  to  me  that  they  cared  for  each 
other. 

’‘One  would  think,”  he  said,  smiling 
at  her,  “ that  you  went  hungry.  Didn’t  I 
hear  you  say  you  wouldn’t  change  your 
house  for  any  in  town?” 

One  could  fairly  see  her  resisting  the 
charm  he  had  for  her.  “There’s  got  to  be 
money!”  she  insisted.  “I’ve  got  to  get 
the  cni!dren  fitted  for  school,  and  you 
know  I’ve  got  to.  It  would  serve  you 
right  if  I niade  debts  and  sent  you  the 
bill!”  One  knew  she  never  would  do 
that.  “I  bet  you  anything  that  Morris 
owes  you  a big  bill.” 

He  looked  away;  he  didn’t  answer  her 
directly.  When  her  indignation  had 
spent  itself,  “Folks  pay  when  they  can,” 
he  said,  pacifically. 

“Folks  pay  when  they’re  made  to,” 
she  gave  back.  She  shut  her  mouth  like 
a trap.  The  moment  when  she  ap- 
peared sympathetic  had  passed;  she 
seemed  like  the  dark  shadow  of  this 
luminous  man. 

It  came  across  me  that  he  paid  heavily 
for  all  his  kindness. 

To  turn  the  subject,  “I  just  rented  a 
cottage  this  afternoon,”  he  said. 

“What  cottage  did  you  rent?” 

“I  rented  it  to  Mr.  Grey — the  one  on 
Tom  Nevers’s  hill.” 

She  looked  at  me  with  the  swift  look 
of  an  angry  little  bird.  She  turned  from 
me  to  Huntington. 

“You  didn’t!”  she  cried.  “Why  on 
earth  didn’t  you  rent  him  one  of  the 
good  cottages.^”  She  sized  me  up  in  a 
moment.  I might  have  paid  so  much 
more.  “Why,  he’s  the  one  with  a car! 
How’ll  he  ever  stand  it  there?” 

“How’ll  you  ever  stand  it  up  there 
she  cried  to  me. 

“I  like  the  view,”  I explained. 
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“The  view!  The  view!”  she  cried. 
“A  view  that  would  give  you  the  creeps! 
I bet  you  never  took  him  to  Bay  End 
at  all — that’s  a view  for  you!  Sweeps 
both  ends  of  the  harbor — that  view — and 
a rose-arbor!  Why,  there  aren’t  any 
improvements!  What’ll  his  wife  say?” 

He  looked  at  her  curiously,  a little 
expression  of  wonder  in  his  face.  He  had 
a gesture  which  included  me — I had 
been  included  enough  already.  Heaven 
knew — ^which  asked  mutely  what  ailed 
her  and  indicated  that  one  must  be 
patient  with  women. 

I went  away  certain  of  two  things — 
that  somehow  she  would  get  her  money, 
and  that  he  would  never  in  the  world 
collect  one  of  those  bills  whose  existence 
infuriated  her  so. 

That  was  how  I first  saw  him,  when 
he  was  still  intact,  but  I realized  later 
that  he  was  intact  only  because  she  per- 
mitted him  so  to  be;  because  she  still 
loved  him  the  most,  though  she  loved 
him  ardently,  passionately,  to  the  end. 
How  could  she  have  helped  it?  Even 
when  she  despised  him  for  a fool  she 
loved  him,  though  she  wasn’t  intelli- 
ent  enough  to  see  that  he  couldn’t 
ave  had  his  perfection  and  not  be 
what  she  consiclered  a fool  at  the  samfe 
time. 

I got  the  habit  of  dropping  in  often 
at  The  Store.  There  were  plenty  of 
other  stores  in  town,  but  The  Store 
meant  Huntington’s.  It  had  a peculiar 
atmosphere — a cross  between  a club  and 
a private  house  and  something  else 
which  made  it  The  Store,  a sort  of  insti- 
tution, with  its  pleasant  disorder,  its 
curious  mixture  of  things  that  smelled 
of  the  sea,  its  trickle  of  children  after 
their  perpetual  candy,  the  youngsters 
loafing  in  the  back  room  and  the  old 
fellows  sitting  around  swapping  yarns 
with  Huntington. 

It  was  when  I,  too,  was  loafing  around 
The  Store  one  day  that  I stumbled  on 
the  answer  as  to  what  had  been  the  mat- 
ter with  Mrs.  Huntington,  and  what  it 
was  that  had  inflamed  her  habitual  im- 
patience with  her  husband  to  fury. 

Maida,  Huntington’s  thirteen-year- 
old  girl,  w'as  sitting  gravely  at  his  desk, 
when  she  burst  out  with,  “Why  haven’t 
we  got  a motor?” 
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He  looked  at  her  with  his  humorous 
brown  eyes.  “What  on  earth  do  we 
want  with  a motor  when  we  have  such 
nice  legs  to  move  us  here  or  there  with  ?” 
he  inquired. 

“Everybody  else  who's  got  a store  in 
town  has  a motor,”  she  gave  back — 
“everybody!” 

Mrs.  Huntin^on  had  come  in  just  in 
time  to  catch  this.  “We’ve  got  the  big- 
gest store  and  we’re  the  only  ones  who 
haven’t  got  a motor,”  she  put  in. 

He  looked  on  them  both,  from  one  to 
the  other,  with  the  puzzled  air  that  a 
man  who  has  never  cared  for  material 
possessions  has  for  those  who  are  thing- 
minded.  He  stared  at  Maida,  too,  as  if 
he  had  never  seen  her  before.  Perhaps 
he  never  had.  She  had  just  been  that 
charming  thing,  a Ijttle  girl.  I knew 
then  that  it  was  Maida  and  what  more 
money  would  do  for  Maida  that  ailed 
Mrs.  Huntington. 

They  stood  side  by  side,  the  women  of 
his  family,  with  their  accusing  eyes  on 
him,  Maida  handsomer  than  her  mother, 
taller,  greedier — just  about  to  perform 
that  extraordinary  and  overnight  meta- 
morphosis of  becoming  a young  lady — 
and  an  accusing  one;  and  her  mother 
behind  her,  ready  to  fight  for  her  child, 
for  Mrs.  Huntington  was  of  the  type  of 
women  we  call  primitive,  meaning  by 
that  that  they  live  by  their  instinct — if 
not  by  force,  then  by  cunning. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  late  years  to 
admire  the  primitive,  but  the  attributes 
of  the  prehistoric  female  and  the  cave- 
man, her  ^ate,  do  not  appeal  much  to 
me,  still  less  when  she  is  in  acute  juxta- 
position with  a product  of  civilization 
like  Huntington;  a thinking  man,  Hun- 
tington, whose  kingdom  was  of  the 
spirit. 

It  happened  that  I left  with  Mrs. 
Huntin^on  and  Maida. 

“Oh,  it’s  a shame,”  I heard  her  say, 
“that  he  won’t  put  that  store  on  a mod- 
ern business  footing!  If  I had  it  to  do — ” 
She  closed  her  mouth. 

It  may  have  been  at  that  moment  that 
the  idea  was  bom  that  she  could  perhaps 
run  the  business. 

When  Huntington’s  mother,  who  lived 
up  New  York  State,  fell  ill  and  sent  for 
him,  she  got  her  chance. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  the  difference 


that  three  weeks  of  her  regime  made  in 
the  place.  There  are  a few  things  that 
don’t  need  a “woman’s  touch” — a boat, 
for  instance,  and  an  engine — quite  a lot 
of  things,  when  you  come  down  to  it — 
and  a store  like  Huntington’s  was  one  of 
these  things. 

From  the  first  there  was  something 
permanent  about  Mrs.  Huntington’s  po- 
sition in  the  store.  She  was  awfully 
proud  of  the  way  she  had  done  it,  and 
It  would  have  taken  a harder-hearted 
man  than  Huntington  to  have  disap- 
pointed her  when  he  came  back,  so  obvi- 
ously she  expected  his  “Well  done!”  to 
her  little  innovations — yes,  and  to  the 
fact  that  she  made  people  pay  up  more 
quickly. 

“I  know  I’m  not  soft  like  you,”  she 
told  him,  gaily. 

Indeed  she  wasn’t! 

I don’t  think  that  in  the  beginning  he 
knew  what  was  happening  to  him.  I 
know  that  I did  not.  She  was  a pretty, 
cheery  body,  and  the  first  “line”  of 
notions  and  d^goods  that  she  coaxed 
him  into  getting  made  only  another 
bright  spot  of  color.  She  was  as  up-to- 
date  in  her  methods  of  courtesy  and 
prompt  delivery,  in  knowing  “what  the 
public  wants,”,  as  any  of  those  smart 
personal  accounts  by  bright  young 
busings  men  that  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  popular  prints. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  year  when  I 
came  back  that  I realized  what  was  hap- 
pening. The  first  time  I went  into  The 
otore  I felt  the  difference;  a spiritual 
barometer  warned  me. 

Huntington  and  his  wife  were  having 
a wordless,  bloodless  struggle  for  The 
Store.  Huntington  loved  it;  it  was  his 
life;  he  had  made  it  the  peculiar  thing 
that  it  was;  and  under  his  eyes  she  was 
altering  it  and  changing  it.  People 
didn’t  loaf  in  the  back  room  quite  so 
much.  There  were  more  women  there; 
business  went  on  briskly.  Yet  it  was 
still  essentially  his — she  couldn’t  take  it 
from  him. 

There  were  times  now  when  I could 
see  that  she  was  openly  hostile  to  him. 
He  was  there,  an  obstacle  to  her  doing 

t'ust  what  she  liked  to  the  store.  It  was 
lis  creation,  a work  of  art;  she  wanted 
it  to  be  her  servant,  and  to  serve  her  and 
her  children.  From  a purely  business 
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point  of  view  I suppose  she  was  right; 
she  had  increased  its  earnings. 

Then,  just  as  I thought  that  she  would 
overwhelm  him,  she  stopped.  It  was\ 
like  the  tide  coming  in;  it  could  come  no 
higher.  She  had  lapped  at  the  founda- 
tions of  the  edifice  of  his  life,  but  she 
could  do  no  more.  Wordless,  he  had 
resisted  her;  the  spiritual  victory  was  his. 

Why  he  had  prevailed  in  flavoring  the 
place  with  his  own  rare  personality, 
sweetening  the  acts  of  buying  and  selline 
with  kindness  and.humor,wasthathe  had 
withstood  her  upon  the  essential  ques- 
tion, which  was  one  of  credit. 

The  new  accounts  he  let  her  round  up; 
he  let  her  try  her  experiments  on  selling 
her  own  drygoods  for  cash,  but  the  books 
were  his;  he  kept  them,  and  he  resisted 
her  eflForts  to  get  at  them  with  a sweet 
flnality. 

It  was  a queer  duel,  what  she  wanted 
pitted  a|;ainst  his  whole  serene  philoso- 
hy  of  life.  She  drove  him  and  narried 
im.  There  was  a time  when  he  was 
curiously  worried  and  disturbed,  and 
then  he  “came  back.”  He  had  had  it 
out  with  himself.  I think  that  for  a 
moment  he  questioned  whether  she 
wasn’t  right  or  not.  And  just  what  his 
conclusions  were  he  told  her  before  me 
one  day.  He  chose  an  audience  instinc- 
tively because  she  would  have  to  hear 
him  through,  no  matter  how  impatient 
it  made  her. 

“Ella  here,”  he  said,  “is  always  row- 
ing me  about  credit.” 

“It  isn’t  good  for  folks,”  she  cried. 
“Folks  had  ought  to  pay  their  bills.” 
She  had  evidently  had  some  success  with 
this  line  of  talk  before.  “The  real  kind- 
ness is  to  make  ’em  do  it.  They’re 
happier  that  way.” 

“Folks  do  pay  bills,”  he  gave  back, 
“only  they  pay  ’em  in  their  own  way 
and  their  own  time.  The  world’s  built 
up  on  credit;  there’s  credit  in  big  busi- 
ness— there’s  credit  everywhere.  I’ve 
never  been  stung.”  He  turned  to  her 
now;  he  had  the  voice  of  repeating  some 
lesson  to  a child,  but  which  the  child, 
through  some  stupidity  or  obstinacy, 
has  refused  to  learn. 

“Oh  yes,  you  have  been!”  she  cried. 

• T’ve  always  had  every  bill  paid,”  he 
said,  with  a tinge  of  sternness  in  his 
manner,  “every  single  bill  paid  that  I 
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wanted  paid.  There’s  a few  bills  every 
now  and  then — and  tiny  little  bills  they 
are,  too — ^that  no  honest  man  would 
want  paid,  not  in  a business  like  this. 
Credit  built  this  town.  This  town  used 
to  victual  ships  that ’d  be  gone  a year 
before  they’d  get  their  pay.  And  no 
man’s  got  a right  to  change  his  policy 
all  of  a sudden.  Credit’s  been  my  pol- 
icy, so  if  I’m  the  loser  it’s  my  fault,  but 
I’m  not  going  to  be  the  loser.” 

“A  married  man’s  got  no  right  to  talk 
like  that.  You  ain’t  the  loser  alone! 
You  don’t  mind  the  things  you  lose. 
Maida  does — so  does  Ralph.” 

“’Twon’t  hurt  ’em,”  he  said,  dryly, 
“the  things  that  they’ll  lose.” 

“You  could  get  half  the  money  that 
was  owing  you  and  invest  it  in  six 
months’  time  just  by  sending  a few  bills 
out  regular.” 

“I  know  it,”  he  answered.  There  was 
flnality  in  his  manner.  He  had  dismissed 
her. 

I had  the  feeling  of  having  heard  more 
than  a philosophy — something  more  like 
a creed,  perhaps.  He  believed  in  his  way 
of  doing  things,  and  if  he  couldn’t  teach 
his  creed  to  her,  at  least  he  was  going  to 
insist  on  respect. 

I had  that  afternoon  witnessed  some 
moral  victory — goodness  against  greed, 
for  instance,  and  I know,  too,  it  was  not 
as  though  he  were  indulging  in  his 
peculiar  kind  of  goodness  while  his  fam- 
ily paid.  He  paid,  and  he  would  con- 
tinue to  pay  in  terms  of  spiritual  discom- 
fort, witn  all  three  of  them  against  him. 

There  came  a time  when  it  seemed  as 
though  they  had  made  a truce.  In  those 
days  Huntington  was  out  of  The  Store  a 
good  deal.  He  was  developing  a section 
of  the  town  in  which  he  had  always  be- 
lieved, rather  a remote  section  that  par- 
took of  the  desolate  beauty  of  my  own 
view.  He  had  always  believed  that  one 
day  people  w'ould  live  there,  and  now 
some  out-of-town  capitalist  had  come 
along  and  Mrs.  Huntington  with  suspi- 
cious eagerness  had  encouraged  him  to 
go  into  it. 

“He’s  got  a way  with  him  when  he 
believes  in  a thing — no  matter  how 
queer  it  is,”  she  confided  to  me.  “He’ll 
make  folks  like  the  stranges*  things!”  I 
had  the  feeling  that  she  included  me 
among  those  who  came  under  Hunting- 
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ton’s  influence.  ‘T  used  to  be  like  that, 
too;  he’d  read  queer  books  to  me  and 
just  the  sound  of  his  voice  made  me 
think  there  was  something  in  ’em.” 
She  smiled  tolerantly'at  herself,  as  one 
who  smiles  over  a belief  in  fairy  tales 
outgrown. 

I had  gone  out  with  him  one  after- 
noon, for  at  this  time  we  had  become 
friends — one  couldn’t  help  caring  for 
him  for  the  justness  of  his  vision — and  I 
went  back  to  The  Store  with  him.  ^ I 
opened  the  door  1 got  an  actual  physical 
impression  as  if  I had  gone  into  a room 
full  of  sulphurous  smoke.  It  must  have 
been  through  some  swift  registering  of 
the  ejmression  of  Mrs.  Huntington’s 
face.  It  was  always  suffused  and  dark, 
ready  for  laughter  or  for  anger,  but  now 
there  was  something  terrible  in  her  fury, 
and  all  the  more  dreadful  that  she  was 
a little  woman — a “cheery  body,”  is 
what  would  usually  describe  her. 

“So!”  she  cried.  “You’ve  been  lying 
to  me  for  all  these  years  I Here  I’ve  been 
slaving  and  pinching  to  keep  a lot 
idle  women!”  She  couldn’t  have  been 
more  angry  had  her  words  been  literally 
true.  “Three  hundred  dollars  they  owe 
you — three  hundred — and  they  keep  a 
girl!  And  every  shiftless  body  in  town 
owes  you  money — behind  my  back  and 
over  my  head !” 

He  stood  there  speechless,  still  with  a 
curious  rigidity  coming  over  him.  It 
was  as  though  her  anger  froze  him.  At 
last,  in  a tone  that  gave  me  a sensation 
as  though  he  had  hit  her  deliberately:^ 

” You've  been  at  my  books!”  he  said. 

They  had  forgotten  me,  and  Hunting- 
ton  stood  with  his  back  against  the  door, 
cutting  off  my  retreat,  what  did  they 
care,  anyway  ? They  had  forgotten  their 
spiritual  modesty  as  one  forgets  one’s 
clothes  in  a Are;  their  whole  life  and  un- 
derstanding were  burning  up. 

“Those  Daltons!”  she  cried  again. 
“Those  patronizing,  uppity  women! 
What  do  1 care  that  they’ve  had  sick- 
ness— ^let  ’em  work  like  other  folksl 
Why  should  I carry  ’em  on  ? Why 
should  me  and  my  children  deny  our- 
selves for  them!” 

“Deny  yourselves!”  The  words  came 
with  aiK^l  sarcasm. 

And  then  I saw  what  I have  never  be- 
fore seen — a woman  possessed.  Anger 
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invaded  the  house  of  her.  She  was  like 
a terrible  force.  No  other  betrayal  of 
his  could  have  unleashed  the  innermost 
heart  of  her  anger  as  did  this. 

He  didn’t  quite  withstand  it.  It  was 
as  though  it  shriveled  him  up,  as  though 
something  essential  to  him  withered  be- 
fore it.  It  was  as  though  always  before 
this  time  he  had  had  the  stronger  emo- 
tion, and  she  had  found  nothing  in  her  to 
match  his  belief  in  his  philosophy  of 
credit.  But  now  anger  had  forged  itself 
as  though  into  a weapon  in  her  hands. 

“Do  you  know  wnat’s  going  to  hap- 
pen? You’re  going  to  send  them  a bill 
to-night!  You  are  going  up  yourself  to 
^k  wem  for  it!  Oh,  don’t  look  at  me 
like  that.  I don’t  care  how  you  look  at 
me!  You  can’t  put  it  over  on  me  again 
with  your  airs.  I’m  not  going  to  slave 
and  sacrifice  for  your  fine  manners  and 
your  squirmishness,  and  do  without 
while  you  act  the  bountiful — not  me! 

. . . Do  you  know  why  you’re  going? 
Because  if  you  don’t  go,  / wiU!  I would 
like  to!  Maybe  you’d  rather  have  me! 

. . . You’ll  round  ’em  up — every  one  of 
’em — or  else  I will ! Which  is  it  going  to 
be — me  or  you  ?” 

Here  was  his  defeat.  This  was  the 
battle-field  of  his  spirit. 

I saw  only  two  courses  open  to  him — 
one,  to  have  left  her  and  them,  too — the 
people  that  he  had  befriended  for  so 
many  years,  the  incompetent,  poor,  flut- 
tering Daltons,  two  gentle,  middle-aged 
maidehs  who  had  suddenly  been  de- 
prived of  their  income  by  the  untimely 
death  of  their  men,  and  who  had'  not 
learned  to  adjust  themselves  to  a new 
way  of  living,  and  the  fatherless,  the 
widows,  the  struggling  young  people — 
all  these  he  would  have  had  to  leave  to 
her,  or  do  what  he  did.  I had  to  stay 
and  see  it  through — and  it  was  with  a 
peculiar  horror  I watched  them,  for  I 
was  seeing  a beautiful  spirit  suffer  defeat. 

He  made  his  surrender  quietly,  not 
without  a certain  stem  nobility,  but  he 
was  broken — he  had  lost.  Perhaps  if  he 
could  have  matched  her  anger  with  a 
peater  anger  he  might  have  won.  She 
was  stronger  than  he.  They  proved  it 
between  them  that  day — her  greedy  de- 
sire stronger  than  his  love. 

I knew  she  had  taken  from  him  his  joy 
in  his  work;  chat  quiet,  easeful  way  of 
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his  that  had  made  The  Store  what  it 
had  been  — she  had  robbed  him  of 
that. 

One  would  suprose  that  this  was 
about  all  she  coula  have  managed  to  do, 
^d  yet  when  1 came  back  another  sea- 
son she  had  found  even  another  way  of 
making  him  suffer. 

I cannot  tell  exactly  what  she  did 
to  The  Store,  nor  how  she  was  clever 
enough  to  find  out  that  he  and  the 
older  men  and  the  despised  loafers  were 
an  asset.  Probably  tne  women  of  the 
summer  colony  who  had  got  to  coming 
there  had  made  her  conscious  of  how 
quaint  the  loafers  were  and  what  “a 
oiaracter”  Huntington  was. 

The  Store  outwardly  was  more  as  it 
had  been  when  I first  knew  it.  It  had 
its  air  of  disorder;  the  ship-chandler’s 
was  cunningly  in  evidence — some  sea- 
chests  to  sell,  and  some  whales’  t^th 
and  whales’  vertebrae — how  can  I ex- 
plain it!  It  was  as  though  one  had 
turned  an  old-fashioned  house  into  a 
museum;  it  was  like  a town  becoming  so 
conscious  of  its  quaintness  that  its  in- 
habitants tell  you  themselves  that  it  is 
like  Cranford. 

She  was  exploiting  the  store,  usin^  it 
and  Huntington’s  personality,  playing 
them  up. 

This  didn’t  come  to  me  all  at  once;  it 
took  me  time  to  analyrc  it.  And  at  the 
same  time  slowly  the  sinister  conviction 
forced  itself  on  me  that  he  knew  what  she 
was  doing.  She  ran  the  whole  business 
now  and  he  was  just  there,  doing  his 
real  estate  and  helping  around. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  European 
War  he  had,  like  many  men  of  his  age, 
followed  each  detail,  and  now,  since  we 
had  joined,  it  had  become  his  passion. 
He  had  an  extraordinary  number  of 
books  on  the  war — a whole  war  library, 
in  fact,  and  this  in  him  was  odd,  because 
he  had  formerly  been  close  in  his  own 
personal  expenditures,  as  though  he  must 
ay  through  his  own  asceticism  for  his 
abits  of  generosity. 

There  were  no  more  scenes  now  in 
public.  Both  Maida,  who  was  now 
quite  grown  up  and  beautiful,  and  her 
mother  went  in  for  appreciation,  and  his 
wife’s  present  caressing  manner  toward 
him  was  as  instinctive  as  her  instinct 
for  punishment  had  been  before.  Mrs. 


Huntin^on  was  a pnmitive  woman,  you 
see,  and  of  course  it  was  pleasanter  to 
love  her  man  than  to  be  angry  with  him. 
Indeed,  now  that  she  had  it  all  her  own 
way,  she  prided  herself  on  the  fact  that, 
as  she  put  it,  “Mr.  Huntington  was  not 
practical.”  She  herself  was  busy  and 
nappy,  really  a pleasant  spectacle,  and 
that  is  why  I am  sorry  for  her  now,  in 
spite  of  myself,  though  I loved  Hunting- 
ton  and  though  I saw,  step  by  step,  what 
it  was  she  did  to  him. 

I was  there  the  afternoon  when  she 
gave  him  his  nunc  dimittis,  his  leave  to 
depart  in  peace.  That  she  was  totally 
unaware  of  what  she  was  doing  I knew. 
After  all,  she  only  put  into  words  a per- 
fectly obvious  situation,  but  one  that  he 
had  not  up  to  then  quite  faced,  because, 
after  all,  ne  was  busy  all  the  time  and 
had  the  illusion  of  usefulness. 

It  was  the  time  the  envoys  came  to 
Boston,  and  Huntington,  with  his  eager 
following  of  every  detail,  wished  that  he 
might  go.  He  confessed  himself  senti- 
mental enough  to  wish  to  see  JofFre. 

“Why  don’t  yoii  go?”  said  Mrs. 
Huntington,  cordially.  There  was  no 
harm  in  this  fad.  Books  and  little  trips 
cost  much  less  than  credit.  “Why  don’t 
you  go?”  she  repeated. 

“And  leave  you  all  alone?”  he  pro- 
tested. “And  the  season  just  begin- 
ning!” 

“Oh,  my  dear,”  she  said,  lightly,  “I 
don’t  need  you  a bit.  Run  away  and 
stay  as  long  as  you  like.”  There  was  in 
her  manner  that  which  said,  as  far  as 
the  business  was  concerned,  he  need 
never  come  back  at  all.  And  yet  she 
enveloped  him  at  the  same  time  with  a 
look  that  was  all  warmth  and  tenderness. 
She  loved  him,  you  see,  though  she 
thought  he  was  a fool. 

She  had  turned  away  and  didn’t  no- 
tice the  somber,  speculative  gaze  he  bent 
upon  her.  He  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window  a long  time.  He  was  seeing 
himself  in  relation  to  life  as  it  really  was. 
He  might  have  been  facing  his  death 
sentence.  Indeed,  he  had  just  learned 
that  he  had  been  attacked  by  some 
disease  of  the  spirit.  He  had  been 
crowded  out  of  his  work.  There  wasn’t 
a place  for  them  both  in  The  Store.  She 
had  taken  from  him  even  the  illusion  of 
work. 
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No,  there  are  some  things  that  should 
never  be  put  into  words. 

He  came  to  me  that  night.  He  sat 
down  and  we  smoked  toge^er  in  quiet, 
veiling  ourselves  from  each  other  by 
trivial  and  commonplace  comment.  At 
last — 

“I’ve  come  to  say  good-by,”  he  told 
me.  There  was  a gravity  in  his  manner 
that  made  me  ask: 

“You  are  planning  a long  stajr?” 

“I’m  not  coming  back,”  ne  said,  sim- 
ply. “I’m  going  to  enlist.” 

He  knew  how  much  I had  been  in  the 
whole  thing,  and  then  I had  been  very 
close  to  him  in  the  years  that  had  passed 
since  I had  first  rented  the  house  on 
Tom  Nevers’s  hill.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  said. 

“My  wife — ” he  brought  out  at  last. 
'‘She  won’t  ever  understand.  She  will 
probably  come  to  you  about  it.”  He 


hadn’t  come  to  ask  me  any  favor;  I 
took  it  that  it  was  more  a warning  than 
anything  else,  that  she  would  try  to 
come  and  seek  some  enlightenment. 

There  was  something  in  his  manner 
that  made  me  sure  he  had  told  her,  and 
that  her  despair  at  losing  him  had  lashed 
her  to  fury,  since  she  could  not  under- 
stand how  completely  she  dismissed  him 
that  afternoon — gave  him,  as  I said,  his 
leave  to  depart  in  peace. 

I know  that  he  will  never  come  back. 
I wonder  often,  when  I pass  The  Store 
and  see  Mrs.  Huntington  inside,  making 
the  most,  you  may  be  sure,  of  her  hus- 
band’s valor,  how  many  other  men  of 
forty-odd  there  are  who  would  not  take 
this  door  of  escape  if  they  could  do  it  as 
honorably  as  Huntington.  There  are 
more  men  than  he  who  are  not  going  to 
war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. 


The  Path 

BY  MARY  SAMUEL  DANIEL 

All  ILK-WHITE  clover,  scented  and  sunny, 

I A little  green  pathway  winding  through; 

Bees  in  the  clover  making  honey. 

Kissed  by  the  sun  in  the  midsummer  blue. 

Gleams  of  gold,  where  the  green  hills  cover 
Nestling  roofs  of  a hamlet  gray; 

Tall  wheat  ears  which  caress  each  other. 

There  where  the  whispering  breezes  play. 

Snow-white  butterflies.  Bashing,  Beeting, 

Catching  the  light  on  gossamer  wings. 

Soft  and  near,  like  a lover’s  greeting, 

A lone  redbreast  from  the  hazel  sings. 

Why  came  the  break  in  his  song,  I wonder. 

What  had  silenced  those  notes  so  sweet? 

Was  it  the  roll  of  the  distant  thunder, 

And  the  deadly  tramp  of  the  foemen’s  feet? 

To  me  he  had  piped  of  a path  to  glory 

Which  men  may  traverse  when  w'ars  shall  cease. 

And  shown  me  a page  of  a heaven-writ  story, 

And  taught  me  a note  of  the  Song  of  Peace. 
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The  Russian  Revolution  in  a Police 

Station 


BY  ARTHUR  BULLARD 

Special  Repreeentative  of  “Harper’s  Magasine** 


HE  first  thing  I did  on 
reaching  Petrograd  was 
to  call  up  my  friend, 
Vera  Petrovna.  It  was 
her  mother  who  an- 
swered the  telephone. 
“Vera  Petrovna,** 
. y to  my  que!istion,  “is  at 
the  police  station.” 

“What  on  earth  have  they  arrested 
her  for  this  time?”  I asked. 

“She  has  not  been  arrested,”  her  good 
mother  said,  indignantly.  “She  is  as- 
sistant to  the  commissaire.” 


she  said,  in  rei 


This  indeed  is  a revolution,  I said  to 
myself,  as  I set  out  to  find  my  friend.  In 
the  old  days  Vera  Petrovna  had  hated 
the  police  and  all  their  ways  with  a 
unique  and  fervid  hatred.  I am  sure 
that,  when  I knew  her  twelve  years  ago, 
she  would  not  have  entered  a police 
station  willingly.  She  had,  however, 
been  dragged  there  once  or  twice  by 
force.  Tne  trouble  was  that  she  had 
studied  scientific  agriculture  abroad  and 
wanted  to  teach  the  peasants  how  to  im- 
prove their  method  of  raising  and  pre- 
paring flax.  But  the  old  government 
had  smelled  sedition  in  her  enterprise, 
interfered  with  her,  and  so  had  made  a 
revolutionist  of  her. 

I had  foreseen  that  this  new  Russia  I 
was  revisiting  would  be  profoundly  dif- 
ferent from  tne  Russia  I had  known,  but 
the  last  thing  I would  have  expected  of 
the  revolution  was  that  I should  find 
Vera  Petrovna  installed  in  a police  sta- 
tion. All  that  had  been  bad  in  the  old 
Russia,  all  that  had  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  up-struggle  of  her  people,  had  been 
typified  for  her  in  tnat  one  word — 
‘ police.”  I would  not  have  been  more 
surprised  to  hear  that  she  had  become 
secretary  to  the  Czar. 

I found  that  her  mother  had  not  yet 
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learned  the  phraseology  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  sign  “Police  Station”  had 
been  painted  out  when  the  double- 
headed eagle  of  imperialism  had  been 

Culled  down.  The  grim  old  building  had 
een  rechristened  “Militia  Headquar- 
ters.*’ But  in  spite  of  this  change  of 
names  the  place  looked  very  like  other 
police  stations. 

A young  student  was  “at  the  desk.” 
He  lacked  the  cold,  hardened  calm  of  the 
typical  police  captain.  He  seemed  un- 
happy. He  was  tom  by  a continual 
struggle  between  a natural  irritability  at 
unreasonableness^  and  a determination 
to  be  sympathetic  and  brotherly.  He 
addressed  the  people  who  came  to  him 
as  “Comrade,*^  but  he  had  been  tricked 
so  often  that  he  regarded  them  with 

Erofound_  suspicion.  The  people  who 
ring  their  troubles  to  the  police  station 
are  alike  the  world  around — wives 
whose  husbands  did  not  come  home  the 
night  before  and  wives  whose  husbands 
came  home  to  beat  them,  lost  children, 

Eickpockets  and  those  whose  pockets 
ave  been  picked,  beggars  and  burglars, 
sneak  thieves  and  worse.  The  revolu- 
tion had  not  produced  any  panacea  for 
such  unfortunates. 

I found  Vera  Petrovna  up-stairs  in 
what  had  been,  in  the  old  days,  the  bed- 
room of  the  chief  of  police.  She  was 
surrounded  by  piles  of  cards  which'r^re- 
sented  bread  and  meat  and  sugar.  They 
had  to  be  counted  and  stamped  that 
day,  for  distribution  on  the  morrow. 

“You  look  tired,”  I said,  when  the 
greetings  were  over. 

“It’s  only  these  food-cards,”  she  said, 
apologetically.  “There’s  a terrible  rush 
with  them  once  a month.  Last  time 
somebody  stole  five  thousand  sugar-cards, 
so  I’m  cnecking  them  up  myself.  It’s 
extra  work.  I’ve  been  at  it  till  two  or 
three  in  the  morning  the  last  few  days.” 
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I suggested  that  it  was  lunch-time,  but 
she  said  she  must  finish  this  job,  so  I 
set  to  work  on  it,  too.  With  the  help 
of  occasional  glasses  of  tea  we  checked 
up  the  month’s  food-cards  by  five 
o’clock,  and  then  went  out  in  search  of 
a restaurant  and  a real  meal. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  much  about  the  revo- 
lution,” Vera  Petrovna  said,  when  we 
had  found  a table.  “I’ve  been  too  busy 
to  see  any  of  it.  I was  working  in  a 
hospital — night  duty — the  month  be- 
fore the  revolution,  so  I couldn’t  attend 
any  of  the  meetings.  I was  to  have  a 
week  off,  after  this  month  of  night  duty, 
for  a rest,  but  the  first  day  I was  home — 
it  was  two  days  after  the  revolution — 
they  called  me  up  on  the  telephone  and 
asked  me  to  help  with  the  bread-cards 
at  the  police  station.  It  was  awful.” 
She  made  an  expressive  gesture  of  chaos. 
“Such  a crow^!  The  old  police  had  run 
away.  The  station-house  had  been 
closed  for  two  days.  All  these  people 
struggling  to  get  in.  I had  never  real- 
ized how  many  people  there  are  who 
need  a police  station !’’  Some  of  the  first' 
bewilderment  of  it  showed  in  her  face  as 
she  thought  again  of  that  discovery. 
“It’s  a social  institution — just  like  a 
church  or  a school. 

“I  telephoned  to  all  the  lawyers  I 
know,  but  they  were  sick  or  busy.  None 
of  them  would  come.  So  I had  to  take 
charge  myself.  It  was  rather  terrible. 
There  were  three  days  before  they  ap- 
pointed a cammissaire. 

“And  I’ve  stayed  here  ever  since, 
working  as  his  assistant.  Desperately 
busy — ^too  busy  to  see  much  of  the  revo- 
lution.” 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  Vera  Petrovna 
has  seen  more  deeply  into  the  revolution 
than  many  of  the  editors  and  politicians 
I have  met  here  in  Petrograd.  Ihere 
has  been  too  much  romanticism,  too 
many  high-sounding  words,  too  much 
disembodied  idealism,  about  the  revolu- 
tion. She  has  been  in  constant,  pas- 
sionate, fatiguing  struggle  with  reality. 
And,  of  course,  the  real  problem  of  the 
revolution  is  how  to  make  the  new  gov- 
ernment work.  It  is  a glorious  thing  to 
have  overthrown  the  rotten  old  r^ime. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  contrive  a new 
machine,  in  accord  with  the  new  ideals 
of  liberty  and  human  dignity,  which  will 


work.  High  sentiments  and  sonorous 
phrases  will  not  make  the  revolution 
succeed.  All  these  uninspiring  details, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  Magna 
Chartas  and  Declarations  of  the  Ri^ts 
of  Man — the  distribution  of  food,  the 
prevention  of  crime,  the  regular  opera- 
tion of  street-cars,  the  sanitary  disposal 
of  sewage — all  these  things  must  be 
attended  to.  The  most  eloquent  ora- 
tions on  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
— even  the  singing  of  the  “Marseillaise” 
— are  as  stone  to  those  who  want  bread. 

A perilously  large  number  of  Russians 
thought  that  freedom  could  be  secured 
by  a decree.  It  was  a new  and  painful 
lesson  to  many  of  them  to  learn  that 
“eternal  vigilance”  is  the  coin  we  must 
pay  for  liberty,  that  the  maintenance 
and  perfection  of  free  institutions  de- 
mand harder  work,  more  sustained,  ear- 
nest, and  disciplined  effort,  than  sub- 
mission to  tyranny. 

There  was  an  intense  soul  tragedy 
back  of  Kerensky’s  speech  in  which  he 
said  that  in  the  first  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  had  thought  of  Russians  as 
“free  men”  and  that  now  he  was  begin- 
ning to  fear  that  they  were  only  “re- 
volted slaves.” 

Vera  Petrovna  has  had  to  face  these 
real  problems  of  the  revolution  in  the 
vivid,  concrete  experiences  of  the  police 
station. 

The  very  first  day  she  was  in  charge, 
before  any  regular  authority  had  been 
constituted,  the  janitor  of  a lodging- 
house  rushed  in  with  the  news  that  a 
little  stream  of  blood  had  appeared  un- 
der the  door  of  one  of  his  rooms.  He 
had  knocked,  but  had  received  no  an- 
swer, and  so  had  come  to  the  station- 
house  to  report.  Vera  Petrovna  with 
two  student  boys  of  the  volunteer  militia 
hurried  to  the  house,  and  on  the  way  she 
scolded  the  janitor  for  not  having  broken 
in  the  door.  Perhaps  a life  might  have 
been  saved  by  quick  action.  He  had 
crossed  himself  and  said  that  he  had  no 
right  to  break  in  a door  without  the 
presence  of  a magistrate.  There  were  no 
magistrates  to  be  found  those  troublous 
days,  and  Vera  Petrovna,  always  impa- 
tient of  official  red-tape,  ordered  the 
boys  to  break  in  the  door.  It  was  a case 
of  suicide.  The  man  was  quite  dead. 
She  left  one  of  the  boys  in  charge  and 
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sent  the  other  for  an  undertaker,  and 
returned  herself  to  the  rush  of  work  at 
the  station-house,  and  forgot  to  make 
any  formal  report  of  the  anair.  Now  a 
woman  who  claims  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  the  suicide  asserts  that  he  had  a 
diamond  ring  and  a gold  watch,  which 
have  disappeared,  and  accuses  these 
amateur  police  of  having  stolen  them. 
After  all,  free  countries  as  well  as  des- 
potisms have  passed  laws  forbidding 
unauthorized  persons  from  breaking 
down  doors. 

“And  the  funny  thing  about  it  is,” 
Vera  Petrovna  said,  “that  in  the  old 
days,  whenever  any  one  said  the  police 
had  stolen  something,  I always  believed 
it.” 

That  first  day  at  the  police  station  she 
had  another  painful  and  instructive  ex- 
perience. A youngster  of  fifteen  was 
brought  in  by  a crowd  of  citizens  who 
accused  him  of  theft.  He  had  just  per- 
suaded her  that  he  was  a victim  of  unjust 
suspicion  when  one  of  the  student  mili- 
tia, who  had  read  Sherlock  HolmeSt 
thought  of  looking  in  his  pockets.  They 
were  go^ed  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
theft.  This  led  to  a search  of  the 
records,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had 
been  a professional  thief  since  the  age  of 
eight. 

“And  so,”  Vera  Petrovni  said,  with  a 
si^h,  “I  had  to  sign  his  commitment  to 
prison — the  first  after  the  revolution.  I 
couldn’t  have  turned  him  loose  just  to 

f;o  on  stealing.  It  wouldn’t  have  been 
air  to  honest  people,  would  it?” 

I reassured  her  as  well  as  I could,  and 
she  sipped  her  tea  for  a minute  thought- 
fully. 

“ It  is  lack  of  time,”  she  said,  bitterly. 
“That  boy  might  have  been  reformed. 
He  wasn’t  all  bad.  I wish  I could  have 
tried.  But  there  was  too  much  to  do.  I 
didn’t  have  time.  And  the  revolution 
had  to  send  him  to  jail.” 

“He  was  a legacy  of  the  old  regime,” 
I said. 

She  was  desperately  perplexed.  The 
revolution,  which  to  her  was  a high  and 
noble  ideal,  was  continually  coming  into 
conflict  with  grim  and  sordid  facts. 

“That’s  it,”  she  said,  finding  some 
comfort  in  my  phrase.  “We  did  not 
finish  with  the  old  regime  just  by  over- 
throwing it.  It  left  us  so  many  legacies.” 
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The  first  night  of  the  revolution  there 
had  been  two  highway  robberies  and 
one  murder  with  theft  in  that  district, 
and  popular  rumor  said  it  was  the  work 
of  the  “Black  Wolf” — a notorious,  al- 
most legendarj',  criminal.  After  the 
revolutionists  had  liberated  the  political 
prisoners,  the  warders  had  opened  the 
doors  of  the  jails  and  turned  loose  the 
common-law  felons  as  well.  And  so  the 
“Black  Wolf,”  who  had  just  been  sen- 
tenced to  a life  term  in  Saghalin  for  a 
long  series  of  ghastly  crimes,  was  free. 

The  next  night  there  was  more  evi- 
dence of  his  activity.  A detached  house 
had  been  broken  into,  an  old  lady 
killed,  and  much  money  stolen.  Vera 
Petrovna  and  her  student  volunteers 
had  no  idea  of  how  to  find  the  culprit. 
About  eleven'  in  the  morning  the  tele- 
phone-bell rang  and  a memoer  of  the 
old  detective  force,  who  was  in  hiding, 
reported  that  he  knew  where  to  lay 
hands  on  the  “Black  Wolf.”  There  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done.  This  offer  of 
help  from  the  old  regime  had  to  be 
accepted.  The  “Black  Wolf”  was  re- 
captured and  one  of  the  old  policemen 
reinstalled  in  the  station-house. 

“He  is  dishonest,  vile — unspeakable,” 
Vera  Petrovna  said,  “but  he  is  also  in- 
valuable. We  could  not  get  along  with- 
out him.  He  knows  all  the  old  crim- 
inals. 

“And  there  is  another  one  of  the  old 
force  back — a clerk.  None  of  us  knew 
how  to  keep  the  records,  and  there  are 
licenses  to  issue,  ^ and  passports,  and 
funeral  permits,  births  to  register.  Life 
goes  on  just  the  same  in  spite  of  the 
revolution — oh,  so  many  papers.  He 
came  back  after  a few  days  and  asked  for 
work.  He  said  he  would  support  the 
revolution,  and,  besides,  he  had  a wife 
and  three  children  and  no  work.  He  is  a 
queer  little  dried-up  office  man,  but  a 
wonder  at  keeping  the  records  straight. 
But  he  doesn’t  know  what  honesty  is. 
Three  times  we’ve  sent  him  away  for 
taking  what  he  calls  ‘tips.’  It  is  rank 
bribery.  But  after  three  or  four  days 
everything  is  in  confusion  and  he  turns 
up,  repentant,  promising  to  be  honest. 
And  we  have  to  take  him  on  again. 

“I  told  you  about  the  theft  of  those 
sugar-cards.  I’ve  really  been  afraid  to 

investigate  it.  It  must  have  been  this 
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clerk  or  the  detective — and  we  can't  get 
alone  without  them. 

“It  is  horrible  to  have  to  work  with 
such  people.  I never  thought  of  this 
before  the  revolution.  But  we  must 
make  a success  of  it  and  there  are  only 
two  kinds  of  people  to  do  the  work — 
inefficient  amateurs  and  clever  scoun- 
drels trained  under  the  bureaucracy — 
legacies  of  the  old  regime.” 

Some  of  Vera  Petrovna’s  police  experi- 
ences have,  although  she  refuses  to  see 
it,  a certain  element  of  humor.  Under 
the  old  regime  there  were  stringent  laws 
against  open  immorality.  They  were 
enforced  by  a special . squad  of  police 
des  moeurs — ^the  most  infamous  of  a bad 
lot.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
order  and  its  despotic  restrictions,  ven- 
ders of  objectionable  books  and  pictures 
came  out  in  the  open.  At  last  an  enter- 
prising manager  of  a moving-picture 
palace  announced  “Une  Soiree  Pari- 
sienne — For  Men  Only.”  An  indignant 
citizen  pulled  down  one  of  the  posters 
and  brought  it  to  the  station-house.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  and  the  law- 
books studied.  One  of  the  worst  feat- 
ures of  the  old  regime  had  been  its  abuse 
of  “ precautionary  ” measures.  All  sorts 
of  good  books  and  laudable  societies  had 
been  suppressed  on  the  ground  that  they 
might  violate  the  law.  There  was  no 
crime  in  the  poster  itself,  so  it  was 
decided  not  to  take  any  premature 
action. 

As  Vera  Petrovna  was  working  on  her 
bread-cards  that  evening  the  proprietor 
of  the  show  appeared,  in  a great  state  of 
excitement.  He  had  failed  to  satisfy  his 
audience.  The  performance  did  not 
come  up  to  their  expectations.  They 
had  done  what  all  Russia  does  these 
days  when  dissatisfied — they  had  held  a 
meeting.  And  they  had  passed  a resolu- 
tion that  if  they  did  not  get  their  money 
back  they  would  burn  the  theater.  The 
manager  had  conie  to  demand  police 
protection. 

Vera  Petrovna  went  to  the  theater  and 
addressed  the  audience,  which  was^  by 
this  time  more  of  a riot  than  a meeting. 

“What  did  you  say  to  them  ?”  I asked. 

“What  could  I say?  I told  them  I was 
ashamed — ashamed  of  the  manager, 
ashamed  of  them.  I said  he  was  disgust- 
ing, and  so  were  they.  I told  them  that 
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the  revolution  meant  climbing  up  out  of 
the  abyss  to  liberty  and  enlightenment, 
and  that  they  had  no  right  to  freedom, 
because  they  wanted  to  use  it  to  sink 
down  lower  into  the  muck — Slower  even 
than  the  old  tyrants  had  allowed. 

“‘There  is  only  one  good  thing  I can 
think  of  about  this  manager,’  I told 
them;  ‘he  cheated  you.  You  are  angry 
because  he  has  cheated  you,  but  you 
know  he  would  have  been  much  worse 
if  he  had  not!  But  the  revolutionary 
police  will  not  protect  the  profits  of  a 
scoundrel  who  uses  liberty'  to  debauch 
the  people  1’  I made  him  bring  the 
money  he  had  taken  in  upon  the  stage. 
The  crowd  cheered  at  that  and  became 
friendly. 

“But  then  I gave  them  an  awful 
scoldine,  and  when  they  b^an  to  look 
as  if  they  were  ashamed,  1 told  them 
about  the  hospital  where  I had  worked, 
and  how  badly  they  needed  money.  I 
said  that  if  they  were  good  children  of 
the  revolution  they  would  give  their 
spare  money  to  the  wounded  soldiers 
instead  of  spending  it  on-  dirty  shows. 

I asked  them  to  elect  a committee  to 
take  the  money  to  the  hospital — and 
they  did  it.” 

It  is  only  occasionally  now  that  Vera 
Petrovna  has  to  attend  to  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  police  station.  Since  a 
regular  commissaire  has  been  appointed 
she  has  had  charge  of  the  bureau  which 
attends  to  the  distribution  of  food. 

“I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  down- 
stairs. I thought  this  food-control  work 
would  be  pleasanter — a chance  for  real 
constructive  work — but  it  is  every  bit 
as  discouraging.  The  best  government 
in  the  world,  the  most  experienced  ex- 
perts— even  your  Mr.  Hoover — could 
not  keep  some  of  our  people  from  starv- 
ing this  winter.  Ana  we  are  inexperi- 
enced amateurs. 

“Almost  every  day  some  one  makes 
a speech  about  now  the  revolution  will 
be  a failure  if  the  food  problem  is  not 
solved.  But  what  can  we  do?” 

“Isn’t  there  enough  food  ?”  I asked. 

“Plenty — more  than  enough.  We 
generally  export  food.  On  the  whole, 
the  crop  is  good,  but  in  some  places  it  is 
a failure.  Absolute  famine  in  some 
districts  if  we  can’t  import  food  from 
other  provinces.  And,  of  course,  it  is 
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worse  in  the  cities — in  the  big  cities, 
Petrograd  and  Moscow. 

*‘The  trouble  is  that  the  transporta- 
tion system  has  collapsed.  You  people, 
abroad,  do  not  realize  what  it  means. 
This  winter  some  of  our  soldiers  at  the 
front  will  starve.  It  takes  an  immense 
number  of  trains  to  supply  a great  army 
like  ours.  Think  of  the  millions  of  tons 
of  flour  we  must  move  across  the  coun- 
try just  to  give  the  soldiers  bread!  But 
they  must  also  have  meat  and  clothes 
and,  above  all,  munitions.  What  com- 
fort is  it  to  know  we  have  enough  to 
eat?  We  haven’t  enough  trains  to  carry 
the  food  to  the  hungry  soldiers. 

“And  it  will  be  even  worse  in  the 
cities.  The  peasants  have  stopped 
bringing  their  food  to  the  markets. 
Look!”  She  pointed  out  through  the 
restaurant  window.  “See  that  crowd. 
They  are  in  line  for  bread — city  people. 
Go  down  the  street  and  you  will  see  other 
lines,  just  as  long,  of  peasants — women 
waiting  for  a chance  to  buy  a few  yards 
of  cotton  cloth;  men  standing  in  line  all 
night  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  nails. 
Th^ere  is  nothing  left  in  the  stores  to 
give  the  peasants  in  exchange  for  their 
farm  products. 

“ Every  way  we  turn  we  are  faced  ly 
this  breakdown  of  transportation.  If 
our  stores  had  cotton  goods  to  sell,  the 
easants  would  bring  in  their  food.  We 
ad  a large  cotton  industry  in  Russia. 
We  raised  our  cotton  in  Turkistan.  The 
people  there  got  such  good  prices  that 
they  stopped  growing  food,  planted 
their  fields  in  cotton,  and  brought  in 
their  foodstuffs  by  train.  Well,  last  year 
the  railroads  had  begun  to  go  to  pieces 
and  were  too  busy  with  military  work 
to  carry  food  to  Turkistan.  The  Turko- 
mans starved,  and  this  year  they  have 
pulled  up  their  cotton  to  plant  vegeta- 
bles. The  mill-owners  bought  cotton  in 
Egypt  and  America.  It  is  piled  high  on 
the  docks  in  Vladivostok,  rotting,  be- 
cause the  few  freight-cars  have  to  give 
precedence  to  shells. 

“And  the  shortage  of  cars  means  a 
shortage  of  fuel,  too.  The  Moscow  and 
Petrograd  manufacturing  districts  will 
only  get  about  a third  of  their  normal 
coal-supply  this  year.  So  between  lack 
of  raw  material  and  the  scarcity  of  fuel 
the  co^n-mills,  I instead  of  increasing 
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their  output,  are  shutting  down.  More 
unemployed— more  hungry  people!  It 
is  a vicious  circle. 

“It  is  the  same  with  shoes.  The  peas- 
ants would  bring  in  food  on  wheel- 
barrows if  they  could  buy  shoes  with  it. 
If  we  could  get  a hundred  thousand 
cheap  American  shoes  in  Petrograd  we 
would  have  all  the  food  we  need.  But 
what’s  the  use  of  talking?  Even  if  you 
gave  them  to  us  and  delivered  them  at 
Vladivostok  or  Archangelsk,  it  would  do 
no  good.  We  have  no  means  of  bringing 
them  the  rest  of  the  way. 

“We’re  blockaded — blockaded  worse 
than  Germany.  There  are  hundreds  of 
us  here — all  over  Russia — working  day 
and  night,  but  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do 
there  will  be  famine  and  famine  riots,  I 
fear.  But,  it  isn’t  the  fault  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  was  the  old  regime  which 
sent  all  the  skilled  mechanics  to  the 
front — because  they  were  able  to  read 
and  write  and  so  were  “dangerous”  po- 
litically. And  now,  when  a locomotive 
breaks  down,  there  is  no  one  to  mend  it. 
They  are  asking  us  to  make  bricks  with- 
out straw.” 

In  the  blackest  night  of  the  old  re- 

fjime  I never  saw  Vera  Petrovna  so  hope- 
ess  about  her  country  as  she  was  tnis 
day. 

“Part  of  the  trouble  is,”  I said,  “that 
you  are  horribly  tired.” 

But  she  did  not  want  to  be  comforted. 
“Yes,”  she  said,  “I  am  tired.  But  I am 
not  any  more  tired  than  everybody  else 
in  Russia  who  is  trying  to  save  the  revo- 
lution. It  was  wonderful  the  first  weeks. 
But  now  every  one  is  tired — over- 
strained— haunted.  You  spoke  of  ‘lega- 
cies’ of  the  old  regime.  I know  a better 
word — ‘ghosts.’  We  buried  the  old  re- 
gime, but  their  ghosts  still  walk — so 
maiw  ghosts! 

“That  pitiful  little  pickpocket.  All 
the  crooked  old  officials  we  have  to  use. 
Chaos  in  finance,  in  industry,  worst  of 
all,  this  disorganization  in  transportation 
— they’re  all  ghosts  of  the  old  regime. 
Ignorance,  inexperience  in  self-govern- 
ment, oppressed  habits  of  mind,  suspi- 
cions, hatreds  — we’re  haunted  with 
them. 

“It  isn’t  an  easy  job,  to  be  free.” 

All  over  Russia  hundreds,  thousands 

of  people  are  learning  these  same  painful 
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lessons  which  have  tired  and  perplexed 
and  disheartened  Vera  Petrovna.  In 
police  stations,  in  town  councils,  in  rail- 
road unions,  in  schools,  in  editorial  of- 
fices, even  in  meetings  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  the  partisans  of  the  revolu- 
tion are  struggling  with  the  concrete 
problem  of  paying  off  the  debts  of 
the  old  regime  before  work  can  be 
even  begun  on  the  building  of  New 
Russia. 

If  ever  there  were  a people  who 
needed  our  sympathy — our  patient,  un- 
faltering sympathy — they  are  the  repub- 
licans of  Russia.  Their  country  is  as  a 
bone  gnawed  dry  by  the  dogs  of  war. 
For  three  years  now  they  have  been 
fighting,  tneir  loss  in  blood  has  been 
appalling — more  than  in  any  other 
country.  But  this  is  the  least  of  their 
problems.  They  have  been  more  seri- 


ously crippled  and  maimed  by  the  in- 
capacity and  dishonesty  of  their  <dd 
government  than  by  the  enemy.  And 
now,  in  this  weakened  condition,  they 
must  construct  a new  world. 

There  are  dreary  days  before  Russia — 
perhaps  days  of  desperate^  despairing 
hunger  riots.  The  new  freedom  has  to 
face  enemies  within  as  well  as  those 
without.  But  in  the  end  Russia  will  come 
through  her  trials  triumphant.  No  one 
who  really  knorrs  the  country  can  doubt 
that. 

And  this  future  with  its  glorious  po- 
tentialities will  be  the  work,  not  of  those 
whose  names  are  now  to  be  read  in  the 
newspapers,  but  of  those  modest,  anony- 
mous patriots  who,  like  my  friend  Vera 
Petrovna,  are  willing  to  work  for  Russia 
and  the  revolution — even  in  a police 
station. 


Winter  Music 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

Against  a sky  of  slumberous  white, 

^ Above  long  slopes  in  white  arrayed. 
The  pointed  pines  upon  the  height 
Stood  out  like  jade. 

I hearkened;  there  was  not  a sound. 

I listened;  there  was  not  a breath. 
The  silences  that  girt  me  round 
Were  deep  as  death. 

Then  swift  I felt  my  spirit  thrill. 

For  suddenly  there  came  a call. 

And  hill  made  answer  unto  hill 
Antiphonal. 

Like  music  from  some  star  remote 
It  drifted  o’er  the  drifted  snows. 

And  lo,  I knew  it  for  the  note 
Blithe  April  blows  I 
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Tragressor 

A STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  I 

BY  LAWRENCE  PERRY 


HERE  b an  impression 
of  abandon  about  a 
runaway  horse,  a sense 
of  unrestrained  momen- 
tum that  none  of  the 
swift  - moving  inven- 
tions of  this  modern  age 
can  duplicate.  When  the  horse  happens 
to  be  a thoroughbred  hunter,  to  whom  a 
rail  fence  or  other  obstacle  is  as  a has- 
sock, when,  moreover,  he  carries  in  hb 
mad  flight  a girl  with  blond  hair  blowing 
wild,  feet  flailing  out  of  the  stirrups,  and 
eyes  staring,  the  impression  naturally  is 
heightened. 

It  most  assuredly  was  in  the  mind  of 
a certain  horseman,  loping  around^  a 
bend  in  the  highway,  confronted  thrill- 
ing^y  by  the  spectacle  as  set  forth.  He 
was  a stalwart  young  man,  and  the  love 
of  action  which  one  might  have  read  in 
hb  face  was  exemplified  in  manner  as 
he  swung  his  mount  abruptly  about  and 
spurred  him  into  a gallop.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  rider  was  to  seize  the  bridle 
of  the  runaway  from  the  side  and  there- 
upon bring  the  careering  animal  to  a 
halt,  after  an  accomplished  manner  of 
his  own. 

But  the  plan  was  foiled  when  the 
hunter  turned  suddenly  from  the  road, 
cleared  the  stone  wall  that  bounded  it, 
and  plunged  through  a stretch  of  mea- 
dowland  toward  a copse  of  wood.  Sailing 
over  the  wall  in  the  wake  of  the  mad 
steed,  the  man  watched  with  hard  eyes 
as  the  girl  deflected  her  mount’s  course 
from  a stunted  apple-tree.  A few  sec- 
onds later  the  hunter  dived  into  the 
woods.  The  pursuer  saw  the  girl  drop 
on  the  horse’s  neck  to  avoid  branches 
that  would  have  swept  her  to  the  ground 
— then  the  foliage  shut  her  from  view. 

Directing  his  pony  through  the  under- 
brush and  second-growth  trees,  the  man 
saw  lyinp.  upon  the  ground  a riding- 
crop.  Riding  farther,  he  picked  a seg- 
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ment  of  lace  from  a branch.  Proceeding 
among  the  trees,  following  the  prints 
which  the  flying  hoofs  had  marked 
deeply  in  the  soft  soil,  he  came  at  len^h 
upon  the  girl  herself.  She  was  lying 
upon  the  ground,  stunned,  bewildered, 
not  a little  frightened;  a bit  farther  on 
was  her  mount,  stripping  the  bark  from 
a white  birch,  quite  content,  apparently, 
with  the  results  of  his  temperamental 
outburst. 

The  man’s  first  emotion  as  he  leaped 
from  his  pony  was  an  admixture  of  relief 
and  admiration.  For  hb  experienced  eye 
told  him  that  the  girl  in  all  probability 
was  not  seriously  injured,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  picture  presented  by 
this  dazed  beauty  lying  prone  upon  the 
mossy  earth  was^  beyond  all  possibility 
the  most  attractive  he  had  ever  looked 
upon.  She  lay  upon  her  side,  her  cheek 
resting  upon  her  outstretched  arm,  the 
other  hand  lying  across  her  hip.  The 
vague  green  of  her  riding  skirt  and  coat 
merged  tellingly  with  the  infinite  variety 
of  greens  on  all  sides,  and  yet  did  not 
fail  to  emphasize  the  slender  graces  of 
dawning  adolescence,  and  upon  her  hair 
of  pure  raw  silk,  which  spread  in  partial 
disarray  about  her  face,  the  sunlight, 
filtering  through  the  arched  leaves, 
shimmered — Diana  brought  to  earth. 

Yet  the  man’s  mind,  no  doubt,  was  far 
from  the  realm  of  classical  allusion.  For 
the  presence  of  a little  woodland  brook- 
let suggested  obvious  preliminaries  in 
the  way  of  treatment,  and  the  cava- 
lier shortly  was  in  a position  to  contem- 
plate the  success  of  his  ministrations.  A 
growing  intelligence  crept  into  her  eyes; 
this  was  attended  by  an  astonishing 
phenomenon.  They  had  impressed  him 
as  the  one  flaw  in  her  beauty,  having  a 
sort  of  ground-glass  effect  which  con- 
tributed a note  of  blankness  to  features 
otherwise  beyond  criticism.  But  now, 
widening  and  reflecting  the  clearing  of 
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dazed  apprehension,  glancing  and  spark- 
ling “like  a gem  of  fifty  facets,’’  the 
girl’s  stone-gray  eyes  gradually  became 
almost,  in  fact  quite,  the  doniinating 
note. 

“I  don’t  think  you  have  any  bones 
broken.” 

It  was  one  of  several  remarks,  cumu- 
latively banal  as  he  felt,  and  unques- 
tionably so  in  the  mind  of  the  girl,  whose 
mobile  lips  were  trembling  in  a slight 
smile. 

“Oh,  I shall  be  quite  all  right.  I’m 
sure!”  she  said. 

He  raised  his  hands  rather  awkwardly, 
and  he  spoke  awkwardly,  with  the  ac- 
cent of  the  cultured  Englishman?  “Oh, 
quite  so!  That  is,  no  doubt — ^not  the 
slightest  doubt.  I’m  sure.” 

His  eyes  fell  before  her  level  gaze, 
which  now  was  frankly  appraising.  He 
was  nearly  six  feet  tall,  somewhat 
spare  of  frame,  but  with  extraordinary 
chest,  shoulders,  and  legs.  As  to  his 
face,  one  noted  high-cheek-bones;  clear 
blue  eyes;  small,  well-kept  mustache; 
and  square,  if  narrow,  jaws.  You  have 
seen  hundreds  of  cavalry  ofiicers — of  the 
old  British  army — for  whom  he  might 
have  stood  as  type — slashing,  hard-rid- 
ing huntsmen,  polo-players,  gentlemen; 
most  of  them  are  dead  now,  from  all 
accounts. 

“Hadn’t — ^hadn’t  you  better  try  and 
see  if  you  can  stand?  I’m  sure  no 
bones — ” He  paused  abruptly  and  felt 
for  his  mustache.  “I  mean — ” 

She  smiled  up  at  him.  “Oh — really. 
I’m  perfectly  fit!  ...  I shouldn’t  have 
ridden  Hector;  it  was  against  orders. 
I was  so  sure  I could  manage  him,  the 
brute.  If  you’ll  give  me  your  hand — ” 

“You’re  sure  you  can  manage  it?” 
He  leaned  down  and,  placing  his  hands 
gingerly  under  her  shoulders,  supported 
the  girl  to  her  feet.  “There — ’ 

She  swayed  slightly  for  a moment, 
placing  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  “It’s 
so  silly,  you  know.’  She  moved  away 
from  him.  “Now  it’s  better.  You’ve 
been  so  good,  Mr. — Mr. — ?” 

“Tragressor,”  he  supplied.  He 
stopped  abruptly,  flushing. 

A puzzled  expression  crossed  the  girl’s 
face.  “Tragressor?  Tragressor?  I’m 
sure  I have  heard  the  name  some 
where.  U;— it  seems  so  familiar.  Yet  I 
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haven’t  — at  least.  I’m  sure  we’ve  never 
met.” 

“Oh  no!  not  at  all!”  he  shook  his 
head  emphatically.  “It’s” — he  stam- 
mered a moment — “it’s  rather  uncon- 
ventional, to  be  sure — beastly  unconven- 
tional. But  if  your  name — if — I should 
say  if  I knew — ” 

“Curzon,”  she  said,  with  rising  in- 
flection. “Miss  Curzon.” 

She  acknowledged  Tragressor’s  slight 
bow  with  a smile,  and  nodded  toward  an 
opening  in  the  trees  through  which  was 
revealed  the  red  gabled  roofs  of  a group 
of  estate  buildings.  “Fortunately  I am 
not  far  from  home.” 

As  she  glanced  toward  her  recalci- 
trant steed  Tragressor  spoke  eagerly, 
even  peremptorily:  “But  you’re  not 
going  to  ride  that  horse  again.  He’s  .al- 
together too  much  for  you.  You  might 
try  my  pony;  he’s  docile,  almost  to  a 
fault.  I think  you  can  use  the  saddle. 
Certainly  I can  use  yours.”  Without 
awaiting  reply  he  approached  Hector, 
seizing  that  mercurial  animal  none  too 
gently  by  the  bridle,  and  then  walked 
to  his  own  mount.  “You’re  quite  sure 
you  can  get  along  ?”  Receiving  her  nod, 
he  led  the  two  animals  to  the  clearing, 
pausing  there  to  give  the  girl  a leg  up 
on  his  rather  placid,  if  springy  gelding. 

The  next  instant  he  had  vaulted  to 
Hector’s  back,  who,  showing  unequivo- 
cal signs  of  resentment,  whirled  and 
gyrated  and  kicked  until  the  young  stal- 
wart, without  undue  effort,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  situation,  the  girl, 
watching  the  battle  with  glistening  eyes. 

It  was,  of  course,  natural,  all  things 
considered,  that  as  the  two  took  up 
their  course  along  the  road  the  processes 
making  for  acquaintance  were  abridged, 
and  bonds  that  unite  interests  speedily 
established.  Short,  it  may  be  stated 
axiomatically,  is  the  journey  to  a heart 
as  made  by  any  engaging  young  man 
who  in  the  role  of  modern  cavalier 
brings  rescue  to  damsel  in  sore  distress. 
He  penetrates  at  a leap  the  crassness  of 
modernity  and  lifts  the  classic  veil.  He 
revives  an  incident  that  was  old,  no 
doubt,  when  Athena  saddled  Pegasus 
for  Bellerophon — the  age-long  equine 
romance  of  the  sexes  which  will  go  on 
thrilling  ever  anew  until  the  gasolene- 
motor — perish  the  day! — has  relegated 
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the  cavordnK  steed  to  the  liml^  of  the 
legendary.  The  serene  light  in  Dodo 
Curzon’s  eyes,  the  flush  upon  her 
dieeks,  required  no  words  to  project  the 
conviction  that  she_  was  living  in  the 
very  essence  of  the  situation.  Yet  there 
were  words. 

“You  are  an  Englishman,  of  course..” 
She  was  smiling  radiantly. 

“Yes — ^yes— of  course.” 

*‘And  you’ve  been  in  the  war,  natu- 
rally.” 

He  faced  her  curiously.  “How  do  you 
know  that,  pray?” 

“\^y,”  she  cried.  “I — I knew  it 
simply  because  you  would  be.  You 
were,  weren’t  you?”  she  added,  after 
they  had  cantered  along  through  a 
moment  or  two  of  silence. 

“Why — yes,”  he  admitted.  “At  least 
I am  told  so.” 

She  glanced  at  him  curiously.  “You 
were  told  so!”  Then  quite  abruptly  she 
laughed,  exclaiming,  eagerly:  “Oh,  now 
I know!  Reginald  Tragressor — Captain 
Reginald  T ragressor.  Mother  and_  i saw 
you  playing  polo  at  Hurlingham  in  the 
regimental  series  just  before  the  war. 
You  were  quite  the  hero  of  the  game.” 

She  regarded  him  with  flaming  face, 
but  his  blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
road  ahead. 

>‘*It  seems  so  strange,”  she  observed, 
“to  find  you  in  this  country — I mean  in 
Hempfield — or,  for  that  matter,  in  the 
United  States.” 

He  turned  to  her  with  a faint  smile, 
speaking  staccato,  as  though  speech  were 
an  effort — as,  indeed,  it  must  nave  been. 

“I  was  rather  badly  wounded  and 
shell-shocked,  they  tell  me,  in  the  Somme 
fighting.  The  Germans  appear  to  have 

Ricked  me  up.  When  they  fell  back  from 
foyon  they  left  me.  It  was  a messy 
sort  of  a shock  and  left  me  without  mucdi 
memory  of  the  past.  It’s  only  recently 
I have  come  to  realize  about  the  war, 
and,  in  fact,  just  who  I am.  Not  much 
more.  A sort  of  aphasia,  isn’t  it?” 

“Of  course,”  cried  Dodo,  who  had  the 
vaguest  idea  on  the  subject.  “It’s  a 
beastly  shame.  . . . You  are  week-end- 
ing hereabout?” 

‘Well,”  he  smiled,  “I  did  want  a real 
ride — I mean  outside  of  Central  Park. 
Then,  too,  one  or  two  persons — ^well- 
meaningj^qf  course,  and  all  that  sort  of 
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thing,  but  beastly  bores — accompanied 
me  to  the  States.  Frankly,  I ran  up  to 
the  Acquackononck  to  be  rid  of  them.” 
He  laughed  infectiously,  glancing  at  the 

E’rl.  ‘Tl’m  rather  gladi  I did,  don’t  you 
low.  . . . You  don’t  blame  me,  I 
hope.” 

Most  patently  she  did  not. 

The  talk  insensibly  develop^  an  un- 
dercurrent of  relative  personality,  while 
for  both,  no  doubt,  the  pageant  of  hill 
and  valley  resting  in  the  serenity  of  mid- 
June,  the  pomp  of  flowering  fields  and 
the  swimming  sunlight,  bore  an  unob- 
trusive influence  which  heightened  their 
common  mood  and  made  it  intelligible 
one  to  the  other. 

Here,  of  course,  was  romance,  pure 
romance.  I am  sure  I have  left  nothing 
out  of  the  picture  and  am  equally  con- 
fident that  no  single  nuance  of  thought 
or  feeling  has  been  either  exaggerated  or 
sli^rted.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  the  foregoing  recital 
^ould  be  credited  with  neither  more  nor 
less  authority  than  may  be  attached  to 
evidence  gathered  piecemeal  and  at 
widely  removed  intervals  by  a deeply 
interested  third  person. 

However  this  may  be,  I present  it  as 
a fact  that  my  name  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  ride.  I am  positive 
as  to  this.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  it  should  have 
been. 

And  yet  my  place  in  the  situation  was 
in  a way  definite,  if  only  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  I who  was  riding  with 
Dodo  Curzon  when  the  fiery  Hector  be- 
came enraged  or  alarmed  at  a French 
touring-car  which  roared  past  us  unex- 
pectedly after  making  a sharp  turn  from 
a cross-road.  That  I should  have  been 
napping  when  the  beast  gathered  feet 
unto  himself  and  pounded  off  in  helter- 
skelter  pursuit  of  the  vanishing  dust- 
cloud  was  altogether  characteristic. 

It  was  likewise  characteristic  of  my 
abominable  fate  in  all  that  concerned  the 
unknown  sex  to  have  been  behind  the 
bend  in  the  highway  when  the  hunter 
took  to  the  woods  and  Tragressor  per- 
petrated his  knight-errant  specialty.  It 
follows  that  my  search  of  the  highway 
was  futile,  and  at  length,  holding,  as 

hostage  to  an  unquenchable  optimism, 
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the  theory  that  Dodo  had  got  her  mount 
in  hand  and  had  proceeded  home,  I set 
forth  for  Overbrook,  the  Curzon  estate, 
at  top  speed.  Curzon  and  his  wife  were 
entering  a motor  as  I charged  up  the 
winding  drive  to  the  porte-cochere,  and 
their  expressions  of  blank  inquiry  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  annihilate  the 
theory  I had  so  happily  formulated. 

“Philip  Toler!  What  have  you  done 
with  Dorothea?” 

There  was  invariably  a species  of 
commanding-officer  dominance  in  the 
woman’s  voice  and  manner  which  re- 
acted to  my  inward  discomfiture.  At 
present  it  was  both  inward  and  out- 
ward, and  I was  finding  difficulty  with 
.the  opening  sentence  of  my  disturbing 
news  when  to  my  vast  relief  the  miss- 
ing girl  with  Tragressor  at  her  side 
swung  through  the  grilled-gateway  from 
the  highroad.  It  was  not  until  I saw 
her  and  heard  her  voice  that  I realized 
how  alarmed  I had  been  and  how  much 
her  well-being  counted  with  me. 

“Dodo!  thank  Glod!”  I cried,  foolishly 
enough,  no  doubt.  But  she  never 
glanced  at  me. 

“Mother — !”  Her  lips  were  parted, 
her  gray  eyes  flashing,  as  she  drew  rein 
alongside  the  motor.  She  gestured  tow- 
ard the  man  at  her  side.  “Mr. — I mean 
Captain  Tragressor,  my  mother,  my 
father” — she  turned  her  head  slightly  in 
my  direction — “Mr.  Toler.” 

“Captain  Tragressor.”  Mrs.  Curzon 
nodded  civilly,  manifestly  engorged  with 
curiosity,  however.  Curzon  grunted, 
staring  at  his  daughter  with  widening 
eyes,  while  I,  who  had  dismounted, 
walked  to  Hector’s  side  and  extended 
my  hand  to  Tragressor. 

My  action,  I fancy,  appeared  per- 
fectly natural;  and  it  was.  Yet  there 
were  several  motives  aside  from  that  of 
formal  courtesy.  When  a man’s  leg  is 
taken  off  by  a cannon-ball,  so  I’m  told, 
he  regards  the  injury  as  one  aloof,  won- 
dering, perhaps,  that  he  feels  no  pain. 
So  with  me.  This  whole  thing  was  a 
knock-out,  pure  and  simple.  Dodo  had 
been  rescued,  brilliantly  saved,  by  a 
cavalier  in  a million,  a being  so  superbly 
exotic,  so  absolutely  a creature  of  chiv- 
alrous tradition,  that  I was  loth  to  be- 
lieve he  was  really  flesh  and  blood. 

I cared  for  Dodo  Curzon,  yes.  It  was 
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then  that  I came  to  know  how  much  I 
cared  for  her.  Yet  nature’s  anodyne  was 
powerfully  effective.  So  much  so  that  I 
could  stand  there  painlessly  wondering 
how  and  where  I could  possibly  stand  in 
relation  to  Tragressor. 

Again,  after  all.  Dodo  Curzon  had 
been  only  slightly  encouraging,  while  I, 
trailing  in  her  wake,  had  been  thankful 
for  small  favors, hopeful of.greater  ones — 
living,  in  brief,  that  alternately  drab  and 
lurid  experience  known  to  every  man 
who,  haying  advanced  thus  far,  floun- 
ders on  in  tne  belief — or  hope — that  he 
will  yet  win  something  more  tangible; 
the  dupe  and  gull,  very  often,  of  his  own 
ego.  In  my  handclasp,  thus,  might  have 
been  read,  whatever  the  real  motive,  a 
symbol  of  abnegation — ^the  handing  of 
Dodo  to  this  upstanding  Briton  with  all 
the  compliments  of  a game  loser. 

And  the  while,  gazing  up  at  him, 
there  was  limned  by  his  side  the  figure 
of  a rather  spare,  if  athletic,  young  man 
Muth  straight,  unromantic  dark  hair  and 
plain,  bronzed  high-cheek-boned  visage 
of  the  rough-hewn  sort — which  was  I. 
It  was  all  so  graphic,  so  epochal  in  its 
significance,  that  I stepped  physically — 
as  I already  had  mentally — ^into  the 
background  as  soon  as  Tragressor  re- 
leased my  fingers. 

Meanwhile  Dodo,  explaining  breath- 
lessly, was  bringing  her  recital  to  a hand- 
somely dramatic  conclusion — ^her  mother 
listening  with  the  abstracted  mien  of  a 
mind  wrestling  with  memory — ^when, 
suddenly  gesturing  the  girl  to  silence, 
she  drew  herself  up  in  her  seat,  preening 
elegantly. 

“Why  — Captain  Tragressor!  Of 
course!  This — this  is  indeed  a very 
great  pleasure.” 

My  sensibilities  were  quite  sufficiently 
keen  to  appraise  almost  in  precise  degree 
the  ineffability  of  her  pleasure.  Tragres- 
sor of  the  Queen’s  Own,  with  a string  of 
five  given  names!  A nine-goal  man  in 
the  Hurlingham  rating — a dashing  favor- 
ite of  London  society — a direct  scion  of 
British  nobility!  And  who  will  suppose 
that  Adelia  Curzon  did  not  recall  a 
vague  story  of  the  rebuke  of  a certain 
exalted  lady  by  the  War  Office  for  a 
too  ardent  interest  in  Tragressor’s  ad- 
vancement in  the  service?  Here,  after 
all  the  years,  was  reality;  here  at  last 
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What  possibly  could  have  ensued  but 
the  invitation  to  Overbrook,  interlarded 
with  a murmur  or  two  concerning  un- 
conventionality, and  yet,  “the  brave 
act  of  distinguished  service  in  behalf  of 
my  dear  daughter — ’’ 

I didn’t  wait  to  hear  it  out.  Tragres- 
sor’s  sang-froid  was  not  mine,  and  at 
all  events  the  situation  was  beginning  to 
wear  upon  me  in  a subtle  way.  It  was 
time  I decided  to  ruffle  over  to  the  hunt 
club  with  my  news. 

Hempflelders  lived  on  news  one  about 
the  other — absorbing  news,  very  often, 
as  became  a community  whose  divorces 
and  polo  and  hunting  did  not  go  back 
more  than  a generation,  but  which  had 
extreme  adaptability,  quite  qualified  to 
cover  the  absence  of  real  perspective. 

That  is  to  say,  it  could  be  covered 
when  Adelia  Curzon,  who  boasted — 
albeit  vaguely — of  ancestry  dating  back 
to  the  Albany  patroons,  was  not  tete-a- 
tete  and  in  a confidential  mood.  Un- 
doubtedly she  regarded  Tragressor  as 
the  only  real,  simon-pure  gentleman  she 
had  ever  seen  in  Hempheld.  And  he 
was  a gentleman.  The  quality  invested 
him  like  a mantle — he  wore  it  as  one. 
Yet  I would  have  been  a cad  not  to  feel 
that  there  were  many  of  us  who  could 
meet  him  on  the  common  ground  of 
culture,  breeding,  and  natural  instinct. 
Comparatively  speaking,  Hempfield  was 
indeed  a mushroom,  but  the  roots  which 
produced  it  had  been  in  American  soil 
a long  time;  we  were  not,  in  any  event, 
the  toadstool  which  Adelia  Curzon 
would  have  us.  Her  ideal  of  gentility 
was  a leisure  class.  Hempfield — at  least 
the  male  element — took  the  train  to 
business  from  Monday  until  Friday,  at 
least — the  American  way.  It  was  a 
tribute  to  the  woman’s  shallow-thinking 
snobbishness  that  she  failed  to  recognize 
the  distinction  of  national  custom.  The 
yew-tree  does  not  thrive  in  the  United 
States;  the  goldenrod  won’t  grow  in 
England;  that’s  nothing  against  either, 
Mrs.  Curzon  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

As  the  wife  of  Erastus  Pullen  she  had 
led  in  Hempfield’s  social  activities  at  a 
time  when  the  community  was  beginning 
to  burgeon  from  the  mansard-roof 
period.  Pullen,  a progressive  man,  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  hunt  club,  went 


down  in  a financial  panic  and  died  very 
soon  afterward,  leaving  little  but  an 
imposing  list  of  creditors  and  Adelia 
Pullen,  who  shortly  went  West  to  live 
with  a sister — in  Denver,  I think. 

Hempfield  had  forgotten  her  as  com- 
pletely as  a woman  of  her  dominant  per- 
sonality could  be  forgotten,  when  sud- 
denly we  heard  of  her  as  descending 
upon  New  York  and  Newport,  accom- 
panied by  a stalwart,  rough-and-ready 
copper-miner  of  fabulous  means  and  a 
radiant,  golden-haired  daughter,  who 
was  more  than  ready  for  anything  the 
East  had  to  offer.  Neither  the  metropo- 
lis nor  the  summer  capital  of  wealth  and 
pleasure  had  allowed  itself  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  impress  of  the  Curzon 
wealth  and  personality,  and  in  logical 
consequence  old  scenes,  old  friend^ips 
— in  other  words,  Hempfield — began  to 
exert  an  appeal  not  to  be  resisted. 

Overbrook  was  laid  out  and  built  in 
record  time,  from  a private  golf-links 
and  sunken  gardens  to  a stone  mansion 
with  turrets.  The  golf-links  were  for 
Curzon,  but  rumor — only  rumor — had  it 
that  when  he  really  desired  to  work  off 
steam  he  took  a pick  and  assaulted  a 
rocky  hill  on  the  extremity  of  his  estate. 
Otherwise  he  was  engaged  in  swinging 
the  products  of  several  immensely  pro- 
ductive copper -mines  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  an  office  in  Wall  Street 
a very  busy  and,  as  we  all  understood, 
a very  unobtrusively  important  man. 

Riding  slowly  toward  the  hunt  club, 
I came  to  see  how  my  natural  feeling 
for  situations  and  the  humorous  and 
dramatic  side  of  things  had  stood  me  in 
stead  in  the  recent  incident,  my  mind 
instinctively  reacting  to  the  immense 
comedy  of  Mayfair  knocking  at  the  door 
of  a woman  to  whom  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Newport  and  Tuxedo  had  been  closed. 

But  now,  with  the  red-tiled  roof  of  the 
hunt  club  showing  through  the  trees, 
came  the  knowledge  that  it  was  not  in 
me  to  carry  my  story  about  field,  pad- 
dock,  and  club  veranda  with  the  grimly 
smiling  face  of  one  who  bravely  seeks  to 
conceal  torture.  In  a vast  revulsion  the 
splendid  tale  turned  to  ashes  and  I knew 
my  soul  for  what  it  had  concealed.  Why, 
only  last  evening  Dodo  and  I had  ridden 
from  that  club  toward  the  sunset  side 
by  side,  each  holding  the  end  of  a riding- 
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crop — outwardly  one  ctf  those  mere  silly  With  an  exclamation  of  disgust  I 

little  oothujgs,  and  yet  ftindaroentatly  swung  my  mount  about  in  the  road  and 
matting  trends  that  hold  so  much  of  spurred  him  into  a gallop*  hardly,  realli-  • 
personal  significance*  my  destination  until  our  stately 

Suhtly,  but  none  th.e  less  piiipalilyj 

Tragressor  became  less  glorious,  became;  clad  hill,  came  into  view-  around  a turn 
in  fact^  an  alien  interlopet  ditec:fcd  ‘ijt;the  highway..  I'lte  thought  occurred 
intolerable  fate,.  Where  had  my  tnan-  chat  the  Curzons  hadi  o^ired  to  buy  the 
hood  been,  to  run  away  gigetjug  . and  - ^ace  when  they  first  appeared  invJiempv  . 
roouthiog  over  a situatiun  which,  oaly  odd,  a piece  of  impudence  which- my  ^ 
thickness  of  hide  had  construed  into  father,  who  was  a banker  and. gtnUeroan'^;'- 
a study  in  hufriorously  romahtjd  psy--  ' »d  the  starely^  o never  for-  : 

chology?  Where  is  the  humor  lift  as  a cooserjuence,  did  hd 

the  girl  you  have  grrwn  to  care  greatly  of  my  obvious  deVotHiri 

and  where  the  manliness  in  runni^  off  to:  Ptwlo*  ^ was  at  least;  one  srr^ 
to  make  a good  story  about  it  ^ of, silver  iming  in  the  leaden  clouds, 

are  some  things  that  have  to  he  taken  1 Wat ’th  the  library- for  an  hour  or  two, 
decently  and  with  dignity;  there,  are  tnwlhng  «Ver  the  situation,  and,  as  usu- 
things  that  any  man  with  red  blood  wdll  ally  happens  in  such  cases,  managed  to 
fight  for.  e^lve  a process  of  thought  which 
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struck  me  as  rational — certainly  most 
cheerful-philosophy.  First  of  all,  I 
decided,  Tragressor  was  not  the  sort  of 
erson  who  would  be  bowled  over  at 
rst  shot  by  a girl  of  Dodo  Curzon’s 
type,  attractive  as  she  undeniably  was. 
He  was  a man  of  the  world,  accustomed 
to  English  and  probably  Continental  so- 
ciety. He  knew  his  way  about,  as  they 
say  on  the  other  side.  As  for  Dodo,  she 
had  a forthright  view  of  life  and  com- 
mon-sense was  her  long  suit.  So,  all  in 
all,  I didn’t  intend  to  be  run  out  of  this 
thing  without  raising  my  hand.  I wasn’t 
as  good  a loser  as  all  that. 

Accordingly,  some  time  after  dinner  I 
motored  to  Overbrook,  ostensibly  to  see 
how  Dodo  had  recovered  from  the  shock, 
but  in  reality  to  give  notice  to  all  con- 
cerned that  I was  still  very  much  in  the 
ring. 

Tragressor,  as  I had  suspected,  was 
installed,  quite  at  home.  He  sat  in  a 
huge  wicker  chair  on  the  side  veranda, 
smoking  a cigarette  and  lazily  smiling  at 
Dodo,  seated  near  by,  busily  plying  her 
knitting-needles.  He  glanced  at  me  cor- 
dially enough. 

“Ah,  Toler,”  he  said. 

It  takes  an  Englishman  of  Tragres- 
sor’s  sort  to  establish  atmosphere. 
Thoroughly  poised,  elegantly  noncha- 
lant, gracefully  detached,  impeccably 
garbed,  he  converted  that  veranda  into 
a scene  from  a Henry  Arthur  Jones 
comedy.  He  had  so  thrilled  the  footman 
that  there  was  a new  rigidity  in  his  de- 
meanor, as  though  at  last  the  young 
cockney  had  encountered  something  in 
America  worthy  of  his  powers;  he  had 
inspired  Adelia  Curzon  to  flights  hith- 
erto unattained,  and  she  played  up  to 
her  guest  with  the  faultless  precision  of 
a grande  dame  who  wore  the  purple  by 
right  of  heritage.  She  was  a new  person 
to  me,  utterly.  So  was  Curzon  with  his 
drum-major  dignity.  Dodo  alone  was 
perfectly  natural,  and  that  Tragressor 
was  delighted  to  have  her  thus  was  un- 
mistakably suggested  in  his  manner. 
Knowing  her  as  w'ell  as  I did,  I could  see 
she  was  not  overly  pleased  at  my  ad- 
vent, but,  of  course,  she  was  civil 
enough. 

The  urbanity  of  the  mother,  however, 
was  the  worst  possible  sign,  so  far  as  my 
prospects  were  concerned.  All  in  all. 


my  stock  of  cheerful  philosophy  didn’t 
last  five  minutes. 

“ Philip,”  she  purred,  “we  were  so  sorry 
you  got  away.  I wanted  you  to  dine 
with  us.  Captain  Tragressor,  I’m 
afraid,  found  us  rather  stupid — ” 

“Oh,  come,  Mrs.  Curzon!”  Tragressor 
waved  his  cigarette  and  laughed  with  a 
significance  designed  to  show  just  how 
remote  even  the  slightest  element  of 
stupidity  had  been. 

I expressed  all  proper  concern,  and 
then  turned  to  Dodo  with  the  rather 
soulful  confession  of  gratification  at  her 
escape  from  injury.  She  threw  it 
off  lightly.  She  had  not  even  been 
scratched,  she  said. 

“That’s  bully.  You  know  you’ve 
drawn  me  as  a partner  for  those  silly 
stunts  at  the  pony  gymkhana  to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

“Yes,  of  course.”  She  gazed  at  me 
curiously.  “I  called  up  and  entered 
Captain  Tragressor.  Mr.  Edgar,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  doubtful  about  a part- 
ner for  him.” 

My  cue,  plainly  enough,  was  to  meet 
the  tacit  suggestion  by  begging  permis- 
sion to  withdraw  as  her  partner  in  favor 
of  Tragressor.  But  I let  the  hint  go  over 
my  head,  replying  carelessly  that  he 
would  no  doubt  find  some  one. 

“You  know  partners  are  always  turn- 
ing up  at  the  last  moment,”  I added. 

“On  yes.”  She  faced  Captain  Tra- 
gressor with  a shrug  and  thereafter  gave 
him  her  undivided  attention. 

As  soon  as  I decen  tly  could  I departed, 
running  down  to  the  Hempfield  Club  in 
the  village,  where  I sat  around  with  sev- 
eral of  the  crowd  until  midnight.  Curi- 
ous isn’t  it  how  interest  in  a girl  spoils  a 
man  for  the  ordinary  indoor  male  pur- 
suits— at  least  until  after  he  has  been 
married  awhile.  For  months  past  al- 
most everything  in  the  way  of  diversion 
had  been  done  either  with  Dodo  Curzon 
or  with  Dodo  in  mind.  I hadn’t  realized 
how  boresome  and  stupid  a gang*  of 
chaps  could  be  with  their  arguments  and 
badinage,  their  long  silences,  the  order- 
ing of  fresh  highballs,  and  all  that  sort 
of  worn-out  rot.  But  I knew  I wouldn’t 
sle^,  so  I stuck  it  out  to  the  last.  . . . 

The  gymkhana  was  got  up  in  behalf 
of  the  Belgian  relief  fund,  a rather 
picturesque  and  ofttimes  thrilling  series 
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“Fine,  Phil!”  jeered  Hal  Larendon, 
who  had  never  sat  on  a horse  in  his  life 
and  was  now  leaning  over  the  wheel  of 
his  automobile.  “ don’t  you  charge 
a bam  the  next  time!’’ 

Ever)r  one  was  laughing,  of  course. 
Ordinarily  I shouldn’t  have  minded  at 
all,  since  my  reputation  was  that  of  a 
rather  fair  horseman  and  I had  a three- 
goal  handicap  at  polo,  but  this  day  of 
all  days  the  gibes  got  under  my  skin  and 
added  to  my  discomfiture.  Inwardly 
cursing  everything  and  everybody,  I 
stole  a glance  at  Dodo  as  we  lined  up  for 
the  Gretna  Green  stakes.  Her  face  was 
a study;  but  then  she  had  nothing  on 
me  in  that  respect  if  my  features  re- 
flected my  feelings. 

In  the  Gretna  Green  stunt,  as  most, 
perhaps,  know,  a couple  dash  from  the 
starting-point  ^ to  a table^  a hundred 
yards  or  so  distant.  Arriving  at  this 
point,  the  man  dismounts,  writes  his 
name  and^  that  of  the  woman  who  has 
accompanied  him,  on  a pad,  remounts, 
and,  seizing  the  hand  of  his  partner,  the 
two  gallop  home — always  a very  thrill- 
ing and  picturesque  feature. 

Two  of  the  couples  preceding  Dodo 
and  me  had  made  extraordinary  time 
and  it  was  decidedly  up  to  us  to  retrieve 
ourselves. 

“ Phil,’’  she  muttered,  unsmiling, 
“let’s  buck  up  and  really  try  to  put 
this  over.’’ 

“I  buck  up!’’  I glared  at  her.  “How 
about  you  ?” 

“I  said  toe.  . . . But  never  mind.” 
She  jerked  her  reins  impatiently. 

We  tore  off  at  the  crack  of  the  pistol 
and  ramped  up  to  the  table,  where  I 
threw  myself  to  the  ground  in  gallant 
style,  holding  the  reins  with  my  left 
hand  and  with  the  other  scribbling  our 
names,  Dodo  in  the  mean  time  impa- 
tiently calling  for  me  to  hurry. 

Vaulting  to  the  back  of  my  pony,  I 
reached  out  and  grasped  Dodo’s  fingers, 
and  as  I did  so  she  cut  her  mount  with 
her  crop.  The  beast  leaped  forward 
before  my  pony  had  got  started.  I 
should  have  let  go  her  hand,  or  she  mine; 
I never  could  determine  which  was  at 
fault.  At  all  events,  she  was  dragged 
cleanly  from  the  saddle  and  went  to 
earth  heavily.  As  I glanced  downward  I 
saw,  to  my  horror,  one  of  the  rear  hoofs 


of  her  pony  descending  upon  her  head. 
But  she  was  rolling,  and  the  steel-shod 
mass  just  grazed  her  hair. 

She  lay  still  for  a moment,  while  I 
took  a flying  leap  from  my  pony  and 
ran  to  her.  But  it  was  Tragressor, 
again,  who  was  there  first,  the  leader  of 
a group  who  had  rushed  out  on  the 
field.  He  was  helping  the  girl  to  her 
feet,  and  she  was  laughing  gamely 
enough  and  declaring  that  she  was  abso- 
lutely uninjured.  As  I came  up  Tragres- 
sOr  turned  to  me,  and  I braced  defiantly, 
even  belligerently,  expecting  something 
such  as  “clumsy  ass,”  or  the  like.  But 
his  expression  was  of  vast  relief. 

“She’s  quite  all  right,”  he  said. 

“I’m  a fine  mess,’’ I replied,  bitterly, 
not  knowing  what  else  to  say. 

He  smiled,  and  a beautiful  smile  it 
was.  “Oh  no,  not  at  all,  old  fellow! 
Accidents  will  happen,  don’t  you  know.” 
There  was  your  real  British  sportsman 
as  you  find  him  the  wqrld  over— -British 
sportsmen  of  the  Tragressor  sort,  I 
mean. 

Relieved,  but  by  no  means  cheered,  I 
broke  through  the  circle  to  present  my 
regrets  to  Dodo.  But  Mother  Curzon 
held  the  center  of  the  stage.  Her  man- 
ner suggested  to  me  that  her  agitation 
was  due  more  to  the  fact  that  l;hc  mishap 
had  occurred  in  Tragressor’s  presence 
than  anything  else. 

“Two  falls  in  two  days!”  she  was  say- 
ing, reproachfully.  “ Dodo,  really  I 
think  you  had  better  give  up  riding  if 
you  cannot  stay  on  a horse’s  back.” 

“It  w going  rather  strong,”  laughed 
the  girl,  pushing  a wisp  of  her  corn- 
colored  hair  from  her  forehead.  “I 
hadn’t  had  a tumble  in  years — ” 

“Nonsense,  Dodo!  I pulled  you  off,” 
said  I.  “And  if—” 

But  Adelia  Curzon  broke  in  with  a 
command  that  she  retire  from  further 
events  of  the  day.  When  Tragressor 
threw  the  weight  of  his  influence  upon 
the  woman’s  side.  Dodo  yielded  with 
pretty  reluctance,  while  I,  distinctly  in 
a suicidal  mood,  cut  the  whole  show  and 
rode  my  pony  over  to  the  club  stables 
to  get  him  out  of  my  sight. 

As  I was  leaving  the  paddock  for  my 
motor-car,  bent  on  driving  somewhere 
east  of  nowhere  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  Penworthy,  the  first  whipper-in. 
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who  had  been  dom>  to  the  village  look-  tfe  bmltlWi^rd.  " Polfjrplayer!;  Indeed 

ing  after  a slupmerit,  of  hounds^  drove  be  Was  that,  sif.  And  one  of  the  best 

up  in  a buc^board.  Penwoffh)^  was  a that  ever  sgVon  a borije,  ^if^'in  Englan 

tnor.ougbly  iptetestip^  and  , - ;r^  He  was  a great  fuss.  Aye,  he  -w'ai 

chap  whose:  original  recomnrenda^afan  ' aH.of  that/ - ' : 

with  us  had  been  Ids  assp'aation^^^^m  “A  Joss!*’  1 .regarded  the-  man 

ftord  Murgerteoyd's  famous  pac^  in  stra^^^  do  you  mean,  a 

Kent;  Iritidded  to  him  and  syas  bcndihg  loss  ?"  . v • 

my  course  toward  the  dub  when  i re-:.  PenWofthy*  eyidentjy  looking  for  the 

called  the  _manV  vast  knowledge  r*f  .sort  df  ’diafr  that  sometimes 

English  society'  and  bis  studKUis  attJ-.  mastet  w 

tude  toward  the  War.  Sottiewhat  eufinue  J gestdted  impatjenrly,  “I’m  per- 
M to  Tragressor,  to  whom  I had  now  ftedy  serfoUs,  Peii. . Varu  spoke  of  him 
finally  abandoned  Dodo  Curzon,  I at-  bemg  a joss'.  Just  what  did  yem  mean?” 
costed  him.  ^ 

“Penworthy/’  hstiidy^v  he  SifM  tf 

know  anything :ah»>)Jt[Cnplain.  ing  he  was-: 

sor  of  the  British  1 belrny^  lje  tilfed'id-  t 

was  a crack  pdlxyplayeEr  v . 
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tJnder  clat4?  of  some  ax  months  back  likely  as  not  to  strike  a humorous 
it  contained  the  officia)  Wa  r Oifice  an-  chord  — such  are  the  complexities  of  the 
nouncement  of  the  death  by  Wounds  of  human  mind, 

Gapt.  Reginald  Tragressor  oL  rite  Personally,  with  this  absolutely  final 
^een’s  Own  in  the  culmmaring  attack  evidence  that  Tragressor  was  an  bn- 
of  the  British  at  Thiepyal.  poster  in  hand,  with  the  practical  assur- 
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'^W^IbHw  sex : at  its  biggest  and  best,  ' . ■ ’ 

WiTh  our  second  meeting  at  0^ 

. br<«ik  had  vanished  all  the  antagonism 

_ ami  feeling  of  bittyr  rivalry  which  I had 

^ ^kpTkfd  up  in  the  Opfursd  of  m'V'  ride  home 
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the  gymkhana  I had  full3r  determined  to 
feign  a sudden  indisposition  and  remain 
away.  But  now,  of  course,  I must  swal- 
low my  sensitiveness  and  go  to  the 
dinner  and  do  a duty  which,  however 
necessary  and  valuable  and  kindly, 
would  be  none  the  less  disagreeable — 
and  thankless.  There  wasn’t  an  element 
in  the  entire  situation  which  thrilled  or 
inspired  me. 

With  conclusion  thus  formed,  I 
jumped  into  my  car  and  potted  about 
the  country  for  an  hour  or  two,  trying 
to  outline  a definite  course  of  action. 
The  idea  of  a public  expose  of  course 
occurred.  That  would  be  dramatic  and 
generally  conclusive.  But  drama  was 
not  in  my  line,  and,  besides,  it  would 
hurt  Dodo  unnecessarily,  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  me  unlimited  opj^r- 
tunity  for  playing  the  fool.  Adelia  Cur- 
,zon  was  out  of  the  question;  her  hus- 
band equally  so.  The  more  I thought, 
the  more  clear  was  the  realization  of 
how  delicate  and  devious  the  situation 
was. 

But  I got  even  a clearer  conception  as 
to  this  when,  acting  upon  sudden  deci- 
sion, I dropped  in  on  my  sister  and  put 
the  problem  up  to  her.  Ethel  Hunting- 
ton  was  a young  matron  whose  pinky 
porcelain  face  and  bisque  statuet  fig- 
ure rather  belied  her  excellent  mind  and 
her  strong  common-sense.  She  had  just 
arrived  from  the  club  and  was  in  the 
hall,  removing  her  veil,  as  I entered. 

“Where’s  Jack?”  I asked,  referring  to 
my  brother-in-law. 

^ “Hello,  Phil!”  Ethel  gave  her  atten- 
tion to  winding  the  veil.  “Why,”  she 
explained  at  length,  “he  stayed  at  the 
club,  to  check  up  with  the  gymkhana 
committee — ” 

“Good.  I want  to  talk  to  you  a mo- 
ment, Ethel.” 

She  eyed  me  sharoly.  “All  right,  but 
it  mustn’t  be  long,  Phil.  I have  to  begin 
to  dress  for  the  Curzons’ — and  you  know 
how  long  I take.  ...  By  the  way,  why 
did  you  buck  out  so  suddenly  this  after- 
noon? Nobody  blamed  you.  You’re  so 
dreadfully  sensitive — ” 

“That  isn’t  what  I want  to  talk 
about,”  I replied,  sulkily. 

“Well?” 

“Well—”  I hesitated.  “You  know 
about  Tragressor  and  Dodo — ” 


“It  has  been  rather  marked,  hasn’t 
it?”  She  grimaced.  “Poor  Phil!” 

“Never  mind  about  ‘poor  Phil.’  You 
realize'  my  peculiar  position — ” 

“Why,  1 don’t  know,”  she  mused. 
“Every  one,  of  course,  regards  you  and 
Dodo  as  awfully  good  friends.”  She 
studied  me  curiously.  “Was  there  any- 
thing between  you  — beyond  your 
hopes?”  She  knew,  of  course,  there  was 
not.  Ethel  can  be  the  limit  at  times. 

“Well,”  I said,  “my  position  is 
peculiar,  whether  you  see  it  or  not — 
especially  so  since  I have  the  best  reason 
to  believe  that  Captain  Tragressor  is  a 
fake,  an  impostor — ” 

I mouthed  the  information,  no  doubt, 
like  any  hero  of  the  stage,  but  to  my 
prodigious  surprise  Ethel  never  batted 
an  eye.  She  didn’t  even  change  her 
expression. 

“So  you  know  that,  too,  eh?”  Her 
manner  was  altogether  matter-of-fact. 
As  I stared  at  her  a smile  rippled  over 
her  face.  “Come,  Phil,  you  mustn’t 
think  you’re  the  only  one  who  can  see 
beyond  Hempfield.”. 

“You  mean,”  I naanaged  to  say, 
“that  you  knew  Captain  Tragressor  was 
killed?^’ 

“Why,  I — I knew  it  when  Jack  told 
me.  Several  of  the  crowd  were  talking 
about  it.  Rather  thrilling,  isn’t  it?” 

I frowned.  “Rather!  You  haven’t 
missed  the  way  Lady  Curzon  has  got 
her  teeth  into  this  thing,  of  course. 
Good  Heavens!  When  she  finds  out!” 

“Some  one,  of  course,  should  tell 
her,”  Ethel  said.  “ She  is  usually  so  keen 
about  such  things  that  I wonder  she 
didn’t  know  at  once.  But  who’s  going 
to  tell  ? Jack  says  he’d  rather  be  burned 
at  the  stake.  And  I am  positive  that 
I should.  But  some  one  should  certainly 
say  something  to  the  Curzons.” 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  that,”  I 
declared,  stanchly.  “I’m  going  to  do 
it.  The  only  point  is,  how  and  when  and 
to  whom.  The  old  people  are  out  of  the 
question.  I guess  it  will  have  to  be 
Dodo — -even  if  she  never  forgives  me.” 

“Why  not  Tragressor  himself?”  sug- 
gested Ethel. 

“Why” — I gazed  at  her  strangeW — 
“why,  I’d  never  thought  of  that!  Cer- 
tainly— ^that’s  the  manly  thing  to  do: 
simply  go  to  Tragressor,  tell  him  we’re 
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all  on,  and  advise  him  to  get  a running 
start  while  the  road  is  clear. 

Ethel  nodded.  "I  should  think  so,  by 
all  means.  Now,  Phil  dear,  I must  go  to 
dress.”  She  paused  on  the  stairs,  smil- 
ing impishly  down  upon  me.  ^‘Oh,  Phil, 
whatever  you  do,  wait  until  after  the 
dinner.  It’s  too  good  to  spoil  before 
that.” 

*‘Is  it?”  I brandished  my  hand  at 
her.  “Well,  I’m  not  running  a light 
comedy  for  your  benefit.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  I couldn’t  see  any 
comedy  in  it;  and  as  the  time  to  proceed 
to  the  Curzons  drew  near  the  closer  the 
whole  beastly  mess  bordered  upon  trag- 
edy. It  would  drive  Tragressor  away, 
beyond  doubt,  but  where  would  it  drive 
Dodo,  who  was  high-spirited  and  proud 
and  sensitive?  And  where  in  the  seven 
kingdoms  would  it  drive  me? 

Despite  my  sturdy  intentions,  how- 
ever, I found  no  opportunity  of  having 
immediate  word  with  the  man  who  called 
himself  Tragressor,  even  though  I ar- 
rived a bit  early  with  that  purpose  in 
view.  Mrs.  Curzpn  was  already  down- 
stairs— I could  hear  her  giving  some 
final  injunctions  to  the  butler;  and  her 
husband  was  in  the  drawing-room,  paw- 
ing over  the  late  evening  editions.  Cur- 
zon  was  a big  man  with  straight,  hi^ 
shoulders  and  long,  slightly  bowed,  mis- 
mated  legs,  one  of  those  men  who  seem 
to  be  walking  in  any  direction  save  that 
in  which  the^  are  going.  Shock-headed, 
clear-eyed,  big-nosed,  he  was  the  sort  of 
individual  who  could  not  sit  in  an  auto- 
mobile without  making  it  look  like  a 
Ford  car — if  you  understand  what  I 
mean.  But  beneath  his  exterior  he  had 
a lot  of  good  stuff.  I always  got  along 
famously  with  him. 

“Oh,  Phil,”  he  said,  pressing  in  his 
bulging  shirt-front,  “come  on  in.” 

I told  him  I was  looking  for  Tragres- 
sor, and  as  Curzon  suspected  he  might 
be  somewhere  about  the  grounds,  I was 
on  my  way  to  the  door  when  I nearly  ran 
full  into  a picture  which  might  have  ap- 
pealed to  a disinterested  person  as 
rather  attractive.  The  Britisher  was 
descending  the  stairs,  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  bottom  when  Dodo,  on  the 
landing  above,  coughed  playfully  to 
attract  his  attention.  He  paused  and 
turned,  gazing  up  at  her  smiling,  she 
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looking  down,  eyes  sparkling,  face  radi- 
ant. Her  evening  gown  was  of  some 
soft,  flowing,  vague  sea-green  material 
which  set  on  her  perfect  arms  and  shoul- 
ders and  emphasized  the  Dresden  tints 
of  her  complexion  and  the  glory  of  her 
gleaming  coiffure.  It  was  all  so  Romeo- 
esque  that  I dived  through  an  adjoining 
door  into  the  drawing-room,  filled  with 
the  conviction  that  there  are  some  things 
that  mortals — speaking  in  the  sense  of 
. the  third  person — should  not  look  upon. 

^ And  somehow  there  was  the  convic- 
tion that,  whatever  might  happen  to  this 
spurious  Tragressor,  Dodo  would  never 
in  the  wide  world  look  upon  me  with 
that  expression.  Filled  with  depression, 
I walked  into  an  alcove  and  stood  staring 
gloomily  out  upon  the  lawn,  when  a 
rather  forced  laugh  of  Dodo’s,  punctuat- 
ing something  that  Tragressor  was  say- 
ing in  his  crisp,  staccato  voice,  stard^ 
me.  While  the  corner  of  the  alcove  shut 
out 'view  of  the  door,  it  was  most  evident 
that  the  two  had  entered  the  room 
carrying  on  the  conversation  they  had 
begun  in  the  hall.  Dodo’s  low,  dear 
voice  came  before  I could  move  into 
view  or  make  a sound. 

“I  wonder,”  she  was  saying,  half 
playfully,  “if  you  would  ask  that  if  you 
thought  I would  take  it  seriously.”  , 

Tragressor  laughed  shortly.  “I  meant 
it  seriously,  Miss  Curzon.” 

“Be  careful.  I’m  apt  to  be  awfully 
frank.” 

“American  girls  usually  are,  aren’t 
they?” 

“Are  they?  And  this  morning  you 
said  they  were  too  dever  to  be  frank.’’ 

“ Touche,”  he  chuckled,  and  then  his 
voice  changed.  “But  I don’t  want  you 
to  be  clever  now.  I want  you  to  be—” 

Here,  of  course,  were  all  the  easily 
recognizable  preliminaries — all  that  pat- 
ter of  mutual  attraction  which  increases 
in  facility,  poignancy,  and  force  from 
day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  until — 
given  happy  circumstances  of  propin- 
quity, kindred  emotion,  conunon  im- 
pulse— the  fates  join  hands  and  two 
lives  are  sealed. 

In  the  tremendous  surge  of  feeling,  of 
indecisive  impulses,  that  swept  through 
my  mind  , their  words  became  a blur. 
There  was,  for  one  thing,  the  strong  urge 
to  run  out,  waving  my  arms  like  one  of 
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Abbey’s  mural  prophets,  launching  re- 
proach and  denunciation  upon  the  head 
of  this  cool  Rosicrucian  as  a villain,  a 
charlatan,  and  a thief. 

Why  I didn’t  I can’t  ima^ne;  cer- 
tainly I was  wrought  up  to  it.  But  I 
held  back,  quivering,  trembling,  realiz- 
ing that  it  was  too  late  to  make  my 
presence  known  and  pretend  ignorance, 
even  had  my  mood  been  adapted  for  the 
fine  social  art  of  dissembling. 

In  the  end  I did  absolutely  nothing, 
standing  tense  with  my  ears  double 
flapped  until  it  was  evident  that  the 
arrival  of  guests  had  brought  an  end  to 
their  dialogue. 

As  soon  as  I could  I made  my  way  out 
of  the  secluded  corner  and,  working  my 
way  to  Tragressor’s  side,  touched  him 
on  the  arm. 

“Captain  Tragressor,”  I said,  trying 
to  clear  my  throat  of  a damnable  huski- 
ness,  “could  I speak  to  you  a moment.?” 

He  regarded  me  in  smiling  surprise. 
“Why,  certainly,  old  fellow!”  He 
glanced  about  him.  “Do  you  mean 
privately,  or  will — ” 

“I  mean  privately,”  I interrupted, 
grimly.  “At  least  I should  think — ” I 
was  going  to  say  that  I should  have 
thought  seclusion  would  best  suit  his 
Avishes,  considering  what  I had  to  im- 

Eart,  but  I checked  my  Sherlockian 
umor  and  turned  abruptly  toward  the 
smoking-room. 

“Tragressor,”  I opened,  as  we  faced 
each  other  under  a dado  frescoed  with 
hunting-prints,  “I’m  sorry  to  have  to 
speak  to  you — ” I paused,  feeling  my 
way. 

He  was  regarding  me  warily,  or  curi- 
ously, I couldn’t  tell  which.  At  length 
that  wonderful  smile  drifted  over  nis 
face.  Then  with  a movement  infinitely 
beautiful  in  its  suggestiveness  of  fellow- 
ship he  moved  toward  me  and  put  his 
arm  ^bout  my  shoulders. 

“Toler,  I see  it.  I’ve  done  some 
messy,  piffling  thing  to  offend  you.  I’m 
no  end  sorry.  Hang  it!  I am  getting 
better,  and  yet — yet  I seem  always  to 
be  cutting  somebody  or  doing  some 
beastly  fool  thing — ” 

In  the  spell  of  his  charming  personal- 
ity I was  all  but  tongue-tied.  Raging 
inwardly,  there  was  the  knowledge  that, 
impostor  or  not,  I was  loth  to  hurt  him. 
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Yet  it  had  to  be  done,  and  at  once.  As 
I was  bracing  myself  for  a cold,  pungent 
statement  of  fact  he  walked  away  a 
bit. 

“All  right,  old  chap;  out  with  it. 
Let  me  apologize  and  then  we’ll  conclude 
this  business  over  one  of  Curzon’s  inim- 
itable cocktails.” 

“Tragressor — !”  I blazed.  But  before 
I could  say  another  word  Dodo’s  voice 
bore  in. 

“Oh,  Phil,  here  you  are!  That  was 
beastly  hard  luck  this  afternoon — I 
mean  at  the  gymkhana.  It  was  all  my 
fault—” 

“It  wasn’t.  Dodo,”  I replied,  glumly, 
“but  it’s  nice  of  you  to  say  so.” 

She  eyed  me  laughingly.  Her  spirits 
were  radiant.  “Don’t  be  a grouch  just 
because  you  have  to  take  me  in  to 
dinner.” 

“ Have  I ?”  I ought  to  have  been  en- 
thusiastic, but  I wasn’t,  not  a bit. 

“Captain  Tragressor  is  going  to  take 
mother  in,”  she  added. 

I couldn’t  help  glancing  over  my 
shoulder  at  the  man.  His  face  was  abso- 
lutely impassive. 

“Captain  Tragressor  and  I were  talk- 
ing,” I said,  too  anxious  for  her  to  leave 
to  care  about  rudeness. 

“Well,”  she  said,  imperiously,  “you’ll 
have  to  wait  until  later.  Dinner’s  an- 
nounced and  we’re  all  going  in.” 

1 nodded  to  Tragressor,  offered  Dodo 
my  arm,  and  escorted  her  to  the  dining- 
room. 

I am  afraid  I was  the  poorest  sort  of 
company  as  we  made  our  way  to  the 
table,  my  mind  filled,  as  it  was,  with 
Tragressor,  whose  methods  of  deceit, 
designed  as  they  were  to  circumvent  not 
the  intellect,  but  the  heart,  struck  me  as 
a brand-new  sort  of  confidence  game. 

There  were  some  fourteen  guests  at 
table — the  very  best  that  Hempfield 
could  do,  and  not  unworthy  by  any 
American  standard,  Adelia  Curzon  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is 
a speaking  commentary  upon  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  in  this  country,  as 
opposed  to  those  which  this  woman 
would  erect,  that  the  least  eminent  per- 
son dining  was  Steve  Elliott,  a middle- 
aged  no-account,  who  was  spending  a 
life  of  elegant  country  leisure  on  the 
proceeds  of  a rather  magical  emollient 
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which  his  wife’s  late  father  had  compiled 
and  promoted. 

With  the  knowledge  of  something 
fishy  about  Traeressor  fairly  well  dis- 
tributed among  those  at  table,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  atmosphere  about  the 
board  was  vibrant  with  tensity. 

Anything  might  be  said  at  any  time, 
anything  might  happen  at  any  time. 
Never  was  that  subtle  shaft,  the  chance 
remark,  so  laden  with  potential  energy; 
it  was  always  due  at  any  moment  and 
from  anybody.  And  there  sat  Dodo, 
blazing  with  vivacity,  and  Tragressor, 
coolly  insouciant  and  well  bred  and  dis- 
tinguished, and  Adelia  Curzon,  never  so 
grande  dame,  practically  the  only  igno- 
rant persons  in  the  company,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  Curzon,  who 
didn’t  count  at  the  moment,  however 
much  he  might  count  later. 

Imagine,  thus,  the  effect  of  some  such 
unconscious  jeu  d*esprit  of  the  hostess 
as  her  remark  to  the  rector,  who  seemed 
bent  upon  plying  Tragressor  with  ques- 
tions concerning  the  war. 

“Now,  Doctor  Brent,  you  really 
mustn’t.  Captain  Tragressor  simply 
won’t  talk  war.  You’ve  heard,  of  course, 
of  British  modesty.’’  She  glanced  archly 
at  the  man  in  question,  who  smiled  good- 
humoredly. 

Of  course  he  wouldn’t  talk  war!  We 
all  knew  why.  The  rector  manifestly 
knew  why,  and,  being  a stanch  upholder 
of  all  the  convenient  and  more  obvious 
virtues,  was  plainly  bent  upon  testing 
out  the  rumors  he  had  heard. 

“What  proportion  of  time.  Captain,” 
he  persisted,  *‘do  the  men  at  the  front 
spend  in  the  trenches  and  back  of  the 
line?” 

Tragressor’s  brows  knitted,  and  I, 
not  knowing  why,  leaped  in  to  save  him, 
receiving  a grateful  nudge  from  Dodo. 

“It’s  ten  days  in  the  trenches  and 
thirty  days  back,  isn’t  it,  Tragressor?” 
I suggested. 

He  shook  his  head  painfully,  and  as 
we  watched  a change  seemed  to  come 
over  him,  so  that  he  was  no  longer  the 
cool,  languid,  graceful  gallant,  but  in- 
stead a most  pathetic  figure,  which  I, 
at  least,  found  extremely  difficult  to  ob- 
serve with  equanimity. 

“I  don’t  know,  really,  Toler,”  he  said, 
ignoring  the  divine.  “The  fact  is  that — 


that  I got  a beastly  shell  shock,  some- 
where and — ” 

“And  you’re  simply  not  to  talk  about 
it,”  Dodo  interrupted,  fla^ng  a glance 
at  the  rector,  a cartoon  of  whom  adorned 
the  hunt-club  smoking-room  with  the 
rather  irreverent  caption,  “Our  Sporting 
Parson.”  The  girl  was  flushing  viv- 
idly. “You  know  you’re  rememlbering 
oceans  more  every  day,  Captain  Tra- 
gressor.” 

All  ears,  of  course,  caught  the  pro- 
prietaiy^  note.  But  the  Englishman 
with  his  charming  smile  averred  that  he 
jolly  well  teas  catching  up  on  his  past — 
thanks  to  the  most  accomplished  physi- 
cian he  had  yet  encountered. 

“Catching  up”  was  not  bad,  I 
thought,  my  mind  running  over  the 
tales — “of  most  disastrous  chances;  of 
moving  accident  by  flood  and  field;  of 
hair-breadth  ’scapes  i’  the  imminent 
deadly  breach;  of  being  taken  by  the 
insolent  foe”  — wherewith  Tra^essor 
had,  no  doubt,  beguiled  our  fair  Desde- 
mona.  How  paltry  my  stories  of  ambu- 
lance detail  on  the  French  front,  where- 
with I had  originally  interested  Dodo, 
must  have  seemed  in  the  flush  of  evi- 
dence as  furnished  by  a real  fighter!  But 
Ethel,  nudging  me,  bore  in  upon  my 
reverie.  She  was  seated  at  my  left. 

“What  more  convenient  pose  than 
aphasia?”  she  whispered.  “I  really 
think,*  Phil,  you’d  better  get  hold  of  that 
chap.  Affairs  are  getting  a bit  too  thick 
for  comfort.” 

So  I thought.  But  there  was  nothing 
I could  do  for  the  time  being  but  to 
watch  for  danger  signals  and  save  Dodo, 
and,  yes,  Tragressor — ^who,  after  all,  was 
my  particular  meat — ^from  as  much  an- 
noyance as  possible. 

As  for  Tragressor,  I had  just  reached 
the  decision  to  corral  him  as  soon  as  we 
rose  from  the  table  and  broach  the  mat- 
ter in  a spirit  of  easy  fellowship,  which  I 
fancied  would  carry  me  farther  than  the 
ten,  twent’,  thirt’  tragedy  hero  whom  I 
had  emulated  in  the  original  instance, 
and  was  settling  down  to  the  roast  and 
champagne  when  a footman  advanced  to 
my  side. 

“There’s  a telephone  call  for  you,  Mr. 
Toler,”  he  said. 

So  electric  was  the  atmosphere  that 
almost  every  one  started  bolt-upright,  as 
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though  in  the  simple  summons  were  the  of  the  most  interesting  young  women  I 
detonator  which  would  set  off  this  whole  have  ever  seen. 

situation  with  a roar.  Somehow  or  I am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
other  I left  the  table  with  the  same  idea,  Du  Maurier  used  to  draw  some  perfectly 
but  I hadn’t  realized  how  fanciful  my  hideous  girls;  but  sometimes  he  hit  it, 
subconscious  mind  had  held  the  idea  to  and  when  he  did  there  was  nothing 
be  until,  in  response  to  my  hello,  I heard  whatever  to  say.  He  hit  it  in  one  or  two 
my  father’s  deep,  precise  voice  rumbling  of  his  sketches  of  Trilby.  This  girl  sit- 
over  the  wire.  ting  here  in  our  library  reminded  me  of 

“That  you,  Phil?  I want  you  to  make  them.  She  was  supple,  graceful,  finely 
your  excuses  and  come  home  at  once  shouldered,  and  neither  tall  nor  short. 
There’s  something  rather  importanthexe.  But  her  level  blue-gray  eyes,  looking  out 
..  . . No,  your  mother  is  quite  wdl.  from  beneath  a brow  not  too  broad, 
Huiw.”  , , , , , but  squarely  modeled,  her  lips  inimitably 

“^^at  is  it,  Phil?”  My  sister’s  voice  sculped,  and  her  cheeks  faintly  revealing 
drilled  with  eagerness  as  I entered  the  color,  her  chestnut  hair — ^diese  were  the 
ipom  and  approached  Mrs.  Curzon  with  dominating  features  that  caught  my 
the  request  for  my  conge.  _ eyes  and  held  them. 

“Father  wants  me — something  that  ^ “This,  Philip,”  said  my  father,  gestur- 
has  come  up  in  business,  I suppose,”  I ing  in  his  stately  way,  “is  Sir  Arthur 
growled  to  Ethel  as  I passed  her.  Ballantyne.” 

She  grimaced  sympathetically,  know-  I bowed,  somewhat  enlightened,  and 
ing  how  I detested  finance  even  under  yet  resentful  that  my  father  should  have 
^e  most  favorable  conditions,  being  a summoned  me  from  a formal  dinner  on  a 
literary  man  by  ^ inclination,  tempera-  matter  of  business;  . for  this,  of  course, 
ment,  and  avocation.  But  I had  no  real  was  what  it  was.  Sir  Arthur,  as  I readdy 
idea  Ik  had  anj^hing  of  business  mo-  recalled,  being  a banking  connection 
ment  in  mind;  it  was  Saturday  night,  which  Toler  & Co.  had  formed  soon  after 
for  one  thing,  and  business  problems  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
acute  nature  usually  run  from  Monday  “He  is,”  my  father  went  on,  “an  old 
until  Friday  afternoon.  On  the  other  friend  of  the  family  of  Captain  Tragres- 
hand,  whatever  it  was  could  not  be  other  sor,  of  whom  you  have  spoken  so  fre- 
than  of  extreme  importance,  since  my  quently.  He,  in  fact,  accompanied  the 
punctilious  father  was  the  last  of  all  per-  captain  to  this  country.”  He  paused 
sons  unnecessarily  to  butt  in  on  a formal  and  turned,  while  I endeav(H«d  to  force 
dinner  party.  my  features  into  some  semblance  of 

As  I tooled  my  runabout  up  to  the  polite  repose, 
house  I had  to  turn  out  for  a limousine  “And  this,  Philip,”  he  went  on,  “is 
which  occupied  a space  directly  in  front  Miss  Ballantyne — Captain  Tragressor’s 
of  the  veranda  steps.  Visitors,  evidently,  hancee.  I believe  I understood  you  to 
A moment  later  I was  in  the  library,  that  effect.  Sir  Arthur?” 
confronting  a gray-whiskered  gentleman  The  man  gestured.  _ “Oh  yes,”  he 
of  heavy  British  respectability — and  one  smiled;  “quite  so — quite  so.” 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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IN  the  trenches  which  reach  from  Flanders 
to  the  Swiss  border^  and  back  of  these 
trenches  in  the  reserve  and  base  camps, 
in  the  training  stations,  in  the  villagj^ 
and  towns  where  the  Allied  troops  are  bil- 
leted, in  the  posts  of  debarkation  and  at 
naval  bases,  a multitude  of  men  wearing  the 
Red  Triangle  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  are  serving  the  Allied  fighting 
forces  in  multifarious  ways.  The  effective- 
ness and  range  of  this  service  far  exceed  the 
achievements  of  the  Association  workers  in 
earlier  wars  and  have  won  the  fullest  approval 
and  heartiest  admiration  of  the  officers,  en- 
listed men,  and  government  leaders  of  the 
various  nations  concerned.  Great  Britain, 
including  her  self-governing  dominions  and 
colonies  has  more  than  five  hundred  Associa- 
tion centers  among  the  troops  in  France  who 
fight  under  the  Union  Jack.  In  dugouts, 
cellars,  stables,  ruined  houses,  and,  in  re- 
gions less  devastated  by  shellfire,  in  tents 
and  huts,  these  constructive  activities  that 
bring  comfort,  utilize  leisure  time,  and  con- 
serve health,  character,  and  faith,  are  being 
conducted.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the 
war,  through  ways  of  friendly  co-operation, 
America  aided  in  the  maintenance  of  similar 
centers  for  the  French  Army.  Now  that  the 


United  States  is  an  active  participant  in  the 
vast  tragic  drama,  many  hundreds  of  Asso- 
ciation leaders  have  gone  overseas  to  carry 
on  this  ministry  for  American  soldiers  and 
sailors.  On  January  i,  1918,  about  ei^ht 
hundred  such  workers  had  reached  France,  in- 
cluding more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
women  who  serve  in  the  canteens  and  so  keep 
before  our  fighting  forces  a reminder  of 
American  ideals  of  womanhood.  Other 
American  Red  Triangle  workers  are  making 
possible  a great  increase  in  the  number  of 
similar  centers  for  French  troops  and  for 
those  of  Italy,  for  in  both  these  armies  the 
commanders-in-chief  have  asked  for  a maxi- 
mum of  co-o^ration  from  the  American 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  expense  of  all  phases  of 
this  work  in  France  and  Italy  as  carried  on 
by  American  workers  will  soon  amount  to 
about  two  million  dollars  a month.  The 
story  of  the  Red  Triangle  achievements  on 
the  Western  front,  only  a part  of  the  far 
larger  story  of  Association  activities  in  this 
war,  has  nowhere  been  more  finely  or  more 
dramatically  told  than  in  this  article  by  Mr. 
Francis  B.  S^re,  who  for  months  was  an 
exceedingly  effective  member  of  the  head- 
quarters group  of  American  Association 
workers  in  France.  John  R.  Mott. 


F it  wasn’t  fer  the 
bloody  blokes  in  the 
bleedin’  ’uts,  it  ’u’d  be 
a ’ell  of  a time  in  the 
British  Army.” 

The  speaker  was  an 
English  Tommy  in  one 
A.  huts  “somewhere  in 
France”;  he  was  voicing  an  apprecia- 
tion in  his  own  genuine  way  of  a work 
the  vastness  and  complexity  of  which,  I 
fancy,  can  be  but  little  understood  or 
appreciated  in  America.  Our  imagina- 
tions can  function  only  in  the  smaller 
units  or  groups  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed; so  that  the  statement  that  over 
37,000,000  men  are  to-day  under  arms 
does  not  profoundly  move  us.  The  hu- 
man mind  is  unable  to  grasp  the  appall- 
ing magnitude  of  the  war — least  of  all 


the  mind  of  one  living  three  thousand 
iniles  away  from  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flict, in  a country  where  the  real  tragedy 
and  sacrifice  of  war  have  not  yet  ap- 
peared. It  is  with  a sense  almost  of  the 
impossible,  therefore,  that  one  attempts 
to  bring  home  to  Americans  a realization 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  need  among  the 
armies  abroad  and  of  the  vastness  of 
the  work  undertaken  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
to  meet  that  need. 

In  a certain  corner  of  France  to-day, 
behind  one  small  section  of  the  long 
battle-line,  there  are  massed  one  million 
men.  What  that  means  no  one  can  grasp 
unless  he  has  moved  in  and  out  among 
the  lines  some  evening  when  a push  is 
on  and  watched  the  endless  movement 
to  and  fro — has  seen  the  mile  after  mile 
of  muddy  camp-ground  swarming  with 
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soldiers  preparing  to  go  up  into  the 
trenches,  or  nas  ndden  past  the  acres  of 
supplies,  guns,  ammunition,  and  horses. 
He  must  stand  beside  the  road  and 
watch  the  long  line  of  traffic  that  goes 
on  all  night  without  cessation — the 
ceaseless  columns  of  soldiers  in  khaki 
with  their  steel  helmets  on  their  heads, 
their  gas-masks  and  kits  slung  across 
their  backs,  and  their  rifles  on  their 
shoulders,  swinging  by  with  grave,  set 
faces;  the  huge  guns  ponderously  lum- 
bering over  the  roughly  paved  str^t; 
the  trains  of  clattering  ammunition- 
w^ons;  the  reat  fleets  of  lorries  loaded 
wiim  unending  supplies;  the  soup- 
•kitchens;  the  empty  ambulances— a 
great  and  endless  stream  of  life  surging 
forward  to  meet  ruin  and  agony  and 
death;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  an- 
other endless  stream  of  the  broken  and 
crushed,  returning  from  the  trenches — 
great  trains  of  red-crossed  motor-ambu- 
lances, carrying  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  limp  forms,  wrapped  in  dirty,  blood- 
soaked  blankets;  marching  soldiers, 
dirty,  disheveled,  and  dog-tired,  return- 
ing from  the  trenches;  disabled  guns; 
empty  lorries;  broken  wagons;  and  all 
that  is  worth  bringing  back  after  the 
touch  of  war.  Or  he  must  stand  just 
back  of  the  line  at  night  and  see  the  sky 
alight  with  the  flashes  of  the  great  guns, 
not  in  one  or  two  or  three  places,  but 
the  whole  horizon  aflame  with  that  weird 
light  as  far  as  eye  can  reach;  and  he 
must  feel  the  tremble  of  the  very  earth 
as  the  great  guns  hurl  their  tons  of  pro- 
jectiles miles  away  into  the  enemy  lines. 
It  is  vastness  on  a scale  which  the  world 
never  imagined  before — vastness  such  as 
multiplies  a hundredfold  the  difficulties 
of  any  organization  which  undertakes  to 
play  a real  part  in  the  lives  of  those  end- 
less lines  of  soldiers,  and  to  make  its  in- 
fluence profoundly  felt  throughout  that 
stimendous  and  gigantic  array. 

Furthermore,  the  problem  changes  in 
its  aspects  with  every  movement  of  the 
scddiers.  The  methods  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  troops  in  home  training-camps 
will  not  suffice  when  the  soldiers  are  in 
transport.  Still  other  methods  must  be 
followed  when  the  soldiers  reach  the 
great  base  camps  in  France,  or  as  they 
move  on  “ up  the  line”  in  railway  transit. 
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or  dwell  in  quarters  under  shell -fire 
in  the  shattered  towns,  or  take  their 
places  on  the  firing-line.  At  each 
stage  the  problem  requires  a different 
solution. 

Never  in  all  history  has  there  been 
such  an  assemblage  of  the  manhood  of 
the  world  as  that  met  on  the  plains  of 
France  to-day.  In  one  of  the  great 
English  base  camps  are  gathered  count- 
less thousands  of  men  in  khaki  from 
every  county  cf  England;  hordes  of 
dark-skinned  East-Indians  in  pictu- 
resque turbans  and  native  uniforms  of 
khaki;  men  with  tanned  faces  from  the 
wind-swept  plains  of  far-away  Australia; 
Scotch  Highlanders  in  their  khaki  kilts 
and  gray  tam-o’-shanters;  New-Zea- 
landers  in  their  broad-brimmed  felt  hats; 
Canadians;  West-Indians;  South-Afri- 
cans — men  from  every  corner  of  the 
far-flung  British  Empire;  gallant 
gians;  Frenchmen  in  their  blue  uniforms; 
swarthy  Arabs  from  northern  Africa  in 
■their  red  fezzes;  Chinese  coolies  from  the 
Far  East;  German  prisoners  in  their 
faded  gray-green — men  from  every  readi 
and  quarter  of  the  world.  There  has  been 
nothing  like  it  since  the  days  of  the  old 
Crusades;  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  there  has  been  never  such  an 
opportunity  to  minister  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  world.  In  a vast  tented  city, 
covering  the  French  plain  for  miles,  this 
motley  throng  dwells  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  receiving  the  last  word  of  instruc- 
tion in  bombing,  in  the  use  of  gas-masks, 
on  where  and  how  most  eflPectively  to 
thrust  the  bayonet  home.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  thoughts  of  these  men  who 
are,  most  of  them,  thousands  of  miles 
from  home  in  a strange  land,  and 
stripped  of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
who  are  preparing  themselves  to  enter 
the  most  horrible  experiences  that  this 
world  can  offer.  Little  wonder  that  they 
are  thinking  as  they  have  never  thought 
before,  and  wondering,  amid  the  tragedy 
and  the  ruin  all  around,  what,  after  all, 
in  life  and  death  is  worth  while  and 
fundamental.  Was  there  ever  such  an 
opportunity  for  a creative,  healing  work 
for  the  bodies  and  minds  and  souls  of 
men? 

Into  such  a field  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
been  privileged  to  enter.  In  the  center 
of  eacn  group  of  tents  is  erected  a hu^ 
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wooden  structure,  known  as  a “hut,” 
marked  at  each  end  with  a bright-red 
triangle.  The  hut  usually  contains  a 
“canteen-room,”  a large  lecture-hall, 
and  a number  of  smaller  rooms  for 
classes  and  group  meetings.  In  this 
building  and  on  the  athletic  held  close 
W centers  the  camp  life  of  the  troops. 
The  canteen-room,  a large  lounging- 
place,  fitted  up  with  board  benches  and 
tables,  decorated  with  gay  bunting  or 
bright  pictures  of  home  life,  or  possibly 
with  wall-paintings  done  by  some  soldier 
decorator,  is  usually  thronged  with 
troops  at  every  hour  of  the  day  when 
soldiers  can  be  found  off  duty;  for  it  is 
generally  the  only  place  in  camp  where 
soldiers  can  gather  for  recreational  or 
social  purposes.  At  one  end,  by  the 
canteen  counter,  lined  up  fo  get  their 
hot  coffee,  their  buns,  crackers,  sweet 
chocolate,  sandwiches,  or  the  like,  are 
crowds  of  soldiers;  others  are  sitting  at 
the  tables,  writing  letters  home  on  the 
stationery  furnished  them;  still  others 
are  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  gath- 
ered around  the  piano  or  victrola,  play- 
ing the  tunes  they  used  to  play  at  home; 
many  are  reading  the  home  newspapers 
and  magazines  which  are  given  out  at  the 
counter,  or  selecting  books  from  the 
library,  or  matching  their  wits  in  friend- 
ly games  of  checkers.  Outside  on  the 
athletic  held,  during  such  afternoons  as 
they  are  not  on  duty,  crowds  of  soldiers 
are  delighting  in  games  of  baseball, 
handball,  or  volley  ball,  or  watching  a 
lively  boxing  or  wrestling  match,  or  tak- 
ing part  in  intercompany  held  contests. 
The  silent  psychological  inhuence  of  the 
few  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  upon  these 
masses  of  troops  is  a striking  and  inter- 
esting phenomenon.  Because  of  their 
presence,  there  seems  to  prevail  all  un- 
consciously, a hner  spirit,  an  atmosphere 
of  good-fellowship,  of  clean  sportsman- 
ship, of  manliness  at  its  best,  that  is 
no  small  factor  in  making  up  the  tone 
and  morale  of  the  camp.  In  another 
part  of  the  hut  is  a large  lecture-room 
with  a stage  at  one  end;  here  are  given 
in  the  evenings  educational  lectures,  sol- 
dier minstrel  shows,  musical  entertain- 
ments, cinema  shows,  patriotic  ad- 
dresses, and  religious  talks;  and  here, 
too,  are  generally  held  the  Sunday  re- 
ligious services  and  meetings.  Scarcely 
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an  evening  goes  by  that  does  not  see 
these  halls  packed  to  the  doors.  I have 
seen  them  so  crowded,  on  the  occasion 
of  some  stirring  religious  talk,  that  after 
the  benches  were  all  filled  and  the  stand- 
ing room  taken,  soldiers  kept  crowding 
in  through  the  windows  to  sit  on  the 
floor  of  the  platform,  and  others  re- 
mained standing  outside  to  listen  to  the 
speaker  through  the  windows.  Surging 
in  and  out  of  the  thirty  huts  in  one  of 
these  base  camps  there  pass  daily  actu- 
ally sixty  thousand  men  of  every  race 
and  creed;  every  night  between  ten  and 
fifteen  thousand  men  are  listening  to 
educational  lectures  and  entertainments; 
on  two  nights  every  week  a like  number 
are  crowding  in  to  hear  religious  talks. 
That  is  why  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  feels  called 
upon  to  secure  the  best  talent  in  the 
country  for  this  work,  the  most  accom- 
plished singers  and  musicians,  the  most 
gifted  lecturers,  the  ablest  and  most 
winning  religious  leaders.  The  briefness 
of  the  soldiers’  stay  at  the  base  camps 
necessitates  peculiarly  Intensive  pro- 
rams of  educational  and  religious  work; 
esides  the  large  meetings  and  lectures, 
small  Bible  study  classes  and  informal 
discussion  groups  are  carried  on.  So 
effective  has  this  work  proved  that  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  men  have  gone  “up 
the  line”  and  faced  death  with  smiles 
upon  their  faces,  because,  at  last  just 
before  the  end  they  had  found  what 
death  cannot  take  away — ^they  had 
come  to  know  Jesus  Christ. 

Closer  to  the  firing-line  all  larm 
buildings  become  impossible.  Not  only 
would  they  be  seen  by  the  enemy 
aeroplanes  and  shelled  to  bits,  but  it 
would  be  unsafe,  from  a military  view- 
point, to  mass  so  many  troops  where 
they  could  be  seen  and  shelled  together. 
The  “huts”  becoming  impossible,  and, 
large  meetings  being  unsafe,  the  V.  M. 
C.  A.  must  devise  smaller  units,  and,  in 
company  with  the  soldiers  whom  it  seeks 
to  serve,  go  underground.  If  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  must  work  in  the 
preat  base  camps  are  unusual,  they  are 
infinitely  more  so  in  the  desolated  towns 
under  enemy  shellfire. 

We  are  walking  through  the  streets  of 
one  of  these  ruined  cities  some  two 
or  three  miles  behind  the  front-line 
trenches.  Only  a short  time  ago  it  was 
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iatl’rob  wirh  life  and  activity  and  ^toit  tngs.  A maehine-giin  einplacemeiit  corn- 
dtiction.  it  is jsHedf  isnd  ntands  tbe  square,  and  barbed-wire  cn- 

and  its  stteets,  tinglenieiTts  in  eA'idence  fur  use  in 

diers,  ate  emitry-;:  « litetaHy  vase  tlie  iiiermans  sbfnild  attack.  We 

the  deyd;  iEvdry  past  eathedritl;  it  /is  mtw  a 

tlte  wdiiiie  of  aOyttdilit  sh^  ' JH.irt  with  t^ediendouiiWsdls,  ^Thd 

inM  what  is  left  dbt  star 

foHowfcd  by  a loud  e^tdsidb  whay  was  qftcy  its  nayy  novF  a hq^' 

soun  d of  fall  ini'  d ehr  ft ; and  we  know  pile  of  fallen  t«;a  sonry . VV  e pass  tin  and 
that , apntljet  hvuise  has  gone;  The  tiitn  a cqrnet;  the  wall  of  w'hat  W5«s 

Streets  afe  lthed'  wdth  tattered  walls^  a ftinnerly  honr/e  of  the  \vt'U-t{>- 

shatft'red  dVasonryi  here  a great  coriier  do  a large  red 

is  corn  fiiift 'of  a huilding.  levying  :the  tr^an^lC,^  reach  the  dt}cir,  '5ev,- 

iO>t>f  bangKigi  there  thd  w side  of  a erat  Tr..  M secretaiics  WH'Ict^ce 

house-  is  cdtnplecely  gim^^  we  pass..  )is  and  take  «s  ir>5'dt.  Here  rhey  have 
we  cah  Ti'ee  into-  rhft  lived  through  all  the  furious  shelling  of 

$orote;Of  thern  are  mere  mas  dehris;  the  preoiding  months.,  serying  hot  cofFee 

otlK^r.?  itJmaiii,  juHr  as  they  ‘ivere  left  that  and  caring  for  the  needs  of  rhousands  of 

wild,  night  ded  in  soldiers;  arid,  strangely  enough,  thft 

thuir  terror  hefiue  rhft  <Micc‘nu rig  H house,  the  ground-flcK-ir  rtXims.  of  which 
in  .Some  roomftwc  Can  see  the'  pictures  have  hccn  crow'd.eti  witlv  troops  ni|£»ht 

still  hanging  on  . the,  w alls,  a.nd  hooks  afcer  night,  is  the  ardy  onftiit^  t 

lying  mi  the;  tables,  f n others,  lace  ity  which  has  u<it  heftr;partiaily  ft 

curt'ainy  ave  .hangittg  by  hnrken  ’'■vindow*-  hy Germ. in  sKcjls,  'f  he  .ypptr  .sttirftft 

frathes,  and  hur.ean  drawers  are  Half-  scaMOl  with  sH'riiprtCr 

drawm  cHJt  as  though  tvi  allow  the  hasty  fragTnent;s*  aronor  irr  UseyV  thcktCr^^^^ 

snarrlijrig  of  a few  helangrog^s;  in  one  are  sleeping  uo:di'fgrojiHd  in  what  ft;is 

rrM’m  is  a if  ttl  c Cra  die  wi  tfi  :th  e Co^'v.r  fr.t  oiitc  w iffc.-i'cl  I at,  w ith  the  ftopr  a hoy  e 

still  throwTj'/  TO  every'-  thein  ian4haft,gvd  and  bomb-prooft’4. 

where,  and  dtAotatio;ni v l^iey  tell  iift  to  oUr  surprise.,:  that  the 

We  Walk  down  ,ti;i’  tlre  reft  rrab^s^^  seenuftgly 

gaiinf  ruins  ;arc  all  that  .ft.  left  of  \vhat  Sfoop  w e Icarft  rhat  under  the  city  is 
were  once  rn,igniftCerit  old  public  build-  a vast  network  of  laby  rinthine  ccliars 
Vou  cssryi.— rtiv'ei.i / 
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certain  fainous  ridge  which  we  came  to 

We  were 


and  i(«ie  t'vctuns  about  suriseti 

criMsing  ;i  t>attl^tjeld  hut  freshly  tafccti 
r A,  from  the  enemy;  it  was  like  a nighrrnan? 
ighf  t>f  desolation,  i he  trees  had  been  mostly 
?ja;y^  shot  away;’  only  a few  dead  trunks  and 
limbs  letnained.  Picking  otir 
iggsL  way  past  great  shell  craters,  htaity  of 
>ritg  thein  twenty  f^t  iri  diameter  and  twelve 
■ ' feet  deepi,  we  came 

;■  ' y ' ■ y finally  tp  what  was  left 

■ ^ .y  pf  the  old  English  ftonr- 

r;  line  trenches.  ; There 

' they  still  were,  dam- 

J||n  .tged  atid  broken  by 

sbeli  - fire,  but  plainly 
where  p^r  hu- 
bcings  had  lived 
We  start 


a ^dy"; 

SVABBiHC  OK  A V.  U.  C.  A.  J>TW,T)  tW  ve.AlCt'f,  shellS  IS 

still  beside  it.  The 
ground,  plowed  and 

up  m the  they  art  giving  cHurtted  by  titank  fpree^^^^  is  a terrible 

out  ninety  gallons  of  hot  coffee  every,  mass  cd;  twisted 

night.  VYo  iisfe  what  chance  fV»r  rCst  mefitSiSt^lshcH  fcagmfcnts^  timbers  and 
they  have,  and  are  told  that  a few  days  hits  bf  c^tHtvre  empN^^  pieces  of 

before  of  cbeni  spent  bis  tihk  lUty  sKfapneiv  brukco  'rifles,  unex- 

loadiji^  hoses  ;i:>r  supplies  from  fiyh  kt  • huriian  blood 

the  iSfitrncAuV  irntd  tbrtk  the  shattered  and  ghastly 

ing,  :i»nd  tiirnyd  in  at  last  , only  hih  0d  in  front  of  the  Eng- 

called  QUt  a few  tnoinerifK  later  by  can  hear  the  English 

arrival  ol -fj'iiah  tiu'jps>  whom  jk*  .speol-  - ptojecfdes  gc;  Nvhiping  apd  hurtling  over 
the  of  the  rnoTfring  Serving.  As  our  heads,  Tbp 

we  Wat.dt  thetTi  at  their  stork  we  begin  screaming  hack,  siikkmg  out  the  English 

to  itmlerStaud  th.it  a cup  of  hot  coffee  batteries,  ai»d  throwntg  high  into  the  air 

and  a hie  of  <heery  attousphete  may  great  columris  tff  earth  Far- 

sonV'.timcs  preach  the;  must  doouent  eff  t her  and  farther  wt  tHfike  Opr  waj'^  up 

serinOu.s.  toward  the  presuit  frtmo  luk^  the  ai- 

Still  nearer  tlvt  firing-line,  often  only  mosphefe  prows  stu  unhealthy  with  flying 
a few  hundred  yards  back  of  the:  ffoiity^^  bursting  shells  thar  we  are 

line  trenches,  arc  the  httlc  V.  Al.  Ct  A.  n^t  surr>'  to  reach  the  little  ncd-rriangle 

dugt'Uts  for  serving  the  trc>opv  ;ii  they  sign  beside  the  cnrratHte  tp  a dugout; 

enter  and  leave  the  i tenches.  I thwk  he  dive  inro  the  dugputt  feeling  uurivay 

of  a typical  dugotn  near  the  cicxt  of  a down  the  steep  4tepii,  At  first  tve  can 
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“quiet  toonis”  of  the  A'^arious  huts 
throUghuut  the  anriV  wnes,  ptiuring  our 
thteir  fjearts  ill  silerif  prayer,  1 think  of 
tke  failway-statjon  hutiS  wIiiiice  tired  and 
huhgfv  ffpoips.  beiiig  tfcanspqrted  by  r:iil 
frotn  toe  bast  caiiipsv  up  ti>  the  fpinit,  and 
compent^d  to  Wait  during  fon^  tiight 
hours  between  trains,  find  their  iwiy 
shelter  and  sleeping 
atconixtiodations  in 

the  y,  €,  A.  1; 

'■  ■■.can^'see' the  traveb 

k $^  stuiiieiJ  soldiers, 

loaded  down  with 
their  full  kitt!.  poiir- 

railway  carriages,  at 
milP  two  in  the  niorning, 

|gj|||fi  dumped  out  on  a 

rfl^  cheerless  station 

ifwv'  plstforrq  at  a junc- 

OSk  tiou  point  not  far 

from  the  front,  and 
I then,  catching  sight 


see  nothing;  then  by  the  dim  light  of  a 
s^ittytwgvGindfe  we  can  mike  out  the 
hums  blf  tHwqiSf  in  their  steel  helmets 
gathep^  us.  Over  in  the  rear 

a out  hot  coffee, 

Tte  mew  in  from  the  front 

tFeriches^  which  are  only  eight  hundred 
yards  aw^y  tVom.  us ; they  are,  silent  for 
the  most  part,  tir  ■ 
talking’ ih  kwvv  sUbt 
dued  (ones,  't  he 
darkness,  the  friui-  I,  ■ : y 

phere,  the  cramped 


ting  rpr  a mmmtj' 
that  is  like  a |tesrf. 
sv  i thou  t p t ICC  . 
Twace  the  week  be- 
fore orderlies  were 
killed  here  while 
serving  the.  troops;  U 
rieighbiiring  dugour 
only  a short  time  be- 
fore wj^s  enssidied  to 
bits  'with  every  one 
in  Yet  the  scert- 
taty  in  cfialBe  shows 
us  a map  of  all  the 
trenches  and.  ex- 
plains hew  he  is 
crowding  more  and 
more  dugouts  to  the 
front.  “The  'Y-  M,’ 
must  follow  the 
ttrasps 'wherever  thejr 
go,”  he  tells  me, 
-^*The  thicker  the 

shell-fire  the  greater 
,1—. »> 


of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
hut,  all  crow'ding 
into  ivhat  seems  like 
the  one.  chtc-rful  spot 
on  the  horizon.  I 
can  see  their  tired 
faces  lighting  up 
with  genuine  pleas- 
ure* ar  the  cneerv 
woids  of  the  English 
I'jdies  at  rlie  i:anfeei\. 
serving  hot  coffee 
and  sandwiches  all 
night  long  to  each 
amving  rtain-lnad,  1 
can  see  vjiero  as  they 
pass  into  .the  dornn- 
lory  and  walk  past 
roWs  of  hunks  Kited 
witl)  sleeping  sol- 
diers, fill  they  find 
some  empty  places,  and  there  stretch 
out  3fl  yhet.t  Id^nkets,  with  their  knap- 
sac-k^s  fi>jr-pdfLi^  to  secure  a few  hours’ 

M,  C,  A.  emergency 
wOr^  WdiCii  Vj  i^eat  push  i$  on  and  rhi; 
#buniled  l^ddters  are  t&rirning  back 
ffonrtbe  fronf  fe'erall.y  by  the  thpusandsi^ 
tna  imed  and  tOrP  ani.l  bieedioff  The 
nUinbvrS:  ate  ; \*a^r  that  the  sf retcher- 
beartTS’  van  only  attend  pj  the  priistr^re 
wptlniied;  all  thii^e  who  cati  manage  tc 


the  need/’  k'~: 

'bo  adaptable  tv* 
ever-changing  coTulj- 
tions  is  the  organaa- 
tion  of  the  Y,  M.  C,  A^.  and  so  varied  is 
its  work,  that  it  i$  possible tn  give  only  a 
few\  random  pictures  of  the  VV  M C;  A. 
in  action  throiighonC  the  arm^y  in 

E'rance.  1 think  of 

croivded  with  East-Iodiah  in 

their  tiirbans  and  native  uniforms,  being: 
served  with  native  fijod  brought  by  the- 
British  government  all  the  Avsy  from 
India,  all  e,aste  dropped  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Y,  M.  v.  .A.  I think  of 
the  coundKSfi  soldiers  kneeling  in  the 
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walk  or  crawl,  known  as  the  “walking 
wounded,”  must  make  their  own  way 
as  best  they  can  to  the  first-aid  stations. 
By  the  side  of  these  first-aid  stations  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  takes  its  place;  and  all  the 
walking  wounded  who  come  in  are  given 
hot  coffee  and  made  as  comfortable  as 

Eossible  while  they  wait,  sometimes 
ours,  for  the  overcrowded  ambulances 
to  take  them  to  the  hospitals  in  the  rear. 

Or,  again,  I think  of  the  work  in  the 
English  army  for  relatives  of  wounded 
men.  In  certain  cases  where  soldiers  are 
gravely  wounded  the  surgeons  report 
that  the  best  tonic — perhaps  the  only 
hope  of  recovery — would  be  the  cheering 
sight  of  a loved  face  from  home.  The 
word  then  goes  out  to  the  military  au- 
thorities, who  usually  give  the  requisite 
permission,  whereupon  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
undertakes  to  bring  the  wife  or  sweet- 
heart or  mother  from  the  Channel  coast 
by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  transport  to  the  cotside 
of  the  wounded  man.  I see  the  little 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  hostel  by  the  side  of  one 
of  the  hospital  camps,  where  lie  thou- 
sands of  gassed  or  wounded  men.  In  that 
little  hostel  are  met  together  relatives 
from  all  over  England,  made  one  by 
their  common  grief;  their  hearts,  tom 
between  hope  and  gripping  fear,  are 
centered  in  the  great  hospital  encamp- 
ment across  the  road  where  Destiny  is 
busy  settling  the  great  issues  of  life  and 
death.  Here  each  one  is  waiting,  per- 
haps to  help  her  loved  one  stru^le  back 
to  life,  or  else,  if  that  cannot  1^,  to  be 
with  him  at  the  end,  and  finally,  in  the 
pathetic  little  room  at  the  corner  of  the 
encampment,  separated  by  a small  glass 
window  from  the  body  laid  out  before  a 
little  altar,  to  bid  a last  good-by.  Can 
one  ever  describe  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
means  to  them? 

Such  is  the  work  as  it  has  developed 
among  the  English  and  Canadian  armies, 
and  as  it  is  fast  developing  among  the 
American  soldiers  in  France.  When  the 
first  detachment  of  American  troops  ar- 
rived the  military  authorities  had  had 
no  opportunity  to  send  previous  notifi- 
cation to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  and  so  the 
first  troops  found  themselves  quartered 
in  little  French  peasant  towns,  with  no 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  or  tents  in  sight.  The 
soldiers,  most  of  them  from  comfortable 
American  homes,  were  billeted  in  dirty 
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bams,  in  dirtier  outhouses,  or  wherever 
a roof  could  be  found,  sometimes  with 
the  cattle  below  them  and  the  chickens 
above;  they  were  eating  their  mess  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  and  washing 
their  clothes  in  neighboring  streams. 
There  was  no  place  in  the  whole  village 
where  they  could  gather  to  write  letters, 
to  play  games,  or  to  read;  no  books  or 
magazines  were  to  be  had  at  any  price; 
they  could  purchase  no  tobacco,  cnoco- 
late,  or  soft  drinks;  the  little  towns 
seemed  absolutely  barren  of  recreation 
or  amusement  of  any  legitimate  kind. 
Furthermore,  they  had  had  no  letters 
from  America  since  they  had  left;  and 
they  were  in  a strange  country  whose 
language  and  customs  they  did  not  un- 
derstand. With  only  evil  ways  in  which 
to  spend  money  burning  in  their  pockets, 
with  seemingly  nothing  to  occupy  their 
minds  or  to  relieve  the  dull  monotony 
of  idle  evenings,  small  wonder  tha't 
many  of  them  began  to  get  lopely  and 
homesick  or  to  drift  along  dangerous 
paths.  It  was  not  many  days  before 
officers  began  to  send  to  our  Paris  head- 
quarters hurry  calls  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.: 
“For  God’s  sake  come  down  before  it’s 
too  late  and  do  something  for  my  men !” 
We  strained  to  do  our  utmost  with  the 
limited  resources  at  hand;  we  endeav- 
ored to  cover  every  place  where  troops 
were  stationed  in  substantial  numbers; 
for  we  well  understood  the  significance 
of  those  calls.  Ten  days  after  the  ar- 
rival in  camp  of  one  of  the  secretaries 
whom  we  had  hastily  despatched,  he 
sent  back  the  following  typical  program, 
which  he  had  arranged  “ as  a starter  to 
show  the  boys  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
on  the  job.” 

Monday  evening — Scotch  stories  and 
lectures  by  Dr.  Robert  Freeman, 
of  Pasadena. 

Tuesday  evening — Regimental  band 
concert. 

Wednesday  afternoon  (half-holiday) 

— Inter-company  athletics. 

Wednesday  evening — Minstrel  show 
arranged  by  a sergeant. 

Thursday  evening — Musical  evening 
under  the  leadership  of  Jerry 
Reynolds.  Local  talent,  violin, 
harmonica,  banjo,  and  quartet 
discovered  in  the  regiment. 

Friday  evening  — Men  busy  with 
military  night  manceuvers. 
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it'ftry  and  facility  that  'We 

havv  Ft^jtiestfd — often,  more  than  we 
mjiij&sted.  Always  he  has  been  ready 
to  couH.sei  and  advi-se  with  usi  pcoving 
h.imtrpif  rHtj:  friend  at  every  The 

. Y.  M.  C’v  A.  has  been  niilitamed  and 
thin?  rnade  pr3<f.ica'ljy  a part  afthe  aTjny; 
and  »at;  dply::js  it  offitiany  fecognhsed 
atvd  Midor^sft^  feut  army  oniec};*  are  di- 
redifed.  and  make  p<\ssible  its 

%'  >vays.  I syppostf 

the  miyse  ^ suppoirers  that  the 
Asstichttiott-  ha«  are  the  milttaiy’  nfficets 
5hd  tftcn  thernselyes;  indeed,  it  is  largely 
dtie  to  their  enthusiastic  assistance  that 
The. Asst^atit^n work  is  what  it  is  tonday. 

Cfce:  of  the  early  matters  which  , we 
took  up  with  Tlenera!  Petshipg  was  a 
siiVject  very:  vitally  connected  with  the. 
widf^afc;  pT-dyety?  army— the  considera- 
tion viiseasts  which  stalk 

m the  I spent  a day  in  a 

hpsplpii  in  ,t>nd  of  the  armies  in  Prance 
In'  were  1,500  p.ttienty. 

was  suffering  from 
those  drst^ases.^  I spent  a day  hr  another 
hiSiipit al  cr>ntainitjg  5jOC36  patients^  All 
'these  were  sulfjerinB,  frop\  the  Same 
iKseases.  I can  stUI  «cwc 
draw  n faces  fd\  the  they  ^ai 

onder  the  pme-H  tnasr  ; h open  -nir 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting  one  evening  a t sun 


SaturdoY  M^A.<T-MoviBa  nicitires; 
WihrWest  ahd  eiiaplip 

rverivtd  with  ay^hPup  .of 
Adie  hrst  tpdviits  the  mtu  had 
seen  in  F'rahee- 

Sundaf  p a.ni—~~  CTaptain’s'  Bible 
class...:  ■ : V 

d p.w.—T verting  service,  wit  h gotd 
singing  and  a stn*!’?,  practical 
■ , :itness-3gc.'  . 

Ska^n  after  the  arrival  of  General 
Pershing  in  Pcance  a letter  w'a.s  sent  him 
outUningW'hat  aettviti'es  the  Y.  C.  A.; 
was  pfepared  to  undertake  to  be  s>f  ser~ 
vice  tp  the  trpoffS,  and  askuig  hig  adviee 
and  co^peratwm,.;  To,  this  letter  Geo- 
eraf  Persning  sept  the  toHoWihg  reply 
M Y oilAR  M R,  T*  i!‘Tt,k,:^'YQur 


by  Major  iylqtony. ; .i  .iiaife  careuuty -enm 
sideted  the  difijrtent  headings  a«d  heauily 
apiuoye'.rfte.^r)i3gia'in.;.':: ' \ :.v . 

Ivrish  to  tongiaialateyou  upoii  rhye^ 
with  W'hiCh  you  haye  .taken  held : dt  rlw- 
Y:.  .Nh.  G.  A>  work  «v  crttineetion  witfy  out 
forwa.:-',. 

I should  .he  glad  ipf  up  ttr^  pr<ti^m»n 

a liMle  nuire  in  iletailv  it  ypur  toovetriertce,. 
if  y»js«  can  tiptl  timfe  ip  call  upop  trie  ac.tny 
headquart^t.:: . 

YouCs  very  sincetclvv  > : 

John  J.  PfiRsmuo. 

Since  then  there  has  never  been  a rime 
when  Genera!  Pershing  has  not  giveri  us 
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down,  listening  to  a famous  speaker 
preaching  to  them  that  ’‘Christ  can 
make  men,”  and  showing  them  how 
there  exists  no  one  who  cannot  be  healed 
by  His  touch.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
front-line  trenches  to  equal  the  tragedy 
of  these  despondent  failures,  the  men 
who  have  gone  down  in  the  struggle  and 
who  are  paying  the  terrible  price  that 
not  infrequently  ends  in  suicide.  ‘‘All  I 
care  about  now  is  to  get  myself  killed,” 
one  boy  blurted  out.  ‘‘You  don’t  know 
what  suffering  means.  God!  what 
wouldn’t  I give  if  only  I could  go  back 
home  as  I came  away!  ’ Yet  the  number 
of  these  cases  runs  into  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands. A high  authority  has  stated  that 
in  one  of  the  armies,  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  war,  more  men  were 
disabled  by  this  disease  than  by  the 
shot  and  shell  of  the  enemy. 

Here  lies  one  of  the  great  unsolved 
army  problems — a problem  fraught  with 
the  most  vital  consequences  for  the 
troops  themselves,  and  for  the  nation  to 
which  the  troops  will  return  after  the 
war.  It  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
such  a situation.  It  will  not  do  to  cast 
the  blame  upon  the  soldiers  and  let  them 
take  the  consequences.  One  will  seldom 
see  a finer  body  of  men  the  world  over 
than  the  American  soldiers  now  in 
France.  But  only  those  who  have  been 
with  the  troops  in  France  can  realize  the 
burning  fierceness  of  the  temptations 
through  which  our  men  must  pass.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  these  temptations  are 
far  worse  for  the  American  soldier  than 
for  any  other,  for  he  is  blessed  with 
higher  pa}'.  The  French  private  is  said 
to  receive  five  cents  per  day,  the  Ger- 
man, six,  the  English  soldier,  the  highest 
paid  in  Europe,  twenty-five  cents,  much 
of  which  has  to  go  for  supplementary 
food.  The  American  private,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
expenses,  receives  a little  over  a dollar 
a day;  his  pay  is  more  than  that  of  a 
Russian  colonel  or  a German  lieutenant; 
and  frequently  he  receives  two  or  three 
months’  back  pay  at  a time.  A very 
wise  law,  recently  passed  in  Washington, 
provides  that  half  the  soldier’s  pay  shall 
be  withheld  temporarily.  This  very 
much  betters,  but  does  not  cure  the 
situation.  The  American  soldier  still  re- 
ceives more  than  twice  as  much  cash  as 
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the  European;  and  hence  is  very  natu- 
rally singled  out  from  all  others  by  the 
unscrupulous  as  a prize  well  worth 
striving  for: 

General  Pershing  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
subtle  dangers  and  the  enormity  of  the 
whole  problem.  He  has  issued  an  ex- 
tremely vigorous  army  order,  which 
should  go  very  far  toward  saving  the 
American  soldiers  from  going  down  in 
the  same  numbers  as  those  in  some  of 
the  other  armies.  Furthermore,  he  is 
giving  every  assistance  and  lending  his 
fullest  co-operation  to  the  eflPorts  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  fight  the  evil. 

If  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  to  play  a vital 
part  in  soldiers’  lives,  it  must  face  this 
roblem  very  squarely  and  frankly,  and 
nd  some  means  of  practical  help.  The 
mere  telling  of  the  soldier  what  he  must 
do  and  what  he  must  not  do  is  of  little 
use.  Instead  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
adopted  other  means  more  effective  for 
attaining  the  desired  results.  Education 
is  one  of  them.  Through  a vastly  ex- 
tended and  constantly  maintained  cam- 
paign of  education,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
confronting  the  soldiers  with  the  facts 
as  they  exist,  informing  them  of  the  in- 
tensity with  which  certain  interests  are 
seeking  to  enrich  themselves  through 
their  downfall,  and  bringing  home 
to  them  the  realization  of  the  far-reach- 
ing consequences  involved.  Moreover, 
strong  counter-attractions  are  set  up. 
Musical  entertainments  and  cinema 
shows  are  given,  lectures  and  educa- 
tional work  are  arranged,  boxing- 
matches,  wrestling-exhibitions,  and  all 
manly  athletic  sports  are  encouraged. 

In  a certain  camp  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
came  in  there  was  an  average  of  twenty- 
five  cases  of  venereal  disease  a week. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  after 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  been  established  in 
that  camp  the  week’s  new  cases  were 
reduced  to  ten.  During  the  next  week 
there  were  only  five.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week  only  a single  man  reported 
sick.  To-day  the  weekly  average  is  two. 
The  rough-spoken  colonel  in  that  camp 
was  never  known  as  a particularly  re- 
ligious man;  but  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to-day 
has  no  more  ardent  admirer  or  warm 
defender  than  he. 

Another  means  of  attack  is  to  keep 
the  soldiers,  as  far  as  possible,  away 
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from  the  daOjger-sjK)ts.  After  our  sol-  jnK-pictare  shows  m the  eveningy,  it 
diers  hsv'c  betm  to  the  trenches  se^^r¥d  to  teep  live  soldiers 

mDorhs,,--;'h;;.wUl:  'bewerte^;vhe:cej^ai^V;.  ttr- 

grant  ' enough  anct;  to 

vent  these  thctMSSihus  prAnJ^^jcan  trt-p&s  ^ spare  ih  seeking  to  care  for  the 
on  lerrve-  frfrh)  ll«h>dihg'  ihto'  Farts,  tire 

streets  <>f  which  are  ' materfal  i» 

gerons  than  the  trenches  them$e|ves.,  ennagh  hi  ta^t  .fjne’S' -hJg^Jnuitv  pc*  the,- 
the  Yi  AI,  C Ai  is  utmost..  The  feiec  huge,  '^ndfen 

resort  th  ehv.  Fhe»teh  Alps,  Urtdet  the  ; Structtf^^^ 

shadoW  «f  h'thh?  malntehahh'^  of^aotecjTs^ 

ing  winter  he  estahtished-—  armY  p^ihe- tas^ks  in  a land 

sn()W'^hoeinf,r^  where-  three 

cHtnbing-r-and  tvhe#;  tneatet^  will  be  ^ ^pudn^ 
rhaintatned  with  Atnercan  and  :Eng!tsh  eyer^  kind,  tfliere  lumber 
' actors- i»hd;;^tresses^’  -yoncetts  ■■atrartged>  ■•  ■ ■ cr  easi  ngly:  ::di6icit|t'  p<r ; '- buy  ■ ^y 
- nii^ifig^picH*  M 'dhd  « Y^ty- - vnibsi- ;^xahkdi  pf icesi  ^ ivhs^ 

m morg  lahiir  is  ^tocur^fe  where 

sUppUes  .dep<&ii(dy 

mao  thiiri  artjf  other  :pU  chiefty  dppn  iiu  and  au^imit 

Heo;  in  this  greap  the  biles,  if  one  is  fortiinate  enough 

American  army  the '^Idterv  aitry-at  all,  are  seljiitg  fijr  fahhlbus  prices^j 

all  ahotit  war  and;  (gasotenej  cahhpp  ^ 

tren dies,  and  at  the  Shcir  ten  ; proim red  for  a n y r.  i vihao  pu  rposes,  ia nd 

d%s  teturn  to  the  -W  'p  unconmionlydmjited  tmaht^^^^ 

bo%caml  tmh  fur  rndit^^ 

The .Fa-fia  will  in  fact,  anything  c#c8ihihgi^Jt^^ 

still  remahl  a h not  he  rffot-v»reo-  in^  .<{uantity^^^^ 

the  Y^  M,  iE5i  ;A,  ;re  arid  the 

ahd^.r»p.eratyng  themi  fdtv  the;  lAmcrican’  rhons^  Anter," 

soldiers  . under  a sr>^ial;;  i;acpi<hgiunetu  . lean  soldiers  will  w'ani  are  hdt  to  he 
with  CicUeral  lYrshitig^  -riirViUgh  sighjt>  fboiid  .in  the  country  i and  vyhtii  tohnage 
.seeing:  parties  ;md  e.k{iy4itj'mad^^^  the  on  ships  sailing  fnirn  Ariierica  is  so  lim- 
daytitne,  arid  American  pliiy's  and  mo v-  tied  that  weeks  ate  eotisumed  in  getting 
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supplies,  ov^r.  \'et  the  work  dovs  not  ■ Russia  to  encounter  a regiment  of  Rus- 
end  Avith  inmistering  to  the  phyA'icai  iiao  soldiers  who  had  refused  to  fight  anjy 

needs  of  longet  and  were  r^^uruing  hom^fe 

f ;sr  significant,  asked  if  he  might  speak  to  the%  tThej^^ 

yet  ■ difficuit,  is  the  asseriited.  ■ Fm  hmtrs  htyfiaran^^ 

min}st  ritif#n;td.  his  m and  rdigioiis  them  in  his  hfokeh  stddiers^  Riisst 

Wecdsi • ; herej^^  said  Docror  Ayfien  he  had  finished  they 

a notable 

evirig  <4  ^ - M>:  C.  A.  repre’scntiitivesi  -yoirdiiig  to  the  latest  reports  we  had  of 
''^t»  deetpe^A^ob^lvf^  to  thiv  ihestjJS.  P they  were  still  serving  at  rhe 

ndslngi  .stwigtheoing. : v frtmr  among  the  loyal  Russian  tojops. 

the  thissfi  of  the  • Possibly  it  was  the  kfio''dedge  of  this 

aUicd  believe  jr.  vtaS  N»^  ■ t>ce’»j  rtonefc  wdneh  pTOrnpred  General 

lyjlepfi  . Wjigh  : SeptC;  m of  the  recent 

to.  other  factOfg  in  war  us  three  to  obey  .~A^A*^Hcarit|itnmissiOi» 

Sotnt'  YyiKeks  agp  ifi'  France  1 was  riding  ;A'ihi*ut  to  Rvtssia^^^t^  }us 

wir.h.a.  welhk.ntiW::it:A;o.R>ne.b^'^^  .•■cetbtny  thst 

ican  atotyv  ■‘’Thety-'afeyAY'^  xhnigSr^  he : 

was  say  vital.  impprtankTe;  .fe^  the  Rpssian’^s^^^ 

military;  .SueceKS.  One;  is  adeqVj'ijre  OW  o'Vti  to  that.  coUrifery  tiitite 

mry  kpb>vtedge;  Witirbut  that^  in  ' A*.'.  M.  C.  A^  Secretaries^ 

modern  M’arfate  is  wetl'nig  lmp<.>ssih{e-  But  of  even  more:  vital  imporfapee 
I’he  orbf  r,  and  1 believe  ir  to  he  ot  even  than  the  min5stratt«m  to  the.  m^^ 
greater'  ljiiptirt;Hn:c,  is  the  :spirit,  the,  mental  life  of  the  mim  at  *:he  IVont,  be-, 
psychology,  the  rtiorale  (if  rlte  tnuips.’'  cause  it  iy  at  the  nwt  ;«id  fbUpdation  of 

l ie  pausedi  and  then  a.tidetjv  Tlmucht-  all  slsc,  is  the-  oiihtstratip^  re- 

fidly:  *\'-\nil  the  Organization  which  is  |ipic>tis^  life.  \Mien  men  are  stripped 

dt»(vg  more  chan  anything  .e^  to  put  of  alraost  everything  they  have  loved 

sptrir  into  rhy  troops  and  t»  .stitnuiate  and  depended  oport  , since  tkildhood, 
thy  rttyrilti-.  of  the'  men  is  the  Vnimg,^  w of  them  are  not  expectmg 

Aten’s  Chtistian' A to  bye  a great  Avhije  fenger,  When  they 

fit-t:'  months  iigo.  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a-  are  daily  amid  agony'  and  death,  and  all 
ycmng/.AsSbA4tUm  secretary  vtoxking  .Jn  the  wbiid  seems  crashing  around  them. 


then  the  natural  to  turn  ta  ri^aj  M.  C.  A.  does  not 

reHgionr^not  crei^tfc  ur 
fortuali  luitftu^thi^hVpIe- 

of  Jeshs  "Chtfe- ■ of hec^hse-it;ts*t»:i^ 

anil  and  it  does  jnot  niake 

the  etet^i  .'femalnv'^  M vyhcth^et  he  is  Jesv  or 

aw^j^ ; tfe  ; bstrf^  Gtnttl^^  Gsthnlfe  or  t*rof eswnb 

not  ^uitb  fe4h??fe  ^he.  eail  ^ | shaft  nbuet  forge*  the 

time  hke-  fhatf ; Dot  the;  first  eight  told  im-ident  oh . Vim 

dayiiajheitth;e  3rfty3]:brthe.^;  hl^--G/ Av-\  R^dgf!<^'vW^ 

sect^atv:  in  .tamps  one  thorihhg;  up.  Shhche^ 

whene  thoo  tntftt  w tio  less  thousands^  of  ' flench  had 

tlvah  4^  made  laVialdy  POUrijid 

copies  Of  the  Hew  Testamem>  handing  thfe  shortly  Oaoie 

in  theit  n3»pe4f  antf  addtcsseSy^  prom  ; ihto  fwhvSight  hflVhmy^^^ 
i si  ng  to  " read  a-  fe^  verses  eytiry  d ay*^ : the  iridge  asho^o  hasiethhhd  a rththd 

And  whih  ' thy  '^crttaty  began  hid^^  world^  st^^adif  ihadb-^^ 

Ve  ryi;  htlvf  and  if*  fisrmafvptayy rs  af ; thh  the  waishtrig  in  h M hfah;  hlpod'^^,  ddtt^ 

close  of  thy  yvfemng*  ihfi;  bhihlihg.  r0  tb.e  , hm;  ,;  sea rrtfd  hill,  s vyepc  ha 
siirnrisie . fjf  njats5|i(i;  lyas  ciowded.  every,  of  dife  except  for  itr  deseft 
night,  '^  trenches  ana  a few  ganni,  naked  tree- 

‘rhie  gyts-  tO;  the  front’  thP  tTuiiks.  Up  over  thoSy^shelhtorn  slo^je* 

less  ee  httdsv»f'ntdalh»tib^  went,  carefully  pickihg  our  way 
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rnazt  of  s anj;ie«}  barbed  wire.  We 
passeti  the  old  front-lme  trenches  and 
started  aef^ss  thl?  furioiisly  torn  gtourvd 
of  No  t ‘Coveted  vdth  the, 

dreadfyi:  debris  df  the  which  had 

raged  therei  n then  we  tapje  to  the 
spot  happened,  as 

related'h^^a  C^dadian  office 
half  ah  hodr  after : the  i‘id^  was 
stonned,*’  he  saifh  ^ befiirr  the  to 
even  hL'crt  consolidatedi.  thefte  '^hddthdy^ 
apjjeated  atnopg  hr  ^ 
where’  ,'a  Y,.  'Mv' 'C.  'fiecfetiit|;;'Se'>^ihg' 

o»t  hot  coffee  to  rnji  pweh-  Eyrry  hhd 
else  was  lying  flat,  uhd^  df 

shelhhhel  'bof  he  wa^.^ndiitfe 
work.,;  uitetly  ehliyi^trs  of;  0 
except; 'the;';H^ty.  he’ ^as: 

“ I’ye  he  ver  been  mtich  on  rchghfn, 
knows^'*  he  iveht  oiii 
sigld- rh  at , ;y  opng::  IVJ'^  ti’:  ^ 

farj'  swthdihg  thyte,  the  bplv  than  etect 
in  aU  sHells'-^/eil,  that  is 

.hdjat 'gah-e%ligih'n  ca  ^me'’’’ ^ ^ ,_  .'■  ’ 

, Jt  was  jo  f he  trchclTes  m Planders  tfi^ 
hh  Bngiiih  soldier- w'  poem  ' 

’We-  had.fiirgerteh’.You*--^r  ye:ry;n'b>tty— 
Yoa  did  hth,  ip,6  toych  jiJ?  '>h?Fy  nearly; 

Of  cpytsfe 

. _’.then,  ’ ,.'::’'''t'' 

Espemlly',iH-ahy'ttoviiyf:;;ttdhhly’«|;i,v 
We  knew  that  Yoxi  ygood  'ih,  time  - yf  • 

■ .,  trpuWe,  -/ ';.-,:'';:;;j.:;’^ ;,  -.  ;-.,-’v,-. 

Bur  we  were  very  pidina^  :n»tn. 


Your  fe%;'torfe  fe  as  You , waited  hue 

Hoiv  d»d  we  Y9to . ibhrprmr s oy  rtu  r 

I-  pavtoents?'-. 

jpap  ihcrh  l%hthet  fol^  Wind  as  w«r? 

%tti;  itt  Tlandtrs  ‘ 
(It  isic^t  FlaDder^^l 

; .YWs  hjdehhE  W’ht^^^ 

■";’-:•  ;i  ./-eJearj  ''  ’i; ’.--.-  ■-'’.  , -: 

Wtv  iu‘yw  rhoug>it  about  You  niuch  ip 

.England,  / - 

■But;  no' V that  vftv'are  far  A\i^s~  fthtn  Eh^ 
land  ■'  ’ ■ ■•■  '*  ’ 
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Though  we  forgot  You — ^You  will  not  for- 

fet  us — 

so  sure  that  You  will  not  forget  us 
But  stay  with  us  until  this  dream  is  past, 
And  so  we  ask  for  courage,  strength,  and 
pardon — 

Especially,  I think,  we  ask  for  pardon — 
And  that  You’ll  stand  beside  us  to  the 
last. 

I have  tried  to  picture  in  some  slight 
way  the  Association  work  in  France;  it 
would  be  a pity  if  the  picture  obscured 
the  vast  opportunities  opening  up  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  If  the  need  is 
great  in  France,  it  is  a hundred  times 
greater  in  Russia.  Probably  to-day  in 
that  vast  country,  the  one  thing  most 
needed  is  _ a group  of  vigorous  men 
to  infuse  into  its  armies  the  spirit  of 
unyielding  opposition  to  false  and  trai- 
torous prophets,  to  lead  the  soldiers  in 
sound  thinking,  to  infuse  into  them  new 
morale  and  spirit.  This  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Russian  leaders  themselves, 
and  they  have  officially  asked  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  to  help  them  in  their  need.  Was 
there  ever  such  an  opportunity  for  the 
helping,  if  not  the  saving,  of  a people? 
Already  the  first  contingent  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretaries  has  reached  Russia; 
the  number  of  secretaries  there  will  be 
increasing  with  every  month  of  the  war. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the 
Russian  invitation,  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity swung  wide  in  another  quarter 
of  the  world.  General  Petain,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  French  Army,  in- 
vited several  of  us  to  dine  with  him  and 
his  staff;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal  he  asked  us  to  outline  what  facili- 
ties would  be  necessary  for  an  extension 
of  our  work  into  the  French  Army. 
Before  we  left  he  had  promised  to  grant 
us  practically  every  facility  we  had 
named,  and  had  invited  us  to  under- 
take the  work.  The  answer  of  our  New 
York  headquarters  to  this  oppor- 
tunity was  the  pledging  of  three  mil- 
lion dollars  to  finance  the  undertaking, 
and  the  sending  of  the  first  of  several 
hundred  French-speaking  secretaries 
to  be  enlisted  in  the  F rench  Army  work. 

Yet  once  again  the  call  of  opportunity 
came,  this  time  from  Italy.  A small 

froup  of  us  were  privileged  to  visit  the 
talian  front,  along  the  Carso  and  the 
Trentino,  and  to  witness  the  splendid 


feats  of  our  Italian  allies  in  their  re- 
markably difficult  mountain  warfare. 
Yet  throughout  that  great  army  we 
could  not  but  feel  the  impressive  need  of 
some  healing,  helping  work  similar  to 
that  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  our  conver- 
sations with  Italian  staff-officers  and 
governmental  officials  we  described  the 
Association  work  in  the  British,  Cana- 
dian, and  American  armies.  When  we 
returned  to  Paris,  we  found  a telegram 
from  the  Intendant  General  of  the  Ital- 
ian Army.  “To  inform  you,”  it  read, 
“that  we  have  communicated  your  pro- 
gram to  commander-in-chief,  who  ac- 
cepts the  maximum  co-operation  of  your 
Association.”  The  answer  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  the  undertaking  to  throw 
200  secretaries  into  Italy  before  winter, 
and  the  appropriation  of  a million 
dollars  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
work. 

Yet  the  call  of  opportunity  is  not  lim- 
ited to  these  countries.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  to-day  between  six  and 
seven  million  prisoners  of  war.  In  some 

firison  camps  the  conditions  are  excel- 
ent;  in  others  they  are  about  as  terri- 
ble as  they  can  be.  The  problem  of 
saving  from  deterioration  this  large  pro- 
portion of  the  world’s  available  man 
power  is  indeed  a gigantic  one.  For  mili- 
tary reasons  the  belligerent  countries 
allow  almost  no  one  to  visit  prison 
camps;  they  have  made  a noteworthy 
exception  in  favor  of  a limited  number 
of  I . M.  C.  A.  workers.  Through  this 
risoner-of-war  work  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
as  literally  saved  countless  thousands 
of  lives  and  made  more  tolerable  the 
existence  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unhappy  fellow-men. 

Through  its  constructive  healing  work 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  mankind  all 
over  the  world,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
taken  on  a new  meaning.  It  has  become 
an  international  force;  it  is  breaking 
down  the  barriers  of  race  and  sect  ex- 
clusiveness, and  is  giving  proof  once 
again  of  the  great  healing  and  uniting 
force  of  Christ’s  love  as  interpreted  in 
terms  of  modern  service.  In  these  days 
of  dark  distress  it  is  ever  looking  for- 
ward. With  its  face  in  the  light,  it  has 
caught  the  vision  of  the  future;  it  is 
reaching  toward  the  democracy  of  the 
world  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
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A ROMANCE— PART  I 

BY  OLIVE  GILBREATH 


jF  the  angel  Uriel  were 
casting  an  all-seeing  eye 
on  the  Manchurian 
plain  to-night,  he  might 
observe  a feeble  fly 
crawling  across  its  great 

white  coverlet.  If  he 

were  omniscient  as  well,  he  might  answer 
the  riddle  that  revolves  in  my  mind,— 
why  this  vast  whiteness  does  not  rush  in 
and  blot  out  the  one  thing  that  dares 
move  and  have  being  in  the  face  of  its 
immensity — and  what  madness  it  is  that 
sets  a woman  wandering  a night  like 
this.  Twenty-four  hours  ago  I sat  con- 
tent behind  the  walls  of  Peking.  Why 
to-night  am  I a roarner  in  these  white 
wastes?  From  my  window  in  the  Chi- 
nese express,  steadily  scurrying  north- 
ward, I watch  the  moon  climb  up  out  of 
those  lonely  borders  of  China  we  are 
just  leaving.  Is  she  saying  us  farewell, 
or  does  she,  looking  down  on  a land  too 
wise  to  be  restless,  only  smile  at  the  folly 
of  wandering?  And  there  in  Peking  the 
kites  hang  over  the  courts  and  the  sound 
of  the  wind  is  in  the  sycamores.  One 
moment  more  and  I had  been  deaf  to 
the  call  of  the  world  outside — so  faintly 
it  falls  there  in  the  gardens  of  Asia. 

Across  the  aisle,  the  General  dozes  in 
his  red-lined  cape-coat,  his  piratical 
mustache  doing  solitary  duty  in  his 
military  face;  over  the  top  of  my  seat, 
a tall  Astrakan  cap  blots  the  dim  win- 
dow space  like  an  advertisement  of 
“PopofFs  popular  tea,”  signifying 
Dmitri  Nikolaivitch  Novinsky,  attache 
of  the  legation  in  Peking.  Could  une 
jeune  Americaine  possess  two  stranger 
guardians?  The  whole  affair  is  incred- 
ible. 

As  I watch  the  hurrying  steppe,  my 
memory  flashes  back  to  a night  in  a mud- 
walled  inn  beyond  the  Great  Wall  of 
China,  when  the  news  of  the  war  came 
creeping  in  to  caravaners  there  on  the 
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fringe  of  things,  like  rumors  of  the  Judg- 
ment Day;  a messenger  splashed  the 
white  dust  of  the  road,  despatches  in 
his  bag  for  the  living  Buddha  in  Urga, 
but  no  idea  in  his  flat  Mongol  head  of 
who  was  friend  and  who  was  foe.  All 
along  the  road  the  next  day  it  was  the 
same  tale;  the  Chinese  hawkers  with 
cages  swung  on  poles  across  their  shoul- 
ders had  no  news  beyond  the  price  of 
thrushes;  the  Russian  tea-merchant,  too, 
was  uninformed — but  the  canny  mer- 
chant was  folding  his  blue  summer  tent 
and  stealing  away  to  the  North!  In  the 
sun-baked  horder  city  Kalgan,  the  to- 
bacco-men— young  Britishers  and  Amer- 
icans—announced,  *‘Der  Tag"  Advent- 
ist missionaries  prophesied  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  prepared  to  ascend  in  chari- 
ots of  fire,  while  we  scurried  for  the 
first  train  to  Peking. 

Far  and  swift  a map  may  travel  alone, 
but  when  danger  threatens,  he  heeds  the 
call  of  his  own;  he  answers  the  pack. 
The  fierce  hunger  of  kind  for  kind 
which  ran  through  my  blood,  as  we 
struck  through  the  Great  Wall  and  raced 
by  train  down  that  narrow  pass  for 
Peking,  shot  a light  on  some  of  old 
Nature’s  secrets.  Every  moment  the  air 
thickened  with  the  sense  of  something 
sinister,  like  a dust  storm  from  the  Gobi. 
Something  was  happening  over  there — 
the  world  was  breaking  up — not  this 
barbarism,  but  civilization — our  world — 
and  we  were  barred  outside!  In  Peking 
the  storm  broke;  Peking  seething  with 
chaos  such  as  dazed  us,  children  of  the 
desert.  The  banks,  the  legation,  the 
Wagon  Lits  swarmed  angrily;  knots  of 
French,  Germans,  British,  Austrians 
gathered  on  the  corners.  Over  there, 
across  Asia,  the  world  was  breaking  up. 
Legation  street,  where  rickshas  passed 
to  afternoon  tea,  clattered  with  the 
horses  of  the  French  guard  in  red  and 
blue  capes — off  to  Europe;  Sikhs  at  the 
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gates  of  tTie  Bnmh  Xegat'jon  tightened  po^^'erf^l.  with  line  golden  hair  at  the 
their  te^d  tuthaos  and  caressed  tfieir  tar^  Wrists.  ^ 

hihe-s  with  lustrous  eyes;  and  the  in-  ‘‘I’ricrossSihBmd 
dustrkms  (ittlt;  bfowns,  under  cover oif  a He  shriigged  his  shouioees  and  threw  out 
legariun  guard,  pcuired  in  sufficient  hk  hands  hya  vdayicgjesturci  ,''^^^^^^^ 
trofips  tfl  tahe  the  diinese  capital,  iscrowdfed,  iarnna^  wich  rnen.  aridhot^s 
Pekirjg.  k a' mnunrain-top;  hut  the  old  and  guns.  Who  knows?  You  might  he 
gray  city  has  seen  few  finer  spectacles  left  fur  weelcK  in  a Stherian  viliagc.’* 
in  tne  valleys. frelow  than  the  first  records  ^'ChiJa  dy flats  Monsieur?  I has'c 
of  the  cosinitrearthqualter— all  under  the  long  ago  giycn  mi'  heart  to  R ussia,  I 
aprkot-tiltd  .and,  have  all  but  put 

tdted  ro<jfs  id  the  my  eyes  out  over 

sUnnyAagus  your  queer,,  did - 

weather?  ^ dling  alphabet, 

E\  moil  1,  too,  and  now  that  it  is 

washed  to  stream  really  fascinating, 

toward  Europe.  you  forbid  it ! 


Russia  has  always 
been  mjr  desire, 
since  I could  re- 
member my  god- 
mo  tiler’s  first 
reading  to  me 
R Ufesia  n poetty. 

•Shall  I ever  for- 
get the  smell  of 


thsi  Chinese  rain 
switi'mg  doivn  Le- 
gacion  Street  as  1 
ptck^  riiy  way 
across  to  the  dou- 
ble - eagle  bronze 
ga  tes  bfh in  d 

which  the  Russians  bad  handsomely  you  Russian  patience?*'  \ 

consoled  themselves  after  the  Boxer  in-  , 

discretion?  Even  bttfore  tlie  trek  into  Patience!  I coiild  give  points  to  Job 
Mongolia,  and  hefone  the  w ar  lords  bad  in  several  laogijages.  rhree^^  I 

frowtied,  f had  paid  my  gold  for  a cjcket  have  Sat  behind  thh  vcalfe  the  old 
across  Siberia.  Why  should  one’s  gov-  gray  citj^.  1 am  so  disiUtv’|rat«M  with 
ermnent  send  tnirikters  abroad  so  firmly  pat  renct;  that  the  stglit  of  at  Ait,  dehv- 
and  paternaliv  to  ftirbid  oxic's  heart’s  yred  this  m by  a coolie  fniiri  the 

desite?  ThelRussians  would  bd'  l%aritiHi,,  sucked  at  itiV-  breath 

kind.  I passed  the  wildish,  dun-evhmed;  I hke;  ’‘rht  sight  of  a tiger  s tail  In  the 

Cossack  guard  at  the  diDubfc-eagle  gate!  spring,"  Had  any  ope  supposed  that  I 

In  ante  helkim  days  E had  once  dined  leally  wished  rw  leave  this  aprirot^ 
with  friends  hchiitd  tbest-  .same  hitnize  , city,  the  **ia« 

gates,  but*  the  great  w hite  housi‘.s,  barret?  . , I'  Madcwotfelih*’  (the  note  raw  In. 
as  bird-cages,  seemed  to  have  initea^d  RUssi.ad^r--^;!!?i Ihyc^  cUmpiiinentl, 

in  number  and  imppsingness'.  Xhg  ?y‘'the 

blond  Eim  Secreiarv-,  who  maintaths  with  tVo»>pl.  It  k n»  time  for  a traveler 
Kussia's- l^eput^f  ipn  frvr  dipidm  — de.ist  of  all  a vvoni.an~7-fp  be  abroad,** 

East*  was  far  Ilk  fcarsonic'  than  the  I could  see  the  giAUt,  .First  Secreraty 
Cossack  gUard-“his  eyes,  a . Botticelli  driving  the  words  aldiig  und'ir  the  signed 
blue  even  against  the  blue  portrait , Of  ilicHoHs'  of  our 

his  study:  the  h^ndsy ; toyed  generals  leaves 

with  a bronze  papet-knifei  white  and  with  an  attache.  The 'Cjeneral  will  be 
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pleased  to  look  after  your  safeguard,  tain-topsv  take  its  leap  into  the  ?ca,  that 
If  you  must  this  finished  product  of  civilization 


Son  cowg/ 
wastes! 


into  these  desolate  joined 


me. 

“ You  arc  sad  to  leave  the  East, 
Mademoiselle?'*  he  asted,  with  a quaint 
The  sun  was  tutnhling  out  of  a Chi-  precistOn  of  enunciation  and  a timbre  of 
nesrt?-f>1ue  skv  when  I awoke  tins  morn-  Voice  dwtinctly  un-Euglish,  . 
ing.  Since  the  General  has  looked  in  to  ‘*  Ycsv*’  T admitted,  a bit  disconso- 
inquirc  after  the  health  of  rhe  Amerikatft  tat-dy,  lifting  tity  gaze  to  an  immaculate 
ka,  I feelJess  rertain  lof  extinction.  Very  Cnllstt.  *‘Is  it  not  absurd?  With  every 
distingue  the  Gen- 
eral, with  h ft  lean 
hody,  his  Hintlen- 
burg  mtiStacHe 
and  his  eagle  look, 

hurrying  to  join  „ , 

the  staff  at  the 


iroftl.  He  wears 
fatigue  dress— 
blue  trousers  with 
a red  stripe,  at  the 
side,  a khaki-col- 
ored coal  and  a 
c c o,  s s o f h t . 
George  where  the 
coilar  closes.  I 
had.  not  met  him 
until  J became  hft 
protegfettj  but  1 
have  a tivid  im- 
age of  this  oiili- 
taty  figure  clai- 
t e rs  n g d4  w h 
M'lrftson  Street 
With  outriders. 
M . Nnyinsky/  rhe 
siftaelu-,  ft  3 vlim, 
exqUtsite  .R:-ussian 
w'lh  long  eyes  and 
a serthfc  vniilf'-;  is 


moment  the  old 
gray  walls  unroll, 
I realize  that  I am 
leaving  what  are 
no  longer  syTnhols 
of,  a sttange  civtH- 
zatitin,  hut  signs 
of  a land  dearl  y 

Ifttoyed,?' 

: It  is  not 

absurd,'’  he  re- 
turned* graVely, 
with  his.  eyes  on 
the  Uquid*  ame- 
thyst  of  the 
mountains,  deep- 
ening as  the  traifi 
rushed  on  into  the 
hollow  north,  *'  It’ 
depends  u p-fin 
what  you  ask  of  a 
land.  If  it  ft  to 
forget  days  that 
are  ’sullen  and 
gray  and  bereft,’ 
Chinav  more  than 
any  other  land, 
except  Egypt,  can 
gild  life  tvith  ro- 

unmaC(:/lat^  had  just  stepped  I gjanced  at  theneady  kpit  figure,  the 

from  {h>:yadilly;^^  of  Ru-ssiaii  in-  - heaiitiftilly  cut  mOuih,  the  melanch 

credihft  t'V  An!p;ncan.s  bred  pn  ht  h6‘^  uvift  turned  on  the  Steppe,  A figure  I 
graph?  iff  stotu  gtorlemen  ;in  Cossat  k trauld  have  imagintd  in,  Ippan.v^h^^  in 
ht-ards  and  ffajtm-!  shirts.'  We  sat;  oppo-  greuf-dirty,  picturesipf&Chiftaiheyer. 

site  at  dinner  onct  io  it  .thsit  ope  ingy  not  ask  for  rtw 

fjaunuva  worftyif.  ;',ind  IhiVy  • howinh  ^ ^ j I iriqiurfidv  *'  What  wilt  YdiVt 

since  frwn  tuip  passing  nftkijhax,  Gun-;  Grpaf  RiiVsia  give?’’;  . 
ouvly  eatutgli,  I n’meiiilicr  him  fotuj  ‘ ■ ftiftsia  .?■  ’ he  tvpeuti'd  ;s|owlv',  as  the 
among  th('  other  awd  stety-.  t rooft  .of , a ftalfeh jG 

taries.  ; ' -v.  ' ^ ’ ■ 

1 1 iyas  Avliift  ! V;  aX  ilius;  aT  t he 
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fffutt  the  dmskftT^^  Russia?  Sometitmg  fisr 
mKjre.phtgjtffitt  and  ho  than  this!" 

“idr  ftj  hi;&  own  East ! The  Slav 
may  he,  and  1 to 

rHeit|SCiii^;:rtig’g&;ii1yV;}ft;,-tbovSUiftcd  sn’d/^  and  the  pagodax' 

wUshiug' -rftft  Tftiight  the  $ound  of  the 

after  fouffeim' himdft*d  .ihili^  of  . triouti- 
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Twent>>four  hours  to  the  north  as  the 
geese  fly!  Twenty -four  hours  of  blue 
figures  bending  rhythmically  in  fields, 
and  of  quaint  roofs  angling  the  sky. 

Ty/enty-four  hours  1 had  been  lost  in  the 
dn^aiti  that  the  Chinese  themselves 
dreamed  for  thousands  of  hc»norabie 
years— the  dream  that  never,  never 
could  one  pass  the  boundaries  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom — when  sortiething  new 
shot  out  of  the 

day's  end.  The  • n-Ti 

gas-lights  of  a 
modern  station. 
trains  shrieking, 
porters  hurrying 
luggage.  . 

‘•Mukden!” 

The  GeB.etal's 

gleamed  io  tne  f 

dusky  car  at  the  j 
door  of  my  com-  / '^*1  Vi^ 
partmem.  '“Civi-  / ISi 

Itzation  and  soap,  t - Re"!  1.'®® 

MadeiDoisellc!”  \ 

Civilization  and  \ / fjm  /'oIH';" 

soap!  It  was  be-  1 

ing  rolled  from  a Ifki  / \ 

silken  scroll  into  a 
twentieth-century 
serial. 

“Civilization 

and  soap,  I shud-  m.  noviNset  is  a sum,  tixonsitE  Russian 
dered.  Over  there 
in  the  dark  some- 
where there  were  ancient  Ma.nchiJ  pal-  upon  my  type.  Th 
aces.  I peered  into  the  darkness  pendant  over  mv  place 
w'ith  silver  mists.  my  vigif  at  the  w: 

When  the  two  had  departed  to  consult  covered  tJie  reastit 
the  linlc  hfown  Swiss  of  the  East,  1 ent— hut  nor  hi.s  ' 
voyaged  about  the  station,  spiffing  the  tion  of  the  femint 
variegated  p\ttpoutri  (>(  the  Orient.  The  c<>SmOs.  Seven  ' 
station  was  unpromisingly  modern,  but  thru r fur-lined  bro 


North!  Peking  had  been  but  a preludei 
this  was  the  precipice.  Mukden  itselr 
is  wind-swepf  enoughy^Heaven  knows! 
—Tmddling  therein  the  pale  of  the  A retie 
storms,  blit  at  leasiit  has  hunianity  and 
roofs,.  Its  sbit-winking  beacons  cahed 
across  the  sninv,  irke  loftlei'—lorelei  of 
fires  and  heartbs.  T confess  that  1 
watched  them  dim  and  vanish  across  the 
widening  white  with  no  slight  mi^iving 

and  a frenzied  de- 
sire to  rush  back 
and  claim  sanctu- 
i ary.  But  there 

was  no  turning 
back.  The  mists 
had  begun  to 
I?.  shroud  lis  in  their 

phantom  pall. 
We  were  eom- 
j/iia  mitted  to  the 
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Kamakura,  while  opposite  him  a wadded  caraiightenment.  “The  far  shore  line  of 
Chinese  slept  the  unconcerned  sleep  of  Great  Russia  where  the  ‘gray  stream  of 
the  East,  The  aristocratic  tradition  is,  men,  carry'ing  ikoas,  children  and  \vives 
I have  observed,  sometimes  inconven-  crawls  down  uptm  Manchuria  never  to 
ient.  retreat.’” 

Mukden  had  been  cold,  but  this  place  “ TocAno,”  agreed  M.  No^Hnsky.  *'If 
where  I awoke  surely  went  below  rher-  your  feet  never  stray  to  the  Back  of  the 
tnometer  range.  The  British-American  Beyond — at  least.  Mademoiselle,  you 
e«>h;acco  man  and  the  Standard  Oil  men  have  stpod  where  the  East  and  the 
had  vanished  in  the  night— the  last  sym-  North  tryst.” 

hpli- erased  from  my  familiar  world.  The.  hotel  is  only  a stone’s  throw  from 
Frost  eliminated  the  landscape.  From  a the  station,  hut  the  General  and  M, 
drum-like  distance  came  the  sound  of  Noviitsky  stowed  me  in  a troika  and  we 
bells,  deep-toned  Buddhists  and  m«>  dashed  up  in  the  rnannet  of  a De 
mentary  ecstatics  punctuating  the  boom  Qutncey  stage-coach,  as  befitted  o\ir  rank, 
of  the  great  ones.  The  General  had  Ft  is  next  ta  being  a cousin  to  ro}'^alty  to 
disappeared,  hut  M.  Novinsky  stocjd  ar  trayel  with  a General.  The  Russian  has 
my  elbow,  wan  from  bis  vigil,  but  a taiti  for  »dte  dramatic,  and  everybody, 
glossily  booted  and  shining  as  to  hair,  from  thfe  mamiger  to  the  smallest 
It  seemed  an  unconventional  morning  filfiF,  draws  Himself  up  w^hen  we  appwr, 
encounter  witli  an  immaculate  attache  while  the  General  sails  through  the  line, 
of  the  Russian  jegatiool  \’«iy  fiecce,  very  during /o?,  like  the  Grand 

'‘^What  is  itj  a Charpenfier  opera?”  I Duke  Nikolai  Nikolaivitch  him.self. 

And  now  the  escort 
" psys  etiquette  calls  at 

Russian  Consulate 
while  I finish  my  Amur 
caviare  and  read  the 
Manchurian  w'ool  market 
w to  the  bells  of  the  Near 

and  Far  Easts.  Extraor- 
■ ‘iiriaiy'  paradoxes,  these 

'W  -.'-  '■'V  Russiaostthe  niosteasy- 

giom^eopleofthedobe. 

■ l/  'Wii^W4  t'  m \ A'  that  i.  Ih,  Gen- 

i f .V ' / ■ f etal.  M.  NovmsUy, 

‘ ^ ^ \ ■ though  offar  older  blood* 

^ J 

f -T  ' rooted  m gentleness,  1 wo 

V - A ' ' ' steal  pastime 

\ t'-'f  ■ i.'  .l|>  in  long  surtouts  and  close 

/ -4? ' r i' ~ fur  caps.  Are  they  also  of 

/ ' /,(■'  A-  the  same  narionaltty  a^^ 

■■  the  General  and  M.  No 

TWO  voa-ciivreEO  MMtoswis  vinsky  ? Already  I sense 

' ■ a nation  which  js  not 

w a iiarion  hut  a world.” 

demanded,  trying  “1  shall  burn  a candlt”  in  that  Ghine.se 

the  w'hire  rime  of  myyWihdtm'’*  tsmiple  to  this  strange  journey,”  I an- 

“ No  Charpenrit'V,  hut  Chaftg-chun,’*  V ftoiincfe,  a.s  the  es«:iirt  departs, 
said  M.  Novinsky;  rescuing  my  Mon-  “"Better  a taper  for  Nicolas,  the 
golian  rug  from  the  claws  of  a rapacious  Woridef-Avorkec,”  the  General  ealla  owe 
coolie,  the  top  of  his  fur  collar,  “The  Riisrsian 

“Chang-chtin?”  I had  a painfully  gods  are  Jealous  gods i” 
confused  sense  of  Beveridge  and  Putnam 

VVepie.  “I  know!”  I cried,  with  sudden  A rvar-sspeciaU  ks\  edition ■~de<rlnxe 
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war-special  for  Russia!  Am  I dreaming? 
I rub  my  finger  along  the  leather  seats 
and  the  mahogany  casing.  The  white 
perspective  of  Harbin  streets  through 
the  window  vanishes  a bit  unreally,  but 
the  izvostchiks  are  solid  enough,  and  the 
shaggy  ponies,  and  the  Cossacks  clump- 
ing about  with  bread.  And  there  through 
the  world,  in  the  direction  my  heels 
point,  prosaic  creatures  are  sitting  in 
offices,  attending  com- 
mittees and  taking  the 
Elevated. 

Ivan  Caspitch,  the 
General’s  orderly,  a 
taffy  - colored  Grena- 
dier, has  just  brought 
a samovar  and  red- 
currant  jam.  Ivan 
Caspitch’s  idea  of  the 
world  is  sorrow,  which 
must  be  drowned  in 
tea  and  jam.  It  is  the 
Russian  post  - train 
that  has  left  me  like 
this,  a fossil  of  pre- 
historic man,  caught 
through  the  ages  with 
my  knees  under  my 
chin,  and  the  object  of 
Ivan  Caspitch’s  pity. 

‘‘Like  the  Russian 
Government,”  M.  No- 
vinsky  declares  it,  ‘‘meant  to  develop  an 
eyeless,  mindless,  collapsible  creature.” 

For  myself  I should  not  have  cared, 
but  it  offended  my  sense  of  things  as  they 
should  be  to  see  the  General’s  glory 
eclipsed  in  a crevice.  Deep  frost  cov- 
ered the  window,  eliminating  the  land- 
scape. It  was  too  dark  to  read  and 
one  of  the  Forbiddens  was  to  lower  the 
candle  which  warred  with  the  Powers  of 
Darkness  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  car. 

The  train-master  had  announced  that 
we  should  be  in  Harbin  by  eleven,  but 
this  statement  was  Oriental  tact  and  not 
truth.  It  was  two  before  we  saw  a deli- 
cate coronet  of  lights  scattering  on  the 
shining  disk  of  plain.  I buried  my  nose 
in  my  dog-skin;  the  cold  would  crumple 
me  up  like  a mimosa  leaf,  while  the  Rus- 
sians would  step  forth  heroically  into 
their  element,  their  native  North.  And 
then  I discovered  another  of  old  Nat- 
ure's secrets.  The  Russians  pulled 
their  furs  around  them  and  shivered  in 
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their  greatcoats.  Too  many  centuries 
had  winds  from  glaciers  blown  in  their 
faces,  and  laid  deep  in  their  memo^  a 
race-terror,  while  I,  with  a less  bitter 
ancestral  memory,  breathed  greedily  of 
freedom  and  the  ecstasy  of  space!  Sky, 
black  velvet  and  crystal;  stars,  pendent 
points  of  light,  and  the  plain  a luminous 
blue-white  reflector;  horses  with  high- 
arched  collars;  furs  shaggily  blotching 
the  snow.  A mag- 
nificent fantasie;  it 
rushed  upon  me,  an 
engulfing  sea.  It 
rocked  in  my  ears  like 
a storm,  the  brilliant, 
the  savage  North  1 I 
looked  to  the  horizons; 
in  every  direction  sped 
these  terrible  white 
distances.  Somewhere 
there  in  those  pre- 
historic gulfs,  Bresh- 
kovskaya  had  kept 
burning  her  lamp  of 
freedom. 

The  station  was 
dank  and  dreary  after 
the  sonorous  steppe — 
dank  and  dreary  and 
futile  as  are  all  things 
human  after  great 
spaces.  I was  glad  the 
General  was  Viking-tall  and  easy  to  fol- 
low, for  the  crowd  moved  about  with  a 
weary,  troubled  confusion.  Everything 
was  written  anew  in  symbols  of  the 
North.  Everybody  was  fur-clad,  cap-d- 
pie,  even  to  the  news  girl.  I liked  the 
skin  - side  - inside  - fur  - side  - outside 
coats  of  the  nosilshchiki,  perhaps  because 
I liked  the  nosilshchiki  themselves; 
burly  bearded  chaps,  with  the  vigor  of 
the  North  in  their  sinews  and  the  fear 
of  God  in  their  faces.  But  it  was  murky 
after  the  steppe.  And  the  smell ! It  rose 
in  clouds  like  incense;  it  descended  like 
London  fog.  An  intermingling  of  the 
odors  of  horses,  sheep,  koumiss,  and 
unwashed  humanity;  the  smell  which 
the  Mongolian  tents  take  on  from  shel- 
tering the  little  ‘‘brothers  of  the  field” — 
calves  and  new-born  lambs;  the  ‘‘dis- 
tinctive but  not  unpleasant”  odor  of 
which  the  great  Tolstoi  writes.  I was 
tired  with  the  rocking  of  the  train, 
and  sleepy,  and  I had  grave  doub' 
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whether  Tolstoi  were  not,  after  all,  a 
barbarian. 

The  General  and  M.  Novinsky 
plucked  me  from  contemplation  of  the 
skin  coats. 

“No^  train  to-night!”  The  General, 
drew  his  great  red-hned  cape  about  him 
and  led  the  way  outside  to  the  hotel 
sleighs.  What  would  the  Savoy  or  the 
Plaza  say  to  such  a trio  at  such  an  hour? 
Doubtless  a superb  contrast  to  the  resig- 
nation of  the  bearded  genie  who  pre- 
sides here  on  the  edge  of  things  where  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  not. 

“One  piece  A number  one  laidee,” 
he  murmured  to  the  Chinese  boy  in  blue 
“One  piecee  A number  one  room.” 
Curiosity  but  no  comment! 

“Howy*  acquiesced  the  Celestial,  and 
with  a simple  how  I was  committed  to  a 
room,  sealed  but  for  one  hinged  pane; 
there  I slept  the  sleep  of  the  East  under 
a goatskin  rug.  The  sheets,  I discov- 
ered the  next  morning,  were  exquisite 
table  linen.  I cannot  explain  why,  but 
it  is  Russian  that  they  should  have  been 
so,  especially  Siberian  Russian.  Harbin 
has  the  atmosphere  of  a gold  camp. 
But  the  memory  of  that  night — the 
mingling  of  alien  voices,  Japanese  and 
Russian,  that  rose  from  that  fetid  hot- 
box  below,  the  howling  of  the  wind  and 
the  sharp,  cold  terror  of  those  gulfs  of 
gray  mists! 

It  is  amazing  how  naturally  I have 
accepted  M.  Novinsky’s  serene  figure  in 
my  world.  Glossily  booted  and  impec- 
cable, he  was  looking  up  at  me  from  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  when  I appeared  this 
morning. 

*‘Ny!  Americaine**  he  said,  his  long 
gray  eyes  stirring  with  a smile.  “The 
road  is  blocked  by  a tangle  of  trains. 
We  may  miss  the  one  express  that  crawls 
to  Irkutsk.  You  know  what  Kipling 
calls  us — ‘the  most  westernly  of  East- 
erns.’ ” 

I felt  a sudden  access  of  enthusiasm. 
Did  Rachel  and  Bernhardt,  I wonder, 
learn  their  furies  from  these  boundless, 
timeless  Orientals?  For  an  hour  strange 
words  hissed  and  scratched — expletives 
purely  Slavonic  and  unintelligible 
burned  off  over  the  wires  in  every  direc- 
tion. I have  no  quarrel  with  a Russian 
rage.  Behold  for  us  at  least  a result 
magnifique!  A war-special  stands  on  the 
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siding  being  caparisoned  for  a dash 
across  Siberia;  one  coach,  an  1830 
engine  piled  high  with  wood,  which  is 
also  roped  on  at  every  conceivable  angle, 
the  whole  looking  like  one  of  those  over- 
burdened donkeys  one  sees  along  the 
wall  in  Peking. 

The  vista  ahead  drops  away  in  a vast 
white  fog.  ^ Down  that  phantom  dis- 
tance the  wind  is  rising,  the  snow  eddies 
past  the  windows  in  plumy  swirls,  and 
with  every  swirl  the  unknown  there 
grows  fleecier.  The  General  strides  up 
and  down  the  platform,  a gaunt  figure, 
his  great  red-lined  cape  unfurling  behind 
him  like  the  wings  of  a monstrous  bird 
while  Cossack  orderlies  provision  the 
car,  their  striped  trousers  moving  briskly 
over  the  snow.  The  General  brings 
always  the  same  curious  vision  before 
my  eyes:  armies  marching  and  counter- 
marching, spreading  myriadwise  over 
the  plain;  the  passion  of  war;  millions 
tramping  to  their  death;  the  music  of 
the  battle-hymns.  Certainly  through 
the  General  courses  little  of  Pushkin’s 
“dove-blood  of  the  Slav”! 

Three  young  officers  have  come  down 
from  the  barracks  to  greet  their  superior 
officer,  and  stand  about  in  delightful 
trepidation.  One  little  captain’s  wife, 
who  evidently  knows  her  way  about  the 
world,  arrives  armed  with  roasted  riabt- 
chiks  and  a bottle  of  Madeira.  The  car 
is  a first-class  car  filched  from  the  Rus- 
sian express,  fitted  with  mahogany  and 
velvet,  and  luxuriously  appointed — as 
the  Russians  know  how  to  appoint.  TTie 
General  stalks  through  the  car,  followed 
by  the  orderly. 

“This  half  of  the  car.  Mademoiselle 
Amhicaine**  he  decrees,  with  an  author- 
itative wave  of  his  hand,  “is  your  do- 
main— drawing-room,  bedroom,  room  to 
spare.  Monsieur  Novinsky  and  I enter 
only  by  your  permission.  Ivan  Caspitch 
will  stow  away  your  bags.”  And  he 
withdraws  in  form  and  with  distinction 
— a masterly  retreat. 

Ivan  Caspitch  appears  with  the  Si- 
berian crab-apple  maid  I have  borrowed 
from  the  hotel  for  the  sake  of  les  con- 
venances until  we  reach  Irkutsk,  red- 
aproned  and  a bundle  under  each  arm. 
More  officers,  more  kvass,  more  food, 
more  wood ! Katya  eyes  both  the  steppe 
and  me  with  foreboding  and  crosses  her- 
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self  broadly.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  and  Vrwsk3%  Silence*  space,  deatb-^ 
xyhkrb  she  fears  most-=^tfae  iteppe  or  and  furious,  movemettt*  1 shall 

^Amiriiaim^  lose  the  metnory  of  these  srw 

Ahead  lies  the  dint  abyss,  filled  with  a For  me  there  is  hcalrnjg  in  these  spaces,, 
rttisty  whiteness  which  i^omTs  fiPoni  the  release  for  the  frettea  prisoner  of  self* 
sky  moment  by  mamentj  hour  by  hour,  and  escape  fin>m  . the-  emphatic  indh 
a strange,;  uncharted*  soundless,  sea.  vidual.  It  is  one  with  the  ^ 

Ten  thousand  miles  of  sileftce,  ten  thou-  the  Orient  had  given  me^the  peace  of 
sand  miles  of  white  and  tideiess  ocean,  the  knowledge  that  life  is  but  episodic, 
Sjnow^flying,  drifting,  swcling  snow!  a fragment  of  doud  scudding  across  a 


walk  the  sturdy 
Sihe.rtati  ponies 
aboiit  in  the  snow. 
They  ate  not 
HandsUmu,  these 
t r aiis - Ba i k a 1 
troops  w’iib  whom 
we  fraternize 
vi;bile.  the  trains 
tangle,.  Sun  and 
wind  and  rain 
have  reduced  them  to  the  friOUpchronie 
What  a strange  fabric  of  impressions  of  the  steppe  until  they  might  almost 
this  journey  acros.s  Siberia  lea  ves  in  one  V be  said  to  have  protective  coloring. 
hand.sl  A naked  level  flow  iog  to  the  far  They  ate  gaited.  too,  bke  Mongols}  the 
horizon,  white  above  and  gray  below,  gait  of  mep  fwed  to'  ridci  to  walk, 
and  in  that  rim  benveen  earth  ar^l  sky,  aiHf  ymfamiliar  with 
something  datk  that  ffitS  and  flies  before  ‘^They  do  not  took  particularly 
the  wind*  It  is  the  .myscerv  of  at)  great  fiefce,’'  f'ub  W ’M'*  .kVovinsky,  as- 

spaces^— of  Mtrngolia*  of  Egypt*:  But  we  clambered  otF  the  trajii  yesterday  to 
there  is  no  touch  of  gold  herCv  nd  Sdi},  no  etturs  the  Cracks* 

heat,,  no  shimmering  sand,  no  intense  f Ho  man  can  look,  fierce  with  a loaf 
physical  . mysiertr,  .Ml  is  dead,  misty  under  one  atM  and  a.  pan  of 

the  mystery  qf  iVfic^rir,  of  nndet  the  other,'*  answered  M. 

and  night  and  death } rhe  ipystcry  which  “ The  Czar’s  spedal  fighting 

the  Russian  has  written  into  hts  Itccra-  men.*  nevertheless;  they  the  Cos- 

ture — of  Rg^kolniktiff,  of  OrlolTof  Atiija  sack  stripe  from  cradlo  td  gravo— and 
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like  thtir  fighting  well  en»«ghv  Gf  all  with  them  <)r  fW/«ri/ them  befure.  You 
the  troops,  they  never  under-  knoWi.  chat  one  over  then?  at  the  end  of 

stand  why  thej  should  nToke  prison-  the  tabk"  is  Turgenev's  Ennolai—ybu  r£-r 
ers.  If  a man  is  you  can  take  his  raemher,  _with  the  dugs.  And  that  lar;y 
boots.”  one  Is  Vankya  oii  LfiYio^s  estate-^he 

The  General  stndes  about  like  a gi ant  went  to  skep  m_  the  hay.  Don’t  you 


sajid-piper,  pullirig  his  militaxy  mus- 
tache. ‘'''lliehardiesr  traops'  in  Euterpe^” 
he  vuw.s.  ‘^Black  h read  and  a bit  of 
straw;,  it  is  snfficiem.  But  fools !” 

For  my'self  I must  confos  to  a certain 
strangeness  about  that  rnakes  our  utili- 
tarian civilization  pale  vlsihly'.. 

Spraedraes  we  e^phire  rlw  stations  for 
food.  If  I did  riot  know  by  a hundred 
other  proofs,  1 should  be' convinced  now 
that  M.  Novinsky  ia  a gentleman  from 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  blots  the 
future  arabas*iadof»a|e^titc'hepH  by  eat- 
ing stchfi'  (greasy  cabbage  soup)  at  long 


rectigrtizp  him?  Look  at  the  way  they 
fall  upott  their  food  and  devTiur  it!  I 
ha^re  seen  boaMnen  on  a Chioese  jimk 
eat  like  that  when  they  have  been  pol- 
ing ,fdr  days  against  the  wind  until  they 
snarled  and  :Scrtamed  like  beasts  with 
the  effort.  It  s not  our  wav — it’s  hun- 

ger-r-. 

**Yes,  it‘s  hunger---red  hanger,”  re- 
joined .M.Novinsky,  but,  Mademoi- 
seHe  don’t  Imagine  they  are 

tuit  old  IrieftfU  to  mej”  he  added,  ea.m>- 
estly  i : I'M  v grand  fa  t bet  owned  se  vcral 
ithojusand  oT  thetp,  Md  W still 


'-.-4 


tables  In  .cOnipany  with  i^asants  and  ludds  a^  sort  jpl  mattiarchy  down  on  her 
-iiscwIc^iL,  to  hUrttor  iny , lestute  m Tv'er.  They  ernpe  fa  her  for 
see,”  T explained  io-dayi,  |jAffoUg  'et’;eiyuhirjg--Tfoqd*  in»d»cinej  justice.  It’s 
tibout:  the  murky,  station  dining-cbom  ja^ther  ^ to  sec  her  hil!  court 
for  a means  tti  ymdicate  ipy  to^tyTi^^hd  ; . Did  friends!  Ny, 

thev  ate  such  old  friends  as  you 
in  your  shifting  Arncrica  cannot 
eomprehend. . Myr  bnybtiod  mem- 
ories ate  all  bound  up  with  thcrni 
fishing  with  Petya,  dragging  out 
in  the  early  Trjpming  and  walking 
off  my  legs  in  rhe  nTarshes  for 
grousey  figbring  forest  fires  wirji 
chfi  foresters  until  I w'as  blocked 
and  blistetej,  without  eyelashes, 
and  ordered  pff  to  the  great  Imuse. 
And  lazy  summer  davs,  lying  on 
my  back  under  the  limes,  w:bi|e 
old  Agatha,  the  hou^*keeper,  jin- 
gled hei'  key?  Ptnhug  :tbe  stote- 
noUsts  and  stnu^led,  me  goose- 
hyrr>^  tarts>  'y|ucb  f,  being  deli- 
catfiv ''  as  forbidden,  'Ny,  they  are, 
frietuL  of  genctationsi  It  was 
(»K  ihmg  that  made  the  old  land- 
lord devent- --tire  respohsihiiity  of 
thtrm  them 

n»>w,  therg's 
ftiTthcr 

wondering  w'hat  Ru?Ki.iji.  c-t.inuetTe.  dp-  Chinese  petisiott;  IT  ari  ignorance  that  : 
nvandt'd  v>ne  shyidd  do  -a  ylicc  of  ypu  tinVobr  uncouth,  e.iniiy^ 

mejir  and  tnj  synwO  had , pur^  and  filled  wlfh  dark 

fishyd  lfVtrn  (he;  bottrfin  of  nry  thysti^  ITe; 

“ you  'ftlyndi rileiOpw;/ ; fought  hadt  and  • 

frotii  Gorky  ;th«i  rilst^l  and  otuil  now  the  whole 

and  j;]t:  rhe  iTfep;  And  why; 

knowii  them,  but  I never  hud  a samovar  not  ? To  move  them,  that  is  not  impu^ 

> " ' -V- 
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stamped  with  a tiny  monogram  in  gold. 
A piece  of  peachblow  or  sang  dr  boeuf  he 
handles  as  if  he  were  worshiping.  He 
has  a passion  for  French  novels.  The 
story  he  told  me  yesterday  of  a Japanese 
girl  near  whom  he  stood  for  morning 
ablutions  at  an  inn  in  Tokio  was  related 
with  the  subtlety  of  a Frenchman  and 
the  naivete  of  an  Italian,  and  probably 
no  one  but  a Russian  could  have  given 
it  point  in  so  many  different  languages. 
The  flower  of  an  extremely  sophisticated 
civilization,  superficially  everything  that 
the  peasant  is  not,  he  is.  Russia  with  all 
her  sullen  monotonies  offers  the  most 
brutal  of  contrasts.  And  yet,  between 
M.  Novinsky  and  the  muzhiks  I feel  an 
indefinable  something  in  common;  per- 
haps only  a simplicity. 

The  General  is  more  baffling.  Dinner 
we  always  have  at  night  in  his  compart- 
ment. There  is  caviar  and  soup  with 
fish  and  olives  and  Siberian  game.  Ivan 
Caspitch  places  two  candles  on  the 
table,  between  which  the  decorations  of 
the  General’s  uniform  gleam  like  the 
jewels  of  the  Mother  of  God.  The  effect 
is  somber,  but  rich  and  Russian.  I like 
to  watch  the  shadows  play  across  the 
General’s  face,  his  eyes  darkening,  his 
gaunt  body  relaxed  against  the  cushions, 
his  fingers  dexterously  rolling  a cigarette, 
speaking  English  rapidly,  brilliantly,  and 
with  more  distinction  than  an  English- 
man. One  forgets  the  indifference  of 
the  steppe,  the  darkness  closing  down 
like  a cowl.  He  is  interested  in  Amer- 
ican women — ^he  says  they  sip  the  honey 
from  the  flowers  of  the  world — a man 
for  whom,  I am  certain,  life  has  run 
swift  and  deep.  Twice  when  I have 
discussed  a man,  he  has  dismissed  him 
with  a shrug  and  the  final  damnation, 
“He  knows  nothing  of  life.”  Always  he 
seems  quaffing  greedily  at  life  before 
some  cold  finality  overwhelms  him.  I 
wonder  sometimes  if  he  fears  to  meet 
his  death.  Yesterday,  when  he  had  been 
moodily  watching  the  steppe,  he  turned 
away.  “The  dark  door,”  he  said,  al- 
most with  superstition.  What  life 
means  for  him  I do  not  know;  nor  what 
it  means  to  me  nor,  perhaps,  to  M. 
Novinsky,  smoking  quietly  in  the  corner 
and  watching  him  with  enigmatic  eyes. 

As  for  M.  Novinsky,  I hazard  that 
something  other  than  a fling  at  the 
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capital  hurries  this  keen  Slavophil  tow- 
ard Europe. 

Christmas  in  Siberia!  That  is,  of 
course,  for  a vagabond  American.  Rus- 
sian Christmas  lies  thirteen  days  ahead. 

It  is  a Christmas  which,  I dare  say,  when 
I am  old  I shall  count  an  illusion.  Even 
now  it  seems  a flying  chimera.  At  least 
we  are  on  what  one,  without  a yellow- 
journalist  conscience,  might  term  a dash. 

The  demand  for  the  General  at  the  front 
has  cleared  the  tangle,  and  all  the  trains 
of  horses  and  ammunition,  sections  of 
gray-coated  Cossacks  and  of  Austrian 
prisoners  bound  for  the  Siberian  salt- 
mines, have  been  drawn  up  on  sidings, 
while  our  little  special  rushes  past  like 
Thompson’s  Hound  of  Heaven.  All  day 
yesterday  the  track  lay  along  ^ Lake 
Baikal,  that  fragment  of  sea  imprisoned 
here  by  some  strange  chance  in  centuries 

gast,  tossing  yesterday  in  a black  rage. 

iven  the  General,  who  pores  all  day  over 
maps,  laid  down  his  papers,  and  the 
strange  three  of  us — ^with  Ivan  Cas- 
pitch and  Katya  at  the  other  window — 
stood  watching  the  weird  scene.  M. 
Novinsky  I could  feel  ravaged  by  its 
splendor. 

As  night  fell,  the  mystery  of  the  lake 
deepened.  Lighted  headlands  jutted  out 
into  the  waters  and  the  whole  took  on  a 
new  profundity,  surcharged  with  the 
savagery  of  night  and  the  North.  I fell 
asleep  at  the  window  still  watching 
while  darkness  covered  the  face  of  the 
waters.  When  I awoke  it  was  two 
o’clock,  Christmas  morning  in  the  West. 

The  General  stood  in  my  doorway  look- 
ing, to  my  sleepy  gaze,  like  a fur-clad 
angel;  outside  lights  were  foregathering. 

“Irkutsk,  Mademoiselle.  The  express 
waits!” 

I shall  always  treasure  that  sally.  It 
was  the  General’s  one  bit  of  humor. 

The  thrilling  delicacy  of  that  early 
morning  in  the  North!  I looked  up  at 
my  tall  Russians.  M.  Novinsky  was 
breathing  the  air  of  home;  his  long, 
gray-blue  eyes  shone  with  a nervous  ex- 
citement. The  General  showed  less 
emotion.  Through  a silvery  snow  tis- 
sue the  lights  of  the  big  white  station 
gleamed  with  the  festive  air  of  an  en- 
chanted castle.  With  its  silvery  blues 
and  grays,  its  ethereal  other-worldliness. 
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The  Russian  express  is  not  so  luxuri- 
ously appointed  as  the  wagon-lits,  but 
I should  not  hesitate  to  commend  it  to 
a traveler.  In  fact,  to  me  it  is  depress- 
ingly  comfortable — but  my  standards 
are  not  those  of  Mayfair,  but  of  Vagabon- 
dia.  No  more  scurrying  oflF the  train;  no 
more  soup  from  which  one  may  fish  a 
whole  course  dinner,  sans  sweets  and 
cigarettes,  eaten  with  red-bearded  giants 
who  might  pray  to  their  own  images  for 
those  of  the  saints;  no  more  candle- 
lighted  dinneii  a trots,  with  the  darkness 
tipped  over  one  like  a bowl.  No  more 
ministrations  of  Ivan  Caspitch. 

Our  train  halts  frequently  now  and  we 
cross  the  tracks  to  talk  to  the  German 
and  Austrian  prisoners — ^tattered  “creat- 
ures who  were  once  men.”  The  rank 
and  file  of  them  are  different  from  our 
friends,  the  Cossacks;  a trifle  more 
sophisticated,  a little  less  .aloof,  more 
t^uickly  given  to  an  intimate — a too  in- 
timate— smile  than  the  Cossacks.  Their 
clothing  is  thin  for  Siberian  winds.  I 
saw  one  man  yesterday  leaning  out  of 
a box-car  window  with  only  a vest  and^ 
no  shirt,  but  he  looked  so  cheerful  that 
I wondered  if  it  were  from  choice  and 
not  compulsion.  They  swarm  to  the 
windows  and  doors  of  the  box  cars, 
where  they^  are  packed^  like  traditional 
herrings,  with  a keen  interest  in  what 
may  be  forthcoming  from  our  side.  They 
even  board  our  train  and  straggle 
through  the  cars — unkempt  gray  men 
with  bold,  exploring  eyes,  begging  al- 
ways the  same  thing,  always  and  with- 
out variation,  cigarettes.  Papirossi  will 
be  as  thoroughly  embedded  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  the  German  as  coffee  was 
rooted  in  the  palate  of  the  Viennese 
after  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  is  only 
the  men  who  thus  fraternize.  The  offi- 
cers are  a handsome,  scowling  lot,  who 
seem  always  to  look  beyond,  into  the 
heart  of  the  Tyrol. 

“Where  were  they  taken?”  I asked 
the  General  yesterday  of  an  uncouth 
band  who  were  fighting  to  get  within  the 
range  of  my  camera. 

“I  never  ask,”  the  General  answered, 
with  pointed  brevity.  I had  blundered 
in  the  soldiers’  world,  indelicately. 

“There  are  no  guides  in  evidence.” 

“The  steppe  itself  is  a guide  that  never 
sleeps,”  scowled  the  General. 
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And  I knew  that  he  spoke  grimly 
true.  Any  invasion  of  that  white  sanc- 
tity spells  swift  and  inexorable  death. 

Dometimes  the  wind  moans  across  the 
waste  until  I cannot  sleep,  but  high 
above  the  wind  and  the  rush  of  the 
train  come  the  fragments  of  a song — in 
a flash  our  express  has  passed  and  gone 
— but  the  memory  lingers.  Whatever 
else  slips  through  memory’s  fingers, 
never  will  it  be  those  snatches  of  melody 
heard  on  the  steppe  in  the  watches  of 
the  nipht — the  melody  of  men  crossing 
the  void  to  keep  their  tryst  with  death. 

Even  a fine  style  may  grow  monoto- 
nous, and  the  steppe  is  akin  to  le  grand 
style.  For  days — more  than  ten,  now — 
my  eyes  have  implored  the  plain  for  an 
elevation,  even  the  slightest  aspiring 
x>int  in  the  level,  but  the  only  answer 
las  been — more  level.  This  morning 
van  Caspitch  awoke  me  at  five  to  be- 
lold  the  Urals,  the  caesura  between  Eu- 
re^ and  Asia.  If  seas  flow  between  the 
Wests,  what  a mighty  break  should 
yawn  here  between  the  West  and  the 
East!  Together  we  stood  at  the  win- 
dow, scanning  the  hollow  gray  light, 
Ivan  Caspitch  stolid  and  bulky  in  the 
half-light,  and  I shivering  in  my  shuba, 
straining  my  eyes  for  the  pause  between 
the  two  continents. 

“Where  are  they,  Ivan?”  I demanded. 
“I  cannot  see.” 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Utals  had 
been  mainly  with  lapis  lazuli  in  the 
jewelers’  windows,  but  *1  should  have 
been  content  with  the  earthiest  earth 
had  it  been  mountains.  But  for  all  my 
vigilance,  there  was  only  a placid  flow- 
ing. 

“There,  barishina.”  Ivan  Caspitch 
pointed  to  a darker  scattering  of  forest 
swelling  slightly  to  the  left  and  right. 
“There,  we  are  crossing  them  now. 
Bozhe  mot!  bolshoi  vyeter!” 

Bolshoi  vyeter!**  Indeed  it  was;  a 
great  wind.  To  that  I agreed.  It 
shrieked  like  fiends  from  the  Deserts  of 
Nowhere,  though  I had  not  known  how 
to  say  it  in  Russian.  But  mountains! 
No  mountains,  only  a barely  perceptible 
flaring  up  and  then  quickly  dying  down 
into  lethargy.  How  like  Russian  nature 
is  the  steppe;  without  plan,  prologue, 
chapters,  or  theme! 
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“The  Urals,”  Ivan  Caspitch  affirmed, 
briefly, 

I looked  at  Ivan  Caspitch  as  he  stood 
m the  early  morning^  darkness,  neutral 
in  color,  without  a single  incisive  feat- 
ure; the  product  and  the  symbol  of  that 
somber,  implacable,  infinite  heath. 

“Ivan,”  I cried,  “it  is  terrible  1 Do 
you  never  fear  and  hate  it — the  steppe?” 

“iVy,  barishina;  we  are  used  to  it.” 
Ivan  Caspitch  shrugged  his  shoulders 
stolidly. 

The  background  is  always  the  same, 
but  against  its  white  monotone  is  im- 
printed a various  design.  The  last  few 
days  the  pattern  has  changed  noticeably 
from  the  new  of  Siberia  to  the  old  of 
Russia.  We  have  left  the  pencil  sketches 
of  the  birches  and  now  we  are  among  the 
somber  oils  of  the  deep  forest.  There  are 
more  villages  now,  and  more  frequently 
the  spires  and  domes  of  Russian  churches 
seen  dimly  through  the  flying  snow. 
More  often  little  log  huts,  izbas,  edge 
their  way  out  of  the  forest  and  blink  at 
the  world  like  curious  owls;  and  the 
peasant  himself  comes  out  also  to  blink 
at  the  world  or  moves  along  the  clear- 
ing— but  another  fruit  of  the  forest  like 
the  mushrooms  and  the  lichens  among 
which  he  grows.  Assuredly,  this  is  di^ 
ferent.  Siberia  I felt  young,  vigorous, 
the  pioneer.  But  Russia  I f^l  old  and 
weary,  the  melancholy  and  mellow: 
Russia,  the  mother. 

This  is  the  sixteenth  day  since  we 
went  out  from*  the  walls  and  towers  of 
Peking.  Every  one  agrees  that  the 
journey  is  skychno.  The  train  rocks 
abominably.  I think  I shall  never  get 
it  out  of  my  brain. 

There  is  a stronger  feel  of  civilization 
in  the  air  now,  and  more  spurred  and 
booted  officers  are  joining  the  train. 
To-morrow,  if  all  goes  well,  the  train- 
master announces  that  we  shall  be  in 
Petrograd;  all  the  home-going  Russians 
have  been  telegraphing  the  news  of  their 
imminent  arrival.  It  wraps  me  with  a 
realization  of  how  far  there  through  the 
earth  lies  America.  We  must  always  fly 
thus,  it  seems — perhaps  into  eternity — 
so  many  days  have  we  fled  in  this  nar- 
row space  between  earth  and  sky.  Per- 
haps 1 should  be  content,  if  it  were  so, 
for  I am  “used  to  it.”  And  to-day  I 
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feel  a waif  standing  before  strange 
gates. 

Who  ever  enters  an  unknown  land 
without  a sense  of  mystery  both  alluring 
and  repelling!  There  on  the  plain, 
somewhere  in  the  dimness,  lies  a city 
I have  not  seen,  but  whose  existence  has 
drawn  me  seventeen  days  across  this 
desert  whiteness,  a city  whose  streets  I 
shall  wander,  roofs  that  will  lodge  me; 
sky  and  snow  and  river  that  will  be 
mme;  friends  and  tides  of  influence — a 
whole  new  world  of  thought  and  feeling 
— perhaps  change — ^which  in  my  natural 
world  would  never  have  been.  Mow  dare 
we  boldly  evoke  these  unfamiliar  worlds 
out  of  the  void,  forsaking  our  paths  for 
their  mysterious  ways! 

Petrograd ! That  is,  I feel  a city  there, 
though  my  eyes  are  still  baffled  by  the 
curtain  of  darkness  which  has  not  as  yet 
lifted.  It  is  morning,  eight  by  the  French 
clock  on  the  wall,  but  there  is  not  the 
least  rift  in  the  gloom,  only  a sense  of 
something  strange  outlying  there — a 
^trampling  of  boots,  men  pouring  end- 
lessly through  the  streets,  and  a rum- 
bling of  gtms.  They  are  shifting  troops. 

1 hear  a hoarse  song  and  a sharp  yro. 
How  different,  how  exceedingly  differ- 
ent, this  turbulence,  from  the  mace  of 
the  East,  the  heart  of  the  whiteness 
from  which  we  have  come! 

We  were  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night 
finding  this  miracle  of  the  marshes. 
Eleven  came,  twelve,  one.  The  gaiety 
that  had  sprung  up  like  a breeze  at  the 
announcement  of  our  arrival  died  down. 
The  General  was  wrapped  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  M.  Novinsky  smoked, 
moodily  silent,  and  I felt  a strange  home- 
sickness, not  for  place  but  for  spiritual 
kindred.  The  General  is  still  an  enigma, 
but  M.  Novinsky  has  become  a charm- 
ing friend  and  companion.  Yesterday 
he  was  not;  to-day  he  is;  to-morrow  he 
will  cease  to  be.  How  strange  it  all  is! 

Clouds  were  crossing  the  face  of  the 
moon,  shaping,  re  - shaping,  meiging 
again.  The  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Wrath 
beat  past  us  as  we  fled  down  the  valleys 
of  time,  and  only  a miracle,  it  seemed, 
could  save  us  or  discover  a dty,  other 
than  mirage,  in  that  wild  incandescence. 

But  at  three  the  sky  was  illumined  in 
the  west  as  if  by  a huge  candle,  as  the 
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train  flew  on  and  the  flare  brightened 
and  resolved  itself  into  myriads  of  points 
scattering  on  the  flame.  They  were  the 
first  lights  of  “Peter’s  window  toward 
Europe.”  The  trans-steppe  journey  was 
finished.  At  four  the  train  discharged 
its  burden  of  Asio-European  travelers 
into  the  echoing  Alexander  III.  Station. 
It  seemed  the  portentous  arrival  of  ocean 
travelers  rather  than  that  of  a train. 
Every  one  met  welcoming  faces  which, 
translated  into  Russian,  means  arms. 

That  is,  every  one  met  welcome  except 
one  Amiricaine,  and  I took  refuge  among 
the  luggage  and  stared  at  the  feather- 
bed izvostchiks  tied  about  the  middle 
with  rainbow  sashes.  The  General  was 
engulfed  in  the  embrace  of  two  tall  sons, 
and  M.  Novinsky  had  vanished  behind 
an  Astrakhan  coat  and  cap.  The  sight  of 
women  embracing  publicly  always  em- 
barrasses me  a trifle,  and  as  for  men — 
I have  considered  it  a good  reason  for 
not  being  Continental.  Perhaps,  to 
speak  the  truth,  I had  a touch  of  three- 
in-the-moming  forlornity.  But  the  ab- 
sence of  welcome  meant  no  lack  of  warm 
farewell.  La  Polskaya  wept  Slavon- 
ically  on  my  shoulder.  "Moya  milaya** 
she  wailed.  For  the  moment  she  was 
parting  with  a friend  of  a lifetime.  The 
C^neral  clicked  his  heels  together  in 
military  fashion  and  waived  my  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  with  a French  com- 
pliment. 

“Shall  we  meet  again.  Mademoiselle? 
Ah,  it  is  on  the  laps  of  the  gods.  Pros- 
chaitie.  Forgive  my  sins.  I leave  to- 
morrow for  the  front.”  He  kissed  my 
hand;  I wished  it  had  been  a white 
perfumed  hand,  such  as  I am  certain  the 
General  loves.  A stiff  bow  to  M.  Novin- 
sky, and  then,  the  luggage  having  been 
collected  and  laden  on  the  leather- 
aproned  saints,  M.  Novinsky  and  his 
brother  led  the  way  through  the  echoing 
station  to  the  dark  bundles  of  fur  out- 
side, stowed  me  in  a swaying  shell  and 
we  clattered  off  down  the  “main  street 
of  All  the  Russias.” 

How  Russian  M.  Novinsky  and  his 
brother  looked  in  their  Russian  setting, 
pouring  forth  a stream  of  language  on 
each  other;  this  brother  who  comes  for 
one  day’s  leave  from  the  Grand  Duke’s 


staff  and  returns  immediately  to  the 
front.  Most  of  the  talk  was  French,  but 
the  ejaculations  were  Russian.  I was  too 
occupied  with  the  square  velvet  sofa- 
cushion  hat  of  the  izvostchik,  too  agitated 
with  the  street,  which  I found  to  be  the 
Nevsky,  and  the  signs,  which  I discov- 
ered I could  read,  to  heed  the  conversa- 
tion. A river  of  street  here,  a continent 
of  square  there,  geologic  strata  of 
houses. 

“And  how  do  you  feel  it?”  M.  Novin- 
sky’s  brother  asked,  with  a smile  like 
Dmitri  Nicholaivitch’s,*  as  we  turned 
into  the  shadow  of  an  immense  cathedral 
that  somehow  wafted  back  the  memory 
of  Egypt  and  the  temples  on  the  Nile. 

“If  Japan  is  a miniature,  Russia  was 
done  by  a scene  painter,”  I hazarded. 

“Quite  true,”  he  laughed,  showing  his 
white  teeth.  “Nothing  is  small  in  Rus- 
sia, not  even  the  virtues  or  the  vices.” 

“And  least  of  all  the  cobble-stones 
and  the  darkness — or  the  loneliness,”  I 
could  have  wept  on  M.  Novinsky’s 
elegant  and  unaware  shoulder. 

M.  Novinsky  and  the  General  had 
debated  all  the  way  across  the  steppe  as 
to  which  hotel  to  commit  me,  ana  the 
decision  had  finally  fallen  on  the  Angle- 
terre  as  the  dullest  hotel  in  Petrograd. 
I understood  when  I saw  it.  But  for  the 
boy  with  peacock-feathers  in  his  cap  and 
a red  roobashka,  and  the  general  assurance 
of  Russian  literature,  I should  have  re- 
signed myself  to  an  English  Sunday  pall. 
A whiskered  porter  has  assigned  me  to 
this  room,  and  here  I have  been  depos- 
ited by  a green-baize  apron  and  sit  in 
the  glow  of  a porcelain  stove. 

Black-earth  Russia,  armed  Russia, 
Holy  Russia,  potential  Russia,  Russia 
the  bread-giver  of  nations — all  lie  out 
there  in  the  void.  I wish  the  bread- 
giver  would  vouchsafe  me  a morsel. 
There  is  not  even  a crumb  and  I am 
famished.  The  darkness  is  Stygian;  one 
might  loop  it  up,  but  it  would  always 
tumble  down,  immense  and  suffocating. 
The  last  familiar  letter  of  my  alphabet 
has  vanished;  everything  is  written  in 
Cyrillic  letters  and  punctuated  with 
bearded  Scythians.  Could  even  the 
angel  Uriel  say  why  for  this  I rocked 
seventeen  days  across  Siberia! 
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“ Boy  with  the  Tom  Hat  ” 
by  Thomas  Sully 


IT  is  not  without  significance  that  Thomas  Sulims 
delightful  picture  of  the  “Boy  with  the  Torn  Hat” 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  paintings  in  the  perma- 
nent collection  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  It 
is  a work  which  is  not  only  peculiarly  charming  in  its 
delineation  of  the  candid  innocence  of  boyhood,  but  It 
approaches  this  lovely,  fleeting  phenomenon  through 
the  sentiment  of  a century  which  possessed  none  of  our 
qualms  as  to  the  perils  of  sentimentality,  unabashed, 
and  without  taint  of  saccharinity. 

Doubtless  it  has  much  of  the  quality  of  sweetness, 
but  it  is  not  of  the  cloying  kind;  it  is  saved  from  that 
by  its  utter  simplicity  of  spirit,  its  spontaneity,  its 
naturalness.  Aside  from  its  charm  of  personality  and 
expression,  however,  Sully’s  picture  attains  to  a high 
plane  of  merit  as  an  example  of  sheer  workmanship. 
It  has  the  admirable  limpidity,  in  its  clear  flesh  tones, 
of  that  painter’s  best  heads;  and  the  rendering  of  the 
shadowed  passage  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face  is  a 
remarkably  sound,  transparent,  luminous  piece  of  direct 
painting,  perhaps  as  perfect  in  its  way  as  any  of  the 
technical  achievements  of  the  American  school  of  figure- 
painters  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

William  Howe  Downes. 
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AVE  you  ever  read  any 
of  Mary  Haviland  Nor- 
ton?” 

I didn’t  expect,  when 
I put  the  question,  to 
fall  right  into  a mine  of 
information.  It  was 
out  of  my  line,  moreover,  to  talk  about 
authors  and  books  at  dinner.  But  the 
topic  had  popped  inconsequently  into 
my  head,  and  tnere  was  certainly  some- 
thing about  the  quiet,  sly-looking  Jane- 
Austenish  woman  at  my  left  that  in- 
spired confidence. 

“I’m  distinctly  curious  about  her,”  I 
added.  “She’s  sprung  up  so  soon,  so 
authoritatively.  And  she’s  so  new.” 

Up  to  this  point  my  companion  had 
only  listened  more  quietly,  more  slyly, 
than  ever;  but  her  eyes  now  opened 
wide,  her  eyebrows  went  whimsically 
hi^h,  and  she  turned  to  me  with  a 
twinkling  smile. 

“Netv?  You  really  think  so?” 

She  gave  me  no  time,  either,  to  correct 
my  statement. 

“I  didn’t  suppose  any  one  still 
thought  that — except,  possibly — Have 
you  ever  read  Hurrell  Oaks?” 

I nodded  gropingly. - 

“Miss  Haviland  was  a teacher  of  mine 
at  Newfair  when  it  hap^ned.  That  was 
eight,  ten  years  ago.  Do  you  see  ?” 

“I  don’t  ‘see’  anything!” 

“But  you  do  Hurrell  Oaks — ^you’re, 
you’re  really  all  ‘for’  him,  I mean?  So 
wu’d  adore  it!  It’s  pathetic,  too. 
Though  it  is  funny!”  she  cried,  avid  to 
tell  me  more  about  whatever  “it”  was. 

But  the  inevitable  shift  in  table  talk 
veered  us  apart  at  that  moment;  and  it 
wasn’t  until  after  the  long  meal  was  over 
that  we  came  together  again,  and  could 
choose  a quiet  corner  away  from  inter- 
ruptions. 

“Here  goes,  now,”  she  began,  “if 
you’re  ready!” 

Miss  Haviland  must  have  been  about 
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thirty  when  I first  saw  her.  She  was  tall, 
handsome  in  an  angular  way.  Her  face 
was  large,  her  features  regular,  though 
somewhat  heavy,  her  coloring  brilliant, 
and  her  dark  hair  grayish  even  then. 
She  was  of  a stocky  leanness,  a rug^ed- 
ness,  that  only  made  her  pretentious 
garb  and  manner  the  more  conspicuous. 

To  see  her  at  those  college  parties! 
She  wore  black  evening-gowns,  and  a 
string — a “ rope,”  I think  you  could  call 
it — of  imitation  pearls,  and  carried  a fan 
always,  and  a loose  wrap  with  some 
bright  lining,  and  fur  on  the  neck  and 
sleeves,  which  she’d  just  throw,  as  if 
carelessly,  over  her  shoulders.  We  used 
irreverently  to  say  that  she  had  “cor- 
rupted ” (one  of  her  favorite  words)  the 
premise  of  the  old  motto,  “When  you’re 
in  Rome”  to  “Whether  or  not  you’re  in 
Rome,”  so  did  she  insist  on  being — or 
trying  to  be — incongruously  grande  dame 
and  not  “of”  the  milieu  she  was  privi- 
leged to  adorn.  Without  ever  letting 
herself  mix  with  those  gatherings  really, 
she’d  show  her  condescension  by  choos- 
ing a place  in  the  most  mixing  group,  and 
there  carry  out  her  aloofness  by  just 
smiling  and  peering  reservedly  at — at 
the  way  a man  set  a glass  of  water  upon 
the  table,  for  instance,  as  if  that  consti- 
tuted enough  to  judge  him  by;  as  if  he’d 
laid  his  soul,  also,  sufficiently  bare  to  her 
in  the  process.  And  she  must  have 
been,  as  you’ve  seen,  a resourceful  ob- 
server; she  had  a gift  for  reacting  from 
people;  though  how  much  depended 
upon  the  people  and  what  they  did  and 
said,  and  now  much  upon  what  she  un- 
consciously — or  consciously  — adapted 
from  Hurrell  Oaks  while  she  gauged 
them,  is  a question.  The  result  at  least 
fits  the  needs  of  a gaping  public.  But 
I’m  drifting. 

All  this — in  fact,  everything  about  her 
— took  George  Norton  by  storm  when 
he  turned  up,  fresh  from  a fresh-water 
university  farther  west,  to  fill  the  Slo- 
cum professorship.  He  found  in  her  the 
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splendor  that  he’d  been  stranded  away 
from  in  “real  life,”  and  had  never  had 
time  or  imagination  to  find  in  books. 
She  represented  great,  glorious  things  be- 
yond his  ken — civilization,  culture,  soci- 
ety, foreign  lands  across  the  sea  for 
which  his  appetite  had  been  whetted  by 
the  holiday  tour  he  took  to  Bermuda 
after  getting  his  A.B.  with  highest  hon- 
ors in  history  and  government.  He  was 
about  forty  or  so,  and  lived  alone  with 
his  mother. 

Rumor  had  it  (and  it  may  have  been 
well  founded,  it’s  so  difficult  to  tell  what 
goes  on  in  the  minds  of  those  small, 
meek  men),  that  he  had  always  wanted 
to  discover  an  “Egeria-like  woman,” 
and  that,  once  he  stepped  into  Mrs. 
Braxton’s  drawing-room  and  saw — and 
heard — Miss  Haviland  discoursing  on 
“The  Overtones  in  Swinburne’s  Prose,” 
his  wildest  hope  was  realized.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  his  recognition  must  have  been 
overpowering  to  have  won  her  attention 
so  easily;  for  her  standards  wouldn’t 
have  permitted  her,  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination,  to  think  of  him  as  an 
Egeria’s  man — however  she  may  have 
felt  she  merited  one. 

But  she  wasn’t,  with  her  looks  and 
distinction  and  learning,  the  sort  to 
attract  men  readily.  She  was  too  self- 
sufficient  and  flagrant,  to  begin  with. 
She  left  no  medium  of  approach  sug- 
gested. She  oflFered  no  tender,  winning 
moments.  Her  aspect  for  men,  as  well 
as  for  women,  implied  that  she  thought 
she  knew  their  ways  and  methods  better 
than  they  did.  This  over-sureness 
shows  as  a weakness  in  her  stories,  I 
think — the  temerity  with  which  she  as- 
sumes the  masculine  role,  the  possible 
hollowness  of  her  assumptions  not  once 
daunting  her.  Remember  the  one  that 
begins,  “I  had  just  peeked  into  the  bar 
of  the  Savoy  Hotel”?  I could  never, 
when  I read  it,  think  of  anything  except 
just  how  Marian  Haviland  herself  would 
look,  in  a black  evening  gown  and  her 
other  regalia,  “peeking” — as  she  no 
doubt  longed  to  do.  But  I’m  drifting 
again.  . . . Her  favor  might  have  fired 
the  heart  of  a grand  seigneur,  I don’t 
know;  to  the  men  of  Newfair  it  was 
too  much  like  a corrective.  George 
Norton,  I guess,  was  the  only  one 
who  ever  craved  it.  He  courted  the 


slavedom  of  learning  to  be  her  foremost 
satellite. 

His  courting  went  on  at  all  the  as- 
semblages. The  moment  he  entered  a 
room,  you  could  see  her  drawing  him 
like  a magnet;  and  him  drawn,  atom- 
like, with  his  little  round  beard  and 
swallow-tail  coat  and  parsonish  white 
cravat,  to  wherever  she  ensconced  her- 
self. No  sooner  would  he  get  near  than 
she’d  address  a remark  almost  lavishly 
to  somebody  on  the  other  side,  and  not 
deign  to  notice  until  the  topic  had  been 
well  developed,  and  then  she  would  only 
frown  ’round  distantly  and  say: 

“Mr.  Norton,  how  are  you  this  eve- 
ning?” 

But  he  would  bob,  and  smirk  con- 
sciously, up  and  down  on  his  toes,  and 
slap  one  hand  against  the  other  in  an 
appreciative  manner;  undismayed  if  she 
looked  away  to  talk  quite  exclusively  to 
somebody  else  for  another  five  minutes, 

i’ust  perhaps  glancing  fugitively  over  at 
lim  again  to  suggest: 

“It’s  too  bad  you  must  stand,  Mr. 
Norton.”  Or,  when  another  pause 
came,  “Can’t  you  find  a chair?” 

But  you  could  see  her  still  holding  him 
fast  behind  her  while  she  finished  her 
own  chat,  and  before  she  had  leisure  to 
release  him  at  last  with  some  cue  like: 

“That  chair,  perhaps,  over  there — no, 
there,  Mr.  Norton.” 

Nice  little  man!  He  would  fetch  the 
very  chair.  He  would  even  keep  it 
suspended  in  the  air  until  she  pointed 
out  the  exact  spot  and,  with  eyes  and 
eyebrows  tense,  nodded  approval  of  her 
scheme — asking  him,  however,  after  he 
was  seated,  to  stand  a moment,  so  she 
could  move  her  own  chair  a bit  farther 
to  the  right,  away  from  the  person  whose 
foot  had  been  planted,  as  she  all  the 
time  knew,  upon  a rung  of  it. 

He  would  yearn  up  to  her  presently 
and  murmur,  “A  beautiful  room,  don’t 
you  think.  Miss  Haviland?” 

At  which  she  would  wince,  and  whis- 
er  down  in  his  ear;  and  he  would  wag 
is  head  and  roll  his  eyes  surreptitiously, 
sure  of  not  appearing  to  obsers'e  any 
details  she  was  kind  enough  to  instruct 
him  on.  He  would  smile  gratefully, 
roudly,  after  it  was  over,  as  if  her  words 
ad  put  them  into  a state  of  blissful 
communion. 
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I remember  well  the  day  I met  them 
together  when  she  told  me  Hurrell  Oaks 
was  coming  to  Newfair.  1 can  see  her 
now  as  she  sauntered  across  the  campus, 
in  slow,  longish  strides,  and  the  would-be 
graceful  little  spring  she  gave  when  her 
f^t  touched  the  ground,  and  her  head 
set  conveniently  forward  on  her  shoul- 
ders. She  looked  at  me,  and  then  smiled 
as  if  to  let  me  know  that  it  wasn’t  her 
fault  if  she  had  to  take  me  ail  in  so 
at  a glance.  Why,  in  a glance  like 
that  she’d  stare  you  up  and  down!  If 
your  hat  was  right,  she’d  go  on  toward 
your  feet,  and  if  your  shoe-lacings  were 
tied  criss-cross  instead  of  straight,  it 
meant  something  quite  deplorable.  And 
if  she  wasn’t  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
you  or  anybody  else  on  the  way,  she 
doubtless  scrutinized  the  sky  ana  trees 
and  grass  with  the  same  connoisseurship. 
I actually  think  she  had  ideas  on  how 
birds  ought  to  fly,  and  compared  the  way 
they  flew  at  Ravenna  with  the  way  they 
flew  at  Newfair. 

That  was  autumn  of  my  senior  year. 
Miss  Haviland’s  first  book  had  been 
published  by  then,  and  acclaimed  by  the 
critics.  The  stories,  as  they  appeared 
one  by  one  in  the  magazines,  had  each 
in  turn  thrown  Newfair  ir^to  a panic  of 
surprise  and  admiration. 

Nobody  ever  knew,  you  see,  until  they 
began,  wnat  Miss  Haviland  did  during 
. the  long  periods  she  shut  herself  up  in 
that  little  apartment  of  hers  in  the  New 
Gainsborough.  If,  as  you  say,  she 
seemed  to  burst  so  suddenly,  so  authori- 
tatively, into  print  for  you,  think  what 
it  must  have  meant  for  us  when  we  saw 
such  dexterity  and  finish  unfurled  all  at 
once  in  the  pages  of  the  Standard.  Unbe- 
knownst she  had  been  working  and  writ- 
ing and  waiting  for  years,  with  an  inde- 
fatigable and  indomitable  and  clear- 
sighted vision  of  becoming  an  author! 
It  was  her  aim,  people  have  told  me 
since,  from  the  time  she  was  a girl. 

She  had  been  to  Harvard,  summers, 
and  taken  all  the  courses  which  the  vaca- 
tion curriculum  afforded — unnoticed, 
unapplauded,  it  is  said,  by  her  instruc- 
tors. She  had  traveled — not  so  widely, 
either,  but  cleverly,  eclectically,  domi- 
neeringly, with  her  sole  end  in  view.  She 
had  mastered  French  and  Italian.  And 
she  had — first  and  last  and  between- 
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whiles — read  Hurrell  Oaks.  I venture  to 
say  there  wasn’t  a vowel — or  consonant, 
for  that  matter — of  the  seventy-odd  vol- 
umes she  hadn’t  persistently,  enam- 
ouredly  and  enviously  devoured. 

At  Newfair,  people  had  by  this  time, 
of  course,  compared  her  “work”  with 
the  “works”  or  Hurrell  Oaks;  but  you 
know  how  few  people  have  the  patience 
or  the  taste  to  “take  him  in”?  And  the 
result  of  comparisons  almost  invariably 
was  that  Marian  Haviland  was  better. 
She  had  assimilated  some  of  the  psy- 
chology, much  of  the  method,  and  a little 
of  the  charm;  and  had  crossed  all  her 
T’s  and  dotted  her  I’s,  and  revised  and 
simplified  the  style,  as  one  person  put 
it,  for  “ the  use  of  schools  ”;  and  brought 
what  Hurrell  Oaks  called  “the  base  rat- 
tle of  the  foreground”  fully  into  play. 

Instead  of  being  accused  of  having  got 
so  much  from  him,  she  was  credited,  one 
thought,  with  having  given  him  a good 
deal.  You  might  have  guessed,  to  near 
people  at  Newfair  talk,  that  she  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  ovations  being 
given  him  over  the  country  during  the 
season  of  his  return — ^the  first  time  in 
fifteen  years — to  his  native  land. 

“Mrs.  ,”  Miss  Haviland  ex- 

plained, mentioning  a well-known  metro- 
politan name,  “has  written  me”  (of 
course  she  would  be  the  one  literary 
fact  at  Newfair  to  write  to  on  such  mat- 
ters) “to  ask  if  we  can  possibly  do  with 
Mr.  Oaks  overnight.” 

I gaped  under  my  handkerchief  at  the 
fluency  of  her  “ do.” 

“But  I don’t  just  know  how,”  she 
went  on,  “we  could  make  him  comforta- 
ble. Mrs.  Edgerton  won’t  be  well  in 
time.  And  he  mustn’t  stay  at  the 
Greens’.”  She  waxed  frantic  at  the 
very  possibility.  “ In  her  guest-room,  my 
dear?  With  those  Honiton  laces,  and 
that  scorbutic  carpet^  and  the  whirligig 
pattern  on  the  walls — and  the  windows 
giving  on  the  parti-colored  sl^te  roof  of 
the  gymnasium.?” 

I tried,  in  spite  of  myself,  to  think 
commensurately. 

“And  Mrs.  Kneeland’s  waitress  wears 
ear-rings!  . . . No.  Now  I’ve  been 
thinking — don’t  hurry  along  so,  George. 
You  never  keep  in  line!  It  spoils  ^e 
pleasure  of  walking  when  one  constantly 
outsteps  you  like  that.” 
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“ Pardon,”  said  George,  and  fell  back. 

Miss  Haviland  winced  and  shifted 
her  maroon  parasol  to  the  shoulder  on 
his  side,  and  smiled  attentively  at  me  to 
sweeten  the  interval,  and  continued: 

“Now  I,  if  you’re  interested  to 
hear—” 

I w as  very  interested,  and  told  her  so. 
It  always  piqued  my  curiosity,  more- 
over, to  think  why  Miss  Haviland  picked 
me  out — ^young  as  I was — for  such  con- 
fidences. I believe  it  was  mostly  because 
I always  stared  at  her  so;,  which  she 
mistook,  characteristically,  for  sheer 
flattery. 

Even  as  she  spoke,  I was  remarking  to 
myself  the  frilled  languor  of  her  dress, 
and  her  firm  rather  large-boned-  throat, 
and  the  moisture — for  it  was  hot — under 
the  imitation  pearls,  and  the  competent 
grip  of  her  hand  on  the  long  onyx  handle 
of  her  parasol. 

She  stopped  short  of  a sudden.  George 
took  a few  steps  ahead.  She  lifted  her 
parasol  over  to  the  other  shoulder  and 
looked  at  him,  and  he  fell  into  line 
again,  a sensitive,  pleased,  proud  smile 
showing  above  his  little  round  beard. 

“Now  / think  it  would  be  better — 
simpler,  more  dignified,  and  less  ghastly 
for  kirn — if  he  came,  say,  to  luncheon, 
and  if  we  arranged  for  a small,  a very 
small,  group  of  the  people  he’d  care  most 
to  see — he  doesn’t,  poor  fellow,  want  to 
see  many  of  us! — a sma//  group,  I say, 
to  come — George!  Please!  It  makes 
me  nervous,  it  interrupts  me,  and  it  is 
very  bad  for  the  path.  . . . Cover  it  up 
now  with  your  foot.  No — here — let  me 
do  it.” 

“Pardon,”  said  George,  cheerfully. 

Miss  Haviland  winced  again.  “I 
don’t  know  about  trains,*’  she  went 
on,  “but  we  can  look  one  out  for  him” 
(she  facilely  avoided  the  American 
idiom)  “and  then,  motor  him  to  town 
in — in  Mrs.  Edgerton’s  car.  Don’t  you 
think  that  will  be  more  comme  ilfaut?** 

“He’ll  be  so  pleased,  he’ll  enjoy  so 
much  meeting  her!”  exclaimed  George  to 
me,  rising  on  his  toes  repeatedly  and 
rubbing  his  small  dry  hands  together. 
“Won’t  he?” 

Miss  Haviland  turned  to  him  severely, 
and  at  a signal  he  drew  his  arm  up  and 
she  slipped  hers  through  it. 

“To  worry  now  is  a bit  premature. 
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perhaps,”  she  called  back.  “We’re  off  to 
see  the  new  Discobulus.  I fear  it’s 
modeled  on  a late  Roman  copy.” 

And  I saw  her,  when  I glanced  over 
my  shoulder  a second  later,  pause  again 
and  withdraw  her  arm  to  point  to  the 
Memorial  Library. 

“ What  will  he  think  of  a disgrace  like 
that,  George?”  I heard  her  imprecating. 
. . . “ fFhat?  You  don’t  see — that  the 
architect’s  left  off  a line  of  leaves  from 
the  capitals?  Come  on.” 

Hurrell  Oaks  may  have  been  over- 
fastidious.  Yes.  But  his  discernments 
were  the  needs  of  a glowing  tempera- 
ment; they  grew  naturally  out  of  ideab 
his  incomparable  sensitiveness  created. 
Whereas  ners  — Marian  Haviland’s — 
though  derived  from  him,  had  all  the — 
what  shall  I say? — snobbishness,  which 
his  lacked  utterly.  I can’t  estimate  that 
side  of  her,  even  now,  not  in  view  of  all 
her  accomplishments,  even,  except  as  be- 
ing a little  bit  cheap. 

1 didn’t,  of  course,  though,  gather  at 
ner  first  mention  of  his  coming  half  that 
it  meant  to  her.  And  she  wouldn’t,  I 
might  have  known,  with  her  regard  for 
the  nuances,  have  let  it  baldly  appear. 
But  I discovered  afterward  that  she  had 
made  all  sorts  of  overtures — done  her 
utmost  to  divert  him  to  Newfair.  She 
didn’t  know  him;  had  never  set  eyes  on 
him;  but  her  reputation,  which  was 
considerable  even  then,  helped  her  a 
ood  deal.  For  she  solicited  news  of 
im  from  her  publishers;  and  she  wrote 

Mrs. whatever  her  name  was,  finally, 

when  she  learned  that  that  was  the  real 
right  source  to  appeal  to,  a no  doubt 
handsome  letter,  whence  came  the  reply 
Miss  Haviland  had  quoted  to  me,  but 
which,  as  I also  afterward  found  out, 
only  asked  very  simply,  “in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  of  Mr.  Oaks’s  plans,” 
whether  or  not  he  could,  in  case  he  had 
to,  “spend  the  night  there.” 

Well,  it  eventuated,  not  strictly  in 
accord  with  her  wire-pulling,  that  Hur- 
rell Oaks’s  route  was  changed  so  he 
could  “run  through”  in  the  late  after- 
noon “for  a look  at  the  college.”  He 
was  to  be  motoring  to  a place  somewhere 
near,  as  it  happened,  and  the  Newfair 
detour  would  lengthen  his  schedule  by 
only  an  hour  or  two.  Word  of  it  didn’t 
come  to  her  directly,  either;  that  letter 
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was  addressed  to  the  president.  But  it 
was  humbly  referred  to  Miss  Haviland 
in  the  course  of  thines,  and  she  took  the 
matter — ^what  was  left  of  it — into  her 
own  hands. 

“ No,”  she  answered,  unyielding  to  the 
various  suggestions  that  cropped  up. 
But  I’ll  teu  you  what  I am  willing  to 
dor  I wll  give  up  my  own  little  nat! 
Living  in  London  as  he  does,  he  will  feel 
— quite  at  home  there.” 

Funny  though  it  is,  looking  back  over 
it,  it  had  also,  when  all  was  said  and 
done — particularly  when  all  was  done — 
its  pathetic  side.  For  Hurrell  Oaks  was 
the  one  sincere  passion  of  her  life.  He 
was  religion  and — and  everything  to  her. 
The  prospect  of  seeing  him  in  the  flesh, 
of  hearing  him  viva  voce,  was  more  than 
she  had  ever  piously  believed  could  come 
to  pass. 

However  much  she  imitated  him — 
and  remember,  there  is  a large  following 
to  bear  witness  to  her  skill — however 
she  failed  in  his  beauty  and  poetry  and 
thoroughbredness,  she  must  have  had  a 
deep,  a discriminating  love  of  his  genius 
to  have  taken  her  thus  far.  No  wonder 
she  couldn’t,  with  her  precise  sense  of 
justice,  not  be  the  chosen  person  at  New- 
fair  to  receive  him!  But  nobody  dared 
question  the  justice  of  it,  really.  Wasn’t 
sne  the  raison  d’etre  of  his  coming? — of 
his  being  anywhere  at  all,  as  some  people 
thought! 

Her  very  demeanor  was  mellowed  by 
the  prospect.  She  set  about  the  task 
of  preparation  with  an  ardor  as  unpro- 
fessed as  it  was  apparent.  She  doffed 
the  need  of  impressing  any  one  in  her 
zeal  to  get  ready  to  impress  Hurrell 
Oaks. 

Her  tone  became  warm  and  afiluent 
as  she  went  about  asking  this  person  and 
that  to  lend  things  for  the  great  day: 
Mrs.  Edgerton’s  Monet,  Mrs.  Braxton’s 
brocades;  a fur  rug  of  Mrs.  Green’s  she 
solicited  one  noon  on  the  campus  as  if 
from  a generous  impulse  to  slight  no  one. 
And  even  when  Mrs.  Green  suggested 
timidly  that  she  would  be  glad  “to  pay 
for  having  the  invitations  engraved,” 
Miss  Haviland  didn’t  correct  her.  But — 

“No,  dear,”  she  said.  “I  think  I 
won’t  let  you  do  that  much — really. 
There  aren*t  to  be  so  many,  and  I shall 
be  ab^4o  write  them  myself  in  no  time.” 
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I can  see  her  now.  Angering  her  pearls 
and  peering  as^ospitably  as  she  could 
manage  into  Mrs.  Green’s  common- 
place eyes,  and  George  Norton  hurrying 
across  the  grass  to  catch  a word  with 
her  without  avail.  He  was  the  only  per- 
son whom  she  was,  during  those  per- 
fervid  preliminaries,  one  bit  cruel  to. 

But  nim  she  overlooked  entirely.  She 
didn’t  seem  to  see  him  that  day  at  all. 
She  just  peered  obliquely  beyond  him, 
and,  engrossed  quite  genuinely,  no 
doubt,  in  Mrs.  Green’s  fur  rug,  took  her 
arm  and  strolled  away.  She  had  lost, 
for  the  time  being,  all  use  for  him.  He 
was  left  deserted  and  alone  at  the  teas 
and  gatherings,  magnetized  from  one 
spot  to  another  whither  she  moved  for- 
getfully away. 

I met  him  in  the  park  and  pitied  his 
shy,  inept  efforts  not  to  appear  neg- 
lected. 

“Well,  I kind  of  think  it  may  rain,” 
he  essayed,  half  clasping  his  small  hands 
behind  him  and  looking  up  around  the 
sky  for  a cloud.  “ But  I don’t  know  that 
it  will,  after  all.”  And  then,  “Have 
you  seen  Miss  Haviland  lately?”  he 
asked  out  in  spite  of  himself. 

“Not  since  yesterday’s  class.” 

“How’s  the  improvements  coming?” 

“All  right,  I guess.  The  new  stuff  for 
the  walls  arrived,  I heard.  It  hasn’t 
been  put  on  yet.” 

“On — she’s  papering,  is  she?” 

“And  painting.  ’ 

He  tried  to  sparkle  appreciatively. 
“Well,  it  takes  time  to  do  tnose  things. 
You  never  know  what  you’re  in  for. 
She’s  well  r 

And  he  swayed  back  and  forth  on  his 
heels,  and  teetered  his  head  nervously. 
Poor  thing!  The  gap  he  had  tried  so 
hard  to  bridge  had  been  Ailed  to  brim- 
ming now  by  the  promised  advent  of 
Hurrell  Oaks. 

Miss  Haviland  called  me  on  the  tele- 
phone one  afternoon  as  the  day  was 
approaching  to  ask  if  I would  lend  her 
my  samovar;  and  she  wanted  I should 
bring  it  over  presently,  if  possible,  as  she 
was  slowly  getting  things  right,  and 
didn’t  like  to  leave  any  more  than  was 
necessary  to  the  last  moment.  So  I pol- 
ished the  copper  up  as  best  I could  and 
went  ’round  that  evening  to  the  New 
Gainsborough  to  leave  it,  ^ 
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The  building  looked  very  dismal  to 
me,  I recall.  A forlorA  place  it  seemed 
to  receive  the  great  guest.  It  had  been 
a dormitory  once,  which  had  been  given 
over,  owing  to  the  inconveniences  of  the 
location,  to  accommodate  unmarried 
teachers.  It  was  more  like  a refined  fac- 
tory than  an  apartment-house.  The 
high  stoop  had  no  railing,  and  the  peb- 
bles which  collected  on  the  coarse  granite 
steps  added  to  the  general  bleakness  of 
the  entrance.  The  inner  halls  were  grim, 
with  plain  match-board  wainscots  and 
dingy  paint,  and  narrow  staircases  that 
ascended  steeply  fr(m  meager  landings. 
Miss  Haviland’s  suite  was  three  flights 
up. 

But  when  I got  inside  it  I couldn’t 
believe  my  eyes. 

Her  door  was  slightly  ajar — ^it  was  the 
way  Miss  Haviland  avoided  the  bother 
and  the  squalor  of  having  to  let  people 
in — and  at  my  knock  she  called  out  in 
a restrained,  serene  tone,  “Come!”  And 
I stepped  through  the  tiny  vestibule 
into  tne  study.  ^ 

It  was  amazingly  attractive — Hurrell 
Oaks  himself  would  have  remarked  it. 
I’ll  wager.  Nobody  except  Marian 
Haviland  could  have  wrought  such  a 
change. 

Of  course  there  were  Mrs.  Edgerton’s 
Monet,  and  Mrs.  Braxton’s  brocades, 
and — yes — Mrs.  Green’s  fur  rug,  to  say 
nothing  of  numberless  other  borrowed 
oMetSy  to  help  out  the  lavishness  of  the 
effect;  but  the  synthesis  was  magnifi- 
cent. Everything  looked  as  if  it  had 
grown  there.  One  might  have  been  in 
an  Italian  palace.  And  Miss  Haviland, 
seated  at  her  new  antique  walnut  desk 
with  the  ormolu  mounts,  looked  ver- 
itably like  a chatelaine.  She  had  always, 
too — I might  have  seen  it  before — a lit- 
tle resembled  a chatelaine,  a chatelaine 
without  a castle! 

But  she  had  for  the  moment  her  castle 
now — enough  of  it  to  complete  the  pict- 
ure, at  any  rate.  There  was  a low 
smoldering  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
breeze  that  played  through  the  open 
window  just  swayed  the  heavy  damask 
hangings  rhythmically.  My  samovar,  as 
I set  it  down  on  a carved  consol  near  the 
door,  looked  too  crude  and  crass  to 
warrant  the  excuse  of  my  coming.^ 

She  read  my  dazed  approval  in  a 
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glance  and  laid  down  her  pen,  and, 
with  one  experienced  coup  over  the 
manuscript  before  her,  leaned  back, 
clasping  the  edge  of  her  desk  with  both 
hands  and  staring  at  me.  She  was 
wearing  one  of  uiose  Mack  evening 
gowns,  and  a feather  fan  was  in  easy 
reach  of  where  she  sat;  and  I noticed  aU 
at  once  that  the  string  of  .pearls  was 
dangling  from  the  gas-jet  above  her 
head. 

“The  new  fixtures — the  dectric  ones 
— ^will  be  bronze,”  she  hastened  to  say. 

I shall  never  forget,  not  to  my  dying 
day,  the  sight  I had  of  her  sitting  there; 
in  that  room,  at  that  desk,  in  a black 
evening  gown — writing!  And  the  string 
of  pearls  she  had  slung  across  the  con- 
demned gas-jet  by  way  of  subtle  dis- 
armament for  her  task!  The  whole  place 
had  the  hushed  grand  air  of  having  been 
cleared  for  action  by  some  sophisticated 
gesture;  as  if — the  thought  whimsically 
struck  me — she  might  have  just  rung 
for  the  “second  man”  and  bidden  him 
remove  “all  the  pomeranians”  lest  they 
distract  her. 

“It’s  too  lovely.  Miss  Haviland;  I 
can’t  tell  you  what  I think  it  is!”  I 
exclaimed,  blankly. 

She  stood  up,  reached  for  the  rope  of 
pearls,  and  slipped  them  over  her  he^. 

“I  want  you  to  see  the  hall,”  she  said. 
“Isn’t  it  chic?  . . . And  the  bedrooms. 
The  men  will  leave  their  hats  in  the 
south  chamber — my  room — in  here;  and 
the  women  will  have  the  other — ^this 
one.” 

She  preceded  me.  She  was  quite  sim- 
ple in  ner  eagerness  to  point  out  every- 
thing she  had  done.  Her  child-like  glee 
in  it  touched  me.  And  she  looked  so 
tired.  She  looked,  in  spite  of  her  pomp 
and  enthusiasm,  quite  exhausted. 

“ How  he — how  Mr.  Hurrell  Oaks  will 
love  it!”  I cried,  sincerely.  “If  he  only 
realized,  if  he  only  could  know  the  pains 
you’ve  taken  for  him!” 

Pains?** 

She  leaned  forward  and  let  me  judge 
for  myself  how  she  felt.  Her  eyes  glowed. 

I had  never  seen  her  with  all  me  barriers 
down.  ^ 

“It  isn’t  a crumb  of  what’s  due  him!” 
she  pleaded.  “Do  you  think  I expect 
he’ll  love  it?  No.  It’s  only  the  best  I 
could  do — the  best  I can  do — to  save 
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him  the  shock  of  finding  it  all  awful. 
Oh,  I didn’t,  I so  don’t  want  him  to 
think  we  are — barbarians!” 

She  gave  it  out  to  me  from  the  depths 
of  her  heart,  and  I accepted  it  com- 
pletely, with  no  reservations  or  com- 
ments. It  was  the  one  real  passion  of  her 
life,  as  I’ve  said.  She  was  laying  bare  to 
me  the  utmost  she  had  done  and  longed 
to  do  for  Hurrell  Oaks. 

“To  think  that  he  is  coming  here!” 
she  murmured.  “ I’ve  waited  and  hoped 
so  to  see  him — only  to  see  him — it’s 
about  the  most  I’ve  ever  wanted.  And 
it’s  going  to  happen,  dear,  in  my  own 
little  rooms.  He  is  coming  to  me!  Oh, 
you  can’t  know  what  he’s  meant  to  me 
in  all  the  years — how  I’ve  studied  and 
striven  to  learn  to  be  worthy  of  him! 
All — the  little  all  I’ve  got — I owe  to 
him — everything!  He’s  done  more  than 
anybody,  alive  or  dead,  to  teach  me  to 
be  interested  in  life — ^to  make  me 
happy.” 

She  threw  her  long  arms  around  my 
shoulders  and  pressed  me  to  her,  and 
kissed  me  on  the  forehead.  The  chapel 
clock  struck  ten. 

“You’ll  come,  too,  won’t  you?”  she 
asked,  stepping  back  away  from  me  in 
sudden  cheerfulness.  “For  I want  you 
to  see  how  wonderful  he  will  be.” 

She  put  her  arms  about  me  once  more, 
and  went  with  me  to  the  door  when  I 
left.  In  her  forgetfulness  of  all  forms 
and  codes  she  had  become  a perfect 
chatelaine.  She  opened  the  door  almost 
reluctantly,  and  stepped  out  on  to  the 
meager  landing,  and  stood  there  wav- 
ing her  hand  and  calling  out  after  me 
until  I had  got  well  down  the  narrow 
staircase. 

The  day  dawned  at  last.  The  hour 
had  been  set  at  five  o’clock,  as  Miss 
Haviland’s  Shakespeare  course  wasn’t 
over  until  three-thirty,  and  the  faculty 
hadn’t  seen  fit,  after  “mature  consid- 
eration,” to  give  her  pupils  a holiday. 
But  the  elect  of  Newfair  were  talking 
about  the  event,  and  discussing  what  to 
wear,  and  whether  th^  ought  to  arrive 
on  the  dot  of  five  or  a few  minutes  after, 
or  if  they  wouldn’t  be  surer  of  seeing 
him  “at  nis  best”  by  coming  a few  min- 
utes before. 

I met  Professor  Norton  again  in  the 
park  tluu;  mornit^. 
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_ “All  ready  for  this  afternoon  ?”  I asked 
him. 

His  lips  went  tight  together,  and  quiv- 
ered in  and  out  over  nis  small  round 
beard  as  he  tried  to  face  me.  And  then 
he  looked  down  away,  and  began  digging 
another  hole  in  the  gravel  walk  with  the 
broad  toe  of  his  congress  boot.  He  shot 
a glance  at  me,  in  a moment,  and  gazed 
oft  at  the  falling  leaves. 

“Aren’t  you  interested  in  Hurrell 
Oaks?”  I persisted. 

“I’m  interested  in  everything  Marian 
Haviland  likes,”  he  declared,  boldly, 
focusing  his  eyes  full  upon  mine.  “ But — 
but  the  apartment’s  small,  and — and  I 
reckon  there  wasn’t  room.” 

Small?  Was  any  place  too  small  for 
him?  It  made  my  blood — even  at  that 
age — boil. 

“She’s  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  half 
a dozen  busy,”  I said,  tactlessly. 

she?”  he  echoed  in  hone.  “How 
— how’s  she  got  on?” 

^ “ She’s  been  wonderful,”  I said,  feeling 
kindlier  toward  her  as  I spoke.  “She’s 
made  that  apartment  regal.” 

“I’m  glad.  Pm  glad!”  he  cried.  “I 
knew  she  had  it  in  her.  Did  the  new 
sofa  come?” 

“Yes.  Everything’s  come.  And  you’d 
better  come  yourself  at  five  o’clock.  I 
know  she’s  just  forgotten — perhaps  your 
invitation  got  lost  like  Mrs.  Purcell’s. 
She  only  got  hers  an  hour  ago,  I heard.” 

“ Really,  now!  Well,  I’ll  just  go  home 
and  see.  I need  a little  nap,  I guess.  I 
haven’t  been  sleeping  very  well.  Good- 

And  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  nodded 
to  me  several  times,  and  gave  me  a sad, 
cheery,  uncertain  smile. 

It  was  too  bad.  I was  sure  Miss 
Haviland  had  forgotten  him.  I didn’t 
think — and  I don’t  think  now — that  she 
wilfully  omitted  to  send  him  an  invita- 
tion. It  was  only  that  her  cup  was  too 
full  to  remember  his  small,  meek  exist- 
ence. I wondered  if  I dared  remind  her. 
I was  pretty  busy  all  day,  however. 
And  I had  to  get  dressed  and  out  by 
four,  as  I hadn’t  posted  my  daily  theme 
yet,  and  the  time  would  be  up  at  half- 
past. But  I thought,  even  so  late  as 
then,  that  I’d  better  go  by  way  of  the 
New  Gainsborough,  and  if  things  seemed 
propitious,  drop  a hint  to  her,  for  I felt 
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free  to  say  almost  anything  after  my 
experience  of  the  other  evening. 

Things  weren’t  propitious,  though,  I 
can  tell  you. 

I was  still  some  distance  from  the 
biulding — it  was  about  fifteen  minutes’ 
walk,  I should  say— when  I heard  some- 
body calling  to  me  in  a distressed  voice. 
I looked  ’round  behind  me,  and  to  the 
right  and  left;  and  when  finally  I walked 
ahead  1 saw  Miss  Haviland  fly  out 
through  the  swinging  door  of  the  New 
Gainsborough  and  stand  there  at  the 
top  of  the  high  granite  stoop,  beckoning 
frantically.  She  had  on  a mauve-colorea 
kimono,  which  she  was  holding  together 
rather  desperately  in  front,  and  her  hair 
was  uncaught  behind  and  streaming  in 
the  wind. 

“Edith!  Edith!”  she  called  out. 
“Quick!” 

ohe  had  never  called  me  by  my  first 
name  before.  What  could  it  be? — at 
this  late  hour,  too?  She  waited  a second 
to  be  sure  I was  coming,  then  dodged 
back  under  cover. 

I ran.  I sprang  up  the  granite  steps. 

“See  if  you  see  anybody!”  she  cried, 
breathlessly,  peeping  out  at  me. 

“No,  I don’t,”  I said,  looking. 
“There’s  nobody.  Miss  Haviland.” 

“But  there  must  be!”  she  insisted. 
“Look  again!  Look  everywhere!” 

I did  so.  “There  isn’t,  Miss  Havi- 
land,” I said  back  through  the  opening. 
“Why  won’t  you  believe  me?” 

“Go  down  again,  do  go  right  down,” 
she  kept  saying,  “ and  see.'” 

I shook  my  head.  But  at  that  she 
leaped  out  on  to  the  stoop  and  took  me 
by  the  shoulder  and  pusned  me. 

“Run  out  behind  the  building — oh, 
be  quick!”  she  beseeched.  “Look  all 
along  the  road,  and  if  you  see  anybody, 
st<m  him  and  tell  me!” 

1 ran.  The  road  was  empty.  I came 
dazedly  back.  “There’s  nobody  in 
sight,’’ I panted,  “not  a soul!” 

“Run  over  to  that  tree  where  you 
can  see  ’round  the  turn  in  the  avenue!” 

I ran  again.  I stretched  my  eyes  in 
vain,  but  there  wasn’t  a person  of  any 
sort  or  description. 

“Once  more — please!”  She  started 
down  the  steps  as  I started  up.  “Over 
by  the  chapel — you  may  find  somebody 
walking.  Hurry!” 
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I hurried.  I was  out  of  breath  and 
har^  knew  what  I was  doing. 

“They’re  all  in,  getting  ready,  Miss 
Haviland.  How  can  you  expect  me  to 
find  anybody  now?”  1 asked,  pointlessly, 
and  in  some  indignation  as  I reap- 
proached her. 

But  she  rushed  down  the  steps  and 
stopp^  me  half-wav,  her  mauve  kimono 
fluttering  open,  and  the  gilt  high-heeled 
slippers  she  had  donned  in  her  haste 
gleaming  garishly  against  the  unswept 
stone. 

“Listen!  Harken!”  she  whispered. 
“Do  you  hear  a motor?  Don’t  you? 
Tiy  again!” 

It  was  still  as  death. 

I stared  up  at  her  in  terror.  Not  till 
then  did  I realize  how  serious  it  was. 
But  I had  never  seen  a woman  look  like 
that.  I had  never  seen  the  anguish  of 
helplessness  in  the  hour  of  need  written 
so  plain.  Her  eyes  seemed  to  open 
wider  and  wider — I had  to  turn  away — 
and  awful  lines  came  on  her  forehead. 
She  stretched  out  both  arms  and  uttered 
a long  Oh-h!  that  started  in  her  throat 
and  went  up  into  a high-pitched  note  of 
pain.  She  was  to  me  positively  like  a 
wild  woman. 

I watched  her  slowly  raise  one  hand 
and  unclasp  it;  I saw  within  a small,  a 
very  small,  white  paper  thing,  which 
she  held  closer  to  her  face  and  gaped  at, 
as  if  she  couldn’t  believe  the  truth  of 
what  she  saw. 

“What  is  it?  What  is  the  matter. 
Miss  Haviland?”  I asked. 

“Nothing,”  she  answered,  ouite  calm- 
ly. . . . ‘‘Listen!  Don’t  you  hear — ” 

But  she  shuddered.  “They’ll  be  com- 
ing, Miss  Haviland.  Really!  You’ve  no 
time  left.” 

“Yes.” 

She  tried  to  smile.  It  was  uncanny. 
It  was  hardly  more  than  a distension  of 
her  pale  wide  lips — a relic,  merely,  of 
spent  resourcefulness.  Then  the  blank- 
ness went  out  of  her  face,  her  expression 
collapsed,  and  she  sobbed  aloud. 

“Miss  Haviland!  Miss  Haviland!  Do. 
let  me  help  you,”  I begged,  and  I put 
my  arm  through  hers  and  led  her  inside 
the  swinmng  door  and  up  the  narrow 
stairs.  “Mayn’t  I do  anything?” 

^ She  draped  herself  heavily  on  by  my 
side.  But  lier  sobs  ceased  after  the  first 
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flight.  At  the  meager  landing  before  her 
door  she  broke  away  and  stood  erect  and 
faced  me  and  held  out  her  hand.  The 
abruptness  of  the  change  in  her  awed 
me.  1 watched  her  push  the  hair  from 
over  her  face  and  tilt  her  head  back  and 
shake  it  and  gather  the  folds  of  the 
kimono  nonchalantly  tojgether,  and  re- 
sume the  old  hard  connoisseurship  I had 
seen  her  exercise  from  the  beginning. 
Her  eyes  dilated  tensely,  and  her  eye- 
brows went  tensely  up,  and  she  gave  me 
that  envisaging  smile  as  of  yore. 

“It  was  nothing,”  she  said,  “quite 
nothing.  Won’t  you  step  in  and  wait? 
. . . I^  tired,  I expect.  I was  alone 
here,  do  you  see,  taking  my  bath.  The 
servants”  (Mrs.  Edgerton’s  servants!) 
“hadn’t  come.  And  that  knock  on  the 
door  upset  me.  I thought — I thought — 
it  might  be — the — the  caterer”  (she 
winced  at  the  word,  and  the  wince 
seemed  to  help  her  to  proceed)  “with 
the  food.  So  I hurried  out  and  down 
like  mad.  . . . Thanks  awfully,  though. 
You’ll  be  back,  surely?  Please  do.” 

I did  go  back,  of  course.  I wouldn’t 
have  missed  it  for  worlds — sad  as  it  was. 
There  wasn’t  such  a long  interval  to 
wait,,  either.  I wended  my  way,  and 
found  the  theme-box  closed,  and  re- 
turned at  about  quarter  past  five. 

When  I entered,  the  assemblage  was 
in  full  swing,  and  Marian  Haviland,  in 
the  black  afternoon  toilette  she  had  sent 
to  New  York  for  in  honor  of  Hurrell 
Oaks’s  visit,  was  scintillating  in  the 
midst.  She  had  donned  her  pearls,  and 
subdued  her  cheeks  unbecomingly,  and 
tinted  her  lips;  and,  going  from  one  per- 
son to  another,  she  would,  in  response  to 
the  indiscriminating  compliments  they 
bestowed,  just  tap  them  each  gaily  on 
the  shoulder  with  her  fan  and  explain 
that: 

“Mr.  Oaks  was  so  sorry,  but  he 
couldn’t  wait.  Yes,  he  was  wonderful,” 
she  would  say,  perfectly.  We  had  an 


immenaorial  hour  together.  I shall  never 
fo^et  it — never” 

To  this  day  I don’t  blame  her  for 
lying.  If  she  hadn’t  lied  she  never  could 
have  stood  it.  And  she  had  to  stand  it. 
What  else  could  she  do?  She  couldn’t 
hang  a sign  on  the  door  and  turn  the 
guests  away  after  all  their  generous 
sacrifices  to  the  occasion. 

George  Norton,  needless  to  say,  wasn’t 
there.  She  had  forgotten — I insist  upon 
that  much — to  ask  him.  But  two  days 
later  she  announced  her  engagement  to 
marry  him,  and  in  another  month’s  time 
the  Imot  was  actually  tied. 

My  companion  stopped  short  there, 
and  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  expectantly 
staring  at  me. 

“Like  Marian  Haviland  Norton’s 
readers,”  I said,  “I  should  like  some  of 
the  T’s  crossed  and  the  I’s  dotted  a little 
more  plainly.  Don’t  spare  me,  either,  as 
far  as  the  ‘base  rattle  of  the  foreground’ 
is  concerned.  But  tell  me,  please,  liter- 
ally just  what  you  think  happened.” 

^She  showed  her  disappointment  at 
that;  looked  almost  aggrieved.  Then 
she  laughed  out  in  spite  of  herself. 

“Hurrell  Oaks  didn’t  expect  a party,” 
she  declared;  “he  didn’t,  at  all  events, 
mean  to  have  one.  He  didn’t — she  was 
right  about  that — ‘want  to  see  many  of 
us.’  He  didn’t  want  to  see  anyb^y. 
He  just  wanted  to  do  his  manners.  He 
couldn’t  decently  get  out  of  that  much. 
And,  although  he  may  haye  been  asked 
to  come  at  exactly  five — nobody,  of 
course,  knows  how  his  invitation  was 
worded — he  reached  Newfair  earlier, 
perhaps  unintentionally  so,  and  came 
instead  at  four,  and  knocked  politely  for 
admittance.  But  Mrs.  Edgerton’s  ser- 
vants, unfortunately,  hadn’t  arrived, 
and  Miss  Haviland  was,  as  she  herself 
admitted,  taking  a bath.  She  was  no 
doubt  actually  in  the  tub  when  Hurrell 
Oaks  slipped  his  card  under  the  door.” 
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F ever  you  come  to 
Japan,  be  sure  to  let 
me  know.”  This  was 
an  injunction  from 
Kenjiro  Hori  when  he 
said  good-by  to  his  uni- 
versity days  in  America. 
Our  call  ly^on  Hori  proved  to  be  mo- 
mentous. Tnere  is  one  not-t^be-disre- 

farded  duty  for  the  foreigner  in  the  Far 
last — he  must  consider  any  incident 
connected  with  his  activity  as  momen- 
tous. If  the  Orientals  had  taken  this 
point  of  view  in  making  their  history, 
they  might  to-day  be  parceling  out 
Europe  in  colonies. 

We  believed  Hori  would  be  found  in 
Kobe,  and  with  this  faith  we  started  a 
quest  for  him  on  the  day  of  purgatorial 
hiatus  between  our  meeting  in  Kioto  and 
our  sunrise  (light  to  seek  the  long 
stretches  of  the  old  Tokaido  road.  Out- 
side the  Kobe  station  we  saw  a window 
over  which  read,  “ Inforrnation  Bureau 
for  Foreigners.”  The  smiling  custodian 
looked  through  his  directories  and  told 
us  that  he  could  find  no  information  at 
all,  but  then  he  added  that  he  could  tell 
a ’ricksha  boy  how  to  take  us  to  him. 
Acting  upon  this  optimistic  assertion, 
and  m utter  disregard  for  bee-line 
geometry,  we  proceeded  to  traverse  half 
Kobe,  making  occasional  futile  inquiries 
at  absolutely  impossible  places,  in- 
quiries which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  next  step,  and  then  we  were  sud- 
denly successful,  with  no  apparent  rea- 
son for  being  so. 

We  could  overhear  the  servant,  who 
carried  in  our  names,  indulge  himself  in 
such  complete  anarchy,  when  he  re- 
peated the  vowels  and  consonants,  that 
when  Hori  came  to  find  out  who  we 
were  we  were  thrown  into  a moody  be- 
lief that  the  frightful  slaughter  of  our 
names  had  in  some  way  destroyed  any 
warmth  of  remembrance  in  him  of  our 
rightful  personalities.  Indeed,  his  wel- 
come is  prescribed  by 


the  samurai  formalism  of  dignity.  He 
gave  us  fans  to  keep  away  the  flies,  and 
something  cold  to  sip,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  sit  behind  his  thick  spectacles 
and  politely  to  object  to  everything 
which  we  said  we  purposed  doing.  He 
recommended  the  show  places.  Foreign- 
ers, he  suggested,  were  not  expected  to 
go  to  native  inns  and  to  eat  native  food. 
That  was  not  playing  the  game,  as  it 
were.  Foreign  hotels  had  been  carefully 
planted  for  the  foreigner’s  benefit  at  the 
correct  places,  and  were  cherishingly 
cared  for. 

We  insisted  upon  our  preference  for 
the  native  product. 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  he.  “I  shall 
have  to  go  with  you.”  Not,  however, 
until  the  following  week  would  he  be 
able  to  transmute  his  solicitude  into 
action. 

Under  the  exciting  discussion  of  plans 
the  ceremonial  dignity  of  his  welcome 
soon  broke  down  and  the  old-time  Hori 
emerged  from  his  chrysalis.  Neverthe- 
less, he  continued  to  suffer  a cataclysm 
of  positive  doubt  over  intrusting  the 
Empire  to  us  for  a week,  although  he 
did  finally  agree  upon  a plan  to  meet  us 
at  the  foreign  hotel  at  I*sagoya. 

The  week  of  our  own  devices  along  the 
ancient  Tokaido,  through  the  hills  and 
over  the  paddy-fields,  brought  us  to 
Nagoya,  despite  Hori’s  skepticism.  We 
had  forwarded  a kit  of  clean  linen  to 
await  us.  When  we  were  packing  the 
bag  we  had  had  the  idea,  1 remember, 
that  we  should  doubtless  be  exceedingly 
pleased  to  overtake  the  luggage  in  its 
awaiting  atmosphere  of  foreign  comfort. 
Alas  for  the  stability  of  any  tenet  what- 
soever! Granted  that  we  were  dilet- 
tantes, and  that  we  had  capitulated  in 
an  over-hurry  to  the  glamour  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  service  of  the  native  inns, 
we  had  nevertheless  succumbed  to  reali- 
zation, not  anticipation.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  suffered  from  no  itch  to  reform 
the  Occident;  we  did  not,  hunger  to  re- 
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turn  to  our  own  land  to  argue  the  multi-  had  made  me  so  distinctly  remember  his 
tudes  out  of  the  custom  of  wearing  shc^  earnestness  as  he  mouthed  the  full  word 
in  the  house,  or  out  of  sitting  on  chairs  “Nakescendo/’  I rolled  over  on  the  bed 
instead  of  floors.  But,  for  all  that,  when  with  my  finger  on  the  spot,  and  asked 
we  walked  into  the  door  of  the  foreign  Hori  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  Nake- 
hotel,  and  up  the  stairs,  every  tread  of  scendo  Trail. 

our  heavy,  dusty  boots  brought  home  to  Hori  looked  up  in  surprise,  as  if  I had 
us  a sense  of  superior  fitness  and  order  rudely  mentioned  some  holy  name.  “All 
in  certain  customs  not  our  own.  day,”  said  he,  “I  have  been  thinking 

Kenjiro  Hori  was  in  his  room,  waiting  of  the  Nakescendo.”  Then  he  told  us 
for  us — that  is,  his  bodily  shell  was  how  the  road  enters  the  mountains 
there.  He  was  sleeping  with  that  absorp-  throu^  the  valley  of  the  beautiful  Kiso 
tion  in  dream  hours  which  is  so  com-  River,  and,  following  the  ranges,  first  to 
plete  that  one  is  always  tempted  to  the  north  and  then  to  the  east,  takes  its 
believe  that  for  a Japanese  the  state  of  way  to  Tokio.  In  the  era  before  rail- 
being awake — ^no  matter  how  active  in  roads  it  was  a great  arterial  thorough- 
energy — can  only  be  a hazy  interim  be-  fare,  and  in  mose  feudal  days  the 
tween  periods  of  a much  more  important  daimios  of  the  north  and  their  retainers 
psychic  existence.  ^ journeyed  the  Nakescendo  route  with  as 

An  hour  was  left  us  before  dinner,  much  pomp  as  did  their  southern  rivals 
with  nothing  to  do  but  to  complain  of  along  the  Tokaido. 
the  indoor  neat  of  our  Occidental  com-  I knew  that  it  had  been  O-Owre-san's 


fort.  I was  studying  a map  of  Japan, 
tracing  out  our  route.  An  inordinate 
passion  for  all  maps  abides  in  me,  but 
with  decided  preference  for  those  old 
Elizabethan  maps,  printed  in  full,  rich 
colors,  the  margins  portraying  the  waves 
of  the  sea  with  dolphins  diving  and 
barks  straining  under  bellied  sails — 
ships  headed  for  the  Spanish  Main  or 
striking  out  for  the  regions  marked  “un- 
known.” No  wonder  that  to-day,  with 
our  pale,  lithographed  maps  telling  the 
exact  number  of  nautical  miles  to  the 
farthest  coral  island,  we  have  become 
analytic  and  scientific.  ^ As  Okakura 
said,  “We  are  modern,  which  means  that 
we  are  old.”  Nevertheless,  a pale,  error- 
less, unemotional  map  is  better  than  no 
m^  at  all. 

The  mysteries  of  my  particular  map  of 
Japan  came  from  the  carelessness  of  the 
printer,  who  had  cared  little  about  regis- 
tration of  color.  In  the  mountain  ranges 
to  the  north  of  Nagoya  I noticed  a 
blurred  word,  and,  turning  the  sheet  on 
end,  I read,  “Nakescendo.”  The  word 
brought  some  imperfect  recollection 
which  I tried  to  complete.  At  last  I 
began  to  associate  it  with  a Japanese 
whom  I had  once  met  on  a train.  I had 


thought  him  a modern  of  the  modems 
until  he  told  me  of  his  sacred  pilgrim- 
ages. It  was  my  surprise,  I suppose,  in 
the  sudden  mental  picture  of  his  tramp- 
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long-held  dream  to  walk  the  Tokaido 
from  end  to  end,  but  I had  not  realized, 
until  I saw  his  dismay  at  my  suggestion 
of  a change,  how  ardent  his  dream  had 
been.  In  my  argument  I prophesied  the 
mountains  of  the  Nakescendo  to  be  the 
abode  of  spring.  It  could  not  be  denied 
that  whatever  the  Tokaido  was  or  was 
not,  the  rice-fields  that  had  to  be  crossed 
in  following  it  would  not  be  spring- 
like. 

We  slept  over  such  argument  as  we 
had.  The  full  glory  of  the  morning  sun 
was  rather  an  amument  for  the  moun- 
tain faction.  The  breakfast  butter 
melted  before  our  eyes.  O-Owre-san  fin- 
ished his  marmalade  and  pushed  back 
his  chair,  and  then  casually  surrendered. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “if  we  are  going  to 
the  mountains,  what  are  we  waiting 
for?” 

Hori’s  traveling-kit  had  evidently 
bothered  him  not  at  all.  A half  a dozen 
collars,  two  or  three  books,  one  or  two 
supplementary  garments,  and  a straw 
hat  were  tied  up  in  a blue-and-orange 
handkerchief,  and  this  furoshikiy  with 
its  contents,  was  tied  to  the  handle-bitrs 
of  a bicycle.  Until  we  met  the  bicycle 
we  had  talked  of  the  problems  and  plans 
of  the  three  of  us,  but  from  the  instant  of 
its  introduction  there  was  no  gainsaying 
that  there  were  four  of  us.  F urther,  Ae 
really  colorful  and  unique  persoaida^' 
among  the  four  partners  , of  fthe  vag 
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bondage  was  that  diabolical  mechanical 
contraption. 

In  making  that  machine  the  manu- 
facturer had  achieved  the  supremacy  in 
turning  out  the  most  consistently  jerry- 
built  contrivance  ever  made  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  The  loose,  and  often 
parting,  chain  hung  from  sprocket- 
wheels  that  marvelously  revolved  at 
nearly  right  angles  to  each  other.  When 
Hori  mounted  into  the  saddle  the  wheels 
fearsomely  bent  under  his  weight  until 
their  circumferences  advanced  along  the 
road  in  ellipses  strange  and  unknown  to 
the  plotting  of  calculus.  The  rims 
scraped  the  mud-guards  in  continuous 
rattle,  as  if  there  were  not  enough  other 
grinding  sounds  of  despair  coming  from 
every  gear  and  bearing.  In  some  way 
those  abnormalities  worked  together, 
acting  in  compensation.  Any  one  of 
the  single  errors,  without  such  corre- 
sponding outrageous  offset,  would  have 
been  prohibitive  of  locomotion. 

The  indomitable  spirit  of  the  machine 
in  keening  in  motion  should  perhaps  be 
praisea,  but  its  general  character  was 
steeped  in  malevolence  against  all  hu- 
mankind. It  hated  Hori  no  less  vio- 
lently than  it  did  us,  or  strangers.  It 
hated,  and  was  hated,  and  continued  to 
leave  a trail  of  hatred  in  its  path,  until 
a certain  memorable  day  when  we  came 
to  a mountain  climb.  While  we  were 
discussing  what  best  could  be  done  for  its 
transport,  the  proud  spirit  overheard 
that  It  would  have  to  submit  to  being 
tied  onto  a coolie’s  back.  It  rebelled 
into  a heroic  hara-kari.  The  entire 
mechanism  collapsed  suddenly  into  an 
almost  unrecognizable  wreck. 

“When  the  flower  fades,”  says  Oka- 
kura  Kakuzo,  “the  master  tenderly  con- 
signs it  to  the  river  or  carefully  buries  it 
in  the  ground.  Monuments  are  even 
sometimes  erected  to  their  memory.” 
Hori  gave  a piece  of  money  to  the  coolie 
for  a reverent  burial  of  the  demon  wheel. 

We  spent  so  much  time  on  our  pack- 
ing, and  after  that  in  delays  in  the  an- 
tique-shops, that  it  was  too  late  to  hope 
to  walk  across  the  paddy-fields  to  tne 
first  rise  of  the  highlands  that  day.  And 
so  we  took  an  accommodation-train, 
whose  small  engine  puffed  with  the  tem- 
perament of  a nervous  Pomeranian.  We 
did  not  kncoy  where,  we  should  alight. 
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When  dinner-time  approached  I could 
feel  that  our  surpassing  indefiniteness 
was  beginning  to  narass  Hori.  I whis- 
pered this  intuition  to  O-Owre-san,  and 
thus,  when  the  train  halted  at  the  next 
platform,  we  threw  out  our  luggage  and 
were  left  standing  to  watch  the  fiery 
cloud  of  cindery  spume  from  the  engine 
disappear  into  the  blue-gray  mist  of  the 
rain  which  was  beginning  to  drift  densely 
through  the  air. 

We  scrambled  up  a steep  hill  in  the 
direction  of  the  town,  and  when  we  at- 
tained the  upper  reaches  of  the  slippery 
clay  path  the  fog  and  darkness  settled 
permanently  down  upon  us.  Such  re- 
cognizance as  we  could  make  showed 
that  the  mountain  path  branched  at  the 
summit  in  several  directions.  The  town 
might  lie  in  any  one  of  them.  Dinner, 
bed,  and  bath  might  be  within  a few 
hundred  yards,  but  to  take  the  wrong 
path  might  mean  to  wander  until  sun- 
rise. Such  variety  of  adventure  is  more 
interesting  in  retrospect  than  in  prospect. 
However,  it  was  worse  to  stand  still. 
We  shuffled  along.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
sparkle  of  light  ahead.  It  was  from  a 
lantern.  The  bearer  was  a peasant  bun- 
dled up  in  a rush-grass  cape.  He  lifted 
the  light  into  our  faces,  and  then  gave  a 
single  sharp  cry  of  fear.  Next  he  shut 
his  eyes  tightly  and  was  speechless. 

A well-balanced  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  one’s  brothers  is  intended  for 
normal  times.  Now  that  a guide  had 
offered  himself  to  us  out  of  the  darkness, 
we  purposed  to  keep  him,  although  for  a 
few  minutes  he  seemed  a useless  dis- 
covery. Hori  managed  at  length  to  pry 
the  man’s  eyes  open  with  wet  fingers, 
and  with  fair  words  he  sought  to  per- 
suade him  that  if  we  were  not  ghosts  we 
obviously  needed  his  help;  and  if  we 
were,  then  any  sense  left  in  him  should 
tell  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  listen 
to  our  request  and  to  guide  us  to  an  inn 
and  to  leave  us  there  than  to  risk  our 
trailing  him  to  his  own  home.  All  moun- 
tain folk-lore  tells  the  peasant  to  obey 

f hosts  when  possible.  He  grasped 
lori’s  point.  We  followed  him,  and,  as 
we  had  suspected,  the  distance  to  the 
village  was  only_  a few  steps.  At  the 
threshold  of  the  inn  our  guide  holted. 

Hori  advanced  into  the  courtyard  to 
engage  in  Homeric  debate.  The  fog. 
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painted;  h^y  '■  I^<^Thtar»d!tf ^ primhtdial ty  ;r%m|inne:' 

evettthsf^they'yaidyhaf^^  ; vptissihdiyy'yhf,  sHiicii^ry.:;' i^ttiig:  'WnTtKiuje- 

aiid  -^i&h  modeled  aftift  tJtejqtieenrl/tnfi  (>f  the  be»iS. 

tMin,.::'/'We;;;'lyhtnwed';,  a Ihe^^ 

ijy  the;ya5h.hity*'nwVheyh^^hhddi^uiMl:^;::  ^Ider’thqhhhig  TOs’hd.  wayihtept^upon  V 
front  Wcihi’'?t  iio;>yis;’^  dishes^'';"  aht*  'eery;  eirribh^  abuht.'  tutr 

Our  ::safrsf3Vtimi_:pi^jiyed::,f^h»  , SKe;;f^Rgbt;;»s  heAA'' 

the  find ' our;  ;cdmp?ijcfci:';ahd;  hte«:  ;;tn.;dr)hkyou 
the  joy  of  maid  'vvVia  ■ 5i>up,  y A;  ;Ht.tle  jaihry^ 

had  been  assigned  •h^hih)t#er  iff  ye-  yete  3pptet:»3tt% 

comfbit  accepted  hei  dn^^^^  n t^st.  the  flavmr.  sfie  adhinnis^h^^  ; , \L 

S^,  '*'35.  dnfeheyjjhly  Whett  the  :bed!!i  >yere  :h  laid  .^e 

sthidy  ffet  broad  and  ami  ry 

of  her  rOwhd,  shapeless  liiribs 

tl^  hardy  hkiotn  of  t he  ireaianif y ■'I’he  • Shi^;  lighjE^.  \m  r arftet-d  inni^  eiga  retf «« 

physicylV  mOiTfai.  and  emtniteiat  Opjty  = -iW 

teh'ich  comesf  as  fhe'ht  ritagc-  Of  shch  bh^  ; hetsiv^.^lbyi^^^^ 

ratx<;id  iwstrd  blood  is  in  itaelf  it  the  last  sttife  «ith  the  3shtes.  Theri  the 

A’tHi^xxsTi--4y;v 


^ y 

B *■'■■’ 

^-vIb’  ■ 

••'.  ^ iu  •'  - JK^".  •• 

fcWiiL  * 

tjeralSPKSy 

sire  poo de red. 
(Evitleriilyoarex^ 
amirjaiiort  was  of 
iiopi  *rt*j : But  if 
you  nftuTied  for 
jiO'*  casi  you 
be  happy  to  travel 
so  fi»r  away  from 
your  wi  ves  ?*’ 

She  gasped  at 


Whetr  tnorftifve 
eapiis;  we  eoultf 
ibP;  sounds 
itelriw,  and  when 
.JO'  ■the 
V,; 'thei^::-  .■  svere 
op  triards  to  fill 
Hori  svaodered  off  to 
of  taste*  rp  thinking  that  kttthen  to  find  some  hM  'water,  and 

in  such  a iv'se  just  heesust;  site,  did  opt  see  hirn  agaiji  ipWil  after  our 

aneducaterl^irl  in'ir.cohutTy’  ipru;.  htougltt  the 

we  further  jhsisrett  v piit  Ke  re- 

tale,  she  was  really  hurt..  There  is  yptriyd'  with  ihiorftiafioh  gleaned  from 

she  said,  ft>r  ioking  to  trjme;  to  3th  end.  t.hy  rhistriSs,  There  had  been  ■s  couttdl 
If  it  were  always  thus  ;iMir  ytistom  to  in-  sitting  on  ruir  morals;  previded  over  by 
s£st  upon  a joke  , long  , after  it  Irad  heen  our  rUaid,,  which  had  lasted  thrtutgli!  the 
laughed  a<^  -3nd  appretPated,  theii  she  did  v v 

not  believe  that  she:  had  exces$n^  As’  5t  w'asVraiiiing,  we  borrosved  hdee 

for  our  sSfives  and  cHiidreii  in  their  being  paper  «m  wandered  down  the 

left  .bebthd;.'^ ^ 

.She  tKen  iiiitiiisSed  us  fri>m  her  i|tjes-  spot  Tnown  .hik.  “'The  Aw  akening.*’  That 
tionihg  and.hpjtealcd  e.vclysiv'idy  to  fhjri.  i^,  it  is  famoi!^  lji'>oaliy.  An  islet,  emtrg- 
Slre  eoitld  ;tOidefstar)^  (f  ^-e.  had  ing  ' the  w of  the  tumbhng 
beeb  hyrOed,  t«>'  inairy  by  parfeiital  regu-  rivef.,  hetieved  to  have  been 

latioh  and  ted  hwn  ututed  to  wives  the  exact  Ideation  where  Urashiina 
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opened  his  e3'es  from  his  epcbanfed  sleep 
when  he  was  returned  from  t-hc  palace  of 
the  dra^i>n  ^tng-  that  th« 

story  espUkVty  Slates  thsr  Urashtma 
awoke  <.>n  the  se5jsh<ne,  the  faith  of  the 
intaixf  helievefs  is  teajly  mote  inafvel- 
pusly  .irnt3j^i fta t i vc  than  the  story  ■itself. 
fotirjtJ  a rtit-howse  whieb  Hori  hr«l 


3 moumam  rtatu  When  we  Hnallv 
reai  hc<r  the  last  crest,  deep  in  the  valley 
we  c»)uld  se<*  Narii,  Bejore  descendmg 
the  df<>ppihg  slope,  we  sat  dow'n  near  a 
spring  where  the  bird.*!  had  tome,  to 
tjrhik..  They  were  singing  evening  songs 
tnijgihtily,  "Bright  wild  flowers  were  scat- 
teret)  in  the  open  spaces  between  the 

intense  green  of 
the  fern  patdtcs. 
The  W"or ! d w' a s 
justilv  at  peace, 
when  we  did 
stiunt  .we  swung 
dovyh  the  long  hill 
almost  at  a run, 
and  tn  a half-hour 
we  readied  the 
vdge  of  the  village 
and  pjtosed  by  a 
stone  Iso  tern  in 

rbft^  jemplsHyard; 

. The  evening 

pesw  bad  1 jttade 
0^' ^^ttyc  'that 
this  the  best  hf 
a I f p Os  si  b 1 e 
wpfids;  but  Hori 
w as  entertaioing 
a diffetent  idea. 
His  worry'  w as  a 
lively  interest  in 
practical  and  iip- 
jht'dtate-'- wITiiity^ 
Vh!&;;-fcbwjv; 
vifty  p»  he  yki 
pbioyd 


child.  Tlie  fatne 
of  it j not  only  for 
its  view,  hut  for 
the  special  pVta- 
mid-dishes  hi  ritHiv 
dies  as  well,  went 
back  to  feudal 
days.  The  porce- 
taio:  was  old  and 
of  tempting  beau- 
ty. The  tea  w*as 
fragrahe..  Horr  In- 
sisted that  we. 
.should  exremipo- 
i'iic  poetry  to 
express  oUr  appre- 
ciati  on  of  the 
beauty  of  the 
Ki.so,  hot  t>- 
Owrt>SaH  and  I 
were  rather  self- 
conscious  in  our 
rhymes.  Wr  had 
been  nur?o,red  in 
s land  ‘>f  specia,ti- 
zatioo,  where 
poetry  is  i n- 
trusted  to  proiVs- 
sionafs.  : T htt  sup 

came  out!  VVt 


X W'V.V?10t:  ENOjtit!f'tf/.K 


. town- 

wotid  from  ancient  ppisperity  . Ity.  neck 
Was  bung  Wir.H  the  miHsi'oi’te  .of  ilyc-aved 
graces  and  thinned  hhiod-  1 he  inn  was: 
io  old  thar  i»  was  .eentlt . Horj  had  inadc 
;stnne  exfcosfe',  bclbre  entering  the  door, 
which  per-)niit«d  fvis  rcjectic^^  of  the 
iniiVhospilitliry  later,  but  tt  wouid  never 
do  / i It  tiiJhi  in  fti  ro  veo  tu » e i n f»h  a 
,|;lai!eg;y.fpuod.^  "f  rvoutd  be  needle ’•vly 
laising  tlyt,  the  ancMfnt 

htist.  -Hy -v^owd'  find,  he  suggestudr  that 
it  wf-tuld  he  dniy  .hyt;  u;  sit  of  v?: yen 
ftHleit  so;  tlicO'tc.ti'  village.  As  we  had 
or  more  miles  behind  My,-aTjd 
mysit  of  tby.se  had  bet^n  alv*r»g  a pToufttain 
piwh,  wt!  tyfre  not  sveinyvitidsiy 
at  chat:  hour  of  .jsiighti  fft:hd.  patv.ifuliif  : 
in  u chrdeKcv.vfvrdtdf;ra.‘f 

. .i';-  \ v ; ' ■■ 


our  reckontng, 

ftilded  op  nur  papef , 

vea  iked  hack  t,<}  our  ion  foe  . a long  bight's 

sleep;  ; ■ ■ ' ^ 

III  the  morning  JldM'  disc^y^ered  that 
his  military  -survey 
been  mistaken  for  i ’isinrc^-  »rf  wa 
paper. , The  torn-off  seciu»n  Ivait  .setyed 
m carry  rice  cakes  in  my  poe ker  5hV  da.y 
bt-fprcj  and  the  tearing  had  e,ttahgeiy 
rra versed  mountaio!!,  v.tlleyy,  .nod  fivers 
(dung  ahnost  the  line  which  wt‘  porpo-rieti 
ibllowing.  As  be  wa.s  imt  yet  cmattd- 
pated  fr'om.  the  ide#  that  Vo  know 
where  one^  is  is  fp  be  UikI:.  he  was  r Afber 
in  a maze  for  ihe  hcite  few  d-;iy.fc  as  we 
conrvrntabv  vyandkfed  of?  t.he  edge  of  the 
nuif>  jitrn  onknnwn  regio>v,s; 
we  ctussed  the  back  Wne  pf  rlit  hilly  by 
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tlVe  niitfe  >wtih  p»: 

house  was  :i:»nA0fth;V’;  -4(  - hf€itb  ska^ 

was  jiii&e  ilw  fig”  was  ntM-  hci^g,  pjspa^d  foi  his  JittiiJvj 

ures  s^hFicli  aj^iiiedv  ^ said,,huF  jfc- w Of  , his- 

theiir  to  guftsii:  XHis  the 

ruin*  attju  it  fg’4i]cfe; 

indi^whaidfeiithi^  > w io 

AV^  fottossfed  tho  j3"*:attof rtw»d.  iviHiiJ 
.tintHls}e:J?fM:rith?ryY'l^,is<^>Avood/|^^  .■'.■■;•■■'''■  ,•  ■ ■ 

Ofi  ihe : flodt;h ad  heeh-^rtoiish^d 

coddi^  gieani  tte  baPO’ li^f:  ; 

genef  atioiss  W1r«TiTyrhg;i??#<jEfiv-^  Jed.  ■ ;■; -poi^ 

'US  past  ■iusnef  poujrty^trds.t'^^tdio^fattliosr;  •r'.’oiii  ithe  ^sajuatOj-^ht 

an  elbow  of  ihe  ^tft'pmv  Ey%  w^th  the^  braiiersw  W 
j^Z/o^  ymshfed  wide  d^ni  we  wore 

cttcripfeteij^  ftOid  -idiei^=ei  to  wit  by  scendo'  the  Vt^>m  df  hondr 

hxdviljfr  k'afedr  ^ that  had  been  given  tu  th^ 

floor  had  tiVrni^  a dUilp;,  mottled  bpwvtti^^^  h 

and  btaefe  ftona  thdit'  o huHt,  goJdeb  lainets  of  a da?nwotHeih»soiv^  w prepate 
yeijowi  hut  they  were  clean*  I'Ke  ttwjiyi;.  his  dwncr  over  the  braziers;  Our  sitting 
was  enornious.  in  s5zt\  'i,‘;'';.''.;^  there,  planiiing  what  w'^  should  have, 
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had  l^orv  we  for  savini^  our  precioui^  yen  ? 

wot4s.''t’;aro«^  stowlyy  had  become  retmramaitjbns  of  the 

: siw^ggererSl-::  :v  We^  waved 

back  Into  the  Very  b^w  #•iC♦bhy^db5v■^^^^  arms  grandildtjuently/ : 

/‘Are  the  hraxtii^S  VtUi^butkd  ‘‘Tell  him  to  send  ferTt^  for  the 

Hon fnterrupted, ; ' . ■ pht/V  we  oratqytc;>|ly 

Ye^  the  bra'ijer^^^  urtdct  the  fibtir  ‘ ■ let  !is  mix  rice  sVhc^.-^Qd  warm  the 
or  ^ fptmd,  r , .ri  /ff/^rt  ayd  tei|  him^^ 

fjopi  put.  uje  tlyroug^h  lut  there  carf  he  biitone  cholc^^the-  maid 

3 rediscoyefed  thii  to  s^fve  prettiest 

woi'd^'^’AphVViy^  -his  '/"msjbiibinr^  ; ;maiAinVff^^rilV’V.  ;v.^:;V^:yV  :-v  ^ 

^‘Xhat% >vhi shall  ha vcy  a pieittr,  ' . ihad  siigh,test  ■ idea  that 

Irtgbc  and  .wirried  . Hori  woutA- 

back  lA  : blit  I fouiid  lat^r 

Th^  hid  tnad^^^a  giisped,  at  leak  4Tu|  ' the 
ap]|>rbachih|:  Vs^  W to  ptenh^^^  his  faced  a probleou  ap4 

ernptibh  tP  wtray  ftklf  as,  probably < ho  a Japanese  atmast  a-y  alietlas  d fo 
ever  had  dope  ip  the  face  of  a rediiest:  had 

fromv4gueik|'V.-'-'^'  -' ^ ^ -'  -~''Uot::pjreyeded,-’txVai.'ttu6;^.by.fetaitt^4,'' 


;^IB6t?yrto;^^^^^w  hav^  !:«  JiacV.  a 

spcyiai:wrdtr^ss,’’'''J?y..sd^^^^^ 

dau^htpy  fe|ibdee  ; VwbV  for  that 

priViiVi^ei’^'^VAfeaysy.wl^hh^ 

firV- 

worlhwyk^  he 

eo:  his  ya. residing:  tpnV*|  She  pas,  how- 

e v'sf^:- ftp 'b  ad^4ajd'|dtb^^^^^ 

balb^V 

have;  fpcpiV  bpll  diidet;.  the  spell 
of  thy dp  blyhe,  m of 

thosP  by^ny  fPV^  id  diur  tbom^  what 


406;  ■HA'R^K'H’'S;:  MpNTHLV; 

dnaghtet-of  a priest,  ^ Ijct'ci??*.  aod  feli  hot  blushes  grow 

datjS  f^r  service  m an  mr?..  New  ^sin  bet  ebtek. 

tbere  tVas  tbe  bonnt  t>i' )tbe  b^$^  tHeyiieajited  and  iai^lied  <(be 

■Nitiiat , stakfc:^  ;seht;t« -v’' bad  ; tfi  liari' ' 

Bifj,i|am  thebc0biedvtt»  <b<;^i^  lor  fbr^>tteh  disHe.s.  Wb^ 

fa^exj ; amt  t©  ; along  tire  balj,  by  the  vhc 

pressuii'flf^-thfcatbte.R^  ^nd.-,  besieged  ■•by 

.tiijns^-.i^'-tllie,  gatheted,^;rfiobv';^; .©f' 

in  alt  Japan:  there  c<jold  h,ave 
a I>tetiiety/  a >mire  bashjfub;  <»r 

:rnodest/-ip,aiRe.n;;';viiiErVeyes  b'nbt;■befbre^^;;^ba^t;bcefl^■'^^^ 

.cast'',.b^hd;i0ng  blai.fc  Jaehes..’;  -Snd-’tieyj'ce'of 

cheek  Bushed  and  paledr^perhaps^  i^rt»^5y;thy\  i *^s,otautioUsfe  sti^pnig 

what  ft'arn,.;t}te^extiberaent  tub.-;-’ll4efe  vegs 

venture.  .Neither  she  hbx  hit  friends  w the 

had-b^fet'jsefrn..a;fo’i^tgi}:et',nf  sb,stT,enjgi;.a;, 
race.  .,^nd:  tb^  b^  Ijie  fntergtdn  put 

chcjsen  as  the  and  bne  oi  them  etirt  pUt  sugar  in  hi^ 

^'wig*e.at  braiief  ebad  hwiriilled^  w •te.ry  ^rhey  han,d!ed  ihtdr.fihopstic.ks.  so 
glowuig  :y h^cddh  1 jje  fectJgjners,.  ai^ d awksyprdly  that  it  ;>yay  that 

the  oiiter-bmrid"’'  Japanese  siRe  they  did  nut  spiif  the  the 

speak  their  strange  whtdsviVere  bUsily;:;:  At  bstv  the  tWiee  fea^ 

cooki  ng  the  fo\vl.s, ) clmpped  in^  d Jce*  ished  the  mighty  meal  anti,  .stretched  cut 

and  they  were  arguing  about  their;  cushions  to  smuke  in  deep  coii- 

spective  talents,  asdc  aJI  atnaefeuryoidtS.  v ^ wh^tber  they 

Perhaps  she  could  ntiSv  look  up  gven  noticed  that  her  ;supeft0f 

instant  unobserved.  No,  a glance  mer  ktmohn  was  not  such  as^hg  maid  of  an 
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i>iuuged  its  hands  into  the  pjirses  which 
lad:  beta  .filled  iVom  the  rice  tairesj  the 
return  journey  to  the  provincitt)  castles 
Was  oft^Tl  quite’  <i  differ^rit  st.ory.  No 
rare  c>tcufferrce  was  it  for  s.orne  haughty 
sarnucai  t<>  declafe  in  the  njornlng  that 


inn  W'outd  ^^ssfe^iSv  After  the  Tesst,  her 
qoii’k  feet,  io  spittless  White,  iroij,  carried 
away  the  hoW'Is  awl  litrl*  tables.  Tbeji 
she  sar  down:  by  the  dcK?r.,tt>  await  any 
clanm'oS  ■ handi^  ^ ' ' ■ ' , ^ 'v. 

T he'  ho-vt  came  in  and  bent  h»s  fot^ 
head  to  th^  fi«or.  Ife-  bad 
ranged  the  Snvv'ers,  in  an  did  ipj.n  vase,, 
to- ':St.iihdv.id  ' :thc:' 

taifmona  ^ ~ : ' ' ■ •'  ■ ■ ' ■ ■■  ■ - ■ ' '■ 


1 not  pa.y  his  inn  biU,  however 
it  might  he-;  Pledges  tyould  be 

wcasidri-^.  certain 

■ . • been^ 

fn/eted  tnlea  w the 
.hrstv;  h'ds.tteiss  of; 
his  heart  his 
stt'ord-  And  etice. 
went  on  the  ^Id 
rnan,  a n o b l e , 
U.pph  dealing  the 
dhor,  had  cansed 
a -vase  to  he  rin- 
wrapped  from  its 
encasements  of 
one  silken  hag  af- 
ter another,  and 
had  given  it  to  the 
inn.  The  donor 
had  ttritten  a 
a poem  of  dedica- 
tion with  his  own 
hand.  The  vase 
w as  shaped  like  a 
bottle,  and  the  inn 
had  been  called 
“The  Bottle 
Inn”  fmna  that 
day,,  seveaty 

Sears  in  the  pa.st. 

ur  host,  a youth 
then,  had  thought 
that  the  inn  would 

had  been  only  given  fd  tbe  ever  be  rich  artd  renowned , H e sighed^ 
The  saniurai  had  crow  ded  the  The  tradition  of  its  renown  had  faded  and 
ms.  The  inh  had  boasted  a been  foigtttcen.tR  thisageof  railwjtys.  No 
pf  trained  and  pn*tty  longer,  did  fntbulcnt  guests  demand  that 
W'ait  upon  those  fiery’  wariiare.  the  bottle  be  brought  out  and  shown, 
Jcn  geisha,  be  it  sauh  by  the  If  his  dtaniatic  genius  had  Iweo  subtly 
any  yrfher  accptnplishi^  i$  leading  ns^  toward  ttirhnfehce,  vve. obeyed 
to  ihc  inn  maidens  of  feudal : the  .pulling  of  the  strings  We  denranded 
I Sang  and  danced  ajid  played  ;tb  know  Vs  hether  thfc-s''ase  ■^as  srtll  iJVu3er 
il^syuTOghts  In  ad.diriuh  to  pos-  Our  h«isf  smiled.  The  Statved 

te  gracea  of  tpore  domestic  vase  was. fud den  sufely.  \\nolJ:we  like 

rhe  inn  had  then  rung  tvith  to  See  it .? 

and  laughter;  and  sometime^  Me  Tcttu»/ed,  C’anying  an  old  wooden 
of  the  nyprnin,^  of  ihv' ; bw,  fbe  greaiygranddaogl’iter  dragged 

,'  fnimd  rh^  r€tainec.S' s the:  Urtredeemed  -sword  after  her.  The 

uT.tbe  wcH-Wyifo  scabbard  was  of  mediocre, 

he  great  city  of  T^edo  had  conventional  design,  but  the  blade,  had 
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b^fi  ftirged  b>voiH'  of  sword- 

nTakers,  Hoii  fead  the  s^^^id’s  origin 
from  fcbe  giii v^ed  i*i  flic  sfoet. 

The  old  sld^vly  slifipdd  i*:  back  in? b 
the  9?d,;  Icji^fngyit^  to 
mighf^  lidvd  tf oE  tKe 

ro«m  ?Eat  he  ff,>r  his 


givoness.  But,  hecau^  tempt  arii»n  and 
epnsi  ietice  c ao  generally  be  areyed 

around  to  our ;s:disl^tt'<mt  t 

jromVjfllYY^ddtd  iittjHilac  as  the 
pa  It  u f u s.  t r Av Ust  ha W beCn  Some  such 
impulst  which  was  the  iriiatiunal  lever 
which  niovod.  iis  to  aftkinv  soasred 
to  the-  heights,  ft  was  a superior  ehdur- 

that 

..  ■ '.  ■ '•'•'•  :,  :\  if  rS. hkeiy  either  of  us< 
will  e ver  ;jr«m 

I ^miyd  ^ did  not 

I superi!^  vasewit^ 

I In  that  old  inti  it  is  a 

1/  rlon.  fn  thd  foigpften 

I beied  rnose^ 

i hangs  afoUtid  its  rwo^ 

I I h e^  ^ 

I other  wr  a^^ings.  one  by 

J tme»  niullled  It . 

into  the  bojt;  the  lid 
was  fitted  tnto  place 
and  the  gursd  was  tied. 

Dd  we  gain  strength 

frdrTT  resisting  sueh  rettlptation?  The 
ivriters  of  the  Holy  Church  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  iaitj  so.  By  refusing  thaf  bottle 
1 merely  gained  exhaustion.  This  mto 
ment  1 irm  stifte  dust  of  the 

ashes  of  that  inutdered  passion.  My 
conscif  nee  replies  with  rif?  comforting ftJr 
sponse.  If  has  .last  the  t i'r;Uit,y  of  recoil, 
and  thus,  if  ever  such  time  may  come.  I 
may  yof  ghijiy  iri  a greater  vandalism, 
aipreme  Htinnish  act.,  and  there 


: iNc«  casket  of  preciems 
me  t al  " ca  n he  .'  so  .'i 
ingly  'Suggestive  of 
trove  a.f  f he;. simple,  un- 
paiftted.  pipe^  hb^^es  into 
Wltkh  the  japanyse  put 
tbeif  'fteasVfryY  A wo- 
vep  Cord  yhisped  down 
the  lid  pf  f he  bo^  t>f  the 
twtdg.  ’Ilir'  uniying  of 
it  began  the  bpjathles.s 
ceremony/:  .When  t’i: 

lid  was  lifted  W'e  sa-v 
the  first  ssiken  , :Vvrap-. 
fdng,  then  came  an- 
othef,  iiad  and 

anafhchv- 

brpcftd^'"'#X^^  'i^re  id' 
faded  plain  coktr,  red. 

Mue,  or  fosto  finally 
the.  df awuig-strmg  of 
the ; la st  bag  was.  pulled 
open  and  the  old  man 
liftted  pu  t t he  b 1 1 

wa.s  of  yellcoV  piyttery, 
with  u:  thick  htowa 
gfazK  river rutuirg  the 
si  iles.  TTtc  mou  rl  t of  the 
vase:  was  capped  by  a 
bronzeoiHd-srlyyr  hand,, 
carved  wtrlv  arii  irregular,  rnotif-  The 
trustee  of  the  posse,ssjbh  dllOwed  yis  t*> 
pass  it  iVom  liand  to  harid, 

AVIiat  was  dne  of  fnjc  reasons  for  beijig 
in  N ii fit  aa  .that  very  rnopient  I It  was 
that  out  eyes  Were  prymg  for  rhosfe  raVe.t 
t reasti  res  in  Japan  wh  ith  m.ay  be  s'dme- 
times;  gleaned  “away  frorn  the  hearen 
track.;*’  tin  a.r.cd  up  table  chance  had  led 
ils  to  the  inn.  The  f»ld  inan  wa,s  hoper- 
lessty  beaten  )Fi  his  rmntesr  with  poycrty.,  W 
I knew"  thar  he  did  nor  wash  to  self,  hut  will  he  no -rasping  tegm 
if  there  should  be  the  jifigling  of  a few  ITe  hfcezes  iup  anriong  the  snows  of 
ye:ne-:"’as  it  Uktly  that  he  emiW  thy  uUjuntains  came  down  into; the  val- 

Glir  eyes  were  gtearnivj||/:  with  ley  for  the  nigbE  A^iiy  resmt  thy^  were 

Stirel  v',  even  if  it  svete  a vehid  sin  to  t.aky  gt»ingv  . s Jfiite  unde- 

away,  the  hottlc  fVoin  lhe.  Bottle;  iniy  termined'^^^^^^^  They  blew 

the  very  grcatnc-s?  of  rhy  temptation  from  every  side  and  into,  every"'. corner  of 
would  haS’e  brcAighl  its  <Avh  spec'lal  for-  the  rtw'.tn  by  riiih,  Lirtle  by  little,  to 


aitAiU  rtrsr.Byc5  < -5  .4  r rris 
cuSyptHO  Ot':-  :bl-k-  haxd.s' 


IrrTRKt'X  ;j.N  ■ .S.''Vji.l:Aty-l  ui'-  mts,  iiL>>. 


pt  push-*  Kenjim  la_ughe4  m 

ijntii  wo  hie  said,  I psoct  ppwiier*-— whar 

aJltd  ihi  do  ydii  say.  in  Aipo-fjclj ?;  B 
i;<f  3 tow  i insisted, »hat  I had the  sign 
aVhsv  the  . yf  aijythihg  Ipiding  d ntaraudfer. 
Adnie  etturse  nutf ’ hU>ri  stnppo4  me  a$ 

ny  The  if  iishiHihl  have  knu'Vn  iKhtor,  “lt'«  just 
jr;^gin^  h0n'.>rt-d  guests'^  to  show  y ou 

vioy.  and  they  Would  wdi  to  ptoteer  jAuj 

yhad  tn-i  V If  there  Were  any.  »f  thero  Kvr/  cfiiwl- 
1 of  hs^  etw”  ho  coHcliulkd,  with  some  seom. 
ft  to  do  '‘do  you  suppose  that  they'd  stiake  srich 
uyd  tWjj,.  a villi  atrenfioh  Wr  the  fact  r” 

ting  btishida  explanation  satisfied 

hut  1 was  doubtfuh  Fur  rhe  sake 
laughter  of  ''^^tifieattoh  1 carehilix'  destroyed  the 
jRttgnty  of  the  cand'^n  aroihid  niy  hed 
d,”  said  by  opening  iip  passages  thruugli  the 
powde.t.  ,1  was  vniling  to  display 
t (if  my'  bites  iii  the  mortting  to  prayw  the  tyuth-. 
the  bur-  r Wefit  to  ■d'^gp  dreaiiiing  abou^ 

Tti  crept  Swotdeil  saniutai  who  ttifikyd.lihe  pirtiih' 
>nr  of  s bugs,  and  they  wFiv/svvaggt-ritig  adtnuh^ 

jldwtryeriithe-' 

ayrtia^.' vv;ihi'%(iing'  Ttoyed  y that:  Hdri  wiis*  yduitW' 

' '.delicate  ' attention'  had' 


Their  Places 


BY  HELEN  MACKAY 


CAME  out  from  a 
doorway  in  the  Boule- 
vard de  Strasbourg, 
just  before  the  Gare  de 
I’Egt.  It  was  one  of 
those  terribly  hot  da^s 
that  came  early  this 
end  of  May.  The  shade 
of  the  chestnut-trees  was  grateful  in  the 
crowded,  dusty  boulevard. 

On  a bench,  just  there  in  the  shade, 
a soldier  was  lounging  uncomfortably  in 
his  hot,  long  infantry  coat,  that  had 
once  been  blue,  his  heavy,  dusty  boots 
thrust  out  in  front  of  him,  his  arms 
sprawled  along  the  back  of  the  bench, 
his  head  sunk  forward  from  down  be- 
tween his  hunched  shoulders.  He  had 
taken  off  his  battered  helmet,  and  it  lay 
with  his  knapsack  and  rolled  blanket  on 
the  ground  at  his  feet.  His  hair  was 
quite  gray.  He  seemed  so  forlorn  and 
alone  that  I spoke  to  him. 

“Something  wrong?” 

He  looked  up;  his  face  was  sunburnt 
to  the  color  of  yellow  leather.  He  had 
a rough,  small,  gray  beard,  and  black 
eyes  under  rough  gray  eyebrows. 

“What  would  your”  he  said. 

I thought  I recognized  the  accent.  I 
looked  at  his  knapsack  and  things  and 
said,  “You  are  come  on  leave?” 

He  jerked  his  head  back  toward  the 
station  and  said,  “I  arrived  an  hour  ago.” 

“But,”  I said,  “leave  is  not  meant  for 
sitting  drearily  alone;  it  is  for  family 
and  friends  and  things  to  do.” 

He  said  a^in:  “What  would  you? 
I am  not  of  raris;  I have  no  one  here 
and  nothing  to  do.” 

“You  are  just  waiting  between 
trains,”  I asked,  “on  your  way  home?” 

He  said,  “ It  is  of  no  use  going  home.” 

“ But  your  people.  Have  you  no  peo- 
ple ?” 

“Oh  yes,  my  wife  and  the  little  boys.” 

“And  you  do  not  go  to  them?” 

“ No  use.”  He  was  staring  straight  in 
front  of  him. 
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I waited,  not  wanting  to  say  too 
much,  and  not  wanting  to  leave  him. 

After  a minute  he  picked  up  his  arms 
from  along  the  back  of  the  bench,  drew 
in  his  legs  and  leaned  forward,  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  face  in  his 
hands.  Then  I sat  down  on  the  bench 
beside  him. 

“Please,  tell  me,  where  is  your  home? 
Is  it  in  the  High  Provence?” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “in  the  mountains. 
Between  Barreme  and  Senez — at  Ourjas, 
you  know.” 

I_  could  see  and  feel  that  country, 
ancient  and  very  strange,  all  the  color 
of  wild  beasts.  The  wide,  bare,  stony 
beds  of  rivers,  and  the  great  bare  sweeps 
of  moDntain-sides  are  the  color  of  lions’ 
shoulders.  The  yellow-grays  of  wild 
thyme  and  lavender  and  olive  are  tawny 
and  warm,  the  color  of  lions’  breasts. 
Only  the  cypresses  are  black,  long, 
straight  markings,  like  the  stripes  in  the 
skins  of  tigers.  All  the  little,  poor,  stone 
houses  and  the  ruins  of  watch-towers 
and  castles  are  of  tawny,  live,  wild  col- 
ors, like  the  rocks  and  the  rare  patches 
of  corn  and  vine.  Tawny  oxen  drag  the 
plow  or  stand  with  the  cart  in  the  vine- 
yard. The  sheep  and  the  sheep-dogs  are 
tawny  together  under  the  olives. 

There  is  a certain  little  tawny  house, 
square,  with  three  cypress-trees  beside 
it,  set  back,  up  a rough  path  from  the 
road,  among  olives  and  vines.  The 
sheep  were  going  home  to  it  in  one  twi- 
light when  I passed,  quite  a large  flock, 
managed  by  a very  busy  dog.  There 
were  two  or  three  lambs  with  the  flock. 
The  shepherd  was  a very  small  boy.  He 
was  carrying  one  of  the  lambs  over  his 
shoulder,  its  feeble  little  legs  crossed 
under  his  chin,  its  long  little  face  nod- 
ding beside  his  little  brown  round  face. 
He  was  toiling  up  the  steep  path  labori- 
ously, for  he  was  so  small  that  even  the 
tiny  autumn  lamb  was  heavy  for  him. 

It  was  September,  the  grape-vines 
Original  from 
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by  his  pqM  H#  phrases,  or  the  ser- 
geanr's,  to  fhe  ^oniau  tvlio  kpew  noth- 
miK»-  3T  heyoitd  the  she^ep' 

foid,  and  and  thehiJl- 

stde.  rC  vines  E' '-y:' 

There  ■ 'Ri’ere  eleven  mtjnths  froni  the 
AiiguseTi'ay  when  Alichel  and  the  others 
Were  shepherded  dnvi’n  the  dli$ty  yellow 


w’ere  yellow’*  Awoman  and  two  boys 
srnallfr  than  the  small'  shepherd  were 
W'oricihg  in  rhe  vines  at  stnne.  distance 
front  the  prtth,  rhey  were  i^prayihp  the 
yines  with  snlpbur  yrgainst  the  phyi- 
ioxfcra-  The  'womao  stood  up  and  tisnTied 
to  wave  her  yellow  sraiiicd  hands'  at  the 
little,  ^bepherdi  One.  <*f  the  hoys  threw 
down  the  sulphur  hel* 
lows.and  came  running  - 

tu-hini-.'  ■'  ■■ 

1 do  not  menn  that  , 
the  rawpy  fai-m  wws. 
the  hpide  of  the 

with  whom  I saton  the 
beot  h.i’n  the  Boole  vafd 
de  Strasbourg,  that  > 

woroan  in  the  yines  was  ^ 

his  wifev  or  div  fi'y 

boys  his.  OnU"  it  was  .'Y 

the  place,  arid  they  were,  ^ 

the  people  I kept  think-  ,,  ■ 

irtg  of  ^'hile  he  talked.  A 


jU(:ai(a.  V^^  nJfojL'b  sH!i>WEn  them  lo  v.vekv  one 


lT*ey  about  and  looked  at  him. 

as  if  hie  iv«re  a strsnger  corne  to  the 
ravrny  liousb.  They  had  nothing  "to  .aav' 
to  him. , We;  had,  notlung-  to  say  to  them. 

He  had  hdththg  to  siy  to  MeMofet 
ttOce  he  hsd>  ask^d  heir  how  she  bad  got? 
thrtHigh  thfe  tfintagfe,  and  had  she  had  a 
had  tinie  with  the  Isrohsj  had  the  yoke 
Iff  youjtg  Oxen  Wotked  well;  and  htrw  had 
tiirned  tlig  held  tltfey,,  had  planted 
last!  Nowmbef 

Kn  all  theke  fb;ihg.s  she  had  ansxrered, 
‘‘Well  tDpugh,^  hhe  questioned  hirii 
aljouc  the  wauv what  was  it  like,  what 
•W^a«  it  lor»  when  would  it  be  oVet?  And 
hi!  did  not  know  how-  to!  answer. 

fn  .Jloly  there  was  not  much  work. 
.?V»d»  anyway,  hi  six  days  what  cuuld  he 
'.ha.Vp'done'?, 

He  slept  a great  deal.  AVIien  he  ball^ 
Waked  between  dozes  pn  the!  benth  at 
^h'e  dtmr,  he  somethnes  found  Melanie 
standing  in  the  doptw'ay,  staring  at  him 
ill  Wague  wpnder.  He  kte  a great  deal. 
Mfl.ijtie  ytfOked  niekt  for  hiwi  every  day. 
The  iittte  hoya  stared  at  hint  while  he! 
ate  it,  ITelakyday  he  tcmeinhered  that 
they  had  kyer*  *7»yat  bcfpcc  e.xcept 
pjy  $unday;.  ! had  kaid  , t«»  M el  a nic 
!thcht^*' it:  xhukt  !yeiy  much.’’  She 
had  . said.  y K'cver  mih  and  he  had 


in  vineyard  and  sheep(ohi.\ . She.  had 
trained  and  trimmed  and  - watered  the 
vines,  minded  their  illiiessest  and  de- 
fended them  from  their  ejitmles.  She 
had  taken  the  shet^p  out  to  pasture  and 
warcbed  the  nights  with  the  twesv  Shfe 
had  washed  the  linen  df  pa  rents  and 
htdtf  sisters  and  brnrhefs,  and  then  of 
ht?t  h'usbattd  and  her  children,  in 
watPr,  rpoundittg;  it;  oat  on ' tdw'ny  sthfiek 
and  soTeading  ,it  _ to  dry  in  the  sun  On 
Inyeiaaer  and/  wild  thymd,  j Sh^  had 
made  the  so\r|>  m 

Iter  fath.ei-^^  house.'aitd.rH 

!irpn  jjot -pfi-bey  biikbn 

, \y^ 

away,  with  all  .the  itiEti  ishd  ■bdts^ek' ^ 
mul  es,  to  f he  w at,  !she  hM  «*  §0  on 
d<M«g  .thysy 't  hihgkv  wfdi  Puty  tfe  sin  all 
hoys  to  beip  Her,  !^hft  hid,  dohhw^th 
hut  th«:<?  Wris  ndthujg  she.  bird  to  tell  hf 
it.  She;  and  hes;  hu  ahya\,’S 

vvptked  tngerhfcts^  they  bad;  never 
t .l|  ked  ;tp|^‘tberf  y V: " ' !■  '■  ;!  ! •:  - ; ; . , ' ; ;!.._  'V ! . • 

There  had  hetjn  nplMjdy  to  exf^^^^ 
the.  fh(ve.%tN 

rheir  ra.il^y 

wbai  -it 
. i 'rnu 

heard  v tVi  i hlut  Icimfotirh,  Was-  a herTi. 


’ b ; ’ . r/n-^ingi  Trs:ii7. 
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known  Kb  Wsis  a guest  in  bis.  own  old  farm.  Her  seemed  to  have  come  there 
place-^.^^  fnJrii  farther,  away  even  than  hefote; 

Therg  was  ^ under-  it  seenied  as  if  ages  Had  paesed  since  he 

stood  in  those  six  and  M ba<{  had  any  thing  to  d«:»  with  these  |7Bo» 

understiood  it  very'  together.  She  pleof  a not  h,erUre.  They  .seemed  toJ^ve 
could  manage  for  Ket^elf  aod  the  little  grown  yer  far  more  sti’arige  to  hito. 
boys.  But  if  thote  were  to  he  another  April  was  the  time:  , 

child»  if  ^heAVere  to  be  ill  and  uitahle  to  td*  the  hea  viest  ; 
work,  in  no^  iTk'ftEhs  v.oik  ►•n  the  farrii..  X' 

and  towrttbs,  while  the  farm  wem  to  Th»‘  w r^r  k/  . 

waste  arid  ruin}  and  after  tluir With  chatided.,  f 
anothBf  little  body  to  clothe,  to  frftd,  t'>  cuiiin  .\ftbiw  hvi.i 
tend;  AVKile  the  sheep 
needed  tBartUng.  and  the 
vines;  and  the-  hits  of 
field-^welt,  then  there 
would  be  a.ii  end  of  it. 

So  the  love  there  had 
been  h ^ * Ween  them 
could  not  be  anv  ^ 

It  seem^  a.s  if  there.  ■ 
were  nothing  left.  - > , 

“Better  let  me  get  -ijiy 

the  oxen  past  thete,’'  ..  S?,;>^ 

said  Bepge,  the  biggest  .y.*- 

boy,  to  his  father;  ‘‘  they 
are  always  afraid  of  : , JjHP 
crossing  the  torrent  y<?u  • 
see,  father,  and  you  toe.  , 

they  are  accusrumed  to  / y 

The  sm a llesr  little  boy 
expl.l  ined  that  the  sheep 
did  better  in  the  bill 
pasture  this  year;  it  was 


less  burnt  than  the  pastures  hy  thefiyerv  sold  the  yoke  of  oxen  foi;  a price  Michel 
The  roiddie-si«ed  boy  said,  ncve.r  dreaoied  hf.  She  told  him 

don’t  know,  father,  but  w e have  not  that  oxen  brought  a very  high  price  now 
enough  wine  thi.s  year  to  driiifc  a*  you . because  of  the  wa^/  Am  inti  had  come 
dtinlt  it;,  only  enough  to  soak'  oi»r  hrfead , ftotn  Barreme  and  houghr  all  the  oxen  fn 
*n..-  .■'  •■the  coiuitiryside. . $ were 

Oh  the  sixth  day  Michel  vyent  .down  to  go  in  to  BaTJeme  to>  the  pvarVet  these 
the  dlistv'  veilaw  toad  once  tooiBv.sstoT  day  & Yokes  tofVoUnc  oxen 


back  to  the  life  of  Avhich  this  life.  Imew*  cto  toeak  in 
nothing.  ‘ . i;y;';Hke  that  toey  htol  the  use  of 

His  next  full  leave  ctotte  in  • yhif  toe  xptoijg  plOwh)gto  to  ojsen  Tost 
nronthsi  in  April;  He  had  had  tn  spmnieto  5>od  could  be 

betw'een  of  fotoy-cighto^  h^  %:  at  a goin  at  toe  tPoment  tjf  the 

gone  only  to  a ttnVP  behind  toi^  hoo^  yihtage.  She  had  atranged , wtoh  a \dnB- 
where  he  wm  then,  m rfie  Ldtampagtie.  gtowe  of  Bartoto'i?  to  .toke  al.!, 

He  Had  Ijeeti.  with  a ctavvd  of  tlie  tcipatns  tunjn  vintage.  He  had  sent  up'  a map 
theto,  xiid  to  vc;T  -s  tiipte  big  town  Path ; to  feato  bet  add  Beppci  torne  new-  ccest- 
caf^.atod  to ‘^’Petoa.  -mtot  of  rhy.  young; 

His  rei^rrieot  was  befare  Verdun  Thy  {’ito  atoaller  lKO^s  had  worked 
thrruigh  all  the  deCen.m  It.  was  ftr>nr  the  tvinter  at  Sento-  for  the  'old  ca.rpfirteri 
trenctoes  befoto  Veto  that  Ko  went  and  .now  he  >v3s  to  tome 
home  for  a .second  leave  to  the  tawny  them  sviih  the  sbeep-sbearing  and  'with 


i 


■ Bii't  -ti' 


■ ^ 'm*  ^ ' 

A /‘i;.^  N*;.  • ■ . ; . 

•ttl£t;i,f>yi:  'TUBRfc:  UAU  OB,R?i,  BET.WEjC^^  ,.11ti2Af\;C«l'My'''^ 


gt'trmg  down  the,  shpep  and  Isiwhs,  t.0 
; riiarket,.  , 

The  day  Mjche.1  left,  rn  go  hack  i;»>  the-- 
trewthe!)  heforc  V^yduh  day  nf 

tbc.ye^rty-xsttti)-^^  ■ 

- NJelattie . had  w gi^^itr  tioppe 

with  h.er.  They  had  Wt  dh5tt% 

^daw;rt.;; ' - , ."x''"T''':-:'T?^^ 

In  the  darkneiss  M to  hear 

MC'l^nie  gptiphtg^^thr'H  .r»wm  where 

they  ^ep^dyer  tht 

lit  thfe  c'jfhdJe,  hot  ’rt^a.s’  Trying  t^  dryys  io 
the  4ark:.  : Wy  1ine»yit  fer  of 

wa king  hldjy : -‘shevp  » Epe,  or'if 

Stirriiig  : th  tWjt  pen  uoder,neativ  the 
toomv  did  not 
he,^ v^jT'awHkj&r: ■■fie  lay^^theeejgpj te 
t hlnltiG^^  dwy  he  gating  , ha  ck;  fcp  he 

kilied^y.-:;  ffeylf?hng^^t■"•^' ^ 
iR  kiUhdv  ;ah4,Tf<?h3h^^^  kjhedr 

■ and  ■they^dek’MyditldVvfc^^.h^^ 
is  going'  fot^iffeme  to  the  cattle^nf  rfeet^ 
{she  thinks:  of  of  young 

lisv-n  &he  tS;',^.Tiiliig’ to  ^ ^V  ' ' 

He  heahi  Beppe  TrV  tjii-  next  rf^w. 
..‘ge-tung  .ready-:  also,.; ; *' And.  ikppt.  -dues' 
not 'i hmkrdf  ir«T;th«ught  the,  w 
dtffet.mft  thifik  cxeepT'ahrtfrt- 

HyAya/fvSgpnig-^  MelaPie  in 

the  datkiie^i^^^  thought,  '“It 

fx  hfityr'yhnT^^^^  not  liyw.’’  He 

ihoUghti.'tl^it.S'^e'::^^  to  thiiikvahonc 

the  djttrt,  if  ife-  must  rhutk  ahtnu  the 


Go  gle 


ly  she  duiey  not  know  of 

meft  being  feilldd.  She  etndd  not  have 
hi^r  Keaiiydetn  to  judge  pf  tho  <txen  and 
bargiOTi  fttr them  if-shy^ve^eththking  that 
het  man  AvaS  going  aveay  to:  he  kiHed-'V 
l ie  lay,  w aiting;  to  hear  her  move  tu 
the  dndrf  to  apqrp  it  and  go.  But  when 
he  r h woghr  she  w as  at  1 he  door,  she  ca  me 
hack  :aftd  cUm^  hed  and 

RtfttHi  th.ete.  He  fdt  her  .standing  there, 

locking  in  the  darkness  of 

,:‘-fhc  nwrnk  , ' ' .-T  ■ -;  -:  ;/-,  , ■ : ■ ■ - ^'■ 

.;  After  p ran  said,  “Yon  are 

■:-4W5Jfcey  MiehHT* 

T{  ' «:pnid  ha  ve  seen  the 

■ ■ ,;;  -'■'■'I  ,'Tivi’ft^hT.'^  notin.’^  '• ' 

■ the  'sPUp'  to  .warm 

ovety  ' s(Vi^  aiid  cheese,^ 

...■§he''srtmpcd::and  , V v 

:':'V;  ‘‘  Ymt ':  ha;vp-V-io^.:''w<tfk:, 

A1yJarjk%’Vjv^> ’s^  and  kissed  her  to  (he 
datk-  Me  Hstem-d  h*  her  grung  to  the 

,-';‘.dt»of. .'  , , , ..  / ::■  ■■•■.  •■  ,■'-  . 

thk:  ■,4^f':.rShk 'flttippM,;'  .'•  iiojd  \ said ' 

. 'agamy  I :'k4slf  y ytvU'  :;<i!duhh  ■ its  ve^  sta  yco :. 

Ha  ht^fd-' ^ ‘(jhhnpvng:  Aowti  the 
■■  Yhe;  ■openirig 

at)4Thd.i?ihAAfYii^^  dr^A  Wd  thgir  St eps 

i n the 'par  . 
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He  lay  there  a long  r.nne>  ^ After  a ‘'There  are  inany  people, he  said, 

-while  he  hearA  a ptghTipgale  singing  in  The  h»n]evard  was  svv3j*rn'ing  with 

the  dark;  then  ail.  the'  rt%htiHgales  of  /'ewiV^ftVAidiWj  vc^ 
the  caunrrj‘^«tle  begaii  sing.  After  a.  Be  iaid;  “The  tBdn  commg  w''a&  so 
while  the  old  red  tocfc  js^aked  and  called  crowded  w-ith  all  of  u.s  that  there  was  no 
up  All /the  day  birds  W'lth  his  crowing.  it»orn  in  the  w'agons.  Wfc  hung  on  to  the 
All  the  birds  of  the  began  their  platforms  and  the  steps  of  the  wagons 


chatter,  and  the  bightmgglei 
stopped  i singing.  ■ Micht^ 
heard  die  shgep  scirB 
begiholhg.  to  bleat 
pen  abder;  Ws  ttwnb 

light  then*  B 

the  soaall  b«jys  open  cbe  dof  A 
of  the  sheej>p  en  and  call  to 
^he  sheep,  Then  he  heard 
thcni  all  troop  ■oUt  hvto.  the 
^'tOtirhing... , ' ■ 

\Vhen  hr  left  ar  poop  both, 
little  boys  w’ere  off  -at  , the 
plosCing.  There  w’^c  jftime 
‘aImond*treus  in  the  beids, 
and  they  were  in  flpsve.r/ 
drifts  of  rose^-cokit:  ttgtiinst 
all  the  wild-beast  color  of  the 
oVertutriCd  earth,.'  , Tht 
tawny  house  was  empty  in 
ntjoo  sdijness  when  Mtchel 
wetsf  odt  Of  its  going  back 
:tho  v^/' ' ^ ' 

"jfo  re^ntent  o Alichel 
was'  rerribly  cut  up  before 
Verdup.  _ I ea  vt  cann:  roMitd  ■ 
more  quickly  becjfU.se , so  few 
were  left  to  h;»  vu  their  tOf ri 
of  it.  He  had  k'^aye.;  in  ssifo 
tumn,  blit  be  did  pot  : go 
home-  He  went;  to  a town 
behind  the  lines  where  he  wrfs 
thefti,  in  the  Somme.  It  was 
fuli  of  cnpajfls,  as  kad  ivecn 
the  town  fehind  the  hnes  i?i 
the-  Civampagoc,  and  there 
WSfs  a cir»«‘ma;,’'anv'l  there  vpere 
many  caffe  Teople.  in  that 
tpvrtf  all  talked  about  Paris.. 
Hik  nfet  leave  lie  took  i}1 
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How  Battles  Are  Fought  in  the  Air 

BY  LAURENCE  LA  TOURETTE  DRIGGS 


IDICULED  and 
shunned  by  the  preced- 
ing  generation,  the  fly- 
* ing-machine  now  dom- 
inates a war -lustful 
world.  • It  is  the  eyes  of 
the  army. 

more  than  that.  It  constitutes 
the  sole  means  of  surmounting  that  in- 
surmountable cross  - continent  barrier 
where  the  great  issue  is  stubbornly 
facing  itself — where  they  shall  not  pass  is 

fietriiying  into  an  immovable  bulwark, 
t alone  shall  pass. 

An  imaginative  friend  is  needed  for 
the  aeroplane  arm  in  warfare.  For, 
mark  you,  we  cannot  consult  history  or 
turn  to  an  encyclopedia  for  information 
on  this  subject.  Here  is  mankind  sud- 
denly presented  with  a new  instrument 
for  seeing  and  killing,  a new  science  to 
be  learned,  requiring  new  devices  to  be 
imagined  and  perfected. 

We  collect  all  the  known  data  in  the 
world.  We  experiment  with  every  sug- 
gestion. We  select  the  best  of  engine, 
body,  propeller,  and  machine-gun.  And 
then  comes  the  question,  “How  are  bat- 
tles best  fought  in  air?” 

Neither  generals  nor  military  experts 
can  assist  us  here.  It  is  an  unexplored, 
uncharted  field.  New  possibilities  are 
discovered  with  every  combat.  Hitherto 
established  boundaries  are  penetrated 
and  left  behind  in  every  day’s  experi- 
ments. 

Secret  improvements  occasionally  give 
this  side  or  that  the  coveted  superiority 
in  the  air.  Then  the  ultimate  capture  of 
an  aeroplane  explains  its  secrets  to  the 
enemy  and  soon  the  balance  is  re- 
established. Two  months  after  we 
launch  our  new  devices  we  find  them 
part  of  the  enemy’s  equipment. 

To  grasp  comprehensively  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  battles  in  the  air  it  is 
essential  that  the  capabilities  and  lim- 
itations of  the  war  aeroplanes  themselves 
be  understood. 
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Two  classes  of  flying-machines  must 
be  borne  in  mind — one,  the  heavy  aero- 
plane for  carrying  bombs,  heavy  arma- 
ment, or  pilot  and  observer,  which  may 
be  designated  as  the  two-seater;  the 
other  class  is  the  light,  fast  fighting- 
machine  or  chasing-machine,  always  a 
one-seater. 

Zeppelins  and  all  other  gas-balloon 
cruisers  may  be  disregarded.  Their 
maximum  speed  is  but  half  that  of  the 
aeroplane.  Their  huge  bulk  affords  a 
vastly  larger  target  for  gunners.  Conse- 
quently they  are  not  of  interest  and  im- 
portance in  a contest  between  rival  air 
forces. 

The  fighting-machine  has  two  essen- 
tial characteristics — speed  and  destruc- 
tiveness. If  you  are  piloting  a slower 
machine  than  your  enemy  you  cannot 
overtake  him,  but  he  can  overtake  you — 
your  superior  armament  of  destructive- 
ness is  useless  to  you  unless  you  do  over- 
take him. 

Slower  two-seaters  are  used  for  ob- 
serving, for  photographing,  for  spotting 
artillery  fire,  for  bomb-dropping.  But 
these  machines  are  not  relied  upon  to 
defend  themselves  against  swifter  enemy 
fighting-planes.  An  especial  guard  of 
fast  fighting-planes  accompanies  these 
slower  machines  while  they  are  engaged 
in  their  work,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
defending  them  against  air  attack.  If 
an  enemy  squadron  is  encountered, 
these  machines  turn  tail  and  make  for 
safety. 

Anti-aircraft  guns  on  the  earth  cannot 
defend  the  upper  skies  against  aircraft 
sorties  with  any  hope  of  success.  Vul- 
nerable parts  of  the  aeroplane  are 
armored  against  penetration  by  ma- 
chine-gun or  rifle  bullet.  Heavier  guns 
require  more  time  for  firing.  The  gun- 
ners must  experiment  with  several 
smoke-shells  before  they  can  estimate 
the  altitude  of  the  aeroplane.  No. range- 
finder has  yet  been  devised  that  tells 
with  any  approximation  to  correctness 
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either  the  altitude  or  the  speed  of  the 
approaching  aeroplane. 

Moving  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  an  nour,  the  aeroplane  covers  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  each  sec- 
ond! Flying  at  twelve  thousand  feet 
elevation,  the  average  anti-aircraft  shell 
will  not  reach  it  under  eight  seconds. 
During  these  eight  seconds  the  aeroplane 
has  darted  away  fourteen  hundred  feet — 
in  any  direction  it  chooses! 

Sheer  luck  alone  leads  to  a meeting 
between  aeroplane  and  bursting  shell. 
Even  these  chance  encounters  rarely  re- 
sult in  such  a mortal  hit  that  the  ma- 
chine is  brought  to  earth. 

Experience  having  shown  _ that  the 
only  defense  against  aircraft  is  aircraft, 
both  sides  have  developed  with  all  their 
ingenuity  the  deadliest  types  of  fighting- 
aeroplanes. 

The  Germans  have  three  types  of  this 
speedy  fighting-machine — ^the  Fokker, 
the  Walvet,  and  the  Albatros.  The 
French  and  American  pilots  have  met 
these  machines  with  the  Nieuport  and 
the  Spad.  The  British  have  produced 
the  Bristol  Bullet,  the  Sopwith,  and  the 
Vickers  Scout. 

These  machines  are  all  similar  in  gen- 
eral appearance,  but  differ  greatly  in 
various  details.  The  German  Mercedes 
engine  is  concededly  the  most  reliable 
motor  known  to  aviation.  The  German 
aeroplanes,  as  a rule,  show  better  work- 
manship and  will  stand  more  strain  than 
those  of  the  Allies. 

One,  two,  or  three  rapid-fire  ^ns  are 
mounted  on  each  of  these  fighting- 
machines.  Usually  they  are  fastened 
rigidly  alongside  the  engine,  pointing 
dead  ahead  through  the  revolving  pro- 
peller. Often  they  are  mounted  on  the 
top  plane  where  they  shoot  over  the  top 
of  the  propeller. 

The  latest  German  Albatros  is  the 
quickest  and  deadliest  fighting-aeroplane 
yet  devised.  It  mounts  three  rapid-fire 

!;uns  so  pointed  as  to  converge  tne  bul- 
ets  fifty  meters  ahead  of  the  machine. 
Fired  simultaneously  when  the  aero- 
plane is  headed  straight  at  the  enemy 
pilot,  these  guns  cut  a cone-shaped  zone 
of  fire  with  deadly  effectiveness. 

It  is  essential  that  the  fighting  pilot 
learn  the  character  and  location  of  this 
armament  on  each  type  of  enemy 
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machine  so  that  he  can  approach  it  from 
its  blind  side  in  delivering  the  coup  de 
grace. 

The  German  pilot  uses  the  Maxim,  the 
Spandau,  the  Parabellum,  and  Lewis 

fun;  the  French  have  adopted  the 
lotchkiss  and  Lewis;  the  British  use  the 
Lewis  and  Vickers  machine-gun.  All 
shoot  a bullet  approximately  .30  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  all  have  the  same 
rapidity  of_  fire — about  four  hundred 
shots  per  minute. 

The  synchronizing  device  which  is 
now  used  by  all  the  combatants  to  per- 
mit firing  through  the  propeller  orbit 
without  hitting^  the  blades  was  invented 
by  a French  pilot,  Roland  Garros.  By 
a strange  fatality  he  himself  fell  a 
prisoner  into  Gennan  hands  and  his  de- 
vice was  immediately  copied. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Antwerp  a number  of 
the  Lewis  machine-guns  were  found  by 
the  Germans  in  the  Lewis  factory  near 
that  city.  One  facetious  Teuton  there- 
upon wrote  a letter  to  Colonel  Lewis, 
tdling  hihi  they  lilted  the  gun  very 
much,  but  they  intended  to  add  to  it 
some  improvements,  which  they  did — 
including  the  firing  of  exploding  bullets 
therefrom,  which  violated  their  agree- 
ment of  The  Hague  Convention  of  1899. 
Kiffen  Rockwell,  an  American  aviator  of 
the  Lafayette  Escadrille,  was  killed  by 
one  of  these  exploding  bullets.  Balsley, 
another  American  pilot,  who  is  still  in  a 
Paris  hospital,  had  taken  from  his  body 
ten  pieces  of  another  exploding  bullet, 
which  he  is  carefully  preserving  as  first- 
hand evidence  of  this  frightfulness. 

A maximum  speed  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  per  nour  is  attained  by  these 
fighting-planes.  They  can  climb  at  the 
rate  of  one  thousand  feet  per  minute. 

Landing  speed,  or  the  minimum  head- 
way with  which  these  speedy  planes  can 
be  kept  under  control,  is  approximately 
one  hundred  miles  an  hour.  If  one  imag- 
ines running  upon  a rough  field  in  an 
automobile  at  such  terrific  speed,  he  can 
judge  of  the  difficulty  in  safely  landing 
these  swift  aeroplanes.  In  fact,  the 
aeroplane  is  far  more  fragile  and  top- 
heavy  than  the  automobile. 

The  commanding  officer  of  one  of 
the  largest  flying  fields  in  Europe  told 
me  a few  months  ago  that  he  had  but 
one  pilot  in  his  Escadrille  who  could 
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land  at  night  in  one  of  these  fast  scoute 
wkhoat  breakage.  Only  the  most  skills 
of  the  airmen  are  intrusted  with  them. 

So  the  maximum  speed  in  the  air  is 
limited  by  the  minimum  landing  speed. 
Until  a new  device  is  perfected  whereby 
landing  can  be  made  safer,  ^ cannot 
expect  faster  fighting-machines  than 
those  of  to-day. 

Flying  was  introduced  to  the  world  as 
a thrilling  sport.  England,  France,  and 
America  find  it  difficult  to  employ  this 
weapon  in  warfare  except  in  a sports- 
manlike manner.  Our  far-seeine  enemy, 
however,  quickly  abandoned  this  prin- 
ciple. 

Much  has  been  made  by  the  Allied 
airmen  over  the  German  reluctance  to 
venture  into  enemy  territory  to  offer 
an  air  attack.  Statements  appear  fre- 
quently in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  the 
Allies  have  the  supremacy  of  the  air; 
that  we  have  to  seek  out  the  German 
aeroplanes  far  into  their  territory;  that 
they  never  venture  over  our  lines  except 
for  bomb-dropping  at  night  or  a well- 
guarded  reconnaissance  by  day;  that 
their  hghting-planes  never  give  battle 
unless  they  are  overpowering  in  num- 
bers; that  when  they  do  attack  they 
sweep  down  out  of  the  clouds,  Are  one 
volley  and  dive  on  down  to  safety,  refus- 
ing further  combat.^ 

We  are  hasty  if  we  assume  such 
charges  prove  cowardice,  or  even  weak- 
ness, in  tne  German  Air  Service.  Flying 
and  fighting  have  never  been  regarded  by 
the  German  military  as  a sporting  propo- 
sition. They  are  part  of  a carefully  scru- 
tinized program  of  “ military  efficiency.” 

The  ^‘star”  German  airman,  Boelke, 
who  had  forty-five  air  victories  to  his 
credit,  and  who  did  much  to  establish 
the  present  program  of  air  tactics  for  his 
service,  stated  in  a letter  to  his  mother: 

‘Tt  has  been  said  that  German  airmen 
never  fly  over  hostile  lines.  As  regards 
chasing-machines,  that  is  true;  but  it 
should  be  remembered,  first,  that  our 
new  Fokkers  have  some  features  which 
we  ought  to  keep  to  ourselves;  and, 
second,  that  our  object  is  only  to  prevent 
hostile  aeroplanes  from  carrying  out 
their  observations.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  we  prefer  to  wait  for  them 
where  we  expect  to  meet  them.” 

This  is  an  illuminating  statement 


when  the  militaiv  results  of  such  method 
are  analyzed.  Chasing-machines”  or 
fighting-aeroplanes  have  no  other  (unc- 
tion over  the  enemy’s  lines  than  fighting. 
They  are  the  lightest,  swiftest,  aira 
quickest  climbing  machines  in  the  ser- 
vice. Th^  cannot  carry  bombs  or  ob- 
servers. To  do  so  would  reduce  their 
speed  and  make  them  easy  prey  to  the 
faster  planes  of  the  enemy. 

For  them  to  seek  a combat  over  the 
enemy’s  lines,  then,  not  only  increases 
the  risk  of  loss,  but  may  drop  the  ex- 
pensively trained  pilot  a prisoner  and 
the  machine  a valuable  prize  of  “new 
features”  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  If 
newly  designed  aeroplanes  are  not  flown 
over  the  enemy’s  territory  the  chance  of 
their  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands  where 
their  secrets  are  disclosed  will  be  remote 
indeed.  So  the  apparent  cowardice  of 
the  German  pilots  may,  after  all,  be  bet- 
ter military  strategy  than  our  own  “free 
lance”  style  of  adventurous  combat. 

The  second  charge  of  unsportsmanlike 
conduct  brought  against  the  German 
pilot  lies  in  his  refusal  to  accept  combat 
upon  equal  terms.  So  many  instances  of 
this  are  seen  that  our  pilots  are  inflamed 
to  an  impulsive  contempt  of  their  adver- 
saries and  recklessly  dive  upon  over- 
whelming odds.  If  successful,  this  brav- 
ery is  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  press 
and  people.  If  the  “overwhelming  odds” 
naturally  overwhelm,  melancholy  refer- 
ence to  one  more  missing  aviator  is  re- 
corded in  our  official  reports. 

The  method  of  Fokker  attack  is  to  lie 
in  wait,  singly  or  in  groups  above  the 
clouds,  until  an  enemy  aeroplane  is 
within  striking  distance  below.  Then 
the  attack  is  launched  by  an  almost 
vertical  dive  upon  the  helpless  victim. 
The  Fokker’s  speed  is  augmented  by 
gravity,  and  the  enemy  plane  has  no 
chance  of  escaping  by  retreat.  At  fifty 
to  one  hundred  yards  distance  the  Fok- 
ker pours  in  a stream  of  bullets  from  two 
machine-guns.  Passing  under  the  en- 
emy, the  Fokker  swoops  on  down  to  his 
flying-field  without  regard  to  whether  or 
not  he  has  disabled  him.  He  abandons 
the  field,  once  he  has  executed  his  diving 
attack. 

By  these  tactics  the  individual^  Fokker 
rolls  up  record  scores  of  victories  with 
little  risk  to  himself.  Incidentally,  very 
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few  machines  are  built  strong  enough  to 
endure  the  structural  strain  of  this 
favorite  dive  of  the  Fokker.  The  wind 
pressure  against  the  planes  and  structure 
IS  tremendous.  Probably  the  French 
Nieuport  single-seater  is  the  only  other 
chaser-machine  stanch  enough  to  per- 
mit similar  “stunts.” 

The  German  Walvet  single-seater  is  a 
new  fighting-aeroplane  which  during  the 
summer  of  1917  has  divided  the  responsi- 
bility of  defending  the  German  skies 
with  the  Albatros  and  the  Fokker.  It 
also  mounts  two  Maxim  machine-guns 
which  shoot  through  the  propeller. 

Accurate  descriptions  01  this  machine 
are  not  available,  for  up  to  the  present 
time  not  one  of  this  type  has  been  capt- 
ured intact  by  the  Allies.  With  the  com- 
ing of  the  Walvet  another  new  system  of 
German  air  tactics  was  disclosed  to  the 
Allied  airmen. 

The  Walvets  are  like  the  Fokkers, 
strictly  a chasing-machine,  though  lighter 
and  faster.  Like  the  Italian  policemen, 
they  always  stalk  for  their  prey  in  pairs. 
When  a single  adversary  is  discovered 
(usually  it  is  a slow-going  two-seater  en- 
gaged in  reconnaissance  and  photo- 
graphing flight)  the  two  Walvets  dart 
upon  their  victim.  One  engages  in  the 
actual  combat  which  ensues;  the  other 
stays  aloft  at  a safe  distance,  ready  to 
give  the  alarm  if  help  approaches.  If,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  first  is  van- 
quished, the  twin  does  not  wait  to  renew 
the  conflict,  but  darts  away  to  his  aero- 
drome in  safety.  Always  flying  and 
fighting  in  groups,  the  German  airmen 
adhere  strictly  to  previous  orders.  If 
their  system  of  fighting  be  bad  it  is  dis- 
continued as  a system,  hut  the  individual 
German  pilot  does  not  take  the  liberty 
of  violating  his  orders. 

Such  systems  are  evidently  recom- 
mended and  introduced  by  the  “star” 
air-fighter  himself.  For  instance,  there 
have  been  three  German  pilots  whose 
records  are  outstanding.  Immelman, 
the  first  to  attain  fame,  was  engaged  in 
the  daily  raids  over  Paris  during  the 
first  months  of  the  war.  He  brought 
down  a total  of  seventeen  enemy  aero- 
planes before  he  himself  was  shot  down 
on  June  18,  1916.  Captain  Boelke,  at 
the  zenith  of  his  daring  career,  stood 
above  Immelman,  both  in  tactics  and  as 
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a vanquisher  of  his  opponents.  He,  too, 
was  finally  brought  down  in  October, 
1916,  by  Captain  Bali,  a British  flying 
officer,  after  havii^  forty-five  victories 
to  his  credit.  To  - day  Baron  von 
Richthofen,  leader  of  the  “traveling 
circus”  squadron,  in  his  small  Albatros, 
has  the  “world  record”  of  sixty-two 
enemy  aeroplanes.  He  was  wounded  in 
an  air  battle  last  June,  according  to  the 
Berliner  Zeitungy  and  has  not  since  ap- 
peared at  the  front. 

Such  individual  methods  and  suc- 
cesses are  soon  adopted  in  the  German 
Air  Service  as  standard  tactics.  So  the 
Immelman  way  is  the  present  Fokker 
system.  Boelke  tactics  gave  birth  to  the 
group  system,  now  inseparable  from 
Germanic  air  attacks.  Von  Richthofen's 
successes  with  his  traveling  circus  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  camoujiage  in  the 
German  Air  Service — painting  the  ma- 
chine such  colors  as  tend  to  make  it  in- 
visible or  indistinguishable. 

. Lieutenant  Schaefer,  who  had  a record 
of  thirty  enemy  machines  when  he  was 
finally  killed  on  June  17th  last,  estab- 
lished the  Walvet  tactics.  He  invariably 
went  in  himself  for  the  fight,  leaving  his 
companion  to  sit  above  him  to  guard 
against  a surprise  attack. 

Boelke  once  said  to  an  American  in- 
terviewer: “The  great  principle  of  the 
German  aviator  is  to  operate  with  the 
minimum  of  risk.  The  English  seem  to 
consider  war  in  the  air  as,  above  all  else, 
a sport;  while  the  French,  with  a rare 
and  courageous  fatalism,  fly  and  fight 
not  for  pleasure,  but  with  a consecrated 
ardor  for  their  duty.” 

The  British  have,  in  accordance  with 
•their  time-honored  slogan,  “ Every  Eng- 
lishn^an  is  expected  to  do  his  duty,” 
consistently  refused  to  award  the  per- 
sonal victories  of  their  airmen  with  the 
popular  acclaim  that  attends  this  spec- 
tacular appeal  to  public  imagination  and 
favoritism.  England  neither  publishes 
the  individual  victories  of  her  distin- 
guished aces  nor  honors  them  with 
coveted  medals,  as  is  done  in  both 
France  and  Germany.  As  long  as  other 
British  warriors  are  doing  their  duty  as 
efficiently,  even  if  in  less  spectacular 
manner,  blunt  English  justice  does  not 
yield  to  popular  clamor  for  the  names 
and  records  of  her  air  gladiators. 
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Through  aviation  channels,  however, 
come  fairly  accurate  reports  of  the 
British  airmen,  and  the  record  is  held  by 
Capt.  William  A.  Bishop,  a Canadian, 
who  has  shot  down  forty-five  German 
aeroplanes. 

The  famous  Captain  Guynemer  of 
the  French  Flying  Corps  had  thirty  to 
his  credit  on  M.arch  12,  1917;  thirty-four 
on  March  17th,  forty-three  on  June  1st, 
and  fifty-two  on  August  loth.  He  was 
killed  September  iim  last,  and  fell  into 
the  enemy  lines. 

Adjutant  Luf^rry  of  Wallingford, 
Connecticut,  flyii^  in  the  American 
Lafayette  ^cadrille,  has  the  leading 
American  score  of  fifteen  enemy  ma- 
chines. Captain  Barraca,  Italian  ace^ 
has  twenty-six. 

In  distinct  contrast  with  the  methodi- 
cal German  strategy,  the  Allied  Air  Srauts 
have  been  directed  while  in  the  air  al- 
most entirely  by  their  own  superior  wits. 
The  daily  patrol  goes  aloft  for  its  shift  of 
“ceiling  work.”  An  individual  pilot  of 
unquestioned  bravery  spots  in  the  dis- 
tance a German  squadron  approaching. 
On  he  dashes  regardless  of  the  enormous 
odds  against  him.  In  his  eagerness  to 
“get  a Boche”  he  disregards  his  value  as 
a fighting  unit.  It  is  the  custom  to  call 
one  French  or  English  pilot  the  equal  of 
two  of  the  Huns.  He  will  take  bn  ten 
to  one  to  make  a record! 

Unfortunately,  the  official  reports  of 
losses  vary  so  greatly  that  no  definite  score 
can  be  compiled  to  indicate  the  results 
of  such  different  methods  of  air  fighting. 
Thus  the  British  report  for  May,  1917, 
announced  a total  of  713  aeroplanes  shot 
down  in  that  month,  of  which  jAi  were 
German  and  271  of  the  Allies.  The  offi- 
cial German  report  for  the  same  month 
gave  a total  of  only  341,  of  which  79 
were  German  and  262  of  the  Allies! 

Sobered  by  the  relentless  and  un- 
scrupulous German  air-fighters,  our  pi- 
lots are  now  losing  much  of  their  former 
sporting  habits,  and  are  gradually  adopt- 
ing caution.  Accustomed  to  the  tactics 
of  their  enemy,  they  are  organizing  to 
meet  him  at  his  own  game. 

And  the  knight-errant  who,  single- 
handed,  attacks  a dozen  enemy  fighters, 
is  no  longer  being  praised  by  his  com- 
manding officer.  A foolish  risk  in  the 
air  service  is  a costly  blunder,  when  the 
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value  of  the  aeroplane,  the  pilot,  and  his 
schooling  is  computed. 

On  the  other  hand,  flying  stunts  for- 
merly discouraged  are  now  diligmtly 
taught  the  pilots.  Looping-th^oop, 
side-slipping,  and  the  deadly  tail-spin 
are  resorted  to  in  every-day  conflicts 
between  fighting-machines.  Standing  up 
on  the  tail  and  firing  upward  through  the 
floor  of  the  enemy  craft  above  was  a 
favorite  method  (d  attack  practised  by 
the  French  pilot  Guynemer. 

Marvelous . prepress  has  been  made 
during  these  years  of  war,  both  in  the 
art  of  building  and  flying  aeroplanes,  and 
in  the  science  of  aerial  strategy.  Many 
years  of  peace  would  have  been  required 
to  advance  the  flying-machine  to  its 
present  position. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  I witnessed 
the  daily  raids  over  Paris  of  the  cele- 
brated Immelman.  A French  aeroplane 
sailed  after  him,  shooting  at  him  with 
revolver  and  rifle.  No  omer  armament 
was  carried  at  that  period.  Here  foe 
first  faced  foe  in  aeroplanes.  Both  sat 
up  late  that  night  devising  means  of 
supremacy.  So  scornful  was  the  German 
raider  of  gun-fire  from  below  or  pistol- 
shots  from  defending  aerralanes  above, 
that  he  would  drop  into  Paris  streets  a 
brief  note  tucked  away  in  a sack  of 
sand,  informing  his  enemies  that  he 
would  return  to-morrow  at  five  o'clock 
with  more  bombs.  And  return  he  did 
on  five  consecutive  afternoons! 

As  long  as  both  sides  are  equipped 
with  aeroplanes  of  equal  speed  and  equal 
destructiveness  the  victory  must  hang 
upon  superior  strategy  or  overwhelming  • 
numbers.  But  once  the  enemy’s  fight- 
ing-machines are  swept  from  the  skies, 
their  slower  aeroplanes  will  not  dare  to 
appear,  while  ours  may  cany  on  their 
observations  and  bombing  raids  unop- 
posed. 

Here,  then,  is  America’s  opportunity! 

Contemptuously  ignoring  German 
methods  has  been  a costly  blunder  of  our 
allies.  Rather  to  the  opposite  extreme 
should  we  go,  imitating  shamelessly 
every  point  of  value  possessed  by  the 
enemy,  whether  in  macnine  construction 
or  in  air  tactics.  We  can  begin  where 
they  have  arrived.  At  an  equality  there, 
any  improvements  we  add  will  advance 
us  so  much  toward  superiority. 
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Our  experts,  then,  are  collecting  every 
item  of  information  regarding  fighting 
aeroplanes  and  their  armament,  and  this 
collecdon  is  to  be  constantly  kept  up  to 
the  minute.  The  speediest  and  deadliest 
machine  is  the  master  of  the  air.  To 
produce  this  masterpiece,  guns,  mount- 
ings, engine  and  aeroplane  must  all  be 
considered,  designed  and  built  together, 
in  one  fighting  unit,  with  due  regard  to 
suroassing  the  best  European  models. 

Those  German  machines  that  fight 
and  succeed  in  running  away  may  live 
to  fight  another  day.  The  ultimate  vic- 
tory in  the  air  will  be  given  to  the  side 
producing  the  swiftest  and  most  de- 
structive single-seater. 

What  would  an  American  fleet  of  two 
thousand  superior  fighting-planes  ac- 
complish along  the  great  barrier? 

Picture  the  “front”  as  it  appears  on  a 
fresh,  clear  morning.  Stretched  from 
Verdun  west  to  St.-Quentin,  its  parallel 
lines  of  trenches  wind  in  and  out  of  val- 
leys and  mountains,  cross  plains,  swamps, 
cities  and  forests.  The  great  barrier  lies 
between! 

Observation-balloons  begin  to  pop  up 
and  lurch  heavily  in  the  breeze.  At 
least  two  score  are  in  sight  up  and  down 
the  barrier,  straining  at  their  tethers 
some  four  or  five  miles  back  of  No  Man’s 
Land. 

Artillery  quiets  down  while  the. gun- 
ners sip  their  coffee.  Sentries  are  re- 
lieved. Long  files  of  sleepy  men  pass 
through  communication  trenches  to  the 
rear,  while  the  adjoining  alleys  are  filled 
with  the  day  shift  advancing  to  the  first- 
line  defenses.  Though  no  factory- 
whistles  announce  it,  the  day’s  work  is 
begun. 

Suddenly  a distant  hum  strikes  the 
ear.  It  grows  in  volume  like  the  on- 
coming of  a tornado.  Friend  and  foe 
alike  pause  and  survey  the  southern  sky. 
A stupendous  sight!  There,  far  up  in 
the  heavens,  advances  northward  a long 
line  of  roaring  aeroplanes,  flying  swiftly 
onward,  wing  and  wing,  covering  the  arc 
of  the  horizon  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach!  A quick  estimate  is  made  as 
they  pass  overhead.  They  are  at  an 
altitude  between  ten  thousand  and 
twelve  thousand  feet.  Twenty  aero- 
planes to  a squadron.  A slight  break  in 
the  line,  then  twenty  more.  They  are 
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flying  in  squadron  formatbn,  twenty 
machines  to  a mile.  Two  thousand 
fighting-machines  are  passing  over  the 
barrier  into  the  Germ^  camp  between 
Verdun  and  St.-Quentin! 

Behind  the  swift  raiders  comes  a line 
of  heavier,  slower  aeroplanes.  They  do 
not  fly  so  high  and  are  readily  distin- 
raish^  as  bomb-droppers.  Each  carries 
half  a ton  of  high-explosive  bombs  fast- 
ened in  a rack  underneath  the  fusilage. 
The  pilot  releases  each  bomb  separately, 
or  all  together,  by  a turn  of  his  wrist. 
One  macnine  in  this  group  carries  pilot 
and  observer.  The  observer  is  the  oflfi- 
cer  in  charge  of  the  little  fleet.  He  car- 
ries a wireless  radio  outfit  on  his  ma- 
chine. Also  one  or  two  carrier-pigeons 
to  send  back  with  any  imperative  mes- 
sa^  should  his  wireless  instruments  fail. 

He  watches  the  ground  below  for 
changes  in  the  enemy’s  position  since 
esterday.  Any  alterations  discovered 
e jots  down  on  the  roller  map  board  in 
front  of  him.  An  automatic  telescopic 
camera  catches  the  scene  below  in  re-' 
sponse  to  the  pressure  of  his  thumb  on 
the  button. 

The  officer  frequently  searches  the 
neighboring  heavens  to  detect  the  ap- 
proach of  enemy  aircraft.  The  advance- 
guard  of  scouts,  however,  has  swept 
away  all  loitering  enemies.  Only  those 
ascending  in  his  rear  from  enemy  flying- 
fields  need  be  apprehended. 

White  puffs  or  smoke  ahead  indicate 
that  the  anti-aircraft  batteries  have 
his  altitude.  With  a gesture  to  his 
pilot  behind  him,  he  turns  sharply  to 
the  right  and  climbs  to  a higher  level. 
The  entire  squadron  follows  his  lead. 

_ A mile  to  the  east  of  him  he  sees  a 
sister  squadron  of  bomb-droppers.  On 
beyond  them,  still  another  group  is  wing- 
ing its  way  into  the  enemy’s  territory. 
Each  is  led  by  its  oflicer-observer.  Each 
is  surrounded  by  smoke  - wreaths  of 
bursting  shrapnel. 

^1  three  of  these  squadrons  have  for 
their  common  objective  a single  railroad 
center  and  important  German  supply- 
station,  lying  almost  forty  miles  back  of . 
the  front.  Strongly  fortified  and  de- 
fended as  it  is,  tremendous  losses  can  be 
inflicted  by  these  thirty  machines  drop- 
ping their  fifteen  tons  of  high  explosives 
upon  supply-depots,  railway  bridges  and 
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stations,  barracks  and  ammunition- 
dumps. 

Otner  bombing  squadrons  have  other 
objectives.  No  matter  where  the  Ger- 
mans choose  to  consolidate  their  defend- 
ing aeroplanes,  many  of  the  raiding 
squadrons  will  attain  their  goal. 

Hazardous  spy  service  and  frequent 
aeroplane  sorties  have  located  very  defi- 
nitely the  exact  position  of  these  objec- 
tives. 

Outnumbered  and  taken  by  surprise, 
the  enemy  aircraft  do  not  take  the  de- 
fensive. Our  bombs  are  dropped  and 
our  machines  return  in  safety  to  their 
aerodromes. 

And  now  our  artillery  spotters  fly  over 
the  enemy’s  positions,  again  guarded 
overhead  by  the  squadrons  of  our  chaser- 
machines.  The  “target”  is  soon  located 
and  quickly  destroyed. 

Here  at  last  come  the  enemy  aircraft. 
Having  collected  all  their  available  fight- 
ing-aeroplanes, they  are  ascending  to 
annihilate  our  squadrons  separately! 

Our  spotting  - machines  scurry  off 
home,  snapping  out  wireless  messages 
for  more  fighting-machines  to  the  rescue. 

And  now  the  battle  royal  is  on!  From 
every  point  in  the  heavens  dart  in  the 
gleaming  planes,  some  bearing  the  black 
Maltese  cross  of  the  Kaiser,  some  the 
red,  white,  and  blue  star — our  own. 
Below,  jaded  men  stand  up  in  their 
trenches  and  gaze,  white-faced,  into  the 
crowded  sky.  The  decisive  conflict  of 
the  war  is  begun! 

The  staccato  rap-rap-rapping  of  the 
aeroplane  machine-guns  melts  into  a con- 
tinuous roar.  Here  and  there  flaming 
and  crippled  aeroplanes  poise  and  flutter 
helplessly  downward.  F requent  collisions 
occur,  some  by  accident,  some  deliber- 
ately contrived. 

Darting,  diving,  circling,  and  swoop- 
ing, the  combatants  separate  and  mingle 
again.  At  the  outskirts  of  the  tumult 
individual  duels  are  in  progress.  Here 
and  there  escaping  Fokkers  are  being 
rapidly  overhauled  by  the  speedier 
Nieuports.  On  another  side  a opad  is 
surrounded  by  a circle  of  Albatros  ma- 
chines and  the  death  stroke  is  about  to 


fall.  Suddenly  the  Spad  leaps  up  and 
over  in  a quick  loop-the-loop  and  comes 
out  behind  his  pursuers,  pouring  into 
them  a stream  of  bullets  as  he  flattens 
out  his  course.  Here  another,  sur- 
rounded and  apparently  doomed,  sud- 
denly drops  into  a tail-spin  and  sinks 
rapidjy  down  from  the  swirling  pack  of 
enemies. 

Manceuvering  for  position,  two  ene- 
mies fly  side  by  side.  Suddenly  out  of  the 
blue  comes  a darting  Sopwith;  the 
leaden  hail  pierces  the  top  plane  and 
crumples  up  the  German  pilot  4n  his 
seat. 

Propellers  are  broken,  wings  are  shot 
away,  engines  are  struck  and  disabled. 
Machine  after  machine  separates  from 
the  revolving  mass  and  glides  or  tumbles 
to  earth. 

No  account  of  the  score  can  be  esti- 
mated by  either  side.  No  means  of  com- 
munication exist  between  friends  or 
enemies  in  this  hellish  roar.  Reckless  of 
formation  or  position,  the  air-fighters 
dive  and  shoot,  then  climb  back  again 
to  the  center  of  the  gigantic  whirlpool, 
standing  on  tail  to  pour  in  another  vol- 
ley through  the  floor  of  the  enemy  aero- 
plane overhead. 

Outnumbered,  outclassed,  and  out- 
fought, the  Germans  remaining  volplane 
down  to  escape.  Some  are  driven  into 
French  territory.  Some  voluntarily  sur- 
render, some  are  able  to  get  away. 

Now  the  barrier  is  no  longer  insur- 
mountable even  to  our  infantry.  Enemy 
artillery  is  silenced  and  their  troops  con- 
fined to  dugouts  by  our  aeroplane-di- 
rected shells.  Their  rear  communications 
have  been  cut.  Their  supplies  of  food, 
munitions  and  men  have  ceased. 

From  St.-Quentin  to  Arras,  from  Arras 
to  the  North  Sea,  the  aeroplane  fleet 
repeats  its  gigantic  manceuver.  Six 
months  are  required  to  permit  Germany 
to  rebuild  her  air  squadrons. 

But  six  months  will  see  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  the  great  barrier  swept  clean. 
Six  months  will  see  another  American 
fleet,  double  its  former  size,  produced 
from  the  home  of  DariUs  Green  and  his 
Flying  Machine. 
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The  White  Man 

BY  WILBUR  DANIEL  STEELE 


HE  younger  man  hated  Tve  made  ’em  all  rich  up  there.  Pawling, 
the  dder  with  a passion  rotten  rich,  the  whole  or  ’em.  And  then 
which  sometimes  to  pay  me,  what  do  th^  send  me?  Eh? 
showed  in  a deep  suffu-  They  send  me  out  a mewling,  puling, 
rion  of  his  smooth,  white-livered  son  of  a prayer-meeting 
apple -red  cheeks,  al-  rat  like  you.  You!  God!  Say,  listen, 
though  he  would  never  I give  you  my  nw>rd  of  honor.  Pawling, 
have  recognized  it  as  hatred  because  of  you  make  me^  sick.  Sick!  D’y’  hear? 
his  innocence,  his  incredible  and  appall-  oick!  Damn  it!  Why  couldn’t  they  go 
ing:  west-of-Canada  sinlessness.  He  the  whole  job  and  send  me  down  a 
never  marveled.  To  the  pure  all  things,  woman  and  be  done  with  it?  A white 
even  the  river  jungles  of  British  Guiana,  woman ! Eh  ? That’s  the  question  I 
are  as  God  intends — that  is  to  say,  mat-  want  you  to  answer  me.  For  God’s 
ter  of  fact.  ^ sake,  Pawling,  open  your  mouth  once! 

Then,  too.  Pawling  believed  in  the  Say  something!” 
brotherhood  of  man.  ^ Sometimes,  veering  as  far  toward  the 

Clymer  did  not  believe  in  the  brother-  other  p<^,  he  would  lurch  from  his  ham- 
hood  of  man.  He  may  have  had  notions  mock  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  slap  Paw- 
cmce  upon  a time,  for  he,  too,  had  been  ling  on  the  back. 

reared  in  the  west  of  Canada  (where  the  “You’re  a white  man.  Pawling!  A 
cocoa  estate  of  Holy  Trinity  was  owned,  white  man,  by  God ! A white  nun.  .. . 
and  by  most  respectable  people).  But  I'm  a white  man.  We’re  two  white  men, 
now  he  had  been  out  here  for  upward  of  d’y’  understand.  Pawling,  old  fellow? 
eleven  years,  a long  time  for  a white  Like  brothers!  And  devil  take  all  the 
'man  to  be  in  the  bush.  If  he  had  any  niggers  and  coolies  and  Chinamen  on  the 
faith  left  him,  it  was  his  one  abiding  river — we  hold  ’em  in  our  hand!  White 
belief,  fed  from  time  to  time  by  premoni-  men,  d’y’  understand.  Pawling?  Shoul- 
dons,  that  the  bats  would  get  him — that  der  to  shoulder,  eh  ?” 
is  to  say,  when  his  hour  struck.  It  would  And  whether  it  was  the  cme  or  the 
be  some  night  when  he  should  be  too  other,  the  younger  man’s  cheeks  and 
drunk  to  let  down  the  bed-nets,  and  forehead  grew  dark  with  blood.  Dim 
when  Tung,  the  Chinese  house-boy,  lusts  surged  through  his  brain — an  im- 
should  foi^t.  He  was  growing  stouter  pulse  to  kick  Clymer’s  stomach — the 
of  late  and  quite  purple,  and  his  left  1»  desire  to  sink  his  nails  in  the  plum- 
would  not  always  behave,  but  this  did  colored  pulp  beneath  Clymer’s  eyelids, 
not  worry  him  much,  for  the  reason  he  His  mouth  rilled  with  saliva,  and  he  had 
knew  it  was  to  be  the  vampire  bats.  He  to  spit  several  times  into  the  poinsettias 
<muld  hear  them  flitting  in  the  room  beyond  the  railing.  Never  by  any 
every  night.  chance  did  he  reply.  He  kept  his  hands 

Sometimes  he  hated  his  new  subaltern  in  his  pockets  and  his  eyes  on  the  river, 
and  sometimes  he  didn’t.  He  could  not  The  river  exercised  a peculiar  fascina- 
be  depended  upon  in  an  emotional  way.  tion  over  his  mind,  a fascination  which 
Lying  in  his  hammock  on  the  veranda  of  he  would  not  have  owned.  By  night, 
an  evening,  after  he  had  swallowed  his  sliding  soundlessly  under  the  mists  that 
tenth  or  his  twelfth  swizzle,  he  would  swallowed  the  farther  jungle,  one  cool, 
break  out  in  a thick,  meaty  passion:  sulphurous  pencil-mark  of  the  moon 

“Why,  in  the  name  of  God?  That’s  perhaps  showing  where  the  surface  lay; 
all  I ask — why  I When  I’ve  been  so  hy  day  a vast,  amber-colored,  moving 
good  all  these  years.  I’ve  sweat  blood,  floor,  marred  only  by  the  arrowing  ripple 
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of  a tapir,  or  a crocodile  asleep,  or  by  a 
gold-boat  far  out  on  the  flood,  passing 
down  to  the  faint,  barbaric  chant  of 
the  black  paddlers — by  day  or  by  night, 
as  he  watched  the  river.  Pawling  fell 
prey  to  an  illusion.  It  seemed  no  longer 
the  broad  plain  of  water  that  moved;  it 
was  rather  he  himself  that  moved,  he 
and  the  front  compound  and  the  cocoa- 
sheds  and  the  thatched  roofs  of  the 
East-Indians,  drawn  slowly,  by  some 
occult  and  irresistible  power,  upward 
and  upward,  hour  by  hour,  effortless, 
helpless,  away  from  the  clean  salt 
waters  of  the  earth  into  the  maw  of  the 
equator,  full  of  fevers  and  creepers  and 
hanging  serpents. 

He  had  a horror  of  snakes.  It  was 
his  one  weakness.  Each  night  he  looked 
under  his  bed,  and  he  was  always  seeing 
big  fellows  in  the  dark,  hanging  head 
down  from  the  branches  of  the  cocoa- 
trees.  Once  or  twice,  unable  to  resist 
the  shivering  desire,  he  discharged  his 
shot-gun  at  one  of  those  heads,  and 
brought  down  a ripe  cocoa-pod  for  his 
powder.  He  made  nothing  of  this  spir- 
itual malady. 

As  for  his  queer  feeling  about  the 
river,  he  did  for  that  by  telling  himself 
that  he  liked  the  river.  He  liked  it,  he 
said,  because  it  knew  where  it  was  going 
and  went  there,  and  nothing  could  stop 
it  or  swerve  it  from  its  course.  He  liked 
the  same  thing  about  himself.  He  hated 
sham,  and  he  could  see  through  it  with 
a pitiless  eye.  He  knew  that  when  men 
went  to  pieces  in  the  tropics  it  was 
simply  because  the  tropics  was  an  ac- 
cepted excuse  for  going  to  pieces.  Bush 
fever,  as  a rule,  was  a matter  of  too  much 
gin  in  swizzles.  He  had  many  theories, 
wholesome,  and  informed  by  an  austere 
optimism.  One  of  his  theories  was  that, 
viewed  from  the  other  end  of  eternity, 
Badhoor,  the  seller  of  Indian  hemp  in 
the  coolie  range,  was  as  good  a man  as 
Clymer — or  as  himself.  ... 

He  sat  on  a green-sap  log  beside  the 
street  of  the  coolie  range  and  stared  at 
the  river.  It  was  full  of  the  sunset  sky, 
gold,  with  streaks  of  lilac.  Unfamiliar 
odors  attacked  his  nostrils — curry  and 
sandalwood,  goat  dung,  the  aroma  of 
strange  supper-pots.  Liquid  syllables 
came  to  his  ears:  “Salaam,  sahib! 
Yes,  sahib!”  as  Clymer  moved  grum- 
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bling  among  the  huts  of  mud  and  wat- 
tles on  his  business  of  the  fortnightly 
inspection.  He  might  have  been  struck 
with  a certain  wonder  at  finding  the 
East  here  in  the  West,  had  he  not  been 
so  suspicious  of  the  emotion  of  wonder. 
His  spirit  stayed  in  its  house.  Men  and 
women  passed  in  a blur  across  his  vision 
— bearded  Mohammedans,  brown  wom- 
en carrying  brown  babies;  Hindu  men, 
stooping,  silent-footed,  emaciated,  like 
shadowscastbyacandelabrum.  Fromthe 
blacks’  range,  down  by  the  water’s  edge, 
there  came  the  sound  of  a drum,  boom- 
boom  - boom  - boom!  Pawling  thought 
about  himself  and  his  work.  Three 
years  in  the  bush.  Two  years,  nine 
months,  and  five  days  more,  and  then 
he  would  be  going  back  home  to  Canada, 
to  Toronto  and  the  fat  berth  in  the 
Oflice.  . . . 

A coolie  girl,  standing  a few  yards 
away  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  made 
a silhouette  on  the  golden  mat  of  the 
river.  Pawling’s  gaze  included  her,  as  it 
included  the  pale  Tittle  zebu  cow  grazing 
to  the  left,  and  Tung,  the  house-boy,  to 
the  right,  sitting  cross-legged  under  a 
platform  of  bamboo  and  paying  tricks 
with  a green  cocoanut.  She  was  very 
young,  fourteen,  perhaps.  Her  ankles 
and  legs  were  plump,  as  were  her  brown 
arms,  naked  to  the  shoulders  and  laden 
with  crude  bracelets  and  bangles  of  sil- 
ver. Her  head-cloth,  sweeping  in  a pure 
curve  down  her  back,  across  ner  thigh, 
and  up  again  to  the  wrist  of  her  left 
arm,  lent  her  an  illusion  of  buoyancy,  a 
readiness  for  flight.  Her  face,  in  profile, 
was  modeled  in  the  soft,  yielding  con- 
tours of  her  race,  the  lips  parted  slightly 
to  the  breath  which  lifted  her  bosom  in 
visible  and  uneven  pulsations. 

She  was  watching  Tung  at  his  elabo- 
rate play.  He  was  a handsome  fellow, 
sinuous,  well  muscled,  with  fine,  ardent 
eyes  under  his  slanting  brows.  He 
ignored  the  girl,  and  yet  he  did  not 
ignore  her.  From  time  to  time  he  shot 
a sidelong  glance,  making  her  lower  her 
eyes.  Once,  laving  down  the  cocoanut, 
he  placed  one  hand  on  his  hip  and  the 
other,  flat-palmed,  on  the  crown  of  his 
head.  Then  he  turned  slowly  to  face 
her,  his  eyes  half  closed.  Her  hand  flut- 
tered to  her  young  breast  and  she 
seemed  unable  to  look  away. 
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The  small  pantomime  was  lost  on 
Pawling.  In  his  eyes,  full  as  they  were 
of  the  reflected  sky,  she  remained  but  a 
darkish  spot,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  universe  by  that  bounda^-line 
which  has  been  the  chief  and  historic 
preoccupation  of  art.  She  was  very 
young,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was 
about  her  a singular  maturity.  His 
thoughts  drifted  easily  from  his  work  to 
its  reward.  Some  day  he  would  marry. 
He  would  marry  a girl,  probably,  whom 
he  did  not  yet  know.  She  would  be 
quite  young — ^younger,  at  any  rate,  than 
he.  She  would  be  plump,  but  not  too 
plump,  and  she  would  have  brown  hair 
and  white  arms.  They  would  take  a 
house  in  Toronto,  with  a lawn  and  a 
garden.  She  would  have  babies.  . . . 
He  was  dimly  aware  of  Clymer’s  voice 
somewhere,  saying:  “Not  bad!  I give 
you  my  word  of  honor!” 

He  remained  engrossed  in  the  golden 
vista  and  the  train  of  thought  which  it 
induced.  She  would  have  very  dark 
brown  hair,  soft  to  the  touch.  . . . 
Clymer’s  voice  was  louder  and  more  in- 
sistcnt  i 

“Not  bad!  Not  half  bad!  I say!  I 
give  you  my — ” 

Pawling  looked  up.  Then  he  got  up 
and  stood  stiff  and  straight  on  his 
meager,  pipe-clayed  legs.  Heat  came 
out  of  the  sun-baked  earth  and  ran  over 
him  in  a wave,  striking  Are  to  his  neck 
and  jaws  and  upward  across  his  face. 

Clymer  ran.  on  with  a venomous  de- 
light: “You’re  a smooth  beggar.  You’re 
a smooth  Christian  beggar,  Pawling.” 

He  stood  with  his  stomach  thrust  out» 
his  arms  akimbo,  his  finger-tips  meeting 
in  the  small  of  his  back,  his  head  tilting 
now  to  one  side  and  now  to  the  other  in 
a heavy,  bird-like  estimation  of  the 
young  hgure  across  the  road.  A smile 
moved  his  lips,  sarcasm  giving  way  to  a 
kind  of  paternal  indulgence. 

“All  right.  But  look-a-here,  who  is 
she?  Hang  take  it!  ...  I say,  ugly 
chap!  You!  What’s  your  name,  eh? 
Badhoor?  Yes,  yes,  I remember  now. 

I remember  you  well,  Badhoor.  Listen, 
Badhoor,  have  you  ever  heard  of  praedal 
larceny?  No?  Well,  they’ll  tel!  you 
what  It  means  one  day  in  tne  Demerara 
Sessions  if  you  don’t  stop  your  cocoa- 
poaching. .^Keep  looking  at  me!  That’s 
DigiLi  Tou  M 


right.  . . . But  just  now,  something 
else.  You’ll  observe  that  Pawling  Sahib 
has  been  looking  at  the  bit  of  brown  over 
there.  Tell  me,  Badhoor,  what’s  she 
called?  Eh?  What  house?  Eh?  Come, 
come!” 

Pawling  wanted  to  turn  quietly  and 
walk  away  up  the  hill  to  the  house. 
But,  after  all,  it  didn’t  matter  enough. 
He  was  not  even  angry  with  Clymer. 
He  had  a moment  of  imagination.  Here 
he  was,  and  then  there  lay  a vast,  deep 
gulf,  and  there  on  the  other  side,  very 
small,  was  Clymer.  He  folded  his  hands 
behind  his  back  and  looked  at  Badhoor. 
The  seller  of  hasheesh  was  an  old,  lean 
man  with  a big  head  and  a gray  beard. 
His  legs  protruded  from  his  soiled  loin- 
cloth as  black  and  thin  as  a wading- 
bird’s,  and,  like  a wading-bird,  he  stood 
on  one  foot,  with  the  sole  of  the  other 
resting  on  the  inner  face  of  the  opposite 
thigh.  When  he  closed  his  eyelids,  as  he 
did  from  moment  to  moment,  he  seemed 
but  to  veil  his  eyes,  like  an  owl. 

“Protector  of  the  Poor,”  he  mumbled. 

Clymer  began  to  bellow.  Poor!  Will 
you  hear  that — poor!  Selling  hasheesh 
to  all  the  wormy  Wggars  in  Holy  Trinity 
and  poaching  cocoa  into  the  bargain. 
Poor!  But  see  here,  I asked  you  a ques- 
tion!” 

“Salaam,  sahib,  yes.  Yes.  She — she 
is  called  Leah,  sahib.  Yes,  sahib.  But 
as  the  sahib  sees,  and  as  Pawling  Sahib 
sees,  she  is  nothing — a poor,  ugly  child 
of  a dung-bitten  cow-belly — ” 

He  veiled  his  eyes  and  remained 
standing  on  his  one  lean  leg,  dry,  mo- 
tionless, removed  into  another  country. 
The  bones  of  his  chest  betrayed  no 
breath.  The  gold  had  gone  ^ out  of 
the  river  and  the  sky,  leaving  the 
world  to  float  in  the  violet-gray  liquor  of 
dusk. 

Clymer’s  eyeballs  seemed  to  swell, 
like  tiny  balloons,  pressing  out  against 
their  lids.  He  was  not  used  to  receiving 
advice  in  the  ranges. 

“Well,  I am  damned!” 

Badhoor  was  shaken.  He  put  down 
his  other  foot.  “Salaam,  sahib.  Pro- 
tector of  the  Old ! I — I am  a poor  man, 
sahib,  and  she  has  no  beauty.  The  sahib 
would  not  give  two  claps  of  the  hands 
for  her,  sahib.  She  is  my  wife,  sahib, 
these  three  days.  Salaam,  sahib.  Pro* 
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tector  of  the  Innocent,  and  sahib,  Pro- 
tector of  the  Poor!” 


It  was  late.  Pawling  stood  motionless 
in  the  shade  of  the  last  drying-shed,  his 
head  and  neck  thrust  out  from  the  pale- 
blue  collar  of  his  pajamas,  the  pupils  of 
his  eyes,  confused  by  the  moon  patterns 
among  the  cocoa-trees,  dilating  moment 
by  moment.  With  an  absurd,  elaborate 
caution  he  brought  his  gun  up  toward 
his  shoulder.  It  was  a fine  weapon,  a 
fine,  twelve-gauge,  repeating  shot-gun 
with  his  name-plate  on  the  stock,  given 
him  at  parting  hy  his  fellow-members  in 
the  Highdit^  Club.  ...  He  stared 
with  one  eye  along  the  blue  moon-fire  on 
the  barrel. 

The  recoil  stung  his  collar-bone;  his 
ears  were  deafened;  smoke  made  a white 
cloud  before  his  eyes.  He  let  all  the 
breath  out  of  his  lungs  with  a grunt  and 
felt  better,  as  if  a spring  had  been  re- 
leased. And,  after  ^1,  it  was  only  an- 
other cocoa-pod.  He  could  see  it  still 
hanging  there  on  the  lowermost  branch 
of  the  third  tree  down,  with  a piece  bit- 
ten out  of  the  side.  A jaguar  couched  a 
mile  away  down-river,  and  oflF  in  the 
back-bush  a troop  of  red  howlers  was 
swinging  through  the  branches.  He 
heard  them  in  the  hush  following  the 
gun-shot.  It  seemed  silly  to  remain 
standing  here. 

And  yet  he  did  not  wish  to  return  to 
the  house — not  until  Clymer  had  gone 
to  bed.  He  had  stood  about  all  he  could 
of  that.  Up  beyond  the  sheds  and  the 
compound  ne  could  hear  the  befuddled 
voice  even  now,  carrying  on  to  an  empty 
chair  an  interminable,  drunken  rigma- 
role. No,  he  would  not  go  back,  on  any 
account.  He  was  afraid  of  himself,  of 
what  he  might  do  to  Clymer  or  say  to 
Clymer.  All  the  evening,  till  he  had 
broken  away,  it  had  hung  on  his  tongue 
to  cry  out:  You  smut!  You  disgusting, 
drunken  smut!”  No,  he  would  not  go. 

A sudden  rain  fell  upon  him  while  the 
moon  still  shone;  one  of  those  crystal 
peltings  of  the  dry  season  which  he  had 
Seen  warned  to  avoid  as  he  would  avoid 
poison.  The  night  was  heavy  and  hot; 
the  rain-drops  were  hot,  too,  but  after- 
ward the  evaporation  from  his  clindng 
pajamas  lowered  his  pulse  and  sooted 
nis  nerves.  He  felt  better,  very  much 
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better.  Clymer  must  have  turned  in 
now,  for  his  voice  was  no  longer  audible. 

Pawling  went  back  between  the  sheds 
and  across  the  pegging-ground.  On  the 
compound,  streaked  with  the  shadows  of 
cabbage-palms,  he  passed  Tung,  the 
house-n)oy.  He  turned  to  look  after 
him;  the  Chinese,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
compound,  h^  done  the  same.  For  a 
moment  their  eyes  met  across  the 
streaks,  and  dien,  making  a sign  of  re- 
spect, the  house-boy  stole  away  down- 
hill in  the  direction  of  the  coolie  range. 
It  meant  nothing  to  Pawling. 

Clymer  had  not  retired,  after  all.  As 
Pawling  mounted  the  long  steps  to  the 
veranda,  a voice  powerful  and  turgid 
came  out  of  the  depths  of  the  hammock, 
resuming  the  threadbare  burden: 

“Bu’ — bu’  she’s  not  black,  y’  un’er- 
stan’ — ^not  black — like  a ni|;ger-black. 
No,  no,  no!  White,  Pawlin’,  white. 
Not  white,  y*  un’erstan’.  No,  no — but 
white.  Ary — ^Aryan.  Tha’s  it.  Aryan. 
Tha’s  what  I been  tiyin’  to — Funny! 
’Member  g’ography.  A^an,  white. 
White  enough,  anyway.  ’Member  g’og- 
raphy— 

Pawling  raised  on  his  toes'  and  spat 
over  the  railing  into  the  poinsettias.  His 
neck-cords  throbbed  witn  a dull  pain. 

'‘Good  night,”  he  said,  and  would 
have  passed  into  the  house  had  not  Qy- 
mer,  upending  suddenly  in  his  ham- 
mock, detained  him.  There  is  no  telling 
what  the  man  had  it  in  his  muddled 
brain  to  say,  for  the  touch  .of  Pawling’s 
damp  nightclothes  sent  him  off  on  a 
Fresh  tdclc* 

‘‘Soppin’ wet!  Oh,  my  God!  Stand- 
in’  in  rain.  Fever — come  down — fever — 
Die!  Oh,  my  God ! Young  man — ^young 
white  man-^ead — dead  as  a — a door- 
nail! Oh,  my  God!”  He  b^an  to  weep, 
fat  tears  coursing  down  his  fat  cheeks. 
‘‘Dead!  Young  white  man  dead  as  a — 
a door-nail!”  In  a sudden  excess  of 
compassion  he  staggered  up  and  flung 
his  huge,  soft  arms  about  Pawling’s  neck, 
bearing  him  down,  sobbing,  ‘‘Must  take 
care  o’  young  white  man — like  father — 
like  father  an’ — an’ — son — ” 

Pawling  fought  with  his  teeth  and 
nails  and  knees,  smothered  with  flesh, 
sickened  with  stinking  breath,  making 
strange  noises  in  his  throat,  panting,  in- 
coherent. He  was  free,  without  quite 
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knowing  how,  and  Clymer  was  down  on 
the  floor,  a soft  mountain  of  remorse, 
wailing  over  and  over  again  that  he  had 
been  a young  man  himself  6nce  upon  a 
time — a Y<>ung  man  like  Pawling — a 
young  white  man. 

Pawling  stood,  quite  still  with  his 
knuckles  pressed  to  his  cheeks.  For  the 
first  time  since  he  had  come  into  the 
tropics  he  was  cool — cold.  A breath  of 
ice  blew  over  him  and  he  shivered.  His 
whole  frame  was  racked  with  shivering. 
His  teeth  pounded  together. 

“ Y-y-you  s-s-smut!  Y-you — y-y-you 

s-s-s-smut!** 

And  then  he  ran,  shuddering  with  the 
cold,  into  the  dark  of  his  own  room.  . . . 

He  was  sorry  he  had  said  that  when 
he  found  Clymer  dead  next  morning, 
*‘dead  as  a door-nail,’*  in  truth,  lying  on 
his  back  on  his  bed  with  his  arms 
stretched  out  and  his  mouth  open. 

It  is  strange,  as  he  stood  there  in  the 
dawn,  with  the  chamber  sweeping  in  dim 
circles  about  the  fever  of  his  head — it  is 
strange  that  he  was  conscious  of  no 
touch  of  the  irony  of  things.  Clymer|s 
hour  had  struck  on  the  night  of  his 
prophecy,  the  night  when  he  had  been 
too  drunk  to  arrange  the  bed-net,  and 
when  Tung  had  been  about  another 
business,  and  yet  there  was  no  mark  of 
an  incision  on  him,  not  one.  Somewhere, 
deep  under  the  rolling  fat  of  his  skull,  a 
tiny  vessel  had  given  away  with  an 
infinitesimal  “pop,”  and  the  vampires 
had  left  him  to  lie  in  peace,  with  his 
naked  stomach  confronting  the  ceiling 
and  his  mouth  fallen  open. 

Pawling  was  thinking  that  it  was  too 
bad  he  himself  had  said  whathehad.  The 
irony  of  that  did  not  escape  him — ^that  he 
should  have  kept  his  silence  so  long,  only 
to  break  it  at  last  when  a single  moment 
more  would  have  been  enough. 

Beyond  the  veil  of  his  bodily  discom- 
fort he  was  conscious  of  three  emotions 
— remorse  for  having  called  the  man  a 
“smut,”  horror  of  the  presence  of  the 
body,  and  the  sense  of  an  awful  isolation. 
He  thought  of  the  miles.  A window 
opened  in  a by-chamber  of  his  brain, 
showing  him  the  miles — the  river  miles, 
crawling  between  the  hot  jungles,  down 
and  down;  the  estuary  miles,  a thin 
liquor  of  mud  stretching  without  end, 
sweat,  mosquitoes,  a fetor  of  swamp- 
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lands;  the^  sea  miles,  pleasant  miles, 
days  and  nights  and  weeks  built  of  blue 
miles  cast  on  the  reckoning;  the  miles  by 
train,  the  wheat-fields,  towns,  lakes,  the 
ni^ht  stops,  cinders  in  the  blanket  folds, 
voices  of  trainmen  outside  the  transom — 
miles,  miles,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  miles  over  which  the  tidings  of  a death 
in  exile  would  creep  very  slowly — almost 
as  slowly  as  if  he  were  as  far  away  from 
the  world  as  the  sun,  where  everything 
was  burning  up  in  molten  fire — blistering 
— ^hot  on  the  neck  and  cheeks  and  be- 
hind the  ears.  . . . Tung,  the  house- 
boy,  came  running  on  his  soft  wicker 
soles  to  pick  him  up. 

He  refused  to  be  ill.  He  was  not  a 
drinking  man,  not  at  all  the  sort  to  be 
bowled  over  by  a touch  of  tropical  rain. 
It  was  all  bosh.  He  swore  at  the  China 
boy_  for  interfering  with  him  and  with 
his  indomitable  purpose — strange  broth- 
el-house oaths  which  had  never  before 

fassed  his  lips  or  sullied  his  mind.  . . . 
hey  got  hjm  into  his  bed.  . . . 

It  was  high,  day  when  he  opened  his 
eves,  for  he  could  see  the  sun  streaking 
the  shutters  with  white  threads.  He 
watched  the  flies.  They  came  in  through 
the  sun-streaks  and  flew  across  his  room 
and  straight  away  across  the  big  room 
beyond,  and  turned  there  and  disap- 
peared through  the  doorway  into  Cly- 
mer’s  room.  He  remembered,  with  a* 
grunt  of  loathing.  At  the  sound,  a 
white-clad  negro  appeared  beside  his 
bed,  McCarthy,  the  under-manager. 
“Yes  sir?” 

“The  flies.  Th^bo^.” 

“Quite  right,  sir.”  The  man  spoke 
in  the  respectful  west  London  accents  of 
the  black  colonial.  “It  was  removed 
last  evening,  sir.  I took  the  liberty. 
You  were  indisposed,  sir.” 

“Last  evening?  Oh  yes — I see.  Last 
evening.” 

“Yes,  sir.  ^ If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
rest  easy,  sir.  The  doctor  from  New 
Roordam  Estate  should  be  here  by 
night.  I sent  Quigley  down-river  with 
four  paddlers,  sir,  and  they  should — ” 

^ “Doctor?  Why  the  doctor?  I’m  all 
right.  I tell  you  I’m  all  right.” 

“Surely,  sir,  surely.  Capital,  sir!  The 
China  boy  is  here,  sir,  and  Quigley’s 
woman  is  looking  out.  Thank  you,  sir.” 
The  man  receded.  Tung’s  eyes  were 
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T^tching  somewhere,  not  unkindly,  not 
kindly,  not  anything.  The  wide,  brown, 
merciful  hand  of  Quigley’s  woman  came 
hovering  to  blot  out  the  world.  . . . 

There  came  an  evening  when  he  was 
himself  again.  His  brain  was  swept 
clean  of  the  mists  which  had  led  him 
groping  and  stumbling  through  the 
hours,  and  a divine,  cool  languor  lay 
upon  his  body.  He  was  himself,  and  yet 
he  was  not  himself.  It  was  as  if  a husk 
had  been  stripped  from  him,  leaving 
him  naked  to  all  the  poignant  percep- 
tions of  reality,  a child  at  the  mercy  of 
wonder. 

Propped  in  his  chair  on  the  veranda, 
he  sat  in  judgment  upon  Badhoor,  the 
hemp-seller,  who  had  been  taken  red- 
handed  at  last  among  the  trees,  with  half 
a bag  of  cocoa-beans  still  damp  from  the 
pod.  His  half-closed  eyes  rested  upon 
the  East-Indian  standing  before  him, 
erect,  unmoving,  unmoved,  like  a figure 
in  wood,  blackened  and  emaciatea  by 
time.  More  than  anything  else,  he  won- 
dered at  himself,  sitting  in  judgment. 

His  ears  throbbed  with  the  lees  of  the 
quinine  they  had  given  him,  like  a drum 
beating  without  end.  From  beyond  it 
came  the  voice  of  the  under-manager, 
carding  the^  indictment  forward  from 
period  to  period  with  his  mellifluous  pre- 
cision. 

“Yes,”  he  murmured  from  time  to 
time.  “Yes,  yes.” 

“If  you  might  pardon,  sir,”  McCarthy 
ventured,  “I  rightly  think  it  would  be 
best  to  send  him  down-river  to  the 
Sessions.  1 doubt,  sir,  he  could  put  up 
with  the  flogging.  A strong,  well- 
fleshed  man  now — yes — quite  right,  sir. 
And  after  a bit  thejr’re  nt  for  the  work 
again.  But,  as  you  may  see,  sir,  this 
chap — ” 

“Yes — ^yes — ” 

Pawling’s  eyes  played  slowly  over  the 
naked  torso  before  him,  modeled  be- 
tween the  counter-fires  of  the  moon  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  faint 
yellow  radiance  from  the  lamp  burning 
within  the  house — the  intricate,  gnarled 
arch  of  the  rib-structure,  the  muscles 
like  sheaves  of  folded  parchment,  shad- 
ow-penciled, the  sere  pectoral  muscles, 
the  arid  subdivisions  of  the  abdominals, 
the  caverns  eaten  under  the  collar-bones 
and  above  the  crests  of  the  pelvis. 
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His  lips  were  slightly  dry  and  his 
tongue  ran  over  them.  He  had  never 
seen  a man  flogged.  He  had  seen  the 
flogging-post,  down  beyond  the  com- 
pound, but  he  had  never  seen  a naked 
man  tied  to  it  with  his  arms  about  it  and 
his  wrists  bound  together  with  a thong, 
making  one  shadow  with  the  post  on 
the  dust.  He  was  wondering  wnat  sort 
of  a sound  the  lash  would  make,  in  the 
air,  and  when  it  struck;  what  sort  of  a 
mark  it  would  leave  on  bone  structures 
and  on  muscles  like  sheaves  of  folded 
parchment;  what  color  the  mark  would 
be,  at  the  instant,  and  later — say  an 
hour. 

His  lips  were  dry  again.  He  licked 
them.  Then  he  discovered  that  he  was 
shivering  from  head  to  foot,  and,  run- 
ning his  hand  over  his  eyes,  he  cried  out: 

“What  the  devil,' McCarthy  I I tell 
you  I’m  tired  out.  To-morrowl  I say — 
I’ll  think  it  over  to-morrow!  Now,  now! 
That’s  enough!” 

A wave  of  disgust  swept  over  him. 
He  closed  his  eyes  tight  to  be  rid  of 
Badnoor  and  his  naked  whip-meat.  He 
heard  them  moving  off,  down  the  steps, 
across  the  compound,  the  negro’s  cow- 
hide alpargatas  slapping  softly  on  the 
dust  long  after  the  East-Indian’s  foot- 
falls had  merged  with  the  silence  of  the 
ni^t. 

^ But  this  silence  of  the  night  was  not  a 
silence.  When  he  had  been  alone  with 
it  a few  inoments  it  began  to  touch  the 
raw  of  his  perception  with  its  myriad 
voices.  The'  mist  rising  in  the  river 
valley  was  woven  with  fine  threads  of 
sound — the  snarl  of  a kill  in  the  farther 
jungle,  the  single,  hushed  wailing  of  a 
poor-me-one,  the  cumulative  impact  of 
a hundred  thousand  twigs  falling  simul- 
taneously upon  the  forest  floor.  A breeze, 
moving  the  “women’s  tongues”  at  the 
comer  of  the  veranda,  set  the  long  pods 
to  whispering.  The  only  things  silent 
in  the  tropical  night  were  the  serpents 
— ^fat  gray  adders,  bushmasters  coiled  in 
the  poisonous  dark  beneath  the  leaves, 
P3rthons,  their  bodies  making  no  sound 
on  the  tree-trunks  or  across  the  stems 
of  swaying  grasses. . . . Pawling  lifted  his 
voice: 

“I  say — ^Tung!  Bring  me  my  gun. 
Tungl  I say — ^are  you  there?  My  gun 
—directly!” 
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And  then,  when  the  boy  had  come  with 
the  weapon, _ his  shrinking  eagerness  to 
be  abroad  with  the  moonlit  seipents  was 
not  a match  for  the  languor  of  his  body 
and^  mind,  and,  letting  the  gun  rest 
gainst  the  railing,  he  lay  back  again  and 
listened  to  the  night. 

A drum  was  beating  in  the  coolie 
range  just  below,  a shallow  drum  with- 
out resonance — ^utt-putt-putt — with  a 
Hindu  violin  whining  into  the  rhythm 
for  a moment  and  out  again,  an  orches- 
tration incredibly  nerve-strung  and  van- 
quished and  acauiescent.  The  violin 
ceased.  By  and  oy  the  drum  itself  was 
quiet,  and  very  faintly  through  the 
palm-fronds  the  voices  of  women  came 
up  the  hill  to  Pawling’s  ears,  softly 
modulated,  alien,  mysterious,  bringing 
him  to  a strained  attention,  lifted  on  an 
elbow.  He  did  not  realize  that  he  was 
holding  his  breath  till  the  heart  pound- 
ing against  his  ribs  began  to  pain,  and 
then  he  let  it  out  with  a half-scared, 
“What  the  devil!” 

He  sank  back  and  turned  his  face  the 
other  way.  He  thought  of  the  girl  he 
was  going  to  marry  in  the  far-away 
north,  in  the  far-away  future;  the  girl 
he  had  never  seen  and  of  whom  he  knew 
only  that  her  eyes  and  hair  were  to  be 
dark  brown  and  her  neck  and  arms  of  a 
warm,  creamy  whiteness.  Curious  and 
Measurable  speculations  floated  through 
lis  mind.  He  thought  of  the  coolie  girl 
le  had  seen  that  evening  by  the  river. 

! X seemed  a very  long  time — at  the  other 
end  of  memory.  He  could  not  think 
recisely  how  she  had  looked.  Casting 
ack,  he  was  blinded  by  the  sheen  of  the 
water,  a round  apple  of  vision  against 
which  she  was  but  a darker  core,  escap- 
ing him  when  he  tried  to  take  hold  of 
her  with  his  eyes,  fading  out  upon  the 
gold,  or  retaining  substance,  but  flowing 
mto  a hundred  dissolving  silhouettes, 
queer,  blurred,  womanish  shapes.  . . . 
ohe  was  so  young  and  yet  so  oddly  ma- 
ture, and  sne  was  the  wife  of  Badhoor. 
...  He  had  never  seen  a man  flogged — 
a naked  old  man.  . . . He  lifted  sudden- 
ly on  his  hands,  for  he  imagined  he  had 
heard  footsteps  beyond  the  railing. 

^ The  compound  seemed  empty  at  first 
sight,  save  for  the  black  stnpes  of  the 
palms  running  away  from  the  moon. 
When  his  eyes  had  grown  more  accus- 
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tomed  he  saw  the  hemp-seller,  strwgely 
mutilated  by  the  shadows,  perching  on 
one  bird-like  leg  at  the  fartner  edge  of 
the  black-and-white  pattern,  his  beard 
sunk  in  his  neck,  his  forearms  crossed 
oyer  his  breast,  motionless,  dry,  unques- 
tioning. 

But  it  was  not  Badhoor  who  had 
aroused  him.  It  was  some  one  on  the 
steps,  mounting  toward  the  veranda. 
Pawling  breathed  through  his  mouth. 
The  soft,  laggard  footfalls  came  nearer 
across  the  floor  and  stopped.  When  he 
turned  his  head  he  saw  the  girl  called 
Leah  standing  at  the  foot  of  nis  chair, 
her  head  bowed  slightly,  her  forearms 
crossed  over  her  bosom,  motionless,  un- 

Siestioning,  divided  between  the  chill  of 
e moon  and  the  warm  flame  of  the 
lamp  within  the  house. 

Pawling  swallowed.  He  opened  his 
lips  and  dosed  them  again  three  or  four 
times.  It  was  absurd.  “What  are  you 
— ^what — Why  are — ” 

It  was  absurd.  He  did  not  want  to  be 
taken  for  a fool,  and  yet  he  was  a fool, 
for  it  should  be  a simple  matter  to  tell 
her  to  go  away;  it  could  be  done  in  two 
words,  or  one  word — “Go!** 

He  lay  back  with  his  fingers  locked 
behind  his  neck  and  continued  to  stare 
at  her,  still  breathing  heavily  through  his 
mouth.  For  a moment  his  mind  skipped 
and  he  seemed  not  to  be  looking  at  her, 
butatahoardinginanew  town  amongthe 
wheat-fields — peeping  covertly  under 
his  cap  across  a little  waste  of  cans  and 
ashes  at  a scene  in  colors  advertising 
Turkish  cigarettes — swinging  his  school- 
books as  he  lagged  past,  his  senses 
afloat  in  dim,  ecstatic  chambers  veined 
with  ice  and  flame.  . . . The  flame  was 
on  his  face.  ...  He  became  aware  of 
Tung,  the  house-boy,  crouching  in  the 
shadow  beyond  Clymer’s  hammock, 
where  he  had  come  without  any  sound, 
and  he  flung  a hand  at  him,  jsavage  with 
irritation: 

“Get  out  of  this!  Hear  me — ^what  I 
say?  You,  I mean!  Good  God.^  Why — 
why — ^why  good  God!  What  d’you 
think—” 

It  was  monstrous,  this  intrusion.  It 
was  an  incredible  outrage,  this  gratui- 
tous hanging-about  of  a serving-man. 
Pawling  felt  that  he  could  kill  him  as  he 
would  kill  a sand-fly  stinging  his  neck. 
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He  continued  to  glower  and  expostulate, 
“Why — good  God!”  as  the  boy  retreated 
into  the  house  and  beyond  his  sight. 

Groping  for  "something  or  other  of 
which  ne  felt  the  need,  he  found  it  in  self- 
pity.  Just  then  he  made  the  discovery 
that  the  world  had  cast  him  out — the 
people  he  knew,  the  civilization  and  the 
code  of  his  youth.  Once  more  his  iniag- 
ination  ran  over  the  tale  of  the  miles, 
racing,  with  a certain  obscure  avidity — 
the  train  miles,  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  blue  sea  miles,  the  river. 
He  felt  himself  obliterated  by  space,  for- 
otten  by  all  to  whom  he  might  perhaps 
ave  been  important.  The  thought 
came  to  him  that  even  Clymer,  purple, 
weak-lemed  Clymer,  by  the  very  act  of 
dying,  had  cast  him  out.^  The  warm, 
sweet,  heavy  air  of  the  river-bush  en- 
folded the  exile.  . ._ . He  leaned  forward 
and  spoke  to  the  mrl. 

“Look  at  me,”  ne  said. 

He  saw  her  eyes  lifted,  dull  with 
youth,  acquiescent,  lamb-like. 

“Aren’t  you — you — ” He  began  to 
stammer,  not  knowing  how  to  finish. 
“Aren’t  you  afraid — of— of  me?” 

Her  shoulders  drew  together,  and  her 
eyes,  abashed  that  the  sahib  should  take 
the  trouble  to  address^  her,  sought  his 
boots.  She  seemed  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  she  had  been  commanded  to 
smile  for  the  sahib;  her  lips^  curved 
nervously  and  drew  straight  again.  Her 
whole  gesture,  making  a molehill  out  of 
this  mountain  of  his  youth,  attacked  his 
integrity  as  a subtle  and  potent  wine.  ^ 

“Look  at  me!”  he  wnispered.  His 
teeth  were  chattering.  “Look  at  me,  I 
say!” 

She  did  as  he  bade  with  the  incor- 
ruptible docility  of  a machine,  and  then 
her  eyes  drifted  back  again  to  the  lighted 
doorway  and  remained  there,  as  if  fasci- 
nated, her  bosom  lifting  the  tight  jacket 
of  flame-color  in  visible  and  uneven  pul- 
sations. 

Pawling  opened  his  mouth,  and  then, 
without  speaking,  he  closed  it  again. 
His  face  changed  color,  becoming  mot- 
tled and  sickly.  He  leaned  forward  in 
his  chair,  quietly,  as  far  as  he  could,  but 
he  could  not  see.  Letting  himself  back 
again,  he  reached  out  and  took  the  shot- 
gun in  his  hand.  After  a moment  he 
got  to  his  feet.  When  he  had  reached 
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half-way  to  the  open  door  a fit  of  shiver- 
ing seized  him,  so  that  he  had  to  cling 
with  both  hands  to  the  heavy  gun,  ana 
a cry  broke  from  his  lips: 

“Tung!  Go!  If  you’re  there — get 
away — out  of  that  room — out  of  the 
house — quick ! For  God’s  sake — man!” 

A shadow  flickered  across  a farther 
wall,  and  he  heard  a door  opened  and 
closed.  Tears  of  revulsion  poured  down 
his  cheeks 

“Heavens!”  he  whispered.  “What 
was  I — Heavens!”  c 

He  saw  the  girl  in  a mist,  shaken  out 
of  the  apathy  of  her  generations,  staring 
at  him  and  his  tears.  He  saw  the  flowing 
contours  of  her  neck  and  her  brown 
shoulder,  the  golden  star-ring  in  her  left 
nostril,  the  heavy  jewels  of  her  arms  and 
ankles  dull  in  the  moonlight;  with  his 
breath  he  took  in  the  faint,  mingled 
exhalations  of  her  clothing,  musk,  and 
American  rose-water.  Sinking  down  on 
the  foot  of  the  chair,  he  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

“Go  away!”  he  said.  “For  God’s 
sake,  go  away!” 

He  heard  her  bare  soles  retreating 
across  the  boards.  He  had  been  drawn 
back  from  the  edge  of  a precipice,  and 
his  whole  racked  nervous  fabric  cried  out 
for  the  opiate  of  prayer.  Under  the 
ecstasy  of  his  redemption  the  devil  was 
made  flesh  for  him  in  the  likeness  of 
Clymer,  leering  between  benignant,  pur- 
ple lids  and  reiterating:  “White — ^Aryan 
— ^Aryan — White  enough — anyhow — ” 
_ He  thrust  his  hands  away  and  opened 
his  eyes  to  be  rid  of  that  insidious  can- 
vassing, and  found  himself  staring  at  the 
place  on  the  boards  where  she  had  stood. 
The  silence  oppressed  him.  The  wall  of 
the  dark  hemmed  him  jn.  He  listened 
to  the  blood  throbbing  in  his  ears  like  a 
barbaric  drum,  boom-boom-boom-boom, 
like  a drum  beating  from  the  heart  of  a 
waiting  and  breathless  night,  ”Fool — 
fool — -fool — miserable,  shivering,  cheated 
fool!” 

He  got  to  his  feet  and  strained  his  eyes 
across  the  maze  of  the  compound,  but 
she  was  not  there.  The  empty  dust 
mcKked  him.  . . . She  had  gone  very 
quickly.  The  thought  came  to  him  that 
she  must  have  run,  and  after  that  he 
wondered  whether  she  would  have  run 
from  him  had  he  been  Tung,  the  house- 
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boy,  the  indentured  servant,  cleaning  turned  him'  back  on  account  of  his  heart 
slops  at  three  shillings  the  month.  His  and  his  legs.  At  the  estate  of  Holy 
face  grew  sick  again  with  jealousy;  a Trinity  he  was  an  agreeable  and  tireless 
blotch  of  white  snowed  on  one  cheek  as  host,  making  me  more  than  comfortable, 
if  he  had  been  slapped;  his  hands  wrung  When  I protested,  he  protested  in  lum, 
the  iron  barrel  of  the  gun.  ^ telling  me  with  a rare  smile  that  it  was 

He  stood  quite  still,  listening.  After  a pleasure  to  see  a white  man  on  the 
a moment  he  turned  his  eyes  downward  river.  He  was  growing  rather  stout  and 
and  to  the  right,  but  he  could  not  see  p^y,  but,  as  I had  heard  it  said  in 
through  the  thick  tent  of  the  poinsettias.  Demerara,  and  as  he  told  me  himself,  he 
He  went  down  the  steps  with  an  ab-  had  “sent  a power  of  bean  down  that 
surd  and  elaborate  care.  A thin  froth  river,  first  and  last.” 

{gathered  on  his  lips  and  he  paused  twice.  During  the  evening,  which  we  spent 

one  enough  to  brush  it  away  with  the  on  the  veranda,  I asked  him  if  he  had 
back  of  his  hand.  Gaining  the  dust  at  ever  thought  of  going  home, 
the  bottom,  he  turned  toward  the  comei  “I  used  to,”  he  said.  “I  used  to. 
of  the  house  to  the  right  and  stood  with  Yes.”  He  lay  in  silence  for  a few  mo- 
his  feet  planted  far  apart  and  his  head  ments,  watching  the  river.  “Only  it’s 
thrust  forward  on  his  neck.  _ hard  to  get  anybody  out  here — anybody 

When  the  house-boy  saw  him  standing  fit  for  it,  I .mean — a young  fellow  that 
there  he  took  his  hands  from  the  girl's  vnll  shake  down  into  the  berth.  It’s 
head,  where  they  had  been  resting  qui-  not  for  all.  I had  a young  chap  from 
etly,  palms  down,  and  ran  out  across  the  Vancouver  two  seasons  ago — afraid  of 
compound.  He  was  a strong  fellow  and  snakes — ” He  was  silent  again.  “I 
he  ran  swiftly  through  the  barred  light,  was  afraid  of  ’em  myself  once,”  he  re- 
flickering between  the  sights  on  the  gun-  sumed,  preoccupied  with  memory,  “like 
barrel  like  a figure  on  a worn-out  cine-  Adam,  1 suppose.  ...  I got  over  it, 
matograph  film.  though — ^like  Adam,  I suppose.” 

The  compound  was  full  of  thunder.  After  a little  he  clapped  his  hands 
The  smoke  made  beautiful  flowers  for  and,  when  the  mulatto  house-boy  came 
Pawling,  blooming  one  after  another  in  on  his  silent  feet,  asked  me  again  if  I 
the  moonlight.  He  whispered  nonsensi-  wouldn’t  “have  one.” 
cal  things  between  the  shocks  which  “No?”  he  echoed,  absent-mindedly, 
bruised  his  shoulder  with  an  exquisite  “Well — Cheer-ol” 
violence.  He  carried  his  liquor  well.  He  re- 

When  he  was  done,  strangely,  he  felt  peated  that  it  was  a pleasure  to  have  a 
no  horror,  no  remorse,  but  rather  as  if  white  man  about — a young  white  man 
a spring  had  been  released.  He  seemed  like  myself.  When  I arose  to  retire  he 
bom  again,  into  another  country.  He  begged  me  not  to  go.  His  speech  was 
turned  his  back  on  the  compound  and  becoming  just  a hint  congested.  He 
walked  toward  the  girl,  who  stood  quite  didn’t  want  me  to  go.  He  wanted  to 
still,  awaiting  him,  her  hands  folded  shake  hands  with  me,  because,  as  he 
against  her  bosom.  . . said,  I was  white — “damn  white”— and 

so  was  he.  He  retained  my  hand  in  his 
I met  this  man  Pawling  in  the  second  soft,  perspiring  grip,  and  when  I took 
war  year.  He  had  been  down  to  Deme-  it  away  finally  he  burst  out  weeping, 
rara  to  offer  himself  for  a commission  in  Even  after  I had  gone  into  my  own  room 
the  local  forces,  but  the  examiners  had  I could  hear  him  beyond  the  shutters. 
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Theoule  the  Undisturbed 

BY  HERBERT  ADAMS  GIBBONS 


HE  Riviera  belongs  to 
a frontier  department. 
To  travel  in  frontier 
departments  in  war 
time  a sauf-conduit  is 
necessary.  In  theory, 
the  sauf-conduit  is  good 
trip  and  has  to  be  renewed 
each  time  one  goes  from  place  to  place. 
In  theory,  wherever  a night  is  spent  a 
permis  de  si  jour  must  be  obtained  from 
the  local  authorities.  In  theory,  one 
may  not  sketch  at  all.  But  the  Riviera 
is  far  from  the  battle  front.  Suspicious 
foreigners  were  caught  in  the  police 
drag-net  during  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
and  since  Italy  came  in  on  the  side  of 
France  the  military  authorities  have  not 
bothered  much  about  enforcing  their 
rules  in  the  Alpes  Maritimes.  If  one 
takes  the  initiative  and  insists  upon 
being  always  en  regie,  bureaucracy  holds 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  But  one 
who  is  not  looking  for  trouble  does  not 
find  it.  Hotel  proprietors,  all-powerful 
in  Riviera  towns,  do  not  want  their 
clients  bothered.  Public  sentiment  is 
with  the  hotel  proprietors,  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Riviera  depends  upon  the 
unhampered  coming  and  going  of  tour- 
ists and  temporary  residents.  Maires 
and  adjoints  and  gendarmes — and  their 
relatives — have  villas  to  let.  It  is  to 
their  interest  to  minimize  red  tape.  Sauf- 
conduits  are  given  for  a month,  and 
rarely  asked  for.  The  month  is  up  only 
when  one  leaves.  Permis  de  sejour  are 
not  mentioned  unless  one  makes  a pro- 
tracted stay. 

When  we  decided  to  settle  down  in 
Theoule,  and  something  had  to  be  done 
with  our  papers,  we  were  dismayed  to 
discover  that  the  mairie  was  at  Mande- 
lieu,  several  miles  inland.  Helen  and 
the  children  had  a passport  separate 
from  mine,  and  our  maids  were  English. 
Should  we  all  have  to  “appear  in  per- 
son,” as  the  rule  stated?  The  adjoint 
at  Theoule  declared  that  he  could  not 
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think  of  allowing  us  to  put  ourselves  out 
one  least  little  bit,  and  were  not  the 
maids  cheres  alliees?  He  would  give 
himself  the  pleasure  of  taking  the  pass- 
ports to  Mandelieu  to  be  registered  and 
stamped.  In  the  evening  Monsieur 
I’Adjoint  returned  with  permis  de  sejour 
in  due  form.  Then  he  broached  the 
subject  near  his  heart.  We  were  a laige 
family  and  would  tire  of  the  hotel.  The 
children  needed  a garden  of  their  own 
to  play  in.  The  villa  we  wanted  was 
waiting  for  us.  It  was  right  on  the  sea, 
and  the  view  from  the  terrace — ^well, 
we  could  judge  for  ourselves  to-morrow 
morning. 

This  was  going  a little  too  fast.  The 
obligation  of  naving  papers  expeditiously 
arranged  was  a great  one,  but  we  did 
not  care  to  spend  two  or  three  months 

flaying  it  oiF.  We  made  an  appointment 
or  after  lunch  the  next  day,  in  order  to 
have  the  morning  to  look  over  villas 
independently.  Luckily  Monsieur  1’ Ad- 
joint's villa  seemed  alt  that  he  claimed 
it  to  be,  and  before  our  rendezvous  with 
him  we  had  decided  that  the  location 
was  ideal. 

F rom  Cannes  to  Mentone  the  Riviera  is 
cursed  with  electric  tram-lines.  Only  on 
Cap  Martin  can  you  live  away  from  the 
shrieking  of  wheels  around  curves  and 
the  clanging  of  motormen’s  bells.  We 
were  led  beyond  Cannes  to  the  Comiche 
de  I’Esterel  by  the  absence  of  a tram- 
line. We  could  not  get  away  from  the 
railway,  however,  without  abandoning 
the  coast.  Is  there  any  place  desirable 
for  living  purposes  in  which  the  railway 
does  not  obtrude?  When  choosing  a 
country  residence,  men  with  families, 
unless  they  have  several  motors  and 
several  chauffeurs,  must  stick  close  to 
the  railway.  Monsieur  TAdjoint  was 
showing  us  the  salon  of  his  villa  when 
a whistle  announced  the  Vintimille  ex- 
press. He  hastened  to  anticipate  the 
train  by  reassuring  us  that  there  was  a 
deep  cut  back  of  the  villa  and  that  the 
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sad  business.  That  is  why  Pumaoisrti 
is  associated  with  gloom.  On  the  terrace 
of  the  Vilb  Etoile  no  nrian  could  veantto 


Tiece  danced  a passing 
Crain-  Monsieur 
TAdjaint  thought 
that  he  had  failed  to 
carry  the  day.  But 
^ live  on  a Parts 
boulevard,  and  know 
that  noises,  ct^- 

paraciyie. 

exp  reases  ^ ; not 

gtting  to  pass  ali  the 
time. 

We  were  glad  that 
the  railway  had  not 
deterred  tw/  It  was 
good  to  be  right-  >; 
above  the  watet.  . 
Some  people  do  not 
like  the  glare  of  sun  . 
reflected,  from  the 
sea.  But  they  arfe: 
late  risers.  Parent 
of  small  children  ate 
accustomed  to  wafc— 
ing  with  the  sun.  0n:.^fp 
the  first  morning 
the  Villa  Etoile  the 
.baby  chuckled  early. 


PREWCa  VlOi-ilS  CLfUB  THE  HU-trSTDE 


pi&  aRtwriiB  ;Ar 


THE.  or  LA  NAmiTLe— ?S.j;R0S5  FROM  ^lANffpS. 


and  pools  and  a truly  masstve'  flj^bf  of 
steps  have,  been  Ser^wny 

■trying: ';  'tb-  ^gPW : • wbfcte:;  ■ ;bpgh  t' > 

to,  Qo’^si-natiirai  htni : i>vefd<bv' 
captive  ■!fibvii-if!ts^';getatnatT^^  nsstP:#*. 
ti'pms , ' 'Fitms :jha.ti|:;"a»' 

CTaaefiiUy  as  sh  i)rtihg$^  dii^layf d : ip 
departrperit-scprie  windoPf.  Stohe  lions 
defy,  and  terr3»eott-3: 
from,  por^aih  ate'  fcotteTs 

and  betjthei  pi;  Sihif atibhyjem^  yi.'opd- 

Ametieiii  inpbey  ?ttay  he  reipPPsThle 
for  thPb^teah  garden,^  hut  tKh  yillas  of 
Thw«le'arfej<l|;,^^^^  Modern 

■ artistic>'.j^feniws!iFUhS'  .'toi-pato.t^5h^\;"»nd 
clot h eSv ' here  is  left 

of  hoh^hifhi>h^P^"’- ' . 

^ prefet^-:  in!  ip  side  -and  xnwsidf » 

is  as  ■■ 

rnildly  the  tnbnotOnfrtt S;  ifvnwtietry  . of 
post-Haussmarm  FaftB-  Ayhen  Ve 
# the  $nbiirhs  and  bf-thn 
toyjns  and  to  sumwct  and  V‘in tie f tt'- 
; sorfs,  we  have  to  confers  that  archisec 
ufe  is  a lost  art  in  France.  In  Amerifai; 


table  traces  V of  ndd A%tof ianism  and 
wy  havetek  eiiptchd  W^hf  ttsh  politidans : 
i'isnA  iG  erihan'  contr^htar- :^h;f he  ■ gqh- ;. 
i iirhs  and  iiv  the 

r^Arhhfteahs  h d t herf  we ■ 

hayi^  dwehinrte  ideas  of 

henyty  fhstt  jrrt?hht,be  tesplts  of  the  last 

sixty  ypsr^  pf  fchtuphan  •grb'^dh  haihful 
iv . ini  ■■usvi  dii r i hastb ' ah  Bhe;, , chipr,  i'  qecora-. ' 


; i,  e'ent^" vEiirtj^ev  ■ ;iA\*hi:'a4ttiift!i  ■,  and  ■ i • '.  ^ 

huy  in  En  tope  that  which  o 
' anexTStpi^yereari^dr  Our  i.  adhiirarion— 

■ and.  oof  hnying^'-'is  coribhed  strictly  to 
j, . Euo'kpe  of  the  pasr.  ' Pfesenit-day  Eur 
; ; foptv4i¥pb.ysiChr?naii.  ^c^nttlck  ftdm  one 
end; to  the  othef—^and  France  is  no  ex- 
;.  V'fpiwW/:  . ’ '■ 

; V C*«  Ahe  walk,  to  school  yoo  soon  get 
; heX'^ftnd  the,  chateau  and  #ttrvil{asv  .Bot 


especially  m out  citiesf,  we 


■.::iie;y|h'',htt';’th<i',pn>ro:'Qnihfv^;ih'ete::f^^ 

' the  dnd^ng  of  to  re- 

-one:- tha;t;;\this-:is,i::fhfe^^^ 

'■i-- j;ee'niuty*;; . 'Ihe 

regret*  htcrt'  singled  out  hy  thei^ 
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HARPER'S  MONTHLY:.  MA^ 

for  playing  ouf''of'dctor  scfinarj\'is*  one.  mef^  Cbildreh  go  slowly^  and 
When*  it»e  sun  is  shining,  a day  rarely  smuyreU  and  birds  belong  to  nature;, 
pas^s  withour  61m-^aking,  Tiie  man  Tmte  vpas  always  time  to  breathe  in  the 
witit  a <a!iiera  h^s  the,  rising;  road  and  forest  and  the  sea  and  to  Iivik  across  to 
bends  aiXKind  wfoth  the  the  mountains.  AVhtn  canabifr  and 

into,  the  scene,  the  and  the  'gouUrs  •were  handed  oytr.  at  the  school 

forest  dowTlj  thy  Mediterranean  and  gate  parental  fosponsibility  ceased  for 


three  . hours.  One  had 
the  thoice.  oP^going  on 
around  the  point 
ard  Trayas  or  down  to 

the  s'ea.  ' ■ V^.  v-  '"  ^ 

T h e p e 6p}e  o^ 


A KOAO  arVtN  FRCiM  THE  RfJPE  ANBAVljmiJSODETWEEjeTHC  I'lSES 


mounrain  and  island  and  Cannes  back, 
giTumds.  Atrtonwbile  JiOUI-Ups  yn'cK  p*s 


437 

6nce  remarked  tiiy . .hyfieh:ji»ic^;;that  1 was  plad  to  lie  myopic^jiist  now. 

powers?  »pd  that  ir^  were  rexdly’:  Vt'ho  wanted  to  see  CtfmCajsjFi.v  logger? 

in  sdgitt  I could  Tii&  fad  to  see  it.  . The  g'lH-kfiew  inrercstjng  npj>ei  paths 

Not  uft«|  she  had  to  shake  the/erauip  ,,Oti  the  western 
•out  of : her:  hick  'Sho  had/li#  much  time  js  we*  of  :f ather< 

Up.  . '’‘--v  ^ 

*‘CoTsida  rS  invisible  rii*da  had  rahfofifnO  than  T :Toreie%CT^ 

nouitcedi;''V-k.,."^  ' ■ ■''•■  ' t-  . 


op.'-  ; 

y.dO:.kn#Yj'^;:h\U,pOT 
wafcfet>^“'  A Idsk  in 
hee  eyes  imiide  jrie 
fiestfafe-:  ail 

that  #ff  of  thhig^’  I 

■ she 

Saidf  h She 

soF<^eyed:  • 
frohf : h’-U 

ca w 0'  porhT  d 
turned  back 
‘*.  Vmv,'  aO;  she 
declaroih '■  we  Aiiie  r- 

Icap^  /but  'Of  un- 
praerfcal;  sort,  f And 
yoif- ^■I'b.v'^^A.  ^iunre- 
sourT^b^i  aft Hyhif  are 
itnf ailii  nty  MorhiieuT. 
thny- ' ;-;dd;- 'v;T.'di:'now  ?■ 
Weii»:  you  com 
plaihid^-  : Aho^^  , niy 
mod  op  biffs  ihg  the 
dhjJ, ; f 

oh  the -tdes  under 
you f. feet,  :ahd  a com- 
pass dSHgi&'Useiesi^^ 


if  yoir  drie  bypefopic.  , 

V^ciu  knowv  whm^^  ‘ , . . v 

the.  Carlion  .Horel  • '- 
pyeTthcte  in 

Ten  me ■ ,. 

^be 

vijdhdeffully  .citar,  and 
:thO  /di#i  Tut  1 

■faded-  thk-tesfy.':' , /i'il/iii/i/iinAj/iil'Kr'  •. 

THokifi  iaughed. ' j did  fibt  mind  ihatT 
Ai-Tien  the  Artist  sTafted  jh  I turned  oh 
him  saysi^ly  / ‘ ■ ’Well,  ;you  courir  the 
'Caflfpn/windtm;^^^^^  _//  /•  V :'.'■./’ 

*fNo  speclkiikt  .Was 

hyperoptc,’'  he-cameVli^k/:  v 

' l had  to  save'yhe  day  by  answering 


ox  THE  ISLE.  ST.  MAROUEiUTB 


canie  quickly?  and  I hurried  off  to  fulfil 
my  parental  duty;  The,  Artist  told  me 
a frery a rd  that  there  wa.s  Sr"  fine  cuisine 
at  tJte  Trayas  rest'auraijfc 

I did  think  of  .my  /cppipass  oqc  day, 
fOr  .1  had  sore  need  as  g<?n- 

efally  ha  ppens  /id  wti  s not 

vceariug  If.  iBetween  TheOuie  and  La 
Napotrle^  thV:  iiear^sr 

to  Canntvs,  A teijiptin^^^^^^^  road  leads 
hack  jnti>  the  v. alley.  A .dgn  states  that 
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a curious  view  of  a mountain  peak,  be  the  big  hiH  just  behind  the  Villa 
named  after  Marcus  Aurelius,  could  be  Eroile.  If,  instead  of  retracing  our  steps 
had  by  following  the  road  for  half  a toward  La  Napoule,  we  kept  ahead  and 
dozen  kilometers.  It  was  one  of  the  remembered  to  take  the  left  at  every 
things  tourists  did  when  they  were  visit-  cross  path,  w’e would  come  out  at  the 
ing  the  Comiche  for  a day.  Conse-  place  where  the  Corniche  road  made,  its 
quently,  when  one  was  staying  on  the  big  bend  before  mounting  to  the  protnon- 

rorv.  It.  was  all  so  sim- 
ple that  it  could  not  be 
, ■ . _ otherwise.  We  were 


’^Iherc  was  an  htHir 
and  a half  before  lunch. 
A lumber  road  followd 
the  brook,  and  the 
brook  skirted  the  hill 
beyond  which  was 
Theoule  and  the  ViUa 
Etoile.  It  was  a day  to 
swear  by,  and  April 
Howers  were  in  full 
bkx.>m.  It  was  delight- 
ful until  we  had  to  con- 
fe.ss  that  the  hill  showed 
no  intention  of  coming 
down  to  a valley  on  the 
left.  I'inally,  at  a point 
where  a path  went  up 
abruptly  from  the 
stream,  tve  decided  that 
it  would  be  best  to  cut 
v;ver  the  summit  tuf  th« 
hill  and  not  wait  tinttl 
the  Corniche.  road  ap- 
peared before  us.  lo 
this  way  w'e  wpuldl 
avoid  the  walk  back 
from  the  hotel  to  our 
vilhu  and  come  oiir 
in  our  ow‘n  .garden.  Hut  on  the  RivierJi 
Nature  has  shewn  no  care  in  placing 
her  hdis  whett  they  ought  to  he  and  in 
synunetrizing  and  limiting  them,  'fbey 
go  on  indehthtely.  So  did  we,  until  we 
came  ro  fcet  tlwt  we  would  be  like  the 
soldiers  ol  Xeiioplion  once  we  spied  the 
.sta.  Bur  tht  cry  “Tbalassal’  was,  de- 
rvicvi  us  Evturually  w'e  turned  hack 
aTiti  riaed  keeping  the  hill  on  the  right, 
rhis  w,js-  as  perplexing  as  keeping  it  on 
the  left  bad  beeni  A pair  of  famished 
e?u  b>rers,  hungry’  enough  to  eat  canned 


UNDER  THESE  ROCKS,  THE  OCTORI  ARE  SAIO  TO  LliRK 


Corniche,  it  w'as  always  an  excursion  of 
the  morrow.  During  the  Artist’s  first 
week  we  were  walking  over  to  Mande- 
lieu  to  take  the  tram  to  Cannes  one 
morning  and  suddenly  decided  that  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  for  sensible  folks 
to  do  was  to  go  to  Cannes  on  a day  when 
the:  country  was  calling  insistenthf.  We 
turned  in  at  the  sign.  After  we  had  seen 
the  view  we  thought  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  take  a short  cut  back  to 
Theoule.  The  wall  of  the  valley  that 
shut  us  off  from  the  sea  must  certainly 


THE  LirttE  TOWS  INLAKO  FROM  MAJsBELIEO 


tunny  “fish  and  crackers  with  relish, 
reached  a little  towri  inland  from  Man- 
delieu  about  seven  o’clock  that  night 
wfith  no  clear  knowledge  of  from  W'here 
or  how  they  had  come. 

Beween  the  town  of  Theoiile  and  the 
belvedere  of  the  Esquillon,  down  along 
the  water’s  edge,  one  never  tires  of  ex- 
ploring the  caves.  Paths  lead  through 
the  pines  and  around  the  cliffs.  1 tie 
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Artist  was  attracted  to  the  caves  by 
the  hope  of  finding  vantage-points  from 
which  to  sketch  Grasse  and  Cannes  and 
Antibes  and  the  .Alps  and  the  castle  on 
Saint-Honorat.  But  he  soon  came  to 
love  the  copper  rocks,  which  pine  needles 
had  dyed,  and  deserted  black,  and  white 
for  colors.  When  the  climate  got  him 
he  was  not  loath  to  join  in  my  hunt  for 
octopi.  The  inhabitants  tell  thrilling 
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THK  arch  that  SPANS  THE  BROOK  THAT  SKIRTS  THE  HILL 


Irrevocable 

BY  ANNE  O'HAGAN 


HARLOTTE  EBER- 
LIE,  her  ardent  eyes 
like  blue  flowers  in  sun- 
shine, looked  up  from 
her  footstool  to  her 
mother  in  the  judg- 
ment-seat above  her. 
The  judgment-seat  was  merely  a chaise- 
longue  of  silvery  gray  wicker,  cushioned 
in  a piled  fabric  of  more  darkly  shim- 
mering gray,  but  Charlotte  had  always 
called  it  the  j udgment-seat.  1 1 was  there 
that  Leila  Marsh  sat  to  listen  to  the 
children  and  the  servants,  to  weigh  their 
problems,  adjust  their  feuds,  mete  out 
their  punishments;  on  the  little  stand 
beside  it,  even  now,  the  household  ac- 
count-books stood  waiting  in  an  orderly 
pile.  Leila  was  not  an  indolent  woman, 
despite  the  chair;  but  life  had  taught 
her  to  conserve  the  energy  that,  un- 
watched, unconflned,  would  long  since 
have  consumed  her  along  with  itself. 

“Well,  mother.?*’  The  girl  kept  her 
voice  light  by  a rather  amparent  effort. 
Her  smile  was  fixed.  The  flower-like 
blue  of  her  eyes  darkened  and  hardened 
to  a bright  jewel.  “Aren’t  you  going  to 
say,  ‘Bless  you,  my  children’?’’ 

Mrs.  Marsh  accorded  the  quotation 
the  recognition  of  a faint  smile.  “I 
like  your  Charlie  very  much,”  she  con- 
ceded; but,  obviously,  something  still 
interposed  between  her  and  the  blessing 
of  consent  for  which  her  daughter  asked. 

“Good!”  cried  that  young  lady  with 
a forced  vivacity,  designed  to  cover  a 
certain  nervousness.  “And  you  like  me 
very  much,  and  you  highly  approve  the 
holy  state  of  matrimony,  so  that — ” 
“Just  a minute,  dearest.”  Leila’s 
hands,  white,  delicately  cared  for,  yet 
withal  tragic,  had  the  trick  which  the 
hands  of  the  resolutely  self-contained 
often  have;  they  sometimes  revealed 
the  intensities  which  her  face  was 
schooled  not  to  obtrude  upon  her  world. 
They  did  this  now;  they  clasped  and 
unclaspe<L»er\'ouslu;  they  fluttered  as 
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they  rested  along  the  wicker  arms  of  the 
chair.  “Just  a minute,  Charlotte.  I — 

I have  never  talked  to  you  about  your 
father — your  own  father.” 

“No,”  answered  Charlotte,  suddenly 
colorless,  carefully  negative,  expressing 
neither  invitation  nor  rebuff. 

“I  think  I must  talk  to  you  of  him 
now.  You — you  are  like  him,  very  like. 
And  he  was  not  a man  to  find  happiness, 
or  to  give  it,  in  marriage.” 

“Mother,  how  immoral  of  you!”  cried 
the  girl,  restive  under  earnestness. 
“Surely  you  aren’t  going  over  to  the 
theory  of  ‘the  - family  - is  - doomed,’  or 
‘the  - family  - be  - damned,’  or  whatever 
they  call  it?  Surely  you  aren’t  going  to 
counsel  me  to — er — the  sort  of  life  in 
which  my  father,  presumably,  gave  and 
found  happiness?” 

“No.”  Leila  had  always  met  even 
the  crudest  of  Charlotte’s  flippancies 
without  other  reprimand  than  coldly 
and  completely  to  ignore  them.  “I  am 
merely  trying  to  say  this  to  you — you 
must  be  sure  of  yourself,  very  sure. 
Don’t — how  shall  I put  it  inoffensively? 
— make  any  man  the  victim  of  your  ex- 
perimentation with  love.  I suffered  bit- 
terly in  my  youth  at  your  father’s 
hands.  And  that  was  not  all.  He  suf- 
fered also.  Oh  yes,  he  suffered  in  a 
thousand  ways.  He  was,  of  course, 
bored  with  the  scenes  I made  him  at 
first.  And  he  had  no  taste  for  inflicting 
pain — he  hated  to  hurt  me.  That  is 
why  he  preferred  to  deceive  me — ” 

Charlotte  started.  In  all  her  twenty- 
one  years  she  had  never  known  that 
ironic  edge,  of  which  her  mother’s  voice 
was  capable,  turned  homeward,  turned 
upon  herself  or  any  intimate  association. 
But  it  was  gone  as  Leila  hurried  on. 

“ He  suffered  also,  even  if  not  so 
sharply  as  1.  And  I have  no  doubt  that 
his  life  would  have  been  much  happier, 
much  more  productive,  if  he  had  mar- 
ried a woman  either  capable  of  holding 
him  or  capable  of  bearinggjwith^  his  in- 
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fidelities.  Wait  a minute,  Charlotte — ” 
for  in  the  girl’s  lifted  face  interruption 
was  imminent.  “Let  me  finish.  I have 
never  talked  to  you  about  him  before, 
and  I shall  not  again.  But  now  you  are 
old  enough  to  hear  me  out;  you  have 
a trained  mind;  you  must  listen  and 
judge  for  yourself,  make  your  own  deci- 
sions. I don’t  expect  temptation  to 
come  to  you  in  such  varied  or — or  such 
vulgar  forms  as  it  came  to  Thurston.” 
Charlotte  shrank  a little.  She  had  never 
before  heard  her  mother  call  her  father’s 
name.  “You  are  a woman,  which  is  in 
itself  a safeguard,  at  any  rate  from  the 

frosser,  more  promiscuous  dangers.  And 
think — I hope  with  all  my  heart — ^your 
upbringing  has  not  made  for  selfishness 
and  self-indulgence.  But  you  are  Thur- 
ston Eberlie’.s  own  daughter.  You  have 
his  eyes,  his  mouth,  his  laugh.  His 
avidity  for  pleasure  is  in  you,  his  zest 
for  change,  and  some  of  his  hardness — 
and  some  of  his  charm.  Now  you  un- 
derstand why  I want  you  to  be  very  sure 
of  yourself  before  you  marry  Mr. 
(THalloran— ” 

She  stopped  abruptly.  She  was  look- 
ing over  her  daugntef’s  thick,  wavy, 
chestnut  hair,  out  through  the  thin  net 
curtains  of  her  windows  toward  the 
lake,  heaving  slow,  lead-colored  waves, 
save  where  there  flashed  a pool  of  living 
steel  from  the  reflection  of  the  afternoon 
sun  pushing  strongly  through  a mass  of 
gray  clouds.  Her  eyes  were  somber  and 
stormy  like  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
shot,  too,  with  a shaft  of  brilliant  light. 
The  girl  looked  long  at  the  absent,  hand- 
some face  above  her,  marked  the  curious 
confession  of  suffering  in  the  white 
hands  outstretched  upon  the  chair.  And 
through  her  selfish  shrinking  from  the 
sight  of  tragedy,  her  selfish  absorption 
in  her  own  plans,  there  pierced  the 
thought  that  she,  all  unconscious,  had 
been  the  daily  reminder  of  the  poignan- 
cies that  had  darkened  those  eyes, 
shaped  those  hands. 

“Mother,”  she  whispered,  “how  you 
must  have  hated  me!” 

Leila  Marsh  brought  her  gaze  back 
from  the  lake.  With  a sudden  melting 
of  her  glance,  she  seemed  to  caress  the 
young  face  uplifted  to  her  in  fascination 
and  fear. 

“Ah,  Dfiy  dear!”’! she  said.  “How  I 
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have  loved  you!”  Then  she  sprang  to 
her  feet.  She  avoided  intensities — she 
had  had  her  fill  of  them  long,  long  ago; 
she  wanted  no  more  of  them  now. 

“That’s  all,  Charlotte,  dear.  I wanted 
to  help  you  to  understand  yourself  be- 
fore you  made  irrevocable  vows  to  that 
nice  boy.  For  vows  are  irrevocable, 
however  we  seem  to  smash  them — ” 

“I’m  sure  of  myself,”  stated  Char- 
lotte, briefly,  following  her  mother’s  ex- 
ample and  getting  to  her  feet.  “And 
I do  understand  myself  better — a little. 
And  you  better — a lot.” 

“That,”  replied  Leila,  smiling,  *‘is 
unnecessary,  even  undesirable.  Run 
along  now,  dear.  I’m  going  to  ring  for 
Miss  Kenney  to  come  and  go  over  the 
books—” 

“And  I’m  engaged?  And  you’ll  break 
it  to  Dad?  /^d  to  the  dear  public? 
And  Charlie  may  come  down  from 
Quentin  for  the  parental  benediction?” 

“Yes.  Run  along,  now.”  With  an 
impulsiveness  rare  in  her  relations  with 
her  children,  she  leaned  forward  and 
kissed  the  girl. 

Yet,  when  the  straight,  pliant,  young 
figure  had  disappeared,  her  hand,  out- 
stretched toward  the  bell  in  the  panel 
beside  the  door,  fell  back.  She  turned, 
and,  walking  to  the  window,  looked  out 
across  the  broad,  leafless  boulevard  to 
the  lake.  It  was  all  in  sullen  shadow 
again,  the  sua  withdrawn  from  the 
leaden  welter  of  waters.  With  nervous, 
white  hands  that  gave  the  lie  to  the 
smooth  tranquillity  of  her  brow,  she 
caught  at  the  curtain-cord.  A shudder 
shook  her. 

It  was  eighteen  years  since  Thurston 
Eberlie  had  passed  out  of  her  life; 
eighteen  years  since  she  had  first  known 
loneliness,  anguish,  the  humiliation  of 
a nature  weakly  clamoring  for  a 
love  withdrawn,  and  that  fierce  purpose 
which  is  the  human  spirit’s  expression 
of  its  instinct  to  live.  In  them,  too,  she 
had  known  gratitude,  aflfection,  com- 
panionship, me  warm  revival  of  the 
capacity  for  happiness.  In  them  she 
had  dared  marriage  again,  had  borne 
children,  had  expenenced  life,  full,  sweet, 
orderly — even  noble,  as  lives  go.  Yet, 
with  all  that  lay  between  her  and^  that 
day,  how  its  memory,  once  admitted, 
still  had  power  to  tear  at  he^|heartl 
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It  had  been  in  her  dressing-room,  that 
final  scene  in  the  long  list  of  scenes  that 
had  punctuated  the  five  years  of  her 
happiness  and  torment  with  the  husband 
of  her  youth.  He  had  been  away  for  a 
fortnight;  he  had  gone  to  inspect  a 
tunnel  which  his  firm  was  building  in 
the  Shasta  range.  He  was  to  have  been 
gone  five  days.  Accident,  utter  and 
wanton  but  entirely  conclusive,  had  sup- 
plied her  with  the  proof  of  his  com- 
panionship. And,  learning  that  once 
again  he  had  deceived  her,  derided  and 
disgraced  her  with  a trivial  amour,  she 
had  told  herself  that  she  had  reached  the 
limit  of  her  endurance. 

Life  had  been  strong,  insistent,  in  her, 
and  she  had  perceived,  as  by  a revela- 
tion, that  witn  Thurston  Eberlie  it  was 
doomed.  To  remain  with  him,  to  en- 
dure the  anger  and  anguish  of  his  infi- 
delities; to  receive  him  back  into  her 
heart,  her  arms,  humble,  grateful,  trem- 
bling with  the  rapture  of  reconciliation 
and  of  hope — only,  by  and  by,  to  feel 
again  the  chill  and  numbness  of  creeping 
doubt,  then  the  violent  futy  of  cer- 
tainty, then  the  stoic  stiffening  of  her 
forces  to  bear  a seemly  presence  in  the 
world — Oh,  to  pass  through  these  ter- 
rible alternations  of  feeling  was  to  kill 
her,  heart  and  soul.  The  body  will  not 
long  survive  the  recurrent  rages  and 
shiverings  of  its  fevers;  she  knew  that 
her  spirit  could  not  survive  the  ravages 
of  emotion  which  existence  with  Thurs- 
ton implied.  And  there  was  in  her — no 
more  a matter  of  her  choice  than  was  the 
thick,  blue-blackness  of  her  hair,  the 
vigor  of  her  strong,  graceful  body,  the 
shadowed  darkness  of  her  gray  eyes; 
no  more  her  choice  than  these — an  in- 
sistence upon  life. 

She  would  have  been  glad  enough  to 
die,  in  spite  of  Charlotte,  cooing  to  the 
birds  from  her  basket  on  the  piazza  out- 
side. Yes,  she  could  have  rejoiced  in 
death!  But  her  strong  body  rejected 
it;  it  was  only  her  spirit  that  would  die, 
and  she  would  walk  the  earth  a horrible 
thing— a charnel  for  her  own  dead  being 
— unless  she  escaped  from  Thurston, 
unless  she  parted  from  him  forever.  She 
recalled  the  tradition  of  one  of  her 

fnoneer  ancestors  who,  horribly  muti- 
ated  by  Indians,  left  by  them  for  dead, 
had  managed,  stricken  as  he  was,  to 
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crawl  back  to  the  settlement  out  of 
which  he  had  strayed;  had  managed  to 
mend  himself  into  some  semblance  of  a 
man  again,  and  had  died,  finally,  full  of 
years,  the  sire  of  a strong  race.  They 
were  tenacious  of  life,  her  people.  Her 
body  could  not  die,  and  her  will  could 
not  let  her  spirit  die.  Twisted,  tortured, 
as  it  had  been,  she  must  save  it.  She 
must  escape  from  the  cruel,  joyful,  cruci- 
f3ring  domination  of  her  love  for  Thurs- 
ton Eberlie. 

That  time  she  had  known  her  decision 
real,  no  mere  hysteric  threat  designed  to 
bring  him  to  his  knees.  That  time  it  was 
earnest — she  must  save  her  life. 

She  remembered  the  room,  all  rosy 
cretonne  and  white  muslin.  Heliotrope 
— not  the  ground-hugging  plant  of  the 
East,  but  an  aspiring,  strong  tree— «hung 
against  her  window.  ' The  years  and 
years  it  had  taken  her  to  bear  its 
languorous  musk  without  a stricture  of 
the  throat,  a weakness  of  the  wrists! 

He  had  come  into  the  pretty,  bright 
room — glad,  gay,  compelling.  Where 
had  she,  who  had  loved  him  so,  found 
strength  to  withstand  the  mere  sight  of 
him?  Ah,  she  had  to  live,  to  live!  And 
so  she  had  told  him,  quite  calmly,  though 
with  shortened  breath,  that  she  was 
going  to  leave  him.  She  had  taken,  she 
remembered,  his  light,  home-coming, 
customary  kiss  without  emotion.  With- 
out emotion  she  had  watched  him  go 
out  to  the  baby  on  the  little  side- piazza. 
The  child  had  crowed  with  joy,  and  had 
burst  into  a spray  of  pretty,  silvery,  half- 
intelligible  words — tne  words  of  a two- 
year-old  making  wonderful  experimental 
splashes  into  the  pool  of  language.  And, 
by  and  by,  he  had  come  back  into  the 
room,  and  she  had  interrupted  his 
opening  sentence  of  explanation  about 
his  delayed  return  from  the  mountains. 

“Don’t,  Thurston.  It  isn’t  necessary. 

I know  where  you  have  been.’’  She 
herself  had  been  astonished  at  the  almost 
casual  tone  of  her  voice.  He  had  glanced 
at  her  quickly — alert,  defensive,  silent. 
He  had  many  of  the  instinctive  ways  of 
animals — something  of  their  suppleness 
of  motion,  something  of  their  quickness 
of  eyes,  of  swift  apprehensiveness.  He 
had  been  silent  then,  waiting — ^watching. 

“I  am  going  to  get  a divorce,  Thurs- 
ton,’’ she  had  told  him.  And  again  she 
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had  sounded  matter-of-fact.  There  had 
been  no  hysteric  note,  even  when  she 
had  gone  on : ’’I  can’t  live  this  way,  and 
I have  to  live.  That  is  the  queer  thing — 
I have  to  live.” 

“You  can’t  live  without  me,  Leila,” 
he  had  told  her,  “any  more  than  I can 
live  without  you.”  And,  miracle!  she 
had  not  melted  at  the  triumphant, 
tender  security  of  his  voice.  More 
miraculous  still,  she  had  not  even 
sneered  then  at  his  claim  to  need  of  her. 
And  nothing  that  he  had  said  had  al-i 
tered  the  calm  finality  of  her  decision. 
She  remembered  how  he  arose  at  last, 
his  tanned  face  curiously  whitened,  his 
blue  eyes  black,  as  they  had  the  trick  of 
being  when  he  was  profoundly  stirred. 
She  remembered  the  grace  of  his  figure, 
the  strength,  the  resiliency,  the  charm. 

“This  IS  nonsense,  you  know,  Leila,” 
he  had  repeated.  “I  don’t  mean  that  I 
am  blameless,  bat  that  you  and  I belong 
to  each  other.  Other  women — ” He 
had  brushed  them  all  off,  as  though  he 
knocked  the  ash  from  an  idle  moment’s 
cigarette.  “You  and  I belong  to  each 
other.” 

“No,  you  mean  only  that  I belong  to 
you,”  she  had  interrupted  him,  sud- 
denly stung  into  feeling.  “But  I shall 
not,  any  longer.  Thurston,  I’m  not 
angry.  You  cannot  help  it,  perhaps, 
any  more  than  you  can  help  the  color 
of  your  hair.  But  I have  to  save  my 
own  life.  I cannot  be  stretched  on  this 
rack  of  torment  and  live.” 

He  began  to  promise  her  amendment, 
with  tender  words  of  pity  for  her  suflFer- 
ing.  He  blamed  his  ancestry,  his  up- 
bringing, his  associations,  for  that 
streak  of  irrepressible  amorousness  in 
him.  But  he  would  overcome  it,  he 
would — 

“Thurston!”  she  had  cried.  “We 
can’t  go  over  this  again.  You  were 
flirting  before  we  were  five  months 
married,  you  were  untrue  to  me  before 
the  year  was  past.  And  all  those  weeks 
before  Charlotte  was  bom — Oh,  you 
wanted  to  be  kind  and  thoughtful,  and 
you  quite  adored  me  for  bringing  you  a 
child — but  all  the  time — all  the  time — 
Oh,  can  you  not  see  it  yourself?  You 
can’t  resist  the  impulse  to  follow  the 
woman  who  lures  you,  who  intrigues 
you.  Perhaps  it  is  as  you  say.  Per- 
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haps  it  is  your  reckless  great-grand- 
fatner,  your  dreadful  old  scandal  of  a 
grandmother.  Perhaps  it  is  that  you 
were  never  taught  self-denial,  and  that 
you  went  with  a — a rotten  crowd,  you 
called  them — at  s<;hool  and  college.  I 
don’t  accuse  you  of  originating  dis- 
loyalty and  irresponsibility,  Thurston. 
I only  say  that  they  are  in  you,  bone 
and  fiber,  and  that  they  are  killing  me, 
and  that  I am  going  to  leave  you — ” 

And  she  had  n^ver  sben  him  since  that 
day! 

If  she  had  known  then  what  the  next 
five  years  were  to  be,  could  she  have  let 
him  go  out  of  the  room,  out  of  the 
house?  Those  five  terrible,  aching,  lone- 
ly years,  when  sometimes  she  would 
have  crawled  to  him  on  hands  and  knees, 
to  place  her  neck  beneath  his  foot,  to 
implore  him  to  take  her  back  on  what 
terms  he  would!  Those  five  dogged 
years  when  she  had  said  to  herself: 
“I  will  live,  I will!  I will  live,  a whole 
woman;  not  a poor,  broken  thing!” 
Those  five  frightened  years,  when  she 
was  forever  fleeing  from  his  figure 
descried  in  the  distances,  though  she 
knew  him  seas  and  continents  away; 
when  she  was  forever  waking,  panic- 
stricken,  from  dreams  of  chance  meet- 
ings with  him!  Those  five  determined 
years  that  drained,  as  she  had  thought, 
the  last  drop  of  her  youth! 

She  would  live,  whole,  sane.  So  she 
had  studied,  she  had  worked;  she 
taught,  she  tocdt  loathed  exercise,  she 
sent  herself  tired  to  bed  each  night  that 
she  might  sleep  in  spite  of  memory.  In 
the  libraries  wnere  sne  read  and  studied, 
she  forbade  her  twitching  fingers  to 
touch  the  engineering  journals  that 
might,  perhaps,  have  his  name  at  the 
foot  of  an  article,  or  might  mendon 
what  he  was  doing,  where  he  was  build- 
ing his  railroads,  his  bridges — 

Those  bridges  of  hii!  She  remem- 
bered how,  in  the  rapturous  six  months 
of  their  engagement,  when  once  she  had 
bemoaned  some  separation,  had  ^ de- 
claimed against  dividing  space  and  time, 
he  had  laughed  at  her. 

“Not  dividing,”  he  had  said,  “unit- 
ing! What’s  all  the  world  but  a road 
from  your  heart  to  mine? 
beam,  a star  ray,  but  a bridge  between 
us — swinging  so  much  truer  than  any  I 
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universe  but  a series  of  delicately  ad> 
justed  vibrations  between  us  two?” 

Five  years  of  remembering  that,  and 
of  stamping  upon  the  memory,  only  to 
have  it  spnng  up  again  like  lire  beaten 
out  in  the  brush.  Five  years  of  believing, 
in  mad  moments,  that  the  world  was 
indeed  but  the  path  between  them  he 
had  named  it,  and  that  he,  over  there 
in  Russia,  or  Persia,  or  wherever  it  was, 
ntust  feel  the  beating  of  her  heart,  back 
there' in  New  York. 

Space  and  time!  Ah,  he  had  been 
wrong,  she  had  been  right.  They  did 
dieir  sundering  work  at  last.  Space  and 
time,  and  that  unquenchable  instinct  of 
hers  for  life.  When  the  fifth  year  had 
passed,  she  had  met  Camden  Marsl^ 
When  the  sixth  was  over,  she  was  his 
wife — dear  Camden! 

Always,  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
ahe  permitted  herself  a reverie,  she  had 
a pang  of  remorse  toward  Camden.  Yet 
she  knew,  with  that  clear  vision  of  hers, 
that  she  had  made  him  happy,  as  he,  in- 
deed, had  made  her  happy.  She  drew 
a deep  breath  of  gratitude  for  him,  for 
their  finely  attuned  congeniality,  for 
their  full-hearted  contentment  in  each 
other,  for  the  vigorous  grace  of  their 
life.  She  had  mven  him  what  he  most 
wanted,  comradeship  of  mind  and  heart, 
home,  children.  He  had  given  her  back 
her  life.  There  was  no  true  reason  why 
she  should  ever  feel  that  wave  of  re- 
morse when  she  thought  of  what  she 
had  given  Camden. 

Turning  from  the  window,  she  shook 
her_  shoulders  with  a characteristically 
decisive  movement,  as  though  with  it 
she  shook  off  the  weight  of  the  past. 
Not  for  months  before  had  she  indulged 
herself  thus  in  the  lacerating  futility  of 
recollection.  It  would  be  the  last  time, 
she  promised  herself  rigorously;  to-day, 
perhaps,  she  had  been  forced  to  unlock 
the  door  of  that  old  room  in  her  heart 
in  order  to  do  her  duty  to  Charlotte. 
But  that  duty  was  done  now,  and  she 
could  lock  the  door  again  and  throw 
away  the  key.  She  could  live  hence- 
forth in  the  ample,  serenely  ordered 
rooms  of  her  love  for  Camden,  of  his 
love  for  her.  Dear  Camden!  Her 
breast  swelled  with  the  surge  of  her 
gratitude  to  him,  of  her  renewed  purpose 
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could  be  to  a man. 

Not — again  she  insisted  upon  it,  al- 
most vehemently — ^that  there  had  been 
in  their  relation  any  lack  with  which  she 
could  reproach  herself;  She  loved  him; 
she  had  loved  him  before  she  married 
him;  not  with  rhapsody,  not  with  the 
ignorant  palpitations  of  a girl,  but  fully, 
Imnestly,  thankfully — oh,  how  thank- 
fully! She  remembered  how,  when  they 
had  first  met,  his  interest  had  injected, 
as  it  were,  the  cleansing  medicament  of 
self  - respect  into  her  ever  - reopening 
wound.  That  he,  so  plainly  and  so 
reatly  serviceable  to  his  world,  should 
nd  her  talk  stimulating,  her  thought 
helpful!  That  he,  already  a figure  of 
meaning  in  the  nation,  should  seek  her 
out!  The  restoring  pride  that  had  come 
to  her  with  that  knowledge ! The  humil- 
ity with  which  she  had  striven  to  be 
worthy  of  that  friendship  which  he  gave 
her!  And  then — the  day  when,  looking 
into  his  clear-seeing  eyes,  she  had  sur- 

firised  there  the  light  of  a man’s  desire 
or  his  mate,  and  had  felt  in  her  own 
veins  the  rush  of  response! 

At  first,  astonished,  outraged,  she  had 
denied  the  authenticity  of  that  message 
of  her  blood.  And  Camden  had  not 
stormed  her,  but  had  waited  the  out- 
come of  the  battle  in  her  with  that 
touch  of  humorous  philosophy  which 
tempered  his  vigor,  gave  charm  and 
color  to  his  earnestness.  The  battle  had 
been  ended  soon.  She  had  not  been  swept 
off  her  feet  either  by  him  or  by  the  resur- 
Mnt  capacity  for  passion  in  herself.  But 
her  startled  anger  at  its  first  manifesta- 
tion had  died  away.  There  spoke  to  her 
clear,  balancing  mind  the  purpose  which 
had  controlled  her  from  the  day  when, 
out  in  the  sunny,  scented  room  with  the 
heliotrope  tapping  the  windows,  she  had 
told  Thurston  Eberlie  that  she  must 
live.  That  purpose  scorned,  as  senti- 
mental, missish,  her  first  revulsion  from 
a new  life  of  normal  womanhood,  it 
bade  her  be  glad  that  nothing  in  her 
had  been  killed;  bade  her  be  honest  to 
admit  that,  for  her,  there  had  b^n 
infinite  possibilities  of  healing  in  life. 
She  had  thought  again  of  that  ancient  of 
her  race,  and  n ad  felt  close  akin  to  him. 
She  had  yielded,  married,  lived  the  opu- 
lent life  of  love  and  service.  In  nothin- 
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— nothing! — she  insisted  upon  it  to  her- 
self, had  she  cheated  Camden!  Not  in 
word,  not  in  act,  not  even  in  those 
moments  when  bitter  memory  over- 
whelmed her  like  a salt  tide.  Why 
should  there,  theh,  ever  and  anon,  have 
strayed  out  of  that  locked, 
mantled  room  of  her  past 
that  went  sighing,  “ Poor 
through  the  rich  house  of  life  that  she 
and  he  had  made? 

Again  she  shook  her  shoulders,  and 
now  she  stepped  determinedly  toward 
the  door.  A tap  sounded  upon  it. 

“Come  in,’’  she  called. 

The  footman,  in  the  unostentatious 
livery  which  was  her  compromise  be- 
tween a sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  and 
her  theoretically  radical  democracy, 
came  in  with  a package. 

“It  is  marked  ’important,’  madam, 
and  just  delivered  by  messenger.” 

“Ah,  yes!”  murmured  Leila,  half  to 
herself  as  she  looked  at  the  superscrip- 
tion. “The  book  on  internationalism 
Mrs.  Mather  promised  to  send  me.  Is 
that  the  afternoon  paper,  TelifiF?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  I thought  you  might 
like  to  see  it.  Terrible  days  in  France, 
ma’am.”  TelifF  was  English,  and  the 
professional  immobility  of  his  features 
was  overlaid  with  human  trouble. 

“Thank  you,  JeliflF.” 

Leila  laid  the  book  upon  the  table 
and  ran  her  glance  over  the  headlines 
stretched  across  the  page.  JelifF  de- 

f>arted,  leaving  behind  his  bent,  noise- 
ess  exit  the  faint  atmosphere  of  his 
worriment.  She  read  on  about  the  bat- 
tle, raging  with  vast  slaughter  and  ex- 
travagant inconclusiveness  on  the  west- 
ern front  of  the  war.  And  then,  turning 
the  page  to  go  on  with  the  tale  of  horror, 
she  saw  in  black  letters,  there  where  the 
minor  but  still  important  events  of  the 
world  were  chronicled:  “Thurston  Eber- 
lie  Dead — Distinguished  Engineer.”  Be- 
low was  the  smudged  cut  of  a youthful 
photograph. 

For  a second  she  continued  to  stand, 
staring  at  the  words,  her  body  rigid. 
Her  graceful  arms  were  still  wide  out- 
stretched; she  had  not  folded  the  paper 
back  to  its  single-page  width.  There 
was  no  sound  at  all  in  the  room,  no 
motion.  Then  the  sheet  began  to  rattle 
in  the  woman’s  hands.  The  tension  of 


her  arms  relaxed.  She  felt  herself  sway- 
ing. She  took  a tight  hold  upon  the 
paper  and  seemed  to  feel  her  way  to  a 
chair.  She  crumpled  into  it,  then 
straightened  and  sat  rigid  for  a moment, 
fighting  the  wave  rising  before  her, 
threatening  her  with  obliteration.  She 
brushed  the  veil  of  on-creeping  blindness 
from  before  her  eyes.  By  and  by,  with 
great  labor,  she  folded  back  the  paper 
and  read  the  column  printed  below  the 
sinister  collocation  of  black  letters. 

“Thurston  Eberlie  dead;  forty -six 
years  old.”  (“Yes,  he  was  four  years 
older,  than  she.”)  “Headquarters  in 
London  for  the  past  ten  years — ” (“Ah, 
so  that  was  where  he  had  been!”) 
“Died,  suddenly,  in  Algeria,  pushing  a 
French  railroad.”  (“Algeria — ^he  would 
have  liked  that — the  heat,  the  color,  the 
savagery  that  absolved  a civilized  man 
from  his  dull  code  of  responsibility.”) 
“Important  work  for  the  French  gov- 
ernment— ” (“  He  had  liked  the  F tench 
always,  had  always  enjrwed  the  chal- 
lenge of  great  jobs.”)  “Famous  in  the 
engineering  world  and  well  known  to 
the  bon-vivants  of  all  the  capitals  in 
Europe — ” (“Oh  yes,  he  had  been  a 
bon-vivant  in  the  making  eighteen  years 
before,  when  she  had  left — ^when  he  had 
left — ^when  the  end  had  come.”)  “Had 
married,  in  1892,  Miss  Leila  Magruder, 
of  San  Francisco,  by  whom  he  had 
been  divorced  in  1807 — ” (“Yes,  that, 
too,  was  true.  She  had  divorced  him.”) 
“Had  not  married  again—”  (“Ah!”) 
The  syllable  came  in  an  uneven  diminu- 
endo from  her  lips.  “Cremation — ” 
(“Of  course,  of  course!  How  he  had 
always  hated  churchyards  — and 
churches!”)  “Anecdotes — ” (“Yes, 
there  would  be  many  of  those  ”)  “ re- 
sourceful, generous,  witty — ” 

What  trivialities  were  these  which  she 
was  reading?  Trivialities,  inanities! 

Thurston  was  dead. 

That  was  all  the  paper  said;  that  was 
all  that  the  universe  thundered,  pressing 
upon  her  ears,  her  eyes,  with  the  mon- 
strous message. 

Thurston  was  dead! 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Marsh, 
but — ” It  was  Miss  Kenney,  her  com- 
petent secretary. 

“Go  away!  Go  away!” 

The  girl,  unable  to  believe  her  ears. 
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frightened  by  the  dull  voice,  came  far- 
ther into  the  room,  startled  concern  on 
her  face. 

“Go  away,  I tell  you,”  cried  Leila 
Marsh,  ternfyingly  distinct. 

Rose  Kenney  retreated,  hesitated  at 
the  threshold,  looked  back  and  met  the 
full,  furious  command  of  her  employer’s 
eyes.  She  closed  the  door  behind  her. 
Leila,  with  a spring,  had  reached  it  and 
locked  it  almost  before  the  knob  had 
fallen  to  its  place. 

Thurston  was  dead! 

Absurd  fool  that  she  had  been  I Never 
had  she  thought  of  that  possibili^ — 
never.  Had  she  been  mao,  that,  in  a 
world  where  men  and  women  died  every 
day,  fell  each  hour  like  spring  blossoms 
past  their  use,  she  had  never  thought  of 
Thurston  and  of  death  together?  Some- 
times she  had  had  womanish  fears  for 
Camden,  olf  on  journeys;  once,  during 
a scourge  of  diphtheria,  she  had  held 
her  breath  over  the  beds  of  her  three 
children  lest  even  her  respiration  might 
affright  life,  hovering  on  the  vei^e  of 
fli|ht.  But  Thurston! 

llieir  governess  brought  Dick  and 
Winifred  to  the  door  for  their  late-after- 
noon  half-hour  with  her,  but  impatient- 
ly, inarticulately,  she  denied  herself  to 
them.  Miss  Kenney  rapped  again,  beg- 
ging to  know  if  her  employer  were  ill,  if 
there  were  anything — 

“No,  nol  Please  |o  away!”  she  cried. 

grew  dimmer.  The  early 


The  light 
twilight  of 
opaque,  fo[ 
dows.  On 


a sunless  day  crept,  in 


purple,  against  her  win- 
er  hearth  the  fire  gently 
shivered  into  white  ashes.  By  and  by 
the  boulevard  fruited,  in  a single  mo- 
ment, with  silver-globuled  balls  of  light. 
A shaft  struck  through  the  gossamery 
curtains,  fell  upon  her  hands,  twisting 
and  untwisting  in  her  lap.  She  gave  a 
little  shudder,  and  a breath,  a broken 
crescendo  of  pain,  passed  through  her 
lips.  She  looked  about  her  uncertainly; 
h^  long  had  she  been  sitting  there, 
telling  herself  that  Thurston  was  dead? 

Camden — No,  Camden  would  not 
soon  be  comity  in.  Camden,  thank  God 
— oh,  thank  God! — ^had  started  to  New 
York  that  morning.  He  would  not  be 
there  that  evening  to  intrude  upon  her 
widowhood.  Camden?  Who  and  what 


^had  he 
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own  child  been  to  her?  Nothing,  noth- 
ing at  all!  That  great,  victorious-seem- 
ing battle  of  her  life  had  been  waged 
against  Thurston;  he  had  been  her  an- 
tagonist, and,  for  the  second,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  in  such  a fight  as  hers  had 
been  no  one  had  really  existed  for  her 
but  him  against  whom  she  struuled. 
Love,  honor,  peace,  activity,  husb^d, 
children — what  were  they?  • Her  rein- 
forcements, no  more. 

Thurston  was  dead.  Dead  yesterday, 
out  there  in  Algeria.  And  the  universe 
had  not  vibrated  from  him  to  her;  she 
had  not  known  that  he  was  dead,  had 
not  felt  it.  He  had  sent  no  thought, 
winging  stra^ht  as  a starbeam,  to  her. 
Thurston ! — Thurston ! — 

Had  some  other  woman,  nurse  or 
mistress  or  humble  friend — for,  oh,  he 
could  compel  friendship,  too — closed  his 
eyes?  Had  some  other  woman’s  arms 
lifted  those  dear  shoulders,  held  a cup 
to  his  lips  in  those  last  hours  of  his  life? 
Through  her  whole  being  there  ran, 
swifter  than  lightning,  sharper  than  a 
sword,  the  flame  of  jealousy  and  hate. 

Thurston ! — ^Thurston ! — 

From  somewhere  in  the  room,  it 
seenied  to  her,  she  heard  a laugh — low, 
teasing,  victorious,  the  laugh  she  had 
not  heard  for  eighteen  years.  She  half 
stumbled  from  her  chair;  then  she  sank 
back.  He  was  dead  in  Algeria,  four 
thousand  miles  away.  He  would  never 
again  mock  her  love,  her  anger,  with  that 
gay  assurance  of  his. 

A battle  with  him?  No,  her  life  had 
been  a voyage,  and  the  depths  upon 
which  it  had  been  borne  were  the  depths 
of  their  love  or  their  hate — their  union. 
What  does  the  mighty  deep  reck  of  all 
the  patter  of  activity  upon  the  boats  it 
upholds — the  concerts,  the  promenades, 
tne  flirtations,  the  throbbing  of  the  en- 
gines, the  cunning  mechanism  of  wheels 
and  valves?  When  the  waters  rise  in 
their  resistless  strength,  when  their  va- 
pors gather  above  them  in  impenetrable 
fog — what  then  of  all  that  activity,  all 
that  triumph  of  busy  commonplace? 

Her  life  nad  been  a voyage  across  the 
deep  waters  of  her  love  for  him.  She  had 
made  it  proudly,  opulently,  but  it  was 
now  no  more  than  if  she  had  been  some 
pcrar,  wave-tossed  derelict  clinging 
mid-ocean  to  a raft.  original  from 
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Thurston  was  dead.  How  amazingly 
she  had  deceived  herself  all  these  years  1 
How  she  had  deluded  herself  with  the 
thought  that  she  had  put  him  out  of 
her  life — ^him  who  underlay  the  whole 
of  it  I How  she  had  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing herself  that  she  rejoiced  in 
never  encountering  him — ^why,  she  must 
verily  have  lived  in  the  expectation  of 
that'hour!-  All  in  vain.  She  had  never 
thought  of  death  in  connection  with  him 
of  course!  She  in  whom  life  was  so 
insistent,  and  to  whom  the  most  in- 
sistent thing  in  life,  after  all,  had  been 
Thurston  Eberlie. 

Slowly  the  tempest  in  her  subsided. 
Her  soul  had  been  like  some  frightened, 
wild  thing  suddenly  caught  in  a trap 
and  running  madly  about,  dashing  itself 
against  bars.  Now  it  cowered  and 
quivered  into  quiet.  The  flame  of  her 
impatience  at  the  thought  of  her  hus- 
band went  out.  She  no  longer  pictured 
with  rancor  the  woman  who  had  caught 
the  last  gleam  in  Thurston’s  eyes  and 
all  the  women  who  had  shared  his  laugh- 
ter all  these  years.  She  dropped  into 
an  abyss  of  sorrow,  of  desolation. 

Ah,  had  she  but  left  herself  free  for 
this  moment!  Had  she  but  left  herself 
the  sacred  liberty  of  sorrow,  the  liberty 
to  wear  the  weeds  of  her  grief!  With 
what  face  should  she  be  able  to  greet 
Camden  again — the  interloper,  the  ob 
struction  between  her  and  ner  right  of 
agony?  Camden,  whom  now,  at  last, 
she  wronged  with  great  unfaithfulness, 
longing  to  obliterate  all  the  years  of 
wifehood  with  him,  that,  unhindered, 
she  might  immolate  herself  upon  Thurs- 
ton’s funeral  pyre?  Never  had  she 
been  dull  wife  to  Thurston,  never 
had  her  feeling  for  him  been  this  sober 
hearth-fire;  no,  she  had  been  all  lover, 
all  untamed,  devastating  blaze.  Why 
had  she  declined  upon  the  lesser 
thing? 

Thank  God  that  Camden  was  away! 
A few  days’  respite  she  would  have — 
There  were  steps,  voices,  outside  her 
door.  Miss  Kenney,  her  low  tones  not 
smothering  her  anxiety,  spoke  to  some 
one.  Leila  listened,  tense.  The  girl’s 
steps  retreated  down  the  hall. 

“Leila,  may  I come  in?  It  is  I — ” 
How  had  he  been  detained  ? What 
should  sbevsay  toihim?  She  dragged 
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herself  to  the  locked  door  and  opened  it. 
Her  husband  came  in. 

“I  thought  you  had  gone  to  New 
York.”  Her  voice  was  dull,  but  hostile. 
He  was  bending  over  the  fireplace,  laying 
on  new  sticks,  starting  a fresh  blaze. 
She  felt  peevishly  resentful  of  his  occu- 
pation, yet  it  suddenly  struck  her  that 
she  had  been  chilly,  that  she  had  wanted 
the  comfort  of  heat.  The  blaze  sprang 
up  before  he  answered  her. 

“I  had  started,”  he  said,  “but  I saw 
the  afternoon  papers  while  we  waited 
at  Fort  Wayne.  I came  back  on  the 
next  train.” 

The  room  was  lighted  by  the  leaping 
of  the  fresh  flames.  She  could  read  his 
face  above  her,  read  the  concern  and 
pity  in  his  eyes. 

“Why?”  she  asked  slowly,  stupidly — 
she  who  had  never  been  stupid,  but  who 
had  made  her  life  out  of  intelligence 
and  unshakable  purpose.  “Why  did 
you  come  back?” 

“I  came  back,  Leila,  because  I knew 
that  you  would  be  suflFering,  and  I hoped 
that  I might  be  of  some  comfort  or  some 
use  to  you.” 

“You  knew  that  I would  be  suffer- 
ing?” Had  all  her  heart,  then,  been 
open  to  him  while  she  herself  had  not 
had  knowledge  to  read  it? 

“Of  course,  my  dear.” 

They  were  both  silent,  looking  at  each 
other.  By  and  by  he  spoke  again. 

“I  have  cabled  to  our  consul  at  Oran. 
The  despatch  mentioned  no  relatives, 
no  connections,  no  disposition  of  his 
ashes.  If  there  is  no  one  closer,  we  will 
attend  to  all  of  that — ^memorials  and  all. 

I thought” — and  still  his  voice  held 
steady,  unemotional — “you  might  like 
that.” 

“We  have  never  spoken  of  him  at  all, 
you  and  I,”  she  said,  irrelevantly. 
“Never — since  I told  you  everything 
that  time  before  we  were  married.” 

“I  know  that  we  have  not.  But — he 
was  part  of  you,  Leila.  I took  that  part, 
too,  when  I married  you.” 

Again  silence.  Then  she  spoke. 

“I  am  glad  you  did  that,  Camden — 
the  cabling,  I mean — ” 

“I  thought  you  would  be  glad.” 

Once  more  she  brooded  silently. 
Again  he  waited.  At  last  it  came. 

“I  am  going  to  say  something  which 
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handsome,  controlled  features  grief,  un- 
ashamed, open,  began  to  stir  like  the 
wind  upon  a pool.  Her  shadowed  gray 
eyes  grew  luminous  with  crowding  tears. 
In  another  minute  the  saving  outburst 
came;  sobs,  short  and  harsh,  shook  the 
words  from  her  lips. 

“Camden! — Oh,  Camden!”  she 
cried,  going  to  him  and  finding  against 
his  breast  some  human  assuagement  for 
all  her  incommunicable  sorrow.  “My 
poor  Thurston!  my  poor  boy!” 

Holding  her  there  while  she  grieved 
for  the  lover  of  her  youth,  while  she 
admitted  the  indestructibility  of  that 
ancient  love  and  the  vastness  of  life  in 
which  only  the  untrue  perishes,  of  life 
that  recognizes  no  fitness  save  reality, 
no  unfitness  save  falsity,  thankfulness 
flowed  over  him.  At  last  his  wife  had 
surrendered  her  heart  to  him;  at  las^ 
confessing  that  presence  so  long  its 
prisoned  tenant,  she  told  him  the  com- 
pleteness of  her  love  for  him. 


The  Airman 

BY  JAMES  B.  KENYON 

IN  the  _mid-heayen,- as  the  gray  eaele  soars 
On  tireless  pinions,  watching  with  fierce  eyes 
• The  sunlit  valley  which  beneath  him  lies. 

The  ocean’s  weltering  waste  which  breaks  and  roars 
Against  its  hoary  cliffs,  the  stream  that  pours 
Its  floods  adown  the  steeps,  the  light  that  dies 
Upon  the  purple  peaks,  the  bird  that  flies 
Nestward  along  the  river’s  reedy  shores — 

So,  high  above  the  battle’s  thunderous  din. 

The  far-trenched  fields,  the  shattered  ranks  that  flee 
From  the  flushed  foe,  the  flames  grown  pale  and  thin 
O’er  burning  homes,  he  hangs  expectantly. 

Till  suddenly  on  the  quarry  he  would  win 
He  swoops  and  strikes  for  God  and  Liberty. 


may  sound  cruel,  Camden.  I never 
knew  until  to-day  how  irrevocalily  I had 
loved  him.” 

“I  have  known  it,  Leila.” 

No  reproach,  no  self-pity  in  his  voice, 
only  quiet  and  assurance.  She  stared  at 
him',  her  thoughts  rudderless. 

“And  you  have  not  cared?”  she  said, 
slowly. 

“Cared?  Do  you  mean  by  that, 
doubted  the  reality  of  our  life  together? 
No,  I have  never  doubted  that.  Been 
jealous  of  Eberlie?  No.  I have  been 
jealous  sometimes,  I suppose,  of  the 
closed  door,  but  not  of  what  was  behind 
it,  Leila;  I have  been  hurt  at  your  shut- 
ting me  out  of  part  of  your  life,  but  not 
of  the  part  itself.  Do  you  understand 
me?  I have  known  that  your  love  for 
'him  was  irrevocable — for  it  was  love. 
As  your  love  for  me  is  irrevocable,  my 
dear,  whatever  you  may  think  now,  be- 
cause it  is  love — ” 

He  stopped  abruptly,  for  across  the 
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SO  many  of  the  great  questions  that 
vex  mankind  from  time  to  time 
have  found  their  solution  in  Bos- 
ton that  a more  confident  authority  than 
the  Easy  Chair  might  well  declare  it 
the  habit  of  all  such  questions  to  resort 
to  that  oracle.  But  without  going  so  far 
we  may  invite  the  reader’s  attention  to 
the  pertinent  fact  that  only  the  other 
day  (now  the  week,  or  month)  a serious 
problem  which  had  long  defied  do- 
mestic wisdom  was  hopefully  grappled 
with  in  Boston.  It  was  that  problem 
created  in  so  many  American  households 
by  the  refusal  of  the  chambermaid,  or 
second  girl,  or  general-houseworker,  to 
black  the  boots  of  the  family,  especially 
the  boots  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
more  especially  the  boots  of  the  stranger 
within  his  gates.  The  head  of  the  fam- 
ily had  habitually  met  the  difficulty  by 
blacking  his  own  boots  or  by  letting 
them  go  unblacked,  or  by  wearing  them 
to  the  booth  of  the  nearest  Italian  boot- 
black.  But  when  the  stranger  within 
his  gates,  above  all  if  he  was  an  English 
stranger,  set  his  boots  outside  his  cham- 
ber door,  the  host  had  no  recourse  but 
to  steal  upon  them  in  the  darkness  be- 
fore the  insult  of  their  presence  had  time 
to  sink  into  the  soul  of  the  chamber- 
maid, or  second  girl,  or  general-house- 
worker,  and  put  them  back  inside  the  door, 
or  else  black  them  himself.  When  it  was 
famed  that  he  did  this  once,  it  became 
fabled  that  he  always  did  it,  and 
the  stranger,  particularly  the  English 
stranger,  accepted  the  convention  as  the 
custom  of  the  country,  and  respected  the 
pretense  that  some  woman-servant  of 
the  house  had  done  the  hospitable  deed. 

But  in  any  case  the  great  princi- 
ple that  boot-blacking  was  no  part  of 
American  domestic  service,  as  the  Amer- 
ican domestic  understood  it,  was  main- 
tained inviolate,  and  the  affair  might 
have  rested  there  if  it  had  not  been  for 


the  courageous  enterprise  of  several 
young  girls  in  the  center  of  our  civiliza- 
tion who  set  up  a boot-blacking  boudoir, 
and  proposed  to  black  the  boots  of  any 
one,  man  or  woman,  who  came  to  them 
for  it.^  Their  enterprise  might  not  have 
won  instant  popular  notice  if  these 
young  girls  had  carried  it  on  in  the  usual 
dress  of  their  age  and  sex,  but  they  were 
advised,  by  themselves  or  others,  to  put' 
on  Turkish  trousers  and  jackets  for  work 
not  necessarily  implying  that  costume^ 
and  this  won  them  >so  much  publicity 
that  the  civic  authorities  felt  called  upon 
to  inquire  into  the  matter.  An  ordinance 
was  offered  in  the  city  council,  forbid- 
ding any  woman  less  than  forty  years 
old  to  black  men’s  boots  publicly,  as 
she  would  have  refused  to  do  it  privately 
at  any  age;  and  the  suppression  of  the 
boudoir  was  officially  favored  by  the 
mayor,  who  declared  that  the  man 
who  would  allow  a woman  to  shine  his 
shoes  was  in  his  opinion  unworthy  of 
being  called  a man.  He  could  not  imag- 
ine any  occupation  more  humiliating, 
he  added,  justifying  in  these  words  the 
position  taken  by  domestic  service  in  all 
American  households.  But  he  left  the 
question  of  the  city  council’s  authority 
to  its  legal^  advisers;  and  at  this  point 
the  girls’  friends  came  to  their  defense. 

One  of  their  defenders  was  a clergy- 
man from  a neighboring  town  vmo 
said  that  his  duty  had  lain  for  forty 
ears  chiefly  among  working  people,  and 
e would  not  willingly  see  their  rights  in 
any  wise  imperilled.  The  question  with 
him  was  whether  the  business  of  these 
girls  was  in  itself  degrading,  and  he  dif- 
fered from  the  mayor  decidedly  on  this 
point,  holding  that,  if  it  were  degrading, 
then  all  manner  of  domestic  work  was 
degrading,  as  well  as  such  time-honored 
toil  as  that  of  the  elderly  women  who 
scrub  the  floors  of  business  offices.  As  to 
the  morality  of  the  girls’  enterprise  he 
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could  only  say  that  their  work  was 
honestly  done,  in  his  own  experience,  for 
his  shoes  had  been  well  cleaned  in  their 
place,  where  the  girls  had  borne  them- 
selves modestly  and  had  strictly  obeyed 
their  rule  against  idly  talking  with  cus- 
tomers. 

A lady  who  wrote  in  their  behalf  as 
the  president  of  the  Homestead  Associa- 
tion suggested  to  the  council  that  no 
woman  under  forty  years  of  age  should 
be  allowed  to  shine  men’s  boots  any- 
where in  Boston,  and  that  the  forbidding 
ordinance  should  include  the  women 
barbers  who  in  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fession “coddled  and  beautified  men’s 
faces,’’  but  she  did  not  specify  the 
manicures  who  in  all  fashionable  barber 
shops,  men’s  as  well  as  women’s,  may  be 
heard  entertaining  with  talk  that  seems 
apparently  idle  the  elderly  sillies  who 
come  to  have  their  finger-nails  trimmed 
and  polished  in  discreetly  curtained 
spaces.  The  question  at  the  hearing 
became  quickly  a question  of  the  gen- 
eral propriety  of  a young  girl’s  openly 
blacking  boots  rather  than  of  her  per- 
sonal degradation  W this  service.  It 
left  aside  the  vast  alFaif  of  domestic  ser- 
vice and  the  acts  of  it  which  eoually 
insult  womanhood  and  debase  manhood. 
I:  then  became  a question  which  could 
be  decided  only  by  some  inquirer  going 
and  having  his  boots  blacked  at  their 
shop  or  parlor  or  boudoir,  and  such  a 
witness,  pending  the  vote  of  the  council, 
who  chanced  to  find  himself  in  Boston, 
visited  in  person  the  place  where  the 
girls  were  occupied,  or  rather  were  dis- 
occupied,  in  their  profession.  There  he 
had  nis  shoes  shined  at  the  risk  of  the 
shame  which  the  mayor  said  a man 
ought  to  feel  in  permitting  such  a ser- 
vice, but  in  reporting  his  experience  he 
could  not  conceal  a sense  of  amuse- 
ment at  the  Oriental  dress  which 
had  contrasted  so  strangely  with  the 
Occidental  bearing  of  these  young  peo- 
ple. In  spite  of  their  Turkish  jackets 
and  trousers  they  looked  so  entirely 
native  that  he  readily  accepted  the  as- 
surance that  they  were  all  Americans 
riven  him  by  the  young  person  who  came 
forward  and  said  that  she  would  black 
his  boots,  while  a youth,  or  well-grown 
boy,  began  to  dress^  the  balance  of  any 
dishonor  in  her  calling  by  polishing  the 


shoes  of  a middle-aged  lady  in  another 
chair.  The  enterprise  did  not  seem  very 
prosperous;  several  of  the  young  girls, 
who  looked  ready  for  work,  lounged  in 
a modest  preparedness  at  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  where  they  were  presently 
joined  by  the  young  man,  or  mature 
lad,  when  he  had  finished  with  the  mid- 
dle-aged lady’s  shoes.  While  they  con- 
versed quietly  together  our  friend  lis- 
tened to  a defense  of  their  industrial 
undertaking,  which  had  so  strangely 
taken  on  the  proportions  of  a social 
problem.  Their  advocate  seemed  chiefly 
anxious  to  defend  the  propriety  of  their 
undertaking,  and  she  made  him  observe 
that  with  the  whole  front  of  their  shop 
open  to  the  public  eye  they  could  not  be 
there  for  flirtation,  but  solely  and  simply 
for  honest  work.  She  justified  the  dress 
they  had  chosen  as  practically  modester 
than  skirts  would  have  been,  though  she 
could  only  urge  that  it  was  more  con- 
venient than  the  overalls  worn  by  wom- 
en now  doing  men’s  work  in  the  fields 
and  gardens,  and  in  the  munition-shops 
here  and  abroad.  If  her  customer  still 
accused  it  of  vanity,  of  the  wish  to 
please  the  eye  rather  than  convince  the 
minds  of  men;  to  win  the  romantic 
fancy  rather  than  the  honor  of  nrien  in 
the  civic 'comradery  so  fast  coming  to 
women,  he  could  not  say. 

Almost  at  the  hour  when  this  shoe- 
shining  sisterhood  was  masking  in  the 
garb  of  Oriental  slavery  the  hosts  of 
equal  suffrage  were  marching  to  victory 
through  the  New  York  streets,  and,  in 
spite  of  their  tall  heels  and  tip-tilted 
toes,  winning  to  the  goal  of  freedom 
which  they  had  sought  through  half  a 
century  of  untiring  struggle.  That  vic- 
tory, though  so  heartbreakingly  de- 
layed, has  not  been  delayed  tooTongfor 
the  slow  eflPect  of  civic  education.  The 
men  who  most  warmly  contested  it  will 
not  be  the  first  to  deny  that  their  reasons 
against  suffrage  remain  as  valid  as  ever. 
It  is  still  true,  or  as  true  as  ever,  that 
woman’s  sphere  is  the  home;  that  when 
she  steps  outside  of  this  realm  of  her 
roper  sovereignty  men  cannot  render 
er  the  chivalrous  homage  that  they 
have  always  shown  her  when  she  is 
nicely  dressed;  they  cannot  give  up  their 
seats  to  her  in  the  cars;  they  cannot  take 
off  their  hats  to  her  in  the  elevator  after 
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keeping  them  on  up  to  the  moment  of 
stepping  into  it.  It  can  even  continue 
true  that  she  did  not  really  want  the 
vote,  and  that  she  has  not  only  won  it  in 
spite  of  herself,  but  that  men  have  given 
it  her  in  an  illusion  of  her  fitness  which 
it  will  remain  forever  too  late  to  dispel. 
Man,  over-magnanimous  man,  can  al- 
ways allege  the  disappointing  effect  of 
woman’s  suffrage  in  the  States  where 
she  has  had  it  as  a proof  of  his  generosity 
in  extending  it  further  against  his  better 
judgment,  and  however  he  may  forbear 
to  twit  her  with  having  told  her  so,  he 
will,  if  we  know  him,  lighten  to  his  ut- 
most the  suffering  which  he  had  repeat- 
edly warned  her  she  must  incur  if  she 
abandoned  the  hearth  and  home  for  the 
rostrum  and  the  arena.  She  had  al- 
ready transcended  the  realm  of  domestic 
service,  almost  equally  sacred  with  the 
sphere  of  home,  in  which  he  could  self- 
respectfully  allow  her  to  do  all  manner  of 
menial  duties,  but  he  may  well  warn  her 
that  there  is  a line  which  human  nature 
draws  in  these,  and  that  if  she  permits 
herself  to  shine  his  shoes  she  degrades 
him  below  the  dignity  of  manhood. 
At  every  step  of  her  advance  beyond  her 
natural  sphere  she  will  still  more  em- 
barrass him,  and  he  can  only  entreat  her 
not  to  humiliate  herself  as  welKas  him. 

So  far  as  the  equalization  of  the  sexes 
through  a community  of  work  has  been 
promoted  by  the  identification  of  their 
dress,  the  adoption  of  men’s  wear  by 
women  in  their  labors  beyond  their 
divinely  circumscribed  sphere  is  evident 
enough.  If  women  are  to  become  bread- 
winners on  the  world-scale  as  well  as 
bread-makers,  they  will  naturally  de- 
mand and  exercise  the  right  to  wear 
the  garb  of  the  other  breadwinners  with 
such  modifications  as  their  taste  or  fancy 
may  suggest.  Where  they  publicly  ex- 
ercise the  art  of  shoe-shining  men  must 
expect  them  to  wear  a commodious  cos- 
tume of  their  own  preference,  and  not 
insist  upon  their  acquiescence  in  that, 
say,  of  the  women  who  work  in  the 
munitions-factories,  or  of  those  plainer 
lilies  of  the  field  who  do  not  study  to 
surpass  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  when 
they  clothe  themselves  in  overalls  for 
the  toil  of  the  potato-patch.  Rather 
they  may  emulate  the  ladies  of  his  fam- 
ily by  a dress  as  well  adapted  for  labor 


as  for  leisure,  and  in  no  vain  spirit 
either.  People  whose  memories  of  the 
suffrage  movement  run  as  far  back  as 
the  days  of  the  bloomer  dress  can  testify 
that  there  was  no  potentiality  of  flirta- 
tion In  that  expression  of  principle,  and 
that  there  was  no  “valuing  the  giddy 
pleasure  of  the  eye’’  in  the  beholder  by 
the  wearer.  Rather  it  was  a sacrifice, 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  such  survivals 
of  woman’s  dress  among  the  few  orders 
of  men  that  have  clung  to  them. 

We  are  not  able  to  state  just  how 
the  fuslanella,  or  fluted  petticoat,  of  the 
modem  Greek  came  to  be  worn  in  civil 
or  military  life;  but  we  can  testify  that 
it  no  more  awes  or  charms  the  beholder 
than  the  bloomer  dress  of  the  early 
eighteen-fifties;  and  we  believe  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  bare  knees  of  the 
Scotch  Highlander,  and  the  charm  which 
poetry  has  thrown  about  his  kilts,  those 
abbreviated  skirts  would  not  be  sug- 
gestive of  any  high  de«ee  of  manly 
charm  in  the  wearer.  The  time  was 
when  both  man  and  woman  wore  flowing 
robes,  and  though  the  toga  among  the 
Romans  was  the  peculiar  token  of  vi- 
rility, yet  among  all  other  Occidental 
nations  the  flowing  skirt  with  men  re- 
mained merely  ceremonial,  and  distinc- 
tive chiefly  of  the  cleric  and  the  juridi.: 
orders.  In  the  more  democratic  modem 
civilizations  it  has  been  discarded  except 
at  the  altar  or  on  the  bench,  and  even 
in  the  law-courts  It  has  been  frequently 
found  that  justice  can  be  administered 
In  a sack  coat.  It  seems  probable,  al- 
most certain,  therefore,  that  the  robe  or 
the  flowing  skirt  will  not  form  part  of 
that  dress  which  the  equalized  sexes  will 
wear  in  common  when  working  at  the 
same  trades,  or  even  when  not  working 
together.  If  there  are  not  men  enough 
to  do  what  has  been  called  man’s  work, 
it  may  be  done  by  women  alone.  In 
the  present  war  this  has  continually 
happened.  Women  have  done  men’s 
work  in  the  shops  and  the  fields,  and  it 
appears  from  the  incident  in  Boston  that 
they  have  now  opened  shoe-shining  par- 
lors, and  have  competed  with  such  men 
as  have  not  yet  been  summoned  to  mili- 
tary duty  or  perhaps  have  not  been 
found  fit  for  it.  The  women  have  not 
been  ashamed  of  their  employ,  though 
in  the  case  of  shining  men’s  shoes  it  has 
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always  been  spurned  by  domestic  ser-  claims  the  right  to  vote  when  it  has  not 
vice;  and  nothing  has  transpired  to  the  heart  to  nght  must  remain,  but  in  a 
prove  that  their  gentlemen  clients  any  war  where  women  are  made  to  suffer  far 
more  feel  themselves  “unworthy  to  be  more  than  women  have  suffered  in  any 
called  men”  than  the  ladies  who  accept  other  war  since  Christ  came  to  bring  a 
the  same  service  from  men  feel  them-  sword,  they  will  bear  the\f  share  of  the 
selves  unworthy  of  the  name  of  women,  common  anguish  and  sorrow.  Men  could 
The  great  thing,  the  first  thing  to  be  not  wish  women  to  help  them  destroy  the 
hoped  for  from  the  interchangeable  in-  murderers  embattled  against  mankind; 
dustries  of  the  sexes  is  the  realization  of  but  in  return  for  the  right  they  have 
the  sublime  ideal  that  all  work  honestly  yielded  men  claim  the  right  to  what  is 
done  honors  and  never  dishonors  the  best  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  women, 
doer.  It  shall  even  honor  him  it  is  done  They  claim  their  motherly  self-sacrifice, 
for,  so  that  the  man  whose  boots  have  theirwifely  devotion,  their  sisterly  truth, 
been  shined  by  a woman  may  bear  and  the  best  they  can  offer  in  the  equal- 
himself  the  more  proudly  in  them  for  ity  of  service  and  sufferance.  It  will  take 
that  fact.  It  cannot  be  that  the  pres-  a certain  growth  of  intelligence  in  men 
ent  custom  of  interchangeable  toil  before  they  can  perceive  that  they  have 
which  the  war  has  promoted  shall  be  no  claim  to  this  return  from  the  grati- 
lost  upon  the  men  and  women  of  the  tude  of  women;  that  women  owe  them 
future.  Women  who  have  so  unforget-  nothing  for  the  payment  of  a just  due, 
ably  learned  that  they  can  do  men’s  which  could  only  be  withheld  so  long 
work  will  have  found  such  a joy  in  the  because  it  had  been  outlawed  from  the 
strength  it  has  wholesomely  called  forth  dawn  of  civilization.  But  they  can 
in  them  that  they  will  not  wish  to  re-  count  upon  all  this  from  women  because 
linquish  it.  The  wiser  and  finer  of  them  it  is  women’s  nature  to  give  wherever  it 
will  have  learned  that  no  sort  of  work  is  man’s  need  to  receive,  and  nobly  to 
degrades,  and  will  have  taught  those  fo^et  that  his  need  is  not  his  desert, 
bom  to  toil  in  the  old  days  of  peace  that  The  men  who  in  our  November  election 
there  is  no  longer  a servile  classj  but  all  gave  women  the  suffrage  were  not  be- 
are  socially  eoual  because  all  are  in-  stowing  a favor  except  as  the  wrong- 
dustrially  equal.  In  the  greatest  State  doer  bestows  a favor  in  forbearing  per- 
of  our  Union  they  will  hereafter  vote  sistence  in  wrong-doing,  and  they  must 
together  with  men  as  they  have  wrought  be  very  patient  if  women  do  not  at  once 
together  for  the  common  good,  and  their  surpass  them  in  civism,  or  even  equal 
sense  of  the  human  family  will  be  their  them;  if  they  yield  now  and  then  to  the 
high  consolation  in  the  days  of  war  be-  temptations  of  graft;  if  they  do  not  at 
fore  the  days  of  peace  come.  once  infuse  public  morality  with  the 

It  was  a heaven-called  woman  who  virtue  which  has  consecrated  the  home; 
left  her  flocks  to  lead  the  armies  of  if  they  show  themselves  no  better  than 
France  to  victory,  and,  though  we  can-  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands, 
not  trust  to  the  command  of  such  a one  From  the  beginning  of  time  men  have 
for  our  triumph  in  a cause  as  holy,  we  been  learning  the  little  they  know  of 
may  as  religiously  invoke  the  divine  political  righteousness,  and  it  ought  to  be 
favor  through  the  women  whom  we  have  their  part  meekly  to  teach  women  that 
called  to  our  help  in  the  councils  of  the  little  now.  They  may  be  sure  that 
nation.  We  have  voted  them  the  right  women  will  be  eager  to  learn  as  fast  as 
immemorially  withheld,  not  in  a piping  they  can  teach,  and  that  they  will  put 
time  of  peace  when  we  could  rejoice  in  aside  their  follies  as  fast  as  men  put  aside 
a civic  festival  together,  but  in  the  sol-  their  vices.  The  greatest  thing  to  be 
emn  hour  when  the  spiritual  life  of  the  hoped  from  the  new  conditions  is  that 
world  is  threatened  by  the  Powers  of  they  will  form  the  basis  of  a community 
Darkness,  and  men  need  the  help  of  of  work  with  the  hand  as  well  as  with 
women  more  than  ever  lest  this  home  of  the  head,  of  such  effect  that  it  may  be 
our  race  be  turned  into  a howling  wil-  an  identity  of  work,  making  for  that 
demess,  the  lair  of  ravening  beasts.  The  solidarity  of  race  which  we  may  imagine 
old  mockery  against  the  sex  which  the  divine  intention. 
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IT  may  seem  to  some  readers  of  the 
Study  that  we  entertain  too  exalted 
expectations  of  the  war  and  what  is 
to  come  from  it.  The  terms  we  have 
used  in  our  expression  of  these  have, 
perhaps,  suggested  to  many  a premature 
anticipation  of  the  millennium  as  the^  in- 
evitable epilogue  of  what  is  so  conspicu- 
ously an  Armageddon.  ^ 

Frankly,  we  indulge  in  no  such  exag- 
gerated optimism.  When  we  use  the 
phrase,  “tne  salvation  of  all  men,  includ- 
ing our  enemies,”  we  have  not  meant  to 
ignore  its  spiritual  significance,  believ- 
ing, as  we  firmly  do,  that  there  is  no  real 
advance  of  humanity  which  does  not 
include  the  whole  man.  But  also  we 
have  not  meant  to  identify^  salvation 
with  sanctity,  but  rather  with  sanity 
both  of  vision  and  action.  Nor  do  we 
look  for  the  complete  renovation  of  our 
human  nature  or  even  for  the  complete 
political  emancipation  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  as  the  immediate  result  of 
the  present  world  conflict. 

The  great  hope  we  entertain  for  hu- 
manity, fortunately,  does  not  rest  upon 
any  brilliant  and  overwhelmingly  deci- 
sive particular  event,  anticipated  or  un- 
expected, in  the  near  future.  Man,  as 
mentally  constituted  and  developed,  is 
by  necessity  a planner;  but  the  success 
of  his  most  deeply  laid  plans  is  very  far 
from  being  the  realization  of  an  evolu- 
tional purpose,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a fortuitous  happening  that  seems  most 
auspicious  may  prove  his  ruin — or  one 
of  foreboding  aspect  may  veil  a happy 
issue.  Visible  actualities — events  or 
careers  — await  their  interpretation 
through  what  comes  after  them.  So  dra- 
matic a career  as  Napoleon’s  does  not, 
within  the  compass  of  the  spectacle,  ex- 
plain itself — its  significance  for  the  world 
IS  shown  by  the  Europe  he  left  behind 
him,  become  what  it  was  by  reaction  to 
his  ambitious  adventure. 
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Only  hidden  spiritual  characteristics 
have  the  power  to  show  forth  for  what 
they  really  are,  baleful  or  glorious,  im- 
mediately and  forever  transparent  and, 
so,  indelibly  fixed  in  human  remem- 
brance. As  acts  unworthy  of  humanity 
are  never  forgotten,  so  sublime  sacrifice 
and  heroic  endurance  for  the  right 
against  the  might  that  slays  the  body, 
but  cannot  slay  the  soul,^  are  immortal. 
It  is  these  things,  not  accidental  or  rela- 
tive, but  of  our  eternity,  that  count  in 
the  grand  cycle  of  history  and  are  glori- 
fied by  the  creative  imagination.  No 
terms  can  be  too  exalted  ror  the  expres- 
sion of  these  or  of  the  hope  that  rests 
upon  them. 

If  the  children  of  the  world  are  wiser  in 
their  kind  than  the  children  of  light,  it 
is  because  they  seize  upon  every  visible 
means  and  let  no  opportunity  escape 
them  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
worldly  ends.  They  need  no  inspiration 
from  a higher  motive;  the  greed  for 
material  success  is  ever  present,  prompt- 
ing to  the  most  efficient  methods  which 
human  progress  in  science  and  education 
has  made  possible.  The  humanist,  with 
all  his  larger  vision  and  finer  sensibility, 
and  even  the  most  eager  reformer  or  hu- 
manitarian, is  not  often,  or  generally, 
thus  zestful  in  practical  activity.  Thus 
those  whose  aims  are  mainly  external 
gain  headway  and  set  their  seal  upon 
public  enterprise  and  opinion. 

L.  P.  Hobhouse,  in  Democracy  and 
Reaction — published  a decade  before  the 
opening  of  this  war — shows  how  during 
the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century 
England  and  those  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century,  had  cherished  the  love  of  lib- 
erty and  great  projects  of  political  and 
humanitarian  reform,  were  swept  by  a 
wave  of  reaction  that,  indeed,  ‘‘spread 
over  the  civilized  world  and  invaded  one 
department  after  another  of  thought  and 
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action.”  The  extemalization  of  life, 
based  on  material  aims,  on  the  new 
theory  of  evolution,  as  initiated  by  Dar- 
win and  interpreted  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  on  a perverted  idealism,  nationally 
took  the  form  of  extended  dominion. 
The  plea  in  defense  of  British  imperial 
expansion  and  covering  the  appearance 
of  self-aggrandizement  was  tnat  this 
acquisition  of  territory  — amounting, 
since  1870,  to  “one-third  of  the  present 
territory  of  the  empire  and  one-quarter 
of  its  population” — ^was  for  the  sake  of 
civilization. 

This  plea  was  plausible  on  the  con- 
sideration that  “ it  was  the  older  liberal- 
ism which  made  the  colonial  etnpire 
what  it  was,  and  it  was  to  that  empire  as 
liberalism  had  made  it  that  imperialist 
sentiment  in  the  hrst  instance  appealed.” 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  however,  justly  depre- 
cates this  recrudescence  of  imperial  aspi- 
ration, involving,  as  it  did,  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  in  a reckless  competi- 
tion for  the  exploitation  of  the  weaker 
as  well  as  of  backward  peoples,  constant 
warfare,  and  vast  expenditures  for  the 
increase  of  armies  and  navies.  Secret 
diplomacy  and  secret  treaties  throve 
upon  intense  envies  and  rivalries. 

TheUnited  States  of  Americawaskaved 
from  this  species  of  international  mad- 
ness by  the  fact  that  she  had  land  enough 
— an  empire  in  extent,  which,  true  to  her 
traditions,  she  was  proud  of  as  a free 
republic  and  as  still  the  a^lum  for  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations.  The  war  with 
Spain  was  fresh  in  her  memory,  fought 
not  for  aggression  but  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  a neighboring  island,  which, 
tempting  as  it  would  have  been  for  ex- 

filoitation  by  any  European  power,  she 
eft  inviolate  in  the  full  possession  of 
independence.  The  successful  issue  of 
the  war  for  the  Union  had,  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery,  suppressed  the  chief 
motive  for  the  acquisition  by  war  of  new 
territory.  Peacefully,  or  incidentally  to 
a just  war,  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine 
Islands  became  territories  of  the  United 
States  late  in  the  century  and  were  held, 
as  her  share  in  Samoa  was,  for  naval 
reasons  chiefly — bulwarks  against  for- 
eign aggression,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
points  of  vulnerability. 

The  extraordinary  momentum  of  ma- 
terial progress  in  the  nineteenth  century 


had  its  eflFect  upon  all  classes  of  citizens 
in  the  American  republic  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  shown  in 
the  excess  of  plutocratic  greed,  the  aspects 
of  which  were  far  more  demoralizing 
than  those  of  the  aristocratic  pride  of 
ower  and  heredity  privilege  that  wealth 
ad  displaced.  This  invited  the  revolt 
of  the  laboring  class  through  the  labor 
unions,  which,  unhappily  though  legiti- 
mately, had  only  material  advantage  in 
view.  Self-seeking  politicians  sought 
allegiance  with  whichever  class  was  the 
more  dominant,  and  especially  with 
labor,  as  yielding  more  votes.  Partisan- 
ship, demagogy,  and  the  more  sordid 
forms  of  socialism  advanced  hand  in 
hand. 

We  think  that,  in  dealing  with  demo- 
cratic countries,  like  England,  Mr.  Hob- 
house  lays  undue  stress  upon  a material- 
istic philosophy  as  responsible  for  ma- 
terialistic greed  as  well  as  for  the  growth 
of  imperialistic  sentiment.  Human  nat- 
ure is  capable  of  enough  perversion  to 
be  a quite  sufficient  basis  and  needs  no 
support  from  philosophy.  Certainly  this 
is  true  of  the  materialistic  reaction  in 
America,  where  it  was  not  associated 
with  any  imperialist  tendency,  not  even 
at  the  close  of  the  century,  when,  as 
events  proved,  the  general  progress  of 
world  economies,  political  and  social  as 
well  as  mechanical,  had  put  an  end  to 
the  boasted  isolation  and  immunity  of 
the  western  hemisphere. 

We  also  believe  that,  in  the  natural 
course  of  peaceful  arid  unrestricted  de- 
velopment, among  the  liberty-loving  peo- 
ples of  Europe  as  well  as  of  America  a 
spiritual  culture  would  have  inevitably 
supervened  upon  material  and  scientific 
progress,  making  use  of  this  for  the  full 
realization  of  democracy,  the  establish- 
ment of  social  justice,  and  the  universal 
expansion  of  human  sympathy.  Self- 
hood in  its  eager  possession  and  assimi- 
lation of  the  material  justifies  itself  as 
normal  only  as  it  becomes  altruism. 

The  twentieth  century  dawned  upon 
a Christendom  the  peoples  of  which,  in 
the  vital  currents  of  their  lives,  in  so  far 
as  life  was  permitted  spontaneous  de- 
velopment, were  not  hardened  by  mar 
terialism,  but  were  more  open  than  eve- 
before  to  the  tides  of  human  sympathy. 
The  humanist  movement  was  gaining 
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fresh  momentum,  and  the  most  zealous 
devotees  of  science  had  disinterested 
aims.  It  was  in  the  more  mechanical 
and  superficial  movements  of  industrial 
and  political,  and  so-called  society  life, 
that  reactionary  perversity  chiefly  per- 
sisted— that  is,  in  the  channels  most  de- 
tached from  the  vital  sources  of  the 
popular  life.  Even  here  the  atmosphere 
of  freedom  and  peace  would  have  kept 
alive  reformatory  forces,  of  which  ^- 
ready  there  were  visible  signs,  as  in  the 
relations  between  classes,  the  growth  of 
co-operation  in  industrial  activities,  and 
the  increase  of  publicity  in  all  political 
affairs — until  one  reached  the  border  of 
a nation,  when  the  brightness  of  the 
outlook  vanished. 

Especially  in  Europe  the  international 
prospect  was  fulj  of  sinister  foreboding, 
tverywhere  national  patriotism  was  a 
self-centered  sentiment,  as  naturally  it 
had  always  been,  but  not  always  facing 
so  peculiar  a complication  of  conflicting 
interests.  Instead  of  the  hopeful  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  a league  of  European 
powers  for  fruitful  co-operation  in  the 
interests  of  civilization,  we  behold,  early 
in  the  century,  two  powerful  but  most 
incongruous  alliances,  bound  to  come 
into  collision  for  each  other’s  political 
and  economic  destruction,  whatever  the 
consequences  to  the  world,  including 
their  own  peoples.  Only  some  miracu- 
lous spiritual  or  social  world  revolution 
could,  by  anticipation,  avert  the  im- 
pending storm. 

Some  future  philosophical  historian 
will  trace,  in  the  course  of  civilization 
itself,  the  actions  and  reactions  which 
for  centuries  had  been  constituting  the 
background  for  the  catastrophe.  His 
readers  will  doubtless  see  so  clearly  the 
inevitableness  of  issues  arising  from  per- 
verse human  systems  that  they  will  not 
concern  themselves  with  any  attempt 
to  distribute  responsibility  among  actors 
so  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  as  those 
to  whom  the  government  of  states  has 
usually  been  committed.  Moreover,  in 
that  long  view  which  history  gives,  the 
evolutional  course  of  human  destiny 
so  contradicts  casual  appearances  that 
one  is  convinced  of  “the  goodness  in 
things  evil.” 

The_  evolutionary  interpreter  of  his- 
tory is,  by  conviction,  an  optimist. 
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though  he  indulges  m no  millennial  fore- 
casts nor  expects  in  any  generation,  this 
or  another,  the  complete  regeneration  of 
human  society.  He  hopefully  regards 
the  recrudescence  with  every  new  gen- 
eration of  our  so  perverse  human  nature, 
knowing  that  it  is  never  a repetition  but 
always  a renewal,  and  confident  that, 
even  if  it  happens  here  and  there  to 
exaggerate  perversity,  “things  at  their 
worst  climb  upward”  or  are  helped  to 
by  the  main  currents  of  human  move- 
ment. In  his  vision  ruin,  vast  as  it  may 
be,  is  invisibly  the  beginning  of  a new 
order  of  architecture. 

This  most  ruinous  of  all  wars  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  exaggerated  perversity 
of  an  absolutism  that,  schooled  in  prac- 
tical efliciency  and  in  that  philosophy  of 
the  state  which  Hegel  speculatively 
dreamed  and  Bismarck  realized,  after 
half  a century  of  elaborate  preparation, 
under  cover  of  a peace  it  boasted  to  have 
maintained,  saw  what  in  its  blind  mad- 
ness seemed  its  supreme  opportunity  for 
world  conquest.  Instead,  as  the  war 
went  on,  it  promised  to  be  the  world’s 
opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  hu- 
man liberty  on  a firmer  basis,  in  states 
devoted  to  the  realization  of  true  democ- 
racy— ^the  reverse  of  Hegel’s  dream. 

The  magnitude  of  the  menace  to  the 
world’s  liberties  from  an  absolutism 
based  upon  armed  might  had  so  fully 
illustrated  itself  as  not  merely  aggres- 
sive, but  basely  fraudulent  and  in- 
trigant in  all  its  procedure,  before 
America  entered  the  war,  that  it  brought 
into  bright  relief  the  contrasting  possi- 
bilities of  freedom  and  peace  for  all. 

The  only  war  aim  the  western  republic 
could  have  was  the  destruction  of  Prussian 
militarism — but  that  involyed  every- 
thing; a guaranteed  permanent  peace, 
the  determination  by  every  people  of  its 
own  form  of  government,  and  such  a rec- 
onciliation as  would  insure  a co-operative 
reconstruction  of  Europe.  The  menace 
overcome,  the  result,  as  by  an  automatic 
imperative,  would  be,  if  not  the  imme- 
diate accomplishment  of  the  world’s  de- 
sire, at  least  the  opening  of  a highway 
to  that  realization.  All  incidental  (ques- 
tions, like  those  as  to  territorial  adjust- 
ment and  national  disarmament,  will  find 
their  solution  by  the  same  automatic 
imperative. 
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1.T  is  a strange  fact  that  many  financial 
coups  are  accidental,  not  deliberately 
planned.  That  is,  the  inception  is  in 
some  accidental  or  incidental  happening- or 
remark.  There  may  be  planning  after  that, 
but  the  idea  comes  unexpectedly. 

Thus  it  was  with  David  Crane,  a sopho- 
more in  college.  He  never  had  considered 
himself  a financier,  but  the  opportunity 
came,  and  he  seized  it.  In  brief,  he  wagered 
EHck  Swinton  half  of  what  “Paddy**  Pad- 
dington owed  Dick,  that  “Paddy  * would 
pay  up  within  one  week.  As  “,Paddy**  was 
known  to  be  broke,  as  Dick  was  also  broke, 
and  as  Davy  himself  was  broke,  this  bet 
would  not  seem  to  amount  to  much,  but  in 
high  financial  circles  you  never  can  tell,  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  may  be 
high  financiering  tor  small  stakes.  It  was 
the  fact  that  they  were  all  broke  that  put 
money  in  circulation. 

Paddington  owed  money  to  many  stu- 
dents, including  both  Crane  and  Swinton. 
He  was  perfectly  good — in  time — for  all  the 
money  he  borrowed,  but  it  usually  happened, 
toward  the  end  of  a semester,  that  he  found 
himself  extremely  hard  up.  Then,  if  he  could 
not  coax  a little  additional  money  out  of  his 
father,  his  creditors  had  to  wait.  And  this 
seemed  to  be  one  of  the  occasions  when  wait- 
ing was  necessary. 

Davy  had  already  been  to  him,  for  Davy 
needed  the  money. 

“Far  be  it  from  me,  Paddy, said  Davy, 
lightly,  “to  bone  a chum  for  a trifle,  but 
could  you  conveniently  let  me  have  that 
ten?** 

“Far  be  it  from  me,**  sighed  Paddy,  “to 
inflict  suffering  upon  my  benefactor  unneces- 
sarily, but  I could  not  part  with  a ten  either 
conveniently  or  inconveniently.  The  guv*- 
nor  is  unreasonable.’* 

“They  all  are,**  mourned  Davy. 

“He  needs  cheering  news,**  pursued  Pad- 
dy, “and  I have  none  to  give  him.** 

“Guv’nors,**  j^rum bled  Crane,  “are  glut- 
tons for  that  sort  of  thing.** 

“I  expected  him  to  come  across  with  some 
extra,**  complained  Paddy,  “but  he  will  not. 
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Positively,  he  will  not.  He  says  he  sees 
nothing  in  the  situation  to  justify  it.  . . . 
Oh,  if  somebody  would  only  tell  him  some 
nice  things  about  me!** 

Davy  nodded,  but  he  was  too  familiar  with 
the  situation  to  see  any  hope  in  that.  “It  is 
sad,  very  sad,**  he  said,  “but  it  can’t  be 
helped,  so  let’s  forget  about  it.** 

And  forget  about  it  he  did  until,  searching 
the  drawer  of  his  study  table  for  some  paper 
a little  later,  he  came  upon  a few  sheets  that 
surprised  and  puzzled  him. 

‘^Now  where  did  I get  that?**  he  mused. 
“How  came  I to  have  any  of  the  Registrar’s 
letter-paper?  . . • Ah  yes,**  he  went  on, 
after  a pause,  “ I recall  now  that  I gathered 
it  one  aay  when  he  had  me  on  the  carpet 
and  was  called  out  of  the  room  for  a moment. 
Yes,  yes.  ...  I was  going  to  give  Dicky 
Swinton  the  scare  of  his  life,  but  it  was  too 
risky.  . . . Envelopes,  too!  . . . Well,  now, 
why  not  cheer  up  Paddy’s  father?  He  needs 
cheering,  and  that  would  be  a kindly  thing 
to  do — a helpful  and  clever  thing  for  Paddy 
and  his  creditors,  as  well  as  his  father.  If 
not,  why  not,  when  a little  cheer  is  all  that’s 
needed  to  bring  a check  to  Paddy?** 

Reasoning  thus,  he  prepared  to  make  a 
rough  draft  of  the  proposed  letter,  but  he 
encountered  trouble  the  very  first  thing. 

“How  would  such  a letter  be  worded?**  he 
asked  himself.  “I’ve  never  seen  one.  I’ve 
seen  several  in  which  the  Registrar  ‘regrets 
to  report,*  but  never  one  of  the  other  kind. 
. . . Well,**  he  decided,  “neither  has  Paddy's 
father;  so  here  goes.  One  should  always  aim 
to  do  good  in  this  world,  make  it  a little 
brighter  for  the  weary  wayfarer.** 

lie  composed  the  letter  with  great  care, 
and  wras  much  pleased  with  his  work  when 
it  was  completed.  It  would,  he  reasoned, 
“draw  money  from  a turnip,**  although,  of 
course,  no  mention  was  made  of  money  and 
he  did  not  necessarily  regard  Paddy’s  father 
as  a turnip.  It  merely  reported  that  Paddy 
had  “caught  the  spirit  of  the  university  at 
last’*  and  was  now  making  a record 
that  might  easily  lead  to  honors  in  his  senior 
year.  It  called  for  no  answer.  Davy  w^as 
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that  he  sent  Paddy  the  extra  check  that  he 
had  previously  refused,  whereupon  Paddy 
paid  up  promptly,  and  the  boys  he  paid 
were  so  surpnsed  and  pleased  that  they 
cheerfully  cave  Davy  nis  half,  and  all 
seemed  lovely. 

‘‘But,  do  you  know,'^  pondered  Paddy, 
“I  feel  that  1 ought  to  give  the  Registrar 
a word  of  appreciation.  I don't  know  what 
he  wrote  the  guv'nor,  but  it  must  have  been 
something  nice.” 

“Oh,  my  goodness!”  cried  Davy,  aghast. 
“Great  Smothering  Mike!  You  mustivt  say 
a word  to  the  Registrar!” 

“Why  not?”  asked  Paddy,  innocently. 

Davy  felt  cold  chills  creeping  up  his  back. 
He  was  afraid  to  confess  wnat  he  had  done. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  him  before,  but  now 
he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  Paddy  would 
approve. 

^Why — why — ^why,”  faltered  Davy,  “he's 
one  of  the  kind  that  doesn't  like  to  be 
thanked.  Didn't  you  know  that?  Oh  yes, 
indeed!  Besides,  he  may  have  made  a mis- 
take.” 

“Then  he  ought  to  be  corrected,”  argued 
Paddy. 

“Corrected!”  Davy  was  sarcastic  now. 
“Oh,  sure!  I hadn’t  thought  of  that.  You 
run  right  up  and  tell  him  he's  all  wrong. 
Then  you  send  the  check  back  to  dad  and 
tell  dad  you  don’t  deserve  it.  Then  you 
hustle  around  and  tell  your  creditors  what 
you've  done  and  why  they  won’t  get  their 
money  until  they  get  it  and — ” 

“No-o,”  interrupted  Paddy;  “no,  I don't 
believe  I will.” 

“Besides,”  persisted  Davy,  “the  Regis- 
trar doesn’t  make  mistakes.' 

“True,”  conceded  Paddy;  “but  honest  to 
goodness,  Davy,  I didn't  know  I was  doing 
so  well.” 

“No  more  did  I.”  Davy  could  not  re- 
strain a chuckle,  but  Paddy  failed  to  notice 
it. 

“It's  almost  a shock,”  pursued  Paddy. 

“ It  is,”  agreed  Davy. 

“I  can’t  help  thinking  that  the  Registrar 
must  have  stretched  a point,  anyway.” 

“Two  of  them,  perhaps.” 

“And  that  brings  me  to  a most  astounding 
conclusion:  the  Renstrar,  Davy,  is  human — 
actually  human.  I feel  that  I am  indebted 
to  him.” 

“No  doubt.” 

“And  I should  like  to  have  him  know  it.” 

“Here,  back  away  from  that!”  cried  Davy, 
in  alarm.  “Don’t  you  go  near  him!” 

But  Paddy  was  so  full  of  gratitude  that  it 
had  to  find  expression  in  some  way.  He  did 
not  go  to  the  Registrar,  but,  meeting  the 
latter  on  the  street,  he  grasped  him  warmly 
by  the  hand  and  murmured,  “I  thank  you. 


sir.”  Then,  remembering  what  Davy  had 
said  about  his  aversion  to  thanks,  he  hurried 
on. 

The  Registrar  looked  after  him  in  amazed 
displeasure.  “ Sarcastic  young  jackanapes!” 
he  muttered. 

Paddy,  quite  unconscious  of  this,  let  his 

fratitude  carry  him  even  further.  He  now 
ept  to  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  Davy  Crane. 

“The  Registrar,”  he  argued,  “has  been 
good  to  me,  and  the  only  way  I can  show 
my  appreciation  is  to  be  good  myself.” 

This  was  not  only  annoying;  it  became 
genuinely  disturbing  as  time  went  on.  Davy, 
could  see  serious  trouble  ahead. 

“He’ll  think  he’s  been  hit  by  a brick  when 
the  real  report  goes  in,”  reasoned  Davy 
“and  his  father  will  stand  on  his  head  ana 
roar.”  The  mental  picture  made  him  shud- 
der. “They’ll  get  after  the  Registrar,  and 
then — Oh,  I’ve  just  got  to  lead  Paddy  into 
some  scrape  that  will  justify  what’s  going  to 
happen.  ...  I wish  to  thunder,”  he  con- 
cluded, unhappily,  “that  I'd  never  gone  into 
this  high-finance  game.  It's  too  hard  on  the 
nerves.” 

Again  he  was  following  precedent,  for 
many  a man  is  assailed  by  personal  regret 
in  the  moment  of  financial  victory. 

And  Paddy  would  not  be  led;  he  was 
painfully  good.  Not  only  was  he  practically 
perfect  in  deportment,  but,  having  nothing 
else  to  do  now,  he  actually  studied.  It  was 
all  for  the  Registrar,  he  said. 

“And  the  Registrar  getting  ready  to ‘can' 
him,  no  doubt r moaned  Davy.  “Oh,  what 
will  the  harvest  be?” 

Then,  just  before  the  end  of  the  semester 
the  Registrar  sent  for  Paddy.  Davy  heard 
of  it,  but  not  in  time  to  see  Paddy  first. 
However,  Paddy  looked  him  up  immediately 
afterward.  Davy  knew  he  w'ould.  Davy 
was  even  thinking  of  making  a running  jump 
over  into  the  next  county,  as  he  ruefully  ex- 
pressed it  to  himself,  but  he  was  afraid  Paddy 
could  outjump  him. 

“Go  easy,  Paddy,  go  easy!”  he  pleaded, 
backing  behind  his  study  table  when  Paddy 
appeared  in  the  doorway.  “Don't  get  ex- 
ated!” 

“Excited?”  repeated  Paddy.  “Do  I look 
excited  ? It  seems  to  me  I'm  cool  enough.” 

“Why,  yes,”  agreed  the  flustered  youth — 
“yes,  you  are.  And  that’s  right,  too.  Some 
fellows  would  get  excited,  but  it  never  pays. 
I suppose  he  told  you?” 

“Oh  yes,  he  told  me.” 

“Well,  I did  it,”  confessed  Davy. 

“Did  what?”  asked  Paddy. 

“Why — why — I don’t  know  just  what,  but 
I did  it.  I mean.  I'm  responsible.  What  did 
he  say?” 
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VVar-Tf mi  Washington 

BffE,  arrival  by  railway  ; wait;  jm  fat.  b>p^;  iF  st'curiiijpt  a taxi- 

v^t  tbi  nariob’s:  capital  . cshv  a parif  of  ona*  you  can  nlake 

t«>;take  piacfe  in  a: : ac^iaiirt^  swapitories  conccrn- 

doujl  r^" yager  and  sm«t-  ing  the  ih.tr^edi|i'ly  dimealties,  dangers, 
itiE  hlacks.  pilgrimage  Washing- 

called  Red-C^ps.,^*  tchw'^td,  . ,|yA¥^s  h^  that  two 

ivho  erw {reted  foit;  the , |ya  enectunteted  who  had 

priyllege  of  carrying  : yOuf  ; hand-bag.  fpr  their  suit- 

tiRder  the?f jpbrt ito  rtumetoiis . caw.  Haying;  aft  a four  hours*  search 
willinc  taxicrah^  cifclmg  like-  gray  dovc^,  throRgly  hotels  and  board- 

waited  to  hear  you  tflhotely  behind  rhe  ing»hooi^^h^  a 

desks  df  tvhtcb  ydaye  gigrks;  ftwsth  in  gif urkid?  Bat^  were 

you  ydth  s^i-Sbuthebn  lxtjspjtalicy>^  Those 

*‘ Other  tithesi^'^hec  yUiihorhsflTlou  t#tc  ■ 

your  iivvh  pip  nnw^r  ' And  like  a 

& Br<3ijiicr».  All  Rights  Reserved. 


race  apart,  fabulous^  lite  ihe  god  Ini* 
portao^  ^ .wften  ;«n)  Jr*  secure  c«»ts 

tn  tb®  i<s4i'6S*  piftor  pr  iindcr  the  tele- 
gf apb  cpitn lefi  vVhile  )ii&ss  greaif  people 
are  glad  ffif  a go.  ar  bdbard-^tapVe 
when  the  bal|is  are  and  the  lights 

The  congestion  In’, 

equally  ncitahife  .A  triend  ’ld  need  is 
al«'ayjs  a fticiid  oulced^j  biu  tn 

Watdimgfon^\Vashir^g?#t*^ 

Tty  is  ^tretii:h!^  altniiit ; til; ■^he:l>r^a king 
point; ' U Khau^ted  'hoites^^  ^TPsIv^-tii' ^ 
peace  ainii  qalt*  of  bfevv  fot  is  .few 

tlay-s  V rest ; andvcotne:  bay  t-ri  'odly ; 'tia'.-linid; 
that  iji,  thfef  abscb<?(^  f ti^nrjs  havy  O^ctti 
pred ' ;dl'  bhyi; ;S|jafe'’tbdi!n.!i;'  bsi 
rhtniiselves  bpoR  defehaefeiS  b.ntie^ 
in  chajf^e.^  who  Had  k»Wwii 
ored:  abd  -M 

aggravated  i'dsys,'.iath^^^ 
turn  thertf  oitt  to 

. pa  f knt  -oi'  ■•'  guyfefSi.'  : 'Ibeie  ■ l«i  s1r>cy.^- 

dejuhtfejes;  one . 

who  .is  acTually:  hain'ng  ihc iworfetbeVi^^^ 


TUB  VVfftibt;  iXAIIOis;  «AS  r'E'#E*Slp<BD  TO  uve  IN  WASTHNOTiaN 


Go  gle 


to  leaf  down  partJtferis  and  .redTu^c  tadr 
icaUy  Itfee  nifehbet  ^ i»  her^ 

house*  She  fejfptesScij  thtff^  however, 
that  her  friends  will 

enlatged  quarters  into  dooni tor and 
qonte  in  even  greacM  iTUpibers.  Every 
Arnciican  wbc«  yatv  must  now  live  at  the 
every  onfewh 

stantly  yfelt  : there;  AVa^hjngtUh^  is  now 
.the  n a tion's  housing  ;pr«bjefh,  its  con- 

','  gc>'t:cd,distric(;vl-_  V ■■  ’._y.,.; 

. The.re'fs  a b^’isfeihgton  that 

ife  the  excess  tax'  upon  -■w.'Uf  pwftts  is  . 
jfedperly  aditisred  it/wld feal- 
td  the  yapital  >vhb 

■ .’hBhfJ.'Vi  w'OrtE  i'W^  decadle's  waS;  ..This? 
ci’ufih  for  .housfcs,  feirtiished  ot  tinfu^; 
hfeb^di  paid  for  them, 

hdyb;  b^  One  'Waslilng^ 

; i? toiyhtd  febd  moved  into  a charm- 

: fft^  hurii^^  residence  wKieh  cost 

;;;her;^.JOiG3»:^to  sorely  tempted 

by  an  oifet  of  J^i§,QOO  for  it  for  tliis  past 

Hrigir^il  Ts . 

."■I  OF  iv:icn 


A raOPUSlON  OF  OUR  OWN  UNIFORMS  AND  THOSE  OF  OUR  AUtlES 


winter’s  season ! Prices  were  not  so  fan- 
tastic last  spring:  Urquc  quaUrque  bead 
those  who  heard  the  call  of  the  capital 
in  April  and  closed  with  the  owners  then. 
As  winter  set  in  and  in  a passionate 
November  the  whole  nation  determined 
to  live  in  Washington,  house-hunting 
became  a strenuous  game.  The  forgot- 
ten, sleepy,  pleasant  parts  of  the  town 
which  lie  toward  the  Capitol  from  the 
haunts  of  fashion  were  invaded.  The 
lovely  older  city  across  the  ravine  was 
remembered,  and  “combing Georgetown 
for  houses,”  as  it  was  technically  termed, 
became  a leading  outdoor  sport — fash- 
ionable ladies  hunted  a home  as  in  other 
days  a fox.  And  some,  touched  with 
hysteria,  even  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
living  in  those  unexplored  districts 
northeast  and  southeast  of  the  Capitol. 

Any  one  having  a furnished  house  to 
let  is  strategically  in  a very  strong  posi- 
tion, and  can  demand  things  of  prospec- 
tive tenants  which  are  not  ordinarily 


considered  in  these  dull  transactions. 
Three  young  men  from  Chicago  were 
last  autumn  taking  an  apartment  from 
an  agreeable  w'oman,  Avho  said  to  them 
with  a light,  coquettish  laugh,  just  as 
the  lease  vvas  to  he  signed: 

“Of  course  you  understand  that  I’m 
to  be  hostess  at  all  your  dinner  parties,” 
They,  laughing  too,  took  up  the  joke. 
“Oh,  of  cour.se,”  they  answered.  “Of 
course.” 

“ But  I mean  it,”  she  went  on.  “And 
it’s  been  put  in  the  lease,” 

And  she  did  mean  it,  and  they  refused 
to  sign  and  did  not  get  the  flat! 

If  the  impression  has  been  given  that 
Washington  now  consists  wholly  of 
pie  who  came  there  last  week  toliv^e,  this 
IS  exactly  what  is  meant.  The  old 
Washington  and  the  old  Washingtonians 
now  sw'im  like  the  debris  on  a spring 
flood.  Some,  of  course,  having  let  their 
houses  advantageously,  have  retired  on 
a competence  and  are  gone  altogether. 


Go  gle 


iQiralfi 


re  here  still  they / thtNes?;  York  way.  Inhabitants  of  that 
?Sie^ss,CuUy  put  provincial  seaport  who  had  migrated  to 

banks  of  the  Potomac  may  have 
Mattered  themselves  that  this  was  done 
:k'aaM'3iy);i9t7>  so  that  they  should  not  feel  h'ontesick, 
one  this  spring,  but  it.  was  merely  another  authentic 
fer  of  an  earlj''  note  in  the  metropolitan  picture.  In 
^ . ^ a place  the  housing  problem  if  in- 

dip  population  deed  nvj  jokev  'T'he/re  is  t alk  of  the  GuV- 
g *03100.  I Evj^  ettxmehts  hirllding,  dowpi  by  the  Pott>- 
sJackening  a bit^  piap,  huge  harradts  to  Shelter,  for  ex- 
five  ihpupaotl  a ample,  fifty  thousand  young  lady  sren- 


EROS  i>  lU-O-rsisH^^AsO  uv  3i.vB: 


rooofiii  This  maKef  a metropoKK^^i^^  ogtaphyrs.  . And  equally  moostrous  ac- 
ahd  provides  B "'HoaiSing  popularitm commjidatioti  every 

fc^side  which , the  fafpipif.  fioatersr”  pf  kind  of  hefper In  the 
York  almrifft machine  of  war. 
tfipce.  \YasluitgtPh  has.^rseyk  been  jusk  niw;  Washington  is  swamped, 
thrjpgbt  3 “i-heatgr-towni"^  But . this  Its  mconvc.rdjsHces^a^  are 

last  winter,^  while-  thi?  p1ayho  else'--  UP  godless  talev  The  telcphonc  scrvicois 
vvhertr  have  bijep  sparely  pscfoniked,.  chaotic,  soPietimes  almost  non-existent, 
tho^  of  the  rapital’-rrCi^^e:  ahrn>)it  The  com pany  . does  not  exaggerate  when? 

” the  metropolis  ’’--7h-iitT/  lwe«i|tonciU<^-  appealmg^^^h^  by  placards  in 

ously  and  pmfitaldy  fihed;.  .aud'i->  cne  street-caTf  it;  assures  young  women 
enccs  -aro  eosmc^pohihu  Work  in  yhe,  exthi nge.  is  a gemime 

VVill  the  day  ever  ftune  when  they  y try  patriotic  service  to  pne^s  txUintry.  The 
it  uii  the  dog  ” in  Ktiw  York  hefote  :theY^  ethfiet.-carsj^  with  a cruel  in- 

risk  the  AVa.tIutjgttjWtan  ycydiet-?^^  gJUiuity  fut  ef<v?c-p»rking,  are?  crotvded 

Ip  become'  th  a wiay  thai  wcudd  dr*'  credit  even  to 

agreeably 

she  felt : risk  it,  T fpE-  dih  ratted? 

begun  to  streets— qVfe  id  , #5i»ds  corifided  to  'theni  wiy  bk  consad- 
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} ihfe ' aV«seoce 

:' ww  ■ : fi,d<! ' ' ■ . hM®  ■ 

'J|^^.#;:'>;U^^  at : ■ that 

in>S.''i'« Vertrentes  affc  ratfKT  a. 

of  pruk'  wv  AYasiKmgi 
tpii  •,  rLfcy  proye  LoMi*;the  AS^c 
. L ftSi  Ola of  JisKmgrdn  a 
l*'Lv'Jjty  at  last.  Voi»  rtniwst 
n(ir  vtlMise  the  poor  tckphniie 
.■•yppator  l)<?ca«.se  she  is  the 
jp  the  world-^tbfse 
Sr>;AVir  times  and  tMs  js  the 
rii/rionN  war  capital  and  she 
.iS.thfe  nation 's  war  operafCtf. 

The  deep  tbipg;  behind  tjiis 
Washingtonian  pride  in  the 
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towii’s  concision  is  the  fsct  that  here  older  h«ji^ings  oi  tEe  (^y:e)m 
at'least  the  war  is  the  only  thing  which  t^keri  cm,  a ne\v  Jttw>K  of  solidity  and  age^ 
is  beiDg  talked  of,  thought  of,  done,  and,  thefivhice  shaft:  of 
To  this  condlcion  many  of  us  believe  Monu'hienfc  se«jOi  to  a neweri 

the  whoie  country  must  and  will  come,  Mallei'  blue.  And  all  history 

But  meanwhile.  Washington  is,  as  it  wanderk  by  u|:»on  the  : 

has  nevet  been  before,  the  nation’s  real  Ce^^irtuli5tatib.n: has 
interest  incarnate,  the  real  center^  the  pnljlust  begtin,  and  ytfC,  teiurning  fro 
real,  beating  heart  of  MS,  The  phrase  on.  the  capital,  the  Chicagoan,  the  Bos- 
every'body’s  lips  is  chat  /'America  has  toman,  the  Philadelphian,  eveivtheNew- 


T«e  nijLtfrn'iXVR'iorBU^^  tw,  s stATB/Or  sikue 


a real  . Sbi-oe,  who  have  Yorker,  , cap  drcatty /^e^^ulhely  feel  that 

known  the  hid ' Ullage  his  awn  town  Jb^pravincial.'  hres  of 

ash  dbuhtidgly  /w'heth^  It  will  go  on  patriotism  may  hUnv  biight  there,  and 
being  the  eaphaHvhen  pc^jS  shall  have  tbe«e  great  cities  may  he  dome  vast  and 
come.>  But’  nti  One  dgmes  It  chat  title  > pnble  work  fttr  the  war,  vet  aTAyashing- 
nowiv  ' ; . , - ton  is  the  central  flame  in  which,  so  we 

There  ate  sraristh'S  la  plenrY  cd' xhope,  cver)''thlng  may  he-  fused  to  that 
work  heing  done  tuid  /he  y^irker^  sum-^  ope  grrat  achievement  of  victory.  It 
mooed  thither  to  do  lt.  But  it  is  iKit  seenrs  as  if  half  the  men  you  fawi’W  at 
the  purpose  hcre  t/j  deal  at  length  in  SVashingtofiT-.  ahd 

them.  The  poi|int<t  iw  mude  Vs  that  fh?  ttvb-^irds  cT.the,  \Tomcn.  Yes,  it  h 
fact  that  there  ii a n6vvW'ash»ngt{>ft  and  real  capital,/ And  it{i»  the  ontyAihjori- 
y real  capital  is  in  the  air;  you  feel  it  pore  Anbrlcun  ertyy'  for,  thanks  to  the 
everywhere,  as  you  just  walk  the  streets,  notice  j^ulntions-  of  the  Dtst  niirt  of 
or  crass  the  great  squares  that  face  the  Colombia^  *t  is  tho  only  one  where  there 
White  House/and  the  Capitol.  It  is  in  are  no  Germany,  . - , 

the  air  as  spring  is  in  the  ait.;  this  new  At- the  Ve»y  mprrtentthftt  wfcweni^into 
sense  of  pttwer  and  pride.  The  lovely  the  w.tf  adepti  ip  the  pleasures  of  the 


SOME  WAURIOKS  AND  OTHERS 


social  life,  many  of  them  ladies  of  the 
highest  fashion,  saw  at  once  that  Wash- 
ington was  from  then  on  the  rendezvous, 
the  country’s  center..  Decency  forbade 
that  any  one  should  say  that  the  season 


there  would  be  “ fun,”  but  it  was  quite 
permissible  to  prophesy  that  it  would  be 
‘’interesting.”  (Never,  it  may  be  as- 
serted, has  one  word  done  more  valiant 
seridce 


than  this.  Speak 


I 
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drawing-room  or  stop  the  first  stranger 
w!w>m  yotx  nsieet  in  the  street  and  you 
will  be  told  that  Washington  is  "inter- 
esting.”) AH  through  May  and  June  of 
T0i7  it  was  bewildering  to  find  what,  a 
multitude  of  reasons  there  w'ere  which 
i)Mdc  residence  in  Washington  during 
the  year  that  was  to  come  imperative. 
Some  ladies  had  lost  their 
husbands,  or  had  mislaid  ■, 
or  divorced  them,  Stime 
were  recovering  from  net-, 
vous  break-downs.  Some 
were,  just  going  into 
mounring  for  a favorite 
maiden  amM:«  Some  just 
contingiout  of  it  for  a third 
<ousin  by  niarriage.  Some 
wanted  t»>  red'^enrate  their 
houses  and  thought  it  wise 
to  move  to  Washington  ru 
get  opt  of  the  workmen's 
Way.  Some  felt  that  it 
might  be  cheaper  at  the 
capicaly  some  that  it  might 
he  dearer.  Some  Umged  to 
work,  others  needed  a 
complete  rest.  Some  had 
children  convalescing  from 
the  measles.  One  reason 
. was  as  good  as  anorher  for 
moving  Upon  Washington. 

There:  were,  of  cou  rse, 
also  people  who  legitimate-- 
ly  had  to  be  there.  And  the 
result  was  iromediate, 

Washington  replaced  Newport  as  the 
summer  capital  hi  the  twintling  of 
an  eye,  (Even  noiv  it  is  the  only  place 


OVU  fNDUSTBV  I'rtC-  W.ikR 
UAS  KOT  .APrECTRD 


figured  fnagnificeorly  in  all  early  nine- 
teenth-century albums  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  America,  but  had  for  many 
decides  poured  : neglected  down  their 
rocks  until  the  first  war  - summer  re- 
discovered tbewi..  Indeed,  the  great 
rediscovery  that  came  with  the  warm 
summer  nights  was  the  half-forgotten 
beauty'  of  Washington  it- 
self. To  stand  on  the  ter- 
race of  the  Capitol  by 
moonlight  is  for  any  Amer- 
ican a thrilling  experience; 
you  are  stirred  by  the 
sheer  beaurr  nfrhe  W'hire- 
domed  building  itself  and 
by  the  cloud  of  mernories 
which  shimmers  in  the  air 
about.  There  is  no  pleas- 
anter place  to  be  rui 
Aruerican  in. 

Summer  passed  and  the- 
town  became  even  murv 
crowded.  Lads  in  khakii 
began  tx)  appear,  not  inore 
of  them,  indeed,  than 
strolled  tb rough  other 
cjties’_  streets,  yet  . seen  bj? 
W’ashirtgtontans--3t  least . 
so  they  imagined^jn . a 
whiter  light,  a.s  soott  f.o  he 
part  of  that  firing-lifiiff  to 
which  all  this  huge 
chincry  wKieH  was  slowly 
Cr»nritng  mtn  rnovcrfiwit  at 
Washington  was  only  sitp- 
plemwtarj'^  and  servant.  Evet^Hyhc're 
the  sight  of  the  yiyiing,  g.iy,  and  gallant 
and  heautiijiJ,  risking  death  fi.tr  tHe  sake 


where  there  are  men  enough  for  srxcial  tif  those  lefi;  behind,  makts;  the  specr..j{or 

putposes.  In  New  York  four  queens  of  proud  and  happy  ihrinigh  h«  tears.  Bur 
society  Were  knowm  last  winter  to  go  perhaps  larerj  W'hen  the  huge  machinery 
to  the  opera  with  only  one  man.)  It  svas  foimd  tfl  be  gotng  too  slowly  for  the 
was  discovered  last  year  that  in  a^ree-  sakTy  of  y<mth  in  carnp  and  in  the 
able,  and  interesting  society  even  TV  ash-  trencheSj,  ofa  slim,  srr.tighr  boy 

tngton's  heat  was  not  quite  intolerable,  in  kTaki:  creissinK  a pretty  square,  more 
The  town,  every  one  has  always  knf<w% 
coines!  to  be  of  an  erichan  ting  leafy 
beauty  in  the  late  spring.  The  great 
drives  and  walks  by  the  soft  greemgray 
waters  of  the  Potomac,  bordered  by 
plantations  of  iris  ^nd  wild  azakst,  are 
incomparable  in  out  land:  Yoii  can 
swim  in  the  liver-— this  was  an.  agreeable 
surprise— you  caji  camie  upart  it.  .Atid 


ip  TVashjrt^ton  ?hau  any  where  else,  sent 
a sharp  pant  thpiugh  the  heart. 

Our  (nvn  uniiorm  there  was  in  profu- 
sk»n.  But^thnse  <tf  our  allie-s;  t»M>.  Each 
great  mission  from  ahwtad  syemed,  as  it 
vycot,  to  leave  a fcvv 'soldier^nicp  beliind. 
Eiyglish  in  amart..  easv'-httvrrg  brown, 
with  an  occ^iohal\k'arWl-  hand  around 
^ the  cap-  ITendr  .tn<t  liylij&ns  in  the 

only  a few' miles  up--strcam  be.the  fijrgot-  gayer  colors  they  permit  themselves 
ten  Great  Falls  of  the  Potpmaci  which  .c:  


upon  parade.  They  make  the  picture 
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livelier  iind  rhore  ccismopoUtajn.  This 
tiew,  hastily  iisserpbjed  mefropolitan 
Washington  is,  less  th.no  the  old  village, 
accustofhed  to  foreign  ways.  A whole 
theater  audience  b as  heeu  held  spell- 
hoiind  during  an  watching  a 

dashing  F* renth  ofScer  make  his  way  to  a 
hox  and  there  bend  over  and  fciss  a 
lovely  lady's  hand,  HoW ' the  Atlantic 
narrows  at  such  a sight  ih  one  ^ 
American  play  houses! 


tion,  as  elscwherev  has  ruined  the  club 
and  naade  th^  Jliomei  for  the  homes  of 
Washingrop  had  cellars^  etoelcedi 
so  it  proved,  a long  time  focottie^ 

crusty  gmifemen,  formerly  genial  only* 
by  club  harSr  Will  Inirry  thirsttiy  from 
them  to  the  heJovfed^^  a^ 
mestic  hteside.  You  aray  dine  out  al- 
nv3st  anywhere  In  Washington  witbout 
fear  of  any  unusual  flood  of  ice-water. 

N(r  one  has  dinner  parties  notv,  but 


There  are  other  ahihicmw  th<>,  arid  everybody  has  people  in  to  dine.  There 
they  grew  more  numerous  as  the  seasott  is  :»  difference,  and  it  is  an  admirable 
advanced.  They  are  worn  by  what  change.  You  go  out  to  dinner  only 
might  be  termed  the  civilian  or  non-  secotularilv  to  amuse  yourself  (thougn 
fighting  army  and  navy.  Intelligence  incidentalfy  you  do  amuse  yoitrself  more 
departmefit  people,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men,  than  ofyfla).  Y'^ou  gc»  but  to  talk;  about 
tran.spprt  «.>ffici;!l8“-all  have  trim  suits  the  war  and  the  day's  war  news:  arid  the 
which  to  the  untrained  and  bedatzled  nightV war  scandal.  ; ^ 

eye  seern  Uke  those  worn,  by  the  bravest  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  any  one, 
of  fighting  meu.  These  are  worn  by  even  the  lightest>fninded,  should  talk  of 


brave  men,  too,  and  true,  giving  their 
services  freely  and  devotedly.  And  the 
wearing  of  uniforms  is  not  the  individ- 
ual choice  of  those  chid  in  tbestn,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  modest  Americans  to 


anything  else.  There  are,  it is  true,  dark 
rumors  of  an  old  unregenerate  gay  set,  a 
relic  of  ijn[te*be!tufn  days,  which  still 
meets  to  talk  nonsense  and  accomplish 
folly.  But  these  reu in  they  do 


be  yirC'ud  of  and  to  ask  to  dinner,  at  take  place,  are  as 'secret  as. the  meetings 

.L  r of  the  eariy  Christians  in  the  eatacombs 

of  Rijfne-^th(3ugh  doubtless  otherwise 


which  feast  their  costume  is  a pictu- 
tesfpie  and  desirable  feature  of  the  mise 
in  ichie,  ■ 

Even  to  speak  of  the  evening  meal 
seems'to  bring  back  the  old  Washington 
of  dinner  parties.  And  h^re  it  seems 
inevitable  that  there  should  I*  an  inter- 
Jude  dealing  with  the  driving  of  the 
Demon  Rum  from  the  .District.  But  the 
subject,  tieated  exhaustively,  is  epic. 
Here  it  may  only  be  said  that  prohibi- 


C-> 


Wit  '---;  j; ' ■ ' 


.A  LITTLE  BETTER  TllAN  AITTIVG  I'P  .ALL  NIGHT 


far  differeHt.  No,  as--"tbaiik  God  J-yit 
should  bo,  th6  warp  of  Washihgt«jn»an 
social  exiffteoce  IS  thc-wn r and,  more  than 
that,  America's  part  in  it. 

The  country's  going  to  war  has,  almost 
paradoxically,  accentuated  the  capital’s 
Americanism.  The  sense  that  the  coun- 
try is  at  last  definitely  part  of  the  giyat 
world  has  made  everything  that  has  to 
do  with  the  country 
seem  more  worth 
while.  Young  men 
from  the  eraba^'es 
are,  of  course,  the 
fashion  as  always— 
but  not  all  the  fasli- 
ion.  Congressmen 
were  never  so  well 
thought  of,  and  in- 
deed any  one  frorri 
any  department  of 
the  Government  is 
in  demand  who 
give  one  hit  of  10^ 
mcmation,  add  one 
line  fo  the  great 
picture  of  the 
at  war.  Every  one 
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is  caught  in  the  rising  wave  qf  the  To  varj'  things  there  were,  of  course, 

pairiotism.  How  antiquated  already  spy  stories,  high  officials  fcund  drugged 
seems  the.  «tory  of  the  sweet  T*hitader»  near  mysteriouK  iHephenc  wires  over 
phia  debut  ante  of  nnly  a few  years  which^  so  the  order  was,  any  question  on 
vvho  studied  French  diligently  all  jsufn^  t^  secret  subject  wfquid  receive 

mcr  beeaas<i  her  fainily  wvre  taking  the  War  or  Na\^'  Departments 

to  Washinji^bO  for  the  eotnihg;  winter  and  an  immediate  and  rotnplete  reply, 
she  imagined  she  ^Hvould  speak  si>  little  .From  time  to  time,  too,  you  would  Se 
Et^Ush  there’'!  solemnly  assured  at  tea  that  Soahd-so 

TTie  passion  for  V inside  infdrmatiq^^^  had  been  shot  as  a traitor,  only  to;  meet 

which  has  alw  ays  Beeh  him  that  evening  at  dinner. 

Washington ^syis  now  more  ; ■ There  would  he  trifling 

violent  than  ever/  If  a^  stories,  too,  of  hints  and 

evening  party  you-  see  the  v suggestions  sent  in  from 

ycfy  silliest  and  most  ftirta-  ^ people  in  every  nook  and 

tfOUs  lady  present  luring  a aimer  of  the  land.  Some 

-member  of  the- Upper  House  f j»''  tried,  for  example,  to 

CO  some  seciuded  and  cp?y  . get  tothcSurgcon-Generars 

nbok  you  can  be  sure  that  ear  the  interesting  stotj' of 

k \ Is  only  that  jf-l  how  a -woman  in  Michigan 

bending  him  with  fi  f froze  both  her  ears,  but  by 

her  very  soul  in  her  eyes,  . •/  . Vt'af  - -*  holding  them  in  corn-meal 

say, ‘’0h,  dear  SenUtor,  do.  : mush  for  three  days  saved 

tejl  me  an  interesting  secret  \ . Vl  them!  Not  verj”  useful  to 

about  the  Wat  r.’  ^ ^ Pershingontheivinterfir- 

The  secrets  that  are  ban-  Iv ing-line  perhapsi  And 

died  aNwt  evety  day  are  W ladiefous;yet  fouching,  too, 

not  wry  , -I  ;f  W'bea.  you  t h i n k chat  by 

they  ar*  iuteyysri^^  | sending  thk  information  to 

To  c5talbgUb;thiito,  eve^^  V J 

enurnefat^:  A \ where  was  trying  to  do  his 

to  wwv  vA 

war,  Various  sorts  qf  gpv-  . The  gossip  of  the  great 

ernmental  a c t i V i t y have  tnu  mvA«  WAttKia  ai.<we  enlisted  and  drafted  army 
their  vogue  as  the  months  Lyy  .foish  **  pame  m to  the  capital 

go  by,  F'ood  con.servation  was  endle,\s.  It  made  the 

was  enormously  the  rage  at  picture  of  war  pronararions 

first,  some  houses  saving,  others  W'ith  human.  huroorouSi,  patneti'e  by 

a pjycry  Htimbr  attempririff  see  turns.  It  also  gave  to  nipplt  gathered 
how  tushy  kinds  of  food  cqulo  he  piled  in  a well-iegulated,  sopnisticated  tow  n 
upori  tme  pdafce  w that  the  tlsrt'e--course  like  Washington  a new  sense  of  the 
dirinor  risuid  bh  as  old  extent  of  their  country  and  of  how‘  the 

seveti^Ourse,  Then  the  housing  problem  new  army  was  drawn  from  unknown 
earner  >nb>  fasbiork  interest  . in  it  being  or  forgotten  corners  of  the  vast  land, 
pnffiably-  stimulated  by  One  boy-  from  the  Florida  Everglades 

pieitt's  threat  of  bkllfctl.ug  sten«;tgirapbcrs  Avai  c^&bri:fd  rif  ha  ve  ,su  he 

and  telephoim  girls  up<m  the  private,  arrivea  at  NoriUtik  in  Virginia  that  he 
resjdeiices  of  the  tfosm.  Then  for  awhile  vvai  akeady'in  .f  ranee,  and  to  haye  askeif 
the  vciesttifiV'mVthpds  which  "defec-  eagfirly  at  onot?  to  be  led  against  the 
tives”  ate  weeded  not  of  the  Narional  ' Oerma  Another,  a mounuirt  hov; 
Army  occupied  leisure  hours/  The  ex-  from  4we  of  those  maccesribJe  valley.v  of 
aniinaCion  questions  were  put  of  an  Relnucky  dr  TcnnciS'Ce,  w'as  said  to  ha  ve 
ievenlng  to  guests  eager  to  test  ihchi-  hVed  , in  such  remote  Arcadian  igtwrautc 
Reives.  As  to  results^fortunateiy^  m thai  when  asked  who  was  now- the  Prest^ 
American  hostess  has  eydf  dared  iiin  the  debt  of  the  country  allawed' it  might 
risk  of  W'eeding  defectives  cut  of  djiiner  mdsFlikely  be  hlt'-Ein^ln,  It  is  perhaps 
parties.  permitted  one  to  believe,  without 


IT  es  TO  CQMW.AIK  OF  IN^ONVeillSSCEf 


-that  a maiii  jnRtglw  fiiijif  as  wdt  of  North 'CaTcjlfn^  TjvjsK^rtoi  trfin^’t  tQ 
undef  f he  one  leader  sj*  Ondej  ihe  05her»  the  GosernOr  of  South  CafoKfta  his  %Tllr 
T^he  boy  littew  hc  vvasAnterWan,  and  WJSs  known  observation, 
ready  for  any  %h,rtiig  >^iwcH  that  en-^  For  a long  time,  during  the  early  part 


r:T>RMi?8iy  or  ; roe 

P'fcB&S-^'NCl'i'il  OF 
■<  xH'isr-tto:»wE  ^ 
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they  generally  knew  that  the  man 
around  the  corner  was  making  rather  a 
fool  of  himself.  Even  the  man  in  the 
street-car  talking  to  his  neighbor  had  his 
comic  anecdote  — it  was  there  that  it 
was  heard  asserted  that  a certain  new 
department  or  committee  or  commission 
had  found  it  necessary  to  have  a “board 
of  grammarians”  to  correct  the  letters 
as  dictated  by  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment— or  committee  or  commission. 
The  man  in  the  street-car  laughed,  yet 
he  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  would 
be  better  if  the  “board  of  grammarians” 
dictated  the  original  letters.  These 
were  the  days  when,  for  example,  it  was 
satirically  announced  that  somebody  in 
ship-building  had  finally  rushed  the  an- 
chors through  so  that  they  would  be 
ready  at  least  a year  in  advance  of  the 
ships. 

You  came  away  from  Washington  in 
those  days  feeling  that  everything  was 
going  wrong.  Away  from  it,  you  got  a 
perspective  which  at  the  capital  itself 
you  were  too  close  to  everything  to  see. 
Perhaps  even  on  the  train  you  met  some 
man  who  told  you  of  a marvelous  build- 
ing which  the  Government  had  actually 
erected,  twenty-eight  acres  under  one 
roof,  and  the  foremen  directing  the  con- 
struction on  horseback.  Or  you  would 
learn  of  some  unknown  port  upon  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  where  thirty  ships  were 
on  the  ways.  A little  distance  away 


from  the  capital  you  realized  that  prob- 
ably at  no  period  in  the  world’s  history 
has  any  governmental  machinery  been 
so  suddenly  called  upon  for  such  a gigan- 
tic increase  in  its  working  power.  Never 
before  has  there  been  so  much  to  do, 
or  so  much  money  to  do  it  with.  Is  it 
strange  that  for  a time  no  one  in  Wash- 
ington could  think  in  anything  less  than 
millions  ? There  was  a whirlpool  of  con- 
fusion and  an  orgy  of  spending.  Yet 
with  it  all,  the  great  current  of  destiny 
moved  on. 

And  Washington  itself  when,  as  win- 
ter came,  it  began  to  set  its  house  in 
order,  sounded  a deep  note  of  shame, 
abjuration,  and  a determination  at  last 
clear-eyed  to  be  a worthy  capital  of  an 
embattled  nation.  You  caught  again 
the  sense  that  here  by  the  Potomac^  as 
of  old,  there  throbbed  the  country’s 
heart.  You  felt  that  Washington  was 
the  country,  and  was  to  be  roused  and 
brought  fully  into  action  as  the  whole 
vast  land  was  roused.  And  you  knew, 
somehow,  that  as  the  country  slowly 
shook  itself  and  swore  by  its  memories 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln  and  of 
all  the  line  of  great  men  whose 
ghosts  might  be  watching  their  be- 
loved Republic  it  would  win  victory 
against  the  evil  thing  that  threatened 
the  world,  so  Washington  the  city, 
white  in  shining  coat  of  war,  would  lead 
the  attack. 


Defeat 

BY  JESSIE  B.  RITTENHOUSE 

All  the  gifts  I did  not  ask 

Life  came  and  brought  to  me. 
Until  I stood  amazed  before 
Such  prodigality; 

And  yet  I failed  in  my  one  task. 

In  my  one  enterprise — 

I could  not  keep  the  hre  alight 
Within  your  eyes. 
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E might  take  him  in 
here.  There  are  cer- 
tainly rooms  enough.” 

The  thought  flashed 
up  suddenly  in  Profes- 
sor Hilliard’s  mind  and 
he  launched  it  toward 
faced  him  across  the 
dinner-table,  now  a bare  expanse  of  white 
linen  except  for  their  two  coffee-cups. 
As  Professor  Hilliard  began  to  revolve 
the  .idea,  rapidly  visioning  it  from  va- 
rious angles,  it  became  the  more  pleas- 
ing to  him. 

“I  shall  speak  to  Sharpe  about  it  to- 
morrow,” he  announced,  with  decision. 
“It  will  be  a splendid  arrangement.” 

“ But  would  he  accept  ?”  queried  Mrs. 
Hilliard,  a little  dismayed  by  this  abrupt 
shattering  of  all  precedent,  which  her 
husband’s  proposal  implied.  And  yet 
she  was  not  unaccustomed  to  these  sud- 
den impulsive  decisions  on  the  part  of 
Hilliard,  in  which  her  own  prompt  acqui- 
escence would  be  taken  for  granted. 

“Of  course  he’ll  accept.”  There  was 
just  the  faintest  smile  on  Hilliard’s  lips 
at  the  thought  of  Gordon  Sharpe  not 
accepting.  ‘‘He  can’t  go  on  living  in 
Bruce  Hall,  with  the  workmen  pulling 
the  place  down  around  his  ears,  and 
there  are  so  few  places  in  town  where  the 
younger  men  of  the  faculty  can  board 
decently.” 

“I  was  only  wondering,”  interposed 
Judith,  a little  uncertainly — “would  Mr. 
Sharpe  feel  quite  at  ease  in  coming  here? 
I don’t  believe,  Robert,  that  he’s  ac- 
customed to  living  — just  as  we  do. 
Wouldn’t  he — ” 

Professor  Hilliard  regarded  his  young 
wife  indulgently  as  she  hesitated  and 
then  strove  to  reframe  her  thought.  He 
permitted  himself  a moment’s  contem- 
plation of  her  gown,  which,  like  every- 
thing about  Judith  Hilliard,  was  ex- 
quisite. During  the  seven  years  of  their 
wedded  life  he  had  experienced  a con- 
stant, satisfying  pleasure  in  her  youthful 


charm,  which,  at  twenty-nine,  still  shone 
effulgent.  Although  forty-three  himself, 
he  had  never  regretted  that  he  had 
married  only  after  long  and  circumspect 
deliberation.  Like  every  other  act  in  his 
welj-ordered  life,  this,  too,  continued  to 
elicit  his  complete  approval. 

“I  mean,  wouldn’t  Mr.  Sharpe  feel  a 
certain  constraint  or  embarrassment — ” 
“With  mer 

The  pronoun  was  freighted  with  sig- 
nificance. Hilliard  considered  the  mat- 
ter disposed  of  in  two  words. 

At  Wilberforce  College  he  occupied 
the  chair  of  Royce  Professor  of  Archeol- 
ogy, and  his  name,  laden  with  degrees, 
gave  distinction  to  councils  and  execu- 
tive committees  of  various  learned 
bodies  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  in- 
conceivable that  Gordon  Sharpe,  his 
ambitious  young  assistant,  would  not 
accept  with  alacrity  this  invitation  to 
share  the  home  of  his  departmental  head, 
with  the  closer  intimacy  it  offered  with 
Hilliard,  who  had  risen  to  eminence  in 
that  branch  of  science  in  which  Sharpe’s 
own  ambition  lay.  Moreover,  on  the 
plane  of  mere  bodily  comfort,  the  luxury 
of  Professor  Hilliard’s  house  would  be  a 
lucky  exchange  for  the  dilapidated  quar- 
ters of  Bruce  Hall. 

“It’s  far  from  what  he’s  been  accus- 
tomed to,  I dare  say,”  resumed  Hilliard, 
with  a shrug.  “But  what  of  that? 
Sharpe’s  intelligent  and  quick  to  adapt 
himself.  He’ll  contrive  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  situation.  Now  that  our 
Black  Plains  ‘And’  is  turning  out  to  be 
of  such  tremendous  significance,  he  has 
become  positively  invaluable  to  me. 
And  there  may  be  weeks  of  work  on  it 
yet  ahead  of  us.  I declare,  it  will  be  a 
reat  convenience  to  have  him  right 
ere  in  the  house.” 

“I  can  understand  how  it  might  be 
advantageous  in  that  way.”  Judith 
Hilliard’s  gaze  wandered  reflectively 
over  the  rich,  dull  tones  of  the  rug  at  Iwr 
feet,  as  if  still  debating  some  inner  mis- 
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giving.  But  she  was  accustomed  to 
)rieid  to  her  husband’s  judgment,  and 
now  she  did  so  graciously,  flashing  a 
smile  upon  him.  *‘1  suppose  I shall 
hear  nothing  but  Black  Plains’  pottery 
discussed  for  interminable  weeks.” 

With  a laugh,  Hilliard  pushed  back  his 
chair  from  the  table.  “My  dear,  that 
is  the  penalty  you  pay  for  having  mar- 
ried a mere  scientist.” 

It  pleased  him  to  put  it  in  that  jesting 
way,  comfortably  aware  that  the  world 
rated  him  in  far  different  terms. 

He  led  the  way  into  the  library,  where 
his  easy-chair  and  some  freshly  typed 
pages  of  a monograph  awaited  him  be- 
side the  reading-lamp.  Judith,  after 
drawing  a light  afghan  over  his  feet  and 
pouring  out  nis  diminutive  liqueur,  held 
a matcm  to  his  cigarette  and  withdrew, 
softly  closing  the  door  after  her. 

Professor  Hilliard’s  after-dinner  hour 
was  held  inviolate  to  archeology  and 
Chartreuse. 

Among  a litter  of  books  and  papers 
in  a shabby  room  in  Bruce  Hall,  Gordon 
Sharpe  was  laboriously  at  work  by  the 
light  of  an  oil-lamp — the  ancient  college 
building  antedated  even  the  era  of  gas. 
He  was  assembling  his  notes  and  writing 
with  lead-pencil  upon^  a manuscript,  the 
earlier  portions  of  which,  in  typewritten 
form,  were  at  that  very  hour  receiving 
the  leisurely  inspection  of  Professor 
Hilliard.  He  was  deeply  absorbed  in  his 
labors,  and  worked  with  a slow  but 
feverish  intensity.  Now  and  then  he 
looked  up  to  interrogate  the  bare,  dis- 
colored wall  when  a word  or  turn  of 
phrase  eluded  him.  Against  the  light  of 
the  lamp  his  profile  was  hawk-like  and 
arresting,  the  jaw  firm  and  square,  the 
cheeks  spare,  and  their  pallor  accentu- 
ated by  the  dark,  disordered  mass  of  his 
hair,  his  lips  pressed  to  a line  as  he  bent 
to  his  solitary  task.  In  a shabby  dress- 
ing-gown, corded  at  the  waist,  there  was 
something  almost  monk-like  about  his 
figure — something,  too,  of  the  ardor  of 
the  devotee  in  the  light  in  his  eyes  when 
he  lifted  them  to  stare  thoughtfully  into 
the  shadows. 

Upon  a shelf  across  the  room,  beyond 
the  circle  of  lamplight,  were  huddled 
half  a dozen  small,  black-glazed  jars 
amid  a clutter  of  incongruous  domestic 


objects.  TTiey  were  a part  of  the  great 
Black  Plains  “find,”  unearthed,  miracu- 
lously intact,  by  the  expedition  which 
during  the  preceding  summer,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Hilliard,  had  made 
some  notable  excavations  in  the  Red 
River  district.  Of  the  innumerable 
stone  implements,  shell  beads,  pottery, 
gorgets,  flint  knives  which  had  been 
exhumed,  some  cursory  report  had  been 
made  by  Professor  Hilliard;  but  it  was 
Sharpe,  painstakingly  working,  piece  by 
piece,  over  this  mass  of  relics  of  an  an- 
cient culture,  who  had  first  become 
aware  that  these  seemingly  common- 
place black  jars  had  a significance  as  yet 
undetermined  and  hitherto  quite  un- 
suspected. Their  anomalous  presence  at 
Black  Plains  meant  the  complete  rejec- 
tion of  one  or  two  accepted  theories, 
and  therefore  the  formulation  of  some 
hew  hypothesis  to  take  their  place.  This 
was  the  task  upon  which  Sharpe,  under 
the  thrill  of  his  great  discovery,  had  been 
spending  himself  untiringly  against  the 
coming  of  the  scientific  congress  at 
Washington  in  the  spring.  Professor 
Hilliard,  always  with  an  eye  to  an  im- 
pressive, well-timed  effect,  had  deter- 
mined that  the  momentous  disclosure 
should  be  made  on  this  occasion  before 
the  nation’s  assembled  savants. 

In  one  of  the  infrequent  intervals  of 
respite  which  Sharpe  allowed  himself  he 
threw  down  his  pencil  and  took  up  his 

Eipe  from  the  litter  of  his  working-table. 

ighting  it  afresh,  he  smoked  for  a while 
in  silence,  his  gaze  inevitably  drawn  to 
the  shelf  across  the  room  where  the  little 
black-glazed  jars  stood  huddled  in  the 
shadows,  inconspicuous,  indeed,  but  des- 
tined to  make  his  name  known  to  the 
scientific  world. 

At  times  it  seemed  to  him  incredible 
that,  at  thirty-one,  he  should  be  on  the 
eve  of  such  accomplishment,  but  the 
realization  of  it  came  home  to  him  with 
no  sense  of  elation,  with  no  stirring  of 
personal  pride.  It  remained  with  him  a 
sort  of  dumb  wonder  that  the  privations 
and  obstacles  of  his  unhappy  boyhood 
had  been  surmounted  at  all.  He  had  no 
recollection  of  his  parents;  a sister,  much 
older  than  himself  and  married  to  a 
small  tradesman,  had  grudgingly  taken 
him  under  her  roof.  It  had  never  been 
a home  to  him,  and  he  was  soon  aware 
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that  the  extra  mouth  to  feed  was  an  un- 
welcome tax  upon  the  straitened  house- 
hold. At  an  early  age  he  had  undertaken 
to  shift  for  himself.  There  had  followed 
periods  of  labor  at  all  sorts  of  employ- 
ment, interspersed  with  intervals  of  at- 
tendance at  school.  The  boy’s  thirst  for 
knowledge  was  dominant  and  insatiable. 
He  had  resolved  to  go  to  college,  and  he 
did  so,  completing  the  four  years’  course 
in  six — ^two  years  perforce  spent  in 
teaching  in  order  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds.  A tutorship  in  a Western 
college  followed,  then  further  years  of 
alternate  teaching  and  study.  At  twen- 
ty-nine he  had  attained  his  coveted 
Ph.D. 

A grim  record  of  endurance  and 
dogged  resolve.  The  traces  of  the  strug- 
gle were  still  visible  in  a certain  gaunt- 
ness of  face  and  in  the  set  of  his  thin  lips. 
Some  toll,  too,  had  been  levied  upon  nis 
vigorous  physique,  which  had  suffered 
a ruthless  thraldom  at  the  imperious 
behest  of  his  mind.  The  weeks  at  Black 
Plains,  however,  during  the  preceding 
summer,  had  refreshed  him  markedly — 
this  and  the  rare  good  fortune  of  having 
attracted  Professor  Hilliard’s  eye. 

He  had  succeeded  in  joining  the  expe- 
dition in  the  humblest  of  capacities  for 
the  sake  of  the  “field  experience’’  it 
would  afford,  but  as  the  work  went 
forward  Professor  Hilliard  had  come  to 
discern  in  the  taciturn  young  man  a tire- 
less worker  and  an  acute,  observing 
mind. 

“That  tall,  black -haired  chap — 
Sharpe,  is  that  his  name?’’  Hilliard  nad 
inquired  one  day  of  Professor  Miles. 
“He  seems  a promising  young  fellow. 
He  has  just  propounded  an  ingenious 
theory  to  explain  those  displacements 
in  Mound  C.  Where  did  you  pick  him 
up?’’ 

In  the  days  that  followed  Sharpe  be- 
came aware  of  a gradually  developing 
intimacy  between  Hilliard  and  himself. 
As  the  excavations  went  deeper  and 
there  were  brought  to  light  the  strange 
memorials  of  a vanished  race,  Sharpe 
was  strangely  thrilled.  Something 
seemed  loosed  within  him  and  a new 
enthusiasm  broke  into  flame  at  this  lay- 
ing bare  of  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
civilization.  He  found  himself  talking 
eagerly  to  Professor  Hilliard,  his  first 


diffidence  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
scientist  quite  gone.  And  Hilliard,  look- 
ing almost  dandified  in  his  immaculate 
khaki,  would  stroke  the  point  of  his 
short  beard  and  listen,  not  a little  im- 
pressed by  this  ardent  young  disciple. 

September  had  brought  to  a close  the 
field  operations  at  Black  Plains,  but 
Hilliard,  returning  to  his  college,  had 
taken  Sharpe  with  him.  His  dominance 
in  the  academic  councils  at  Wilberforce 
had  procured  a temporary  faculty  ap- 
pointment for  Sharpe,  who,  installed  in 
the  dilapidated  quarters  of  Bruce  Hall 
for  the  winter  term,  tasted  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  a happiness  that  was 
complete. 

He  made  but  few  acquaintances — and 
these  with  the  younger  men  of  the 
faculty,  who  were  quartered  near  him  in 
the  old  building.  By  temperament  he 
tended  toward  the  recluse,  and  the  dire 
struggle  of  his  own  student  days  had 
shut  him  out  from  college  social  life  until 
this  aloofness  had  become  ingrained. 

Once,  early  in  the  term,  he  had  been 
lured  into  attending  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club’s  “evenings.”  He  had  ar- 
rived late,  to  hover  on  the  outskirts  of 
a company  of  well-dressed  men  and 
women,  hardly  one  of  whom  he  knew. 
The  babel  of  talk  that  filled  the  big 
assembly-room  was  disconcerting.  He 
had  edged  away  into  a comer,  feeling 
wholly  out  of  his  element,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  uncomfortably  aware 
that  his  clothes  were  not  all  that  they 
should  be.  Once  or  twice  he  was  routed  out 
of  his  retreat  to  be  presented  to  the  wife 
of  this  or  that  professor.  Awkwardly  he 
attempted  some  conversational  inter- 
change, but  with  dubious  result,and  as 
soon  as  chance  offered  he  had  ma- 
neuvered himself  back  into  his  corner. 

At  length  his  solitude  was  invaded  by 
a young  woman  of  about  his  own  age, 
who  came  toward  him  with  a smile,  of- 
fering her  hand  with  an  assurance  that 
quite  dismayed  him. 

“I’m  Mrs.  Hilliard,”  she  said,  looking 
up  into  his  half-startled  eyes.  “That 
makes  us  well  acquainted  at  once, 
doesn’t  it?” 

Sharpe  managed  some  stammering 
reply.  The  contrast  between  this  vision 
of  youthful  radiance  and  the  vaeue,  con- 
jectural Mrs.  Hilliard  that  had  formed 
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herself  in  the  background  of  his  mind 
quite  bewildered  him.  But  his  reserve 
was  completely  broken  down  by  her 
frank,  confident  advance  upon  him;  and 
somehow,  caught  up  out  of  his  first 
floundering  phrases  by  a word  or  two 
interposed  by  her,  he  found  himself 
strangely  at  ease. 

He  was  soon  telling  her  of  tne  summer 
weeks  spent  at  Black  Plains,  agreeably 
surprised  that^  the  conversation  had 
slipped  into  this  easy  channel.  When 
at  length  he  wavered  and  broke  off, 
it  was  with  a sudden  realization  that 
under  the  spell  of  his  listener  he  had  let 
his  enthusiasm  for  archeology  carry  him 
too  far  into  the  minutiae  of  his  subject. 

“But  there — ^you  can’t  understand — 
I mean  this  can’t  possibly  interest  you.” 

“But  it  does,”  she  refuted  him,  and 
there  came  a humorous  glint  to  her  eyes. 
“You  see,  I have  to  listen  to  a great  deal 
about  archeology.  And  somehow  it’s 
different — listening  to  you,”  she  went 
on.  “I’ve  often  wondered  just  what 
really  happens  on  these  strange  expedi- 
tions— ^not  the  number  of  holes  you  dig, 
or  the  queer,  stupid  objects  you  §et  out 
of  them,  but  how  it  feels — ^to  live  for 
weeks  out  on  those  lonesome  plains.  I 
wanted  so  much  to  go  along  on  this  last 
trip” — she  smiled  a little  wistfully — 
“but  I wasn’t  allowed  to.” 

“I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  us,” 
broke  in  Sharpe,  eagerly. 

Her  eyes  lighted  at  his  outburst  of 
enthusiasm,  but  she  gave  a quick,  deci- 
sive shake  of  her  head.  “ No,  I’m  afraid, 
after  all,  I should  have  felt  quite  out  of 
place  in  such  a gruesome  business — 
robbing  the  dead,  1 call  it.” 

Sharpe’s  face  fell.  “ Really,  one  never 
thinks  of  it  in  just  that  way,”  he  said, 
earnestly.  “After  the  lapse  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  years,  it  isn’t  as  if  we  were 
violating  actual  tombs.” 

He  had  taken  her  words  so  seriously 
that  it  evoked  her  laugh.  “I  was  only 
jesting,”  she  interrupted  him.  _ Then, 
with  a quick  change  of  expression,  she 
touched  his  arm  with  her  fan.  “Aren’t 
you  inclined  to  take  most  things  in  life 
in  too  grim  earnest?  I know  you  are 
working  too  hard — burying  yourself 
over  there  in  Bruce  Hall.” 

“Oh,  I like  it,”  he  answered,  “and 
Professor  Hilliard  has  probably  told  you. 


part  of  this  Black  Plains  stuff  is  going  to 
prove  something  tremendous — ” 

“I  know,  and  I am  glad,  for  your  sake. 
Just  the  same,  don’t  let  archeology  warp 
you  wholly  away  from  life  into  the  dead 
past.”  Her  smile  broke  forth  radiantly 
upon  him,  and  she  offered  him  her  hand. 
“And  some  day,  when  you  are  in  the 
dustiest,  mustiest  part  of  it,  remember 
that  you  are  to  drop  it  all  and  come  and 
call  on  me.” 

The  prospect  of  facing  Mrs.  Hilliard 
in  her  own  home  assumed  a sudden, 
alarming  aspect  one  morning  when  Hil- 
liard halted  Sharpe  at  the  door  of  his 
seminar  room  between  lectures. 

“Look  here,  Sharpe,  they  will  be  pull- 
ing Bruce  Hall  down  on  your  head  in  a 
week  or  so.  What  are  your  plans?” 

Sharpe  confessed  that  he  had  none 
beyond  a vague  resolve,  thus  far  unacted 
upon,  to  look  up  a boarding-house  from 
a list  which  the  college  secretary  had 
given  him.  Or  perhaps  he  could  And  a 
furnished  room  near  by  and  board  at 
the  college  commons. 

All  this  Hilliard  dismissed  at  once  with 
a shrug.  “That’s  hardly  the  place  for 
you,”  he  said,  shortly,  and  added  that 
Sharpe  had  best  pack  up  his  things  and 
move  over  to  his  own  house.  He  cut 
short  Sharpe’s  stammering  excuses  with 
a quite  final:  “No,  I want  you  there. 
You  can  Ijring  along  as  much  of  the 
Black  Plains  stuff  as  you  like.  Mrs. 
Hilliard  won’t  object.  I’ve  already 
spoken  to  her.” 

After  some_  further  parley  Sharpe 
yielded  to  this  ofiicial  mandate.  The 
transfer  was  eflTected  on  a Saturday 
morning,  and  to  Sharpe’s  relief  Mrs. 
Hilliard  did  not  appear.  A servant 
showed  him  to  his  room,  adjoining  an- 
other room  which  had  been  cleared  for 
use  as  a study,  where  some  boxes  of  the 
Black  Plains  material  had  already  pre- 
ceded him.  It  was  not  until  he  had 
disposed  of  his  personal  belongings  and 
was  engaged  in  the  larger  task  of  un- 
packing books  and  archeological  speci- 
mens that  a knock  at  the  hal^open  door 
caused  him  to  look  up.  It  was  Mrs. 
Hilliard. 

“Is  there  anything  that  has  been  over- 
looked?” she  queried,  as  she  surveyed 
the  interior  with  a housekeeper’s  swift 
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look  of  inspection.  “You  have  only  to 
ring  for  one  of  the  servants,  you  Ipow.” 

He  liked  the  simple  way  in  which  she 
accepted  his  presence  there,  omitting 
the  phrases  of  a formal  welcome. 

“I’ve  brought  with  me  an  awful  clut- 
ter of  junk,’’  he  said,  indicating  the 
Black  Plains  cases.  “I  hope  you  won’t 
mind.’’ 

Instead,  she  seated  herself  on  one  of 
the  half-emptied  boxes  to  look  curiously 
at  the  jumble  of  flints,  shells,  and  bits 
of  pottery  that  Sharpe  was  transferring 
to  the  shelves.  “Oh,  how  curious!’’  she 
exclaimed,  taking  up  a shell  gorget  and 
studying  the  carved  lines  upon  it.  “Is 
it  meant  to  be  worn?”  With  quick 
feminine  instinct  she  had  placed  it 
against  her  throat. 

Sharpe  smiled.  “You’ve  guessed  it — 
something  that  I had  to  learn  from  a 
book.” 

She  looked  up^  at  him,  a sudden 
thoughtful  expression  crossing  her  face 
as  she  clasped  the  gorget  to  her  throat, 
the  pale  opalescence  of  the  disk  eflPecting 
a striking  harmony  with  the  dull  blue 
of  her  house  gown.  “I  wonder  if,  after 
all,  we  are  very  diflPerent  from  those 
strange  prehistoric  peoples,”  she  queried. 
“Sometimes  I think  our  civilization  is 
only  skin  deep — a matter  of  surfaces. 
Would  I look  so  outlandish,  wearing 
this?” 

She  had  raised  the  gorget  to  her  fore- 
head, and  Sharpe,  mentally  visioning  it 
held  in  place  by  a bandeau  of  black  vel- 
vet such  as  he  had  seen  women  wear, 
was  struck  by  the  effect.  “I  don’t 
think  fashion  could  improve  upon  that. 
It  certainly  looks  well  on  you.” 

“Perhaps  there  is  something  prehis- 
toric about  me,”  she  said,  quizzically. 
Abruptly  she  laid  the  gorget  down,  and 
her  eye  ran  quickly  around  the  room. 
“What  I want  most  to  see  are  those 
mysterious  little  jars  that  Robert  is  so 
excited  about.” 

Sharpe  turned  to  the  door  leading  into 
the  other  room.  “I  have  given  them  a 
place  of  honor  quite  by  themselves,”  he 
said,  indicating  the  mantelpiece. 

Something  in  his  tone  or  manner  drew 
her  eyes  back  to  him  wonderingly.  She 
stepped  across  the  room,  took  up  one  of 
the  little  black-glazed  jars,  and  then 
turned  to  look  at  him.  “Do  they  really 
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mean  so  much  to  you  as  that?”  she 
asked,  in  a sort  of  awed  interrogation. 

He  nodded  in  silence.  “Tney  are 
not  much  to  look  at,  are  they?”  he 
said,  carelessly,  taking  up  one  of  the 

t'ars  and  turning  it  over  fondly  in  his 
lands.  “ But  if  I am  right  about  these 
jars — ” 

“I  know”— Mrs.  Hilliard  filled  the 
pause.  “It  means  something  big  and 
wonderful  for  you.’’ 

In  the  course  of  the  fortnight  that  fol- 
lowed it  was  clearly  evidenced  that 
Professor  Hilliard  had  been  right  in  his 
assertion  that  Sharpe  would  contrive  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  situation. 
The  young  man  seemed  to  have  adjusted 
himself  in  rather  creditable  fashion  to 
what  Hilliard  facetiously  termed  an  en- 
forced change  of  habitat.  Hilliard  began 
to  notice  a change — distinctly  for  the 
better — in  the  way  Sharpe  dressed,  and 
in  a vague  way  ne  realized — but  with 
masculine  inability  to  analyze  the  proc- 
ess— ^that  Sharpe  was  “learning,”  that 
he  was  subtly  altering  under  some 
unseen  but  potent  influence  of  his  new 
environment. 

“One  would  think  he  had  always  been 
used  to  this  sort  of  thing  instead  of 
being  dragged  up  through  the  crust,” 
observed  Hilliard  to  his  wife  across  the 
dinner-table.  Sharpe’s  chair  for  the 
moment  was  vacant.  He  had  left  the 
table  to  do  some  trifling  service  for  Mrs. 
Hilliard. 

“His  good  manners  are  innate,”  re- 

Slied  Judith.  “It  does  seem  to  me, 
l.obert,  that  you  ate  at  times  rather 
dictatorial — I mean  when  you  two  are 
discussing  things.” 

“Weil,  naturally.  The  youngster  has 
a lot  to  learn.  How  else  am  I to  instruct 
him?” 

“It  isn’t  the  way  you  would  argue 
with  Professor  Miles.” 

“Miles?  Oh,  that’s  different  1 By  the 
way,  I have  had  a letter  from  Miles. 
There’s  to  be  an  assistant  professorship 
under  him,  and  he  has  asked  me  to 
recommend  some  one  for  the  post.” 

“What  a splendid  chance  for  Mr. 
Sharpe!”  exclaimed  Judith. 

“I’ve  a notion  that  is  what  Miles  is 
hinting  at.  Fact  is,  though” — Hilliard 
stroked  his  short  beard  thoughtfully — 
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*‘I  shouldn’t  like  to  give  Sharpe  up  just 
now.” 

“But,  Robert,”  protested _ his  wife, 
“you  can’t  expect  to  keep  him  here  in 
this  makeshift  way,  and  surely  the  col- 
lege is  too  small  to  afford  him  a real 
position — especially  while  they  have 
you.” 

Hilliard  lauehed.  “I  guess  I do  rather 
fill  and  overflow  the  archeological  re- 
quirements of  Wilberforce.” 

The  college  was  one  of  the  older  and 
smaller  institutions  of  the  Middle  West, 
and  Professor  Hilliard  was  its  bright, 

E articular  star.  It  was  largely  because 
lilliard  was  an  alumnus  of  Wilberforce 
and  had  married  Judith  Royce,  a grand- 
daughter of  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
institution,  that  Wilberforce  had  been 
able  to  retain  him  in  the  face  of  flatter- 
ing offers  from  the  universities  of  the 
East.  The  situation,  however,  had  its 
compensations  for  Hilliard,  since  with  a 
minimum  of  class-room  work  his  time 
was  largely  _ his  own.  And  the  old 
Royce  mansion,  which  he  now  shared 
with  his  wife,  had  its  attractions  as  a 
social  background. 

“If  Mr.  Sharpe  could  have  the  as- 
sistant professorship  at  Cheltenham  it 
would  be  splendid,”  persisted  Judith. 
“After  all  he  has  done  in  this  Black 
Plains  work  you  surely  could  recom- 
mend him.” 

_ “Oh,  he’s  qualified.  The  only  ques- 
tion,” mused  Hilliard,  “if  you  will  par- 
don the  egotism,  is  whether  Sharpe 
wouldn’t  do  better  to  just  stick  along 
with  me.” 

Sharpe’s  return  to  the  dining-room 
cut  Hilliard  short,  and  the  subject  of  the 
assistant  professorship  at  Cheltenham 
did  not  come  up  again  for  several  days. 
Professor  Hilliard  was  accustomed  to 
keep  his  own  counsel,  especially  in 
academic  affairs,  and  Juditn  had  long 
ago  perceived  that  in  such  matters,  the 
art  expected  of  her  was  a passive  one. 
he  had  no  doubt,  however,  that  Hil- 
liard would  recommend  Sharpe  for  the 
Cheltenham  post,  so  fortunately  devel- 
oped. When  at  length  she  did  venture 
to  put  an  an  inquiry  to  her  husband, 
he  gave  her  an  evasive  answer.  He 
had  written  to  Professor  Miles.  There 
was  no  telling  how  the  Cheltenham 
faculty  would  decide.  Doubtless  there 


would  be  other  applicants  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

“But  surely,  Robert” — ^Judith’s  gray 
eyes  widened  in  surprise — “your  influ- 
ence with  Professor  Miles — ” 

Hilliard  shrugged  his  shoiriders  care- 
lessly. “We  can  only  wait  and  see  what 
develops.  By  the  way,  I trust  you 
haven’t  mentioned  this  to  Sharpe.” 

Judith  slowly  shook  her  head  while 
she  continued  to  regard  her  husband 
with  a look  of  troubled  wonder. 

“It’s  just  as  well.  He  might  set  his 
hopes  on  it,  you  kqpw,  only  to  be  dis- 
appointed.” 

“But  I had  set  my  hopes  on  it,” 
answered  Judith,  “and  I can’t  believe 
that  if  you  really  want  Mr.  Sharpe  to 
have  the  place-^” 

Hilliara  cut  in  upon  her  words  with  a 
deprecatory  laugh.  “I’m  afraid,  my 
dear,  that  I fall  far  short  of  being  the 
colossus  of  influence  that  you  would 
make  me  out  to  be.” 

The  colloquy  had  taken  place  as 
Hilliard  was  leaving  the  house  for  a 
lecture.  From  the  window  Judith, 
watching  him  set  off  briskly  up  the  snow- 
covered  avenue  in  the  direction  of  the 
campus,  was  disturbed  by  a vague  mis- 
giving that  her  husband  had  been  far 
nom  frank  with  her.  It  seemed  at  times 
that  Hilliard  too  lightly  put  her  off,  as 
he  would  a child.  _ • 

In  this  respect  the  quiet,_  dark-haired 
young  man,  who  now  often  lingered  of  an 
evening  to  chat  with  her  instead  of  bolt- 
ing off  to  his  pottery  and  flints,  presented 
a marked  contrast.  He  listened  to  her 
with  interest  and  treated  her  opinions 
with  deference,  even  when  they  ven- 
tured into  fields  where,  by  his  experience 
and  training,  he  had  clearly  the  ad- 
vantage of  her.  But  for  the  most  part 
it  was  she  who  had  the  advantage  over 
him  in  a closer  knowledge  of  the  world — 
the  finer  and  gentler  aspects  of  life  which 
he  had  missed  in  his  youth.  But  the 
native  quickness  of  his  mind  to  grasp  all 
that  was  offered  to  it  made  him  an  apt 
pupil.  Judith  Hilliard  was  almost  star- 
tled at  .times — not  at  the  transformation 
that  was  taking  place  in  him,  but  at  the 
leaps  and  bounds  by  which  this  trans- 
formation progressed.  Some  knowledge 
of  his  dark,  unhappy  boyhood  he  had 
been  led  to  impart  to  her,  and  he  hr 
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evoked  her  quick  sympathy  by  the  very 
reticence  of  that  recital.  Something, 
too,  of  his  hopes  and  ambitions  had 
caught  and  thrilled  her.  The  youth  in 
him  spoke  to  the  youth  in  her. 

And  yet  he  remained  in  many  ways 
a detached  and  solitary  figure  that  came 
and  went  under  her  roof — his  tasks,  his 
purposes,  even  his  recreations,  utterly 
remote  from  her  own  daily  round. 

As  he  worked  alone,  so  he  took  his 
diversions  alone.  The  one  recreation  he 
permitted  himself,  as  his  labors  lightened 
toward  the  end  of  the  Black  Plains  task, 
was  skating  on  the  river.  It  was 
Sharpe’s  skates  and  sweater  slung  over 
his  arm  that  drew  Judith’s  longing  eyes 
as  he  paused  one  evening  at  the  door  of 
the  library.  A book,  in  which  she  had 
been  vainly  trying  to  interest  herself, 
lay  open  on  her  lap,  while  Hilliard  at  his 
desk  was  giving  a final  glance . to  the 
notes  of  a little  talk  he  was  to  make  that 
eveni^. 

“Off  again,  are  you?”  said  the  latter, 
looking  up  at  the  young  man  in  the  door- 
way. Then  he  added,  quizzically,  “In 
spite  of  the  counter  attraction  of  my 
paper  at  the  Faculty  Club  to-night?”  _ 

Sharpe  laughed.  “I’m  afraid  this 
February  ice  won’t  last  much  longer,” 
he  pleaded. 

“And  what  am  I to  do?”  protested 
Judith,  who  foresaw  ahead  of  her  a dull 
and  lonely  evening.  “I  wish  I could  go 
skating,  too,”  she  said,  impulsively. 

“Well,  why  don’t  you?”  said  Hilliard. 

Judith,  a little  startled  at  the  sug- 
gestion, looked  first  at  Hilliard,  who 
had  not  lifted  his  eyes  from  his  notes. 
Then  she  turned  to  Sharpe  to  meet  his 
eager  look. 

“Would  you?”  he  pressed  her.  “Ido 
wish  you  would.” 

Judith  hesitated  in  a sudden  access  of 
pleasure.  “ Do  you  really  think  I might, 
Robert?” 


“What?  Go  skating  with  Sharpe?” 
Hilliard  turned  a page  of  his  manuscript. 
“Why  not?  Run  along — both  of  you.” 

“Have  you  skates?”  asked  Sharpe, 
eagerly,  as  Judith  sprang  up  and  tossed 
her  book  on  the  table. 

“Yes — somewhere.  I haven’t  skated 
for  years.  Wait.  I sha’n’t  be  long.” 

Fifteen  minutes  sufficed  for  her  to 
effect  a complete  transformation.  She 
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descended  the  stairs,  a gray-clad  figure — 
gray  skirt,  gray  sweater,  and  knitted 
cap  to  match.  To  Sharpe,  waiting  in 
the  hall,  she  seemed  hardly  more  than  a 
girl,  her  'face  shining  with  anticipated 

Kleasure  and  her  eyes  agleam.  She  gave 
er  skates  over  to  him  as  he  opened  the 
door  for  her,  and,  descending  the  hig^ 
stoop,  she  took  his  arm. 

“isn’t  this  a lark?”  she  exulted  in  her 
unexpected  freedom. 

“It’s  a most  unexpected  pleasure  for 
me,”  said  Sharpe,  falling  into  step  with 
her.  “I  never  thought  that  you  might 
skate.  Still,  I might  have  asked,”  he 
rebuked  himself. 

“I’m  sure  it  was  the  last  tlung  I ever 
dreamed  of  doing,”  said  Judith,  in  her 
quick  candor. 

“I  can’t  say  the  same,”  ventured 
Sharpe,  slowly.  “I’ve  often  thought  of 
you  when  skating  on  the  river  and 
wished  you  were  there,  too.” 

She  gave  him  a quick  look  in  the 
wan  moonlight,  but  nis  eyes  were  in- 
tent upon  the  dark,  deserted  sidewalk 
that  stretched  down  the  hill.  A silence 
fell  between  them,  broken  only  by  the 
clink  of  the  two  pairs  of  skates  that 
dangled  from  Sharpe’s  arm. 

At  the  river’s  edge  he  put  on  her 
skates  and  then  adjusted  his  own. 

“You’ll  find  me  the  most  helpless 
thing,”  said  Judith,  giving  him  her 
hands.  “I  haven’t  skated  for  years.” 
But  as  he  struck  out  with  her  over  the 
ice  he  found  her  words  instantly  belied. 
When  he  looked  down  at  her  to  smile  a 
rebuke,  she  burst  out  with  a girlish 
laugh.  Her  eyes  were  dancing  like 
the  flickers  of  moonlight  upon  the 
bright,  fleetly  moving  steel  under  her 
feet. 

“Can’t  we  skate  up  to  Wilkes  Mills? 
I’d  love  to.” 

Shatpe  debated  for  a moment  her 
somewhat  venturesome  proposal.  Then 
suddenly  he  tightened  nis  grasp  of  her 
hands,  to  find  there  an  answering  pres- 
sure, and  they  swung  away  from  the 
crowd  up  the  river.  He  was  by  no 
means  sure  of  the  ice,  but  the  lon^,  soli- 
tary flight  tempted  him.  Something  of 
her  own  bird-like  desire  to  cleave  far 
stretches  of  space,  awoke  in  him. 

Their  pace  quickened.  Qumps  of 
trees,  specter-like  along  the  river  oank. 
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hurtled  by.  The  moon  was  engulfed 
abruptly  by  heavy  clouds.  To  ^arpe 
all  uie  world  seemed  to  have  fallen 
aw^.  He  was  conscious  only  of  the 
swiftness  of  their  passa^,  and  the  close 
clasp  of  her  hands  in  his  as  she  seemed 
to  float  at  his  side.  His  pulses  were 
hammering  with  a quicker  beat.  No 
word  was  spoken.  Now  and  then  he 
looked  down  to  meet  the  answering 
starlight  of  her  eyes  lifted  'to  his,  and 
they  sped  on.  . . . 

A black  menacing  stain,  stretching 
across  the  ice,  suddenly  shaped  itself  out 
of  the  gloom.  The  two  veered  like 
frightened  birds,  breaking  from  the 
rh3rthm  of  their  swift  motion.  Sharpe’s 
grasp  of  her  hands  tightened  to  a vise- 
nke  grip. 

“jfiunp!”  he  commanded,  hoarsely, 
and  strove  to  lift  her  bodily. 

There  followed  a rending  crash  as  the 
thin  ice  gave  way. 

“Gordon!” 

He  caught  her  gasping  cry  as  the  black 
water  closed  over  them.  He  clung 
blindly  to  her  in  that  awful  moment 
when  a chill  like  a myriad  of  knives 
smote  him  to  the  bone.  After  what 
seemed  an  interminable  time^  the  river 
abruptly  gelded  them  again  to  the 
surface.  Sharpe  caught  at  the  ragged 
ledge  of  ice,  but  it  broke  off  in  his  grasp. 

‘^Gordon,  don’t  hold  me!” 

He  sensed  the  wisdom  of  her  plea  as 
the  water  drew  them  down  again.  Free, 
she  struck  out  for  herself,  reaching  the 
edge  of  the  ice,  which  fortunately  held 
for  the  moment. 

There  was  no  time  to  debate  how  long 
this  tenuous  support  might  endure.  He 
plunged  desperately  in  the  direction  of 
the  shore,  beating  down  and  battling 
through  the  ice  that  broke  off,  piece 
after  piece,  as  he  madly  floundered 
through  it.  Suddenly  he  felt  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  under  his  feet.  In  a mo- 
ment more  he  was  clear. 

“Judith!” 

“Yes,  Gordon,”  came  the  answer  from 
the  farther  edge  of  the  black  chasm. 

A dump  of  withered  sitings  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  river  offered  his  one 
resource.  Clutching  the  frailest,  he  put 
forth  all  his  strength  in  one  desperate 
eflPorty-'-.The  thin  tree  bent,  then  broke. 
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He  stru^led  madly  until  he  h?d  torn  it 
free.  TKn  he  rushed  back  with  it  over 
the  ice. 

Professor  Hilliard,  mildly  wondering 
at  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  at  last  heard 
the  sound  of  wheels.  A vehicle  of  some 
sort — it  appeared  to  be  a farmer’s  buggy 
as  he  glanced  through  the  curtained 
window — had  stopped  in  front  of  the 
house.  Two  muffled  figures  which  he 
inferred,  rather  than  recognized,  to  be 
Sharpe  and  his  wife  descended  from  it. 
He  frankly  gasped  his  surprise  when  they 
confronted  him  a moment  later  in  the 
library.  Sharpe  wore  the  rough  clothes 
of  a farm-hand,  while  Judith,  divesting 
herself  of  cloak  and  shawls,  was  garbed 
in  what  might  have  been  the  “Sunday 
best”  of  the  farm-hand’s  wife.  Her  hair, 
caught  up  in  a blond,  disordered  mass 
around  her  head,  was  still  damp,  but  her 
cheeks  were  stained  with  red,  and  her 
eyes  were  shining  with  a light  that 
Hilliard  had  never  seen  in  them  before. 
She  seemed  suddenly  to  have  put  on 
a new  and  unfamiliar  beauty,  while 
Sharpe,  pale  and  tense,  recounted  the 
disaster. 

“Good  heavens!”  exclaimed  Hilliard. 
“Don’t  you  know  you  might  both  have 
been  drowned  ?” 

Sharpe  restrained  a grim  desire  to 
laugh  at  the  fatuous  question.  He  felt 
himself  looking  down  on  Hilliard  from  a 
dizzy,  enthralling  eminence  to  which  the 
other  could  never  hope  to  mount.  The 
physical  peril,  now  escaped,  hadibecome  of 
secondary  moment  to  him  in  this  sudden 
adventure  and  exaltation  of  his  soul. 
He  went  on  with  his  story,  with  a certain 
ironic  joy  in  keeping  to  the  bald,  obvious 
details,  while  mentally  he  thrilled  a^ain 
over  each  moment  of  that  hurried  flight 
through  the  night  to  a place  of  shelter. 
Drenched  and  bedraggled,  he  had  been 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  icy  chill  fasten- 
ing itself  upon  him.  He  had  tenderly 
hurried  her  along,  fearful  of  the  cold  and 
exposure  to  her,  and  to  his  repeated, 
anxious  solicitation  she  had  replied, 
softly,  “I’m  not  cold,  Gordon.” 

She  had  looked  up  at  him  then  with 
shining  eyes  as  he  held  her  dripping  arm 
within  his  own,  and  he  had  pressed  it. 
Once  a shudder  had  gone  over  him  as  he 

visioned  the  menace„of  the  river’s  ic’ 
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depths  so  narrowly  eluded.  She  had 
felt  the  tremor  of  his  body  and  had  un- 
derstood. 

“Don’t  think  about  it,”  she  said, 
simply. 

“It  was  a miracle  that  we  escaped,” 
he  answered. 

“But  have  we — escaped?" 

Sharpe’s  only  answer  had  been  to 
draw  her  blindly,  passionately  closer  to 
him  as  they  hurried  on.  Her  words  were 
a confession  that  thrilled  him  while  he 
sensed  their  terror.  It  was  as  if  across 
the  gray  obscurity  of  their  future 
stretched,  as  there  had  stretched  across 
the  ice,  a black,  menacing  stain. 

When,  during  the  days  that  followed, 
it  became  manifest  to  Professor  Hilliard 
that  he  had  been  wrong  in  his  misgiving 
that  pneumonia  would'prove  a sequel  to 
Judith’s  misadventure  upon  the  river,  he 
dismissed  the  event  from  his  mind.  He 
began  to  make  his  preparations  to  at- 
tend the  convention  in  Washington  with 
a distinct  feeling  of  relief  that  he  was 
not  to  be  prevented  from  participating 
in  the  teuntils  of  his  assembled  learned 
colleagues.  A few  days  before  his  de- 
parture he  told  Sharpe  that  he  would 
look  to  him  to  take  over  his  classes  dur- 
ing the  week  of  his  absence. 

Sharpe  received  the  announcement  in 
stunned  silence.  He  had  hoped  to  ac- 
company Hilliard  in  view  of  the  notable 
part  his  own  findings  must  take  in  the 
report  of  the  Black  Plains  discoveries. 
He  now  saw  that  Hilliard,  as  the  leader 
of  the  expedition,  proposed  to  be  its  sole 
spokesman;  he  would  have  to  wait  and 

flean  from  the  press  the  tribute  that 
lilliard  must  of  necessity  accord  him  in 
presenting  to  the  assembly  Sharpe’s 
evidence  and  theories.  He  confronted  in 
dismay  this  carrying  off,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  child  of  his  own  brain  by  Hilliard, 
who  at  best  could  claim  only  a god- 
fathership  over  it. 

But  he  dumbly  acceded  to  Hilliard’s 
plan,  and  was  not  surprised  to  find  him- 
self capable  of  this  act  of  cold  acquies- 
cence. In  fact,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his 
room,  the  little  black-glazed  jars  above 
the  fireplace  no  longer  formed  the  sub- 
stance of  his  dreams.  They  had  been 
thrust  into  the  background  of  his 
‘•‘•oughts  while  he  contemplated  with  a 
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joy  mingled  with  dread  the  strange  new 
world  to  which  his  soul  had  awakened, 
and  sat  for  long  troubled  hours  visioning, 
as  from  a barred  window,  a radiant 
future  utterly  beyond  his  reach. 

From  the  wild  intoxication  following 
upon  that  sudden  blinding  revelation  of 
himself  and  Judith,  when  for  an  instant 
death  had  clutched  at  them  both,  only 
to  snatch  from  their  hearts  the  veils  that 
had  shroifded  them,  Sharpe  had  awak- 
ened on  the  following  morning  to  a cold 
realization  of  their  true  plight.  He  was 
aghast  at  the  swift  irrevocableness  with 
vmich  their  lov?  had  been  revealed.  In 
comparison  with  that  stark  actuality, 
all  attendant  physical  circumstance 
seemed  like  the  distorted  imagery  of  a 
dream.  Only  when  he  looked  down  at 
the  bruised  and  lacerated  palms  of  his 
hands,  which  had  suffered  more  than 
flesh  could  endure  in  his  frenzied  tearing 
away  of  the  sapling,  could  he  find  cred- 
ible testimony  to  the  night’s  dark  ad- 
venture. 

And  from  this  dazed  contemplation  of 
his  own  thoughts  he  fell  to  wondering 
what  hers  must  be.  Behind  whatever 
makeshifts  of  dissimulation  they  might 
hastily  snatch  up,  he  knew  he  would 
read  in  Judith’s  eyes  what  she  likewise 
read  in  his.  It  would  be  intolerable  .to 
share  longer  with  her  the  same  roof,  and 
yet  escape  was  diflicult  and  explanations 
impossible.  Even  while  at  work  in  his 
room  he  would  be  listening  for  her  foot- 
fall echoing  from  some  part  of  the  house. 
There  would  be  the  constraint  of  facing 
each  other  daily  at  table,  and  there 
would  be  other  meetings — more  to  be 
feared — chance  encounters  in  the  hall  or 
on  the  stairs.  Time  and  again  they 
would  be  brought  face  to  face  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  temptation  hot  upon 
him  to  crush  her  to  him  in  his  arms  he 
could  only  blindly  pray  for  some  provi- 
dential interposition,  some  unlooked-for 
w^  out. 

The  first  day,  however,  had  passed 
more  easily  than  he  had  anticipated. 
Mrs.  Hilliard,  heeding  the  physician’s 
caution,  had  kept  to  her  bed.  But  in 
the  evening,  as  there  were  guests  invited 
to  dinner,  she  had  appeared,  and  in  this 
resence  of  other  people  both  she  and 
harpe  had  found  a refuge  from  each 
other.  On  the  second  day  he  had  ab- 
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sented  himseff  from  luncheon,  intrench- 
ing himself  in  the  college  library  for 
long,  unprofitable  hours,  and  then  he 
had  sent  word  to  Hilliard  that  he  would 
be  dining  that  evening  with  one  of  the 
younger  facultjr  men.  He  returned  at  a 
late  hour,  letting  himself  in  with  his 
latch-key. 

He  knew  the  subterfuge  would  be 
palpable  to  Judith,  and  he  hoped  that 
she  might  be  even  grateful.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  make  an  early  escape,  he  was 
quite  unprepared  for  her  bold  intercep- 
tion of  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Sne 
raised  an  arm  to  the  wall,  barring  his 
further  progress,  and  for  a moment  her 
^ay  eyes  softly  reproached  him  while 
his  own  fell  abashed. 

“Don’t  be  foolish,  Gordon,’’  she  said, 
gently,  “running  away  like  this — ” 

At  that  he  lined  his  pained,  stricken 


gaze. 

Her  hand  went  quickly  to  his  shoul- 
der. “Am  I to  lose  you  altogether?’’  she 
pleaded,  and  the  words  fell  upon  him 
as  a reproof. 

“I  thought  that  by  taking  myself  off. 
. . . I don’t  want  to  make  things  hard- 
er,” he  stammered,  blindly. 

“But  you  will,”  she  interrupted  him, 
“if  you  plan  to  desert  me  this  way.” 

Her  hand  lingered  caressingly  on  his 
shoulder  and  then  fell  away,  and  she 
smiled  bravely  up  at  him.  It  was  like 
a challenge  to  all  that  was  heroic  in  him, 
and  his  heart  leaped  at  what  he  felt  to 
be  a call  to  share  a common  martyr- 
dom. 

“I’ll  return  for  luncheon,”  he  prom- 
ised, and  was  gone. 

Judith,  passing  in  to  the  breakfast- 
table,  where  Hilliard  was  already  divid- 
ing his  attention  between  his  soft-boiled 

3£s  and  the  morning  paper,  found 
ongside  her  plate  a letter  postmarked 
Cheltenham.  She  tore  it  open  and 
glanced  it  through  while  her  grape-fruit 
lay  untasted.  Over  one  paragraph  she 
paused.  Mrs.  Miles  had  written: 


“.  . . So  Doctor  Acker  by  is  to  be  of- 
fered the  place.  But  I think  William 
is  disappointed  at  Professor  Hilliard’s 
recommendation.  He  had  rather  hoped 
that  your  wonderful  young  Black  Plains 
man  would  be  put  forward,  but  of  course 
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he  was  reluctant  to  suggest  this,  since  it 
may  possibly  be  that  Mr.  Sharpe  is  to  ht 
in  permanently  at  Wilberforce.” 

Judith  laid  the  letter  aside.  “Robert,” 
she  asked,  presently,  “who  is  Doctor 
Ackerby?” 

Hilliard  looked  up  suddenly  as  if  an- 
noyed. “Oh,  you  must  mean  the  new 
man  that  Miles  is  trying  to  get  over  at 
Cheltenham.” 

“Then  Mr.  Sharpe  is  not  to  have  a 
chance  for  the  place?” 

“So  it  would  seem,”  said  Hilliard, 
shortly.  “But  really,  you  know,  he’s 
much  better  off  here.” 

After  Hilliard  had  boarded  the  train 
for  the  East,  Sharpe,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  the  station,  at  length  set 
out  with  slow  and  thoughtful  pace  tow- 
ard the  big  house  on  the  hill.  Letting 
himself  in  through  the  front  door,  in  the 
waning  light  of  a dull  March  day,  the 
house  seemed  intensely  still.  Shatpe 
paused  in  the  shadows  of  the  long,  dim 
hallway,  listening  intently  for  some 
sound  to  break  the  oppressive  silence,  as 
if  he  had  ventured  to  invade  some  aban- 
doned, ghost-ridden  abode.  He  softly 
mounted  the  stairs,  passed  by  the  door 
which  he  knew  opened  into  Mrs.  Hil- 
liard’s room,  and  went  on  to  his  own 
quarters.  There  he  was  startled  to  come 
upon  Judith  busy  with  something  over 
the  fireplace,  and  his  approach  had  been 
so  stealthy  that  he  took  her  equally 
unaware. 

For  an  instant  their  eyes  met  in  an 
almost  frightened  glance.  Judith,  re- 
covering herself,  stepped  back  from  the 
mantelpiece  and  pointed  to  the  bowl  of 
flowers  she  had  been  arranging  there. 
The  fresh-cut,  deep-red  roses,  heavy  with 
moisture  and  perfume,  hung  in  a sort  of 
dumb  obeisance  above  the  little  group 
of  prehistoric  jars. 

“It’s  a sort  of  ‘coming-out’  for  them 
— isn’t  it.? — this  convention  at  Washing- 
ton?” she  asked,  forcing  the  note  of 
gaiety  in  her  words.  “I  thought  there 
should  be  a bit  of  festivity  in  their  honor 
— ’and  yours.” 

Sharpe,  for  the  moment  quite  incapa- 
ble of  speech,  could  only  bend  his  head 
in  response.  She  gave  a final  touch  to 
the  roses,  and  then  started  to  go. 
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"Judith!”  he  managed  to  say  at  last. 

At  the  door  she  paused  and  turned. 
"Yes,  Gordon?” 

His  shoulders  rose  and  fell,  while  his 
lips  tightened.  "Nothing,”  he  said, 
dully,  struggling  to  conceal  the  effort 
which  the  word  cost  him. 


Alone  in  his  room,  he  mustered  himself 
for  the  dinner-hour,  when  they  must 
meet  again,  by  trying  forcibly  to  divert 
his  thoughts  to  Hilliard’s  classes  on  the 
morrow.  With  a view  to  looking  over 
some  of  Hilliard’s  notes,  he  went  down- 
stairs to  the  library,  where,  searching 
through  the  desk,  he  came  inadvertently 
upon  a completed  carbon  draft  of  the 
report  which  Hilliard  was  to  make  in 
Washington.  Much  of  it  was  already 
familiar  to  him,  but  curiosity  tempted 
him  to  turn  through  the  pages  to  see  in 
what  words  Hilliard  had  chosen  to  give 
recognition  to  his  young  assistant’s  dis- 
coveries. As  he  read,  a puzzled  frown 
settled  on  his  face,  then  amazement 
broke  forth,  and  anger.  Unable  to  grasp 
the  grim  reality  of  those  clean,  neatly 
typed  pages,  he  seized  the  whole  manu- 
script and  bolted  up-stairs  to  his  room. 
With  trembling  fingers,  while  his  body 
|;rew  hot  and  cold  by  turns,  he  opened 
It  again,  read  and  re-read  until  in  sicken- 
ing despair  he  let  the  pages  fall  to  the 
floor.  He  could  almost  repeat  by  rote 
the  paragraphs  in  which  Hilliard  ac- 
corded him  the  scantiest  recognition  in 
the  Black  Plains  investigations  and  took 
wholly  to  himself  the  credit  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  glazed  jars  and  of  formu- 
lating the  brilliant,  intricate  hypothesis 
which  they  demanded.  . . . 

A light  knock  at  the  half-open  door 
finally  brought  him  to  himself.  It  was 
Mrs.  Hilliard,  arrayed  in  a dinner-gown 
of  dull  blue  which  he  had  once  frankly 
expressed  his  liking  for. 

"Gordon,  it’s  after  seven.  Aren’t 
you  coming  down  to  dinner?”  She  was 
suddenly  aware  of  the  dumb  immobility 
of  his  attitude  and  the  hard,  desperate 
light  in  his  eyes.  "Gordon!  What  has 
happened?”  she  gasped,  as  she  hurried 
forward  and  bent  over  him. 

He  groped  for  one  of  her  hands, 
gripped  it  tightly,  while  his  eyes  still 
stared  beyond  her  into  vacancy. 

"Is  it  this?”  she  hazarded,  gather- 
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ing  up  the  sheets  of  manuscript  at  his 
feet. 

He  nodded  blindly.  "It’s  a copy  of 
Hilliard’s  report.  He  is  going  to  claim 
everything — rob  me — ” His  shoulders 
shook  as  he  choked  over  the  words. 

" Rob  you ! I don’t  understand.  How 
can  he  rob  you 

A bitter  smile  crept  to  the  young 
man’s  lips.  "There’s  nothing  easier — 
with  his  authority  and  reputation — ^the 
biggest  man  in  his  field — to  appropriate 
the  findings  of  a mere  nobody  like  my- 
self. Oh,  he  doesn’t  squeeze  me  out 
altogether!  He  throws  me  a crumb  or 
two  of  commendation  in  the  foot-notes. 
But  it  was  my  discovery — those  jars.” 
His  voice  shook  with  the  intensity  of  his 
emotion,  and,  leaning  forward,  his  arms 
encircled  the  kneeling  woman  while  his 
eyes  still  burned  into  vacancy.  "Hilliard 
was  blind  to  the  anomaly  of  their  pres- 
ence in  those  Black  Plains  mounds  until 
I pointed  it  out  to  him.  Even  then  he 
could  find  no  answer  to  the'  riddle.  It 
was  I who  hit  upon  it — ^worked  it  out 
after  weeks  of  toil.  And  now  he  delib- 
erately robs  me  of  the  whole  thing — 
strips  me  bare  to  enhance  his  own 
prestige.” 

"But  surely,  Gordon,  these  men  of 
science  will  not  permit  you  to  be  cheated 
out  of  what  is  rightfully  yours — ” 

Sharpe’s  bitter  laugn  was  almost  a 
sob.  "You  don’t  realize  what  a big  man 
Hilliard  is  and  how  completely  he  has 
let  me  play  into  his  hands.  For  of 
course  I trusted  him.  I haven’t  a chance 
in  the  world.  It  would  be  preposterous 
for  me  to  attempt  to  dispute  his  claim — 
my  word  against  Hilliard’s — a wave 
dashing  against  a cliff.  I should  be 
working  only  my  own  ruin.  He  knows 
that  I can  produce  no  proof  that  the 
work  was  mine  and  not  his.” 

She  drew  back  from  him  appalled  as 
she  began  to  comprehend  something  of 
the  grim  finality  of  the  situation,  and 
her  eyes,  grave  and  wide,  followed  him 
as  he  got  up  stiffly  from  the  chair  and 
went  over  to  the  mantelpiece  where  the 
little  jars  stood.  He  planted  his  elbows 
before  them,  his  head  in  his  hands. 

She  had  already  condemned  Hilliard 
in  her  heart  for  his  display  of  selfishness 
in  regard  to  the  Cheltenham  appoint- 
ment; it  had  opened  her  eyes  to  a petti- 
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ness  of  character  in  him  that  she  had  not 
suspected.  But  this  treachery  to  Sharpe 
had  suddenly  revealed  Hilliard  to  her  in 
a guise  from  which  she  shrank  in  horror. 
Her  condemnation  followed  swift  and 
irrevocable. 

“It  sha’n't  be,  Gordon!  I can’t  en- 
dure it!’’  she  burst  forth,  passionately. 

She  had  crossed  the  room  softly  and 
swiftly  to  him.  He  turned  at  her  ap- 
proach and  something  within  him 
caught  flame. 

“He  sha’n’t  hurt  you — rob  you,”  she 
protested,  but  he  smothered  her  lips  with 
his  own. 

“Let  him  do  what  he  likes,”  he  flung 
but,  “I  no  longer  care  now.  He’s  wel- 
come to  it — all  the  glory  he  can  filch  from 
that  ancient  rubbish  I’ve  toiled  over. 
Didn’t  you  warn  me  once  not  to  sink  my- 
self too  deep  into  the  dead  past  ? I was  a 
fool,  but  you’ve  led  me  back  to  life — 
you,  Judith.  That  night  on  the  river — 
it’s  been  like  a new  heaven  and  a new 
earth  since  then — ^with  you — ^just  you — 
the  onN  thing  in  it.  And  you’re  mine 
now.  Tell  me  you’re  mine,”  he  pleaded, 
hotly. 

His  caresses  fell  like  a downpour  upon 
a parched  and  greedy  soil.  When  at 
length  she  slowly  freed  her  arms  from 
his  embrace  it  was  only  to  lift  them 
about  his  neck  and  to  draw  his  head 
down  to  hers  again.  His  elbow,  striking 
against  the  mantelpiece,  toppled  over 
one  of  the  little  jars,  and  it  fell  to  the 
hearth  with  a sharp  crash,  shivering  to 
fragments. 

Judith  started,  while  Sharpe,  looking 
down,  smiled  derisively  at  the  shattered 
vessel.  His  first  impulse  was  to  kick 
the  pieces  away,  but  some  instinct  led 
him  to  stoop  and  pick  up  one  of  the 
shards.  Suddenly  he  frowned,  and  he 
bent  to  scrutinize  the  fragment  closely. 

She  playfully  put  out  her  hand  to 
cover  the  shard,  but  he  snatched  it  away 
impatiently. 

“Don’t — ” he  said  in  a strange, 
shaken  voice.  He  rushed  over  to  the  desk 
to  hold  the  ragged  edge  of  the  fragment 
under  the  full  light  of  the  reading-larnp. 
The  secrets  of  its  earthen  composition 
lay  revealed.  Embedded  in  the  dark 
clay,  Sharpe’s  eyes  detected  the  glint  of 
tiny,  microscopic  shells. 

“What  is  it?”  Judith  demanded, 
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breathlessly,  following  him  to  the  desk 
and  looking  with  uneasy  eyes  at  the  bit 
of  broken  clay  which  held  his  riveted 
gaze. 

With  a gasp,  words  burst  from  him  at 
last.  “I’m  wrong  — all  wrong!”  he 
groaned. 

Snatching  open  a drawer,  he  seized  a 
magnifying-glass,  and  again  he  bent  in- 
tently, desperately,  over  the  broken, 
tell-taie  edge  of  the  shard.  The  sheH- 
like  particle  glistened  like  minute  dia- 
monds, abruptly  exposed  to  the  light 
after  lying  for  centuries  embedded  in  the 
clay  structure  and  screened  from  all 
detection  by  the  thick  covering  of  glaze. 
They  glittered  under  Sharpe’s  eyes  like 
cold,  malevolent  little  stars,  refuting 
utterly  his  ingenious  theories,  sweeping 
away  in  a twinkling  the  whole  fond  fab- 
ric of  hypothesis  which  he  had  woven 
into  a semblance  of  truth. 

He  strode  back  to  the  fireplace,  seized 
another  of  the  jars,  and  ruthlessly 
shivered  it  upon  the  hearth.  Then, 
snatching  up  the  pieces,  he  devoured 
them  with  his  eyes  only  to  confront  the 
same  remorseless  refutation.  The  source 
of  the  clay  was  all  too  patent;  the  jars 
were  insignificant. 

As  he  turned  away  at  last  with  a 
groan,  Judith  was  at  his  side,  putting 
her  arms  about  him.  She  drew  the  ex- 
planation from  him  in  brief,  disjointed 
phrases,  and  she  strove  to  sooth  him  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  defeat.  But  words 
and  caresses  alike  were  interrupted. 
Suddenly  Sharpe  straightened  up  as 
there  flashed  upon  his  mind  the  vision  of 
Hilliard  addressing  the  convention  on 
the  morrow. 

“I  must  get  word  to  him  at  once — 
stop  him  somehow!”  he  exclaimed,  al- 
most frantically,  catching  at  her  arms 
that  held  him.  “A  telegram — No — 
he’d  suspect  me  of  playing  a trick  to 
forestall  him.  I’ve  got  to  go  to  him 
myself — show  him  the  actual  evidence.” 

She  drew  his  head  down  to  her  own. 
“You  foolish  boy!”  she  fondly  chided 
him.  “Ah,  Gordon,  what  does  all 
this — right  or  wrong — matter  to  us 
now?” 

“But  Hilliard  is  to  speak  to-morrow 
night—” 

“And  rob  you — of  what?  Your  blun- 
der? But  the  error  is  no  longer  yours, 
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and  all  the  humiliation  of  the  disclosure, 
when  it  comes — ” 

“Judith!  You  don’t  know  what  you 
are  saying!”  he  almost  gasped.  His  face 
was  very  pale,  and  a strange  li^ht 
burned  in  his  eyes.  The  passion  which 
had  shaken  and  overborne  him  but  a 
few  moments  before  seemed  utterly  ex- 
orcised from  his  body;  it  was  as  if  some 
strange  ascetic  fervor  had  suddenly 
gained  the  mastery  over  him  while  he 
thrust  the  temptation  of  her  words  from 
him.  “Judith,  don’t  you  see?  No  mat- 
ter if  Hilliard  robbed  me  a thousand 
times,  all  the  thought  and  labor  is  mine. 
It’s  bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh.  I can  endure  his  stealing  it  from 
me,  but  to  let  him  give  it  to  the  world 
when  it’s  a lie — a lie  of  my  making.  . . . 
My  whole  life  has  been  a searching — a 
searching  for  truth — scientific  truth,  and 
here  I’ve  been  building  up  a colossal 
error.  I’ve  got  to  prevent  that.  Hil- 
liard’s snatching  it  from  me  doesn’t 
make  the  responsibility  any  the  less 
mine.  To  find  myself  wrong  and  not 
acknowledge  it — ^while  there  is  yet 
time — ” 

“Spoken  like  a true  scientist!”  she 
checked  him, — ^the  irony  of  her  words 
cutting  like  a lash. 

“ Judith ! Judith !”  he  protested,  reach- 
ing out  his  arms  to  her  as  she  turned 
away.  “Judith,  you  know  I love  you.  I 
shall  always  love  you,”  he  said,  hoarsely, 
and  the  flame  within  him  flared  up  again 
as  he  felt  her  slipping  from  him.  “For 
God’s  sake,  Judith,  surely  you  won’t 
misunderstand — misjudge  me  now.”  He 
seized  her  hands  only  to  find  them  limp 
and  unresponsive  in  his  hot,  rough  grasp. 
Her  head  hung  dully  as  she  listened  to 
the  tumultuous  pleading  words  with 
which  he  strove  to  make  her  understand 
— the  passion  of  his  love  for  her  strol- 
ling with  this  imperious  appeal  to  his 
onor  and  scientific  pride.  “You  know 
how  I’ve  worked  to  give  this  new  truth 
to  the  world — ^yes,  and  looked  forward  to 
laying  it  at  your  feet  as  a tribute — a 
part  of  myself — that  you  might  be 


proud  of,  too.  And  now  to  find  it  false — 
unworthy  of  myself — and  not  to  halt 
the  error  before  it  is  proclaimed — You 
couldn’t  respect  me  if  I did  that.  But, 
Judith—” 

His  tone  was  suddenly  tender,  and  he 
bent  his  face  to  hers.  She  permitted  his 
embrace,  listening  to  his  ardent  words, 
and  then  slowly,  deliberately,  she  lifted 
her  eyes  as  she  put  the  question  to 
him: 

“You  must  really  go  to-night?” 

He  felt  the  inexorableness  of  the  de- 
cision forced  upon  him  at  that  moment 
while  she  still  yielded  herself  to  his  arms. 
He  hesitated. 

“A  telegram  might  fail  to  reach  him,” 
he  weakly  parried.  “I’m  not  even  sure 
of  his  address — ” 

“Then  of  course  you  must  go,”  she 
said,  putting  him  from  her  with  sudden 
firm  decision.  Her  cheeks  were  flaming. 

Professor  Hilliard,  looking  across  the 
dinner-table,  permitted  his  eyes  to  rest 
with  satisfaction  upon  the  radiant  and 
charming  figure  of  his  wife.  “By  the 
way,  Sharpe  has  turned  up  at  last,”  he 
informed  her  casually.  “Miles  writes  me 
that  he  has  accepted  the  place  at  Chel- 
tenham. So  you  have  your  wish,  after 
all.” 

“I’m  sure  Professor  Miles  is  to  be 
congratulated,”  replied  Judith,  “and 
I’m  glad  for  Mr.  Sharpe.” 

“Uncommon  good  man,  Sharpe,” 
mused  Hilliard,  “even  if  he  did  come 
that  cropper  over  the  Black  Plains  pot- 
tery. I can’t  understand  why  he  should 
have  felt  so  cut  up  about  it  and  have 
balked  flatly  at  coming  back  here  with 
me  from  Washington.  Can  you?” 

“I  don’t  think  he  ever  felt  quite  at 
ease  living  here  with  us,”  said  Judith. 

Hilliard  smiled  upon  her  indulgently. 
“So  you  still  cling  to  that  idea  of  yours. 
No,  my  dear,  the  scientific  mind  is  some- 
thing that  you  are  not  constituted  to 
understand.  Sharpe  was  a scientist 
through  and  through,  and  to  him  one 
roof  was  just  the  same  as  another.” 
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they  see  the  gray  Arnersean.  Am  hula  nee  you  can  drive 

rattle  by.  . ; *‘  And  T bet  Tt  was  pvet  'm/fe  aod^^  never  seC;  a buipan  babirdltjdji. 

these;  Same  ettssed  hard-  heads!?  cHed  the  VVe  iha>4ght  EufUpe  was  a thieltly  pbpu- 
boy  from  Ohio;  trying;  vainly  to  case 

car  ovet  the  krw>bfey  piVing-stoftes.  Of:  course  ytiu  kiiaW:  the  nnVjoiJs  an- 

“Hov-oh  no,”  aosWengd  the  town  no-  swer,  The  pcopje..  who  till  the  fie^ 
tary,  reasottaidyy  ?The  Streets  of  Grouy  live  itt  the  yipages,  : !^  such 

were  paved  in  corftparswvely  . recent  a scttlemeiTt  :y<nj  ;heA 
times,  hot  earlier  than  isi.ytep»-:twent^^^  very;  yery  ;early,  rlw>sidwi 
.”0h,  the  Pilgrim  Father&^^^^  the  of  the  big  farrh-lmrses  and  :the, 
hby  fmm  : of 


BEHIND  jav.^Y  "N^fLEtT  :>VlTH  ANCIEOT  TStEE^s  -ANip  SHRUC^ 


^'OUNG  AMl5RlC&i  OLD  FRANCE 

'tisinds  with  the  wrtmaiv  of  the  next  lirrnv, 
you  h a ye  only  t(|t  Jean  )£>ut  of  Vou  r fron  t 
’ivindrtW'  anrl  have  her  Iran  ciut  of  hersi 
yoy.r  yhdtiren  go  to  water  from 
th*  with  ail  the  other 

childrisjV  of  the  region,  When  you  are  less 
than  hve  niihtites'  walk  frbm  church 
and  the  grocery-srorc,  n'lien  your  chil- 


to  tv'ork  : and  one  of  the  pk'tureisijviy 
sights  of  the  sunset  hour  is  the  prOCessiOo 
of  the  powerful  Pefchcrons,  their  drivers: 
sitting  sideways  on  their  broad  hacks, 
plodding  into  the  vtllnge;  both  horSes 
and  farmers  with  an : ininjicahle  air  of 
leisurely  philosophy;  of  having  done  a 
gpttd  d^yXyi?’^^  iand  leettng  irgn  at  fhat; 
nf  .Wt^mpting  nb  bst  nerC 
yOiis-  whack; ; 'iit-ryhCdW:' 
gumtdated  pjle^ . 
tn  be  done  which  iUwayk  ', 
liesbeforfebvery  one ; with  ^ 
aii . uhembittered. 

ancyoftlWfactyrHatthetv  / ■. 

are  hyf 
to  §yef  y 

gooA  tb  -speftjf  p 
thejp  eating  savorv  hot 
soup;  -kith  .^  b^  ■ ■ 

A cci' rdin  k 'C* ; .;  t'e  >n  pe  r a * , ■ 
rnent’ ' ' " 


. . nppeaf^ncyT; 

only  {Ji>s.vihle,  a ppa  > eiuly, 

when  you  h?^vA;  ^ved  a 
thotisand:  yeais  in  fhe 

same  pl-tce,.  Venn 
reposes  or  ephnnously  ew 
asperates  the  .A  mfe  ri  ca  n 
,ohser  yt'r.;^y;  : •: 

Ak>u  do  hot  see  the  cows 
going:  out:  piisture,  or 

coming  back  ut  night 
through  the  s*illage  street-s, 
because  those  farmers  who. 
have  a dairy  live  pn  the 
pufskirts  of  the  tov  n,  with 
their  big  square  co!)rt- 
y a rd  s’  ad  j » c e h t to  the 
fields.  !rite  biggest  fartn- 
hpnse  id  thjs  svrr  inCrhuy 
is  k>dgtd  iiry  i hk 
of  the  medieviil  ca-stle  'of  tbe-^pld  sci- 
gnetlfs  (svhhbol  of  jnpifern  rrinte:!), 

where  ;3t‘  n the.  cotvy  tdthble  in 
peayeahty  tbrouuh  the  old  isate  where 
once  thP  pot icull iSv  hung,  and  stand 
chetving  their  cud  ulu^rit  ^hi^great  c•(nJrt* 
yard  whence  maraudiog  kniglits  in 
atmoi  pnet  clattered  out  to  r<»h. 

Df  course  this-  arriutinmt^nr  whteiby 
country  folk  alf  live  ,»»  villages  tUrlis 
inside  juft  and  upside  thnvnmnsT  of  those 
c«nditii>ns  which  6^^^^  tit;'  (rs!  I'ne vit able 
atepmpahitnyuts  id  ■ lor  iii- 

.sTartce^  the  isrd’atitm  »nd  lonehoess  of 


fOl’R-OX  TliAMS  DO  THU  ’OfiAS'y  .PLOWING  IN  KKAUCK 


tlreiT  can  Ayatt:  itT}l  the  .sebool-hgll  is  ting* 
ing  hefhrt  snatching  lip  theit'  hntjks  to 
.go  to  school., ''i.''  ' 

A ou  do  jjot  have,  to  wait  for  your  mail 
rill  some  oho  can  go  to  town  or  rill  the 
R.  F.  D.  than  brings  it  around  sis' hours 
after  it  lias  arrived  in  town.  Die  vi)bge 
niail-carrier  hfing?  it  to  you  directly  w 
:.1!trivel!,  just  as  though  yoit  lived  iiva 
eitVv  You  do  not  have  to  iv ait  for  your 
ciutirnuoity  newH  till  it  hhcfs  slowly  to 
your  teihhrc  thior  by  t|H'  imtccurate 
ihcdium  of  the  irfesponjihle  grocery- 
boy.  The  rnprnent  ;.ir(y  thing  of  cqinnioh 
inrereyr  hipptris  rhe  town  crier  P.''ailks 
up  ytuir  St  feet.  At  the  sound  of  his  ^an- 


the  wiimen  and  riiildfi’t 
isolation  possible  lierci 

1.  There  is  no  inrereiit  hipptris  rhe  tvnvn  cHet 
when,  to  shake  tip  ymir  street.  At  the  sound  of  his 
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nouncin^  drum  or  bell  you  drop  your 
work,  stick  your  head  out  of  your  door, 
and  hear  at  once,  hot  off  the  griddle,  as 
soon  as  any  one,  that  there  will  be  an 
auction  of  cows  at  the  Brissons’  on  Sat- 
urday next,  that  poor  sick  old  Madame 
Mantier  has  at  last  passed  away,  or  that 
school  reopens  a week  from  Monday  and 
all  children  must  be  ready  to  go.  And 
if  one  of  the  children  breaks  his  arm,  or 
if  a horse  has  the  colic,  or  your  chimney 
gets  on  fire,  jrou  do  not  suffer  the  an- 
guished isolation  of  American  country 
life.  The  whole  town  swarms  in  to  help 
you,  in  a twinkling  of  an  eye.  In  fact, 
for  my  personal  taste,  I must  confess 
that  the  whole  town  seemed  only  too 
ready  to  swarm  in,  on  any  friendly  pre- 
text at  all.  But  then,  I have  back  of 
me  many  generations  of  solitary-minded 
farmer-ancestors,  living  sternly  and 
grimly  to  themselves,  and  not  a thou- 
sand years  of  really  sociable  community 
life.  ' 

“But  if  they  are  country  people  who 
live  in  these  dry-looking  villages,”  asked 
our  American  Ambulance  boys,  “what 
makes  them  huddle  up  so  close  together 
and  run  the  houses  into  one  long  wall 
of  buildings  that  look  like  tenement- 
houses?  Why  don’t  they  have  nice 
front  yards  like  ours,  with  grass  and 
flowers  and  people  sitting  on  the  front 
porch,  enjoying  life?  You  can  go  through 
village  after  village  here  and  never  see  a 
thing  but  those  ugly,  stony  streets  and 
long,  high,  stone  walls,  and  bare,  stone 
houses,  and  never  a soul  but  maybe 
an  old  woman  with  a gunny  sack  on  her 
back,  or  a couple  of  kids  lugging  water 
in  a pail.” 

The  best  answer  to  that  was  to  open 
the  door  into  our  own  bare,  stone  house, 
which,  like  all  the  others  on  the  street, 
presented  to  the  public  eye  an  unallur- 
ing,  long,  gray-white,  none-too-clean 
plastered  wall,  broken  by  square  win- 
dows designed  for  uti  ity  only.  The  big 
door  opening  showed  a stone-paved  cor- 
ridor leading  straight  to  what  seemed  at 
first  glance  an  earthly  Paradise  of  green; 
an  old,  old  garden  with  superb  nut-trees, 
great  flowering  bushes,  a bit  of  grass, 
golden  graveled  paths,  and  high  old  gray 
walls  with  grape-vines  and  fruit-trees 
carefully  trained  against  them. 

Our  American  visitor  stared  about 


him  with  dazzled  eyes.  “What  a heaven- 
ly place!  But  who  ever  would  have 
guessed  such  a garden  was  in  Crouy!” 

“Oh,  but  this  is  not  one  of  the  really 
good  gardens  of  the  town!”  we  assured 
him.  “This  is  a poor  old  neglected  one 
compared  with  those  all  around  us.” 

“But  where  are  they?”  asked  our 
American,  incredulously,  his  vision  cut 
off  by  the  ten-foot  wall. 

At  this  we  invited  him  up-stairs  to  a 
lofty  window  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
leaning  from  which  he  had  a totally  new 
view  of  the  town  whose  arid  gray  streets 
he  had  traversed  so  many  times. 
Back  of  every  one  of  these  gray-white, 
monotonously  aligned  plastered  houses 
stretched  a garden,  often  a very  large 
one,  always  a jewel,  gleaming,  burnished, 
and  ordered,  with  high  old  trees  near 
the  house,  and  flowers  and  vines;  and, 
back  of  this  pleasure  spot,  a great  fertile 
stretch  of  well-kept  vegetables  and  fruit. 
He  stared  long,  our  American,  recon- 
structing his  ideas  with  racial  rapidity. 
On  withdrawing  his  head  his  first  com- 
ment was,  usually: 

“But  for  the  Lord’s  sake,  how  ever 
do  they  get  the  money  to  pay  for  build- 
ing all  those  miles  of  huge  stone  walls? 

It  must  cost  every  family  a fortune.” 

Upon  learning  that  those  walls  had 
stood  exactly  there  in  those  very  lines 
for  hundreds  of  years,  requiring  only  to 
be  periodically  kept  in  repair,  he  sank 
into  another  momentary  reconstructive 
meditation. 

Then  came  the  inevitable  American 
challenge,  the  brave  new  note  from  the 
New  World  which  I always  rejoiced  to 
hear: 

“But  what’s  the  point  of  shutting 

ourself  up  that  way  from  your  neigh- 

ors  and  making  such  a secret  of  your 
lovely  garden  that  nobody  gets  any 
good  of  it  but  yourself?  Why  not  open 
up  and  let  everybody  who  goes  by  take 
pleasure  in  your  flowers  and  your  lawn 
and  see  the  kids  jilaying  and  hear  them 
laughing.?”  - 

Of  course  I always  went  duly  through 
the  orthodox  historical  and  social  ex- 
planations. I pointed  out  that  it  was 
only  in  comparatively  late  times — only 
since  that  very  recent  event,  the  French 
Revolution,  or  the  beginning  of  our  life 
as  a nation — that  isolated  houses  in  the 
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fields  wrtoid  Seen  safe ; that  «p  to 
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Then  we  went  down-stairs  and  visited 
our  modest  establishment,  typical  in  a 
small  way  of  all  those  about  us,  and,  al- 
though made  up  of  the  same  essential 
features  as  those  of  a small  American 
town  home,  differing  in  a thousand 
ways. 

“Why,  there  are  apples  on  this  hedge, 
real  apples!”  said  the  American.  “Who 
ever  heard  of  apples  on  a little  low  hedge 
plant?” 

“Those  aren’t  hedge  plants,”  we  told 
him.  “Those  are  real  apple-trees, 
trained  to  grow  low,  cut  back  year  after 
year,  pruned,  watched,  nipped,  fer- 
tilized, shaped,  into  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  meant  to  be. 
They  produce  a tenth,  a twentieth  part 
of  what  would  grow  if  the  tree  were  left 
to  itself,  but  what  golden  apples  of  Hes- 
perides  they  are!  The  pears  are  like  that, 
too.  Here  is  a pear-tree  older  than  I, 
and  not  so  tall,  which  bears  perhaps  a 
dozen  pears,  but  what  pears!  And  you 
see,  too,  when  the  trees  are  kept  small, 
you  can  have  ever  so  many  more  in  the 
same  space.  They  don’t  shade  your 
vegetables,  either.  See  those  beans 
growing  up  right  to  the  base  of  the 
trees.” 

The  chicken-yard  was  comforting  to 
our  visitors  because  it  was  like  any 
chicken-yard;  if  anything,  not  so  well 
kept  or  so  well  organized  as  an  American 
one.  But  beyond  them  is  a row  of  twelve 
well-constructed  brick  rabbit-hutches 
with  carefully  made  lattice  gates  and 
cement  floors,  before  which  visitors  al- 
ways stopped  to  gaze  at  the  endlessly 
twitching  pink  noses  and  vacuous  faces 
of  the  little  beasts.  I hastened  to  explain 
that  they  were  not  at  all  for  the  children 
to  play  with,  but  that  they  form  a 
serious  part  of  the  activities  of  every 
country  family  in  the  region,  supplying 
for  many  people  the  only  meat  they 
ever  eat  beyond  the  very  occasional  fowl 
in  the  pot  for  a fete-day. 

The  rabbit-hutches  being  near  the 
kitchen,  we  usually  w'ent  next  into  that 
red-and-white-tiled  room,  with  the  tiny 
coal-range  (concession  to  the  twentieth 
century)  with  the  immense  open  hearth 
(heritage  of  the  past)  and  the  portable 
charcoal-stove,  primitive,  universal  im- 
plement. 

“But  you  can’t  bake  your  bread  in 


such  a little  play-stove  as  that,”  com- 
mented the  American. 

And  with  that  we  were  launched  into 
a new  phase  of  Crouy  life,  the  close-knit 
communal  organization  of  a French  set- 
tlement. Since  all  these  country  people 
live  side  by  side,  they  discovered  long 
ago  that  there  is  no  need  to  duplicate, 
over  and  over,  in  each  house,  labors 
which  are  better  done  in  centralized 
activity.  Instead  of  four  hundred  cook- 
stoves  being  heated  to  the  baking- 
point,  with  a vast  waste  of  fuel  and  ef- 
fort, one  big  fire  in  the  village  bo-ulangerie 
bakes  the  bread  for  all  the  community. 
These  French  country  women  no  more 
bake  their  own  bread  than  they  make 
their  own  shoes.  In  fact,  if  they  tried 
to  they  could  not  produce  anything  half 
so  appetizing  and  nourishing  as  the 
crusty,  well-baked  loaves  turned  out  by 
that  expert  specialist,  the  village  baker- 
ess;  and  they  buy  those  loaves  for  less 
than  it  would  cost  to  produce  them  in 
each  kitchen. 

In  addition  to  the  boulangerie  where 
you  buy  your  bread  there  is  in  Crouy 
(and  in  all  other  French  towns  of  that 
size)  another  shop  kept  by  a specially 
good  cook  among  the  housewives,  where 
you  can  always  buy  certain  cooked  foods 
which  are  hard  to  prepare  at  home  in 
small  quantities.  Ham,  for  instance.  In 
American  towns  too  small  to  have  a 
delicatessen-shop  how  many  of  us  quail 
before  the  hours  of  continuous  heat 
needed  to  boil  a ham,  and  the  still  more 
formidable  enterprise  of  getting  it  all 
eaten  up  afterward  without  a too  dreary 
monotony!  I have  known  American 
villages  where  people  said  the  real  rea- 
son for  church  suppers  was  that  they 
might  taste  boiled  ham  once  in  a while. 
In  Crouy,  backward,  primitive,  drain- 
ageless community  that  it  is,  they  cater 
to  the  prime  necessity  of  variety  in  diet 
with  a competence  like  that  with  which 
the  problem  of  good  bread  is  solved  all 
over  F ranee.  Every  Wednesday  morning 
ou  know  that  Madame  Beaugard  has  a 
am  freshly  boiled.  You  may  buy  one 
slice,  just  enough  to  garnish  a cold  salad, 
or  fen  slices  to  serve  in  a hot  sauce  for 
dinner.  On  Saturdays  she  has  a big 
roast  of  beef,  hot  and  smoking  out  of  her 
oven  at  a quarter  of  twelve,  and  a family 
or  two  may  thus  enjoy  this  luxury  with- 
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out  paying  tli»r  iisoal  Ang^J^Saxon  pen-  galvanraed  bmfer  full  of  soiietJ  cKttKes». 
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a regiment  going  back  to  the  front  and  the  rifles  on  their  shoulders.  Their  four- 
the  arrival  of  another  with  the  trench  ranked  file  fills  our  street  from  side  to 
mud  still  on  its  boots.  You  have  seen  side,  as  their  trumpets  All  our  ears,  as 
the  long,  gray,  stony  street  filled  morn-  the  fatigue  and  courage  of  their  faces 
ing  and  evening  with  horses  and  labor-  fill  our  hearts.  They  are  here,  the  splen- 
ers  going  out  to  work  or  returning,  and  did,  splendid  soldiers  who  are  the  French 
in  the  mean  time  dozing  somnolent  in  poilus.  Everybody’s  brother,  cousin, 
the  sun,  with  only  a cat  or  dog  to  cross  it,  husband,  friend,  son,  is  there, 

an  old  woman  going  out  for  the  grass,  or  All  Crouy  leans  from  its  windows  to 
a long,  gray  American  an ' ilance  bang-  welcome  them  back  from  death — one 
ing  along  over  the  paving,  the  square-  more  respite.  They  glance  up  at  the 
jawed,  clean-shaven  boy  from  the  States  windows  as  they  pass;  the  younger  ones 
zigzagging  desperately  with  the  vain  smile  at  the  girls’  faces;  the  older  ones, 
idea  that  the  other  side  of  the  street  fathers  certainly,  look  wistfully  at  the 
cannot  be  as  rough  as  the  one  he  is  on.  children’s  bright  heads.  There  are  cer- 
You  have  seen  the  big  open  square,  tain  ones  who  look  at  nothing,  staring 
sleeping  under  the  airy  shadow  of  the  straight  ahead  at  immaterial  sights 
great  sycamores,  only  the  occasional  which  will  not  leave  their  eyes, 
chatter  of  children  drawing  water  at  the  One  detachment  has  passed;  the  rum- 
fountain  breaking  the  silence.  You  have  bling  has  increased  till  your  windows 
seen  the  beautiful  old  church,  echoing  shake  as  though  in  an  earthquake.  The 
and  empty  save  for  an  old,  poor  man,  camions  and  guns  are  going  by,  an  end- 
his  ax  or  his  spade  beside  him,  as  he  less  defile  of  monster  trucks,  ending  with 
kneels  for  a moment  to  pray  for  his  the  rolling  kitchen,  lumbering  forward, 
grandsons  at  the  front;  or  for  a woman  in  smoking  from  all  its  pipes  and  caldrons, 
black,  rigid  and  silent  before  a shrine,  at  with  the  regimental  cook  springing  up 
whose  white  face  you  dare  not  glance  as  to  inspect  the  progress  of  hi$  savory 
you  pass.  You  have  seen  the  plain,  bare  ragout. 

walls  of  the  old  houses,  turning  an  al-  After  the  formless  tumult  of  the 
most  blank  face  to  the  street,  with  close-  wheels,  the  stony  street  resounds  again 
ly  shuttered  or  thickly  curtained  win-  to  the  age-old  rhythm  of  marching  men. 
dows.  Another  detachment.  . . . 

But  one  morning,  very  early,  before  You  dress  quickly,  seize  the  big  box  of 
you  are  dressed,  you  hear  suddenly,  cigarettes  kept  ready  for  this  time,  and, 
close  at  hand,  that  clear,  ringing  chal-  taking  the  children  by  the  hand,  go  out 
lenge  of  the  bugle  which  bids  all  human  to  help  welcome  the  new-comers  as  they 
hearts  to  rise  and  triumph,  and  the  settle  down  for  their  three  weeks’  rest, 
vehement  whirring  rhythm  of  the  drums,  I have  told  you  that  Crouy  has  a 
like  a violent  new  pulse  beating  in  your  thousand  inhabitants.  There  are  twelve 
own  body.  The  house  begins  to  shake  hundred  men  in  a regiment.  Perhaps  you 
as  though  with  thunder,  not  the  far-oflp  can  imagine  that  when  the  troops  are 
roar  of  the  great  cannon  on  the  horizon  there  men  seem  to  ooze  from  every  pore 
which  you  hear  every  day,  but  a definite  of  the  town.  There  are  no  great  bar- 
vibration  of  the  earth  under  your  feet,  racks  erected  for  them,  you  understand. 
You  rush  to  your  street  window,  throw  Somehow  Crouy  people  make  them- 
open  the  shutters,  and,  leaning  from  the  selves  small,  move  over  to  the  edge,  and 
sill,  see  that  all  Crouy  is  leaning  with  make  the  necessary  room.  There  are 
you  and  looking  up  the  street.  seventy  soldiers  sleeping  on  straw  in  the 

There,  at  the  turn,  where  the  road  big  hall  which  was  before  the  war  used 
leaves  the  yellow  wheat-fields  to  enter  for  a concert-room  or  for  amateur  theat- 
the  village,  the  flag  is  coming,  the  tom,  ricals;  two  hundred  are  housed  in  what 
ragged,  dingy,  sacred  tricolor.  Back  of  is  left  of  the  old  suites  de  garde  of  the 
it  the  trumpets,  gleaming  in  the  sun,  ruined  castle,  old  guard-rooms  which 
proclaim  its  honor.  They  are  here,  the  after  five  hundred  vears  see  themselves 
poilus,  advancing  with  their  quick,  again  filled  with  French  fighting-ipen; 
swinging  step,  so  bravely  light  for  all  every  barn-loft  is  filled  wth  them; 
crud  heavy  sacks  on  their  backs  and  every  empty  shed  has  a thick  layer  of 
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straw  on  the  ground  and  twenty  to 
thirty  men  encamped;  every  empty 
stable  has  been  carefully  cleaned  and 
repared  for  them;  every  empty  room 
arbors  one  or  more  officers;  every 
attic  has  ten  or  fifteen  men.  One  un- 
used shop  is  transformed  into  the  red- 
mental  infirmary,  and  hangs  out  the 
Red  Cross  flag;  another  sees  the  quar- 
termaster and  his  secretaries  installed  at 
desks  improvised  from  pine  boards;  a 
sentry  stands  before  the  Town  Hall 
where  the  colonel  has  his  headquarters, 
and  another  guards  the  fine  old  house 
which  has  the  honor  of  sheltering  the 
redmental  flag. 

The  street,  our  quiet,  sleepy  street,  is 
like  an  artery  pulsing  with  rapid  vibra- 
tions; despatch-riders  dash  up  and 
down;  camions  rumble  by;  a staflF-car 
full  of  officers  looking  seriously  at  maps 
halts  for  a moment  and  passes  on;  from 
out  the  courtyard  where  a regimental 
kitchen  is  installed  a file  of  soldiers 
issue,  walking  on  eggs  as  they  carry 
their  hot  stew  across  the  street  to  the 
lodging  where  they  eat  it.  Our  green- 
vegetable  woman,  that  supreme  flower 
of  a race  of  consummate  gardeners,  ar- 
rives at  the  house,  breathless  and  smil- 
ing, with  only  an  onion  and  a handful 
of  potatoes  in  her  usually  well-garnished 
donkey-cart. 

“Que  voulezr-vous,  madame?*’  she  apol- 
ogizes, sure  of  your  sympathy.  “The 
instant  I leave  the  garden  they  set  upon 
me.  You  can’t  refuse  your  own  soldiers, 
can  you?  With  my  Jacques  at  the 
front?” 

Everywhere,  everywhere  where  there 
is  a scrap  of  cover  from  the  sky,  are 
huddled  horses,  mules,  guns,  wagons,  and 
camions.  Every  spreading  chestnut- 
tree  harbors,  not  a blacksmith,  but  a 
dozen  army  mules  tied  close  to  the 
trunk.  Near  the  station  the  ground  un- 
der the  close-set  double  line  of  trees  in 
the  long  mall  is  covered  to  its  last  inch 
with  munition-wagons  and  camions,  and 
to  reach  the  post-office  on  the  other  side 
of  the  little  shady  square  you  must 
pick  your  way  back  of  lines  of  guns,  set 
end  to  end,  without  an  inch  to  spare. 
The  aviators,  whose  machines  wheel 
ceaselessly  over  the  town,  can  see  no 
change  in  its  aspect,  unless,  perhaps,  the 
streets  and  courtyards  send  up  to  the 
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sky  a gray-blue  reflection  like  its  own 
color. 

Three  times  a week,  in  the  late  after- 
noon, just  before  sunset,  the  regimental 
band  gives  a concert  in  our  big  open 
square  under  the  sycamores,  where,  in 
the  softer  passages  of  the  music,  the 
sound  of  plashing  water  mingles  with 
the  flutes.  All  Crduy  puts  on  its  Sunday 
best  and  cor  3 out  to  join  itself  to  the 
horizon-blue  throngs,  and  the  colonel 
with  his  staff  stands  under  the  greatest 
of  the  sycamores,  listening  soberly  to 
the  music  and  receiving  paternally  the 
salutes  of  the  men  who  saunter  near 
him. 

Once  during  their  stay  there  is  a 
prise-d' armes,  on  the  square,  when  the 
men  who  have  especially  distinguished 
themselves  are  decorated  with  the 
Croix  de  Guerre.  All  Crouy  goes  to  see 
that,  too — all  Crouy  means  now,  you 
must  remember,  old  men,  women,  little 
children,  and  babies — and  stands  re- 
spectfully, with  tear-wet  eyes,  watching 
the  white-haired  colonel  go  down  the 
line,  pinning  on  each  man’s  breast  the 
sign  of  honor,  taking  his  hand  in  a 
comrade’s  clasp  and  giving  him  on  both 
cheeks  a brother’s  kiss. 

And  once  there  is  a mass  said  for  the 
regimental  dead  in  the  old,  old  church. 
All  Crouy  goes  there,  too,  all  Crouy  lost 
in  the  crowd  of  soldiers  who  kneel  in 
close  ranks  on  the  worn  stones,  the  so- 
norous chant  of  whose  deep  voices  fills 
the  church  to  the  last  vaulting  of  the 
arches  which  echoed  to  the  voices  of 
those  other  Crusaders,  praying  there  for 
their  dead,  six  hundred  years  ago.  The 
acolytes  at  the  altar  are  soldiers  in  their 
shabby  honorable  uniforms;  the  priest 
is  a soldier;  the  choir  is  filled  with  them 
singing  the  responses;  in  an  interval  of 
the  service  up  rise  two  of  them  near  the 
organ,  violin  in  hand,  and  the  French 
church  rings  with  the  angel’s  voice  of 
old  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

At  the  end,  suddenly,  the  regimental 
music  is  there,  wood-wind,  trumpets, 
and  all.  The  service  comes  to  a close  in 
one  great  surging  chant,  upborne  on  the 
throbbing  waves  of  the  organ  notes. 
The  church  rings  to  the  pealing  brass, 
thrilling  violins,  the  men’s  deep  voices. . . ■ 

Ah,  when  will  it  resound  to  the  song 
of  thanksgiving  at  the  end? 
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Miss  Amerikanka 

A ROMANCE— PART  II 

BY  OLIFE  GILBREATH 


T seems  strange  to  be 
part  of  a Russian  house- 
hoid,  perched  on  a 
white  canal  flowing  un- 
der a red  bridge,  a 
magnified  winter  Japan. 
Opposite,  the  new  hotel 
Astoria  strikes  the  one  American  note  in 
Petrograd;  on  the  other  side  stands  the 
Russian  House  of  Lords.  F rom  my  win- 
dow I can  see  the  graceful  Italian  Em- 
bassy and  what  remains  of  the  German 
Embassy  after  the  populace  had  effaced 
the  nude  figures  which  offended  their 
taste.  Farther  down,  where  the  Moika 
wanders  out  to  the  Neva,  the  yellow 
stucco  palace  of  Prince  Yusuppon  stirs 
one’s  sense  of  romance;  Othello  himself 
might  emerge  from  the  iron  gates.  A 
place  marked  surely  for  Shakespearian 
tragedy! 

I am  as  puffed  up  as  a pouter  pigeon 
after  this  Russian  fashion  of  welcom- 
ing a new  householder!  Bowls  of  acacia 
from  M.  Novinsky  fill  the  room  with 
fragrance;  and  from  the  General  came 
a cake  of  parts,  iced  and  garlanded 
like  a German  denkmal — borne  in  by  a 
retinue,  the  dvornik  and  two  little  peas- 
ant maids. 

A Russian  house  is  designed  for  noth- 
ing so  prosaic  as  living,  but  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  entertaining.  Our  rooms 
open  in  a row;  the  ceilings  are  high,  the 
windows  French,  the  floors  are  the  beau- 
tiful polished  floors  that  one  associates 
with  Russia  after  one  has  lived  in  this 
land  of  wood.  My  room  is  long  and 
narrow  and  white  like  a prioress’s  cham- 
ber. At  night  I put  a red  cushion  on 
the  floor  and  sit  in  the  glow  of  my  stove 
in  the  wall  while  broad-waisted  Sasha 
supplies  the  stove  with  tindery  birch- 
bark,  the  ruddy  glow  splashing  her  arms, 
white  like  the  birches  themselves.  Olga 
Stepanovna,  finding  me  thus,  named  me 
Tziganka,  the  Russian  word  for  gipsy. 

)^en  spring  comes,  Olga  Stepanovna 


— the  blithe  spirit  whom  chance  gave 
me  for  godmother,  and  whose  love  for 
her  mystic  shadowed  land  turned  my 
venturing  steps  to  Russia — promises 
that  I may  have  my  petit  dejeuner  on 
the  balcony  under  the  white  umbrella 
while  the  barges  trail  past.  It  sounds 
Italian  and  tempting,  but  the  snow 
drifts  like  the  setting  for  Snyeguritchka 
(The  Snow  Maiden),  and  in  the  mean 
time  I am  content  with  the  fire  gleaming 
across  the  spaces  of  the  polished  floor 
and  on  the  dull  gold  of  old  bindings  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  a cantankerous 
General,  who  hangs  opposite  the  win- 
dows. The  samovar  is  always  set,  and 
Sasha  or  Dasha  near  to  give  me  tea. 
Russian  tea  we  have  at  nine  at  night  on 
the  gay  blue-and-red  peasant  cloth, 
when  my  godmother  tells  me  folk-tales 
while  the  gray  steppe  winds  sweep  Pe- 
ter’s marshes  outside. 

I was  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire  this 
afternoon  pondering  a number  of  things 
— I am  still  a prisoner  of  the  poison- 
mists — when  little  Dasha  appeared  with 
M.  Novinsky  in  her  train,  little  Dasha 
stammering  and  blushing  as  if  she  had 
entangled  tor  me  a Grand  Duke  in  this 
black  - booted,  immaculate  figure  with 
the  smile  of  a young  Beethoven. 

*‘Nu,  Amerikanka,  I have  come  to 
carry  you  off  to  the  brilliance  of  Petro- 
grad,” M.  Novinsky  announced,  depos- 
iting his  stick  with  Dasha,  who  blusned 
with  pleasure  as  if  some  one  had  be- 
stowed upon  her  a coronet. 

“But  one  does  not  go  to  ballet  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,”  I protested. 
“And  that  is  the  brilliance  of  retrograd, 
is  it  not?” 

“No,”  he  said,  with  a blithe  expres- 
sion such  as  I had  seen  but  once  or  twice 
on  the  steppe.  “One  does  not  go  to 
ballet  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  One 
goes  out  on  to  the  Morskava  where  all 
the  Petrograd  world  assembles  and  the 
street  flows  like  a river  with  those 
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breathless  sleighs,  as  you  call  them,  and 
officers  in  red-lined  capes  and  deep, 
sillcy  furs;  all  the  blues  and  grays  deepen 
into  velvet  blacks,  whites  turn  to  silver, 
and  the  air  is  a gauzy  iridescence.  It  is 
the  most  perfect  ballet  setting  in  Russia! 
And  then  one  drinks  tea  at  a little  place 
I know  on  the  Nevsky — Russian  tea 
with  honey-cakes — and  then  one  goes  at 
five  to  the  cathedral  mass,  for  the  bril- 
liance of  Russia  is  a brilliance  of  night 
and  interiors.” 

Dasha  had  been  coming  and  going 
with  the  tea  things,  her  nose  and  chin 
and  eyes  shining  nke  the  seraphim. 

“Nyet,  Dasha.  No  samovar  to-day. 
I am  carrying  the  barishnya  away  for  tea 
and  for  mass.  Otchen  kraseevi — ^it’s  very 
beautiful,  mass  at  St.  Isaac’s.” 

There  is  something  of  the  Celt  in  M. 
Novinsky,  something  of  that  exquisite 
sensibility  of  a race  old  in  living.  I had 
never  been  more  aware  of  it  than  when 
he  spoke  with  his  amazing  gentleness  to 
the  little  peasant. 

Petrograd  is  brilliant  by  night  and 
interiors.  I saw  it  to-day,  and  of  all  the 

i)ale  background,  the  shimmering  opu- 
ence  of  the  cathedrals  is  the  richest 
punctuation.  Every  traveler  finds  that 
the  land  through  which  he  travels  is  a 
land  of  contrasts,  and  I am  no  exception. 
Russia  is  extravagant  in  her  extremes, 
and  from  the  artist’s  point  of  view  there 
is  no  more  breathless  turning  of  the 
page  than  that  from  the  wan  streets  to 
the  cathedral  interiors,  aglow  with 
jewels  and  the  sheen  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  hung  with  moving  veils  of  incense.  * 
I have  never  crossed  the  square  and 
failed  to  be  inexpressibly  thrilled.  It  is 
a splendid  medieval  pageant — the  mass- 
ing of  the  shadows  m the  great  spaces, 
the  dusky  gleam  of  myriad  candles  high 
in  the  vaulting,  the  ancient  mystery  of 
the  ikons,  the  fall  of  light  on  the  iri- 
descent chasubles  of  the  priesthood 
emerging  from  the  gloom  of  the  chancel. 

“It  is  true,”  I confessed  to  M.  Novin- 
sky as  we  stood  apart  in  a niche.  “There 
is  a magnificence  of  splendor  in  this 
shadow-filled,  incensed,  and  jeweled 
dusk,  beside  which  an  English  cathedral 

seems  cold  and  a Chinese  temple  bar- 
ren ** 

ren. 

M.  Novinsky’s  face  bore  something  of 
the  rapt  look  with  which  he  handles  an 


old  ivory.  “Verestchaein  painted  it  in 
his  Japanese  interiors,’’  he  said,  lifting 
his  eyes  to  the  blue  light  playing  about 
the  lapis  lazuli  columns,  “this  im- 
memonal  magnificence,  strange  to  the 
intellectualist  of  the  West.  Once  having 
seen  a Russian  cathedral,  one  can  never 
doubt  that  Russia’s  Christianity  is  of  the 
East,  and  her  spirit  of  worship  is  that  of 
the  oldest  of  mankind.”  As  he  spoke 
with  his  eyes  turned  upward  to  the  pil- 
jared  dusk  of  the  cathedral — Egyptian 
in  its  majesty — I think  something  new 
stirred  in  my  consciousness — of  religion. 

M.  Novinsky  was  keeping  an  appoint- 
ment, but  I lingered  for  hours  in  the 
shadow  of  a niche,  while  the  stream  of 
humanity  ebbed  and  flowed  around  the 
feet  of  the  Mother  of  God;  and  above  the 
worshipers,  through  the  spaces  of  the 
cathedral  and  into  the  vaulting,  poured 
a flood  of  tender,  compassionate  Russian 
singing.  The  F rench  say  that  a man  is 
his  style  but  the  Russian  is  his  religion. 
And  the  more  one  stands  in  the  sanctu- 
ary the  more  deeply  one  peers  into  his 
soul.  Can  one  ever  forget  the  souls  of 
Gorky’s  submerged  ones  floating  away 
on  a ribbon  of  sound  when  first  one  and 
then  another  took  up  the  song  in  the 
damp  bakery  cellar? 

How  I resent  Life’s  caricatures — those 
faces  nearing  the  journey’s  end,  piti- 
lessly distorted  with  toil  and  sorrow! 
To-day  I saw  a bit  of  human  wrecka|e 
kneeling  before  the  ikon  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  touching  her  head  reverently  to 
the  floor  and  crossing  herself  with  the 
hroad  sign  of  the  Russian  cross.  But 
when  she  raised  her  head  her  eyes 
fastened  on  the  Mother  of  God  with  a 
tenderness  for  one  moment  of  which  I 
would  gladly  have  given  ten  years  of 
my  life.  Perhaps  it  is  superstition — the 
Slav  needs  to  associate  works  with  faith 
—but  I cannot  but  believe  that  this  an- 1 
nihilation  of  self  and  adoration  of  a God 
is  an  excellent  thing  in  human  experi- ' 
ence.  i 

Next  after  the  mother  came  a general, 
clanking  the  gold-tasseled  sword  of  dis- 
tinguished service.  He  did  not  touch 
the  floor  with  his  forehead,  but  he 
crossed  himself  slowly,  kissed  the  ikons, 
and  passed  out,  his  silver  spurs  jingling 
faintly  in  an  interval  of  the  music.  A 
glancing  little  figure  in  a red-velvet  hat 
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and  ertniOE  trippedl  up  the  steps  ujf  the  JaO,  piccuresque,  A*  p»r 

ikon,  ssihrc-d.  the  aijcienc,  leroon-hued  aristwrav,  Mile.  Novinska,  gray 

visage  with lips,  ttad  pass^I  like  Dmitri  Nikolaievltch's,  hut 

making  w ay  fw'thos^  more  heavii w friiigcti  W'ltiv  plack,  and  a 

vve  had  rnet  hr  turious  Syrian  quality  like  that  of  Zu- 

iegiyss  and  anufe-s  h loaga's  Countess  MatfhieU  de  Noailles. 

hafr  hidden  under they  That  suggestion  of  sleeping  power  w blch 
are  ip  charge  ofa  Red  Ctoss  nurse  and  an  is  characteristic  (d  the  Russian  is  bers, 
attendant,  Evidently  Ironri 
a fat  province^  these,  per- 
haps  even  from  those  lovely.  ' 
lonely'  Chinese  Wrclcts  yve 
had  passed.  All  the  city  is- 
strangev  ihe  strevts  and  tht 
cat  hedraisp  even  ihe  Jan- 
guage  is  not  theirs.  But 
the  ikons^  .are  their^n^^^^ 
the  Holy  l atherswi^iy  sap" 
chat  it  should  be  thus  cen- 
turies ago  wheii  they  forbade , 
a change  in  thp  sacred  im* 
ages-— and  /ir  /iyAhe'\ikohs-:..\ 
they  seek  1.1^  before  they 
go  la  harrte,  And  best’— if 
■ •eycr  cbey<  r-ftturnV  V '/  ' 

■■^  'E  syalgcd'  :haCh,  tp' ' ■, 
hnd  Oigu  Stepanovna  dee^ 
in  the  ■ ((lutgothg  einbassy 

■maih cy.; ; : ' / ^ i ’ 

*'Aht,  she  inquired,  anti  an  exrremeiy  rare  simplicity  of 

product  of  as  many  cen- 
.•jlization  as  an  English  tUrf. 
Ar’cestors  figures  tn  Boris 

must  Ra-Vfe  KS  own  worstop  as  eaCH  ngT-  dirOiiunoet  w 

tionirs  fnvn  jdio.m  r>f  langnagP^  andigan ; : Site  wore/a  black 

undetstand  ih»f  fin-  the 

passionate’ and  idci<li^tjc,ct!re  forip  ^ is  string 

be  hoth . gtovCing ; and  hiysttcsd* : if ^ 
Chins  and  Japan  1 oftrii  feh  J was  seized  AYiih  3 spasin  i f fright 

temples  >verc  deserted  hecaU!^  thfe  gods  ’ dntil  .she  ^peke,  alid  theit:  J breathed 
had  fled  the  f-ouls  rtf  thryse  whq  prav'^cd.  It  ivas  Epgiishii  Thg  Russian 

but  here  Cod  u^bteaUse  He  is  in  the,  ydlefS  this  l'.iiig.Uage^  mat- 

snu.k  of  rhe  worsffiperSv*  ' tet  of  cnorse,  to  mOfC  riafrpniUties  than 

any  one  else^  io  ihe  iwO^^ 

I have  found  .KijmethiHg;  hem  in  .th  interested  her-,  aud.  Vve,  Ealked  long  of 
pale  North  almost  as  luyely  as  a bianlHUc  the  Rus-sjan 

grt.n'e— Toy  .second  Ifasitart  caller.  Mile,'  i Trayels.lar  ■offtiier  the  West  than  ip 
Novinska,  She  came  to-day  «t  ^ ancient  land.  Where-  his  ance.srry 

Russian  ^ tunwijt,  nhe-  of  brevyed-  ; AH  the  Capical  is  in  black 

sleighs  filled  vyi'th  furs,  3 dappjt  j ^ro{Vnl^^  can  never  fi>rgiye  nry- 

dingihg  hat-like  iu  the . n-ari  /god  WAck  stdrfor  rE«?  path a ;f4ndou)  rematlc 
hitrsies  covere'd  vcith  Iduy  j\Crt>.  . l iie ; of  TUnje  uy  MUe. 

nets  are  to  prev«3t;  sttO\y  .frOm  flying  f.icerypV  inq^  Avhich  made  me 

into  the  sieighsVa  eoftibtthtcd*  thiyJehlH  Am  feir  all  that  1 had  fteyeir 

like  Russian  driving.-  jf  thtdoye  ■ had  toimhed of  sorrow, 
diiven;,  I am  .vtite  her  would  havt/;  ha^  not  told 

been  like'  these,; . : ;;:.'-V,;^  ■■coufidehce'  -was  ■ 

vw.  CTXXvt,— No.  .sif  ~ra 
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perhaps  that  desperate  frankness  that 
one  may  feel  for  a stranger.)  “I  have 
lost  my  fiance  in  one  of  the  early  battles 
in  Galicia.”  And  then  she  related  to  me 
the  story,  quietly,  almost  objectively. 

He  had  been  a young  Marechal  de 
Noblesse  in  the  province  of  X.,  and  he 
had  long  loved  her.  “And  I,”  she  said, 
with  a wistful  humility — “I  loved  free- 
dom.” 

And  then  came  the  call  to  arms.  As 
she  described  the  summons,  the  crowds 
marching  through  the  streets,  singing 
that  wonderful  soldiers’  chorus,  kneeling 
bareheaded  before  the  Winter  Palace 
and  thronging  cathedrals  with  streaming 
faces,  the  sadness  vanished,  and  her 
eyes  burned  with  deep  Slavonic  Are. 
I could  feel  her  own  enthusiasm  take 
wing;  I could  see  the  brilliant  man 
caught  up  in  the  exaltation  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  I could  hear  Russia  singing 
her  high  song. 

“I  could  not  refuse  him  then,”  she 
said  quietly. 

It  was  early  in  September.  His  regi- 
ment went  almost  immediately  to  the 
front.  At  first  there  were  letters,  hasty 
scribbles,  telling  of  the  blue  and  gold 
autumn  hanging  over  the  trenches,  of 
the  stifling  pits,  of  the  will  to  kill  and 
the  blackness  in  the  charge.  Then  fell 
silence.  October  brought  no  message. 
November,  too,  limped  by  without  a 
line,  but  December  laid  the  envelope 
from  the  War  Office  on  her  desk.  “ Lieu- 
tenant   . Shrapnel  in  his  side  while 

leading  a charge.”  And  that  was  all. 
The  brilliance  fled;  not  a trace  of  the 
man  who  had  gone  out  into  the  sunshine 
that  September  day,  nor  a sword  for 
remembrance  sake. 

We  dwell  under  the  lee  of  the  war 
these  days  as  under  the  shadow  of  a 
mighty  Golgotha.  My  first  waking  con- 
sciousness is  of  soldiers  marching,  sharp, 
hoarse  urasy  and  sometimes  a strain  of 
battle  song — the  same  troubled  unease 
that  I sensed  that  first  morning  in  the 
darkness.  It  is  not  yet  light  but  the 
boots  are  trampling,  and,  stirring  luxuri- 
ously in  my  warm  bed,  I know  that  the 
cold  gray  scmares  in  front  of  Kazan  and 
the  Winter  Palace  are  filling  with  men. 
They  are  always  in  the  background  of 
one’s  consciousness,  these  figures  dim 


in  the  half-light,  their  tall  Cossack  caps 
drifted  with  white,  their  coats  turned 
ludicrously  back  like  evening  dress;  sim- 
ple, sun-bumed  faces  and  loose-muscled 
bodies,  soon  to  be  set  against  Ger~nan 
steel.  Crunch  — crunch  — crunch  — a 
pause.  I know  that  interval.  Twenty 
yards  of  wriggling  on  their  stomachs 
through  the  snow.  A straw  enemy  hangs 
obligingly  ahead  and  there  is  a bayonet 
charge,  bloodless  and  without  qualms. 
The  paws  of  the  bear  hold  a bayonet  as 
deftly  as  a connoisseur  would  handle  a 
bit  of  peach  blow,  and  plainsmen’s  eyes 
trained  to  the  steppe  pierce  easily  the 
light  mists  of  a cathedral  square. 

Yesterday  I was  walking  along  the 
Neva  when  a group  of  those  dusty-gray 
figures  thronging  everywhere  emerged 
suddenly  from  a side-street,  their  wiry 
Siberian  ponies  half  hidden  under  their 
long  capes,  their  bayonets  upright  like 
a shining  forest,  singing  something  short 
and  primitive  that  breaks  into  strange 
rhythms,  stirs  the  pulse  and  grips  the 
throat;  gray,  almost  impalpable  shapes 
wrapped  in  the  mists,  sitting  their  horses 
like  centaurs.  Russian  accents  are  so 
strange  to  Anglo-Saxon  ears  that  they 
set  one  wondering  whether  the  whole 
Russian  biologic^  and  psychological 
beat  is  not  different.  The  war  corre- 
spondents declare  that  war  is  shorn  of 
its  picturesqueness,  but  how  escape  a 
flight  of  blood  through  the  body  at  the 
sight  of  these  Asiatics  flung  off  when  the 
mold  of  the  world  was  young?  There 
is,  far  more  here  than  in  the  station 
at  Irkutsk,  a sense  of  monstrously 
primitive  life  such  as  one  is  aware  of  in 
Tolstoi’s  Cossacks.  How  Milton  would 
have  rolled  out  their  names  in  sonorous 
cadences!  Persians,  Khirgiz,  Sarts, 
Turkomans,  Ostraks,  Armenians,  Lith- 
uanians, Dunkans,  Afghans,  Cherkesses, 
Zinians,  Shamans,  Ossatines,  Lesghians, 
Kalmuks,  Tchudes,  Georgians,  Samoy- 
edes,  Tchouvachs,  Tcheremissans,  Tar- 
tars, Little  Russians,  White  Russians, 
Great  Russians — a sad  loss  for  the  great 
epic-maker!  It  is  not  that  I like  Russia, 
but  I am  fascinated  by  her — fascinated 
by  her  potential  power,  the  congress 
of  these  violent  semi- Asiatic  tribes;  it 
thrills  all  the  nomadic  turbulence  in  me, 
exceedingly  thinly  veneered  by  civiliza- 
tion. 
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M.  Nmnnsky  came  witli  me  to-day  rcf  ilKise  fellows  is  dreaming  of?  A Hftje 

the  American  hospital  where  T Work  ittia  under  the  birches.  A Cossack 

twice  a week,  and  the.  men  calked  as  Euxope».  dB  sAS'^?  .Russia 

one  Russian  to  another.  In  general,  the  might  foil  dyer  Europe  in  her  sleep, 

Slav  is  more,  aw'are  of  the  stream  of  his  but  she yvotild  never  have  the  desire  nor 
consc.iousrie.ss  and  its  significance  than  colleet  ibe  energy  to  step  on  her.** 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  Even  the  peasant,  a 

primitive  esthete,  ta^stes  the  flavor  of  his  Russia  melancholy  and  flightyi  Rus- 
perceptidns.  expressing 

them  cfhdely  but  riftrn  «irh  -sA 

MbiJcal  ftnce.  Some  ope 

has  imaged  these  two  mptids  M^QnbSaBjR 

of  emotion  and  appr  fed  aVion 
as  “ rwo  ninriets  nwing' 

^b^easr.^  one  ftbli.vvous  of  ^ 

but  the  moMottv  fhe  tuherj 

with  eyes  not  on  the  goal,  //r  ’W0 

not  bimd  'With  the  rush  rd': 
itf  but  turned,  detply  oh-  u 

servant,  on  the  face  of  his.  m\S  t 

companion.’'  That  is  the  , V 

Russian,  'llie  AnglcvSaxon  • 

.4f»es  not  run^  he  plods—  -rrirr  n 

■‘‘How  is  it  possible  for  ■ uSILL. 

the  Russia nf  to  niake  a good  > j ■ y 

soldier  ?'■  I asked  M, » 'Pfih 

Vinsky,  witlv  m;v  eyes  on  a 

dommoes.  / ■ . - 'A 

: No^  .Russian  positively  / Jj  ' ■’  ■ -r  '\vv  ■ 

enh*y®  figbtihg  iixevpt  the. 

Cossack,’*  artswerf^  M , No--  '|j  .'  / .*/  \| ; If 

vinsky<  with  art  arjiUstd  '*'  | 

smile.  “The  Russian  is.  as  \ 

unroiliiarv  as  the  Ci^iittwh  • . A' 


Mure.  KOVmsCA 


ii.  It  is  the'  one  factor  to. 
he  coosldetcd  when  du* 
hcigy  of  PitiT-Elaeiam  i*  held  helore  sia  p cofound iy  and  eest.itic.aUv  religious; 
Europe^  rhVX;}^nrt.anr  Of  oemrse,  The  anT  f.j^nigbf  Russm  most  utii»|uely 
Germari  kntiws  it  and  laUghs^  coil-  Slavic  ,pf  aU-~Rusgia  lyrie-  and  fan- 
temrduousiy  ij|>  hU  fileeve,  Buc^  d tasticl  • 

part  vd  hi.v  game— .buJdipg  the  Slavic  In  an  fclhtUv  of  thC  .sea,  hvyond  the 
peril  dyer  Europe.  The  ■ puisant  wdl  .Neva,  he.  islands  where  icunmter  Petro- 
fight,  if  he  mu-st.  stubbornly  and  W'ithout  gradirki  sip  r heir  Ecfc . a green 

.squeamishness.  It  i.s  .for  the-  Eittle"  trees,  amid  ihe  Jiimindus 

Father.  Bur  his  idea  is  always  W nights  of  .\fay;  ishiody  now 

killed  rather  than  kili.  .Arid  ie'.<t  ?:  siduary  innief  rtie  ioBiher:  siiadow  s 

none.  He  haH'ors  iaJv  lesS  animal  tty  Bocklio’s  Island  cd  tfie  Dead.  It 
sentment,  too,  than  he  is  Credited  With ; was  there?-'-where  f he  world  drops 
he  is  too  milch  a ’'hrmher’^  tfi  all  the.  into  the:  dim  j^diV  of  the  vea— that 
world  to  hold  a grudge:,  he  has  no  lugical  Rmitjr? NikolakvtTch  arid 
mental  insistence  nu  fight-  The  only  laievita  vvere  giving  at-sfeattug  parry  litsf 
resistance  he  show-g  consistently  is  a night  fhr.  t>V(j  oiEma  bwm ' Iruni  tfte 
famititric  lethargy,  Ds>  $mu  know , if  the  frrmr*— an  eerie  background  for  au  ata- 

truth  were  know’n,  wEat  every^  «>ne  of  hesqiie  of  gaietyi  an  eXtfavngSn'ia  Xuch 
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as  I venture  could  occur  only  in  the 
Russian  capital. 

Recklessly  mad  driving  it  was,  whisk- 
ing in  one  of  those  vanishing  sleighs  over 
the  arched  and  jeweled  bridge  above 
the  Winter  Palace,  across  the  pale  Neva 
like  some  ghostly  river  moving  out  to  a 
spirit  source,  the  sea;  on,  through  the 
frosty  stillness  of  Kamennostrovski,  past 
Kseshenska’s  charming  house  and  gar- 
den looking  out  toward  the  Winter 
Palace,  past  the  Mohammedan  mosque, 
turquoise-blue  and  mysteriously  Eastern 
in  tne  moonlight;  past  Prince  Olden- 
burg’s summer  place  lost  among  the 
dark  trees,  and  the  little  datchas  of  the 
park  with  their  pointed  wooden  gables; 
on,  on  through  the  swift  white  silence, 
the  horses’  hoofs  casting  a shower  of 
^arks  in  the  furtive  white  evanescence. 
The  Russian  love  of  space  and  silence 
with  its  motif  of  furious  speed;  I often 
wonder  if  it  does  not  symbolize  to  the 
Slav  the  background  of  eternity,  against 
which  weaves  the  swift  shuttle  of  life — 
for  its  little  while. 

And.  the  quaint  little  datcha,  ablaze 
with  lights,  beckoned  through  the  fall- 
ing snow  like  an  enchanted  house  in 
the  woods.  The  Petrogradski  often  take 
these  summer  houses,  sheltered  under 
the  pines,  for  a night  or  a week-end  and 
send  servants  ahead  to  build  fires  and 
fill  the  house  with  flowers.  Last  night 
there  were  fragrant  magnolia,  and  poin- 
settia  in  bronze  bowls,  and  dwarfed 
bushes  with  clusters  of  red  berries.  A 
band  of  gipsies  sat  under  the  stairway, 
black-browed  pirates,  while  the  firelight 
splashed  the  polished  floor  with  shadows 
like  pools  of  blood  and  shone  on  the 
medals  and  uniforms  of  officers,  and  on 
gleaming  hair  and  eyes  and  shoulders  of 
women.  F rom  a narrow  supper  table, 
lighted  with  candles  and  rich  with  old 
silver,  the  Novinsky  servants  in  livery 
served  Russian  delicacies.  Intoxicating, 
these  gorgeous  Russian  interiors,  after 
the  eternal  snow!  And  over  all,  and 
through  all,  stole  the  gipsy  music,  having 
in  its  fire  a drop  of  Russian  tenderness — 
alluring,  ravishing  music,  singing  of 
moonlit  izbas  sleeping  under  the  birches; 
of  Marya  awaiting  her  lover  by  the  pale, 
deep  river;  of  sweet  nights  under  the 
stars.  How  fascinatingly  alien  it  was, 
like  a scene  from  Anna  Karenina!  With- 


out being  able  to  define  it,  one  was  aware 
of  other  backgrounds,  other  memories, 
other  origins;  something  enormously 
natural  and  unconscious;  no  premature 
sobering  down  here,  but  life  welling  up 
from  depths  passionate,  barbaric. 

The  men  were  all  officers,  mighty- 
bodied  men  for  the  most  part,  in  high 
black  boots  and  silver  spurs.  I liked  the 
guests  of  honor,  a bearded  Muscovite 
and  a tawny,  triangular-faced  man  from 
Kiev.  These  are  akin  to  the  men  at 
Sebastopol  who  inspired  in  Tolstoi  so 
cheerful  a conviction  of  the  invincibleness 
of  the  Russian . people.  Inevitably  his 
words  recur  to  one’s  memory. 

“What  they  are  doing,  they  do  so 
simply,  with  so  little  effort  and  exertion, 
that  you  are  convinced  that  they  can  do 
a hundred  times  more — that  they  can 
do  anythjng.’’  One  looks  at  these  men 
with  their  tremendous  elan,  and  one 
hopes  that  Tolstoi’s  tribute  to  the  sol- 
diers of  Sebastopol  might  be  repeated 
to-day.  “You  understand  that  the  feel- 
ing which  makes  them  work  is  not  that 
feeling  of  pettiness,  ambition,  forgetful- 
ness which  you  have  yourself  experi- 
enced, but  a different  sentiment,  one 
more  powerful.  And  this  cause  is  the 
feeling  which  rarely  appears,  of  which 
a Russian  is  ashamed,  that  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  each  man’s  soul — love  for 
his  country.” 

Russian  women  are,  to  my  mind,  not 
often  beautiful.  Their  mouths,  like 
Russian  landscapes,  are  too  wide,  and 
their  features  are  not  neatly  modeled; 
but  there  is  a fiery  languor  about  them 
which  makes  them  often  fascinating,  as 
was  my  Siberian  Malva.  There  were  two 
Turkestan  princesses  to-night,  with  bird- 
like black  eyes,  hair  fine-spun  as  glass, 
and  agile  movements,  and  a fair-haired 
little  Polish  countess  who  danced  the 
mazurka,  stamping  her  tiny  feet  with 
such  frenzy  that  she  had  to  be  carried 
fainting  to  the  balcony.  Natalya  Niko- 
laievna,  in  her  dark  furs,  looked  a deli- 
cate Circassian  gipsy.  M.  Novinsky, 
more  nearly  the  debonnaire  personality 
which  made  him  the  most  desired  dinner 
guest  in  Peking  than  I had  seen  him 
since  we  had  left  the  Chinese  capital,  was 
curiously  elated,  a fact  which  puzzles  me 
— in  him  whose  every  movement  and 
expression  is  significant. 
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m |>hiU>sophy  and  religion,  with  an 
arnaAftgly  mental  aiui  spintual 

avidity,  a freer  t ours 

and  a different  attnospHery. 

' And  how  do  you  feS  R asked 

the  tall  Mmcovtfe/v  c<>sn>o- 

pdlitan  of  a lonjg  tiejsiidettce  M and 
two  years  in  an  Egypwan  monastery^ 
do  I feel  Russia?”  I smiled 
Involuntarily  at  the:  bearded  man  as  he 
nut  the  sttipenddus  tj,ucsrmu. 
thing  I had  Been  trying.  to_  formulate 
ever  since  . ! strayed  in  to  its  immensity  I 
“ Perhaps  I see  it  as  the  East,  ct'/tniijg  to 
.'It  as  1 do.  '' M ft  kai  morf~it  h n»  the 
i'sea,,’  as  Russians  say  of  the  Volgav  I 
i'^niKit  expres.s  ic,” 

the  Extern  gate  is  the 
|ijnlv'  one  through  which  m enter  Rus- 
refoih  .Muscovite,  a .light 

Sirring  in  the  depths  of  his  melancbidy 
eyes.  ■ “Russia  is  not  a itatwn;  hut  A 
congress  of  peoples—largtly  ; Eastern, 
understand  Russia,  .one  must  strike 
’her  at  die  soUrte  and  follov?  her  West- 
vra rd  In  space,  exploring  her  various 
ages~the  Dark  Ages,  tire  Middle  Ages, 


Like  the  table  liiieii  at  Harbin*  tr-  Wa^ 
indefinahly  Riisstan*  the  backgiwnd  of 
white  silence*  the  lyric  gavety,  symmmg 
over  the  ice  undeir  thti  vgivetv  shadhivs 


the  ice  imder  thg  ygivety  shadhw^ 
of  the  pines,  the  ring  of  the  skates 
night  air,  brittle  as  porcelam^ryfhjl^ 
there,  soroewhere  hii  the  dlmpeih  W hicH 
we  touched,  lay  K,rti«sfadfe'  and  Riga  and 
the  relentless  Gctman^  . And 

then  back  through  the  pines,  acriiss  the 
snow*  laced  delicately  and  pooled  with 
shadow-s— a phinge  ftfwn  the  ghostliness 
into  the  ruddy  h^hght  to  dapee  again 
the  ^psy  musk^-rriusic  which  sang, 
not  of  a 'hije  and  friV^cn 
the  sunny  hUls  ;md  purple 
RussTd,  of  sapphi|e;  -Shd 
sweet  winds*  and  mi.hts  |dong  the  ^ 
Sea.  ■-  • . ''’''-’k 

And  good  , falfc-^xhflaratmgly  .gtihdl 
talk!  I ne  bearded  officer  from  MiiictiW' 
•was  my  simper  partner  arid,  we  tafkyd  feC 
Russia.  Every  one:  talked;  \ ^ha{eybr 
the  assembly,  the  end  i-s  alvvays  thy  samf 
in  Russia,  talk.  It  was  like  a scene  frorn 
a Russian  novel^wnrds  wlurliiig,.  rurii^^ 
ing,  thickening  like  snow;  talk  rang.<n^ 


titttrR'ei':*'  -oH' 


me.  WITH 
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the  sixteenth  century,  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  twentieth  century,  and  that 
wonderful  era  which  she  is  projecting, 
to-morrow’s  century.  No  man  can  com- 
prehend us  who  backs  in  on  us  from 
modem  Europe  and  stares  at  us  like  a 
crab.” 

“But  further?  How  do  you  feel  the 
East  in  us.?”  urged  the  little  man  from 
Kiev. 

“Curiously  enough,  my  first  impres- 
sion came  one  ni^t  at  the  opera  in 
Paris,”  I said,  slowly,  recalling  with 
amazing  vividness,  the  memory.  “ ‘ Ivan 
the  Terrible.’  Do  you  remember  the 
serfs  crawling  on  all-fours  under  the 
knout?  It  haunted  me  for  weeks,  that 
cringing.  In  America  it  dropped  out, 
but  It  has  shot  back  now,  in  these  figures 
crouching  in  the  cathedrals.  There  is  a 
deep  race-memory  of  fear  in  their  nerves; 
I see  it  in  the  gestures  of  the  dancing.” 

“It  is  a part  of  the  carrying  over  of 
the  East  in  us,”  agreed  the  man  from 
Kiev,  who  himself  looked  a direct  de- 
scendant of  the  Golden  Horde.  “We 
inherit  a drop  of  fire,  too,  from  those 
Mongolian  horsemen,  which  we  are 
roud  to  have  mixed  with  our  somnolent 
lav  blood.  It  is  an  interesting  sum 
total  if  one  cares  to  take  his  world  ethno- 
logically.  . . . But  further?” 

“It  is  China  that  I see  particularly,” 
I continued,  a hundred  images  crowding 
my  memory,  as  he  paused  inquiringly. 
“Here  is  the  same  vigorous  use  of  color 
bespeaking  an  unwearied  imagination. 
In  the  Forbidden  City  at  Peking,  as  at 
the  ballet,  I am  aware  of  strange  vales  of 
the  imagination  and  peaks  of  fantasie 
which  never,  never  in  my  world  could 
have  been. 

“There  is  the  same  lethargy;  here, 
too,  as  in  China,  the  resistance  and  co- 
hesion of  the  peasantry;  the  bottomless 
rage;  the  ‘just-about  quality’  of  China 
that  can  never  hang  a door  or  run  a 
government  with  precision;  the  Man- 
darinish  wish  for  seclusion;  the  sedulous 
mystery  surrounding  the  Czar  as  it  al- 
ways enveloped  the  Son  of  Heaven  and 
still  attends  the  Japanese  Emperor; 
‘squeeze,’  that  peculiar  form  of  graft 
that  is  as  purely  of  the  East  as  are  its 
fauna  and  flora,  sprung  largely,  I pre- 
sume, from  the  form  of  government — ” 

“Ruining  us  in  this  war,  as  it  did  in 


the  Napoleonic  campaigns  and  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,’’  broke  in  the  man 
from  Kiev,  passionately. 

“China  and  Japan  at  first  interested 
me  most.”  I groped  my  way.  “And 
they  must  always  be  of  enormous  in- 
terest— all  that  toiling,  sweating  hu- 
manity welling  out  of  the  earth  to  flow 
a little  while  above  surface  and  then  to 
disappear  again  in  her  shadowy  caverns 
— however  cities  and  civilizations  may 
rise  and  fall,  a life  that  goes  on  forever. 
And  this  same  vast  earth-tide  of  life, 
which  staggers  imagination,  Russia  has; 
vague,  immense  power — barbaric,  po- 
tential. To  pass  from  Europe  into  Rus- 
sia is,  as  some  one  has  said,  to  pass  from 
something  ordered  and  advanced  to 
something  unordered  and  portentous,  to 
be  engulfed  and  swept  away  in  the  tide. 
The  same  portentousness  that  one  senses 
in  China  is  here,  but  here  it  is  something 
vastly  nearer,  breaking  the  flood-gates. 
Russia  is  more  overwhelming  than  Japan 
and  China.  In  the  Far  East,  one 
stands  above  the  stream  and  shares  vi- 
cariously, but  in  Russia  one  cannot 
escape.  Russia  is  of  one’s  own  color! 
Russia  is  to  me  the  most  mysterious,  the 
most  troublous  force  in  the  world, 
freighted  at  present  with  immeasurable 
significance.  The  body  of  Asia — the 
thought  of  Europe;  with  this  one  enor- 
mous advantage  over  Europe:  because 
of  her  immense  naturalness  of  life,  she 
casts  up  from  her  depths  a product  cellu- 
larly  fresh.  I think  it  must  thrill  one,  as 
if  a voice  had  spoken  from  the  void,  this 
volcanic  thought,  these  spiritual  con- 
ceptions cast  up  as  if  by  some  primeval 
force,  de  profundis.  Only  one  tning  fas- 
cinates me  equally  and  that  is  her  con- 
vulsive contrasts.  One  can  grow  dizzy 
wondering  where  one  may  lay  down 
one’s  questionings  and  say:  ‘This  is  true 
of  Russia.’  America  is  a melting-pot, 
but  Russia  holds  her  elements  unamalga- 
mated: a volcano.  Her  paradoxes  are 
unresolved;  to  state  a truth  about  her 
is  to  be  false  to  her.  There  is  no  encom- 
passing her;  ■ she  is  not  only  the  buffer 
between  East  and  West,  but  between 
East  and  Future.” 

The  leaves  are  turning  swiftly  these 
days.  Yesterday,  Russia  lyric;  to-day, 
Russia  treacherous  and  intriguing! 
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novna  has  translated  for  him  and  we 
have  seen  him  often  at  the  house.  In 
America  he  would  not  stand  out  from 
the  background  of  a thousand  others — 
an  honest,  self-made  business  man — but 
here  in  this  old  world  he  looks  like  an 
ingenuous  child.  Olga  Stepanovna  de- 
clares ‘He  never  could  have  grown  in 
Europe,’  and  it  is  quite  true.  The  sys- 
tem of  things  as  they  are  he  has  abso- 
lutely refused  to  accept.  A government 
which  pivoted  on  beautiful  ladies  he 
would  have  none  of.  He  would  invite 
the  Minister  to  luncheon,  sign  the  con- 
tract with  the  cigars,  and  this  old  East 
would  have  learned  something.” 

“And  as  usual  he  found  no  royal 
road — in  fact,  no  road  whatever  to  the 
Ministers,  except  through  the  engi- 
neers?” M.  Novinsky  lighted  a ciga- 
rette. 

“Exactly.  It  would  have  been  an 
excellent  international  comedy  of  man- 
ners if  it  had  not  been  so  tragic  to  watch 
the  processional  of  emotions  sweep  his 
countenance  — incredulity,  irritation, 
anxiety,  subjection.  He  was  weeks  by 
the  clock  learning  even  to  get  a petition 
before  the  Minister.  Steamers  have 
come  and  steamers  have  gone  and  still  he 
waits  to  hear  the  government  oracle 
speak.  He  has  a fancy  for  the  spots 
where  Czars  have  been  murdered  and 
Petrograd  fortunately  offers  numerous 
such  points  for  his  divertisement.  What- 
ever he  had  to  teach  Russia,  Russia  has 
given  him  her  lesson  first — patience. 

“ Sometimes  the  engineers  come  with 
him  to  Olga  Stepanovna’s  for  confer- 
ences, and  storms  of  language  sweep  the 
house!  The  Yankee  backs  up  against  the 
fireplace,  watching  them  with  shrewd 
eyes.  In  sheer  brains  he  is  more  than  a 
match  for  these  wolves  in  engineers’ 
clothing,  but  in  languages  as  uneducated 
as  a savage.  Of  those  soft,  hissing  sounds 
on  which  hang  his  millions  he  under- 
stands not  a syllable!  He  does  not  even 
know  French.  He  must  wait  for  Olga 
Stepanovna’s  translation.  I am  sure 
that  his  dying  word  to  the  world  will  be 
‘Languages!’” 

“ He  might  not  find  another  translator 
so  trustworthy  as  Olga  Stepanovna, 
though  he  ‘searched  through  this  great 
world  with  a candle  by  daylight,”’  sug- 
gested M.  Novinsky,  flickmg  his  ash. 


“As  a matter  of  fact,  Olga  Stepanovna 
is  the  only  soul  in  Petrograd  he  trusts,” 
I assented,  as  Dasha  installed  the 
samovar.  “He  will  not  stir  an  inch  to 
the  Ministers  without  her,  and  of 
course  his  helplessness  appeals  to  all  the 
Russian  in  her.  . . . After  months  of 


quibbling,  yesterday  was  set  at  the  Min- 
istry for  receiving  the  estimates  from  the 
six  competing  firms,  the  representatives 
of  which — to  make  a perfect  melodrama 
— all  live  at  the  Hotel  de  I’Europe.  At 
eight  last  night  Sasha  was  bundled  into 
a shawl  and  dispatched  to  the  hotel  with 
the  American’s  estimates.  Olga  Stepa- 
novna had  dropped  into  her  chair  when 
the  telephone  rang.  The  American! 
The  papers?  Had  Sasha  been  waylaid 
and  robbed  or  was  she  only  gossiping 
with  some  stupid  servant?  Every  quar- 
ter-hour from  then  until  midnight  the 
American  telephoned.  He  was  very 
commendably  controlled,  but  he  was 
angry.  Olga  Stepanovna  walked  the 
floor  and  wrung  her  hands. 

“Nine.  Ten.  At  twelve  Sasha  ar- 
rived, hands  on  hips. 

“ ‘ Nu,  Sasha,  quick ! Where  have  you 
been?  The  papers?’  Olga  Stepanovna’s 
impatience  flared  up. 

" Ai,  barinya,  I was  so  ill,”  Sasha  re- 
lated, glibly. 

“‘The  papers — quick!’  Olga  Stepa- 
nova’s eyes  flashed. 

“‘At  the  hotel,  as  you  told  me,’  Sasha 
wept  stoutly. 

“Little  Dasha,  the  sleepless,  was 
asleep — how  it  happened  no  one  ever 
knew.  But  in  a trice  the  drowsy  mite 
was  bundled  into  a shawl  and  off  through 
the  snow  to  verify  Sasha’s  tale.  I 
should  like  to  have  witnessed  the 
scene  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel — Sasha, 
buxom  and  brazen,  questioning  his 
Braided  and  Buttoned  Magnificence,  the 
portier;  and  little  Dasha,  peering  out 
from  her  shawl,  probably  too  awed  by 
the  portier  s ^lendor  to  hear  a word  he 
was  saying.  The  sleeping  bell-boys  were 
tumbled  out  and  lined  up  for  Sasha’s 
inspection.  Sasha  had  delivered  the 
papers.  She  brought  Dasha  home  with 
an  izvostchik,  and — extravagance  of  ex- 
travagances!— two  horses!  And  to-day 
she  has  a new  collar  and  a string  of 
beads.” 

“And  the  end,  the  blunt  American?” 
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never  be  conquered  from  the  outside.  To 
fight  her  is  to  fight  her  elements — winter, 
the  steppe,  Nature  herself.  Old,  amor- 
phous Russia  can  close  over  her  enemy  as 
a jungle  closes  over  its  slain.  Would  that 
she  could  engulf  and  strangle  now  every 
German  overseer,  every  German  factoiy 
agent,  every  German-paid  monk!  It  is 
the  first  step  in  the  righting  of  Russia!” 

M.  Novinsky  was  pacing  between  the 
fire  and  the  window,  his  hair  slightly  dis- 
ordered— a feature  far  more  alarming  to 
me  than  another  man’s  complete  disinte- 
ration.  The  serene  man  I had  known 
ad  vanished  and  another  had  sprung  up 
— ^white,  straining,  son  of  an  emotional 
race,  with  a swift  tongue  and  passionate 
movements. 

“A  monstrous  net  of  intrigue — a^net 
of  treachery  that  must  be  broken  if  it 
takes  every  life  in  Russia.” 

He  stopped  with  a sudden  gesture  at 
control  and  gazed  moodily  out  over  the 
hooded  Moika.  The  little  French  clock 
ticked  steadily — ^while  I sat  in  silence.  A 
remonition  chilled  me  as  I followed 
im,  of  origins  so  different  from  mine, 
but  in  a thousand,  thousand  ways  that 
mattered  more — my  nearest  of  kin.  East 
or  West,  in  all  the  world.  “The  sucking 
and  draining  her  dry  from  the  inside, 
and  flinging  her  up — pulpous  dead  flesh 
—BozheMoir 

The  twilight  deepened  over  the  square 
while  the  lamp-lighter  began  his  rounds 
over  the  Rea  Bridge.  And  then,  _ as 
night  began  to  weave  her  shimmering 
web  about  the  branching  trees  and  the 
dim  canal,  he  sat  down  at  the  piano  and 
played  as  I had  never  heard  him  play 
Defore — fragments  of  things  Russian — 
a folk-song  from  Glinka,  the  melody  of 
peasants  dancing  in  the  white  night;  a 
moving  harmony  of  Borodin;  a disso- 
nance of  Scriabin — fire  and  flood  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  world;  a mass  of  Mus- 
sorgsky’s; the  East  Indian’s  song,  un- 
earthly sweet,  from  Sadko;  fragments 
from  Chopin,  a dirge  of  Tchaikowsky, 
a largo  of  Rachmaninoff — I had  never 
heard  him  play  so  stormily  or  so  wist- 
fully; the  Russian  hurricane  seemed 
breaking  over  him;  everything  that 
he  loved  and  everything  that  he  hated 
was  singing  its  swan  song  through  his 
fingers.  And  as  he  played,  everything 
that  1 loved  and  everything  that  I hated 
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and  feared  in  Russia  crowded  there  in 
the  darkness  and  filled  the  room  with 
ominous  shapes.  Bozhe  Moi!  how  much 
there  is  in  Russia  to  love  and  hate  and 
fear! 

Mademoiselle, — Lend  us  your  West- 
world  eyes  to-morrow  night  for  the  ballet. 
It  may  be  my  last  this  season,  and  1 want  to 
see  it  with  the  old  illusion. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Dmitri  Novinsky. 

“Olga  Stepanovna,”  I cried,  when  my 
hostess  had  joined  the  samovar,  singing 
its  little  folk-song,  “I  shall  a-balleting 
go!” 

“Ballet!”  Olga  Stepanovna  pro- 
nounced the  word  Russian  fashion  with 
a “t,”  while  the  samovar  burbled  with 
excitement.  “ Ballet — nw,  golubfchik,  as 
I have  explained  to  you,  ballet  is  sub- 
sidized by  the  Crown,  tickets  are  sold  by 
abonnement,  and  boxes  are  inherited 
with  the  estate  and  family  jewels.  It  is 
difficult.” 

“And  last  year  a certain  bachelor  was 
known  to  be  ill  and  in  the  morning,  after 
the  papers  announced  his  death,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  appli- 
cations for  his  seats,  but  he  had  left  the 
places  by  bequest  to  his  inamorata,”  I 
recited  glibly.  “But  my  invitation, 
Ol^a  Stepanovna.”  I put  the  note, 
written  in  M.  Novinsky's  neat  script, 
into  her  hands. 

“Ah,  with  the  Novinskys!”  Olga 
Stepanovna  shrugged  her  shoulders  with 
a smile.  “Mozhno.  The  Novinsky  box 
has  been  in  the  family  three  genera- 
tions; Madame  Novinska  had  it  from 
her  father,  old  Prince  Korovotsky. 
There  is  no  difficulty.  It  is  the  fashion 
now  to  send  one’s  box  to  the  officers  on 
leave,  and  there  will  be  a gay  show  of 
color.  And  Sunday  night!  Wear  your 
prettiest  frock,  dushenka" 

I slipped  the  note  into  its  sheath.  I 
knew  that  I had  not  yet  pressed  against 
the  coldest  terror  of  pain,  and  I longed 
for  something  warm  and  human. 

“Ah,  milaya,  you  can  never  compre- 
hend the  ballet.”  My  godmother  more 
than  half  guessed,  I think,  as  she  ran  on. 
“In  your  happy  America,  to  dance  is 
merely  to  seek  pleasure  and,  therefore, 
it  means  nothing.  But  in  Russia,  to 
dance  is  to  rebel — to  rebel  against  tyr- 
anny, against  the  futility  of  lim.  Do  you 
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haired  young  officers  home  from  the 
trenches,  a lovely  Titian-haired  friend  of 
Natalya  Nikolaievna’s,  and  a miniature 
aunt  of  the  Novinskys  in  black  velvet 
and  diamonds. 

*‘Nu,  Amerikanka”  said  Mile.  Novin- 
ska,  mistily  pale  in  her  black  tulle,  the 
row  of  uncut  emeralds  emphasizing  the 
pallor  of  her  skin  and  the  lurking  shadow 
of  her  eyes,  as  she  held  out  her  hand 
with  a smile  always  a little  distrait. 
‘‘This  is  a quaint  old  Russian  folk  tale 
that  Dmitri  and  I used  to  watch  as  chil- 
dren from  this  very  box  with  our  grand- 
mother, and  we  have  always  loved  the 
little  awkward,  tow-headed  prince,  fum- 
bling his  cap  before  the  court  beauties 
he  had  evoked  and  then  setting  off  with 
the  little  Humpbacked  Horse,  for  the 
One  Most  Beautiful  of  All.”  Her  eyes 
lingered  for  a moment  on  the  brother 
whom  she  resembles  as  one  thoroughbred 
resembles  another. 

‘‘And  why  do  they  all  stand?”  I 
begged,  gazing  at  the  spectrum  of  color 
below.  When  one  is  American  one  is 
expected  to  be  wide-eyed  and  breathless; 
it  IS  one  of  the  privileges.  ‘‘Why  do  all 
those  magnificent  officers  stand?” 

“Since  the  Czar’s  box  is  here,  they 
may  be  in  the  presence  of  his  Majesty,” 
explained  the  young  officer.  “And  he  is 
present  sometimes  with  the  little  Grand 
Duchesses  and  the  Empress  Dowager. 
The  Empress  never  comes;  she  is  melan- 
choly.” He  added  the  latter  under  his 
breath  with  an  enigmatic  glance  at  me. 

“And  those  lovely  Andalusians  with 
the  mobile  eyes  and  sloping  shoulders?” 
I breathed  from  the  edge  of  the  box. 

“Armenians  from  Baku;  after  the 
Circassians,  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
Europe,”  M.  Novinsky  answered,  his 
eyes  following  the  two  I had  indicated, 
with  the  same  connoisseur’s  air  he  would 
have  shown  examining  jade  or  Meissen. 

They  were  constantly  dropping  into 
the  box,  between  acts,  these  men  from 
the  front.  One  could  almost  smell  the 
fresh  hardness  of  the  camp  about  them. 
And  the  lusty  delight  of  them  to  be 
again  in  the  capital,  and  the  potpourri  of 
tongues!  French,  English,  Russian — 
one  never  knew  which  tne  arrival  would 
speak.  The  last  news  from  the  front, 
the  freshest  bit  of  court  gossip,  and  the 
newest  military  scandal.  Bagdad  and 


Babel  in  one;  life  vast,  quivering,  mo- 
mentous, with  always  the  sense  of  the 
snows  beyond  there  somewhere — ^the 
sound  of  the  ^uns  and  the  fate  of  the 
world  hanmng  in  the  uncleared  smoke — 
brilliant,  dangerous,  terrible. 

It  would  have  been  intoxicating,  if  for 
one  moment  one  could  have  forgotten, 
I glanced  at  Mile.  Novinska.  I won- 
dered if  she  knew.  . . . 

“Do  you  feel  a peculiar  intensity 
here?”  a young  captain  of  the  Pavolski 
regiment — the  regiment  that  four  times 
has  gone  out  and  four  times  has  not 
come  back — asked  me.  “It  is  not 
simply  the  joy  of  returning.  That  is 
enough  for  your  Englishman,  but  for 
the  Russian  there  is  another  appeal — the 
contrast  of  the  snowy  dugouts,  the  ter- 
rible and  violent,  with  this  heaped  and 

(lerfumed  luxury;  it  is  that  the  Russian 
oves.  It  stirs  in  him  a sense  of  the  lyric, 
the  extraordinaire."  And,  looking  into 
his  susceptible  Slavic  eyes,  I knew  that 
it  was  true.  And  I remembered  nights 
on  the  steppe  and  skating  under  the 
pines. 

It  was  the  Dowager  who  really  in- 
formed me  as  to  the  ballet.  What  stores 
of  knowledge  I should  have  had  could  I 
have  listened  to  her!  To  her  lively  ques- 
tions I answered  that  I spoke  Russian 
little  and  badly. 

Neetchevo,  she  returned,  briskly. 
“Keep  trying!  English  and  Americans 
speak  everything  badly.  Do  you  like 
the  ballet?  Yes?  Ah,  but  you  cannot 
understand  it.  No  one  can  comprehend 
who  is  not  Russian.  It  is  racial,  this 
passion  for  the  acme  of  the  sophisticated 
combined  with  barbaric  strength.  C’est 
absolument  Slave.  And  do  you  realize. 
Mademoiselle,  the  Russian,  fickle  to  his 
other  mundane  loves,  is  amazingly 
faithful  to  his  ballet  favorites?  That  is 
because  we  worship  Art  and  not  per- 
sonalities. Have  you  seen  Karsavina, 
the  beautiful,  the  prima  ballerina  of 
Petrograd  as  Gelza  is  of  Moscow?  But 
ah! — ^when  tiny  Prebyzhenskaya,  the 
grandmother  of  the  ballet,  flits  across  the 
stage!  Pavlova?  Konyechno.  But  we 
seld^om  see  her.  She  returns  only  to  put 
an  edge  to  her  dancing  and  keep  ner 
lace  on  the  pension-roll.  Here  she  is 
ut  one,  and  interests  us  largely  be- 
cause of  her  vogue  with  you.  It  is 
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skirts  held  neatly  above  trim  ankles,  to 
meet  the  baker  with  hne  golden  hair  on 
his  forearm.  I steered  my  way  between 
puddles  to  the  only  door  visible,  an  un- 
likely looking  one  opposite  the  entrance. 
A mutely  humble  woman  opened  the 
door,  removed  my  fur  goloshes  and  hung 
up  my  shuba  in  a row  of  other  fur  coats 
with  a manner  that  could  not  exist  with 
us  any  more  than  could  an  English  but- 
ler’s face.  It  was  the  Women’s  Uni- 
versity. 

I don’t  know  what  I expected  to  see — 
a short-haired  committee  discussing 
bombs,  perhaps.  At  any  rate,  the  at- 
mosphere was  very  different.  Not  for 
an  instant  could  one  have  held  the  illu- 
sion that  one  had  dropped  into  an 
American  university.  As  I wandered 
up  the  stairway  I began  to  be  inundated 
by  crowds  of  Russian  university  girls, 
and  to  breathe  more  de^ly  that  atmos- 
phere so  amazingly  different.  Arnold 
Bennett  called  our  education  a pageant 
and  he  might  have  added,  “through 
which  the  youth  of  America  walk  like 
young  gods.”  If  Arnold  Bennett  were 
in  Russia,  he  would  call  education  a 
bread-line. 

My  guide  was  a junior  from  Rostov 
who  had  been  twice  in  England  and  who 
spoke  a superior  English.  She  is  not  one 
of  your  pink-and-white  English  beau- 
ties, but  she  was  amazingly  magnetic, 
her  face  typically  Russian,  broad  like  a 
Tartar’s  across  the  cheek-bone  and  with- 
out definitive  line  or  color.  Her  hair, 
tawny  as  a Cossack’s,  but  fine  and  thick, 
she  wore  cut  short  like  an  early  Italian 
or  a child,  and  continually  tossed  it  out 
of  her  eyes  with  what  seemed  to  me  an 
infinity  of  patience.  In  Solomon’s  time 
her  throat  would  have  been  celebrated 
in  song,  so  like  a tower  of  ivory,  so  firm, 
so  clearly  marked  with  the  necklace  of 
beauty  that  it  tempted  the  fingers  like  a 
piece  of  sculpture. 

We  sat  down  in  the  assembly-room 
while  the  girls  promenaded  by  twos 
around  the  room,  and  she  talked  in  a low 
voice  that  came  well  from  the  ivory 
throat.  The  more  she  talked  the  more 
I found  myself  liking  to  look  at  her;  I 
kept  recalling,  too.  Henrv  James’s  de- 
scription of  Turgenev  in  Daudet’s  salon 
in  Paris.  .As  the  confreres  of  Turgenev 
in  the  exploite  atmosphere  of  Paris  saw 


beyond  him  the  gray  horizon  of  Russia, 
so  beyond  my  friend  from  Rostov  I saw 
the  mysterious  steppe.  She  was  carry- 
ing a beautifully  bound  Petrarch  and  she 
told  me  that  she  read  Italian.  Perhaps 
it  was  to  the  collector’s  joy  in  me  she 
contributed,  since  I had  found  in  her,  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  blend  of  culture  with 
Titan  strength  that  has  so  bound  me 
to  the  Russian  people. 

The  other  girls  were  different.  They 
come  from  the  four  comers  of  Great 
Russia,  my  guide  told  me;  from  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Urals,  and  from  those 
stretches  trans-Baikal.  The  university, 
not  in  the  least  paternal  or  patriarchal, 
makes  no  provision  for  their  housing, 
and  the  result  is  a four-in-a-room,  cook- 
ing-over-a-gas-jet  arrangement,  which 
tells  its  own  haphazard  tale  in  anemic 
faces  and  old  bodies.  It  is  Latin  Quar- 
tier  life,  but  d la  Russe,  which  means 

Perhaps  less  light-heartedness  than  in 
'aris  to  pass  it  off  under  gray  Russian 
skies,  and  fewer  mustard-cafes  where  a 

?;ay  meal  and  red  wine  may  be  had  for  a 
ranc.  Humanity  en  masse,  especially 
strange  humanity,  is  not  beautiful,  and 
I found  myself  hunting  almost  distract- 
edly among  the  dull-haired,  dingily  fair 
iris  for  even  one  fresh-faced,  clear-eyed 
gure.  There  was  only  one,  and  when 
I found  her,  she  stood  out  like  a poster. 

But  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  those 
faces!  Whatever  else  one  may  forget, 
it  will  not  be  that.  I will  not  say  tnat 
the  American  student  is  not  eager;  but 
he  is  not  starving  intellectually,  and  such 
appetite  as  he  has  he  takes  philosoph- 
ically. One  can,  if  his  appetite  does  not 
gnaw  and  if  he  knows  that  nine-tenths 
of  those  who  come  will  not  find  a closed 
door  and  an  empty  bowl.  But  I agree  to 
what  a Russian-Jewish  tailor  in  America 
once  said  to  me,  that  a Russian  boy  at 
sixteen  has  more  intellectual  curiosity 
than  an  American  college  graduate.  My 
friend  from  Rostov  tells  me,  however, 
that  their  system  follows  too  much  of  the 
Oriental  system  of  rote  and  leads  to  sui- 
cide rather  than  to  success.  She  w’ould 
have  more  of  applied  science  and  more 
technical  schools.  And  doubtless  she  is 
right. 

There  was  no  sign  of  revolutionists, 
although  the  university  is  a notorious 
hotbed  and  often  closed  for  months  at 
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a time  by  order  of  the  government. 
But  once  I glimpsed  something  of  the 
hidden  fire  that  must  kindle  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  revolutionary  movements;  at 
the  end  of  the  second  lecture,  a wisp  of  a 
girl  came  forward  to  beg  hospital  funds. 
She  was  a revolutionary  type  with  burn- 
ing, dark  eyes  and  a voice  with  a thrilling 
undercurrent  of  ^peal.  The  effect  was 
instantaneous.  The  margin  of  these 
students  is  for  the  most  part  the  kopeck, 
hardly  more  than  the  marginal  tenth  of 
a cash  in  China,  but  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  means,  only  the  profound  Russian 
response  to  need — the  Russian  always — 
as  Merezhkovski  points  out — flying 
where  we  walk,  mad  where  we  are  sane, 
seeking  not  to  save,  but  always  to  lose 
himself!  And  this  is  the  stuff  of  revolu- 
tions in  Russia — of  Russia  herself! 

It  is  Easter — the  Easter  that  M.  No- 
vinsky  told  me  of,  that  night  watching 
the  cathedral.  Last  year  it  fell  in  Japan 
where  the  shadows  of  the  cryptomeria 
are  brightened  with  the  yellow  of  the  pil- 
grims’ garbs  and  the  temple  bells  call 
tranquilly  across  the  little  valleys;  and 
once  in  Rome  I watched  the  devout  on 
their  knees  ascend  the  weary  Via  Dolo- 
rosa. But  this  Easter  promises  to  linger 
longest  of  all;  at  least  it  is  the  only 
Easter  memory  I have  of  returning  in  a 
ball  gown  at  four  in  the  morning! 

Not  a theater  nor  an  opera  open ; even 
the  play-bills  are  torn  down,  as  reminis- 
cent of  the  devils  of  the  world;  the 
sweets  are  made  with  honey,  “God’s 
sugar,”  but  for  the  last  three  days  only 
crusts  of  bread  and  water  have  passed 
our  lips.  And  how  the  women  wail! 
As  for  me,  I confess  to  thinking  that  it 
is  the  pa^an  in  me  that  likes  the  pagean- 
try of  priesthood  in  black  velvet  and  sil- 
ver and  all  the  splendid  ecclesiastical 
anoply  of  grief.  But  to-day  the  pall 
as  lifted,  the  shadows  fled.  To-day  is 
Easter!  The  priests  have  burst  from 
their  black-and-silver  chrysalides  into 
full  iridescent  glorj.'.  "Christos  Vos- 
kresen!”  and  the  bells  from  all  the  golden 
cupolas  are  ringing,  not  as  Japanese 
temple  bells  across  a quiet  valley,  but 
with  Slavic  ecstasy. 

How  I wished  for  M.  Novinsky  last 
night  to  see  the  loveliest  sight  in  all 
Russia!  I was  just  crossing  ^e  snowy 


square  in  front  of  St.  Isaac’s,  returning 
from  the  last  mass  before  the  midnight 
Easter  service,  when  suddenly — ^were  the 
gates  of  fairyland  flung  open  ? Down  the 
aisle  of  columns,  out  from  among  the 
dusky  pillars  of  the  great  cathedral,  in 
twos  and  threes — or  sometimes  alone,  a 
voluminous  shawled  and  aproned  nyanya 
in  the  background  — came  figures — 
gravely  intent  little  figures,  each  care- 
fully shielding  his  candle  with  tiny, 
cupped  hands  or  twists  of  white  paper, 
the  yellow  candle-light  flaring  up  into 
faces  as  cherubic  as  Reynolds’s  “Age  of 
Innocence,”  but  weighted  with  all  the 
sweet  solemnity  of  Miltonic  angels; 
children  bearing  home  sacred  candles 
lighted  at  the  altar  for  their  own  Lares 
and  Penates.  Out  from  among  the  in- 
scrutable shadows  and  down  the  steps  of 
the  vast  cathedral  they  flickered  and 
floated  in  twos  and  threes,  and  still  far- 
ther down  the  canons  of  the  dark  streets, 
the  spirit  lights  wavering  and  gleaming 
like  myriad  will-o’-the-wisps,  phantom 
ships  floating  on  a phantom  tide.  It 
reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  of 
that  night  of  ancestor  worship  in  the 
East,  v^en  lotus  lanterns  burning  for 
the  dead  are  set  afloat  on  river  ana  bay 
and  far  out  to  sea. 

The  streets  were  ablaze  with  illumina- 
tions, the  hotels  in  red  and  blue,  the 
Embassies  great  galleries  of  light,  the 
coronets  of  the  old  aristocratic  houses 
along  the  Neva  glowing  above  the  gate- 
ways and  the  torches  of  the  cathedral 
angels  streaming  triumphantly  against 
the  midnight  sky.  The  cathedral  square 
was  packed  with  humanity,  but  the 
cathedral  itself  lay,  as  always,  inacces- 
sible among  its  shadows. 

We  were  late  and  our  tardiness  was 
rewarded  by  an  unmerited  magnificence 
of  spectacle.  Suddenly  the  giant  doors 
were  flung  open  as  if  by  some  supernal 
impulse,  and  a mighty  flood  of  light  and 
music  poured  out  into  the  night;  and 
from  the  heart  of  the  radiance  emerged 
a processional  of  gold  and  silvery  rai- 
mented  priests,  with  tapers  aloft,  crosses 
agleam  with  jewels,  the  light  falling 
superbly  on  miter  and  crown,  on  cross 
and  diadem.  Slow-wandering  through 
the  snowy  night,  solemn,  stately,  flowed 
the  stream  under  the  Northern  sky,  ban- 
ners and  crosses  borne  high,  tapers 
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gleaming  in  the  darkness — searching  the 
night  for  the  Christ.  I looked  and  lin- 
gered, and  still  I lingered  while  the 
chants  searched  among  the  ni^ht  winds. 

Inside,  the  multitudes  waited  with 
the  silence  of  death,  every  face  turned 
toward  the  portal  with  intense  expecta- 
tion. And  again  the  great  doors  flung 
open  for  the  processional  returning. 
Now  the  strain  rose  triumphant — 
Christos  Voskresen;  Christos  Voskre- 
sen!”  (“Christ  is  risen,  Christ  is 
risen!”)  as  down  the  aisle  swept  the  radi- 
ant, silvery  stream  of  figures.  And  from 
the  hosts  there  rose  the  mighty  incense 
of  adoration. 

We  had  seats  near  the  altar  in  the 
gold-laced  diplomatic  section,  but  I was 
more  content  to  stand  in  the  great  nave. 
The  woman  next  me  was  in  a ball 
gown;  on  the  other  side  of  the  ikon 
knelt  a shawled  figure,  but  every  face 
was  alike  exalted.  And  then  occurred 
that  wonderful  moment  in  the  Russian 
service  when  the  Metropolitan  advances 
to  a dais  in  the  center  of  the  nave 
and  proclaims  to  the  waiting  hosts — 
“Christ  is  Risen.”  Instantly  and  joy- 
ously the  people  turn  to  one  another 
falling  upon  one  another’s  shoulders, 
easant  and  noble  alike  exchanging  the 
oly  kiss  of  brotherhood.  For  one  mo- 
ment the  floodgates  of  heaven  are 
opened  and  a new  joy  is  let  down  into  the 
world.  A moment  exquisitely  Russian! 


I had  not  felt  sure  that  my  brotherly 
love  would  stand  the  crisis  of  a bearded 
salutation,  but  the  old  baba  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ikon  had  evidently  been  re- 
garding with  pity  my  unkissed  state, 
and  I suddenly  felt  myself  in  a shawled 
embrace.  Mile.  Novinska  kissed  me  on 
the  other  cheek  and  I,  too,  emerged  a 
brother  to  all  mankind! 

I glanced  at  Natalya  Nikolaievna  as 
we  turned  to  leave.  Her  eyes  were  soft 
and  bright,  and,  *as  if  by  one  impulse, 
we  bought  candles  at  the  door  and 
lighted  them  in  the  great  silver  cande- 
labra. Perhaps  I am  a ritualist.  How 
else  explain  the  inexpressible  comfort  of 
that  little  taper  burning  there  for  Dmitri 
Nikolaievitch  among  the  shadows  of  the 
Old  World  cathedral? 

And  then  we  went  away  to  break  our 
fast  on  pascha,  a sweet,  delicious  cheese, 
kyUetch,  hard-boiled  eggs  and  ham,  and 
strange  recherche  delicacies.  The  Novin- 
skys  were  entertaining  a brilliant  supper 
party,  the  men  in  uniform  and  the  wom- 
en in  evening  dress,  the  whole  animated 
and  Russian. 

^ The  angels  on  the  cathedrals  had  ex- 
tinguished their  torches  and  the  streets 
were  hollow  and  dark  when  we  passed 
home.  But  the  archangels  themselves 
could  never  dim  for  me  the  wonderful 
memory.  I sat  meditating  long  on 
brotherly  love.  Russia,  I feel,  is  laid 
deep  in  my  spirit. 


[to  be  continued.) 


The  Masters 

BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 

YOU  have  taught  me  laughter. 
Joyousness  and  light. 

How  the  day  is  rosy-wild. 
Starry-thrilled  the  night.  . . . 

Maybe  God  can  teach  me. 

After  you  are  gone. 

How  to  bear  the  blackened  night 
And  the  dreadful  dawn. 
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The  United  States  and  the  War 

BY  Rt.  HON.  SIR  GILBERT  PARKER,  Bart. 


)0R  the  first  time  in 
its  history  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  a 
World  War.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  her 
only  wars  have  been 
with  Great  Britain,  with 
the  Barbary  pirates,  with  Mexico,  with 
Spain,  and  with  her  own  population. 
Idealistic  always,her  very  firstwarhad  be- 
hind it  the  spirit  of  a great  people;  on  the 
whole,  it  was  a conflict  between  Britons 
and  Britons.  It  was  the  principle  of 
British  freedom  and  independence  in 
action;  it  was  the  soul  of  Hampton  and 
William  Penn  and  all  the  democratic 
nobility  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
under  distant  skies  was  reasserting  itself, 
reaffirming  its  faith  in  the  ancient  doc- 
trine laid  down  by  the  barons  when  they 
wrested  Magna  Charta  from  King  John. 
No  one  doubts  now — and  great  num- 
bers of  British  people  in  the  time  of  the 
war,  and  most  important  statesmen  of 
that  day  did  not  doubt,  and  said  so  in 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  that  the 
thirteen  States  were  right  in  the  action 
they  took  in  the  Revolutionary^  War; 
though  great  doubt  is  felt  as  to  justifi- 
cation for  the  War  of  1812. 

Always  firm  and  decisive,  always  alert 
and  progressive,  it  was  the  United  States 
that  taught  Europe  how  to  subdue  bar- 
barism and  sea-brigandage  in  the  over- 
seas expedition  against  the  Barbary 
pirates.  Of  the  rightness  of  heart  and 
the  strength  of  will  of  the  American 
people,  their  whole  history  has  been 
proof.  They  have  lost  nothing  of  their 
ancient  qualities,  even  though  they  ad- 
mit yearly  to  their  shores  a million 
aliens,  of  whom  they  absorb  and  train 
to  American  uses  and  principles  the 
immense  majority.  Nothing  is  so  re- 
markable as  the  power  of  the  American 
commonwealth  to  absorb  and  inspire 
alien  elements  and  heterogeneous ' peo- 
ples. Is  it  not  wonderful  to  think  that, 
with  one-half  at  least  of  the  whole  popu- 
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lation  foreign  in  origin  and  descent, 
there  is  behind  President  Wilson  and  his 
Government  a compact  and  loyal  peo- 
ple? 

And  why?  Because  at  bottom  the 
intelligence  and  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  idealistic,  humane,  and. 
aspiring.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  hundred  millions  of  people  of  the 
United  States  are  all  moved  by  an  im- 
mense humanitarian  spirit;  but  I do 
say  that  the  majority  are,  or  else  the 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Central 
Empires  would  never  have  been  received 
with  approbation.  I believe  profoundly 
that  something  far  deeper  than  national 
profit  has  moved  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  this  war.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  motives  of 
other  nations  fighting,  only  one  thing 
can  be  thought  of  the  motive  of  the 
United  States.  The  Americans  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  success  in  this  war, 
except  something  spiritual,  mental,  man- 
ly, national,  and  human.  They  are  in 
this  war  because  they  believe  that  the 
German  policy  is  a betrayal  of  civiliza- 
tion.^ From  August,  1914,  there  was  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  public 
who  believed  that  the  United  States 
should,  in  the  name  of  civilization,  have 
officially  resented  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium. Personally,  I believe  that  it 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for 
the  United  States  to  enter  the  war  six 
months  before  she  did.  I was.  in  the 
United  States  for  some  months  on 
this  trip.  I have  been  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  I was  at  Washington 
when  President  Wilson  dismissed  Count 
BernstorflT  and  heard  him  do  so,  and  I 
am  firmjy  convinced  of  this — that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  committed  his  country  to 
this  war  at  the  right  moment — neither 
too  soon  nor  too  late.  He  had  stopped 
up  every  avenue  of  attack  by  the  paci- 
fists and  the  jurists  and  the  pedants  and 
the  pettifoggers. 

Perhaps  here  I may  be  permitted  to 
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say  a few  words  concerning  my  own 
work  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
It  is  in  a way  a story  by  itself,  but  I feel 
justified  in  writing  one  or  two  para- 
graphs about  it.  Practically  since  the 
day  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
the  Central  Powers  I became  responsi- 
ble for  American  publicity.  I need 
hardly  say  that  the  scope  of  my  depart- 
ment was  very  extensive  and  its  activi- 
ties widely  ranged.  Among  the  activi- 
ties was  a weekly  report  to  the  British 
Cabinet  on  the  state  of  American  opin- 
ion, and  constant  touch  with  the  per- 
manent correspondents  of  American 
newspapers  in  England.  I also  fre- 
quently arranged  for  important  public 
men  in  England  to  act  for  us  by  inter- 
views in  American  newspapers;  and 
among  these  distinguished  people  were 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  (the  present  Prime 
Minister),  Viscount  Grey,  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Sir  Edward  Carson,  Lord  Rob- 
ert Cecil,  Mr.  Walter  Runciman,  (the 
Lord  Chancellor),  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain, Lord  Cromer,  Will  Crooks,  Lord 
Curzon,  Lord  Gladstone,  Lord  Haldane, 
Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr.  John  Redmond, 
Mr.  Selfridge,  Mr.  Zangwill,  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward,  and  fully  a hundred  others. 

Among  other  things,  we  supplied 
three  hundred  and  sixty  newspapers  in 
the  smaller  States  of  the  United  States 
with  an  English  newspaper,  which  gives 
a-  weekly  review  and  comment  of  the 
affairs  of  the  war.  We  established  con- 
nection with  the  man  in  the  street 
through  cinema  pictures  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  as  well  as  through  inter- 
views, articles,  pamphlets,  etc.;  and  by 
letters  in  reply  to  individual  American 
critics,  which  were  printed  in  the  chief 
newspaper  of  the  State  in  which  they 
lived,  and  were  copied  in  newspapers 
of  other  and  neighboring  States.  We 
advised  and  stimulated  many  people  to 
write  articles;  we  utilized  the  friendly 
services  and  assistance  of  confidential 
friends;  we  had  reports  from  important 
Americans  constantly,  and  established 
association,  by  personal  correspondence, 
with  influential  and  eminent  people  of 
every  profession  in  the  United  States, 
beginning  with  university  and  college 
presidents,  professors  and  scientific  men, 
and  running  through  all  the  ranges  of  the 


population.  We  asked  our  friends  and 
correspondents  to  arrange  for  speeches 
debates,  and  lectures  by  American  citi- 
zens, but  we  did  not  encourage  Britishers 
to  go  to  America  and  preach  the  doc- 
trine of  entrance  into  the  war.  Besides 
an  immense  private  correspondence  with 
individuals,  we  had  our  documents  and 
literature  sent  to  great  numbers  of  pub- 
lic libraries,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  societies,  uni- 
versities, colleges,  historical  societies, 
clubs,  and  newspapers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
work  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
delicacy,  but  I was  fortunate  in  having 
a wide  acquaintance  in  the  United 
States  and  in  knowing  that  a great  many 
people  had  read  my  books  and  were  not 
prejudiced  against  me.  I believed  that 
the  American  people  could  not  be 
driven,  preached  to,  or  chivied  into  the 
war,  and  that  when  they  did  enter  it 
would  be  the  result  of  their  own  judg- 
ment and  not  the  result  of  exhortation, 
rioquence,  or  fanatical  pressure  of  Brit- 
ishers. I believed  that  the  United 
States  would  enter  the  war  in  her  own 
time,  and  I say  this,  with  a convinced 
mind,  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  best 
that  the  American  commonwealth  did 
not  enter  the  war  until  that  month  in 
1917  when  Germany  played  her  last 
card  of  defiance  and  indirect  attack. 
Perhaps  the  safest  situation  that  could 
be  imagined*  actually  did  arise.  The 
Democratic  party  in  America,  which 
probably  would  not  have  supported  a 
Republican  President  had  he  declared 
war,  were  practically  forced  by  the  logic 
of  circumstances  to  support  President 
Wilson  when  he  declared  war,  because 
he  had  blocked  up  every  avenue  of 
attack. 

There  were  some  who  said — and  I 
heard  them  say  it — that  the  breakage 
of  diplomatic  relatitms  with  Germany 
would  not  mean  actual  war.  My  reply 
was:  “ It  won’t  be  the  will  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  war;  it  won’t  be  a 
desire  to  fight.  It  will  be  the  action  of 
Germany — in  stinging  and  lacerating 
the  conscience  of  a great  people.”  The 
record  was  a terrible  one.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  Prussian  military  or- 
ganization had  thrown  overboard  all 
rules  of  war  which  centuries  of  civili- 
zation had  produced  and  imposed;  a 
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solemn  treaty,  signed,  was  “a  scrap  of  treachery  of  Japan,  and  its  declaration 
paper,”  hospitals  and  hospital  - ships  that  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  other 
were  proper  food  for  the  metal  of  guns  American  States  and  territory  would  be 
and  torpedoes.  Gas  and  hre  were  used  acquired  again  by  Mexico,  should  have 
as  war  weapons — to  the  final  injury  of  come  at  the  critical  moment  when  war 
those  who  initiated  their  use.  Prisoners,  was  inevitable. 

not  by  tens,  but  by  thousands  and  I had  been  in  America  through  all 
scores  of  thousands,  were  treated  shame-  these  months  of  developing  purpose  and 
fully,  and  the  Belgian  people,  to  the  sentiment,  and  I had  seen  a whole  peo- 
number  of  300,000,  were  driven  under  pie,  who  in  January  last  had  appeared 
the  lash  of  slavery  to  the  mines  and  fac-  to  have  grown  indifferent  to  horror,  sud- 
tories  of  Germany  and  France,  to  set  denly  amalgamate  themselves,  strip 
free  men  who  could  do  duty  in  the  Ger-  themselves  of  levity  and  indifference  and 
man  armies.  The  chambers  of  the  Ger-  the  dangerous  and  insidious  security  of 
man  embassy  in  America  were  the  breed-  peace,  into  a great  fighting  force,  which 
ing-places  of  crimes  against  the  civil  is  not  the  less  a fighting  force  because 
life  of  the  United  States,  passenger-  down  underneath  everything  in  the 
ships  were  sunk,  factories  were  bombed  United  States  is  a love  of  peace  and 
or  set  on  fire,  all  kinds  of  tricks  were  devotion  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
used  to  influence  American  opinion  in  None  but  a great  fighting  people  could 
England,  and  innocent  lives  by  the  have,  or  would  have,  imposed  conscrip- 
scores  of  thousands  were  sacrificed.  In  tion  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war. 
France  and  Belgium  towns  and  villages  None  but  a skilled  fighting  people  could 
were  wiped  off  the  map  for  no  military  have  produced  a Navy  which  silently 

Eurpose,  with  no  strategic  intention,  and  swiftly  entered  the  war  in  the  war 
ut  with  a vile  and  polluted  barbarity,  to  zone  within  a week,  and  landed  an 
break  the  spirit  of  a people  or  of  peoples,  army  on  the  coast  of  F ranee,  with  sub- 
America  was  shocked  at  the  bombard-  marine-destroyers  in  those  perilous  seas, 
ment  of  helpless  and  undefended  towns  within  two  months  of  the  declaration  of 
of  England  and  Scotland  by  airships,  war. 

Her  spirit  was  abashed  and  shaken  by  I speak  of  the  Americans  as  a fighting 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  She  en-  people;  I believe  that  this  war  will  prove 
dured  and  yet  endured.  She  waited  and  them  to  have  everything  that  they  have 
still  waited,  vainly  believing  that  some  always  had — courage,  swiftness  of  con- 
spirit  of  remorse  might  stir  Germany  ception,  capacity  to  perform,  and  a 
and  change  her  course  of  action.  lightning-like  directness.  The  American 

She  awoke,  however,  to  the  fact  that  nation  has  never  been  conquered.  Like 
Germany’s  promises  of  reform,  given  to  all  democratic  peoples,  they  are  quick 
President  Wilson  after  the  sinking  of  the  to  anger,  but  slow  to  move;  yet  it  must 
Sussex,  in  regard  to  the  submarine  were  be  remembered  that  out  of  the  mass  of 
only  given  to  gain  time,  to  manufacture  conflicting  views  one  great  purpose  can 
new  types  of  submarines  more  powerful,  seize  and  hold  the  imagination  and  the 
and  tnen  with  an  insolence  and  a dis-  capacity  of  the  American  people,  just  as 
dain  worthy  of  Attila  the  Hun  they  the  same  elements  seize  and  control  the 
announced  indiscriminate  attacks  upon  ^irit  of  the  people  of  England  and 
all  shipping  within  the  war  zone.  Also,  France.  I heard  on  many  hands  in  the 
Germany  declared  that  she  could  allow  United  States  angry  criticism  of  those 
only  certain  ships  of  the  United  States  in  authority,  but  I heard  it  in  England, 
to  sail,  and  on  certain  specified  terms  and  I saw  it  in  France;  and  I know  that 
and  conditions — and  that  only  after  a England  and  France  have  renewed  in 
cry  of  indignation  had  gone  up  from  the  this  war  the  ancient  great  qualities  of 
press  of  the  United  States.  This  was  the  their  peoples. 

final  act  which  turned  President  Wilson  There  has  never  been  a war  in  the 


from  a pacifist  into  a warrior.  And  it  is 
wholly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Prus- 
sianism,  that  the  Zimmerman  note  to 


Mexico,  with  its  evil  suggestions  of 
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whole  history  of  the  world  where  so 
much  courage  was  needed,  and  there  has 
never  been  a war  where  so  much  daunt- 
less courage  has  been  shown.  Think  ' 
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what  France  was  at  the  beginning  of 
this  war  I Think  of  \fvhat  England  was! 
Offidally,  France  was  rotten  when  war 
broke  out;  officially,  England  was  su- 
pine when  war  broke  out,  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  the  small  Eng- 
lish Army  was  perfectly  equipped  and 
admirably  appointed.  The  big  English 
Navy  was  in  perfect  condition,  while 
in  France,  as  Germany  knew,  there  was 
inadequacy  of  equipment  for  the  army, 
and  there  were  political  difficulties  which 
made  the  task  of  government  and  fight- 
ing Germany  almost  impossible.  Where, 
I ask,  is  the  official  rottenness  of  France 
or  England  now?  The  truth  is  that 
nothing  was  rotten  at  the  core. 

England  is  not  a republic,  but  she  is 
the  most  democratic  nation  on  earth, 
and  that  is  saying  much.  What  I mean 
is  this:  the  British  people  can  turn  a 
Government  out  of  office  at  a moment’s 
notice,  and  king  or  monarchy  cannot 
revent  it.  The  same  thing  exists  in 
ranee;  but  here  in  America,  with  your 
written  Constitution,  your  President 
and  his  Cabinet  cannot  be  turned  out 
under  four  years.  It  may  be  that  you 
are  right  in  your  system,  but  if  the  will 
of  the  people  is  the  spirit  of  democracy, 
England,  at  any  rate,  is  as  much  a demo- 
cratic community  as  this  country  of  the 
United  States. 

Now  the  United  States  is  in  the  war, 
and  I prophesy,  with  faith  and  confi- 
dence, that  all  that  has  made  America 
great  will  make  her  do  in  this  war  what 
France  and  England  have  done.  Let  me 
be  a little  explicit.  I have  heard  many 
criticisms  of  the  American  Government 
from  Americans  themselves,  but  my 
comment  has  always  been.  Judge  of  a 
Government  by  what  it  does,  and  judge 
of  the  American  Government  in  time  of 
war  by  what  it  does  in  time  of  war.  It 
is  well  known  that  there  had  been  no 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Army  or 
Navy  of  the  United  States  for  entrance 
into  the  war.  Yet,  when  war  was  de- 
clared, there  was  instant  and  decisive 
action  in  both  departments  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy. 

The  American  Navy  has  done  splen- 
did work  in  relieving  the  British  Navy 
from  patrol  work  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  convoying  of 
freight-ships  and  passenger-ships,  and 
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by  sharing  in  the  attacks  upon  the 
German  U4)oats  in  the  war  zone. . TTie 
material  assistance  has  been  great — the 
moral  assistance  has  been  immense.  No 
one  could  overestimate  the  moral  effect 
of  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
she  is  the  one  nation  about  whose  mo- 
tives there  could  be  no  suspicion.  She 
is  in  the  war  with  no  territorial  or  na- 
tional ambitions — ^with  nothing  except 
the  aspiration  to  fulfil  the  democratic 
principle:  that  all  nations  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
without  fear  or  trembling — fear  of  pun- 
ishment for  right  doing,  and  without 
trembling  before  the  lash  of  tyranny. 

The  United  States,  true  to  its  ancient 
faith,  is  out  to  defeat  the  loathsome  pur- 
pose of  Germany,  which  is  the  control 
of  the  world,  the  warping  and  suppres- 
sion of  small  countries,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  accursed  Prussian  doctrine 
of  Kultur  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  is  in  the  war  in  the 
interests  of  civilization  and  humanity — 
for  the  right  of  every  nation  to  live  and 
have  its  being  according  to  conscience 
and  the  laws  of  humanity.  The  United 
States  is  in  the  war  because  she  believes 
she  has  the  right  to  traverse  the  high 
seas,  obeying  the  laws  of  warfare  as  laid 
down  by  the  continued  practice  of  many 
countries  until  the  final  codification  by 
the  Hague  Conference.  The  United 
States  is  in  the  war  in  the  protection  of 
her  own  individual  national  rights;  and 
those  individual  national  rights  are  the 
properties  of  all  countries;  but  the 
United  States  is  also  in  the  war  because 
she  believes  that  a republic  which  is  the 
supreme  democracy  of  the  world  should 
take  her  stand  for  the  cause  of  civili- 
zation, which  has  been  abused  and 
despoiled  by  Germany.  The  United 
States  is  in  the  war  for  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. At  the  beginning  she  disbe- 
lieved that- the  German  nation  meant 
what  Great  Britain  declared  she  did 
mean.  But  now,  after  every  known  law 
of  warfare  has  been  broken  by  Germany, 
she  realizes  the  truth.  And  what  is  the 
truth?  It  is  that  the  German  people 
believe  that  Prussia  and  Prussian  civili- 
zation should  control  the  universe,  and 
that  it  does  not  matter  how  that  control 
is  secured  so  long  as  it  is  got. 
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No  more  pernicious  doctrine  ever 
moved  Pope  or  potentate  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  IS,  in  effect,  Never  mind  how 
ou  do  it  so  long  as  it  is  done!  On  that 
asis  assassination  would  be  a virtue. 
The  United  States  has  come  to  under- 
stand that  when  Germany  passed  a law 
preserving  perpetual  citizenship  to  her 
people,  whatever  other  nationality  they 
adopted,  she  was  aiming  at  the  heart  of 
civilization.  I have  a brother  who  has 
become  an  American  citizen.  I think 
I should  curse  him  to  the  uttermost 
death  if  he  declined  to  take  up  sword  or 
rifle  to  defend  the  United  States  in  a 
war  with  Great  Britain.  I believe  that 
is  what  all  Americans  feel.  I did  not 
know  that  my  brother  had  become  an 
American  citizen  until  a year  ago.  It 
gave  me  a pang;  but  he  did  what  was 
right.  He  was  not  entitled  to  make  the 
United  States  his  home,  live  by  Amer- 
ican energy,  profit  by  American  enter- 
prise, and  remain  a Briton.  Think,  then, 
of  what  this  foul  principle  of  Prussia  is. 
It  would  have  me  say  to  my  brother, 
*‘Be  an  American  citizen,  but  remember 
that  your  real  duty  lies  with  the  land 
of  your  birth,  and  when  she  calls,  you 
must  tear  up  your  pledge  and  compact 
and  sworn  word  and  come  back  to  the 
Union  Jack.” 

I wonder  how  many  Americans  know 
that  all  German-Americans  are  still  Ger- 
mans by  law;  and  if  they  do  know  it, 
how  they  must  resent  the  iniquity  of  the 
nation  that  makes  of  the  law  of  naturali- 
zation a scrap  of  paper,  to  be  tom  up, 
like  the  sacred  compact  for  the  neutral- 
ity of  Belgium! 

The  first  act  of  Germany  in  this  war 
was  an  act  of  perfidy,  and  I firmly  pre- 
dict that  the  last  act  will  be  an  act  of 
shame.  She  may  succeed  against  Ru- 
mania, she  may  succeed  against  Russia, 
she  may  enter  Petrograd  with  her 
armies,  but  so  did  the  army  of  F ranee  in 
the  time  of  Napoleon;  and  when  I think 
of  the  millions  of  people  in  Russia, 
chaotic,  undisciplined,  uncontrolled,  and 
yet  aspiring^  I still  have  a grim  kind  of 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  if  Russia 
has  to  be  the  momentary  sacrifice,  it  is 
Germany  that  will  be  sacrificed  in  the 
end. 

Lately  I saw  on  a screen,  at  a theater 
in  New  York,  pictures  of  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  Russians  accompanying 
victims  of  the  Revolution  to  uncon- 
secrated graves  and  without  religious 
rites  or  ceremonies.  . However  depress- 
ing such  a scene  may  have  been,  the 
really  startling  effect  produced  upon  my 
mind  by  this  photography  was  that 
Russian  life  is  without  system,  and  that 
the  poetic  aspiration  for  a freer  consti- 
tutional life  is  horribly  handicapped  by 
lack  of  knowledge  and  experience  and 
the  habit  of  control.  The  faces  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders  have  few  claims 
to  consideration. 

The  Duma  is  as  yet  no  more  than  a 
place  of  oratory.  It  has  never  had 
power  or  real  authority,  and,  however 

i;reat  Kerensk3r  or  any  other  civilian 
eader  may  be,  it  must  first  be  an  army 
leader  that  will  discipline  that  great 
nation  into  form.  No  civil  dictator  will 
be  adequate  for  the  task.  I do  not  know 
what  Mr.  Root’s  views  are,  save  from 
his  public  utterances,  but  I am  quite 
certain  that  he  realizes  the  truth  of 
what  I say — ^that  Russia  is  in  the  melt- 
ing pot,  and  from  the  crucible  it  must 
be  the  strong  hand  of  a soldier  that  will 
pour  out  the  liquid  of  order  and  civili- 
zation. 

During  the  days  I was  in  America  I 
saw  from  my  hotel  window  in  New  York 
two  processions  or  parades  of  American 
regiments.  The  main  effect  upon  my 
nund  was  a sense  of  lithe  fitness  and 
splendid  discipline,  which  is  much  out 
of  harmony  with  the  general  view  of 
American  organized  life.  I have  known 
the  United  States  for  a great  many 
years,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  ac- 
quaintance I should  be  able  to  judge  of 
her  with  fairness  and  accuracy.  The 
thing  that  has  amazed  and  interested  me 
most  in  my  whole  association  with 
American  life  has  been  a sense  of  un- 
discipline in  all  the  ordinary  movements 
and  activities  in  casual  circumstances. 
But  I believe  there  is  no  nation  on  earth 
that,  in  unusual  circumstances,  can  pull 
itself  together  and  get  what  it  wants 
with  precision  and  definiteness  more 
than  the  United  States.  After  all,  the 
reason  for  this  is  simple.  The  American 
hates  convention  and  is  opposed  to  what 
he  considers  unnecessary  discipline  in 
ordinary  life,  but  given  the  necessity  for 
discipline  in  hazardous  circumstancr 
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he  conforms  to  its  rigidity  with  rare 
and  manly  skill. 

I once  stood  between  two  Socialist 
labor  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  King  Edward  VII.  was  opening 
Parliament  with  Queen  Alexandra.  One 
of  these  Socialist  members  had  been 
very  rebellious  against  the  whole  ritual 
of  British  legislative  life,  but  on  this 
occasion,  at  the  moment  when  King 
Edward  said  in  a quiet,  conversational 
tone:  “Pray,  my  Lords,  be  seated,” 
and  peers  and  peeresses  in  ermine  and 
silks  and  coronets  sank  to  their  seats, 
this  Socialist  member  turned  to  his 
friend  and  said,  “Jimmy,  this  ’ll  take  a 
lot  of  movin|:!” 

To-day  this  Socialist  member  is  a 
colonel  in  the  British  Army,  and  has 
bent  to  the  logic  of  events  all  prejudice 
and  spurious  independence.  His  So- 
cialistic principles  are  what  they  always 
were,  but  he  has  learned  that  traditions 
of  a thousand  years  are  powerful  moral 
elements  in  the  government  of  a people. 
So  the  average  American.  He  is  out 
against  unnecessary  form  and  disci- 
pline, but  show  him  the  necessity  for  it 
and  his  native  independence  makes  his 
obedience  to  the  necessity  a very  pliant 
and  superbly  confident  thing.  Demo- 
cratic as  the  American  citizen  is,  he 
bends  to  the  pressure  of  events  with  a 
dignity  and  a vigor  which  make  him  a 
superb  partner  in  international  activity. 

When  people  tell  me  that  the  United 
States  can  be  of  little  use  in  this  war  I 
ask  myself,  “What  is  useV*  If  the 
United  States  had  not  sent  a man  to 
France,  her  financial  support  of  the 
Allies  alone  would  be  a throat-grappler 
for  Germany.  I believe  the  United 
States  is  spending  twenty-four  million 
dollars  a day,  but  only  eight  millions 
of  that  is  for  her  own  military  equip- 
ment— the  other  sixteen  millions  are  for 
loans  to  the  Allies.  And  if  the  test  of 
the  belligerents  is  power  to  endure, 
surely  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
United  States  settle  that  point. 

If  war  is  the  test  of  endurance,  only 
three  things  are  necessary — men,  money, 
and  equipment.  Unless  Germany  was 
able  to  defeat  England  and  France  be- 
fore December  of  last  year  (1917),  the 
debacle  of  that  country  was  sure.  The 
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United  States  can  supply  men,  money, 
and  equipment.  She  has  over  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  people;  she  cannot  be 
attacked  by  the  armies  of  the  enemy  on 
her  own  soil;  she  has  unlimited  re- 
sources; her  supply  of  men  can  be 
twelve  millions,  if  necessary;  her  supply 
of  money  can  be  boundless,  and  there 
is  no  nation  on  earth  that  can  excel  her 
in  organization  for  equipment. 

Now,  there  is  no  chance,  or  there  is 
the  millionth  chance,  of  Germany  de- 
feating France  and  England  this  year. 
She  cannot  do  it  in  the  winter-time,  and 
when  the  summer  has  come  the  United 
States  will  have  great  numbers  of  men 
ready  to  take  the  field — probably  700,- 
000.  She  has  food,  raw  materials,  and 
constructive  skill.  She  has  a capacity 
for  applied  science  greater  than  any 
other  nation  fighting.  I believe  that 
with  her  aid  the  Entente  Allies  are  as 
sure  of  winning  this  war  as  we  are  certain 
that  the  sun  will  rise  and  set  to-morrow. 

Great  Britain  has  increased  her  acre- 
age under  wheat  by  one  million  acres, 
and  all  the  products  of  her  soil  have 
been  vastly  increased.  The  United 
States  has  tremendously  increased  her 
production  of  foodstuffs,  and  when  that 

fenius  for  economic  administration,  Mr. 

loover,  has  been  at  work  for  another 
three  months  there  will  be  an  enormous 
curtailment  of  wastage  in  the  Union. 
With  one  hundred  millions  of  people,  if 
there  is  a saving  which  represents  five 
dollars  per  person  for  a year,  there  are 
five  hundred  million  dollars  contributed 
to  the  food-supply  of  the  Allies. 

The  United  States  has  not  begun  to 
appreciate  her  responsibilities  and  the 
dire  necessity  that  faces  her,  but 
there  is  a quickness  of  apprehension  in 
the  American  mind  whicn  is  as  good  as 
brawn  and  muscle  and  the  stolid  and 
rigid  insistence  of  the  British  people. 

It  took  us  in  Great  Britain  two  and  a 
half  years  to  achieve  conscription.  It 
took  the  United  States  about  two  and  a 
half  months.  There  never  was  any  real 
fight  over  the  principle,  and  please  to 
remember  that  this  is  a democratic 
country,  and  that  when  the  Republic 
applied  conscription  in  her  Civil  War 
there  were  bloody  riots  and  an  uprising 
of  sections  of  New  York.  If  it  is  true, 
and  I know  it  is,  that  over  seventy  per 
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cent,  of  the  population  of  New  York 
City  is  foreign-bom,  what  a magnificent 
demonstration  of  democratic  responsi- 
bility this  application  of  conscnption 
has  been! 

America  is  building  ships  in  great 
quantities  for  the  war  service.  She  onoe 
had,  proportionately  to  her  population, 
the  second  greatest  mercantile  marine 
of  the  world.  She  lost  that  mercantile 
marine  through  no  incapacity,  but  be- 
cause she  could  make  more  money  by 
investing  her  capital  in  industries  and 
railway  transportations.  Now  she  is 
building  1,270  ships  of  7,968,000  total 
tonnage,  at  a cost  of  $2,000,000,000,  and 
by  the  middle  of  this  year  she  will  have 
a really  ^reat  mercantile  marine.  This 
is  in  addition  to  almost  2,000,000  tons 
of  shipping  now  building  in  American 
yards  which  has  been  commandeered 
by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Meanwhile,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  all  her  shipping  and  all  the  German 
shipping  that  was  in  her  ports  have  b^n 
seized  for  the  use  of  the  Entente  Allies. 


Every  day  that  passes  strengthens  and 
solidifies  the  Allies’  engines  of  attack 
and  defense.  Every  day  that  passes 
accelerates  the  intrepidity  and  the  force 
of  Allied  aggression.  Every  day  that 
passes  lessens  old  antagonisms  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
and  deepens  in  the  American  mind  an 
appreciation  of  Britain’s  worth  and 
valor. 

The  American  is  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  in  1914  France — as  France — 
might  have  been  wiped  from  the  inter- 
national map  had  it  not  been  for  Britain 
and  Britain’s  Navy  and  her  "con- 
temptible little  Army.”  It  is  beginning 
to  dawn  upon  the  most  prejudiced 
American  mind  that,  in  all  the  main 
departments  of  the  war.  Great  Britain 
has  borne,  and  is  bearing,  the  over- 
whelming burden.  France  could  not 
have  fought  so  well  without  British  money 
and  British  steel,  British  cloth,  and  the 
British  Navy  and  Army;  and  Italy  and 
Russia  could  not  have  carried  on. 

One  does  not  need  to  say  now  that 
Great  Britain  was  forced  into  the  war 
by  a spirit  of  honor,  by  the  dictates  of 
humanity  and  civilization,  and  not  for 
commercial  purposes.  One  does  not 
need  to  say  that  if  Great  Britain  had 
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intended  war  she  would  not  have  rejected 
during  so  many  years  Lord  Roberts’s 
appeal  for  a national  service  army.  All 
the  records  published  prove  that  Great 
Britain  was  meant  to  be  the  victim  of 
Prussian  aggression. 

Does  the  American  public  stop  to  re- 
member who  were  the  people  in  Great 
Britain  who  declared  war?  The  Gov- 
ernment in  power  at  Westminster  was 
a peace-loving  Government,  which  had 
fought  military  and  naval  preparation 
with  constant  vigor  and  hatred.  Who 
is  Lloyd  George,  the  present  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain  ? He  is  a man  whose 
life  was  in  danger  and  who  was  assailed 
during  the  South  African  War  because 
of  his  anti-war  sentiments.  I am  cer- 
tain that  no  intelligent  human  being  will 
believe  that  the  present  Prime  Minister 
of  England  is  militaristic,  just  as  I am 
certain  that  no  sane  American  would 
call  President  Woodrow  Wilson  a man 
of  war. 

If  the  United  States  had  not  believed 
in  Great  Britain’s  bona  fidesy  she  would 
not  have  committed  herself  to  this 
stupendous  enterprise.  Let  all  the 
world  remember  that  Great  Britain  was 
the  ancient  enemy  of  the  United  States. 
Let  the  doubter  recall  that  the  United 
States  has  now  linked  hands  with  a 
nation  whom  at  her  Revolution  she  re- 
garded as  a tyrant  and  oppressor,  as  the 
ancient  foe  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

The  War  of  the  Revolution,  that  of 
1812,  and  the  American  Civil  War 
deepened  the  gulfs  between  the  two 
great  peoples,  but,  blessed  be  Provi- 
dence, there  are  now  no  outstanding 

auestions  vexing  England  and  the 
United  States.  We  have  settled  the 
Maine  boundaries  dispute,  the  persist- 
ent Newfoundland  fisheries  question, 
the  Oregon  trouble,  the  Venezuela  diffi- 
culty, the  Civil  War  claims,  the  Panama 
anxiety,  and  now  no  vexed  subject  keeps 
us  apart.  What  was  accomplished  at 
Manila  toward  making  America  a world 
power  was  exceeded  infinitely  there  by 
the  splendid  action  of  Admiral  Chi- 
chester and  Britain’s  Navy  in  threat- 
ening the  German  naval  forces,  which 
drew  the  two  nations  together  in  a 
^irit  of  comradeship.  If  the  United 
States  disbelieved  in  Great  Britain  she 
would  not  be  fighting  in  France  and  o 
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the  high  seas.  Never,  in  all  the  history 
of  the  two  countries,  was  there  such  a 
demonstration  of  understanding  and 
friendship  as  when  Mr.  Balfour  was 
received  in  Washington,  New  York,  and 
elsewhere.  And  let  it  here  be  said  that 
Great  Britain  could  have  sent  no  one 
who  would  so  have  won  the  confidence 
of  the  American  Government  and  people 
in  the  same  way  or  to  the  same  extent 
as  Mr.  Balfour.  Whatever  else  this  war 
may  do,  the  greatest  thing  done  for 
humanity  and  civilization  has^  been 
to  make  these  two  nations  one  in  the 
brotherhood  of  battle.  Of  this  let  every 
American  be  sure,  that  the  closer  com- 
radeship of  the  two  great  peoples  has 
not  a single  foe  in  Great  Britain.  Jeal- 
ousy, envy,  and  a little  malice  there 
would  always  be  between  two  great 
friendly  rivals  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, but  envy,  jealousy,  and  a little 
harmless  malice  exist  between  States 


and  cities  of  this  Union  and  between 
countries  of  the  British  Empire.  Never 
since  the  War  of  the  Revolution  had  a 
British  flag  been  hoisted  on  an  American 
official  building  till  last  spring,  and 
never  had  the  same  friendly  compliment 
been  paid  to  the  American  flag  in  Eng- 
land. But  now  they  have  waved  to- 
gether over  Washington’s  tomb  and 
over  the  House  of  Commons.  Also,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Society 
of  Pilgrims,  whose  work  of  interna- 
tional unity  cannot  be  overestimated, 
has  played  a part  in  promoting  under- 
standing between  the  two  peoples,  and 
the  est^lishment  of  the  American  Offi- 
cers’ Club  in  Lord  Leconfield’s  house  in 
London  with  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught as  president,  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  immense  good.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  it  was  the  Pilgrims’ 
Society,  under  the  fine  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Harry  Brittain,  which  took  charge 
of  the  Hon.  James  M.  Beck  when  he 
visited  England  in  1916,  and  gave  him 
so  good  a chance  to  do  great  work  for 
the  cause  of  unity  between  the  two  na- 
tions. I am  glad  and  proud  to  think 
that  I had  something  to  do  with  these 
arrangements  which  resulted  in  the 
Pilgrims!  taking  Mr.  Beck  into  their 
charge. 

I have  sometimes  been  amazed  at  the 
hostility  to  Great  Britain  in  certain  por- 
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tions  of  the  United  States  and  among 
certain  sections  of  the  people.  Perhaps 
the  real  cause  of  this  misunderstanding 
— for  it  is  nothing  else — is  ignorance  or 
forgetfulness  of  the  facts  of  history.  It  is 
true  that  George  III.  endeavored  to 
impose  upon  the  American  people  the 
Stamp  Act,  just  as  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain  and  Holland  had  imposed 
upon  their  colonies  impositions  for  reve- 
nue, but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  by 
any  American  that  King  George  III. 
failed,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Great 
Britain,  his  own  country.  Among  his 
greatest  enemies  in  this  wretched  busi- 
ness were  Pitt,  Fox,  Rockingham,  and 
Shelburne,  and  the  operations  of  war  in 
the  United  States  on  behalf  of  England 
were  conducted  by  German  mercenaries 
and  a handful  of  the  British  professional 
Army,  of  whom  a great  many  officers  of 
^tandin^  and  eminence  refused  to  serve. 

It  was  impossible  to  raise  an  army  of 
volunteers  in  England,  and  King  George 
dared  not  attempt  to  raise  a conscript 
army.  Pitt  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  America  refused  to 
submit  to  the  Stamp  Act,  that  he  re- 
joiced she  had  resisted.  _ There  was  as 
great  a fight  in  the  British  Parliament 
over  the  American  war  as  there  was  in 
America  itself  on  the  field  of  battle. 
There  is  no  British  man  to^ay  who  is 
not  opposed  to  George  III.  in  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  insane  and  unwise 
national  task  ever  undertaken  by  a Brit- 
ish king. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  in  Paris,  was  in  con- 
stant correspondence  with  British  states- 
men during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  King 
George  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
were  eager  to  give  to  the  United  States, 
as  she  was  given  in  1783,  a status  as  a 
nation  and  not  a province  on  the  sea- 
coast.  The  United  States  was  given  the 
Northwest  Territory  and  the  basin  of 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  Mississippi,  so 
making  possible  the  wonderful  extension 
of  power  which  has  given  to  the  Amer- 
ican national  life  forty-eight  States 
instead  of  the  thirteen  which  fought 
King  George.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Revolutionary  War  of 
the  United  States  was  a struggle  of 
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British  men  for  rights  which  were  being 
fought  for  in  the  British  Parliament  and 
against  the  last  stand  of  British  mo- 
narchical autocracy. 

The  United  States  is  a warm  friend  of 
France,  and  properly  so;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  greatest  enemy 
of  American  development  was  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  considered  all  parlia- 
ments as  chattering  concerns,  and,  hav- 
ing grabbed  from  Spain  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  New  Orleans,  the 
Middle  West  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Rockies,  and  established  a base  at 
Santo  Domingo,  ordered  his  Minister  of 
Marine  to  furnish  him  with  a full  plan 
of  conquest,  and  commanded  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain  to  carry 
a French  army  to  the  shores  of  Louisi- 
ana. It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
man  who  planned  this  maneuver  was 
one  of  the  greatest  sojdiers  in  history, 
and  had  an  army  which  at  that  time 
was  greater  than  any  army  in  the  world. 

What  saved  the  United  States  from 
this  attack?  Great  Britain,  and  Great 
Britain  only.  The  report  of  Mr.  Rush, 
the  American  minister  in  London,  con- 
tained the  statement  of  Henry  Adding- 
ton, the  British  Prime  Minister,  that  in 
case  of  war  Great  Britain  would  take 
and  hold  New  Orleans  for  the  United 
States.  This  is  history.  Who  was  the 
American  President  at  the  time?  It 
was  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great  pacifist, 
whose  firm  despatch  to  Robert  Living- 
ston, in  Paris,  contained  these  words: 
“The  day  that  France  takes  possession 
of  New  Orleans  we  must  marry  ourselves 
to  the  British  fleet  and  nation.”  What 
was  the  result  of  this?  Napoleon  decided 
it  was  better  to  sell  to  the  United  States 
what  would  be  certain  to  be  lost,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  the  British  fleet, 
supporting  the  United  States,  would 
take  Louisiana  from  France — Louisiana, 
which  he  had  forced  from  Spain. 

The  main  cause  of  the  War  of  1812  was 
not  the  impressment  of  seamen  from 
American  boats  by  the  Royal  Navy,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  but  the  fact  that 
both  France  and  England  had  forbidden 
any  neutral  nation  to  trade  with  the 
other,  and  because  of  England’s  pre- 
ponderating fleet  she  could  make  her 
blockade  effective  and  Napoleon  could 
not.  The  United  States,  therefore, 
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{‘oined  what  she  considered  the  lesser  of 
ler  enemies,  France,  in  attacking  the 
greater,  England. 

I have  no  doubt  that  many  Americans 
regret  the  War  of  1812  as  most  Britishers 
regret  the  acts  of  George  III.  which 
recipitated  the  Revolutionary  War; 
ut  for  nearly  a hundred  years  the  Brit- 
ish Navy,  and  behind  it  the  British 
Government,  has  been  the  best  friend 
that  the  United  States  ever  had  in  its 
history.  What  Lafayette  did  for  the 
United  States  was  great  and  good,  and 
what  Great  Britain  did  in  1824  was,  in 
one  sense,  greater  and  better.  It  was 
George  Canning,  the  British  Foreign 
Minister,  who  informed  the  American 
minister  of  the  intention  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  attack  representative  gov- 
ernment in  both  hemispheres,  and  of- 
fered the  assistance  of  the  British  fleet 
in  defending  institutions  won  by  valor, 
devotion,  and  power.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  when  the  purpose  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  made  clear,  that  the  high 
contracting  powers  should  “use  all  their 
efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of 
representative  government,”  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  immediately  left  the  Con- 
gress at  Verona.  Soon  after  it  was  an- 
nounced, Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  proclaimed  that  they  could 
not  see  with  indifference  any  South 
American  territory  transferred  to  any 
Power. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine became  an  accepted  fact,  but  the 
United  States  could  not  have  made  it 
a fact  unsupported  and  unprotected  by 
the  British  Navy.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  policy  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  have  had  a free  and 
fair  run  for  over  the  last  ninety  years, 
because  Great  Britain,  which  had 
learned  her  great  lesson  in  the  American 
Revolutionary  War,  made  her  Navy  the 
defender  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Per- 
haps the  aged  Jefferson’s  counsel  to 
President  Monroe  on  this  matter  is  the 
best  evidence  of  what  I say.  These  were 
Jefferson’s  words: 

The  question  presented  by  the  letters  you 
have  sent  me  is  the  most  momentous  which 
has  ever  been  offered  to  my  contemplation 
since  that  of  independence.  . . . America, 
North  and  South,  has  a set  of  interests  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Europe.  She  should. 
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therefore,  have  a system  of  her  own,  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  that  of  Europe. 

One  nation,  most  of  all,  could  disturb  us 
in  this  pursuit;  she  now  offers  to  lead,  aid, 
and  accompany  us  in  it.  By  acceding  to  her 

Eroposition,  we  detach  her  from  the  bands, 
ring  her  mighty  weight  into  the  scale  of 
free  government,  and  emancipate  a continent 
at  one  stroke  which  might  otherwise  linger 
long  in  doubt  and  difficulty.  Great  Britain 
is  the  one  nation  which  can  do  us  the  most 
harm  of  any  one  on  all  the  earth;  and  with 
her  on  our  side  we  need  not  fear  the  whole 
world.  With  her,  then,  we  should  most 
sedulously  cherish  a cordial  friendship,  and 
nothing  would  tend  more  to  unite  our  affec- 
tions than  to  be  fighting  once  more,  side  by 
side,  in  the  same  cause. 

It  is  wonderful  to  think  that  after 
these  ninety-odd  years  the  hope  of 
Jefferson  has  been  fulfilled.  We  are  at 
last  fighting  once  more  “side  by  side” 
in  the  same  cause  on  the  battle-helds  of 
Europe,  and  against  an  enemy  whose 
whole  ambition  has  been  to  establish 
German  control  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, as  in  Europe  and  in  the  East. 
No  one  knows  better  than  President 
Wilson,  who  is  a historian  of  high 
capacity,  that  what  I say  here  is  true. 
Monroe’s  letter  to  Jefferson,  again 
quoted  by  Mr.  Page,  clearly  indicates 
the  initiative  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
matter  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  These 
are  President  Monroe’s  words: 

They  (two  despatches  from  Mr.  Rush, 
American  minister  in  London]  contain  two 
letters  from  Mr.  Canning  suggesting  designs 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  against  the  indepen- 
dence of  South  America,  and  proposing  a co- 
operation between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  support  of  it  against  the 
members  of  that  alliance.  . . . My  own  im- 
pression is  that  we  ought  to  meet  the  pro- 
posal of  the  British  Government. 

Well,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been 
a success,  and,  at  the  tomb  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  in  effect,  re- 
affirmed the  friendly  doctrine  of  George 
Canning,  in  which  the  British  nation  has 
as  much  interest,  and  for  which  it  has 
as  much  honest  aflFection,  as  the  hundred 
millions  of  population  of  the  United 
States. 

I repeat  that  Great  Britain  is  a friend 
of  the  United  States  in  all  that  matters, 
and  1 believe  that  the  present  war,  if 
it  failed  in  everything  else,  will  succeed 
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in  this — it  will  bring  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  a handclasp  of  understanding  and 
a spirit  of  co-operation  two  great  peo- 
ples without  whom  there  is  no  real  future 
for  democracy  in  the  world.  The  mon- 
arch of  Great  Britain  has  infinitely  less 
ower  than  the  President  of  the  United 
tates,  so  far  as  the  policy  of  his  country 
is  concerned.  He  is  the  head  of  the  clan, 
as  it  were,  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe, 
but  his  power  is  limited  to  a point  where 
even  Socialism  says,  “This  man  cannot 
hurt  his  people  politically;  he  can  only 
hurt  them  socially  and  morally  by  his 
example.”  It  is  impossible  to  discuss 
here  the  merits  of  our  two  systems  of 
government;  but  one  thing  is  clear,  that 
the  British  Constitutional  Monarchy  is 
as  democratic  as  the  republican  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Of  this  thing  I am  sure:  that  the  days 
of  wilful  misunderstanding  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  are  gone  for- 
ever! And  I like  to  think  that  when 
these  banners  of  war  are  rolled  up,  and 
the  terms  of  peace  are  signed,  that  the 
two  most  democratic  nations  on  eaith, 
the  two  most  advanced  in  civilization 
and  enterprise,  will  be  working  hand  in 
hand  for  the  political  good  of  all  the 
world. 

For  some  months  I saw  the  United 
States  from  many  corners  of  the  com- 
pass, and  I state  with  unvexed  confi- 
dence that  a new  spirit  has  entered  the 
mind  of  the  American  people  where 
Great  Britain  is  concerned.  They  real- 
ize that  England’s  severest  critics  are 
within  her  own  borders;  that  her  stern- 
est monitors  are  patriotic  Britons;  and 
that  the  burdens  she  has  borne  in  this 
struggle  to  preserve  civilization  from 
disruption  are  beyond  all  comparison 
with  those  of  the  other  belligerents.  The 
thousand  years’  traditions  of  Great  Brit- 
ain belong  also  to  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  foundations  of  American  lib- 
erty and  freedom  had  their  origin  in  the 
principles  embedded  in  the  British  Con- 
stitution. That  is  why  members  of  the 
British  Empire  to-day  can  be  proud  of 
Washington,  glad  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  Jefferson  and  Adams  and 
Franklin,  and  be  the  faithful  friend  of 
President  Monroe,  whose  doctrine  could 
never  have  become  valid  and  continuous 
without  the  British  Navy.  I feel  bold 
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A Journey  Into  Journalism 

BY  HOWARD  BRUBAKER 


ENRY  WISEMAN, 
baker  and  confectioner, 
was  an  easy  laugher,  a 
boy  - faced  and  boy- 
minded  man,  sociable, 
sympathetic,  and  gen- 
erous with  pastry.  As 
a laugher  he  was  known  from  the  court- 
house square  to  the  railroad.  His  at- 
tacks began  with  whoops  and  ended 
with  groans.  One  number  on  his  regu- 
lar program^  of  hilarity  sounded  like  a 
weak  imitation  of  a bobolink.  Toward 
the  end  there  was  always  a series  of 
convulsive  gasps  denoting  great  suf- 
fering. It  was  at  this  point  that  Doctor 
Gobey,  then  a new-comer  in  town  and 
not  as  yet  burdened  with  patients, 
rushed  in  hopefully  with  his  black  case 
and  promptly  became  a public  charac- 
ter. Wiseman  laughed  impartially  at  his 
own  jokes,  at  those  of  other  people,  at 
things  he  read  in  the  paper — sometimes 
at  his  own  solitary  thoughts. 

“I  don’t  dare  be  as  funny  as  I can 
around  Henry,”  Mr.  Webber,  the  reli- 
able but  cynical  druggist,  often  said. 
“A  real  joke  would  kill  him.” 

On  cnsp  autumn  afternoons  it  had 
come  to  be  a pleasant  thing  for  youths 
in  funds,  or  those  enjoying  ^iendly  rela- 
tions to  those  in  funds,  to  sit  m the 
warmly  odorous  back  room  and  grow 
watery  of  mouth  as  the  oven  door  was 
opened.  Wiseman  appreciated  the  ster- 
ling qualities  of  Randolph  Harrinj^on 
Dukes;  he  took  pleasure  in  the  mce- 
making  abilities  of  Tom  Rucker,  pre- 
dicting a moving-picture  future  for  Tom; 
he  loved  to  watch  “Fatty”  Hartman 
ruin  his  figure  with  sarcotic  foods;  Bud 
Hicks,  the  staple  and  fancy  boaster,  was 
a constant  delight  to  Henry  Wiseman. 

Henry  was  all  things  to  all  boys.  He 
talked  books  with  Tug  Wiltshire  and 
rize-fights  with  Ted  Blake.  He  had  a 
ind  of  burlesque  farmer  talk  for  Link 
Weyman,  never  allowing  that  youth  to 
forget  his  rural  origin.  His  face,  so 
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round  and  ruddy  and  innocent  of  lines 
of  thought  and  care,  was  a mirror  for 
moods.  His  lips  moved  in  sympathy 
with  the  speakers,  and,  when  he  felt  a 
joke  coming  on  his  features  were  ready 
in  plenty  of  time.  And  if,  during  an 
hour  of  high  jinks,  all  his  young  guests 
committed  financial  suicide,  he  could 
still  not  be  called  mercenary.  He  gave 
back  his  profits,  over  and  over,  in  odds 
and  ends  of  breadstufFs;  a round  of  hot 
buns  was  not  unusual,  and  there  had 
been  such  a thing  as  pie.  Some  people 
choose  to  waste  their  substance  upon 
yachts  and  old  masters;  this  pleasure- 
loving  baker  preferred  to  maintain  a 
troop  of  entertaining  eaters. 

Upon  a Friday  afternoon  in  late  Sep- 
tember, when  the  door  had  been 
slammed  upon  composition  and  rhetoric, 
ratio  and  proportion  and  discipline, 
Henry  had  news  as  well  as  entertain- 
ment for  the  younger  set. 

“Here’s  a chance  for  you  fellows — 
Hey!  Listen  to  this!  Henders,  of  the 
Bulletin,  will  pay  five  cents  an  item  for 
news  for  the  paper.  He  hasn’t  any  re- 
porter— Look  out,  Ranny!  You’ll 
burn  yourself.” 

Ranny,  standing  near  a pan  of  bread 
cooling  upon  the  table,  was  fingering  a 
nickel  within  his  pocket  and  making 
squirrel  motions  with  his  mouth. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  that  there 
Rawlins?”  he  asked. 

“Gone  away,  I understand,  to  get  a 
job  on  a city  paper.  The  editor  is  going 
to  try  to  get  along  without  a reporter 
and  buy  his  news  from  bri^iht  young 
fellows.  In  fact,  I suggested  it  myself.” 

“Fatty”  Haitman  found  this  a de- 
lightful place  in  which  to  think  of 
nickels. 

“Wha-what  kind  of  news?”  he 
asked.  “Like  somebody  going  away  or 
something  or  coming  back  or  some- 
thing?” 

“Yes,  or  anybody  being  sick.” 

“I  know  somebody,”  said  Bud  Hicks 
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“Huh?”  Link  was  astounded  at  this 
expression  of  interest. 

mean,  wha’s  she  got?  Like  rheu- 
matism or  scarlet  fever?  Or  what?” 

“Or  consumption?”  asked  “Fatty,” 
helpfully. 

Link  got  the  idea  that  everybody  was 
making  fun  of  him — a notion  that 
Henry  Wiseman’s  frivolous  behavior  did 
nothing  to  dispel. 

“Aw,  keep  still,  can’t  you?”  he  ex- 
claimed. “What  ’re  you  pickin’  on  me 
for?” 

“No;  no  foolin’.  I’d  like  to  know.” 
Ranny  got  a better  idea.  “I’ll  give  you 
my  cream-puflF” — Link  looked  hard  at 
the  cream-pufF,  and  Ranny  was  forced 
to  amend — “the  rest  of  it,  if  you’ll  tell 
me  wha’s  the  matter  with  your  mother.” 

“Give  it  to  me  first.” 

After  a moment’s  hesitation  and  one 
bite,  Ranny  handed  over  a good  half  of 
a cream-puiF  and  put  up  his  ear  for  news. 

“She’s  got  a headache,”  Link  whis- 
pered. 

“Is  that  all?”  Ranny  could  not  keep 
the  disappointment  out  of  his  tone. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?  You 
want  my  mother  to  be  sick?” 

Ranny  looked  sadly  at  the  cream-puflF 
now  departing  by  the  Link  Weyman 
route.  He  doubted  whether  he  could  get 
a nickel  from  an  editor  out  of  Mrs. 
Weyman’s  headache.  But  he  had  pur- 
chased this  news  at  great  expense  (Bud 
Hicks’s  expense)  and  did  not  propose  to 
throw  it  away  without  a trial.  So,  with  a 
wink  at  his  fellow-journalists,  he  left  for 
the  oflfice  of  the  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Henders  gloomily  marked  a place 
in  the  proof  he  was  reading.  “Well,” 
he  said,  gruffly. 

“Mrs.  Weyman — ” Caution  com- 
pelled Ranny  to  stop.  “I  heard  you 
gave  out  nickels  for  news.” 

He  could  scarcely  have  made  a better 
start.  Mr.  Henders  was  beginning  to 
regret  his  half-joking  assent  to  Wise- 
man’s plan.  Already  a lot  of  unimpor- 
tant and  irrelevant  information  had 
drifted  into  the  office  and  soaked  up  his 
time.  But  Mrs.  Weyman  was  the  wife 
of  the  county  treasurer  and  of  public 
concern. 

“Yes.  What  about  Mrs.  Weyman?” 

“She  ain’t  so  very  well.” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Weyman  sick?” 


_ “No,  not  sick,  I don’t  think.  But  she 
ain’t  so  very  well.  Link  told  me.” 

“Slightly  indisposed?” 

“Yes,”  said  Ranny,  eagerly.  “That’s 
what’s  the  matter  with  ’er.” 

Mr.  Henders  wrote  the  depressing 
news  upon  a piece  of  copy-paper,  hung 
it  upon  a hook,  and  yelled  at  some  un- 
seen power  up-stairs  whose  name  seemed 
to  be  Jake.  When  he  could  not  think 
of  anything  further  to  do,  he  gave 
Ranny  his  nickel. 

Greatly  elated,  the  successful  author 
went  back  to  the  port  of  missing  boys  to 
share  his  profits  with  Henry  Wseman’s 
regular  rounders.  Link  Weyman  had 
meanwhile  been  enlightened,  and  when 
he  found  that  he  had  sold  the  serial 
rights  to  his  mother’s  headache  for  a 
mess  of  pastry  he  demanded  half  of  the 
proceeds.  But  Ranny’s  answer  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  proprietor: 

“Gimme  some  of  them  there  lolly- 
pops.  Ever’body  can  have  one.” 

A cream-puflF  cast  upon  the  waters 
had  returned  in  the  form  of  half  a dozen 
lollypops  of  assorted  colors.  A pleasant 
half-hour  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

“Le’s  see,”  said  Ranny,  trying  to  get 
the  last  bits  of  nourishment  from  the 
stick.  “Anybody  else  sick  or  anything ?” 

Nobody  could  recall  a single  new  in- 
valid. They  might  have  starved  to 
death  then  and  there,  but  Henry  Wise- 
man, who  thought  this  a good  show,  now 
did  the  handsome  thing  by  way  of  a 
sugary  kind  of  bread  called  Chicago  rolls 
and  sent  the  boys  home  to  supper. 

Ranny  mystified  his  parents  that  eve- 
ning by  inquiring  thoughtfully  after 
their  welfare.  He  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
sider the  physical  condition  of  the 
neighbors. 

“How’s  Mrs.  Brown  feeling?”  he 
asked,  when  mother  made  reference  to  a 
visit  from  that  neighbor. 

Mrs.  Brown,  it  seemed,  was  enjoying 
her  usual  robust  health.  Ranny  was 
rather  sorry  he  had  not  been  at  home 
when  she  called,  for  Mrs.  Brown  knew  a 
great  deal  about  the  bodily  ills  of  the 
citizens.  He  might  well  cultivate  her 
society  a little  more  than  had  been  his 
custom. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning  he  paid 
a brief  visit  to  Mrs.  Brown,  upon  the 
pretext  of  returning  an  oil-can,  but  his 
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himself  was  a victim  of  lumbago  and 
sciatica.  Finally  the  doctor  sold  a num- 
ber of  bottles  of  an  all-conquering  rem- 
edy (the  formula  for  whicn  had  come 
down  to  him  from  an  Indian  ancestor) 
at  the  ridiculous  introductory  price  of 
one  dollar  per  bottle. 

“Before  Sambo  resumes  his  part  of 
the  entertainment,”  said  Professor  de 
Long,  “I  want  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. If  my  engagements  permit,  I 
shall  be  among  you  lor  a week.  I shall 
be  glad  to  welcome  each  and  every  one 
of  you  who  is  a sufferer  at  my  consulta- 
tion parlors  in  the  Commercial  House. 
No  charge  for  consultation;  everything 
confidential.  Now,  Sambo,  if  you  will 
oblige  us — ” 

This  part  of  the  show  proved  perfunc- 
tory, and  the  boys  soon  adjourned  to  the 
bakery  for  refreshment  of  soul  and  pos- 
sibly even  of  body.  Ranny,  meanwhile, 
had  been  indulging  in  mental  lucubra- 
tion. 

“We  could  hang  around  the  hotel  and 
watch,”  he  said,  “and  get  a lot  of  news 
about  people  with  lumbago  an’ — you 
know — ^that  other  thing — si — sky — ” 

“Yeah,  skyrocket,”  said  “Fatty.” 
“Oo!  I got  the  skyrocket!”  For  a 
long  time  “Fatty”  went  about  fairly 
twisted  with  this  ailment,  grabbing  him- 
self at  various  places  that  occurred  to 
him. 

“No,  listen — no  foolin’,”  said  Ranny, 
earnestly. 

Tom  Rucker,  through  sheer  per- 
versity, caught  up  an  implement  called 
a scovel,  a thing  normally  used  by  Wise- 
man for  removing  bread  from  the  oven, 
but  now  transmuted  by  Tom’s  lively 
fancy  to  a banjo. 

“Tink-a-tonk,  tink-a-tonk,”  he  said. 
“I’m  Sambo.  Lookee!  This  is  him.” 

“Fatty”  threw  off  his  infirmity  and 
did  a devastating  dance  which  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  in  a vacant 
lot.  Bud  Hicks  removed  an  imaginary 
dollar  from  Link  Weyman’s  ear.  Henry 
Wiseman  contributed  his  regular  pro- 
gram of  f.earty  laughter  from  whoops 
to  groans.  It  was  long  before  Ranny 
could  get  any  serious  consideration  for 
his  proposal. 

“You’d  have  to  get  him  to  tell  you 
what  people  had,”  said  Henry.  “I 
don’t  know  whether  Henders — Sup- 
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pose  I go  an’  see  him.  Watch  the  store 
for  a minute,  will  you,  boys?” 

He  left  without  a hat,  chuckling  to 
himself.  The  entertainers  and  journal- 
ists moved  into  the  salesroom  and  be- 
came clerks.  A woman  who  chose  this 
unfortunate  time  to  buy  a loaf  of  bread 
met  with  embarrassing  cordiality.  Be- 
fore she  was  allowed  to  leave  she  had  to 
decline  offers  of  doughnuts,  salted  pea- 
nuts, candy,  and  chewing-gum. 

When  Henry  came  back  to  rescue  his 
business  from  ruin,  he  brought  good 
news. 

“ It’s  all  right  with  Henders,”  he  said 
to  Ranny,  “but  you’ll  have  to  go  after 
this  Professor  de  Longhair  and  get  him 
to  tell  you  what  people  have  got.  Tell 
him  it  will  be  good  for  his  business.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  tell  him.  You  mean, 
go  and  talk  to  him?”  asked  Ranny. 
“No,  I guess — I don’t  want  to  do  that 
so  very  much.  Part  Indian  an’  ever’- 
thing.  Mebbe — Why  don’t  you  go 
along?” 

“No,  I don’t  want  to  mix  in  this. 
’Course,  if  vou’re  afraid — ^why — How 
about  you.  Bud 

“I  ain’t  afraid.  I wouldn’t  be  afraid 
of  six  doctors.  What  ’re  you  scared  of, 
Ranny?  We’ll  go  along  and — ^wait  out- 
side— and  if  anything  happens — ^w’y — 
we’ll  be  right  there  outside.” 

“And  help  you  run,”  said  the  baker. 

“/  can’t  go,”  said  “Fatty.”  “I 
gotta  go  home — an’  not  talk  to  no  In- 
dians. I ain’t  feelin’  so  very  well” — 
the  comic  spirit  came  to  “Fatty’s”  re- 
lief— “I  got  the  skyrocket.” 

But  in  the  end,  through  a process  of 
boasting,  accusations  of  cowardice,  and 
skilful  prodding  by  the  baker,  the  whole 
party  moved  glacially  toward  the  Com- 
mercial House.  When  they  entered  the 
hotel  office  they  found  the  clerk  selling 
cigars  to  a stranger  who  looked  somehow 
familiar.  With  reluctant  feet  Ranny 
approached  the  desk,  his  backers  scat- 
tering about,  looking  at  maps  and  pict- 
ures and  pretending  that  they  were  not 
acquainted  with  him. 

“We  want  to  see — ” Ranny’s  voice 
played  queer  tricks  and  he  had  to  try 
again.  “Is  Mister — you  know — Doctor 
— Pe’fessor  de  Long — is  he  here?  We — 
these  here  fellas  want  to  talk  to  him.” 

The  somewhat  familiar  cigar-buyer. 
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social  occasion  that  Ranny  was  sorry  to 
spoil  it.  However,  he  did  manage  to 
convey  the  idea  that  they  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  desiring  to  inter- 
view the  visiting  physician.  “Sambo” 
looked  puzzled. 

“This  is  a new  one  on  me,”  he  said  to 
the  hotel  clerk,  who  had  been  enjoying 
life  thoroughly.  “Do  you  know  these 
gup?” 

The  clerk,  sobered  by  responsibility, 
replied,  “Yes,  I know  ’em,’*  somehow 
implying  that  anybody  associating  with 
these  hard  characters  did  so  at  his  own 
risk. 

“Well,  if  this  fellow  will  give  back 
that  key,  we’ll  go  up  to  the  room  and 
see  what  the  professor  says.”  “This 
fellow” — plainly  indicated— was  Ted 
Blake. 

“I  ’ain’t  got  your  key,”  he  said, 
sullenly.  _ 

“All  right — ^no  key,  no  professor.” 

Ted  protested  earnestly  and  turned 
his  pockets  inside  out,  disclosing  irrele- 
vant matter.  “ I wouldn’t  take  your  ol’ 
key.  You  can  search  me.  I wouldn’t 
take — ta-t-t — ” His  sentence  died  away 
in  a splutter  as  the  key  dropped  to  the 
floor.  “I  didn’t  know — ^honest — ” 

“All  right,  now  we’ll  go  up.” 

They  followed  “Sambo”  up  the  single 
flight  of  stairs,  all  keeping  a discreet  dis- 
tance from  his  nimble  fingers.  Their 
guide  opened  the  door,  and  after  a mo- 
ment’s conversation  with  his  chief  bade 
them  enter.  The  doctor  turned  on  his 
brisk,  professional  manner. 

“Well,  young  gentlemen,  what  can  I 
do  for  you  ?”  He  swept  his  hand  through 
his  flowing  locks.  “ You  don’t  look  like 
•an  invalid.”  The  doctor’s  eye  rested 
upon  “Fatty’s”  wholesome  figure.  All 
were  making  ineffectual  attempts  to 
stand  behind  one  another,  Ranny  being 
left  in  the  exposed  front  trenches.  He 
now  went  “ over  the  top.” 

“We  get  five  cents  for  every  news 
we  bring  to  the  paper.  You  know — if 
anybody  is  sick  or  anything.  We  tell 
the  editor  and  he  gives  us  five  cents. 
So  now,  if  anybody  has  got  lumbago  or 
si — sky — ” (Ranny  kept  his  eyes  away 
from  “Fatty,”  who  was  doubtless  look- 
ing frivolous) — *' anything  like  that — 
w’y,  you  tell  us — an’,  an’  so  we’ll  get 
five  cents.”  He  paused  a moment  and 


added,  “It  ’ll  be  good  for  your  busi- 
ness.” 

“Who  told  you  thatV*  asked  the  pro- 
fessor, suspiciously. 

“Henry  Wiseman.” 

“Who’s  her 

“He’s  a b-baker.” 

“What  does  he  get  out  of  it?” 

“He  don’t — ^he  don’t  get  anything.” 
A new  idea  came  to  Ranny.  “Only  we 
gener’ly  always  spend  our  five  cents 
there.” 

“Henry  doesn’t  get  an3rthing  except 
everything,”  said  “Sambo,”  emitting 
smoke. 

“What  do  you  think  of  this  business, 
Charley?”  asked  Professor  de  Long. 

“I  wouldn’t  trust  ’em.  They  prob- 
ably got  their  pocket  full  of  your  things 
right  now.”  All  hands  nervously  flew 
to  pockets.  “See  how  suspicious  they 
act  ?” 

The  doctor  smiled  indulgently.  “No, 
boys,  I guess  the  editor  wouldn’t  take 
any  news  about  me.” 

“Yes,  he  would.  He  told  Henry  he 
would.” 

“Friend  Henry  again,”  said  Charley. 

“We  might  give  it  a trial.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  a man  in  here  just  a 
few  minutes  ago — a Mr.  White — ^Lem- 
uel, I believe — ” 

“I  know  him,”  said  Ranny.  “He 
works  in  the  livery-stable,  kinda.” 

“I  know  him  awful  well,”  said  Bud 
Hicks,  who  was  standing  in  the  doorway. 

“Mr.  White  has  been  a lifelong  suf- 
ferer from  lumbago — the  despair  of  the 
medical  profession.”  Here  the  doctor 
raised  his  voice  as  one  speaking  to  the 
larger  public.  “He  is  now  under  treat- 
ment by  Professor  de  Long,  who  has  had 
twenty-five  years’  ex — Here!  Where 
you  going?” 

Nobody  stopped  to  answer,  because 
everybody  had  something  else  on  his 
mind.  The  representatives  of  the  press 
squeezed  through  the  doorway  and  clat- 
tered down  the  bare  wooden  stairs.  But 
in  shooting  for  the  door  Ted  Blake 
showed  more  speed  than  control,  and 
consequently  struck  the  pseudo-African 
somewhere  in  the  fancy  waistcoat. 
“ Sambo,”  off  guard,  lost  his  balance  and 
his  cigar,  and  went  down  in  a shower  of 
sparks. 

The  immediate  task  of  the  eminent 
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specialist  was  to  kee^  his  cotnedwn  ffotn  Yom  Ruckfef  did  iatial  imitations  of  the 
humiojj^ttp.  Rahoy  had  intended  ask-  etninfinr  speciaUstv^^  Blake  huilt  up 
ing  tite  professor  for  s jjIcH^aoc -fictiofl  assaulted 

tuid  hiip  that  this  was;  n?J  **Qtetley  Sa(irthi>’*^  iu  revenge  for  the 
hingetv^ny  iiplace  for  an  innoct:nt  Link  Weyman  had  a 

portefci^i,  Sy  hf-^ihed  in  the  race  tor  the  near-gSd:  whidti  he  removed 

hoti*  Jiapef,:  found  himself  blocked  fniny  w parts  of  all  present, 

in  the'  ' stairway  by  the , snickering'  ^'Fatty  **  Hartman  q>ntca,cted  a hidcoas 
F atiyj”  a sl0\v-m<jym|r  v^hieJe  and  ;difr  new  disease  called  “ L embago,’*:  H^niy 
hciilt  to  pass.  ^ existing  gciiefdiiity 

It  is  evidence  of  hove  little  jtistree  records  with  a round  of  straMierry 
there  is  in  this  %vory  that  Ranny 

denounced  down  the  stafryvay  and  aL";^v:  his  fair  share  of  all  chis; 

miW  Oaught.  while  the  race;  to;  the ; hut  not  that  credit  to  which. 


editor-  \S*hke’i  ilifclong  lum- 

; hago  way  wim  "hy  Bud  H icks^  who  had 
kept  near  the  w It ; was  R.ahny, 
rhetefere,  nor  Bud,  who  in  self-defense 
had  to  yell  ''OF  Longhair'"  at  the  erv^ 
'ragoil  and  baffled  doctof.  ft  ■iriiS  Bud, 
therefore,  and  npt-  Ranny^  who  acted 


hy/his  inferjtsy  he  w ' ^ 

f Who  Wj8s  It  thought  k 
manded> ‘‘lanLicatke^^  Sambo  an*  the 
pe’fcs^oe  and  yyer ’body?  Answer  roe 

. round  face  w^s-syinpatlteticv 

hut  Rahny  had  iro  go  home,  to  a prosaic 


supper  and  mncs^o'clock  bed  without  be- 
in^  acclaimed  the  hero  of  theday^i 
rhe  tangled  threads  of  this  affair 


tlae.  genial  host  iin  the  mattCF  of  salted 
peanuts)  at  Wiseman’s  hikeiy. 

• I’here  in  the:  fading  light  of  afterntioh 


the:  faditvg  light  of  afterntioh 


CT  tnfe  aiJUGi‘i.i>03.  iwrBc>i?Ut'TOa>f  Pwc.B  Ot:  OK^  ooixas  tsa  eoriiJi 


KAKMV,  Di5K6\.'i<Cfctj  IMItt  LONCnAi*'’'  rWE  £NfLMGE0  OOCrOR 


v^re  gatberecl  up  in  .th!S)!bb,s5 
n?|;b5  marcs  of  land 

iFrtim  v^diich  the  o«W  'rfepQrters 

barred  by  thdr  >^>Uth  and  Jne  tyr-'' 
anny  of  parejats,  Tbcrfc  wtm[d  he  rio 
issue  o£  the  piper  untd  Mondays,  hot 
there  leere  easy:  lihet  of  eonMnupiciitihh 
among  the  do^n-iown  centers  ol*  ictiy- 
itj'-— pipe  lines  dripipihp  with:  w 
events.  By  scVeh  o'clock  it  w as  a'inar-' 
ter  oFcdmmati  kninvlc^tge  that  Frofesor 

marshal  and  midr^^chairges  of  discourtesy 
and  as'fiaftlf  ygiiftlt  the  Buift-tiii  and  its 
Kf  aff  of  u/ig«htknr»anJy  reporters  ,<and 


/‘  taking  steps  *’  nn  behilf  of  privacy  and 
pc-rsOnil  -hbertw  At  dght.  the  profes- 
sor's street  eritentiinnient  cfpencd  t<? 
wide-spicad'  hilariry,  htu  no  hnyiness 
wasibrthcfimibg/^',  Fehi  Vkliire’s  lumbago 
bad  been  elassified  by . the  titittris  as. 
dimedy,:  and  no  0Eh<:r  lifelong  sufferer 
•tyred  nt>- 

ricei  PreserirlvHtwasfcnm^Ti  as  fit  east  as 
flahdall’s  barber  shop  that  E^lttar  fU’n^ 
deri  M^afelafineW 

de  Long  hid  3|jr*eartd  before  rhe  of-  «rGCt.  fakers. 


( ft ind  ilh'}  ttiy  ha  r her . admitted  a per- 
sivrial  pfejhdkt/  the  .docttrr  be- 

ca.ust'\»af :th'e;1^hb 

: ■' ' yet  young,: 

hink  Weyifwity  ■appt-are.d , a.f .ihr-:.- 

office  fnot  'hefsooally*^  but  by  hifc  best 
frtitnd  Weyman)  and 

saivered  ait-  cimnei^ion  with  newspaper- 
T^'hfk>: , A tetiy  incomplete  returns  from 
thcv'f^anih  mdicated  chat 

FnVfesShr  his  assistant  were 


/reporters 
that  Bepty  VViiieman  hid  been  unfavor- 
ably rnehttimcd  iv  incirjng  to  riot;.  .Tliie 
manshal  Had  decUncd  to  take  action  w 
tlie  dttuhtfid  that'  the  ic-.; 

cuscd  while  the- 

doctoi  iy^%,  f gttee  .a  fpreigner . 

In  the |iyv;iyi^et^:hlc  zone  if  Wa^  .nhdff- 
stood  fhatr  fgfti  was  thfidting  ijf 
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planning  to  take  the  midnight  train  for  “Very  deplorable,”  said  the  druggist, 
greener  pastures.  opening  the  cash-register  drawer  to  the 

It  was  late  when  Editor  Renders  sign  of  “No  sale,”  “I  understand  from 
locked  the  front  door  of  his  office  and  Henry  that  my  neighbor,  Ranny  Dukes, 
stepped  over  to  Webber’s  drug-store  for  was  really  responsible  for  the  outrage, 
cigars  and  persiflage.  Doctor  Gobey  was  Let’s  put  the  blame  on  him.” 
there,  highly  pleased  with  events,  and  As  a result  of  this  dark  conspiracy  a 
Mr.  Webber  himself  looked  fairly  genial,  fund  of  $1.87  presently  lay  upon  the 
“I’ve  got  to  fire  my  reportorial  staff,”  druggist’s  counter,  to  be  deposited  with 
said  the  editor.  “I  can’t  stand  strain  Uen^  Wiseman,  awaiting  the  disposal 
the  way  I could  when  I was  younger.”  of  Treasurer  Randolph  Harrington 
“Remember  that  old  Hindu  story?”  Dukes,  who  at  this  moment,  all  innocent 
said  Doctor  Gobey.  “There’s  something  of  the  attack  upon  his  fair  name,  was 
about  it  in  Kim — how  the  devil  played  entering  upon  the  second  lap  of  a long- 
with  the  boys  and  repented  of  it.”  distance  sleep. 

“Have  you  had  any  complaints?”  “They’ll  start  a newspaper,”  said  the 
asked  the  druggist,  innocently.  editor,  “and  ruin  me.” 

“Complaints?  I could  almost  say”  “Let’s  go  over  to  the  White  Front 
(Mr.  Renders  was  mentally  writing  an  Restaurant,”  proposed  Doctor  Gobey, 
item  for  Monday’s  paper)  “that  these  “and  the  barber  shop.  The  boys  will  all 
boys  are  retiring  from  the  newspaper  chip  in.” 

business  as  a result  of  a great  popular  “I’ll  close  up,”  said  the  druggist, 
movement.”  “ and  meet  you  presently  at  the  bak- 

“ Showed  a little  too  much  imagina-  ery.” 
tion,  did  they?”  asked  Mr.  Webber,  Mr.  Webber  went  methodically  about 

“No;  that  isn’t  fair,”  replied  the  his  task  of  locking  up  the  cash,  clearing 
editor,  warmly.  “ So  far  as  I know,  there  the  prescription-desk,  and  putting  out 
was  no  deception.”  the  lights. 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  make  any  serious  “For  Heaven’s  sake,  what’s  that 
charges.  Only,  of  course,  honesty  is  noise?”  he  exclaimed.  As  he  sprang  for 
abstract  and  pastry  is  concrete.”  the  door  he  had  a guilty  feeling  that  the 

“Henry’s  i;,  anyhow” — thus  Doctor  young  bloods  of  ^e  town  were  giving 
Gobey  restored  general  good  humor,  the  visitors  some  kind  of  send-off.  He 
“Who’s  going  to  pry  into  our  personal  opened  the  door  and  gazed  out  into  the 
affairs  now.?”  darkened  and  deserted  street  down 

“Rawlins  is  back.  The  city  papers  which  came  echoing  the  sounds  of  human 
didn’t  seem  to  clamor  much  for  his  ser-  torment — whoops;  weird,  unearthly  cries 
vices.  These  kids,  now — it  wouldn’t  be  as  of  banshees  in  pain;  now  a quieter, 
right  for  us  to  do  anything  for  them,  pastoral  note  of  bobolinks  and  babbling 
Of  course  you  fellows  have  saved  the  brooks;  now  gasps  and  dying  groans, 
exclusive  poisoning  rights — ” A look  of  relief  came  over  the  face  of  the 

“ I wouldn’t  want  to  give  wy  sanction  reliable  druggist, 
to  that  kind  of  conduct,”  said  Doctor  “They  should  have  broken  it  to  him 
Gobey,  jingling  silver  coins.  “They  gently,”  he  muttered.  “A  real  joke 
were  disrespectful  to  strangers.”  would  kill  him.” 
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HERE  were  other  fig- 
ures in  the  Fox  How 
circle  who  soon  became 
names  of  power  to  the 
Tasmanian  child, 
though  one  of  them — 

_ my  uncle,  William 

Delafield  Arnold,  the  first  organizer  of 
education  in  the  Punjaub,  author  of 
Oakfield,  and  father  of  Mr,  Balfour’s 
War  Minister,  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster — I 
never  personally  saw.  He  died  on  his 
way  home  from  India  the  year  after  we 
reached  England,  and  is  commemorated 
in  two  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  best-known 
poems,  the  "Stanzas  from  Carnac,”  and 
‘A  Summer  Night.”  My  father’s  sec- 
ond sister,  Mary,  then  Mrs.  Hiley,  who 
had  inherited  Arnold  of  Rugby’s  fear- 
less Liberalism,  and  learnt  social  wis- 
dom from  F.  D.  Maurice,  came  tenderly 
to  the  help  of  the  little  colonials;  and  in 
her  Leicestershire  home,  close  to  Charn- 
wood  Forest,  I passed  some  of  the  en- 
chanted days  of  childhood,  when  a rushy 
pool  becomes  the  ocean,  and  a copse  the 
primeval  forest. 


But  it  was  not  only  the  kindred — it 
was  also  the  friends  of  Fox  How  whose 
influence,  or  whose  living  presence,  made 
the  atrnosphere  in  which  the  second 

feneration  of  children  who  loved  Fox 
low  grew  up. 

Wordsworth  died  in  1850,  the  year  be- 
fore I was  born.  He  and  my  grandfather 
were  much  attached  to  each  other — “old 
Coleridge,”  says  my  grandfather,  “in- 
oculated a little  knot  of  us  with  the  love 
of  Wordsworth” — though  their  politics 
were  widely  different,  and  the  poet 
sometimes  found  it  hard  to  put  up  with 
the  reforming  views  of  the  younger  man. 
In  a letter  printed  in  Stanley’s  Life  my 
grandfather  mentions  “a  ^od  fight” 
with  Wordsworth  over  the  Reform  Bill 
of  ’32,  on  a walk  to  Greenhead  Ghyll. 
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And  there  is  a story  told  of  a girl  friend 
of  the  family  who,  once  when  Words- 
worth had  been  paying  a visit  at  Fox 
How,  accompanied  him  and  the  Doctor 
part  of  the  way  home  to  Rydal  Mount. 
Something  was  inadvertently  said  to 
stir  the  old  man’s  Toryism,  and  he 
broke  out  in  indignant  denunciation  of 
some  views  expressed  by  Arnold.  The 
storm  lasted  all  the  way  to  Pel  ter 
Bridge,  and  the  girl  on  Arnold’s  left 
stole  various  alarmed  glances  at  him  to 
see  how  he  was  taking  it.  He  said  little 
or  nothing,  and  at  Pelter  Bridge  they 
all  parted,  Wordsworth  going  on  to 
Rydal  Mount,  and  the  other  two  turn- 
ing back  towards  Fox  How.  Arnold 

Kaced  along,  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
is  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  his  com- 
panion watched  him,  till  he  suddenly 
threw  back  his  head  with  a laugh  of 
enjoyment.  — “What  beautiful  English 
the  old  man  talks!” 

The  poet  complained  sometimes,  as  I 
find  from  an  amusing  passage  in  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Howson  quoted  below, 
that  he  could  not  see  enough  of  his 
neighbor,  the  Doctor,  on  a mountain 
walk,  because  Arnold  was  always  so  sur- 
rounded with  children  and  pupils,  “like 
little  dogs”  running  round  and  after  him, 
But  no  differences,  great  or  small,  inter- 
fered with  his  constant  friendship  to  Fox 
How.  The  garden  there  was  largely 
planned  by  him  during  the  family  ab- 
sences at  Rugby:  the  round  chimneys 
of  the  house  are  said  to  be  of  his  design; 
and  it  was  for  Fox  How,  which  still 
possesses  the  MS.,  that  the  fine  sonnet 
was  written,  beginning — 

Wansfell,  this  household  has  a favored  lot 
Living  with  liberty  on  thee  to  gaze. 

a sonnet  which  contains,  surely,  two 
or  three  of  the  most  magical  lines  that 
Wordsworth  ever  wrote. 

It  is  of  course  no  purpose  of  these 
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notes  to  mve  any  fresh  'account  of 
Wordsworth  at  Rydal,  or  any  exhaust- 
ive record  of  the  relations  between  the 
Wordsworths  and  Fox  How,  especially 
after  the  recent  publication  of  Profess- 
or Harper’s  fresh,  interesting,  though 
debatable  biography.  But  from  the 
letters  in  my  hands  l glean  a few  things 
worth  recording.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
a passing  sketch  of  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Wordsworth  in  the  Fox  How  draw- 
ing-room together,  in  January  1848, 
which  I find  in  a letter  from  my  grand- 
mother to  my  father: — 

Matt  has  been  very  much  pleased  I think 
by  what  he  has  seen  of  dear  old  Wordsworth 
since  he  has  been  at  home,  and  certainly  he 
manages  to  draw  him  out  very  well.  The 
old  man  was  here  yesterday,  and  as  he  sat  on 
the  stool  in  the  comer  beside  the  fire  which 
you  knew  so  well,  he  talked  of  various  sub- 
jects of  interest,  of  Italian  poetry,  of  Cole- 
ridge, etc.  etc.;  and  he  looked  and  spoke 
with  more  vigor  than  he  has  often  done 
lately. 

But  the  poet’s  health  was  failing.  His 
daughter  Dora’s  death  in  1847  had  hit 
him  terribly  hard,  and  his  sister’s  state — 
the  helpless  though  gentle  insanity  of 
the  unique,  the  beloved  Dorothy — 
weighed  heavily  on  his  weakening 
strength.  It  is  thus  we  see  him  in  the 
unpublished  letter  referred  to  on  a 
previous  page,  written  in  this  very  year 
— 1848 — to  Dean  Howson,  as  a young 
man,  by  his  former  pupil  the  late  Duke 
of  Argyll,  the  distinguished  author  of 
The  Reign  of  Law.  The  Rev.  E.  F. 
Howson,  afterwards  Dean  of  Chester, 
was  a few  years  later  brought  by  his 
marriage  into  connection  with  the  Ar- 
nolds and  Fox  How;  and  his  son  allows 
me  to  print  the  letter.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  had  set  out  to  visit  both  the 
Lakes  and  the  Lakes  “celebrities,”  ad- 
vised evidently  as  to  their  tour  by  the 
Duke^s  old  tutor,  who  was  already  famil- 
iar with  the  valleys  and  some  of  their 
inmates.  Their  visit  to  Fox  How  is  only 
briefly  mentioned,  but  of  Wordswortn 
and  Rydal  Mount  the  Duke  gives  a 
long  account.  The  picture,  first,  of  the 
old  man’s  d reaping  state,  and  then  of  the 
sudden  flaming  out  of  the  poetic  fire, 
will  I think  interest  any  true  Words- 
worthian. 


On  Saturday  — writes  the  Duke  — we 
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reached  Ambleside  and  soon  after  drove  to 
Rydal  Mount.  We  found  the  Poet  seated  at 
his  fireside,  and  a little  languid  in  manner. 
He  became  less  so  as  he  talked.  . . . He 
talked  incessantly,  but  not  generally  in- 
terestingly. ...  1 looked  at  him  often  and 
asked  myself  if  that  was  the  man  who  had 
stamped  the  impress  of  his  own  mind  so 
decidedly  on  a great  part  of  the  literature 
of  his  age!  He  took  us  to  see  a waterfall  near 
his  house,  and  talked  and  chattered,  but  said 
nothing  remarkable  or  even  thoughtful.  . . . 
Yet  I could  see  that  all  this  was  only  that 
we  were  on  the  surface,  and  did  not  indicate 
any  decay  of  mental  powers.  Still — ^we 
went  away  with  no  other  impression  than 
the  vaguest  of  having  seen  the  man,  whose 
writings  we  knew  so  well — and  with  no 
feeling  that  we  had  seen  anything  of  the 
mind  which  spoke  through  them. 

On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  the 
Duke  with  a friend  walked  over  to  Ry- 
dal, but  found  no  one  at  the  Mount  but 
an  invalid  lady,  very  old,  and  apparently 
paral}rzed,  drawn  in  a bath  chair  by 
a servant.”  They  did  not  realize  that 
the  poor  sufferer,  with  her  wandering 
speech  and  looks,  was  Dorothy  Words- 
worth, whose  share  in  her  great  broth- 
er's fame  will  never  be  forgotten  while 
literature  lasts. 

In  the  evening,  however — 

— after  visiting  Mrs.  Arnold  we  drove  to- 
gether to  bid  Wordsworth  good-by,  as  we 
were  to  go  next  morning.  We  found  the 
old  man  as  before,  seated  by  the  fireside 
and  languid  and  sleepy  in  manner.  Again  he 
awakened  as  conversation  went  on,  and,  a 
stranger  coming  in,  we  rose  to  go  away. 
He  seemed  unwilling  that  we  should  to  so 
soon,  and  said  he  would  walk  out  with  us. 
We  went  to  the  mound  in  front  and  the 
Duchess  then  asked  if  he  would  repeat  some 
of  his  own  lines  to  us.  He  said  he  hardly 
thought  he  could  do  that,  but  that  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  read  some  to  us.  We  stood 
looking  at  the  view  for  some  time,  when 
Mrs.  Wordsworth  came  out  and  asked  us 
back  to  the  house  to  take  some  tea.  This  was 
just  what  we  wanted.  We  sat  for  about 
half  an  hour  at  tea,  during  which  I tried  to 
direct  the  conversation  to  interesting  sub- 
jects— Coleridge,  Southey,  etc.  He  gave  a 
very  different  impression  from  the  preceding 
evening.  His  memory  seemed  clear  and  un- 
clouded— his  remarks  forcible  and  decided — 
with  some  tendency  to  run  off  to  irrelevant 
anecdote. 

When  tea  was  over,  we  renewed  our  re- 
quest that  he  should  read  to  us.  He  said — 
‘*Oh  dear,  that  is  terrible!*' — but  consented. 
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asking  what  we  chose.  He  jumped  at 
“Tintem  Abbey”  in  preference  to  any  part 
of  “ The  Excursion.” 

He  told  us  he  had  written  “Tintem 
Abbey”  in  1798,  taking  four  days  to  compose 
it;  the  last  twenty  lines  or  so  being  composed 
as  he  walked  down  the  hill  from  Clifton  to 
Bristol.  It  was  curious  to  feel  that  we  were 
to  hear  a Poet  read  his  own  verses  composed 
fifty  years  before. 

He  read  the  introductory  lines  descriptive 
of  the  scenery  in  a low  clear  voice.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  thoughtful  and  reflect- 
ive lines,  his  tones  deepened  and  he  poured 
them  forth  with  a fervor  and  almost  passion 
of  delivery,  which  was  very  striking  and 
beautiful.  I observed  that  Mrs.  Words- 
worth was  strongly  affected  during  the  read- 
ing. The  strong  emphasis  that  he  put  on 
the  words  addressed  to  the  person  to  whom 
the  poem  is  written  struck  me  as  almost 
unnatural  at  the  time.  “My  dear,  dear 
friend!” — and  on  the  words,  “In  thy  wild 
eyes.”  It  was  not  till  after  the  reading  was 
over  that  we  found  out  that  the  poor  para- 
lytic invalid  we  had  seen  in  the  morning 
was  the  sister  to  whom  “Tintem  Abbey”  was 
addressed,  and  her  condition,  now,  accounted 
for  the  fervor  with  which  tbe  old  Poet  read 
lines  which  reminded  him  of  their  better 
days.  But  it  was  melancholy  to  think  that 
the  vacant  gaze  we  had  seen  in  the  morning 
was  from  the  “wild  eyes”  of  1798. 

. . . We  could  not  have  had  a better  op- 
portunity of  bringing  out  in  his  reading  the 
source  of  the  inspiration  of  his  poetry,  which 
it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  was  the  poetry 
of  the  heart.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  told  me  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  read  since  his 
daughter's  death,  and  that  she  was  thankful 
to  us  for  having  made  him  do  it,  as  he  was 
apt  to  fall  into  a listless,  languid  state.  We 
asked  him  to  come  to  Inverary.  He  said 
he  had  not  courage;  as  he  had  last  gone 
through  that  country  with  his  daughter, 
and  he  feared  it  would  be  too  much  for  him. 

Less  than  two  years  after  this  visit, 
on  April  23,  1850,  the  death  day  of 
Shakespeare  and  Cervantes,  Arnold’s 
youngest  daughter,  now  Miss  Arnold  of 
Fox  How,  was  walking  with  her  sister 
Susan  on  the  side  of  Loughrigg  which 
overlooks  Rydal  Mount.  They  knew 
that  the  last  hour  of  a great  poet  was 
near, — to  my  aunt,  not  only  a great 

f>oet,  but  the  familiar  friend  of  her  dead 
ather  and  all  her  kindred.  They  moved 
through  the  Apr  1 day,  along  the  moun- 
tain-side, under  the  shadow  of  death; 
and,  suddenly,  as  they  looked  at  the 
old  house  opposite,  unseen  hands  drew 


down  the  blinds;  and  by  the  darkened 
windows,  they  knew  that  the  life  of 
Wordsworth  had  gone  out. 

Henceforward,  in  the  family  letters  to 
my  father,  it  is  Mrs.  Wordsworth  who 
comes  into  the  foreground.  The  old 
age  prophesied  for  her  by  her  poet  bride- 
groom in  the  early  Grasmere  days  was 
about  her  for  the  nine  years  of  her  wid- 
owhood, “lovely  as  a Lapland  night”; 
or  rather  like  one  of  her  own  Rydal 
evenings  when  the  sky  is  clear  over  the 
perfect  little  lake,  and  the  reflections  of 
■island  and  wood  and  fell,  go  down  and 
down,  unearthly  far  into  the  quiet 
depths,  and  Wansfell  still  “parleys  with 
the  setting  sun.”  My  grandmother 
writes  of  her — of  “her  sweet  grace  and 
dignity,”  and  the  little  friendly  acts  she 
is  always  doing  for  this  person  and  that, 
gentle  or  si.mple,  in  the  valley — ^with  a 
tender  enthusiasm.  She  is  “dear  Mrs. 
Wordsworth”  always,  for  them  all.  And 
it  is  my  joy  that  in  the  year  ’56  or  ’57 
my  grandmother  took  me  to  Rydal 
Mount,  and  that  I can  vividly  recollect 
sitting  on  a footstool  at  Mrs.  Words- 
worth’s feet.  I see  still  the  little  room, 
with  its  plain  furniture,  the  chair  beside 
the  fire,  and  the  old  lady  in  it.  1 can 
still  recall  the  childish  feeling  that  this 
was  no  common  visit,  and  the  house  no 
common  house — that  a presence  still 
haunted  it.  Instinctively  the  childish 
mind  said  to  itself  “Remember!” — and 
I have  always  remembered. 

A few  years  later,  I was  again,  as  a 
child  of  eight,  in  Rydal  Mount.  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  was  dead,  and  there  was  a 
sale  in  the  house.  From  far  and  near 
the  neighbors  came,  very  curious,  very 
full  of  real  regret,  and  a little  awe- 
stricken. They  streamed  through  the 
rooms  where  the  furniture  was  arranged 
in  lots.  I wandered  about  by  myself, 
and  presently  came  upon  something 
which  absorbed  me  so  that  I forgot 
everything  else — a store  of  Easter  eggs, 
with  wonderful  drawings  and  devices, 
made  by  “James,”  the  Rydal  Mount 
factotum,  in  the  poet’s  day.  I recollect 
sitting  down  with  them  in  a nearly 
empty  room,  dreaming  over  them  in  a 
kind  of  ecstasy,  because  of  their  prettv, 
strange  colors  and  pictures. 

Fifty-two  years  passed,  and  I found 
myself  in  September  1911,  the  tenant 
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of  a renovated  and  rebuilt  Rydal  Mount, 
for  a few  autumn  weeks.  The  house 
was  occupied  then,  and  is  still  occupied 
by  Wordsworth’s  granddaughter  and 
her  husband — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher 
Wordsworth.  My  eldest  daughter  was 
with  me,  and  a strange  thing  happened 
to  us.  I arrived  at  the  Mount  before 
my  husband  and  daughter.  She  joined 
me  there  on  September  13.  I remember 
how  eagerly  I showed  her  the  many 
Wordsworthiana  in  the  house,  collected 
by  the  piety  of  its  mistress — ^the  Hayden 
portrait  on  the  stairs,  and  the  books  in 
the  small  low-ceiled  room  to  the  right 
of  the  hail  which  is  still  just  as  it  was 
in  Wordsworth’s  day;  the  garden  too, 
and  the  poet’s  walk.  All  my  own  early 
recollections  were  alive;  we  chattered 
long  and  late.  And  now  let  the  account 
of  what  happened  afterwards  be  given 
in  my  daughter’s  words  as  she  wrote  it 
down  the  following  morning. 

Rydal  Mount,  September  14,  1911. 

Last  night,  my  first  at  Rydal  Mount,  I 
slept  in  the  comer  room,  over  the  small 
sitting-room.  I had  drawn  up  the  blind 
about  half-way  up  the  window  before  going 
to  bed,  and  had  drawn  the  curtain  aside,  over 
the  back  of  a wooden  arm-chair  that  stood 
against  the  window.  The  window,  a case- 
ment, was  wide  open.  I slept  soundly,  but 
woke  quite  suddenly,  at  what  hour  I do  not 
know,  and  found  myself  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  bed  looking  towards  the  window.  Very 
bright  moonlight  was  shining  into  the  room 
and  I could  just  see  the  corner  of  Loughrigg 
out  in  the  distance.  My  first  impression 
was  of  bright  moonlight,  but  then  I became 
strongly  conscious  of  the  moonlight  striking 
on  something,  and  I saw  perfectly  clearly  the 
figure  of  an  old  man  sitting  in  the  arm-chair 
Iw  the  window.  I said  to  myself — “That’s 
Wordsworth!’’  He  was  sitting  with  either 
hand  resting  on  the  arms  of  the  chair,  leaning 
back,  his  head  rather  bent  and  he  seemed 
to  be  looking  down,  straight  in  front  of  him 
with  a rapt  expression.  He  was  not  looking 
at  me,  nor  out  of  the  window.  The  moon- 
light lit  up  the  top  of  his  head  and  the  sil- 
very hair  and  1 noticed  that  the  hair  was 
very  thin.  The  whole  impression  was  of 
something  solemn  and  beautiful,  and  I was 
not  in  the  very  least  frightened.  As  I looked 
— I cannot  say,  when  1 looked  again,  for  I 
have  no  recollection  of  ceasing  to  look,  or 
looking  away — the  figure  disappeared,  and  I 
became  aware  of  the  empty  chair. — I lay 
back  again,  and  thought  for  a moment  in  a 
pleaseiL- -and  contented  way — “That  was 
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Wordsworth.’’  And  almost  immediately  I 
must  have  fallen  asleep  again.  I had  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  dreaming  about  Words- 
worth before  I awoke;  but  I had  been  read- 
ing Hutton’s  essay  on  .“Wordsworth’s  Two 
Styles’’  out  of  Knight’s  Wordsworthiana, 
before  I fell  asleep. 

I should  add  that  I had  a distinct  impres- 
sion of  the  high  collar  and  stock,  the  same 
as  in  the  picture  on  the  stairs  in  this  house. 

Neither  the  seer  of  this  striking  vision 
— unique  in  her  experience — nor  I,  to 
whom  she  told  it  within  eight  hours, 
make  any  claim  for  it  to  a supernatural 
origin.  It  seemed  to  us  an  interesting 
example  of  the  influence  of  mind  and 
association  on  the  visualizing  power  of 
the  brain.  A member  of  the  Psychical 
Society,  to  whom  I sent  the  contem- 
porary record,  classified  it  as  “a  visual 
hallucination,”  and  I don’t  know  that 
there  is  anything  more  to  be  said  about 
it.  But  the  pathetic  coincidence  re- 
mains still  to  be  noted — ^we  did  not 
know  it  till  afterwards — that  the  seer 
of  the  vision  was  sleeping  in  Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s  room,  where  Dorothy 
spent  so  many  sad  years  of  death-in-life; 
and  that  in  that  very  corner  by  the 
window,  Wordsworth  must  have  sat, 
day  after  day,  when  he  came  to  visit 
what  remained  to  him  of  that  creature  of 
fire  and  dew,  that  child  of  genius,  who 
had  been  the  inspiration  and  support  of 
his  poetic  youth. 

In  these  rapid  sketches  of  the  sur- 
roundings and  personal  influences  amid 
which  my  own  childhood  was  passed, 
I have  already  said  something  of  my 
father’s  intimate  friend,  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough.  Qough  was  of  course  a Rug- 
beian,  and  one  of  Arnold’s  ablest  and 
most  devoted  pupils.  He  was  about 
three  years  older  than  my  father,  and 
was  already  a Fellow  of  Oriel  when 
Thomas  Arnold,  the  younger,  was  read- 
ing for  his  First.  But  the  difference  of 
age  made  no  difference  to  the  friendship 
i^ich  grew  up  between  them  in  Oxford, 
a friendship  only  less  enduring  and  close 
than  that  between  Clough  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  which  has  been  “eternized,”  to 
use  a word  of  Fulke  Greville’s,  by  the 
noble  dirge  of  “Thyrsis.”  Clough,  as  I 
have  already  said,  took  some  suMCstion 
from  the  incident  of  my  father’s  going 
to  New  Zealand,  for  the  picture  of  h’ 
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hero  Philip  in  the  “ Bothie,”  and  it  was 
partly  the  visit  paid  by  Tom  Arnold 
and  his  friend  John  Campbell  Shairp, 
afterwards  Principal  Shairp  of  St.  An- 
drew’s, to  Clougn’s  reading  party  at 
Drumnadrochit  in  1845,  and  their  report 
of  incidents  which  had  happened  to 
them  on  their  way  along  the  shores  of 
Loch  Ericht,  which  suggested  the  scheme 
of  the  “Bothie.”  One  of  the  half- 
dozen  short  poems  of  Qough  which  have 
entered  permanently  into  literature — 
Qui  laborat  oral — ^was  found  by  my  father 
one  morning  on  the  table  of  his  bachelor 
lodgings  in  Mount  Street,  after  Clough 
had  spent  the  night  on  a shake-up  in  his 
sitting-room,  had  breakfasted  and  gone 
oflP  early — leaving  the  poem  behind  him 
as  payment  for  the  night’s  entertain- 
ment. In  one  of  Clough’s  letters  to 
New  Zealand  I find — “ Say  not  the  strug- 
gle naught  availeth” — another  of  the 
half-dozen — ^written  out  by  him;  and 


the  original  copy — tibi  primo  confisutrit 
of  the  graceful  though  unequal  verses, 
“A  London  Idyll.”  The  little  volume 
of  miscellaneous  poems,  called  Ambar- 
valia,  and  the  “Bothie  of  Tober-na- 
Vuolich”  were  sent  out  to  New  Zealand 
by  Clough,  at  the  same  moment  that 
Matt  was  sending  his  brother  the 
Poems  by  A. 

Clough  writes  from  Liverpool  in  Feb- 
ruary 1849, — having  just  received  Matt’s 
volume — 


At  last  our  own  Matt’s  book!  Read  mine 
first,  my  child,  if  our  volumes  go  forth  to- 
gether. Otherwise  you  won’t  read  mine — ■ 
Ambarvalia — at  any  rate,  at  all.  Froude 
also  has  published  a new  book  of  religious 
biography,  auto  or  otherwise,  {The  Nemesis 
of  Faith)  and  therewithal  resigns  his  Fellow- 
ship. But  the  Rector  (of  Exeter)  talks  of  not 
accepting  the  resignation,  but  having  an 
expulsion  — fire  - and  - fag'»t  fashion.  Quo 
usque? 

But  when  the  books  arrive,  my  father 
writes  to  his  sister  with  affectionate 
welcome  indeed  of  the  Poems  by  A,  but 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  “Bothie.” 


It  greatly  surpasses  my  expectations!  It 
is  on  the  whole  a noble  poem,  well  held  to- 
gether, clear,  full  of  purpose,  and  full  of 
promise.  With  joy  I see  the  old  fellow  be- 
stirring himself  “awakening  like  a strong  man 
out  of  sleep  and  shaking  his  invincible  locks”; 
and  if  he  remains  true  and  works,  I think 
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there  is  nothing  too  high  or  too  great  to 
be  expected  from  him. 

“True,”  and  a worker,  Clough  re- 
mained to  the  last  hours  of  his  short  life. 
But  in  spite  of  a happy  marriage,  the 
burden  and  perplexity  of  philosophic 
thought,  together  with  the  strain  of  fail- 
ing health,  checked,  before  long,  the 
strong  poetic  impulse  shown  in  the 
“ Bothie,”  its  buoyant  delight  in  natural 
beauty,  and  in  the  simplicities  of  human 
feeling  and  passion.  The  “music”  of 
his  “rustic  flute” 

K»t  not  for  long  its  happy,  country  tone; 

Lost  it  too  soon,  and  learnt  a stormy  note 
Of  men  contention-tost,  of  men  who  groan. 

The  poet  of  the  “ Bothie”  becomes  the 
poet  of  “Dipsychus,”  “Easter  Day,” 
and  the  “Amours  de  Voyage”;  and  the 
young  republican  who  writes  in  triumph 
— all  humorous  joy  and  animation — to 
my  father,  from  the  Paris  of  ’48,  which 
has  just  seen  the  overthrow  of  Louis 
Philippe,  says,  a year  later — February 
24,  1849— 

To-day,  my  dear  brother  republican,  is  the 
glorious  anniversary  of  ’48,  whereof  what 
shall  I now  say?  Put  not  your  trust  in 
republics,  nor  in  any  constitution  of  man! 
God  be  praised  for  the  downfall  of  Louis 
Philippe.  This  with  a faint  feeble  echo  of 
that  loud  last  year’s  scream  of  “A  bas 
Guizot!”  seems  to  be  the  sum  total.  Or  are 
we  to  salute  the  rising  sun,  with  “Vive 
I’Empereur!”  and  the  green  liveries?  Presi- 
dent for  life  I think  they’ll  make  him,  and 
then  begin  to  tire  of  him.  Meanwhile  the 
Great  Powers  are  to  restore  the  Pope,  and 
crush  the  renascent  Roman  Republic,  of 
which  Joseph  Mazzini  has  just  been  declared 
a citizen! 

A few  months  later,  the  writer — at 
Rome — “was  in  at  the  death”  of  this 
same  Roman  Republic,  listening  to  the 
French  bombardment  in  bitterness  of 
soul.  He  writes  several  letters  to  my 
father  in  the  very  thick  of  the  fighting. 
These  have  already  been  published  in 
Mrs.  Clough’s  memoir  of  her  husband. 
But  in  another  letter,  written  partly 
after  his  return  home,  which  has  re- 
mained unprinted,  I find: — 

I saw  the  French  enter. — Unto  this  has 
come  our  grand  Lib.  Eq.  and  Frat.  revolu- 
tion! And  then  I went  to  Naples — and  home. 

I am  full  of  admiration  for  Mazzini.  . . . 

But  on  the  whole — “Farewell  Politics!” — 
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utterly! — ^What  can  I do?  Study  is  much 
more  to  the  purpose. 

So  in  disillusion  and  disaj^ointment, 
‘‘Citizen  Clough  ” leaving  Oxford  and 
politics  behind  him,  settled  down  to 
educational  work  in  London,  married, 
and  became  the  happy  father  of  chil- 
dren, wrote  much  that  was  remarkable, 
and  will  be  long  read — ^whether  it  be 
poetry  or  no — by  those  who  find  peren- 
nial attraction  in  the  lesser-known  ways 
of  literature  and  thought,  and  at  last 
closed  his  short  life  at  Florence  in  1862, 
at  the  age  of  forty-one,  leaving  an  indel- 
ible memory  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
had  talked  and  lived  with  him. 

To  a boon  southern  country  he  is  fled. 

And  now  in  happier  air, 

Wandering^with  the  Great  Mother’s  train 
divine 

(And  purer  or  more  subtle  soul  than  thee, 

I trow  the  mighty  Mother  doth  not  see) 
Within  a folding  of  the  Apennine, 

Thou  hearest  the  immortal  chants  of  old! — 

But  I remember  him,  in  an  English  ■ 
setting,  and  on  the  slopes  of  English 
hills.  In  the  year  1858,  as  a child  of 
seven,  I was  an  inmate  of  a little  school 
kept  at  Ambleside,  by  Miss  Anne 
Clough,  the  poet’s  sister,  afterwards  the 
well-known  head  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge,  and  wisest  leader  in  the 
cause  of  women.  It  was  a small  day- 
school  for  Ambleside  children  of  all 


under  a particular  rock  I knew  by  heart? 
— or  the  first  Grass  of  Parnassus,  or  the 
bog  auricula,  or  streaming  cotton-plant, 
amid  a stretch  of  wet  moss  ahead? 
I might  quite  safely  explore  these  en- 
chanted spots  under  male  eyes,  since 
they  took  no  account,  mercifully,  of 
a child’s  boots  and  stockings  — male 
tongues  besides  being  safely  busy  with 
books  and  politics.  Was  that  a dipper, 
rising  and  falling  along  the  stream,  or — 
positively — a fat  brown  trout  in  hiding 
under  that  shady  bank? — or  that  a buz- 
zard, hovering  overhead.  Such  hopes 
and  doubts  kept  a child’s  heart  and  eyes 
as  quick  and  busy  as  the  “beck”  itself. 
It  was  a point  of  honor  with  me  to  get 
to  Sweden  Bridge — a rough  crossing  for 
the  shepherds  and  sheep,  near  the  head 
of  the  valley — before  my  companions; 
and  I would  sit  dangling  my  feet  over 
the  unprotected  edge  of  its  grass-grown 
arch,  blissfully  conscious  on  a summer 
day  of  the  warm  stretches  of  golden  fell 
folding  in  the  stream,  the  ^eep,  the 
circling  hawks,  the  stony  path  that 
wound  up  and  up  to  regions  beyond  the 
ken  of  thought;  and  of  myself,  queen- 
ing it  there  on  the  weather-worn  key- 
stone of  the  bridge,  dissolved  in  the 
mere  physical  joy  of  each  contented 
sense: — the  sun  on  my  cotton  dress,  the 
scents  from  grass  and  moss,  the  marvel- 
ous rush  of  cloud-shadow  along  the  fells, 
the  brilliant  browns  and  blues  in  the 


ranks,  and  I was  one  of  two  boarders, 
spending  my  Sundays  often  at  Fox  How. 
I can  recall  one  or  two  golden  days,  at 
long  intervals,  when  my  father  came  for 
me,  with  “Mr.  Clough,”  and  the  two 
old  friends,  who,  after  nine  years’  separa- 
tion, had  recently  met  again,  walked  up 
the  Sweden  Bridge  lane  into  the  heart 
of  Scandale  Fell,  while  I,  paying  no  more 
attention  to  them,  than  they — after  a 
first  ten  minutes — did  to  me,  went  wan- 
dering, and  skipping,  and  dreaming  by 
myself.  In  those  days  every  rock  ^ong 
the  mountain  lane,  every  boggy  patch, 
every  stretch  of  silken,  flower-sown 
grass,  every  bend  of  the  wild  stream,  and 
all  its  sounds,  whether  it  chattered 

f;ently  over  stony  shallows,  or  leaped 
ull-tnroated  into  deep  pools,  swimming 
with  foam — were  to  me  the  never-ending 


i'oys  of  a ‘I  land  of  pure  delight.”  Should 
' find  a.4;ipe  wildi  strawberry  in  a patch 


I find 
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water,  the  little  white  stones  on  its  tiny 
beaches,  or  the  purples  of  the  bigger 
rocks,  whether  in  the  stream  or  on  the 
mountain-side.  How  did  they  come 
there — those  big  rocks?  I puzzled  my 
head  about  them  a good  deal,  especially 
as  my  father,  in  the  walks  we  had  to 
ourselves,  would  sometimes  try  and 
teach  me  a little  geology. 

I have  used  the  words  “physical  joy,” 
because,  although  such  passionate  pleas- 
ure in  natural  things  as  has  been  my 
constant  Helper  (in  the  sense  of  the 
Greek  iirixovpoc)  through  life,  has 'con- 
nected itself  no  doubt,  in  process  of  time, 
with  various  intimate  beliefs,  philosophic 
or  religious,  as  to  the  Beauty  which  is 
Truth,  and  therewith  the  only  con- 
ceivable key  to  man’s  experience,  yet 
I could  not  myself  indorse  the  famous 
contrast  in  Wordsworth’s  “Tintem_  Ab- 
bey,” between  the  “haunting  passior 
•'  jriginal  -n 
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of  youth’s  delight  in  Nature,  and  the 
more  complex  feeling  of  later  years, 
when  Nature  takes  an  aspect  colored  by 
our  own  moods  and  memories,  when  our 
sorrows  and  reflections  enter  so  much 
into  what  we  feel  about  the  “ bright  and 
intricate  device”  of  earth  and  her  sea- 
sons, that  “in  our  life  alone  doth  Nature 
live.”  No  one  can  answer  for  the 
changing  moods  that  the  future,  long  or 
short,  may  bring  with  it.  But  so  far, 
I am  inclined  to  think  of  this  quick, 
intense  pleasure  in  natural  things,  which 
I notice  in  myself  and  others,  as  some- 
thing involuntary  and  inbred;  inde- 
pendent— often  selfishly  independent — 
of  the  real  human  experience.  I have 
been  sometimes  ashamed — pricked  even 
with  self-contempt — ^to  remember  how 
in  the  course  of  some  tragic  or  sorrowful 
hours,  concerning  myself,  or  others  of 
great  account  to  me,  I could  not  help 
observing  some  change  in  the  clouds, 
some  effect  of  color  in  the  garden,  some 
picture  on  the  wall,  which  pleased  me 
even — for  the  moment — intensely.  The 
impression  would  be  gone,  perhaps,  as 
soon  as  felt,  rebuked  by  something  like 
a flash  of  remorse.  But  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  And 
the  delight  in  natural  things — colors, 
forms,  scents — when  there  was  nothing 
to  restrain  or  hamper  it,  has  often  been 
a kind  of  intoxication,  in  which  thought 
and  consciousness  seemed  suspended — 
“as  though  of  hemlock  I had  drunk.” 
Wordsworth  has  of  course  expressed  it 
constantly,  though  increasingly,  as  life 
went  on,  in  combination  with  a too  facile 
pantheistic  philosophy.  But  it  is  my 
belief  that  it  survived  in  him  in  its 
primitive  form,  almost  to  the  end. 

The  best  and  noblest  people  I have 
known  have  been,  on  the  whole — except 
in  first  youth — without  this  correspond- 
ence between  some  constant  pleasure- 
sense  in  the  mind,  and  natural  beauty. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  anything  to  be 
proud  of.  But  it  is  certainly  something 
to  be  glad  of — “amid  the  chances  and 
changes  of  this  mortal  life”;  it  is  one  of 
the  joys  “ in  widest  commonalty  spread” 

■ — and  that  may  last  longest.  It  is 
therefore  surely  to  be  encouraged  both 
in  oneself,  and  in  children;  and  that, 
although  I have  often  felt  that  there  is 
something  in^iuman,  .or  infrahuman  in 
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it,  as  though  the  earth-gods  in  us  all — 
Pan,  or  Demeter — laid  ghostly  hands 
again  for  a space,  upon  the  soul  and  sense 
that  nobler  or  sadder  faiths  have  rav- 
ished from  them. 

In  these  Westmorland  walks,  however, 
my  father  had  sometimes  another  com- 
panion— a frequent  visitor  at  Fox  How, 
where  he  was  almost  another  son  to  my 
randmother,  and  an  elder  brother  to 
er  children.  How  shall  one  ever  make 
the  later  generation  understand  the 
charm  of  Arthur  Stanley?  There  are 
many — ^veiy  many — still  living,  in  whom 
the  sense  of  it  leaps  up,  at  the  very  men- 
tion of  his  name.  But  for  those  who 
never  saw  him,  who  are  still  in  their 
twenties  and  thirties,  what  shall  I say? 
That  he  was  the  son  of  a Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  a member  of"  the  old 
Cheshire  family  of  the  Stanleys  of 
Alderley,  that  he  was  a Rugby  boy  and  a 
devoted  pupil  of  Arnold,  whose  Life  he 
wrote,  so  that  it  stands  out  among  the 
biographies  of  the  century,  not  only 
for  its  literary  merit,  but  for  its  wide 
and  varied  influence  on  feeling  and 
opinion;  that  he  was  an  Oxford  tutor 
and  Professor  all  through  the  great 
struggle  of  Liberal  thought  against  the 
reactionary  influences  let  loose  by  New- 
man and  the  Tractarian  movement; 
that,  as  R^ius  Professor  at  Oxford,  and 
Canon  of  Canterbury,  if  he  added  little 
to  learning,  or  research,  he  at  least  kept 
alive — by  his  power  of  turning  all  he 
knew  into  image  and  color — that  great 
“art”  of  history  which  the  Dryasdusts 
so  willingly  let  die;  that  as  Dean  of 
Westminster,  he  was  still  the  life  and 
soul  of  all  the  Liberalism  in  the  church, 
still  the  same  generous  friend  and  cham- 
pion of  all  the  spiritually  oppressed  that 
he  had  ever  been?  None  of  the  old 
“causes”  beloved  of  his  youth  could  ever 
have  said  of  him  as  of  so  many  others: — 

Just  for  a handful  of  silver  he  left  us 

Just  for  a riband  to  stick  in  his  coat — 

He  was  no  doubt  the  friend  of  kings 
and  princes  and  keenly  conscious  always 
of  things  long-descended,  with  pictu- 
resque or  heroic  associations.  But  it 
was  he  who  invited  Colenso  to  preach 
in  the  Abbey  after  his  excommunication 
by  the  fanatical  and  now  forgotten 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town;  it  was  he  who 
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brought  about  that  famous  Communion 
of  the  Revisers  in  the  Abbey,  where  the 
Unitarian  received  the  Sacrament  of 
Christ’s  death,  beside  the  Wesleyan  and 
the  Anglican,  and  who  bore  with  un- 
flinching courage  the  idle  tumult  which 
followed;  it  was  he  too  who  first  twk 
special  pains  to  open  the  historical 
.Abbey  to  working-men,  and  to  give  them 
an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  its 
treasures.  He  was  not  a social  reformer 
in  the  modern  sense;  that  was  not  his 
business.  But  his  unfailing  power  of 
seeing  and  pouncing  upon  the  interesting 
— the  dramatic — in  any  human  lot,  soon 
brought  him  into  relation  with  men  of 
callings  and  types  the  most  different 
from  his  own;  and  for  the  rest  he  ful- 
filled to  perfection  that  hard  duty — 
“the  duty  to  our  equals,’’  on  which 
Mr.  Jowett  once  preacned  a caustic  and 
suggestive  sermon.  But  for  him  John 
Rivard  Green  would  have  abandoned 
history,  and  student  after  student,  here- 
tic after  heretic,  found  in  him  the  man 
who  eagerly  understood  them,  and  chiv- 
alrously fought  for  them. 

And  then,  what  a joy  he  was  to  the 
eye!  His  small  spare  figure,  miracu- 
lously light,  his  delicate  face  of  tinted 
ivory — only  that  ivory  is  not  sensitive 
and  subtle,  and  incredibly  expressive,  as 
were  the  features  of  the  little  Dean; 
the  eager  thin-lipped  mouth,  varying 
with  every  shade  of  feeling  in  the  inno- 
cent ^reat  soul  behind  it;  the  clear  eyes 
of  china-blue;  the  glistening  white  hair, 
still  with  the  wave  and  spring  of  youth 
in  it;  the  slender  legs,  and  Dean’s  dress, 
which  becomes  all  but  the  portly,  with, 
on  festal  occasions,  the  red  ribbon  of 
the  Bath  crossing  the  mercurial  frame: — 
there  are  still  a few  pictures  and  photo- 
graphs by  which  these  characteristics 
are  dimly  recalled  to  those  at  least  who 
knew  the  living  man.  To  my  father, 
who  called  him  “Arthur,”  and  to  all  the 
Fox  How  circle  he  was  the  most  faithful 
of  friends,  though  no  doubt  my  father’s 
conversion  to  Catholicism  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  later  years,  separated  him  from 
Stanley.  But  not  long  ago  I unfolded  a 
letter  from  Stanley  to  “dearest  Tom,” 
written  by  Stanley  on  the  night  before 
my  father  left  England  for  New  Zealand 
in  1847,  and  cherished  by  its  recipient 
all  his.life^In  these  lines  of  profound 
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feeling  and  farewell,  addressed  to  “my 
earliest,  dearest,  and  best  of  pupils,” 
Stanley  gave  free  voice  to  his  love  both 
for  the  father  and  the  son.  He  describes 
how,  in  1842,  when  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford lonely  and  heart-broken,  in  the 
October  term  after  the  sudden  death  of 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  his  guide  and  hero, 
the  companionship  and  affection  of  Ar- 
nold’s favorite  son,  then  an  undergradu- 
ate in  the  college  of  ^hich  Stanley  was 
fellow  and  tutor,  had  made  the  solace 
of  his  life;  and  he  pours  into  his  good 
wishes  for  “Tom’s”  success  and  happi- 
ness on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  a 
earning  personal  note,  which  was  per- 
aps  sometimes  lacking  in  the  much- 
surrounded,  much-courted  Dean  of  later 
life.  It  was  not  that  Arthur  Stanley, 
any  more  than  Matthew  Arnold,  ever 
became  a worldling  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  But  “the  world”  asks  too  much 
of  such  men  as  Stanley.  It  heaps  all 
its  honors  and  all  its  tasks  upon  them, 
and  without  some  slight  stiffening  of  its 
substance  the  exquisite  instrument  can- 
not meet  the  strain. 

Mr.  Hughes  always  strongly  denied 
that  the  “George  Arthur’’  of  Tom 
Broum's  School  Days  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  Arthur  Stanley. 
But  I should  like  to  believe  that  some 
tradition  of  Stanley’s  school-days,  still 
surviving  when  “Tom  Hughes”  went  to 
Rugby,  had  entered  at  least  into  the 
well-known  scene  where  Arthur  breaks 
down  in  construing  the  last  address  of 
Helen  to  the  dead  Hector,  in  class. 
Stanley’s  memory  indeed  was  alive  with 
the  great  things  or  the  picturesque  detail 
of  literature  and  history,  no  less  than 
v?ith  the  humorous  or  striking  things  of 
contemporary  life.  And  in  later  life  it 
was  not  only  for  the  grown-up  that  he 
used  these  gifts  of  his.  As  a child  at 
Fox  How  I remember  them  well,— the 
fascination  and  terror  with  which  they 
held  one.  To  listen  to  him  quoting 
Shakespeare  or  Scott  or  Macaulay  was 
fascination — to  find  his  eye  fixed  on  one, 
and  his  slender  finger  darting  towards 
one,  as  he  asked  a sudden  historical 
question — “Where  did  Edward  the  First 
die?” — “Where  was  the  Black  Prince 
buried  ?” — was  terror — lest,  at  seven 
years  old,  one  should  not  be  able  to  play 
up.  I remember  a particular  visit  of  his 
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to  Fox  How,  when  the  dates  and  places 
of  these  royal  deaths  and  burials  kept  us 
— myself  in  particular — ;in  a perpetual 
ferment.  It  must,  I think,  have  been 
when  he  was  still  at  Canterbury,  investi- 
gating, almost  with  the  zest  and  passion 
of  the  explorer  of  Troy  or  Mycenae,  what 
bones  lie  hid  and  where,  under  the 
Cathedral  floor,  what  sands — “fallen 
from  the  ruined  sides  of  Kings” — that 
this  passion  of  deaths  and  dates  was  upon 
him.  I can  see  myself  as  a child  of  seven 
or  eight,  standing  outside  the  drawing- 
room door  at  Fox  How,  bracing  myself 
in  a mixture  of  delight  and  fear,  as  to 
what  “Doctor  Stanley”  might  ask  me 
when  the  door  was  opened;  then  the 
opening,  and  the  sudden  sharp  turn  of 
the  slight  figure,  writing  letters  at 
the  middle  table,  at  the  sight  of  “lit- 


tle Mary” — and  the  expected  thunder- 
bolt: 

“ Where  did  Henry  the  Fourth  die?” 

Confusion — and  blank  ignorance! 

But  memory  leaps  forward  to  a day 
four  or  five  years  later,  when  my  father 
and  I invaded  the  little  Dean  in  his  study 
at  Westminster.  I remember  well  the 
dark  high  room,  and  the  Dean  standing* 
at  his  reading  desk.  He  looks  round — 
sees  “Tom,”  and  the  child  with  him. 
His  charming  face  breaks  into  a broad 
smile;  he  remembers  instantly,  though 
it  is  some  years  since  he  and  “little 
Mary”  met.  He  holds  out  both  his 
hands  to  the  little  girl — 

“Come  and  see  the  place  where  Henry 
the  Fourth  died!” 

And  off  we  ran  together  to  the  Jeru- 
salem Chamber. 


[to  be  continued.] 


A Prayer  for  the  Old  Courage 

BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

STILL  let  us  go  the  way  of  beauty;  go 
The  way  of  loveliness;  still  let  us  know 
Those  paths  that  lead  where  Pan  and  Daphne  run. 
Where  roses  prosper  in  the  summer  sun. 

The  earth  may  rock  with  War.  Still  is  there  peace 
In  many  a place  to  give  the  heart  release 
From  this  too-vibrant  pain  that  drives  men  mad. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  old  love  we  had. 

Let  us  go  back,  to  keep  alive  the  gleam. 

To  cherish  the  immortal,  God-like  dream; 

Not  as  poor  cravens  flying  from  the  fight. 

But  as  sad  children  seeking  the  clean  light. 

O doubly  precious  now  is  solitude; 

Thrice  dear  yon  quiet  star  above  the  wood. 

Since  panic  and  the  sundering  shock  of  War 
Have  laid  in  ruins  all  we  hungered  for. 

Brave  soldiers  of  the  spirit,  guard  ye  well 
Mountain  and  fort  and  massive  citadel; 

But  keep  ye  white  forever — keep  ye  whole 
The  battlements  of  dream  within  tne  soull 
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Tragressor 

A STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  II 

BY  LAWRENCE  PERRY 


[Synopsis  of  Part  1. — Captain  Reginald  Tragressor,  of  the  British  Army,  suffer- 
ing from  shell  shock,  which  has  deranged  his  memory,  is  recuperating  in  the  United 
States.  Riding  through  the  woods  at  Hempiield,  he  comes  upon  Dodo  Curzon,  who 
has  fallen  from  her  horse.  He  accompanies  her  to  her  home,  where  he  is  introduced 
to  her  family  and  to  Philip  Toler,  who  is  in  love  with  Dodo.  A press  report,  which 
comes  into  Toler’s  hands,  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  real  Captain  Tragressor  has 
been  killed  in  action,  and  that  the  Englishman,  who  is  being  entertained  at  the 
Curzon’s  country  home  and  is  becoming  seriously  interested  in  Dodo,  must  be  an 
impostor.  At  this  juncture  Sir  Arthur  Ballantyne  and  his  daughter  enter  the  story. 
The  latter  is  Tragressor’s  fiancee.] 


>OR  the  moment  speech 
was  denied  me.  With 
the  apparently  rational 
conviction  that  the  real 
Captain  Tragressor  had 
been  killed  in  action 
and  that  the  man  put- 
ting up  at  the  Curzons’  was  a fortune- 
hunter;  with  mind  attuned  to  the  com- 
plications thereby  involved  and  every 
thought  bent  upon  getting  rid  of  the  fel- 
low with  the  least  possible  publicity  and 
a minimum  of  pain  for  Dodo — with  the 
situation  thus,  1 say,  what  more  startling 
denouement  could  possibly  be  conceived 
than  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the 
girl  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried? 

Mechanically  I reached  into  my 
pocket  and  drew  forth  the  clipping  I 
had  borrowed  from  Penworthy.  Sir 
Arthur  merely  glanced  at  it  and  handed 
it  back  with  a shrug — a pure  case  of 
mistaken  identity,  such  as  was  con- 
stantly occurring. 

When  the  error  was  discovered,  he 
said,  Tragressor’s  name  was  placed  upon 
the  list  of  missing.  In  reality  he  had 
been  wounded  and  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

“When  they  retired  from  Noyon  they 
left  him  behind,”  concluded  the  baronet. 
“I  fancy  they  didn’t  particularly  care 
to  keep  him,  as  his  mind  was  practically 
a blank  from  shell  shock.” 

“Shell  shock!”  My  exclamation 
seemed  to  startle  Sir  Arthur,  who 
glanced  at  m$  in  surprise  while  I hurried 
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on.  “Then  this  aphasia  of  which  he  has 
spoken  is  genuine — ” 

“My  dear  sir,”  was  the  grave  reply, 
“it  is  only  too  painfully  so.”  Thereupon, 
with  frequent  commiserating  glances  at 
Miss  Ballantyne,  who  sat  leaning  for- 
ward, arms  folded  across  her  lap,  her 
wonderful  eyes  fixed  thoughtfully  upon  a 
remote  corner  of  the  apartment,  he  nar- 
rated the  salient  facts  in  Tragressor’s 
pitiable  story. 

It  seems  he  had  been  promptly  identi- 
fied by  the  advancing  English  and  in- 
valided home.  Physically  his  recovery 
had  been  rapid,  but  on  the  mental  side 
his  progress  had  been  extremely  dilato^. 

While  his  aphasia,  or,  rather,  amnesia, 
bore  a general  resemblance  to  type, 
there  were  deviations  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  confound  the  prognosis  of 
the  best  London  specialists.  For  a 
time  the  past  was  utterly  lost.  He 
knew  merely  that  he  existed  in  the 
present;  life  for  him  dated  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  recovered  consciousness 
in  a field  hospital.  Everything  back  of 
that  was  a blank.  Curiously,  he  could 
place  his  mother  as  his  mother — his 
father,  Gen.  Sir  Almeric  Tragressor, 
C.B.,  had  yielded  his  life  in  the  Boer 
War — but  of  his  boyhood  and  all  the 
more  recent  events  of  a brave,  brilliant, 
crowded  life  he  had  no  memory  what- 
ever. 

Of  Tragressor’s  romance  with  his 
daughter.  Sir  Arthur,  of  course,  said  lit- 
tle, did  nothing  more  than  state  the  fact 

of  their  engagement  in  the  second  year 
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of  the  war,  she  a member  of  the  Red 
Cross  at  the  front  and  he  under  her  care, 
slightly  wounded. 

“ It  IS  not  too  much  to  say,”  concluded 
Sir  Arthur,  “that  Captain  Tragressor 
has  shown  a marked  improvement.  Un- 
der the  most  painstaking  care  a cer- 
tain amount  of  the  past  has  been  recon- 
structed in  his  mind.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  much  ground  left  to  cover.  ^ He 
has  the  consciousness  of  having  known 
my  daughter — but  that  is  all.  He  ac- 
cepts my  word  that  I am  an  old  friend 
of  the  Tragressors’  and  thus  interested  in 
his  recovery.” 

“I  see,”  my  father  clucked  his  sympa- 
thy. “Too  bad!  too  bad!” 

I glanced  at  Miss  Ballantyne,  who  had 
risen  and  walked  to  a window,  where  she 
stood  with  her  back  toward  us,  looking 
out  into  the  night.  Sir  Arthur  gestured 
toward  her  and  shook  his  head  gloomily. 

“The  physician  recommended  a trip 
to  the  States  in  the  hope  that  a change  of 
environment  would  hasten  the  processes 
of  restoration.  There  are  signs  to  indi- 
cate the  wisdom  of  the  idea,  and  yet — 
and  yet — ” Again  the  speaker  glanced 
at  the  girl. 

It  was  sufficiently  clear  in  all  its 
brave  pathos.  This  superb  girl,  loyal  in 
her  devotion,  had  set  herself  to  the  task 
of  beginning  at  the  beginning,  of  winning 
Tragressor’s  love  a second  time  and  thus 
by  subtle  degrees  re-establishing  a phase 
of  the  past  which,  among  others,  was 
absolutely  dead  to  him. 

“ But,’’  she  said,  with  a brave  smile, 
“I  am  afraid  we  hadn’t  realized  how 
bored  he  was  until  he  left  us  suddenly — ** 

“Bored!  Stuff!”  stormed  Sir  Arthur 
who  thereupon  proceeded  to  tell  of 
Tragressor’s  fli|;ht  and  of  their  utter 
ignorance  of  his  whereabouts  until  a 
paragraph  among  society  notes  of  the 
Herald  had  announced  him  as  the  guest 
of  the  Curzons  at  Overbrook. 

“Our  duty,  quite  naturally,  is  to  keep 
in  touch  with  him  at  all  times,”  he  con- 
tinued, “ but  I most  heartily  confess  this 
present  hiatus  is  perplexing.”^ 

So  it  was,  indeed.  I was  quite  certain 
he  did  not  realize  just  how  perplexing.^ 

_ “The  paper,”  said  the  girl,  quite 
simply,  “spoke  of  a Miss  Curzon — ?” 

Sne  looked  at  me  in  speaking.  I af- 
fected negligence  and  merely  nodded. 
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But  it  wouldn’t  do.  Her  eyes  transfixed 
me,  whereupon,  seeing  no  other  course, 
I plunged  ahead  and  told  of  the  meeting 
of  Tragressor  and  Dodo,  of  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  Curzons,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing, except,  of  course,  the  growing  in- 
timacy of  the  young  officer  and  the  girl, 
and  of  my  peculiar,  if  unofficial,  status 
in  the  situation.  All  this,  I decided,  she 
must  learn  for  herself. 

“ Sir  Arthur,  our  course  is  plain.”  My 
father  brought  his  palms  together  as  he 
always  did  in  moments  of  great  decision. 
“Until  you’ve  studied  the  land  and 
adopted  a course  of  definite  procedure 
you  will  be  our  guests.  I shall  insist 
upon  making  capital  of  our  business  re- 
lations to  that  extent  at  least.  Now — 
now” — as  the  Englishman  held  out  his 
hands  in  polite  expostulation — “I  de- 
cline to  hear  of  any  alternative.  In  fact, 
there  is  none.  Your  course  is  to  keep  as 
closely  in  touch  with  Captain  Tragressor 
as  possible  until  such  time  as  he  becomes 
weary  of  the  Curzons — ^which,  natu- 
rally,” he  snorted,  “will  not  require 
many  days.” 

“But  a hotel — ?”  ventured  the  girl. 

“There  is  no  hotel  worthy  of  the 
narne,”  frowned  my  father,  I inwardly 
egging  him  on.  “We  are  not  a great 
way  from  the  Curzons’;  my  son  is  on 
extremely  friendly  terms  with  them. 
Your  best,  in  fact  your  onjy  tack  is  to 
remain  with  us.  Philip  will  telephone 
the  Ritz  to-morrow  and  have  your 
trunks  forwarded,  and  in  the  mean 
time — ” 

But  I had  already  touched  a button, 
and  when  a footman  appeared  I ordered 
him  to  bring  in  the  luggage  and  to  send 
the  car  back  to  New  York.  While  super- 
intending this  my  mother,  who  had  been 
presiding  over  a meeting  in  the  village 
of  a body  of  women  engaged  in  war  relief 
or  something,  arrived  in  her  motor.  I 
held  her  on  the  veranda  long  enough  to 
give  her  the  salient  points  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  then  followed  her  into  the 
house. 

“Yes,  Arnold,”  she  said  as  my  father 
came  forward,  “ Phil  has  told  me — ” 

“Oh,  has  he?”  grunted  the  stanch  old 
fellow,  thereupon  introducing  her  to  the 
two  guests. 

My  mother  was  all  that  Adelia  Curzon 
would  like  to  be  and  never  could  be. 
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Tht;  otOTPst  sweetness  and  sympathy  had  sijokep  of  bavine  ^I'agi^ss^^^ 
and  digiitty  were  hers  as  she  talked  Well,  ip  rhat  ex'enf, 
straight  to  Miss  Ballantyne  and  with  jn-  thing  mott  scripuft  thah  sK^  tire 

t-ffable  tact  fnade  hfer  at  horne.  mau^  SMv^h* 

she  added,  turning,  to  snap  judgment  cont^f tuiijg  girl  .v^'ho 

r have  heard  so  tnneh  pf  you  now  lavr , up-  stairsi  nmbahiy  , sleepU'Ss, 

torn  by  ihpnghls  pf  this  ''' M 
with  %hp«i  appafvdttly  bcirptht-d 

husbaitd  was  ^ 

Tb# 

upon  my 

rite:  hattj^foset  extensic^  rhe 

dPPr,;. : te  saspected, 

, KiAtjhtr^^;  she  ^ald  iln;; 
intteedi  ’rhat  . ainsiaus  iMqtjiyv^.had 
in,  Ipve  waa  depa^ute. 

ypl:  hpftJ  in  this  hduae^  fin  ally  been  ^riiy^n  to  cover;;  ihedinhye/ 

piN^jceediWfr  fe  ai-»iierehe  ahd,f^^ 
ing,  with  Tragtr^jr  ami  l^nhr  oh 
oii,s'  tin  any  one.  httf  -ihi^tsfclly'es  .-as  piditt.^ ; 

ajidwed.': ,, 
brisetirif.  vkith 

-*ynir^^'?qine,':_/s^td\;;  ih  .■th.fr 

morning/*  t said,  unable  fti  keep  a eer- 


“ Sir  AftbuT. 

the  father,  T , , , 

in  the  past  few  rnonths  that  I regard:  you 
as  an  old  friend.-*  ; ’ 

And  s»  it  was  settled.  Miss  Ballan^ 
tyrie  was  bVed  and-  soon  Went  to  lier 
ttipm.  My  father  carried  Sir  Arrimr  t.o 
his  study ^ and.  I Kent  into  the  lihrary 
and,  lighting  a.  pmq,  gave  iip';to 

tiimultuous  thought*: 

A pretty  iJtuatifUi,. 

TrSgrwsor  and  Dodo  were 
petfectly  patent, 
was  a girl  to  U'bnjn  .already 

plighted,  V girl  to  whom,  pniihahly,  Ips 
heart  would  go  out  w»rit:ail  rive  pfd  fe 
as  S<jofi  as  the  mists  had  cle.vjred  frpnn:  bis 
brain  and  thfe  past  lay,  Ivefbty  him  in  :aU 
ft«  shining,  cleanly  cut  ryahty,  VVhat 
■then  of  Dodo?  And  uf  rhyiTveati  rime, 
AVhat  of  this  stunning  English  girl?  $]be 
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tain  note  of  mystery  out  of  my  voice.  So  cool  she  was,  so  serene,  so  much  a 
Her  reply  was  a haughty  good-night  and  part  of  the  flowers  and  the  clouds  and 
an  unnecessarily  vigorous  hanging  up  of  the  wind-rush  and  the  songs  of  the 
the  receiver.  . . . birds,  that  I am  afraid  I stood  rather 

Hempfield,  try  as  she  may  have,  has  foolishly  absorbed  in  the  picture — and 
not  yet  succeeded  in  outgrowing  the  you  know  there  isn’t  a girl  in  the  world 
influence  of  the  old  American  Sabbath,  who  doesn’t  know  your  thoughts  when 
Dinner  parties,  sport  on  the  polo-fleld,  you  are  looking  at  her  and  thinking  of 
tennis-courts,  and  golf-links — in  fact,  all  her  alone.  She  flushed,  but  spoke  easily 
the  diversions  which  the  gilded  suburban  enough : 

community  has  adapted  or  originated  to  Perhaps  this  is  your  meditative 
the  end  that  the  so-called  Lord’s  Day  hour.  I am  aware  how  valuable  it  is  to 
shall  be  a pleasure  rather  than  a bore — literary  men — ” 

had  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  making  the  “How  do  you  know  I am  a literary 
first  day  of  the  week  as  other  days,  not  man?”  I gestured  toward  the  chair  near 
in  Hempfield  at  least.  Sunday  still  held  mine.  “ Please.” 

a subtle  significance  for  most  of  us.  To  “How  perfectly  beautiful!”  she 
me,  personally,  there  was  a softer,  more  sighed,  complying  and  glancing  around, 
benign  quality  in  the  sunlight,  a deeper  “I  haven’t  the  slightest  reason  for  be- 
lilt  in  the  wayward  breezes — an  atmos-  lieving  I am  not  in  England,  don’t  you 
phere,  in  short,  definite  in  its  quality  as  know.  Your  trees — hedgerows — every- 
in  its  manifestations.  thing  is  very  like.  ...  I usually  read 

It  was  not  so  much  the  thrill  of  un-  before  breakfast.  I took  the  liberty  of 
usual  circumstances  as  habit  which  foraging  in  the  library  and  discovered 

caused  me  to  awaken  a full  two  hours  Equine  Interludes  and  Cross  Country. 

before  breakfast — always  on  Sundays  a They  are  known  in  England.  In  fact, 
stately  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  func-  they  are  accepted  as  evidence  that 

tion  in  our  family  life — and  to  bathe,  there  is  in  America  a philosophy  of  the 

shave,  and  dress  with  the  enjoyabje  horse  akin  to  ours.  Can  you  imagine 

prospect  of  an  hour  of  philosophic  how  excited  I am  to  discover  that  you 
reverie  under  a group  of  oak-trees  near  are  the  Philip  Toler  who  wrote  them?” 
the  white-pillared  pergola  which  ran  Modestly  ignoring  the  last  sentence,  I 
from  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  morning  expressed  my  wish  that  America  would 
was  regal;  the  fresh,  scented  breath  of  view  the  two  books  from  England’s 
adolescent  summer  swept  from  the  dis-  viewpoint. 

tant  hills,  and  the  serene  blue  of  the  I looked  at  the  volume  in  her  hand.  It 
heavens  was  broken  only  by  shreds  of  was  a rather  impressionistic  recital  of 
fleecy  clouds.  The  dew-laden  turf,  my  summer’s  experience  with  the  Amer- 

gemmed  by  the  royal  pomp  of  peony  and  ican  Field  Service  in  France. 

-gladioli  and  rose-garden,  ran  down  to  “You  won’t  care  for  that  trifling 
meet  the  hedged  highway,  and  all  about  stuff.” 

was  the  blitheness  of  bough  and  branch  Her  eyes  flashed  proudly.  “Won’t  I! 
flaunting  the  fresh,  delicately  marked  You  are  one  of  the  Americans  who — ” 
foliage  of  early  maturity.  She  paused  abruptly.  “And  yet — and 

“Wonderful!”  I sank  into  a rustic  yet  peace  is  so  beautiful.  This  radiant 
chair,  lighting  a cigarette,  but  started  up  morning  shows  what  the  world  is  really 
immediately  as  the  full-throated  echo  of  for,  doesn’t  it?  To  be  here  out  of  all 
the  exclamation  came  musically  from  the  that  over  there  is  like  bathing  in  Ely- 
pergola.  It  was  Miss  Ballantyne,  mak-  sium.” 

ing  her  way  from  behind  a mass  of  rose-  I didn’t  reply,  staring  moodily  at  the 
bushes.  She  was  in  white,  no  hint  of  color  distant  perspective  of  hill  and  valley, 
save  the  ivory  tint  of  her  throat,  the  deli-  my  mind,  however,  filled  with  the  bleak 
cate  flush  upon  her  cheeks.  She  came  tragedy  of  northern  France.  Her  voice 
across  the  velvet  turf  with  the  grace  of  a brought  me  back;  there  was  a brave, 
goddess  with  her  splendidly  poised  figure,  strained  note. 

her  fine  brow  and  calm  gray  eyes,  and  “I  wish,  Mr.  Toler,”  she  was  saying, 
the  rich  chestnut  hair.  “that  you  would  tell  me,  without  the 
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slightest  reservationr'  about  Rex— about 
Ca’ptain;  1’  ragtessiJt; 

I besitated. ' 

I Miss  CurZcm.  She  is 

beau«fi4»^^^  course  — and  worth 

while— 

*'  MiSs  girl  io  a 

million,”  I replied,  with^^a^  due  empha- 
sis, In  truth,  the  emphasis  brought  me 
to  a realixatiOn  of  just  what  I had  said. 

“I  mean,'’  I addetj,  h3sdt^r--and  lamer 
ly,  “in  tire  IJnited  Status,  of  course.” 

She  spoke  gently.  ’-Qh,  that  wasn’t 
necessar^%  feslly,”  . 

^’Yeis,  it  was/’  I 1 was 
about  to  plunge  in  fegardless,  bur  a 
saviiig  .sfinsc  of  ntness  mtervetied  to  prer 
vent the- g/iiicAeriV, 

lh»c  wC^iM  it  tCaK  so  left- 

handed,  after  all?  Dodo  Ctirzon  was, 
indeed,  a girl  inv  ia  tint  m 

any  miUion  frequented  by  ;B  Bat- 
lantync-  Brilliant  a§  Dodo  Was  in  her 

blond  beauty,  H&r  delicate  chlbrjhgs,  her  other  two  day  si”  I shrugged, 
ardent  spirits,  her  blithe,  Sparkling  per- 
sonality, the  English  girl  with  that  fine 
leaven  (if  depth  and  character  and  poise 


was  to -me  vastly  jpnre  bhurt^  Tl*  fhc 

be  0 the 

rivulet,  oyer 

g early  ^ones^nd  cleaih  Miss 

allantyne  sugWSted  waters, 

‘‘  stilled  at  even?'  refiecting  the  light  of 
the  Mnsfet  hearttes  and  th^ 
of  bordering  oaks.  Where  one  vvas.  viva- 
cious the  other  w'as  serene  v where  one 
Was  animated,  testless,  the  Other  was 
poised.  Dodo  mocked  you  with  her 
eyes;  Miss  Ballantyne  studied  you  and 
gave  you  weight  and  made  you  self- 
respecting.  Both  admirable,  both  allur- 
mg;-ratid;W,^f^ahd’yet—  ■ 

She^jrbfee silyute  best  to 
be^q■^nte=f^  I think.  Vou  s«?e  the 
diiSculty^i^df'-iajuree.  I have  gath- 
ered tha  c R e.v  has  been  attracted  by —by 
Miss  Gufzoh-r-*?’^ 

1 arose  vpith  an  exclamation  taf  Con- 
cern."The  situacipn  is  absolutely  ridic- 
ulous, A\by;  they’ve  only  knowm  each 
other  two  days  I”  I shrugged,  “ Tdon't 
know  that  ydu  understand  the  meaning 
of  our  term  ‘etush,’  bu  t tt's  one  of  those 
toueb-and-go  attachment^” 
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She  smiled  faintly.  “You  would  con- 
sider this,  then,  a crush 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  I,  candidly. 
“Who  can  ever  tell?” 

“Who,  indeed?”  Accepting  the  grave 
possibilities,  it  was  characteristic  of  this 
girl,  as  I came  to  know  her,  that  her 
first  thought  was  of  Dodo. 

“What  an  impossible  situation  for 
Miss  Curzon!”  she  murmured. 

“Have  vou  considered,”  I suggested, 
gravely,  ‘^vhat  an  impossible  situation 
It  is  not  only  for  her,  but  for  you  and  for 
Tragressor?  Then,  too,  there  are  future 
complications.” 

She  gestured.  “I  don’t  know  quite 
what  to  do.  I have  a certain  duty  to 
Rex  and,  I suppose,  to  myself — ” 

“One  thing  that  must  be  done,  and  at 
once,”  I interposed,  “is  to  advise  Dodo 
Curzon  as  to  the  facts.  When  she  knows 
them  the  situation  will  be  simplified.” 

She  smiled  wearily.  "Wi\l  it?  I 
wonder.  At  all  events,  you  are  quite 

There  was,  of  course,  no  logical  reason 
why  she  should  have  had  the  slightest 
feeling  of  animosity  or  irritation  against 
Dodo;  none  the  less,  in  view  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  circumstance  and  the  pecul- 
iar nature  of  the  situation,  it  would 
have  been  no  more  than  human  had 
there  been  some  emotion  of  the  sort. 
But  there  was  none.  Her  character  was 
far  above  pettiness  and  her  breadth  of 
mind  encompassed  all  shades  and  values. 
As  for  me,  I could  not  but  wonder  at  my 
lack  of  enthusiasm  at  the  prospect  of 
having  Dodo  free. 

“I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell  her,”  I 
offered,  “ unless,  perhaps,  your  father — ” 

“My  father!”  She  smiled  faintly. 
“No;  you  are  awfully  good,  Mr.  Toler, 
but  I shall  tell  her,  of  course.”  She 
sighed.  “I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea 
what  I shall  say  or  how  I shall  say  it. 
I can  only  hope—”  She  paused.  “I 
mean  it  will  be  simpler  if — ^if  it  chances 
to  be  friendship — as  yet.” 

If  she  was  looking  for  encouragement, 
I had  none  to  give.  In  some  agitation 
I resumed  my  seat  at  her  side,  wonder- 
ing if  death  were  more  bitter  than  the 
experience  she  had  been  living — the 
daily  vigil  wifh  not  even  the  ghost  of  a 
dead  love;  the  husk  that  had  contained 
it  an  ever-present  jeer  at  all  she  had 
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known  and  felt  and  held  most  dear;  the 
ceaseless  watching  for  the  warm  light 
in  eyes  that  were  coldly  impersonal; 
waiting  for  those  words  of  formula  so 
very,  very  old  and  yet  always  so  new, 
that  never  came;  salving  pride,  bruised 
in  countless  ways,  with  the  smile  of  a 
brave  hope,  and  over-rjding  humiliation 
with  the  exalted  consciousness  of  duty. 
And  the  net  result:  the  flight  of  Traeres- 
sor — bored.  What  a mockery!  Had 
ever  gifts  so  priceless  been  laid  at  the 
feet  of  insensate  clay? 

I don’t  know  why  I did  it,  don’t  know 
how  I ever  dared,  but  after  the  interval 
of  silence  I suddenly  leaned  forward  and 
caught  her  hand.  She  understood  the 
motive — perhaps  better  than  I did,  at 
least  better  than  I did  after  the  thrill  of 
those  cool,  firm  fingers  went  through 
me.  It  was  all  momentary.  . . . 

“Are  any  of  you  for  church?”  My 
mother  looked  around  the  breakfast- 
table  with  the  patient  smile  of  one  whose 
summer  Sabbath  mornings  were  spent 
in  a lonely  pew.  Sir  Arthur  and  father 
most  palpably  were  not.  Thw  had 

Iirogressed  only  through  the  first  English 
oan  and  meant  to  go  much  further. 

“Miss  Ballantyne  and  I are  going  for 
a ride,”  I parried.  “She  hasn’t  any 
clothes,  but  all  Marian’s  riding-things 
are  in  her  closet;  they’ll  fit  to  a dot.” 
(Marian  was  a younger  sister,  engaged 
in  work  in  the  American  hospital  in 
Neuilly.)  “Oh,  it  isn’t  at  all  for  pleas- 
ure,” I added,  replying  to  a playful 
grimace.  “We  thought  of  dropping  in 
at  Overbrook.  The  sooner  the  better, 
you  know.” 

My  mother  arose,  employing  in  her 
assent  words  which  in  tne  kindness  of 
her  heart  showed  that  her  sympathy 
embraced  the  plight  of  both  girls. 

An  hour  later  Miss  Ballantyne  stood 
in  front  of  a stall,  rubbing  the  brown 
nose  of  Marian’s  hunter. 

“What  a beauty!  What  a perfect 
dear!  You  and  I are  going  to  be  great 
friends,  old  fellow.”  She  patted  his 
flank  as  the  groom  led  him  out.  “What’s 
his  name.?” 

“Junius,”  I replied.  “He  hasn’t  been 
out  as  much  as  ne  would  like;  he’ll  be 
a bit  strenuous.  I’m  afraid.” 

“Of  course.” 
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Nodding  nonelialantiyj  she  placed  her  ahtre^a  fine^  stanch  cTpsst^oiJrvtry  seat 
booted  f<wt  in  »iiy  hand  and  M'as  biuncfaed  aed^lhe  abthty'  to  htdri  the  reins  tapaWy 
hghtly  into ; the  she  sat  hi;  .either 

siridthg  doyen  at  me^  het  rhyeks-  burning.  f-  bad  hoped,  ■ her  thnufiht  iodii 

her  ey^Iprtrtcrn^  With  began  to  veer  delicate  'cask^ 

the  immediacy  of  OJtr  visit  to  Oyer-  lying 

br<H>k  growing;  her  rao«>(l  had  quick-  sbeijr  ghjoyWcitf  df  tor 

ened  arid  she  bad'  tajked  three  to  the.  . pirturesque  highvEayj  ■ - ‘ ::'■ 

minute  in  palpable  nervous  tension.  : "Yon  have  'he  Anjericati^V^ 

As  the  Clufzon  estate  sy'as  not  a great  seat-.”  she  said,  as  we 
way  qffi  I thought  it:  b^  spirited  gallop.  "I  canre  tdhno^ 

arcuitous  route  ihfhitgh  the  liillsv  tjrust-  very  Well  in  the  summers  1 S^dhf  .'at  my 
Ing  tty  the  Influehtse  qif  the^^^^h^  hrttrher^s  ranch  in  New 

scenery  and  the  thriii  of  dr”  v 

restore  her’mind  at  least  to  comparative  ■ piVy 

equanimity,  and  b^d  IdrW*  1 baughed/ 

In  the  mean  time  1 watched  .her  ad.  on  the  pdhi-heTdtt* 
miringly;,  a piKture—tHe  yias  : poirt?"  "She  tjegarded- 

also  a -splendid  horsewoman  of  the  ; 

you  see  in  the  fi ret  Bight,  at  LeitsSter*  ' I w'aii  a'bOay  rb  'Say;*^SotriCthing  dept^ 
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catory,  when  suddenly  I saw  her  face  go 
white  and  her  eyes  turn  into  hard  disks. 
Following  her  glance  ahead,  I caught 
sight  of  two  persons  on  horseback  who 
had  ap^rently  turned  in  from  a cross- 
road. There  was  no  doubt  about  that 
gleaming  oriflamme  which  fell  from  un- 
der the  hat  of  the  woman,  and  still  less 
doubt  about  the  straight  figure  of  the 
man. 

“Dodo  Curzon  and  Tragressor!”  I 
exclaimed,  in  a low  voice,  and  glanced 
sharply  at  the  girl;  but  without  reply 
she  spoke  to  her  horse,  who  lunged  for- 
ward at  accelerated  pace.  I forged  to  her 
side,  and  thus  without  speaking  we  drew 
rapidly  up  on  the  pair,  who  were  going 
along  slowly,  quite  close  together,  and 
talking  earnestly. 

At  my  sharp  halloo  both  turned  in  the 
manner,  I thought,  of  those  who  felt 
that  whoever  was  hailing  them  had  a 

K)sitive  genius  for  the  inopportune, 
owever,  this  was  no  time  for  delicacy. 
“Hello,  Dodo!’’  I cried,  spurring  for- 
ward. “ Pull  up  a moment.  I want  you 
to  meet  some  one.’’ 

In  another  second  we  formed  a group 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  I was  breath- 
ing rapidly,  but  I am  sure  my  face  con- 
tained the  proper  expression  of  polite 
informality. 

“Miss  Curzon,  this  is  Miss  Ballan- 
tyne.  Tragressor,  I am  sure  you — ’’ 
But  his  exclamation  interrupted.  “By 
Jove!  Miss  Ballantyne,  I owe  you  one! 
Oh,  this  is  tremendous!”  He  paused,  his 
eyes  fixed  dreamily  upon  the  girl.  “It’s 
coming  back,  everything — ” 

While  we  stood,  not  breathing,  he 
broke  the  heavy  silence. 

“Of  course!  You  are  the  Red  Cross 
nurse  back  of  Ypres.  We  were  great 
pals,  weren’t  we  ? Y ou  were  very  decent 
to  me — ” He  stopped  abruptly.  Miss 
Ballantyne,  sitting  like  a statue  on  her 
horse,  held  his  eyes. 

“Rex” — I could  see  Dodo  Curzon 
start — “is  that  all  you  recall?  Try  and 
think,  please.” 

Tragressor  had  started  no  less  pal- 
pably than  his  partner  at  the  employ- 
ment of  the  diminutive. 

“Rex — ?”  The  word  trembled  on  his 
lips.  He  stopped  abruptly,  puzzled. 
Then  he  smiled  politely.  “Oh  yes,  of 
course.” 
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It  must  have  been  like  the  cut  of  a 
whip  to  the  English  girl.  Her  face  went 
white.  Dodo,  not  comprehending  and 
somewhat  irritated,  was  staring  fixedly 
at  her.  I had  to  break  the  awful  silence. 

“Let’s  jog  along  a bit.  We  were  going 
to  drop  in  on  you,  Dodo.” 

“One  moment,  please.’’  Miss  Baljan- 
tyne  gestured  at  me  with  her  riding- 
cr^.  “Rex — ” 

Tragressor  started  as  though  she  had 
shot  at  him,  while  that  blank,  glassy 
expression  which  comes  over  the  face  of 
an  English  gentleman  when  he  has  been 
unreasonably  affronted  crept  over  his 
features.  The  scene  was  simply  un- 
bearable, and  I was  about  to  assert 
myself  in  a peremptory  manner  when 
the  excited  cry  of  an  urchin  in  a neigh- 
boring field  caused  us  to  look  up,  our 
eyes  falling  upon  a spectacle  that  sent 
the  blood  tingling. 

A fox  in  full  action  was  dusting  across 
the  road — ^wary,  cautious,  discriminat- 
ing in  spite  of  his  headlong  flight.  I 
recognized  him  instantly,  by  the  light 
tuft  on  the  tail  and  similar  marking 
under  the  throat,  as  a clever  old  cus- 
tomer whose  matchless  cunning  and  un- 
flagging endurance  had  set  the  huntsmen 
of  Hempfield  at  naught  for  four  seasons 
—“Old  Reddy.” 

Behind  came  the  baying  of  hounds, 
and  as  we  looked  four  of  old  Jeptha 
Armitage’s  pack  burst  onto  the  highway 
and  slithered  through  the  fence  into  the 
next  field.  There  were  no  horsemen  in 
sight  or  hearing;  no  doubt  the  hunts- 
men and  the  whipper-in,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  pack,  had  been  turned  off 
on  a cross-scent. 

My  problem  had  been  to  break  up 
this  disconcerting  rencontre  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road.  Here  came  an  inspira- 
tion, caught  from  Dodo’s  snapping  eyes 
and  flaming  face  and  the  tenseness  of 
Miss  Ballantyne’s  seat  on  her  horse.  It 
wasn’t  our  hunt,  and  it  was  out  of  sea- 
son, besides.  But  these  were  minor  con- 
siderations; the  main  thing  was  to  get 
this  little  tea  party  moving. 

“I  heard  my  voice  rocketing  in  the 
bark  of  the  hunting-field : 

“Tally-ho!” 

“Tally-ho!”  Dodo’s  shrill  cry  merged 
with  mine  among  the  echoes.  “ Come  on, 
if  you  dare.”  Followed  the  quick  beat 
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of  hoofs  as  she  made  her  timi  to  the  “Righto!”  I knew  what  soft  of  a 
roadside  and  put  the  atdfhaj  to  a threo  mount  she  had  and  1 kne\v‘  ihaf^  all 
rail  fence  vrith  a small  ditch  on  the  other  things  being  «i|ual,  he  could  travel  tv'itli 
side.  anything  in  the  Cursttm  stahlcv . 

I caught  the  glance  threw  back  Bcdlantjue  must  have  known  it,  t'obt  tn 
at  Miss  Ballatvtyne—^a  swift,  sharp  spite  of  the  sfumbie,  for  she  did  nothing 
flash  of  defiance  and  challenge,  tjuite  in  but  speak  to  Junius  as  he  began' bn  day 
keeping  with  the  attitude  of  tacit  diVlike  \the  meadow  tufts  under  his  shapely  leg^ 
she  had  maintained  thtoaghdoti  as;  ■ Tragresmr  was  a bit  heavy  ^ 
though  her  instinct  Had  warruro  het  frhm;  mare,  at  least  fot  hunting;,  bur  he'  rpan>- 
the  first  that  this  girl  was  to  keep  pace  with  wodo,  who  was 

break  in  upon  her  happiness, : '4^0  great  guns  up  a stretch  of  vivid 

tenge  wa.s  so  charactcrUtic-  *>f  her'i^^  the  bayiiig  of  the  htmndsc^^ 

perament  that  1 could  not  forhear  , hacjtin  the  wlpd, 
smile.  . “^Vll  catch  them,’^  I 

It  -was  a brief  smije,  though,  Events  ^ My  partner,  whoSB  grim,  set  face  in- 
werfe  rnovirig  MO:  swiftly ; for  aught  else,.,  dkatea  thar  she  had  grasped  every  shade 
With  a stirring,  “Come  on,”  Ttagressor  of  the  situatiflil,  nodded. : 
sec  sail  for  the  fence  like  a Berserker,  • We  had  laid  sig  acinea  under  our  hoofs 
Miss  Bailanijme  hot  two  jumps  behind  when  the  stcood^  leiice  came  into  sight, 
him.  Dmlotn  the  meah  soared  barbed  wire — ^nrrt  to  be  jumpedy 

sdpefhly  and  was  riff  and  away  oyer  a of  enurse,  f was  near  enough  to  hear 
streteJv  of  pastiiifT  and  held  that  rolled  Dodo*^s  cry ' Qf  vexation,  as  she  ra,ised 
op  for  ac  leasb  a Rightly  in  hbr  stirrups  and  looked  lor  a 

'it'ipping  tike  a cowb«>y^  .1  went  ovef.in  gate.  If  liy  about  a hundred  yards 

the  wake  of  my  companion,  w hose  down,  and,  by  ctu  ting  across,  Miss  Bal- 

moant  took  the  fence  enady  enough,  but  lanryne  and  I were  ^>lc  to  Gf»me  up,  as 

evidently  miscal'^laifed  the  width  of  the  a fartner,  w'ho  chanced  to  be  standing  at 
ditch,  landing  with  his  forefeet  on  the  the  opening,  swung  the  barriet  wide, 
bank,  his  hind  boofit.  in  the  water.  Stum-  The  English  grrl  Ushed  her  horse  for 
bling  and  lurching,  I thfioght  Junius  the  opening  and  sideswiped  Dodo’s 

was  going  to  fall,  but  be  regained  looting  mount.  Men  usually  bawl  each  otKct 

and  ihfe  girl,  who  Avas  not  riding  astride,  out  m such  d misfeapv 
sat  like  a n>ck:  i ^ n^tely  hjok^d  grtd  then  sp^ 

.“Go  on,  go  on}’’  she  cried>  with  a JVagreijsot  held  bsek  wnth  ,v 
touch  of  impatience,  I’m  all  righc.”  stnile,  hut  t.  gestured  hira  oni 
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QUf  fight. ; He  nfitlded  and  pnUfVded ' thrtlJ  of  the  cliase  I no  l^ger  field  any 
through  tfie  openingv  flinging  back  idea  of  holding  bade.  But,  d»ive  my 
something  over  shouidet  to  the  etfect  horse  as  I V»oijJdi  I could  not  , over- 
that:  - take  thoss  the 

‘*A  horse  and  a fox  are  made  fo  best  I could  was  to  » cmvple  of 

other,  as  the  old  blighter  Jorvocks  said."  lengths;  oh  Tfagresi^r,  V?hb,  by; the  ■v^'ay. 
The  field  that  we  Mfette  hoh' ip  was  w'itching  thV  girls  •wirlv  gHstenjhg 

some  twelve  acres/  It  Was  stin  level  and  eyes,  and  with  the  abstracted  egptessioh 

cd  a man 

■ really  While  eJtgagcd  in 

. . •de^.  thdtJght.  '■ 

The  I'/ptJndi  tlatn- 
bered^ovet 

the  htdd  whc'tfi  tw-<> 
ientes  ;met  in  a clumR 


of  bushes.  7'h^' 'Veres 
four  wvWsird';  faiisy.  On- 
doV;ihii;s^  ;and  doniif* 
took  it  abreast  like  tW^V 
steel'  sprijigs,  the' sting- 
ing withes  of  the  bushes 
relieving  both  riders  of 
their  bats.  But  hats 
were  of  least  concern. 
We  were  now  on  clean- 
scented  ground  and  the 
ho  II  n d s w ere.  kiting 
alning  with  tails  lip  and 
eais  flapping. 

W ts  g a 1 1 o p c d a f t e r 
them  up  a long  stubbly 
slope  and  then  over  a 
rhrce-fooir  wall  into  a 
wide  atyili  of  fpren  coun- 
try ^ ufterty  different 
ground  frofn  that 


over 

which  we  had  b^en  gal- 
loping  W'ifh  nothing 
sa.yc  fences  that  coiiid 
not  be  covered  ■with  a 
-Stride. 

good  riding.  The  tvvo.  girls  wre  me  as 

neck  and  neck  about  i>velv'4  fcyy  aparti^^^^^^^;  H nutferiog  into  view  on  a moving- 
Dodo  leaning  for\v.itd  : jbekey^^^^^  pi  ecu  re  screen  looked  peb- 

Mfss  Ballanryne  ■ivith  her  statvliet' aiid  bly  luid  rotten, 
more  isHfiyeoTronal  side-seat  and  vet  -,*§  , , '’Look  mit t”  I called, 

much. a part  of  her  mnunt  as  hnvered  her  head  and  'spoke  to 

In  tltfe  middle-  of  ihe  field  the  hounds  ; her  rriare,  'ITieanlinai,  without  ,a  quiver, 
paused,  cemfVst'd  by  something  that  ha  lauiivhed  herself  across  tlie  wide  opening 
threhyri  yheni  oflT,  ; W.e  pulk-tt  up  white  and  htr  hjnd  hoofs  strtjck  faifjy  ha  the 

rhi:y  ; nuazh-d  about,  until  suddenly  a far  bank.  The  gravel  gave  wa-v,  pebbles 

young  dog  vKhTcb  had,  hcerv  itc«ipg  indey  u,bd.  ch/mps  of  earth  splashed  into  the 
pendently  threw  up  bis  Dodo  clingiiie dcspetatelv-  While 

thfilling  voice,  and  y-a*  olf  ai  i-i,ghiE  thb  n'sm  was  rfcgairiing  her  stride  the 
angles,  the  other  three  scirttering  after  English  girl  took;  the  jump  clean  as  a 
him.  whiificaod  futcEd  ahea/j,  cutting  Junius 

bet  crop  for  the  first  time. 
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In  an  instant  w'e  were  off,  and  in  the 
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The  horse  put  his  ears  back  and  fairly 
threw  his  feet  at  the  ground.  Dodo,  her 
face  devoid  of  color,  got  her  mount 
straightened  out  and  went  off  helter- 
skelter,  perhaps  fifteen  feet  behind  her 
rival.  It  was  to  the  death  now,  beyond 
all  doubt.  Every  instinct  of  fight  that 
sturdy  forebears  had  implanted  in  the 
nature  of  these  two  high-strung  girls — 
whose  ancestors,  perhaps,  had  tried  to 
kill  one  another  from  Lexington  to 
Yorktown — had  surged  to  the  surface 
and  was  not  to  be  denied. 

I let  Tragressor  range  alongside. 
“What  a ride!”  he  grinned,  his  eyes, 
however,  hard  and  filled  with  glinting 
lights. 

“There’ll  be  a broken  neck  out  of 
this,  Tragressor.” 

But  he  had  the  British  sportsman’s 
optimism.  “Oh,  they’ll  muddle  out.” 

“Right.”  It  certainly  wasn’t  for  me 
to  show  sentiment  if  he  had  none. 

The  hounds  were  now  a full  field 
away.  I could  see  them  pausing  in 
doubt  and  then  turning  off  and  making 
across  some  furrowed  land  at  the  end  of  • 
which  was  a tall  hedge  of  privet  and 
young  second-growth  trees. 

The  girls  were  approaching  the  hedge, 
which  was  too  tall  to  admit  of  a view  of 
conditions  on  the  other  side.  I saw  Miss 
Ballantyne  raise  her  head  and  look 
curiously  forward;  Dodo,  too,  was  rising 
in  her  stirrups. 

I knew  the  hedge  well.  It  was  not  to 
be  jumped.  It  was  tall  and  thick  and 
there  was  a brook  on  the  other  side. 

“There’s  a break  to  your  left,”  I 
called,  and  to  my  immense  satisfaction 
I saw  Miss  Ballantyne  look  back  at  me 
and  then  begin  to  swerve  to  one  side. 
Then  I heard  Tragressor’s  sharp  cry: 
“George!  Miss  Curzon’s  going  to 
ound  her — going  to  pound  her,  by 
ove!” 

To  my  horror  Dodo  was  crouching 
upon  her  steed,  urging  her  straight  for 
the  hedge  like  a thunderbolt. 

“Dodo!” 

The  next  instant  Miss  Ballantyne 
had  wheeled  her  horse  around  and  was 
making  for  the  spot  Dodo  had  selected. 

“You  can’t  do  it!  Do  you  hear?”  I 
yelled. 

But  the  fierce  drum-beat  of  hoofs  on 
Digj^jjthe  htfrd^y  ^h^ed  my  voice.  Gallop- 
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ing  at  top  bent,  I saw  Dodo’s  mount, 
her  breast  almost  touching  the  four-foot 
stone  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  hedge, 
rise  straight  upward.  There  was  a 
crash,  a shattering  of  boughs,  a clatter- 
ing of  stones,  another  crash. 

“Betty!  Betty  Ballantyne!”  Tragres- 
sor’s voice  sounded  like  a trumpet. 

But  the  other  girl,  never  turning, 
took  the  jump  and  crashed  through  the 
barrier  like  a thunderbolt. 

Without  volition  I urged  my  horse 
toward  a comparatively  thin  spot  in  the 
hedge  some  thirty  feet  farther  down  and 
went  through,  Tragressor  practically  at 
my  side.  The  flying  water  and  gravel 
filled  my  eyes;  I pawed  at  them  des- 
perately, afraid,  yet  eager  to  lend  a hand 
in  the  heart-breaking  denouement  of  this 
wild  ride.  Then  like  the  voice  of  an  angel 
came  an  exclamation  from  Tragressor. 

“Thank  God!” 

Sweeping  the  veil  of  mud  and  water 
from  my  eyes,  I looked  toward  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  wide  brook.  And  there, 
on  the  backs  of  their  quivering  horses, 
the  girls  sat  like  two  statues. 

Dodo’s  yellow  hair  was  tumbling 
loose,  and  across  her  forehead  and  face 
were  two  long,  livid  scratches.  Miss 
Ballantyne,  no  less  disheveled,  was 
bleeding  from  a cut  under  the  eye.  The 
breasts  of  both  were  rising  and  falling, 
their  lips  parted  in  greedy  catching  at 
the  air.  Tneir  eyes  were  fixed  upon  each 
other,  expressionless. 

Tragressor  and  I pulled  up  and 
watched  them — a slight  distance  away. 
It  was  as  though  we  knew  that  the  puis- 
sance of  the  scene  demanded  nothing 
from  us  save  silence  and  aloofness. 

Suddenly  the  English  girl  leaned  for- 
ward and  patted  her  horse’s  neck.  Then 
looking  up,  the  faintest  shadow  of  a 
smile  in  her  level  eyes,  she  reached  out 
her  hand  to  Dodo. 

“Miss  Curzon,  may  I make  my  rev- 
erence? You  were  superb — ” 

Dodo  started.  “And  you — you — ” 
She  took  the  proffered  hand.  “You — ” 
Her  lips  were  working,  her  eyes  suffused. 
As  she  fought  valiantly  for  her  self- 
control  Tragressor  with  an  exclamation 
forged,  not  to  her  side,  but  to  Miss 
Ballantyne’s.” 

“Betty,”  he  said,  quietly,  “I’m 
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“Betty!”  Dodo  leaned  forward  in  her 
saddle.  “I—” 

“Dodo,  wait  a minute.”  voice 

was  stern.  She  turned  to  me,  flushing, 
but  neither  Tragressor  nor  Miss  Ballan- 
tyne  held  thought  of  us. 

“When  did  it  come  to  you,  Rex?” 
Miss  Ballantyne  was  searching  him,  her 
eyes  half-closed.  A sort  of  hopelessness 
had  settled  upon  his  face. 

“When  you  went  through  the  hedge,” 
he  replied.  “Do  you  remember  our  ride 
in  Surrey  two  years  ago  this  month — 
when  you  fell  ? It  was  a hedge  like  that 
— smaller.” 

Dodo,  unconsciously,  probably,  had 
ridden  to  my  side  and  we  sat  immobile, 
our  eyes  fastened  upon  the  two. 

Slowly  Tragressor  turned  to  us,  the 
look  of  death  upon  his  face,  but  eyes 
shining  strangely. 

“Miss — Miss  Curzon  I — I don’t  know 
what  to  say.  My  memory  had  gone,  as 
you  know.  Now — now  everything  has 
come  back.  I want  you  to — to — ” 
He  gestured  toward  the  other  girl.  “ I — 
Miss  Ballantyne,  to  whom— T was  en- 
gaged before  I was — I mean  to  whom 
I am  now  engaged — ” 

A peal  of  rich,  rippling  laughter 
broke  in  upon  his  words.  Breathing 
heavily,  I turned.  Miss  Ballantyne 
had  her  gloved  hand  at  her  face,  as 
though  in  excess  of  mirth.  She  ceased 
abruptly  and^  then  fixed  Tragressor 
with  eyes  which  never  blinked,  which 
seemed  to  penetrate  and  leave  his  every 
inward  emotion  naked.  Finally  she 
spoke. 

“Rex,  hasn’t  your  reviving  memory 
played  you  a trick?  . . .You  said  en- 
gaged" 

“Eh?”  Tragressor  stared  at  her. 

“You  do  me  great  honor — but  think: 
surely  you  mistake.” 

For  a full  minute  eye  met  eye,  and 
who  knows  what  hidden  messages  of 
thought  and  feeling  were  conveyed! 

“Was  I mistaken?”  There  were 
depths  of  significance  in  his  voice. 

And  her  voice,  equally  surcharged, 
came  low  and  firm,  “I  am  quite  sure 
you  were,  Rex.” 

For  a moment  there  was  silence. 
Then  Dodo’s  laughter  rang  clear,  laugh- 
ter vibrant  with  relief  and  with  emotions 
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Miss  Ballantyne  swung  her  horse 
about.  “Come,  Mr.  Toler,  I am  sure 
father  will  worry;  and  at  all  events  you 
were  going  to  show  me — I don’t  know 
what,”  she  added,  in  a low  voice,  “but 
for  God’s  sake  get  me  away.” 

Tragressor  had  dismounted  and  was 
walking  toward  Dodo,  she  smiling  down 
at  him.  I spoke  to  my_  horse,  and  with 
Miss  Ballantyne  following  we  made  for 
the  highway. 

We  had  ridden  half  an  hour  before 
the  girl  spoke.  “What  a wonderful 
girl!”  she  said. 

“Dodo  Curzon?”  As  she  nodded  I 
went  on;  “Miss  Ballantyne,  I was  not 
able  to  read  your  thoughts,  or  know 
what  lay  behind  your  mood,  but  will 
you  permit  me  to  say  I have  no  patience 
with  your  act  of  sacrifice?” 

She  looked  at  me  dreamily.  “Was  it 
sacrifice?  Is  it  sacrifice  to  yield  a man 
to  a girl  whom  he  loves  better  than  he 
does  you?” 

“How  do  you  know  that  was  true  of 
Tragressor?” 

She  struck  her  crop  sharply  upon  her 
boot.  “Oh,  I know  it.  I know  Rex 
Tragressor.  I know  myself.”  She 
closed  her  eyes.  “There  were  the  battle- 
field, the  long  hospital  nights,  the  glam- 
our of  heroes.  . . . There  were  reports 
of  his  death.  Was  the  shock  so  great  as 
it  should  have  been?  The  thought  oc- 
curred at  the  time.  Should  it  have  van- 
ished so  quickly?  I had  that  thought 
also.  Then  his  return;  there  was  noth- 
ing then  to  consider  but  duty.  . . . 
Now  duty  has  ended.”  She  looked  at 
me.  “Is  it  through  silly  pride  I tell  you 
this?” 

“Silly  nothing!”  I exclaimed.  “I  see. 
He  wasn’t  for  you;  he — ^he — didn’t  meet 
you  intellectually,  or — or — ” I stopped 
abruptly.  “Do  you  know,”  I went  on, 
“I  feel  like  cheering?” 

“Like  cheering?”  She  looked  at  me 
and  then  something  in  my  eyes  made 
her  turn  away,  flushing  vividly,  but 
smiling,  too. 

And  I knew,  knew  as  though  the  in- 
formation were  written  on  the  blue  skies 
in  flaming  gold,  that  some  time,  I didn’t 
know  just  when,  but  some  time,  the  day 
would  come  when  I would  tell  her  why 
I felt  like  cheering — and  that  she  would 
wish  to  hear.  Original  from 
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The  New  Socialist  Alignment 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

Member  of  the  Root  Commission  to  Russia 


E were  Germans  before 
we  were  Socialists,” 
retorted  an  eminent 
Social  Democrat  of 
Germany  when  taunted 
with  the  record  his‘ 
party  has  made  in  the 
last  five  years.  “ A long  time  before,”  he 
might  have  added;  also,  figuratively,  “a 
long  distance.”  The  war  has  been  to  the 
world  a series  of  disillusions,  but  none 
of  them  of  sharper  or  more  painful  mean- 
ing than  when  we  saw  that  all  the  fine 
professions  of  the  German  Socialists  in 
favor  of  peace  and  universal  brotherhood 
were  soluble  at  the  mere  touch  of  the 
imperial  scepter,  waving  to  war. 

Indeed,  in  this  case  the  reality,  which 
most  of  us  have  not  yet  fully  grasped,  is 
still  worse.  When  did  the  war  begin? 
April,  1913;  not  August,  1914,  as  the 
press  always  has  it.  Tne  real  declaration 
of  war  was  made  by  the  German  Reichs- 
tag when  it  struck  observing  Europe 
dumb  and  chill  by  passing  an  extraor- 
dinary war  credit  of  $250,000,000;  and 
to  that  act  of  belligerency  in  a time  of 

grofound  peace  the  Socialists  in  the 
Reichstag  gave  practically  their  support. 
All  men  in  the  world  accustonaed  to 
make  upon  the  day’s  news  an  intelli- 
gent diagnosis  must  have  ga^ed  and 
stared  at  this  portent.  Unless  Germany 
deliberately  planned  now  to  bring  down 
upon  mankind  the  war  her  armament 
had  silently  threatened  these  many  years, 
there  was  no  good  reason  for  this  perilous 
saber-rattling;  certainly  none  appeared 
in  the  state  of  Europe.^  Yet  the  social- 
ists seemed  to  be  for  it;  that  was  the 
incomprehensible  fact.  August  Bebel, 
then  still  active,  was  the  ablest  and  most 
famous  of  their  leaders,  and  criticism 
from  many  lands  seemed  to  goad  him 
into  a defense.  It  was  of  a nature  to 
chill  the  last  hope  in  any  friend  of  peace. 


Two  reasons  he 
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action.  One  was  that  President  Poin- 
care of  France,  who  had  been  but  newly 
elected,  was  a war-like  and  dangerous 
man  and  no  one  could  tell  to  what 
len^hs  he  might  go.  The  other  was  that 
in  the  Balkan  wars  the  Turks,  taught  by 
German  officers,  had  been  beaten  by  the 
Serbians,  taught  by  French.  The  judi- 
cious might  grieve  indeed  when  they 
came  upon  such  an  offering  from  such  a 
source,  and  anybody  able  to  read  might 
see  that  war  was  close  at  hand. 

The  world  had  long  looked  upon  the 
German  Socialists  as  one  of  its  safe- 
guards. It  had  been  told  that  even  if 
the  War  Lord  should  command  to  battle 
the  Socialists  would  not  abate  one  jot  of 
their  faith,  and  affecting  pictures  were 
drawn  of  the  typical  German  Socialist 
folding  his  arms  and  allowing  himself  to 
be  shot  rather  than  obey  his  Kaiser  and 
go  forth  to  shoot  his  brother  proletari- 
ans. Four  millions  was  the  strength  of 
the  German  Socialist  party;  all  opposed 
to  war  and  ready  to  refuse  to  engage  in 
it.  How  then  could  Germany  ever  break 
the  peace  ? Let  her  drill  her  great  armies 
as  she  might  list,  delight  her  rulers  with 
her  far-famed  autumn  maneuvers,  and 
make  the  welkin  and  other  things  ring 
about  the  Mailed  Fist.  The  Social 
Democrats  were  the  sufficient  answer  to 
all  that. 

And  now  it  appeared  to  our  dazed 
senses  that  this  oelief  must  be  surren- 
dered as  but  fantasy.  Now  it  appeared 
that  when  a band  of  jingoes  went  to 
and  fro  beating  the  war  drum  the  So- 
cialists were  as  much  entranced  with  the 
rub-a-dub  as  any  school-boy  of  them  all. 

Either  so  or  they  were  sand-blind  to 
what  other  men  could  see  very  plainly, 
even  men  farther  from  the  stage  and  not 
directly  concerned  in  the  play  there. 
Many  good  men  in  Switzerland,  for  in- 
stance, knew  perfectly  well  what  was 
going  on.  They  did  not  ^ need^an  apos- 
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tolic  revelation  to  understand  that  na- 
tions do  not  adopt  extraordinary  war 
credits  of  $250, 000,000  to  expend  the 
money  on  Sunday-schools.  These  excel- 
lent men,  in  reasonable  alarm,  started 
out  to  se  if  the  world’s  peace  might  not 
still  be  kept.  We  ought  not  to  overlook 
now  what  the  historian  will  probably 
regard  as  the  most  significant  event  of 
the  whole  war  prologue.  The  Swiss  in- 
vited the  radical  members  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  Socialists  and  advanced  lib- 
erals, to  come  to  Berne  for  a friendly, 
informal  conference  that  they  might 
find  a basis  for  common  action  and  avert 
the  coming  storm.  It  was  a kindly  and 
might  have  been  a serviceable  thought, 
but  it  came  to  nothing  for  only  one 
reason  that  the  Swiss  had  overlooked. 
They  believed  that  radicals  everywhere 
were  opposed  to  war  and  ready  to  take 
any  steps  to  prevent  it.  In  this  they 
seemed  to  have  made  no  error  about  the 
French  radicals,  who  came  to  Berne  in 
a body,  and  seemed  but  too  glad  to 
come.  But  when  they  arrived  they  found 
they  had  only  themselves  to  talk  to;  the 
German  radicals  largely  failed  to  re- 
spond. 

Some  minds,  I understand,  are  still 
able  to  cling  to  the  notion  that  in  those 
days  of  fate  the  German  Socialists  were 
the  innocent  dupes  of  a wicked,  designing 
Government  in  which  they  had  placed 
si  beautiful  and  child-like  faith.  The 
suggestion  that  the  skilful  Bebel  and  the 
adroit  Scheidemann  not  once  suspected 
war  to  mean  war,  could  never  appeal 
powerfully,  I should  imagine,  to  the 
adult  mind;  but,  anyway,  the  story  of 
the  collapse  of  the  Berne  conference 
ought  to  give  it  its  quietus.  Y et  it  is  only 
one  of  many  incidents  that  will  never  fit 
with  any  theory  that  the  Socialists  did 
not  know  what  they  were  doing.  I spent 
the  summer  of  1913  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Austria,  and  the  storm  signals  were 
flying  so  plainly  that  even  the  eye  of 
an  alien  visitor  could  hardly  mistake 
them.  A large  part  of  the  German  press, 
flagrantly  led  by  the  journals  that  sup- 
ported the  Pan-Germanic  League,  was 
engaged  in  trying  to  arouse  in  the  Ger- 
man people  a virulent  hatred  of  France. 
The  thing  was  as  open  as  day;  the  cam- 
paign was  deliberate  and  unmistakable; 
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and  any  one  that  read  at  all  could  not 
escape  it. 

A part  of  this  vicious  effort  was  a series 
of  fantastic  tales  of  outrage,  insult,  and 
injury  alleged  to  have  been  suffered  by 
Germans  that  ventured  unattended 
upon  French  soil.  It  was  to  be  noted 
that  all  these  events  were  staged  in 
French  towns  along  the  eastern  part  of 
the  frontier,  a fact  that  I have  since 
pondered  as  not  likely  to  have  been  acci- 
dental. Another  circumstance  that 
might  have  struck  the  least  attentive 
was  that,  although  the  press  described 
events  certainly  calling  for  action  by  the 
Government  of  the  victim,  Berlin  turned 
not  a hand  in  any  of  these  matters. 

The  most  famous  and  successful  of  the 
narratives  was  the  weird  tale  of  Hans 
Muller.  This  was  said  to  be  a poor 
German  boy  who  enlisted  in  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  and  merely  because  of  his 
nationality  was  horribly  tortured  and 
maltreated  until  at  last  he  had  been 
beaten  into  a dying  condition  and  left  to 
rot  upon  the  desert.  The  fire-eating  part 
of  the  German  press  dwelt  upon  all  this 
with  infinite  detail;  one,  I remember, 
going  to  the  length  of  a picture  of  the 
body  of  poor  Hans  abandoned  to  the 
vultures.  A furious  demand  went  up  for 
an  ofiicial  apology  and  reparation  from 
France.  The  wilder  among  the  journals 
were  all  for  an  ultimatum  from  Germany 
that  France  disband  her  Foreign  Legion, 
the  German  ambassador  to  ask  for  his 
passports  within  twenty-four  hours  if 
the  demand  were  not  complied  with. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  equivalent  to 
a declaration  of  war. 

Then  the  whole  story  was  raked  to 
and  fro  by  competent  authority  and 
shown  to  be  a web  of  falsehoods.  There 
had  been  no  Hans  Muller  in  the  Foreign 
Legion;  no  member  of  it,  whether  Ger- 
man or  other,  had  been  persecuted  or 
abused;  none  had  been  left  dying  on  the 
desert.  Journalism  has  not  known 
balder  inventions  or  more  wicked;  the 
whole  thing  must  have  been  the  work  of 
wholly  depraved  minds,  for  it  might 
easily  have  brought  about  a war. 

All  the  other  stories  in  this  category 
made  a similar  record.  It  was  proved  by 
patient  investigation  that  no  German 
woman  had  been  persecuted  at  Lune- 
ville;  that  no  German  traveler  had  been 
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beaten  at  Verdun;  that  no  German 
traveling  salesmen  had  been  mobbed  at 
Nancy.  Yet  the  fire-eating  press  ignored 
all  these  demonstrations  and  continued 
to  print  and  refer  to  the  canards  as  if 
they  were  things  veritable  and  estab- 
lished. What  was  still  more  alarming 
was  the  course  of  the  Socialist  journals. 
It  was  to  have  been  expected,  most  as- 
suredly, that  they  at  least  would  per- 
ceive the  danger  of  such  incendiary  ut- 
terances and  strive  to  counteract  them. 
I was  unable  to  discover  that  any  of 
them  did  so,  or  that  Socialists  as  mdi- 
viduals  were  interesting  themselves  on 
the  side  of  sanity  and  safety,  even  after 
the  jingo  fabrications  had  been  stripped 
bare  and  riddled. 

These  were  ugly  signs,  and,  coupled 
with  the  incessant  beating  of  the  tocsin 
by  the  League,  might  well  fill  with  dis- 
may and  forebodings  every  friend  of 
peace.  The  attitude  of  the  Socialists 
and  their  press  seemed  so  inexplicable 
that  when  I returned  home  I addressed 
to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
fair-minded  of  the  German  Socialists  a 
series  of  inquiries  on  the  subject.  With 
the  prolegomena  appropriate  to  his  posi- 
tion, I asked  him  to  explain,  if  he  would 
be  so  good,  the  course  of  the  Socialists 
in  the  Reichstag;  why  they  had  refused 
or  neglected  to  attend  the  Berne  con- 
ference; why  they  had  made  no  effort 
to  combat  the  war-drum  campaign  of  the 
League  press;  why  the  Socialist  journals 
had  not  printed  the  truth  about  the 
Hans  Muller  fabrication;  why  they  had 
not  overwhelmed  the  war-makers  with 
the  facts  about  the  Luneville  story  and 
other  fictions  of  the  kind;  why  the  mani- 
festly alarming  situation  created  by 
these  fables  had  not  been  denounced  by 
the  Socialist  organizations.  These  in- 
quiries were  sent  through  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Socialist  leader.  I never 
received  a reply. 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  civilized 
world  was  amazed  at  the  spectacle  offered 
by  the  German  Socialists,  ardent  in  the 
support  of  their  Government  in  a wanton 
and  wicked  assault  upon  a small  coun- 
try then  at  peace  w'ith  Germany.  Noth- 
ing more  repugnant  to  the  announced 
principles  of  Socialism  could  be  imagined 
than  the  brigandage  Germany  practised 
uprm  B^l^iiym^  a^j^rman  Socialists 


not  only  acquiesced  in  it,  they  took  a 
hand  in  it.  Instead  of  the  beautiful 
martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  that  we  had  been  promised, 
German  Socialists,  apparently  with  great 
good-will,  seized  arms  and  went  forth  to 
shoot  their  Socialist  comrades  of  Bel- 
gium and  France.  Not  all  of  them  did 
this,  of  course;  we  are  not  to  forget  the 
example  of  Liebknecht  and  his  handful 
of  followers;  but  in  these  cases  the  world 
can  deal  only  wdth  averages,  and  no  one 
can  pretend  that  the  average  German 
Socialist  showed  any  more  hostility  to 
the  war  than  the  veriest  Junker. 

Some  of  them  attempted  to  take  shel- 
ter in  an  ingenious  but  unsubstantial 
plea  that  an  inexorable  necessity  drove 
them  to  the  firing-line.  Civilization, 
they  said,  was  in  danger  from  Russian 
barbarism.  Germany  was  about  to  be 
overrun  by  Russian  hordes.  German 
kultur,  the  real  hope  of  the  world,  was 
in  peril  of  annihilation.  Russia,  envious 
of  German  success,  prosperity,  and  su- 
perior intelligence,  was  about  to  descend 
with  its  vast,  ignorant  millions  upon  a 
defenseless  Fatherland.  Under  these 
conditions  their  duty  was  to  fight.  The 
cause  of  Socialism,  as  of  the  world’s  in- 
tellectual welfare,  demanded  that  the 
invasion  be  stopped;  that  the  Russians, 
standing  now  with  boots  uplifted  to 
trample  out  this  benign  light,  should  be 
driven  back. 

So  to  drive  them  back  and  rescue 
kultur  from  the  threatened  destruction 
by  the  savage  north,  Germany  marched 
due  south,  invaded  Belgium,  and  made 
its  historic  lunge  at  Paris.  It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  these  acute  reasoners 
that  the  world  would  remain  uncon- 
vinced of  their  innocence  when  it  looked 
upon  this  performance.  The  horrors  of 
Aerschot  and  Herve  seemed  to  outsiders 
an  extremely  faulty  answer  to  the  al- 
leged threat  of  Russia.  Moreover,  to 
those  that  knew  the  inside  of  the  Euro- 
pean game  the  excuse  seemed  from  the 
first  no  better  than  a grim  jest.  What- 
ever the  two  Governments  might  pre- 
tend for  gallery  effect,  the  real  Russia 
and  the  real  Germany  were  always  one 
in  sympathy;  the  Kaiser  was  always  the 
Czar’s  dearest  friend.  The  negotiations 
for  a separate  peace,  cut  short  by  the 
Russian  Revolution,  were  the  expression 
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of  the  actual  sentiments  of  mo  sover- 
eigns far  too  niuch  interested  in  uphold- 
ing the  monarchical  principle  to  be 
committed  to  the  “crushing’’  of  any  of 
its  powerful  exponents.  It  was  not  the 
Russian  hordes  that  the  Kaiser  feared; 
it  was  the  rising  tide  of  democracy  in  the 
world,  threatening  to  put  out  of  business 
the  last  of  the  kings. 

But,  aside  from  all  this,  something  oc- 
curred two  and  a half  years  later  that 
caused  this  plea  of  the  German  Socialists 
to  appear  both^  foolish  and  dishonest. 
When  the  Russian  people  arose,  threw 
off  the  blight  of  autocracy,  and  founded 
the  Russian  democracy  the  first  and  Im- 
perative duty  of  the  German  Socialists, 
if  they  were  sincere,  was  to  hail  the  new 
order  with  rejoicing  and  absolutely  to 
refuse  to  fight  against  it.  For  this  there 
were  unassailable  reasons.  The  Russian 
Revolution  was  a great  political  up- 
heaval and  more;  it  was  a great  Social- 
ist triumph.  Almost  all  the  Russian 
Revolutionists  were  Socialists;  they 
adopted  the  Socialist  red  flag  as  the 
national  ensign  of  nw  Russia,  they  or- 
ganized the  first  Socialist  government  in 
the  world.  The  German  Socialists  were 
condemned  out  of  their  own  mouths.  If 
civilization  could  be  in  any  danger  from 
such  Russians  the  whole  Socialist  theory 
was  a menace.  If  the  Socialist  theory 
were  right,  then  the  German  Socialists 
should  oe  fighting  on  the  side  of  new 
Russia,  not  against  it. 

In  truth  the  last  ground  had  been  cut 
from  under  them.  They  had  always 
professed  ardent  admiration  for  political 
democracy.  Here  was  a people  that  had 
won  out  of  tyranny  to  freedom,  and  the 
German  Socialists  now  appeared  in  an 
effort  to  drive  them  back  to  servitude. 
Here  was  flying  at  last  the  red  flag,  the 
symbol  of  tne  Socialist  faith,  the  colors 
of  the  international  brotherhood.  The 
German  Socialists  had  always  professed 
the  utmost  devotion  to  that  flag.  They 
now  appeared  in  the  act  of  making  war 
upon  it,  of  tearing  it  down  that  it  might 
be  supplanted  with  the  old  flag  of  cap- 
italistic despotism.  Before  a movement 
could  endure  an  Inconsistency  so  mon- 
strous as  this  the  world  would  have  to 
lose  all  sense  of  the  congruous  and  the 


just. 

The 
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ears  that  the  Ger- 


man people,  under  the  inspiration  and 
example  of  their  Government,  had  eaten 
of  the  insane  root  of  world  empire,  and 
Socialism  was  no  more  of  a protection 
against  that  poison  than  was  Conserva- 
tism. A long  period  of  success  and  unex- 
ampled development  had  turned  the  Ger- 
man head.  The  Day,  toasted  by  twenty 

{rears  of  German  officers,  had  come  at 
ast;  a wild,  ajluring  dream  of  destiny  to 
be  fulfilled  seized  the  minds  of  millions. 
Socialists  and  others.  This  is  easy  to 
understand,  and  easy  also  to  adjust  to 
the  precepts  of  German  heroes  from 
Frederick  the  Great  to  Bismarck;  but  no 
human  being  can  ever  reconcile  it  with 
the  cornerstone  of  Socialism  or  with 
the  teachings  of  two  generations  of  ad- 
mired Socialist  sages,  mostly  of  German 
birth.  The  great  idea  of  the  extreme, 
doctrinaire  or  Marxian  Socialists  was 
always  that  the  members  of  the  pro- 
letariat of  all  lands  owed  allegiance  and 
loyalty  to  their  class  above  any  country 
or  “capitalistic”  form  of  government. 
“Workers  of  the  world,  unite!”  was  their 
incessant  slogan.  Be  loyal  to  your 
class.  They  preached  what  they  called 
the  class  war  while  they  solemnly  ex- 
horted against  all  other  kinds  of  war- 
fare. Whatever  the  plea  might  be,  all 
wars  between  nations  were  made  by 
and  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  exploiting 
or  capitalist  class.  Fight  everywhere 
against  that  class  and  for  your  owm; 
do  not  think  of  fighting  for  your  country. 
It  means  nothing  to  you;  your  class 
means  everything. 

But  now  It  was  demonstrated  that  the 
first  time  this  doctrine  was  put  to  the 
test,  the  first  time  the  Issue  was  really 
raised  whether  Socialists  should  go  with 
their  country  or  go  with  their  class,  they 
forgot  all  about  both  class  and  revered 
doctrine  and  went  with  their  country. 
And  these  were  the  Socialists  of  whom, 
in  accordance  with  their  pretensions,  the 
most  had  been  expected ! If  the  doctrine 
of  class  loyalty  would  not  work  with 
them  would  it  work  at  all?  Was  it  not 
sufficiently  shown,  for  this  age  and 
probably  for  ages  to  come,  as  no  more 
than  an  agreeable  dream?  Men  had 
not,  after  all,  been  remade;  the  pon- 
derous volunies  of  D<u  Kapital  had  not 
changed  their  essential  impulses.  The 
old  instinct  of  loyalty  to  the  soil  whereon 
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one  was  born  could  not  with  a few  ele- 
nnt  phrases  be  eliminated  from  the 
human  heart.  It  must  be  so,  for  if  any 
Socialists  could  be  thought  to  be  emanci- 
pated from  the  nationalistic  feeling  and 
at  the  same  time  sophisticated  about  the 
adroit  manipulation  of  that  feeling  it 
was  surely  the  German  Socialists,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  so  much  practical 
experience,  who  had  been  so  long  suc- 
cessful in  the  political  held.  And  yet 
what  they  called  the  “capitalistic” 
press  of  their  country,  and  the  worst 
part  of  that  press,  had  but  to  call  to 
them  with  some  faked-up  stories  of  in- 
wlt  and  some  cheap  appeals  to  patriot- 
ism and  they  turned  Chauvinists  like  the 
rest! 

_ I am  not,  however,  interested  in  in- 
dicting the  German  Socialists,  but  in 
trying  to  estimate  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  all  this  upon  the  Socialist  movement 
of  the  world.  Before  the  war  the  organ- 
ized part  of  that  movement  was  dom- 
inated ^ Germans  and  German  influ- 
ence. That  kind  of  domination  will 
never  be  possible  again.  In  the  old  days 
the  German  Socialists  used  to  bring  to 
the  triennial  International  Socialist  Con- 
gress a spirit  of  prideful  arrogance  that 
other  delegates  often  found  extremely 
indigestible.  The  Germans  usually  made 
plain,  and  without  excessive  suavity,  their 
view  of  the  movement,  which  was  that  of 
proprietorship.  Representation  in  the 
Congress  is  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  Socialist  votes  cast  at  the  last  preced- 
ing national  election.  This  gave  to  the 
German  Socialists,  who  had  cast  all  these 
millions  of  votes  and  won  all  these  seats 
in  the  Reichstag,  a great  numerical  ad- 
vantage and  the  authority  of  success. 

Another  reason  for  their  masterful 
attitude  was  their  impression  that 
Socialism  was  a product  of  the  Father- 
land,  a thing  “made  in  Germany,”  like 
a brand  of  cutlery  or  half  hose.  Karl 
Marx  was  a German  Jew;  most  of  the 
eminent  writers  on  Socialism  had  been 
Germans;  the  rest  of  the  Socialist  world 
was  peopled  wjth  novices  and  persons  in 
pupilage  who  it  was  quite  preposterous 
to  think  were  capable  of  any  real  ac- 
quaintance with  the  arcana  of  the 
science.  The  Germans  at  the  Congress 
usually  had  their  way  about  everything. 
In  yiew^p^^^^fai^l^entioned  in  the 


foregoing  pages  it  is  dear  enough  that 
hereafter,  if  there  continues  to  be  any 
omanized  international  movement,  they 
will  be  in  a very  different  position  in 
re^rd  to  it. 

This  is  to  say  nothing  of  another  and 
obvious  influence  that  will  be  at  work 
to  quiet  them,  provided,  as  before,  there 
is  any  such  organization  as  we  used 
to  know.  The  easy  supposition  is  in 
some  quarters  that  when  the  war  is 
over  all  the  existing  animosities  will  be 
as  if  they  had  never  been,  and  delegates 
from  all  nations  will  meet  together  in 
oblivious  harmony.  This  may  be  right, 
but  an  incredulous  world  will  have  to 
be  shown  about  it.  Moreover,  while 
there  may  be  English  Socialists  that  will 
take  the  chance  of  sitting  at  an  Inter- 
national Congress  by  the  side  of  a man 
that  pointed  a rifle  at  the  heart  of  Edith 
Cavell,.and  French  Socialists  wiling  to 
go  cheek  by  jowl  with  apologists  for 
what  happened  at  Senlis  and  Lille,  some- 
thing else  is  to  be  reckoned  with,  and 
that  is  the  feelings  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  workers  in  England  and  France. 
What  the  rank  and  file  of  English 
workers  think  about  a show  of  tender 
amity  and  warm  regard  for  Germany 
they  have  made  fairly  well  known,  and 
the  chance  is  small  that  their  views  wrill 
change  much  in  this  generation;  Ger- 
man air  raiders  and  submarines  have 
attended  to  all  that.  But  the  most 
important  phase  of  the  matter  still  re- 
mains. Socialism’s  advance  (outside  of 
International  Congresses)  is  supposed  to 
be  through  the  conversion  of  the  prole- 
tariat. The  small  chance  it  will  have 
with  the  English  proletariat  if  English 
Socialists  meet  on  terms  of  cordiality 
with  the  men  that  killed  Captain  Fryatt, 
let  us  say,  while  the  German  Socialists 
continue  their  ardent  support  of  German 
autocracy,  is  apparent.  We  are  to  re- 
member that  almost  every  other  nation 
that  has  been  at  war  with  Germany  has 
cases  like  that  of  Captain  Fryatt.  It  is 
contrary  to  human  nature  that  these 
things  should  be  wiped  in  an  instant  and 
as  with  a sponge  from  the  memories  of 
men. 

No  International  Socialist  Congress 
has  been  held  since  Copenhagen,  1910. 
One  was  due  at  Vienna,  in  191^,  but  the 
Viennese,  because  of  local  5 difficulties, 
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asked  for  a year’s  postponement,  and  then 
the  war  broke  out  a few  days  before  the 
Congress  was  to  assemble.  It  is  planned 
to  call  a Congress  as  soon  as  peace  may 
be  declared.  Delegates,  no  doubt,  will 
be  sent  from  many  countries,  but  the 
hope  that  the  division  in  the  movement 
can  be  healed  or  the  old  conditions 
restored  is  manifestly  a dream. 

It  is  not  alone  that  men  do  not  so 
readily  forget,  nor  that  in  the  supreme 
crisis  of  the  movement  the  German 
Socialists  turned  against  the  faith  they 
had  embraced.  Besides  these  dividing 
influences  the  war  has  revealed  two  ir- 
reconcilable conceptions  of  Socialist 
theory  and  activities. 

I think  something  of  the  kind  was 
indicated  even  before  the  war;  at  the 
Stuttgart  Congress  of  1907,  for  instance, 
in  the  sharp  clash  between  the  Germans 
on  one  side  and  the  French  and  Italians 
on  the  other.  Heedful  men  might  have 
seen  even  then  that  racial  diflPerences  so 
vital  would  be  likely  to  show  with  more 
emphasis  on  a greater  occasion.  The 
French  and  Italians  appeared  with  an 
idealistic  conception  of  Socialism;  the 
Germans  with  one  wholly  materialistic. 
These  things  will  not  cohere.  The  Ger- 
mans have  always  looked  upon  Socialism 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  stomach. 
It  was  a thing  to  All  bellies,  not  to  gratify 
the  yearnings  of  the  race  for  freedom  and 
intellectual  expansion.  Any  view  but 
the  materialistic  was  called  by  German 
authorities  ** unscientific”  and  sourly 
frowned  upon.  But  this,  of  course, 
brings  us  once  more  against  the  old  rock 
of  national  or  racial  instinct.  Socialism 
can  advance  in  the  world  only  by  win- 
ning the  support  at  the  polls  of  peoples 
that  have  at  least  some  measure  of 
electoral  freedom.  Such  people  will  not 
be  won  by  what  is  inherently  repugnant 
to  them,  and  a theory  of  bald  material- 
ism without  a touch  of  the  ideal  will 
never  appeal  much  to  Frenchmen,  Ital- 
ians, or  Americans.  There  must  be  more 
involved  than  plenty  of  Wienenourst. 
This  is  one  reason  why  Socialism  has 
made  so  little  progress  in  this  country. 
It  has  been  presented  to  the  American 
voter  always  in  its  uncouth  German 
garb,  and  he  has  not  cared  for  it  in  that 
attire  &nd  never  will. 

We  a^j^^em^^r,  further,  that  the 


war  is  exceedingly  likely  to  bring  about 
a ^reat  spiritual  uprising  in  the  world; 
if  It  does  not,  indeed,  it  will  have  been 
fought  largely  in  vain.  The  ideal,  which 
is  the  only  real,  will  occupy  a larger 
share  of  men’s  thoughts  than  ever  before. 
It  is  unlikely  that  ^e  German  Socialists 
will  abandon  a conception  to  which  they 
have  been  so  thoroughly  committed  and 
one  so  consonant  with  national  instincts, 
but  if  they  do  not  the  greater  part  of 
the  Socialist  movement  of  the  world  will 
probably  take  its  way  without  much 
re^rd  to  them,  whether  here  or  abroad. 

The  war  has  taught  some  other  les- 
sons, or  should  have  taught  them,  to 
those  capable  of  being  instructed.  One 
is  that  this  world  cannot  be  remade  in  a 
minute.  There  are  now  neither  trum- 
pets nor  soap-box  orators,  however  ex- 

Eert  in  vocalism,  that  can  in  an  instant 
low  down  the  walls  of  Jericho.  The 
New  Day  for  which  Socialists  look  will 
not  arrive  with  a bound,  but  come  as  the 
product  of  evolution  and  changing  con- 
ditions. . To  preach  the  impossible  view 
of  the  Socialist  doctrine  merely  discredits 
what  is  sound.  The  generality  of  men  is 
much^  tod  sane  to  believe  that^  the 
American  people,  let  us  say,  will  arise  of 
a morning,  overturn  the  present  business 
and  social  system  and  by  noon  have  the 
co-operative  commonwealth  swinging 
harmoniously  down  the  ringing  grooves 
of  time.  These  things  do  not  happen. 
In  former  days  when  one  had  a glimpse 
of  this  truth  the  custom  was  to  assure 
him  that  the  tactic  was  good  because  by 
demanding  a great  deal  we  achieved  a 
part.  “ By  demanding  revolution  we  get 
reform,”  Keir  Hardie  was  wont  to  say. 
It  does  not  now  appear  so.  In  this  coun- 
try, at  least,  by  talking  mirage  you 
merely  waste  time. 

The  war  has  shown  that  neither  this 
nor  that  other  once  favorite  Socialist 
method  of  kicking  ever>'body  in  the  face 
is  the  best  way.  Americans  will  not 
rapturously  welcome  the  idea  that  they 
must  ouarrel  with  every  man  that  owns 
more  than  one  shirt.  If  they  go  into  the 
subject  at  all,  they  are  usually  too  wise 
to  believe  that  all  men  that  have  money 
are  thieves  and  all  that  have  not  are 
angels.  They  will  freely  admit  that  the 
existing  system  works  great  injustice 
and  ought  to  be  changed^rbut  they  do 
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not  see  how  it  is  to  be  changed  by  per- 
sonal abuse  of  its  supposed  beneficiaries, 
who  are  also  oftentimes  its  victims. 

Heretofore  we  have  had  in  the  United 
States  this  most  singular  condition  of  a 
larger  Socialist  sentiment  than  exists  in 
any  other  country  and  a smaller  repre- 
sentation of  it  in  the  recognized  Socialist 
niovement.  With  the  essentials  of  So- 
cialism almost  everybody  in  the  United 
States,  aside  from  our  near-aristocrats, 
is  in  sympathy.  The  charge  involved 
may  not  be  designated  to  them  by  any 
Socialist  label,  but  they  are  of  its  faith 
nevertheless.  Most  men  that  accepted 
the  idea  shied  from_  any  connection  with 
the  Socialist  organization  because  in  its 
methods  and  make-up  it  seemed  alien, 
fanatical,  and  unworkable  on  this  soil. 
You  can  never  get  very  far  in  this  coun- 
try with  a political  party  whose  mem- 
bers call  one  another  “comrade,”  are 
bound  by  iron-clad  regulations  to  sur- 
render their  judgment  at  the  polls  to  a 
committee  of  gentlemen  witn  unpro- 
nounceable names  and  a tangled  dialect, 
and  observe  a sign-manual  after  the 
manner  of  a secret  society.  The  Amer- 
ican voter  does  not  understand  these 
things,  never  will,  and  does  not  care  to. 

Hitherto  the  organized  Socialist  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  has  been 
German  made  and  adjusted  to  the  Ger- 
man psychology.  The  war  made  the 
final  showing  of  this  fact  when  it  re- 
vealed a majority  of  the  American 
Socialist  party  as  preferring  the  cause  of 
Germany  to  the  survival  of  Socialism  in 
Russia.  Like  their  eminent  leader,  they 
were  Germans  before  they  were  Social- 
ists— or  anything  else.  It  would  be 
absurdjto  suppose  that  Americans,  aware 
of  the  American  psychology  and  Amer- 
ican conditions,  could  work  again  with 
an  element  whose  loyalty  to  the  country 
of  their  origin  went  beyond  all  loyalty  to 
the  country  they  had  sworn  to  support 
as  much  as  it  went  beyond  their  devo- 
tion to  Socialist  principles.  The  Inter- 
national Socialist  organization  will  be 
steered  whither  the  men  in  charge  of  it 
may  direct;  it  will  no  longer  express  the 
Socialist  movement.  When  we  remem- 
ber that  two  months  of  the  war  moved 
Great  Britain  farther  and  faster  to 
Socialism  than  forty  years  of  argument 
and  disquisition  had  moved  it,  the  utility 
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of  the  old  device  of  trying  to  convert 
the  converted  doesn’t  seem  impressive. 
Great  changes  are  impending  when  the 
war  shall  end,  the  greatest  the  world  has 
known  and  the  most  valuable  to  its 
peace  and  happiness,  but  the  organized 
efforts  of  theorists  and  long-distance 
disputants  will  probably  have  little  to 
do  with  these  transformations. 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  Socialist 
machine  takes  on  some  temporary  bulk 
and  makes  some  additional  noise  because 
of  passing  sympathy  with  it  from  ex- 
treme pro-Germans  and  from  pacifists 
in  whom  the  faculty  of  co-ordination  is 
lacking;  but  these  are  but  spasmodic 
manifestations  and  without  significance. 
Probably  few  of  the  pro-Germans, 
brewers,  and  afflicted  pacifists  that  have 
joined  themselves  this  last  year  to  the 
American  Socialist  party  have  the  least 
knowledge  of  or  interest  in  the  principles 
of  Socialism;  probably  many  of  them 
would  be  horribly  shocked  at  the  slight- 
est likelihood  of  the  success  of  those 
principles.  German  sympathies  and 

Eacifism  run  mad  have  made  strange 
edfellows;  also  the  pro-German  feeling 
has  driven  many  indoctrinated  Social- 
ists far  from  the  ancient  moorings.  A 
cardinal  article  of  faith  with  these  used 
to  be  that  the  Socialists  wanted  no  votes 
except  those  of  men  convinced  of  the 
Socialist  creed.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  an- 
other illustration  of  the  rather  discon- 
certing discovery  with  which  I started. 
The  old  racial  or  nationalistic  instinct 
is  stronger  than  we  had  fondly  believed. 
The  wing  of  the  Socialist  party  that  has 
taken  a position  against  the  Government 
in  the  war  is  chiefly  of  German  or  Jewish 
origin,  and  with  many  Jews  the  inborn 
feeling  of  hatred  against  Russia  seems 
to  be  unconquerable  even  when  the 
hideous  old  Russian  autocracy  has  fallen 
before  new-born  democracy. 

In  such  conditions,  a philosophical 
view  of  the  future  of  Socialism  m the 
United  States  is  that  it  will  be  a progress 
in  fact  but  not  in  name.  Many  of  the 
fundamental  things  contended  for  by  the 
Socialists  will  come  now  by  evolution 
and  changed  conditions.  The  Utopia 
may  still  be  far  off,  but  by  different 
designations  the  practical  essence  of  the 
Socialistic  doctrine  cannot  be  averted. 
These  changes  will  probably  be  with  as 
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little  reference  to  onanizations  as  to  him 
of  the  soap-box.  If  a party  that  in  a 
time  of  war  and  national  emergency 
deliberately  sets  itself  against  the  coun- 
try and  the  Government  could  be  much 
of  a factor  in  the  political  held  the  Amer- 
ican voter  would  have  to  be  remade,  and 
the  Socialist  party  of  the  United  States 
was  sufficiently  handicapped  even 
before  its  recent  adventures  in  dis- 
loyalty. 

This  country  has  had  no  monopoly^  of 
the  disillusion  process.  The  same  thing 
has  been  at  work  abroad.  Even  the 
German  party  is  now  hopelessly  split. 
In  Great  Britain,  H.  M.  Hyndman,  the 
veteran  and  pioneer  of  the  British  So- 
cialist movement,  for  many  years  its 
ablest  champion,  has  withdrawn  from 
the  regular  organization  and  formed  a 
new  association  similar  in  purpose  to  the 
new  Socialist  union  in  America.  . In 
Great  Britain,  as  here,  it  was  the  war 
that  precipitated  the  division.  Mr. 
Hyndman  and  his  friends  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  war  had  been  forced  upon 
the  world  by  Germany,  that  the  real 
issue  was  between  autocracy  and  de- 
mocracy, that  if  autocracy  should  win 
the  very  foundations  of  Socialist  hope 
would  be  swept ^ away,  that  without 
democracy  Soaalism  would  be  impossi- 


ble and  unthinkable,  and  that  as  autoc- 
racy made  the  attack  the  duty  of  every 
Socialist  was  to  give  himself  to  democ- 
racy’s defense,  the  element  in  Great 
Britain  that  does  not  sympathize  with 
him  has  made  no  good  answer  to  these 
propositions.  It  seems  to  have  cast  out 
the  Hyndman  thesis  merely  on  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  war  is  to  be  opposed 
no  matter  how  it  comes  about,  for  what 
ideal  of  freedom  or  defense  it  may  be 
waged,  or  what  may  be  the  conse- 
quences of  victory  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  There  are  optimists,  of  course, 
that  think  this  split  may  be  healed,'  but 
the  hope  is  probably  baseless. 

It  IS  also  immaterial.  In  Great 
Britain  as  in  America  and  some  other 
countries  the  attempt  to  found  a kind  of 
Socialist  sect,  bitter  of  countenance  and 
fanatical  of  creed,  was  always  a failure 
and  always  would  be.  A wall  of  alien 
methods  long  blocked  the  progress  of 
social  reform.  The  war  has  broken  a 
way  through  it  and  indicated  industrial 
democracy  as  a nearly  attainable  goal. 
Some  persons,  undoubtedly,  will  con- 
tinue to  try  to  pass  through  the  wall  by 
butting  at  it,  but  this  would  seem  to  be 
an  overrated  pleasure  and  unattractive 
to  men  not  so  much  interested  in  ortho- 
doxy as  in  results. 


The  Cup 

BY  SARA  TEASDALE 

I CANNOT  die  who  drink  delight 
1 From  the  cup  of  the  crescent  moon. 
And  hungrily,  as  men  eat  bread. 

Love  the  scented  nights  of  June. 

The  rest  may  die — but  is  there  not 
Some  shining,  strange  escape  for  me. 
Who  found  in  Beauty  the  bright  wine 
Of  immortality? 
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De  Vilmarte’s  Luck 


BY  MARY  HEATON  FORSE 


)HAT  Hazelton’s  friends 
called  his  second  man- 
ner had  for  a mother 
despair,  and  for  a father 
irony,  and  for  a god- 
mother necessity.  It 
_ _ leaped  into  his  mind 

full-grown,  charged  with  the  vitality  of 
his  bitterness. 

Success  had  always  been  scratching  at 
Hazelton’s  door,  and  then  hurrying  past. 
The  world  had  always  been  saying  to 
him,  “Very  well,  very  well  indeed;  just 
a little  bit  better  and  you  shall  have  the 
recognition  that  should  be  yours.” 
Patrons  came  and  almost  bought  pict- 
ures. He  was  accepted  only  to  be  hung 
so  badly  that  his  singing  color  was  lost 
on  the  sky-line.  Critics  would  infuriate 
him  by  telling  him  that  he  had  almost — 
almost,  mind  you — painted  the  impossi- 
ble; that  his  painting  was  what  they 
called  “a  little  too  blond.” 

How  Hazelton  hated  that  insincere 
phrase  which  meant  nothing,  for,  as  he 
explained  to  Dumont  the  critic,  as  they 
sat  outside  the  Cafe  de  la  Rotonde  after 
their  return  from  the  Salon,  Nature  was 
blond — what  else?  He,  Dumont,  came 
from  the  Midi,  didn’t  he?  Well,  then, 
he  knew  what  sunshine  was!  How  could 
paint  equal  the  color  of  a summer’s  day, 
the  sun  shining  on  the  flesh  of  a blond 
woman,  a white  dress  against  a white 
wall?  Blond?  Because  he  loved  the 
vitality  of  light  they  wanted  him  to  dip 
his  brush  in  an  ink-pot — hein?  Dumont 
would  be  pleased  if  he  harked  back  to 
the  gloom  of  the  old  Dutch  school,  or  if 
he  imitated  the  massed  insincerities  of 
Boecklen,  Hazelton  opined  from  the 
depths  of  his  scorn. 

Dumont  poised  himself  for  flight  on 
the  edge  of  his  hard  metal  chair.  He 
was  bored,  but  he  had  to  admit  that  if 
ever  Hazelton  was  justified  in  bitterness 
it  was  to-day  when,  after  a long  search 
through  the  miles  of  canvases,  he  had 
finally  discovered  his  two  pictures  hung 
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in  such  a position  as  to  be  as  effective  as 
two  white  spots.  He  escaped,  leaving 
Hazelton  hunched  over  the  table,  his 
forceful,  pugnacious,  red  countenance 
contrasting  oddly  with  the  subtle  anemia 
of  his  absinthe.  He  was  followed  by 
Hazelton’s  choleric  shouts,  which  in- 
formed him  that  he,  Hazelton,  could 
paint  with  mud  for  a medium  if  he  chose. 

His  profession  of  art  critic  had  accus- 
tomed Dumont  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
artistic  temperament,  and  he  thought  no 
more  of  Hazelton  until  he  ran  into  him 
some  ten  days  later.  There  was  malice  in 
Hazelton’s  small,  brilliant  eyes,  and  an  air 
of  suppressed  triumph  in  his  muscular, 
deep-cnested  figure.  His  face  was  red, 
partly  from  living  out  of  doors  and  part- 
ly frorn  drink.  He  rolled  as  he  walked, 
not  quite  like  a bear  and  not  quite  like 
a seafaring  man — a vigorous,  pugnacious 
person  whose  vehement  greeting  made 
Dumont  apprehensive  until  he  glanced 
at  Hazelton’s  hands,  which  were  reas- 
suringly small. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “you  remember  our 
conversation?  It  was  the  parent,  my 
dear  Dumont,  of  dead-sea  fruit  of  the 
most  mature  variety.”  Hazelton  con- 
sidered this  a joke,  and  laughed  at  it 
with  satisfaction.  He  was  very  much 
pleased  with  himself. 

Dumont  went  with  Hazelton  to  his 
studio.  On  Hazelton’s  easel  was  a pict- 
ure of  dark,  wind-swept  trees  beaten  by 
a storm.  They  silhouetted  themselves 
against  a sinister  and  menacing  sky.  The 
thing  was  full  of  violence  and  fury,  it 
was  drenched  with  wet  and  blown  with 
wind. 

“Who  did  this?”  asked  Dumont.  “It 
is  magnificent!” 

“You  like  it?”  asked  Hazelton,  in- 
credulously. And  then  he  repeated  him- 
self, changing  his  accent,  “You  like  it, 
Dumont?’* 

“Certainly  I like  it,”  Dumont  an- 
swered, a trifle  stiffly.  “There  is  vitality, 
form,  color!  Because  you  are  not  happ’ 
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unless  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a sun- 
bath, at  least  permit  others  to  vary 
their  moods.” 

At  this  Hazelton  burst  into  loud 
laughter. 

“You  amuse  yourself,”  Dumont  ob- 
served, but  Hazelton  continued  to  laugh 
uproariously,  shaking  his  wide  shoulders. 

“Do  you  know  the  name  of  that 
picture?  The  name  of  that  pi^ure  is 
* La  Guigne  Noire' — I painted  it  from 
the  depths  of  my  bad  luck.” 

*‘Hein?”  said  Dumont.  “ You  painted 
thayjicture?” 

“This  picture — if  you  call  it  that — I 
painted.” 

“I  call  it  a picture,”  Dumont  asserted, 
dryly. 

“I  call  it  a practical  joke,”  said  Hazel- 
ton. “One  does  not  paint  pictures  with 
the  tongue  in  one’s  cheek.  I know  how 
one  paints  pictures.” 

“How  one  paints  pictures  makes  no 
difference,”  Dumont  replied,  impatient- 
ly. “Who  cares  if  you  had  your  tongue 
in  your  cheek?  You  had  your  brush 
in  your  hand.  The  result  is  that 
which  matters.  This  work  has  complete- 
ness.” 

Hazelton  slapped  his  thigh  with  a 
mighty  blow.  “Mon  Dieu!”  he  cried. 
“ If  this  fools  you,  there  are  others  it  will 
fool  as  well — and  I need  the  money  I 
And  from  that  bubbling  artesian  well 
from  which  this  sprang  I can  see  a 
million  others  like  it — like  it,  but  not 
like  it.  Heiriy  mon  vieux?  Come,  come, 
my  child,  to  Mercier’s,  who  will  sell  it 
for  me.  The  day  of  glory  has  arrived!” 

A sardonic  malice  sparkled  on  Hazel- 
ton’s  ugly  face,  and  his  nose,  which 
jutted  out  with  a sudden  truculency,  was 
redder  than  ever.  He  took  the  picture 
up  and  danced  solemnly  around  the 
studio. 

It  was  in  this  indecorous  fashion,  to 
the  echo  of  Hazelton’s  bitter  laughter, 
that  his  second  manner  was  born,  and 
that  he  achieved  his  first  success,  for  his 
second  manner  was  approved  by  the 
public. 

Three  years  went  past.  Hazelton  was 
medaled.  He  was  well  hung  now,  he 
sold  moderately,  but  he  never  sold  the 
work  which  he  respected.  At  last  his 
constant  failure  with  what  he  called 
“his  own  pictures”  had  made  him  so 


sensitive  that  he  no  longer  exposed 
them. 

Hazelton’s  position  was  that  of  the 
parent  in  the  old-fashioned  fairy  tale 
who  had  two  children,  one  beautiful  and 
dark-haired,  whom  he  despised  and  ill- 
treated  and  made  work  that  the  child 
of  light  might  thrive.  That,  in  his  good- 
tempered  moments,  was  how  he  ex- 
plained the  matter  to  his  friends. 

Dumont  explained  to  Hazelton  that 
he  had  two  personalities  and  that  he  had 
no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  this  second 
and  subjective  one,  even  though  he  had 
discovered  it  by  chance  and  in  a moment 
of  mockery. 

“You  have  an  artistic  integrity  that  is 
proof  even  against  yourself,”  was  his 
analysis. 

The  insistence  of  the  public  and  of 
Dumont,  in  whose  critical  judgment  he 
had  believed,  gave  him  sometning  like 
respect  for  his  foster-child.  His  belief 
in  his  judgment  was  subtly  undermined. 

“I  shall  leave  you,”  he  told  Dumont. 
“I  shall  secrete  myself  in  the  country 
undefiled  by  the  artist’s  paint-brush 
and  there  I will  paint  a chef  d* oeuvre  en- 
titled ‘Le  Mai  du  Ventre.’  On  its  pro- 
ceeds I will  return  to  my  blond.” 

While  engaged  on  this  work,  which 
later  became  Hazelton’s  most  successful 
picture,  Hazelton  met  Raoul  de  Vil- 
marte.  This  young  man  was  a poor 
ainter,  but  a delightful  companion,  and 
e endeared  himself  to  Hazelton  at  once 
by  his  naive  enthusiasm  for  Hazelton’s 
former  pictures. 

“What  grace  they  had — ^what  beauty 
—what  light!  What  an  extraordinary 
irony  that  you  should  throw  away  a gitt 
that  I should  so  have  cherished!”  he 
exclaimed. 

His  words  were  to  Hazelton  like  rain 
to  a dying  plant.  He  stopped  work  on 
“Le  Mai  du  Ventre,”  and  began  to 
paint  to  “ suit  himself”  again.  He  had  a 
childish  delight  in  surprising  De  Vil- 
marte  with  his  new  picture. 

“Why,  why,”  cried  his  new  friend, 
“do  you  permit  yourself  to  bury  this 
supreme  talent?  No  one  has  painted 
sunlight  as  well!  Compared  with  this, 
darkness  enshrouds  the  canvases  of  all 
other  masters!  Why  do  you  not  claim 
your  position  as  the  apostle  of  light?” 

Hazelton  explained  that  critics  and 
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die  public  had  forced  these  canvases 
into  obscurity. 

“Another  name  signed  to  them — a 
Frenchman  preferably — and  we  might 
hear  a different  story,”  he  added. 

A sudden  idea  came  to  De  Vilmarte. 
“Listen!”  he  said.  “I  have  exposed 
nothing  for  two  years.  Indeed,  I have 
been  doubtful  as  to  whether  I should 
expose  again.  I know  well  enough  that 
were  my  family  unknown  and  were  not 
certain  members  of  the  jury  my  masters, 
and  others  friends  of  my  family,  I might 
never  have  been  accepted  at  all — it  has 
been  a sensitive  point  with  me.  Un- 
fortunately, my  mother  and  my  friends 
believe  me  to  be  a genius — ” 

“Well?”  said  Hazelton,  seeii^  some 
plan  moving  darkly  through  De  Vil- 
marte’s  talk. 

“Well,”  said  De  Vilmarte,  slowly, 
“we  might  |^ay  a joke  upon  the  critics 
of  France.  There  is  a gap  between  this 
and  my  work — immeasurable — one  I 
could  never  bridge — and  yet  it  is  plausi- 
ble— ” He  glanced  from  a sketch  of  his 
he  was  carrying  to  Hazelton’s  picture. 

Hazelton  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
Compared,  a gulf  was  there,  fixed,  un- 
bridgable,  and  yet — He  twisted  his 
small,  nervous  hands  together.  Malice 
sparkled  from  his  eyes. 

“It  is  plausible!”  he  agreed.  He  held 
out  his  hand.  A sparkle  of  his  malice 
gjeamed  in  De  Vilmarte’s  pale  eyes. 
They  said  no  more.  They  shook  hands. 
Later  it  seemed  to  Hazelton  the  ulti- 
mate irony  that  they  should  have  en- 
tered into  their  sinister  alliance  with 
levity. 

The  second  phase  of  the  joke  seemed 
as  little  menacing.  You  can  imagine  the 
three  of  them  outside  the  Rotonde, 
Hazelton  and  De  Vilmarte  listening  to 
Dumont’s  praise  of  De  Vilmarte’s  pict- 
ure. You  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
cynicism,  of  disillusion,  that  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  two  farceurs.  De  Vil- 
marte’s picture  had  been  accepted,  hung 
well,  then  medaled.  The  critics  had 
acclaimed  him! 

They  sat  there  delicately  baiting  Du- 
mont, bound  together  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  had  against  the  world — for 
they,  and  they  alone,  knew  the  stuff  of 
which  fame  is  made.  They  were  in  the 
position  of  the  pessimist  who  has  proof 
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of  hfs  pessimism.  No  one  really  believes 
the  world  as  bad  as  he  pretends,  and 
here  De  Vilmarte  and  Hazelton  had 
roof  of  their  most  ignoble  suspicions; 
ere  was  the  corroding  knowledge  that 
Raoul’s  position  and  popularity  could 
achieve  -the  recognition  denied  to  an 
unknown  man.  He  was  French,  and  on 
the  inside,  and  Hazelton  was  a foreigner 
and  on  the  outside. 

“Well,”  said  Raoul,  when  Dumont 
had  left  them,  “we  have  a fine  gape  to 
spring  on  them,  hein?  It’s  going  to  cost 
me  something.  My  mother  is  charmed 
— she  will  take  it  rather  badly,  I am 
afraid.” 

“Well,  why  should  she  take  it?” 
asked  Hazelton,  after  a pause.  “Why 
should  we  share  our  joke  with  all  the 
world  ?” 

“You  mean?”  asked  Raoul. 

It  was  then  that  the  voice  of  fate 
spoke  through  Hazelton. 

“You  can  have  the  picture,”  he  said, 
jerking  his  big  head  impatiently. 

“ Do  you  mean  that  I can  have  it — to 
keep  ?” 

“^Have  it  if  you  like.  Money  and 
what  money  buys  is  all  I want  from  now 
on,”  said  Hazelton,  and  he  shook  his 
shoulders  grossly  and  sensually  while  his 
nervous  hands,  the  hands  whose  work 
the  picture  was,  twisted  themselves  as 
though  in  agonized  protest. 

Hazelton  went  back  to  his  studio  and 
stood  before  his  blond  pictures,  the  chil- 
dren of  his  heart.  It  was  already  eve- 
ning, but  they  shone  out  in  the  dim 
light.  He  was  a little  tipsy. 

“So,”  he  said  to  them — “so  all  these 
years  you  have  deceived  me,  as  many 
a man  has  been  deceived  before  by  his 
beloved.  Your  flaunting  smiles  made 
me  think  you  were  what  you  are  not. 
Dumont  was  right — my  foster-child  is 
better  than  you,  for  she  made  her  way 
alone  and  without  favor.  I tried  to 
think  I had  painted  the  impossible. 
Light  is  beyond  me.  Why  should  I 
think  I could  paint  light?  I am  a child 
of  darkness  and  misfortune.  I know 
who  my  beloved  is.  You  shall  no  longer 
work  to  support  your  sister!” 

“What  are  you  doing came  his 
wife’s  querulous  voice.  “Talking  and 
mumbling  to  yourself  before  your  pictures 
in  the  dark?  Are  you  drunk  again 
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Some  months  passed  before  De*ViI- 
marte  and  Hazelton  met  again.  They 
ran  into  each  other  on  the  comer  of  the 
Boulevard  Raspail  and  the  Boulevard 
du  Montparnasse. 

“Hey!  What  are  you  doing  so  far 
from  home?’’  cried  Hazelton.  ♦ 

“Looking  for  you.’’ 

“I  was  going  to  you,”  Hazelton  ac- 
knowledged. 

They  stared  at  each  other  scrutiniz- 
ingly,  each  measuring  the  other  with 
dawning  distrust.  Each  waited. 

“Let  us  go  to  the  Rotonde,”  Hazelton 
suggested. 

Tney  talked  of  other  things,  each 
waiting  for  the  other  to  begin.  Hazelton 
had  the  most  resistance;  he  had  flipped 
a penny  as  to  whether  he  should  go  to 
seek  De  Vilmarte,  but  De  Vilmarte  had 
made  his  decision  with  anguish.  It  was 
he  who  Anally  said : 

“You  know — about  the  matter  of  the 
picture — my  mother  is  quite  frantic 
about  my  success.  She  is  failing — ” 

“Toe!*'  cried  Hazelton.  “My  poor 
wife  has  to  go  to  the  hospital.” 

“Nothing  to  do,  I know,”  said  De 
Vilmarte,  looking  away  diffidently,  “ but 
for  one’s  mother — ” 

“ But  for  one’s  wife,”  Hazelton  capped 
him,  genially.  “An  aged  mother  and  a 
sick  wife,  and  a joke  on  the  world  shared 
between  two  friends — What  will  a man 
not  do  for  his  sick  wife  and  for  his  aged 
mother!” 

A little  shiver  of  cold  disgust  ran  over 
Raoul.  For  the  first  time  he  felt  a 
vague  antipathy  for  Hazelton,  his  neck 
was  so  short  and  he  rolled  his  big  head 
in  such  a preposterous  fashion. 

They  said  good-by,  Hazelton’s  swag- 
ger, De  Vilmarte’s  averted  eyes  betray- 
ing their  guilty  knowledge  that  they 
had  bpught  and  sold  things  that  should 
not  be  for  sale. 

Just  how  it  came  to  be  a settled  affair 
neither  De  Vilmarte  nor  Hazelton  could 
have  told.  Now  an  exhibition  occurred 
for  which  De  Vilmarte  needed  a pict- 
ure; now  Hazelton  dogged  by  his  need 
of  money  would  come  to  him.  Hazel- 
ton’s  wife  was  always  ailing.  Her 
beauty  and  her  disposition  had  been 
undermined  by  ill  health  and  self-indul- 
gence, and  he  was  one  of  those  men 
temperamentally  in  debt  and  always 


on  the  edge  of  being  sued  or  dispos- 
sessed. 

But  in  Hazelton’s  brain  a fantastic 
and  mad  sense  of  rivalry  grew.  He  had 
transferred  his  affection  to  his  darker 
mood.  Every  notice  of  De  Vilmarte’s 
name  rankled  in  his  mind.  De  Vil- 
marte’s growing  vogue  infuriated  him. 
He  felt  that  he  must  wring  from  the 
critics  and  the  public  the  recognition 
that  was  his  due  so  that  this  child  of  his, 
bom  of  his  irony  and  his  despair,  and 
that  had  been  so  faithful  to  him  in  spite 
of  abuse,  might  be  crowned.  Just  what 
had  happened  to  both  of  them  they 
realized  after  the  opening  of  the  Salon 
nex^ear. 

“Take  care,”  Hazelton  had  warned 
De  Vilmarte,  “that  they  do  not  hang 
you  better  than  they  do  me.  That  I 
will  not  have.”  He  had  said  it  jokingly; 
but  while  De  Vilmarte’s  exhibit  was 
massed,  and  he  had  won  the  second 
medal,  Hazelton’s  was  scattered,  and  he 
had  but  one  picture  on  the  line;  worse 
still,  the  critics  gave  Hazelton  formal 
praise  while  they  acclaimed  De  Vil- 
marte as  the  most  promising  of  the 
younger  school  of  landscape-painters. 

De  Vilmarte  sought  out  Hazelton, 
full  of  a sense  of  apology.  He  found 
him  gazing  morosely  into  his  glass  of 
absinthe  like  one  seeing  unpleasant 
visions. 

“It  is  really  too  strong,”  Raoul  said. 
“I  am  sorry.” 

“It’s  not  your  fault,”  Hazelton  re- 
plied, listlessly.  “It’s  got  to  stop, 
though!”  He  did  not  look  up,  but  he 
felt  the  shock  that  traveled  through  De 
Vilmarte’s  well-knit  body.  “It’s  got  to 
stop!”  he  repeated.  “It’s  too  strong,  as 
you  say.” 

There  was  a long  silence,  a silence  full 
of  gravity,  full  of  despair,  the  silence  of 
a man  who  has  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly heard  his  death  sentence,  a silence 
in  whose  duration  De  Vilmarte  saw  his 
life  as  it  was.  He  had  begun  this  as 
a joke,  after  his  first  agonized  inde- 
cision, and  now  suddenly  he  saw  not 
only  his  mother  but  himself  involved, 
and  the  honor  of  his  name.  He  waited 
for  Hazelton  to  say  something — any- 
thing, but  Hazelton  was  chasing  chime- 
ras in  the  depths  of  his  pale  drink.  As 
usual,  his  resistance  was  the  greater. 
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He  sat  hunched  and  red,  his  black  hair 
framing  his  truculent  face,  unmindful  of 
Raoul. 

“It  has  gone  beyond  a joke,”  was 
what  Raoul  finally  said. 

“That’s  just  It,”  Hazelton  agreed. 
**My  God!  Think  how  they  have  hung 
you — think  how  they  have  hung  me. 
V^ere  do  I get  off?  Have  I got  to  work 
for  nothing  all  my  life?” 

“The  reception — you  know  what 
that  means — it  means  nothing  1”  cried 
Raoul.  * 

Hazelton  did  not  answer. 

“But  I can’t — confess  now!”  Raoul’s 
anguish  dragged  it  out  of  him.  “1  could 
afford  to  be  a farceur — I cannot  afford  to 
be  a cheat.” 

Hazelton  looked  at  him  suddenly. 
Then  he  laughed.  “Ha!  ha!  The  little 
birds!”  he  said.  “They  stepped  in  the 
lime  and  they  gummed  up  their  little 
feet,  didn’t  they?”  He  lifted  up  his  own 
small  foot,  which  was  well  shod  in  Amer- 
ican shoes.  “Poor  little  bird!  Poor 
little  gummed  feet!”  He  laughed  im- 
moderately. 

Disgust  and  shame  had  their  will  with 
Raoul. 

Hazelton  was  enchanted  with  his  own 
similes,  and,  unmindful  of  his  friend’s 
mood,  he  placed  his  small  hand  next 
Raoul’s,  which  was  nervous  and  brown, 
the  hand  of  a horseman. 

“Can  you  see  the  handcuffs  linking 
usr  he  chuckled.  “‘Linked  for  Life’ 
or  ‘The  Critics’  Revenge.’  ” He  laughed 
ai^in,  but  there  was  bitterness  in  his 
mirth.  “We  should  have  told  before,” 
he  muttered.  “I  suppose  it  is  too  late 
now.  I cannot  blame  you  or  myself, 
but,  by  God ! I’m  not  going  to  paint  for 
you  all  my  days.  Why  should  I?  We 
had  better  stop  it,  you  know.”  He  drank 
deeply.  “Courage,  my  boy!”  he  cried, 
setting  down  his  glass.  “I  will  have  the 
courage  to  starve  my  wife  if  you  will 
have  the  courage  to  disappoint  your 
mother.” 

They  left  it  this  way. 


When  De  Vilmarte  again  entered 
Hazelton’s  studio,  Hazelton  barked  at 
him  ungraciously:  “Ho!  So  you  are 
back!” 

“Yes,”  said  Raoul,  “I  am  back.”  He 
stood  leaning  upon  his  cane,  very  ele- 
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gant,  veiy  correct,  a hint  of  austerity 
about  him  that  vanished  charmingly 
under  the  sunshine  of  his  smile. 

Hazelton  continued  painting.  “Well,” 
he  said,  without  turning  around,  “you 
have  not  come,  I suppose,  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  my  company;  but  let  me  tell  you 
in  advance  that  I have  no  time  to  do 
any  painting  for  you.  I am  not  your 
bonne  d tout  faire.” 

By  Hazelton’s  tone  De  Vilmarte  real- 
ized that  he  was  ready  to  capitulate; 
he  wanted  to  be  urged,  and  he  desired  to 
make  it  as  disagreeable  as  he  could  be- 
cause he  was  not  in  a position  to  send 
De  Vilmarte  to  the  devil  any  more  than 
De  Vilmarte  could  follow  his  instinct 
and  leave  Hazelton  to  come  crawling  to 
him — for  there  was  always  the  chance 
that  Hazelton  might  be  lucky  and  would 
not  come  crawling. 

“It’s  your  mother  again,  I suppose,” 
said  Hazelton,  ungraciously. 

De  Vilmarte  grew  white  around  his 
mouth;  he  grasped  his  cane  until  his 
hand  was  bloodless.  “Some  one  un- 
fortunately told  her  that  they  were  urg- 
ing me  to  have  a private  exhibition,  and 
her  heart  is  set  upon  it.” 

“There  are  a number  of  things  upon 
which  my  wife’s  heart  is  set,”  Hazelton 
admitted  after  a pause,  during  which 
he  painted  with  delicate  deliberation  and 
exquisite  surety  while,  fascinated  and 
full  of  envy,  De  Vilmarte  watched  the 
delicate  hand  that  seemed  to  have  an 
independent  existence  of  its  own  that 
seemed  to  be  the  utterance  of  some  other 
and  different  personality  than  that 
which  was  expressed  in  Hazelton’s  body. 
He  turned  around  suddenly,  grinning  at 
De  Vilmarte. 

“How  much  are  you  going  to  pay  for 
my  soul  this  time?”  he  asked. 

They  had  never  bargained  before. 
In  the  midst  of  it  Hazelton  stopped  and 
looked  De  Vilmarte  over  from  top  to 
toe.  No  detail  of  his  charm  and  of  his 
correctness  escaped  him. 

“How  are  you  able  to  stand  it?”  he 
asked.  “It  must  be  hard  on  you,  too.” 
The  thought  came  to  him  as  something 
new. 

“Oh,”  said  Raoul,  with  awful  sar- 
casm, “you  think  it  is  hard  on  me?” 

“You  must  be  fond  of  your  mother,” 
said  Hazelton.  This  time  he  had  not 
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meant  to  be  brutal,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
see  De  Vilmarte  wince,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  to  mend  matters.  “ How  are 
we  going  to  break  through  ?”  he  said. 
“What  end  is  there  for  us?  I do  it  for 
my  wife,  whom  I don’t  love,  poor  wretch, 
but  for  whom  I feel  damned  responsible; 
and  you  sell  your  soul  to  please  your 
mother.  And  do  you  get  nothing  for 
ourself,  I wonder — ’’  He  half  closed 
is  little  eyes,  which  glinted  like  jewels 
between  his  black  lashes.  “Apprecia- 
tion and  applause  must  be  pleasant. 
One  can  buy  as  much  with  stolen  money 
as  one  can  with  money  earned.  . . . 
There  is  only  one  way  out — ^it  is  for  one 
of  us  to  die,  or  for  one  of  them.  There  is 
death  in  our  little  drama,  hein,  mon 
vieux?** 

It  was  the  private  exhibition  that 
fixed  De  Vilmarte’s  reputation  as  an 
artist.  It  also  marked  in  his  own  mind 
the  precariousness  of  his  position.  And 
now  the  matter  was  complicated  for 
him  because  he  fell  in  love  with  a young 
girl  who  cared  for  his  talent  as  did  his 
mother.  She  was  one  of  those  proud 
young  daughters  of  France  who  had  no 
interest  in  rich  and  idle  young  men. 
Each  word  of  her  praise  was  anguish  to 
him.  The  praise  of  the  feuilletons  he 
could  stand  better,  because  some  way 
they  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him.  It  was  the  price  which 
he  paid  willingly  for  his  mother’s  happi- 
ness. 

He  cared  so  much  that  he  had  tried 
not  to  care  for  her,  and  again  his  mother 
intervened.  It  was  in  every  way  a 
suitable  match,  and  his  mother  told  him 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  die  without 
a grandchild.  “You  have  obligations 
to  your  art,’’  she  said,  “but  your 
obligations  to  your  race  are  above 
those.’’ 

She  was^now  very  feeble.  His  wed- 
ding and  his  next  Salon  picture  filled  her 
mind.  She  was  haunted  by  the  presenti- 
ment that  she  would  not  see  the  summer 
cpme  to  its  close. 

So  Raoul  would  hurry  from  her  room 
to  Hazelton  to  see  how  the  picture  was 
coming  on.  Hazelton  was  painting  as 
he  had  never  painted  before.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  as  if  he  had  a double  personality, 
and  as  if  each  one  of  these  personalities 
was  trying  to  outstrip  the  other.  As 
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happens  sometimes  to  an  artist,  he  had 
made  a sudden  leap  ahead.  No  picture 
that  he  had  painted  had  the  depth  or 
the  beauty  or  the  clear,  flowing  color  of 
this  one.  But  he  lagged  along.  It  was 
as  though  the  beauty  of  the  picture 
which  De  Vilmarte  was  to  sign  tortured 
him,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  finish  it. 
He  would  stand  before  it,  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  its  excellences  like  a 
devotee,  refusing  to  paint. 

^ The  picture  Hazelton  was  painting  for 
his  own  signature  was  d^rk  and  mag- 
nificent, but  the  picture  which  he  was 
>ainting  for  De  Vilmarte  had  a singu- 
ar  radiance.  It  was  as  though  at  last 
hazelton  had  painted  the  impossible; 
ight  shone  from  that  picture.  Yet  it  was 
not  finished.  Days  passed,  and  Hazel- 
ton had  not  brought  the  picture  further 
toward  completion. 

One  day  when  De  Vilmarte  came  in 
he  found  Hazelton  brooding  before  it. 
He  had  been  drinking.  Tears  were  in 
his  eyes.  “ It  is  too  beautiful — too  beau- 
tiful! Light  is  more  beautiful  than  dark- 
ness. The  taste  for  the  black,  the  men- 
acing, is  the  decadent  appreciation  of  a 
too  sheltered  world.  I cannot  finish 
this  picture  for  another  to  sign.” 

“No,”  De  Vilmarte  soothed  him,  “of 
course  not.” 

“Oh,  my  beautifull”  cried  Hazelton, 
addressing  his  picture.  “I  cannot  fin- 
ish youl  Come,  De  Vilmarte,  we  will 
drink.” 

De  Vilmarte  went  with  Hazelton.  He 
watched  over  him  as  a mother  over  her 
child.  He  talked;  he  reasoned;  he  sat 
quiet,  white  - lipped,  while  Hazelton 
would  speculate  as  to  what  De  Vilmarte 
got  out  of  it. 

“You  are,  I think,  like  the  victim  of 
a drug,”  he  said,  jeering  at  De  Vilmarte, 
his  brilliant  eyes  agleam.  That  was 
truer  than  Hazelton  knew.  He  could 
not  stop.  His  mother,  his  fiancee,  his 
friends,  the  critics,  his  world,  expected  a 
picture  from  him.  He  visualized  them 
sometimes  pushing  him  on  to  some  doom 
of  whose  exact  nature  he  was  ignorant. 
Again  it  was  to  him  as  though  they  dug 
a dark  channel  in  which  his  life  had  to 
flow. 

^ Meantime  he  had  to  nurse  Hazelton’s 
sick  spirit  along.  He  would  go  with  him 
as  he  drank,  stand  by  him  in  his  studio, 
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urging  him  to  paint.  In  this  way  they 
spent  hideous  days  together. 

Hazelton  developed  a passion  for 
torture.  He  was  tortured  himself.  Al- 
cohol tortured  him,  his  embittered  na- 
ture tortured  him.  He  loved  to  see  De 
Vilmarte  writhe.  He  was  torn  between 
his  desire  to  hnish  the  picture  and  the 
anguish  which  he  felt  at  seeing  it  about 
to  pass  into  another’s  hands.  There 
were  days  when  its  existence  hung  in 
the  balance. 

“You  see  this  palette-knife,”  he  would 
tell  De  Vilmarte,  “and  this  palette  of 
dark  paint?  A twist,  my  friend,  a little 
twist  of  the  knife  and  a little  splash,  and 
where  is  this  luminous  radiance?  Gonel” 
And  he  would  watch  De  Vilmarte  as 
he  let  his  brush  hover  over  the  brilliant 
surface.  ^ 

How  it  hurt  Raoul  he  knew,  because 
when  he  thought  of  destroying  the  pict- 
ure it  was  as  though  a knife  were 
twisted  in  his  own  heart. 

One  afternoon  De  Vilmarte  nursed 
Hazelton  from  cafe  to  cafe,  listening  to 
bis  noble  braggadocio. 

“Remember,”  Hazelton  urged  Raoul, 
“the  wonderful  Mongolian  legend  of  the 
father  and  son  who  loved  the  same 
woman,  and  whom  for  their  honor  they 
threw  over  a cliff!  That’s  the  idea — the 
cliff!  You  shall  throw  our  love  over  the 
cliff— you  shall  destroy  the  picture  your- 
self. Come  back  with  me!’’  He  was  as 
though  possessed.  Full  of  apprehension, 
De  Vilmarte  followed  him. 

They  stood  before  the  picture.  It 
shone  out  as  though  indeed  light  came 
from  it.  Hazelton  put  the  palette  into 
De  Vilmarte’s  hand. 

“Now,  my  friend,  go  to  it!”  he  cried. 
“ Paint,  De  Vilmarte — paint  in  your  own 
natural  manner!  A few  strokes  of  the 
brush  of  the  great  master  De  Vilmarte, 
and  color  and  light  will  vanish  from  it. 
Why  not — ^why  not?  You  suffer,  too — 
your  face  is  drawn.  You  think  I do  not 
know  how  you  hate  .me.  I don’t  need 
to  look  at  you  tQ  know  that.  We  always 
hate  those  who  have  power  over  us. 
Paint — paint!  If  I can  bear  it,  surely 
you  can.  Paint  naturally,  De  Vilmarte! 
Paint  into  it  your  own  meagerness  and 
banality!  Paint  into  my  masterpiece 
the  signature  of  your  own  defeat.” 

The  afternoon  was  ebbing.  It  seemed 
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as  though  the  room  were  full  of  silent 
people,  all  holding  Raoul  back — his 
world,  the  critics,  his  fiancee,  his  mother. 
Besides,  he  had  no  right  to  destroy  this 
beautiful  thing  to  save  his  honor. 

“You  are  not  yourself,”  he  said. 

“Aha!  I know  what  you  think  of  me. 
Ha!  De  Vilmarte,  but  I am  a master,  a 
great  painter.  Paint,  and  betray  your- 
self. Ha!  sale  voyou,  you  will  not?  You 
are  waiting  to  steal  from  me  my  final 
beautiful  expression.  You  stand  there — 
How  is  it  that  you  permit  me  to  call  the 
Vicomte  de  la  Tour  de  Vilmarte  names? 
Why  do  you  not  strike  me?” 

“Oh,  call  me  what  you  like,”  Raoul 
cried.  “Only  finish  the  picture.  There 
is  very  little  more  to  do.” 

“I  tell  you  what  I shall  call  you,” 
Hazelton  jeered  at  him.  “I  will  call 
you  nothing  worse  than  Raoul — Ra-oul 
— Ra— o — u — 1!”  He  meowed  it  like  a 
tom-cat.  “ How  can  I be  so  vile  when 
I paint  like  an  angel,  Ra — o — u — 1 . . 
Ra-K>— u— 1!” 

Sweat  stood  on  Raoul’s  forehead.  He 
stood  quiet.  The  picture  was  finished. 

“Sign,  my  little  Raoul,  sign!”  cried 
Hazelton.  And  with  murder  in  his 
heart,  a bitter  tide  of  dark  and  sluggish 
blood  mounting,  ever  mounting,  Raoul 
signed  and  then  fled  into  the  lovely 
spri^  evening. 

“Tnis  is  the  end,”  he  thought. 
“There  shall  be  no  more  of  this.  Not  for 
any  one — not  for  any  one,  can  I be  so 
denied !”  For  he  felt  the  mystic  identity 
between  himself  and  his  mother — that 
he  was  flesh  of  her  flesh,  and  that  in 
some  vicarious  way  she  was  being  in- 
sulted through  him. 

But  it  was  not  the  end.  It  was  with 
horror  that  Raoul  learned  that  the  pict- 
ure had  been  bought  by  the  state,  that 
he  was  to  receive  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
His  mother  was  wild  with  joy. 

“Now,”  she  cried,  embracing  him — 
“now  I can  depart  in  peace.”  She 
looked  so  fragile  that  it  seemed  as  if 
indeed  her  spirit  had  lingered  only  for 
this  joy.  She  looked  at  him  narrowly. 
“But  you  have  been  working  too  hard — 
you  look  ill.  A long  rest  is  what  you 
need.” 

“A  very  long  rest,”  Raoul^  agreed. 
He  left  the  house,  and,  as  if  it  was  a 
magnet,  the  great  exhibition  drew  him 
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to  it,  and  in  front  of  his  picture  stood 
the  thick,  familiar  figure  of  Hazelton,  his 
nose  jutting  out  truculently  from  his 
face,  which  was  red  and  black  like  a 
poster.  He  broke  through  his  attitude 
of  devoted  contemplation  to  turn  upon 
Raoul. 

“ Bought  by  the  state!”  he  cried.  “To 
be  hung  in  the  Luxembourg!”  He 

Eointed  menacingly  with  his  cane  at 
)e  Vilmarte’s  neat  little  signature. 
“Why,  I ask,  should  I go  to  my  grave 
unknown,  poor,  a pensioner  of  your 
bounty?  Why  should  you  be  happy — 
feted?” 

The  irony  of  being  accused  of  happi- 
ness *was  too  much  for  De  Vilmarte. 
He  laughed  aloud. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  better  for  you  to  be 
an  honest  man?”  croaked  Hazelton. 

“Only  death  can  make  an  honest  man 
of  me,”  answered  De  Vilmarte. 

“ Afy  death  could  make  an  honest  man 
of  you,”  Hazelton  said  slowly.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  read  the  dark  and  nameless 
secret  that  was  lurking  in  the  bottom  of 
De  Vilmarte’s  heart. 

For  a moment  they  two  seemed  alone 
in  all  the  earth,  the  only  living  beings. 
They  stood  alone,  their  secret  in  their 
hands. 

Then  Hazelton’s  lips  began  to  move. 
“My  God!”  he  said.  “Bought  by  the 
state  and  hung  in  the  Luxembourg! 
Bought  by  the  state  and  hung  in  the 
Luxembourg!”  He  repeated  it  as  if 
trying  to  familiarize  himself  with  some 
inexplicable  fact.  “I  will  not  have  it!” 
he  went  on.  “I  will  not  have  it!  If 
I’m  not  bought  by  the  state  I shall  not 
go  on !” 

Raoul  looked  at  him  with  entreaty. 
Hazelton  came  up  to  the  surface  of  con- 
sciousness and  his  eyes  followed  Raoul’s. 
A very  frail  little  old  lady  was  being 
pushed  in  a wheel-chair  near  them. 

“My  mother,”  Raoul  whispered. 

“I  wish  to  meet  her,”  said  Hazelton. 
She  bowed  graciously  and  then  sat 
in  her  chair  gazing  at  the  picture  bought 
by  the  state.  Pride  was  in  every  line  of 
her  old  face.  She  seemed  returned  from 
the  shadows  only  to  gaze  at  this  picture. 
Then,  in  a voice  which  was  cracked  with 
age,  she  said,  turning  to  Hazelton: 

“I  know  your  work,  too.  Monsieur — 
the  opposite  of  my  son’s.  It  is  as  though 
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between  you  you  encompassed  all  of 
nature’s  moods.  To  me  there  has  al- 
ways been— you  will  laugh  I know — a 
strange  similarity,  as  though  you  were 
two  halves  of  a whole,  as  day  and  night.” 

A cold  wave  flowed  over  Hazelton,  a 
feeling  as  though  his  hair  were  lifting  on 
the  back  of  his  head.  It  was  as  though 
this  frail  old  lady  was  linking  him  ir- 
revocably to  Raoul.  He  was  powerless 
now  to  take  his  own. 

“Madame,”  he  said,  “I  feel  as  if  no 
one  had  understood  my  work  before.” 

But  she  had  turned  to  gaze  upon  her 
son’s  painting.  A sort  of  senility  en- 
veloped her,  and  his  drunkenness 
reached  out  to  it.  His  gaze  had  in 
it  respect  and  tenderness  and  abnega- 
tion. His  manner,  more  eloquent  than 
words,  said:  “I  give  up;  I resign.  Take 
it.” 

He  went  to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and 
Raoul  saw  him  sit  down  in  ^e  attitude 
of  one  who  waits.  When  Mme.  de 
Vilmarte  left,  Raoul  joined  him. 

Hazelton’s  head  sank  deeply  between 
his  shoulders;  his  pugnacity  had  oozed 
away.  After  a time  ne  spoke  with  an 
effort.  “I  understand,”  ne  said.  “I 
understand — ” 

A curious  sense  of  liberation  seized 
De  Vilmarte.  His  old  liking  for  Hazelton 
returned.  “I  am  sorry  for  all  of  us,” 
he  said. 

“My  poor  friend,  there  is  no  way  out,” 
said  Hazelton.  “I  am  vile — a beast. 
But  trust  me — believe  in  me.” 

“I  will,”  cried  De  Vilmarte,  deeply 
touched. 

Hazelton’s  little  jewel-like  eyes  were 
blurred  with  unwonted  sentiment.  “I 
am  a king  in  exile,”  he  muttered  over 
and  over.  “A  king  in  exile,”  he  re- 
peated. This  sentimental  simile  seemed 
to  be  a well  of  bitter  comfort  for  him. 

This  story  should  end  here,  for  stories 
should  end  like  this,  on  the  high  note; 
but  life  is  different.  Hazelton  was  a 
man  with  a bad  liver,  and  he  got  no  joy 
from  his  sacrifice.  Moreover,  m real  life 
one  seldom  fights  a decisive  battle  with 
one’s  lower  nature.  One  goes  on  fight- 
ing; it  dies  hard  when  it  dies  at  all. 
There  are  the  high  moments  when  one 
thinks  the  battle  won,  and  the  next  day 
the  enemy  attacks  again,  with  the  battle 
to  be  fought  over. 
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Hazelton  had  formed  the  habit  of 
cursing  fate  and  De  Vilmarte,  and,  to 
revenge  himself,  of  threatening  De  Vil- 
marte’s  exposure,  and  he  continued  to  do 
these  things.  And  De  Vilmarte  let  his 
mind  stray  far  in  contemplating  Hazel- 
ton's  possible  vileness,  and  in  doing  this 
he  himself  became  vile.  What  he  could 
not  recognize  was  the  definite  place 
where  Hazelton's  vileness  stopped.  His 
life  was  like  a fair  fruit  rotten  within. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1914,  and  Hazel- 
ton,  whose  drunkenness  before  had  been 
occasional,  now  drank  always,  and  for- 
ever in  the  background  of  De  Vilmarte’s 
mind  was  this  powerful  figure  with  its 
red  face  and  black  hair  and  truculent 
bearing,  drunken  and  obscene,  who  car- 
ried in  his  careless  hand  the  honor  of  the 
De  Vilmartes.  At  any  moment  Hazel- 
ton  could  rob  Raoul  of  his  pride,  embit- 
ter his  mother’s  last  hours,  and  make 
him  the  laughing  stock  of  his  world. 
Raoul  became  like  an  entrapped  animal 
running  around  and  around  the  implac- 
able barriers  of  a cage.  It  is  a terrible 
thing  to  have  one’s  nonor  in  the  hands 
of  another. 

He  thought  of  everything  that  might 
end  this  torment,  and  he  found  no  an- 
swer. Madness  grew  in  him.  Wherever 
Raoul  de  la  Tour  de  Vilmarte  went,  there 
followed  him  unseen  a shadow,  swart, 
dark,  and  red-faced.  It  followed  him, 
mouthing,  “Ra-o-u-1 — R-a-o-u-1!”  like  a 
cat.  “R-a-o-u-1!  R-a-o-u-1!”  from 

morning  till  night.  When  De  Vilmarte 
was  at  a table  in  a cafe  a huge  and 
mocking  shadow  sat  beside  him,  and  it 
said,  wagging  its  head  in  a horrid  fash- 
ion, “There’s  death  in  our  little  drama, 
hein,  mon  vieux?” 

The  fate  that  had  made  their  interests 
one,  bound  them  together.  They  sought 
each  other  out  to  spend  strange  and 
tortured  hours  in  each  other’s  company, 
while  in  the  depths  of  Raoul’s  heart  a 
plan  to  end  the  torture  was  coming  to  its 
own  slow  maturity,  and  grew  large  and 
dark  during  the  hot  days  of  July.  He 
could  not  continue  to  live.  The  burden 
of  his  secret  weighed  him  down.  Nor 
could  he  leave  Hazelton  behind  him,  the 
honor  of  the  De  Vilmartes  in  his  hands. 

The  bloody  answer  to  the  riddle 
leaped  out  at  him.  Hazelton’s  death — 
that  wa&t)ie  answer.  Then  De  Vilmarte 
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could  depart  in  peace.  For  two  mad, 
happy  days  he  saw  life  simply.  First 
Hazelton,  then  himself. 

One  day  he  stopped  short,  for  he 
realized  he  could  not  go  until  his 
mother — ^went.  He  must  stay  a while — 
until  she  died. 

He  had  to  wait  until  she  died.  He 
watched  her,  wondering  if  his  endurance 
would  outlast  her  life.  He  tried  not  to 
let  her  see  him  watching — for  he  knew 
there  was  madness  in  his  eyes — and  he 
would  go  out  to  find  his  dark  shadow, 
for  often  it  was  less  painful  to  be  with 
him  than  away  from  him — ^he  knew  then 
what  Hazelton  was  up  to.  He  spent 
days  in  retracing  the  steps  which  had 
brought  him  to  this  desperate  impasse. 
They  had  been  easy,  but  he  knew  that 
weakness  was  at  the  bottom  of  it — per- 
haps, unless  he  did  it  now,  he  would  never 
doit — perhaps  an  unworthy  desire  for  life 
— and  love-;-might  hold  back  his  hand. 

So  De  Vilmarte  lived  his  days  and 
nights  bound  on  the  torturing  pendulum 
of  conflict. 

Suddenly  Europe  was  aflame.  France 
stood  still  and  waited.  And  as  he 
waited,  with  Europe,  Raoul  for  a mo- 
ment forgot  his  torment.  War  is  a 
great  destroyer,  but  among  other  things 
It  destroys  the  smaller  emotions.  Its 
licking  flame  shrivels  up  personal  loves 
and  hates.  When  war  was  declared,  old 
hates  were  blotted  out,  and  hopeless 
lovers  trembling  on  the  brink  of  suicide 
were  cured  overnight.  Small  human 
atoms  were  drowned  in  the  larger  hate 
and  the  larger  love.  Men  ceased  to  have 

f)ower  over  their  own  lives  since  their 
ives  belonged  to  France. 

So  when  war  was  declared,  choice  was 
taken  from  Raoul’s  hands.  A high  feel- 
ing of  liberation  possessed  him.  He 
walked  along  the  street,  and  suddenly 
he  realized  that  instead  of  going  toward 
his  home  he  was  seeking  his  otner  half, 
the  dark  shadow  to  whom  he  had  been 
so  bound. 

On  Hazelton’s  door  a note  was  pinned, 
addressed  to  him. 

“My  friend,”  it  said,  “you  have  luck! 
You  will  have  your  regiment,  while 
nothing  better  than  the  ambulance,  like 
a sale  embusque,  for  me.  If  harm  comes 
to  you,  don’t  fear  for  your  mother.” 
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This  letter  made  him  feel  as  though 
Hazelton  had  clasped  his  hand.  He  no 
longer  felt  toward  Hazelton  as  an  en- 
emy, since  France  had  also  claimed 
him. 

Madness  had  brushed  him  with  its 
dark  wings.  By  so  slender  a thread  his 
life  and  Hazelton’s  had  hung!  Yes — and 
his  honor! 

“Thank  God!”  he  said,  “for  an  hon- 
orable death!”  It  was  the  last  personal 
thought  that  was  his  for  a long  time. 
War  engulfed  him.  Instead  of  an  indi- 
vidual he  was  a soldier  of  France,  and 
his  life  was  broken  away  from  the  old 
life  which  now  seemed  illusion,  the  days 
which  streamed  past  him  like  pennants 
torn  in  the  wind. 

Later,  in  the  monotony  of  trench  war- 
fare, he  had  time  to  think  of  Hazelton. 
He  desired  two  things — to  serve  France, 
and  to  see  Hazelton.  Raoul  wanted  a 
word  of  friendship  to  pass  between  them, 
and  especially  he  wanted  to  tell  Hazelton 
that  he  need  not  worry  about  his  wife. 
He  wrote  to  him,  but  got  no  answer. 
Life  went  on;  war  had  become  the  nor- 
mal thing.  The  complexities  of  his  for- 
mer life  receded  further  and  further  from 
him,  and  became  more  phantasmal, 
but  the  desire  to  see  Hazelton  before 
either  of  them  should  die  remained  with 
Raoul. 

When  he  was  wounded  it  was  his  last 
conscious  thought  before  oblivion  en- 
gulfed him.  There  followed  a half- 
waking — pain  — a penumbral  land 
through  wnich  shapes  moved  vaguely; 
the  smell  of  an  anesthetic,  an  awaken- 
ing, and  again  sleep.  When  he  wakened 
fully  he  was  in  a white  hospital  ward 
with  a sister  bending  over  him. 

“In  the  next  bed,”  she  said,  “there 
is  a grand  blesse.”  She  looked  at  him 
significantly.  “He  wishes  to  speak  to 
you — ^he  is  a friend  of  yours.” 

In  the  next  bed  lay  Hazelton,  the 


startling  black  of  his  shaggy  hair  framing 
the  pallor  of  his  face. 

With  difficulty  Raoul  raised  his  head. 
They  smiled  at  each  other.  From  the 
communion  of  their  silence  came  Hazel- 
ton’s  deep  voice. 

“Why  the  devil,”  he  said,  “did  we 
ever  hate  each  other?” 

Raoul  shook  his  head.  He  didn’t 
know.  He,  too,  had  wanted  to  ask 
Hazelton  this. 

“It  has  bothered  me,”  said  Hazelton. 
“I  wanted  to  see  you — ” His  voice 
trailed  off.  “I’ve  wanted  to  ask  you 
why  we  have  needed  this  war — death — 
to  make  us  know  we  don’t  hate  each 
other.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  .De  Vilmarte. 
It  was  an  effort  for  him  to  speak;  his 
voice  sounded  frail  and  broken.  ' 

“Raoul,”  Hazelton  asked,  tenderly, 
“where  are  you  wounded  ? Is  it  bad  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Raoul  answered 
again. 

“It’s  his  head,”  the  sister  answered 
for  him,  “ and  his  right  hand.” 

Hazelton  raised  his  great  head;  a red 
mounted  to  his  face;  his  old  sardonic 
laughter  boomed  out  through  the  ward. 
With  a sharply  indrawn  breath  of  pain: 
“Oh,  la — ^laf”  he  shouted.  “’Cr/  nom! 
*Cre  nom!  What  luck — imperishable! 
I’m  dying — ^your  right  hand — your  right 
hand!”  He  sank  back,  his  ironic  laugh- 
ter drowned  in  a swift  crimson  tide. 

The  nurse  beckoned  to.  an  orderly  to 
bring  a screen.  . . . 

Tears  of  grief  and  weakness  streamed 
down  Raoul’s  face.  To  the  last  his  ill 
luck  had  held.  He  hadn’t  been  able  to 
make  his  friend  understand,  or  to  make 
amends.  His  right  hand  was  wounded, 
and  he  could  no  longer  serve  France. 

The  sister  looked  at  him  with  pity. 
She  tried  to  console  him. 

“Death  is  not  always  so  mercifully 
quick  with  these  strong  men,”  she  said. 
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•HERE  are  times  when 
one  wearies  of  litera- 
ture; when  one  reads 
over  one’s  first  book, 
reflects  how  good  it 
was,  and  how  greatly 

^ one  was  misunderstood; 

when  one  considers  the  perils  and  mis- 
adventures of  so  accidental  a life  and 
likens  one’s  self  to  those  dogs  described 
by  Pliny,  who  run  fast  as  they  drink  from 
tne  Nile  for  fear  they  should  be  seized  by 
the  crocodiles;  when  one  tires  of  follow- 
ing Mr.  Ford  Madox  HueflFer’s  advice, 
"to  sit  down  in  the  back  garden  with 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  put  vine  leaves 
m one’s  hair  and  to  write”;  when  one 


remembers  that  in  Flaubert’s  view  the 
literary  man’s  was  a dog’s  life  (meta- 
phors about  authors  lead  you  back  to 
the  dog),  but  that  none  other  was  worth 
living.  In  those  moods,  one  does  not 
agree  with  Flaubert;  rather,  one  agrees 
with  Butler: 


Those  that  write  in  rhyme  still  make 
The  one  verse  for  the  other’s  sake; 
For  one  for  sense  and  one  for  rhyme, 
1 think’s  sufficient  at  one  time. 


One  sees  life  like  Mr.  Polly,  as  “a  rot- 
ten, beastly  thing.”  One  sighs  for  ad- 
venture, to  be  a tramp  or  a trust  mag- 
nate. One  knows  that  one  will  never  be 
so  popular  as  Brown’s  Meat  Extract; 
thence  is  but  a step  to  picture  oneself 
as  less  worthy. 

We  novelists  are  the  showmen  of  life. 
We  hold  up  its  mirror,  and,  if  it  look  at 
us  at  all.  It  mostly  makes  faces^  at  us. 
Indeed,  a writer  might  have  with  im- 
punity sliced  Medusa’s  head;  she  would 
never  have  noticed  him.  The  truth  is 
that  the  novelist  is  a despised  creature. 
At  moments  when,  say,  a learned  pro- 
fessor devotes  five  columns  to  showing 
that  a particular  novelist  is  one  of  the 
pests  of  society,  the  writer  feels  exalted. 
But  as  society  shows  no  signs  of  wanting 
to  be  rid  of  the  pest,  the  novelist  begins 
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to  doubt  his  own  pestilency.  He  is 
wrong.  In  a way,  society  knows  of  our 
existence,  but  does  not  worry;  it  shows 
this  in  a curiously  large  number  of  ways, 
more  than  can  be  enumerated  here.  It 
sees  the  novelist  as  a man  apart — as  a 
creature  fraught  with  venom,  and,  para- 
doxically, a creature  of  singularly  lamb- 
like and  unpractical  temperament. 

Consider,  indeed,  the  painful  position 
of  a respectable  family:  its  sons  make 
for  Wall  Street  every  day;  its  daughters 
for  Fifth  Avenue  and  fashion,  or  for  the 
East  Side,  good  works,  and  social  ad- 
vancement. Imagine  that  family,  which 
derives  a steady  income,  shall  we  say  in 
the  neighborhood  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars a year,  enough  to  keep  it  in  modest 
comfort,  confronted  with  the  sudden  in- 
fatuation of  one  of  its  daughters  for  an 
unnamed  person,  met  presumably  on  the 
East  Side^  where  he  was  collecting  copy. 
You  can  imagine  the  conversation  after 
dinner: 

Sadie:  “What  does  he  do.  Papa? 
Oh,  well,  he’s  a novelist.” 

Papa:  “What!  A novelist?  One 
of  those  long-haired,  sloppy-collared 
ragamuflUns  without  any  soles  to  their 
boots  ? Do  you  think  that  because  I’ve 
given  you  an  automobile  I’m  going  to 
treat  you  to  a husband?  A saloon 
loafer!”  (We  are  always  intemperate.) 

. . . “A  man  whom  your  motner  and 
sisters  . . .”  (Our  morals  are  atrocious.) 

. . . “I  should  not  wonder  if  the  po- 
lice . . (We  are  all  dishonest,  and  yet 
we  never  have  any  money.)  . . . “I  was 
talking  to  the  minister  ...”  (We  prac- 
tise no  religion,  except  that  occasion- 
ally we  are  Mormons.) 

And  so  on,  and  so  on.  Papa  won’t 
have  it,  and  if  in  the  end  Papa  does 
have  it  (which  he  generally  does  when 
Sadie  has  made  up  her  mind),  he  finds 
that  Sadie’s  eyes  are  not  blacked,  but 
that  Sadie’s  husband’s  boots  are  blacked; 
that  the  wretched  fellow  keeps  a balance 
at  the  bank,  can  ride  a horse,  push  a 
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perambulator,  drive  a nail;  but  he  does 
not  believe  it  for  a long  time.  For  it  is, 
if  not  against  all  experience,  at  any  rate 
against  all  theory  tnat  a novelist  should 
be  eligible.  The  bank  clerk  is  eligible, 
the  novelist  is  not.  We  are  not  “safe”; 
we  are  adventurers,  we  have  theories, 
and  sometimes  the  audacity  to  live  up  to 
them.  We  are  often  poor,  which  Hap- 
pens to  other  men,  and  this  is  always  our 
own  fault,  while  it  is  often  their  mis- 
fortune. Of  late  years  we  have  grown 
still  more  respectable  than  our  fore- 
fathers, who  were  painfully  so:  Dick- 
ens lived  comfortably  in  Marylebone; 
Thackeray  reigned  in  a luxurious  house 
near  Kensington  Square  and  in  several 
first-class  clubs;  Walter  Scott  reached 
a terrible  extreme  of  respectability — he 
went  bankrupt,  but  later  on  paid  his 
debts  in  full.  Yet  we  never  seem  quite 
respectable,  perhaps  because  respecta- 
bility is  so  thin  a varnish.  Even  the 
unfortunate  girls  whom  we  “entice  away 
from  good  homes”  into  the  squalor  of 
the  arts  do  not  think  us  respectable. 
For  them  half  the  thrill  of  marrying  a 
novelist  consists  in  the  horror  of  the  fam- 
ily which  must  receive  him;  it  is  like 
marrying  a quicksand,  and  the  idea  is  so 
bitter  that  a novelist  who  wears  his  hair 
long  might  do  well  to  marry  a girl  who 
wears  hers  short.  He  will  not  find  her  in 
the  bourgeoisie. 

The  novelist  is  despised  because  he 
produces  a commodity  not  recognized  as 
“useful.”  There  is  no  definition  of  use- 
fulness, yet  everybody  is  clear  that  the 
butcher,  the  car  conductor,  the  stock- 
jobber are  useful;  that  they  fulfil  a func- 
tion necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  state.  The  pugilist,  the  dancer,  the 
vaudeville  actor,  the  novelist,  provide 
nothing  material,  while  the  butcher  does. 
To  live,  one  wants  meat,  but  not  novels. 
We  need  not  pursue  this  too  far  and  ask 
the  solid  classes  to  imagine  a world 
without  arts;  presumably  they  could 
not.  It  is  enough  to  point  the  difference 
and  to  suggest  that  we  are  deeply  en- 
thralled by  the  Puritan  tradition  which 
calls  pleasure,  if  not  noxious,  at  any  rate 
unimportant;  the  maintenance  of  life  is 
looked  upon  as  more  essential  than  the 
enjoyment  thereof,  so  that  many  people 
picture  an  ideal  world  as^  a spreading 
corn-field  dotted  with  cities  tnat  pay 
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good  rents,  connected  by  railroads  which 
pay  good  dividends.  They  resemble  the 
revolutionary  who  on  the  steps  of  the 
guillotine  said  to  Lavoisier,  “La  Re- 
fublique  n*apas  besoin  de  savants.”  This 
IS  obvious  when  the  average  man  (which 
includes  many  women)  alludes  to  the 
personality  of  some  well-known  writer. 
One  he  has  come  to  respect — ^Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  because  popular  report  says  that 
his  latest  novel  brought  him  in  about 
half  a million  dollars;  but  such  men  as 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  leave  stran^  shadows  upon  his 
memory.  Of  Mr.  Bennett  he  s^s:  “Oh 
yes,  he  writes  about  the  North  Country, 
doesn’t  he?  Or  is  it  the  West  Country? 
Tried  one  of  his  books  once.  I forget  its 
name,  and,  now  I come  to  think  of  it, 
it  may  have  been  by  somebody  else.  He 
must  be  a dreary  sort  of  chap,  anyhow; 
sort  of  Methodist.” 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  more  clearly  pict- 
ured: “Wells?  The  fellow  who  writes 
about  flying-machines  and  men  in^  the 
moon?  Jules  Verne  sort  of  stuff,  isn’t 
it?  He’s  a Socialist.” 

And  so  out  with  Mr.  Bennett,  one  of 
our  best  modern  stylists,  who,  in  spite  of 
an  occasional  crowding  of  the  canvas, 
has  somehow  fixed  for  us  the  singular 
and  ferocious  tribe  from  which  he 
springs;  so  out  with  Mr.  Wells  with  his 
restless,  impulsive,  combative,  infinitely 
audacious  mind.  The  average  man  says, 
“Flying-machines,”  and  the  passion  of 
Mr.  Wells  for  a beautiful,  if  somewhat 
over-hygienic,  world  is  swept  away. 
Those  are  leading  instances.  Others, 
such  as  Mr.  Conrad,  Mrs.  Edith  Whar- 
• ton,  O.  Henry,  Mr.  Galsworthy,  are  not 
mentioned  at  all;  if  the  name  of  Henry 
James  is  spoken,  it  leads  up  to  a gibe  at 
long  sentences. 

The  attitude  is  simple;  we  are  not 
taken  seriously.  Novelists  have  to  take 
mankind  seriously  because  they  want  to 
understand  it;  mankind  is  exempt  from 
the  obligation  because  it  does  not  con- 
ceive the  desire.  We  are  not  people  who 
take  degrees,  who  can  be  scheduled  and 
classified.  We  are  not  doctors  of  sci- 
ence, licentiates  of  music  schools.  We 
are  just  men  and  women  of  some  slight 
independence,  therefore  criminals;  men 
who  want  to  observe  and  not  men  who 
want  to  do,  therefore  incredible.  And 
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80,  because  we  cannot  fall  into  the  classes 
made  for  those  who  can  be  classified)  we 
are  outside  of  class,  below  class.  We  are 
the  mistletoe  of  the  social  oak. 

It  is  perhaps  in  search  of  dignity  and 
status  that  the  modern  novelist  has 
taken  to  journalism.  Journalism  raises 
a novelist's  status,  for  a view  expressed 
by  a fictitious  character  is  not  taken  seri- 
ously, while  the  same  view  fastened  to  an 
event  of  the  day  acquires  importance, 
satisfies  the  specific  function  of  the  press, 
which  is  more  and  more  that  of  a 
champion  of — ^found  causes.  The  news- 
paper is  a better  jumping-off  around 
than  the  pulpit  or  the  professorial  chair; 
it  enjoys  a vast  circulation,  which  the 
novel  does  not;  it  conveys  an  idea  to 
millions  of  people  who  would  never 
think  of  buying  a newspaper  for  the  sake 
of  an  idea,  but  who  buy  it  for  news, 
murder  cases,  or  corn-market  reports; 
it  is  a place  where  a writer  may  be 
serious,  because  the  newspaper  is  labeled 
as  serious,  while  the  novel  is  labeled  as 
frivolous. 

This  is  vital  to  the  proposition,  and 
explains  why  so  many  novelists  have 
sought  refuge  in  the  press.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly a question  of  monejr.  Journalism 
rewards  a successful  novelist  better  than 
does  the  novel,  though  successful  novel- 
ists make  very  good  incomes; . th'ey  often 
earn  as  much  as  the  red-nosed  comedian 
with  the  baggy  trousers  and  the  battered 
derby.  Thackeray,  Washington  Irving, 
Kingsley,  and  notably  Dickens  knew 
the  value  of  journalism.  Dickens  was 
the  most  peculiar  case,  for  it  is  fairly 
clear  that  Nicholas  Nickleby  helped  to 
suppress  the  exploiting  schools  and  that 
Oliver  Twist  was  instrumental  in  reform- 
ing workhouse  law;  both  works  were 
immensely  successful,  but  Dickens  felt 
that  he  wanted  a platform  where  he 
could  be  always  wholly  serious — for  this 
the  Daily  News  was  born  in  1846.  Like- 
wise, Mr.  Wells  has  written  enormously 
upon  war  and  economics;  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett  has  printed  many  political  arti- 
cles; Mr.  Galsworthy  has  become  more 
direct  than  a novelist  can  be,  and  writ- 
ten laigely  on  Crusty  to  Animals, 
Prison  Reform,  etc.  It  is  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  be  taken  seriously.  We 
must  be  solemn,  a little  dull,  patriotic 
or  unpatriotic,  socialistic  or  conserva- 
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tive;  there  is  only  one  thing  we  may  not 
be,  and  that  is  creative  and  emotional. 

It  should  be  said  in  passing  that  even 
the  press  does  not  think  much  of  us. 
Amcles  on  solid  subjects  by  novelists  are 
printed,  well  paid  for,  sought  after;  it 
does  a paper  good  to  have  an  article  on 
Demon  Finance  by  Mr.  Dreiser,  or  on 
Feminism  by  Mr.  2angwill.  The  novel- 
ist amounts  to  a poster;  he  is  a blatant 
advertisement;  he  is  a curiosity,  the  man 
who  makes  the  public  say,  “I  wonder 
what  the  Daily  is  im  to  now.”  But  be 
assured  that  Mr.  Zangwill’s  views  on 
Feminism  do  not  command  the  respect- 
ful treatment  that  is  accorded  a column 
leader  in  the  Times;  he  is  too  human; 
he  sparkles  too  much;  he  has  not  the 
matchless  quality  of  those  leaders  which 
compel  you  to  put  on  an  extra  stamp  if 
you  nave  to  send  the  paper  through  the 
post. 

The  newspapers  court  the  novelist  as 
the  people  of  a small  town  court  the 
local  rich  man,  but  neither  newspaper 
nor  little  town  likes  very  much  the  ob- 
ject of  its  courtship.  Except  when  they 
pay  him  to  express  them,  the  newspapers 
resent  our  having  any  views  at  all;  the 
thought  behind  is  always,  “Why  can’t 
the  fellows  mind  their  own  business,  and 
go  on  writing  about  love  and  all  that  sort 
of  stuff?”  During  the  war,  references  to 
novelists  who  express  their  views  have 
invariably  been  sneering;  it  is  assumed 
that  because  we  are  novelists  we  are 
unable  to  comprehend  tactics,  politics — 
in  fact,  any  “ics,”  except  perhaps  the 
entirely  unimportant  esthetics.  But  the 
peculiarity  of  the  situation  is  that  not  a 
voice  has  been  raised  against  professors 
of  philology  who  write  on  finance, 
against  bishops  dealing  with  land  settle- 
ment, against  doctors  when  they  remap 
Europe,  against  barristers,  business  nien. 
They  may  say  anything  they  like; 
they  are  plain,  hard-headed  men,  while 
our  heads  are  soft  enough  to  admit  a 
new  idea. 

To  define  the  attitude  of  the  press  is 
in  modern  times  to  define  the  attitude 
of  the  state.  From  our  point  of  view 
this  is  frigid.  In  America  there  are  no 
means  of  gauging  a novelist’s  position, 
for  your  classification  rests  upon  breed- 
ing, celebrity,  and  foiturie.  Ours  rests 
upon  breeding  and  reliability.  You  arr 
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more  adventurous  than  we.  Britannia 
rides  in  a chariot,  while  your  national 
emblem  foreshadowed  the  aeroplane. 
And  so,  in  America,  it  may  profit  a man 
as  well  to  be  a Jack  London  as  an  Elihu 
Root.  You  have  no  means  of  recogniz- 
ing status,  while  in  England  we  have 
honors.  We  distribute  a great  many 
honors,  and  indeed  the  time  may  come, 
as  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  says,  when  every- 
body will  be  sentenced  to  a knighthood 
without  the  option  of  a fine.  Honors 
are  rather  foolish  things,  monuments 
that  create  a need  for  circumspection; 
they  are  often  given  for  merits  not  easily 
perceived,  but  still  they  are  a rough  test 
of  status.  Setting  aside  money,  which 
is  the  primary  qualification,  and  justifies 
Racine  in  saying  that  without  money 
honor  is  but  a disease,  a title  is  a fairly 
clear  sign  of  distinction.  Sir  Edward 
Shackleton,  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Sir  Fred- 
erick Treves,  Lord  Reading,  Sir  William 
Crookes,  Lord  Lister — all  those  titles 
are  obvious  recognition  of  prominence 
in  polar  exploration,  the  army,  the 
law,  medicine,  research,  as  the  case 
may  be;  there  are  scores  of  medical 
knights,  many  law  lords,  many  major- 
generals,  and  admirals  endowed  with 
the  Knight  Commandership  of  the  Bath. 
We  do  not  complain.  They  deserve 
their  honors,  most  of  them.  They^  de- 
serve them  more  than  the  politicians 
who  have  received  for  long  service  re- 
wards that  ability  could  not  give  them, 
than  the  Lord  Mayors  who  are  titled 
because  they  sold,  for  instance,  large 
quantities  of  kitchen  fenders.  When  we 
consider  the  arts,  we  observe  a dis- 
crepancy. The  arts  do  not  ask  for 
honors;  they  are  too  arrogant,  and  know 
that  born  knights  cannot  be  knighted. 
Only  they  claim  that  an  attempt  ^ould 
be  made  to  honor  them,  to  grant  them 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
privilege  of  refusing  honors. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  Order  of 
Merit,  one  of  the  highest  honors  that  the 
British  Crown  can  confer.  At  the  end 
of  last  year  it  numbered  twenty-one 
members.  Among  them  were  some  dis- 
tinguished foreigners — Prince  Oyama, 
Prince  Yamagata,  and  Admiral  Togo; 
historians,  pro-consuls,  four  admirals, 
and  one  novelist,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 
We  do  not  complain  that  only  Mr. 
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Thomas  Hardy  was  chosen,  for  there  is 
nobody  else  to  set  at  his  side — only  we 
do  complain  that  in  this  high  order  four 
admirals  find  a place.  Are  we  then  so 
rich  in  admiralty,  so  poor  in  literature? 
The  same  is  still  truer  when  we  come  to 
the  inferior  orders,  which  are  still  fairly 
high,  such  as  the  Commandership  of  the 
Bath.  That  ancient  order  is  almost  en- 
tirely recruited  from  among  soldiers, 
sailors,  politicians,  and  civil  servants;  it 
does  not  hold  the  name  of  a single  novel- 
ist. Only  one  novelist.  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  is  a Privy  Councilor,  though  the 
position  is  honorific  and  demands  no 
special  knowledge.  On  the  Privy  Council 
you  find  labor  members  of  Parliament^ 
barristers,  coal-owners,  sellers  of  chemi- 
cals and  other  commodities.  In  all 
the  other  orders  it  is  the  same  thing; 
for  novelists  there  are  neither  Comman- 
derships  of  the  Bath,  nor  of  the  Victorian 
Order,  nor  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George, 
no  honors  great  or  minor;  no  man  has 
ever  in  England  been  offered  a peerage 
because  he  wrote  novels;  and  yet  he  has 
been  offered  a peerage  because  he  sold 
beer.  George  Meredith  was  not  offered  a 

Keerage,  even  though  some  think  that 
is  name  will  live  when  those  of  captains 
and  kings  have  melted  into  dust.  Our 
little  band  of  recognized  men  such  as 
Sir  James  Barrie,  Sir  Rider  Haggard, 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle — small  is  the 
toll  they  have  taken  of  public  recogni- 
tion; perhaps  they  should  not  expect  it; 
perhaps  they  have  been  recognized  only 
because  of  certain  political  activities; 
but  must  we  really  believe  that  so  many 
lawyers  and  so  few  writers  are  worthy  of 
an  accolade?  Is  the  novelist  worthless 
until  he  is  dead? 

This  picture  may  seem  too  black,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  mainly  that  of  Great  Britain, 
where  contempt  for  literature  has  risen 
to  a peculiar  degree,  but  even  in  your 
country  it  applies.  Make  an  imagina- 
tive effort;  see  yourself  in  the  reception- 
room  of  some  rich  man  in  New  York, 
where  a “crush”  of  celebrities  is  taking 
place.  A flunky  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
announces  the  guests.  He  announces: 
“Mr.  Charles  Evans  Hughes!  . . . 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howells!  . . . The  Bishop  of 
Oklahoma!”  Who  caused  a swirl  in  the 
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chair?  Or  your  premier  novelist?  Be 
honest  in  your  reply  to  yourself,  and  you 
will  know  who,  at  that  hypothetical  re^ 
ception,  created  a stir.  The  stir,  accord- 
ing to  place  or  period,  greeted  the  poli- 
tician or  the  bishop,  and  only  in  purely 
literary  circles  would  Mr.  Howells  have 
been  preferred.  For  the  worship  of 
crowds  goes  to  power  rather  than  to 
distinction;  to  the  recognized  function- 
aiy  of  the  state,  to  him  whose  power  can 
give  power,  to  all  the  evanescent  things 
and  seldom  to  those  stockish  things,  the 
mile-stones  on  the  road  to  eternity.  The 
attitude  of  the  crowd  is  the  attitude  of 
the  state,  for  the  state  is  only  the  crowd, 
and  often  just  the  mob;  it  is  the  cham- 
berlain of  ochlocracy,  the  leader  who 
follows.  In  all  times  the  state  has  shown 
its  indifference,^  its  contempt,  for  the 
arts,  and  particularly  for  literature. 
Now  and  then  a prince,  such  as  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  Philip  of  Spain,  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  has  given  to  literature 
more  than  respect.  He  has  given  love, 
but  that  only  because  he  was  a man  be- 
fore a prince.  The  prince  must  prefer 
the  lawyer,  the  politician,  the  general, 
and  indeed  of  late  years  what  prince  was 
found  to  patron  George  Meredith  or 
Henry  James? 

The  attitude  of  the  state  to  the  novel- 
ist defines  itself  most  clearly  when  a 
royal  commission  is  appointed.  In  Eng- 
land royal  commissions  are  ad  hoc  bodies 
appointed  by  the  Govepment  from 
among  men  of  political  influence  and 
special  knowledge,  to  investigate  a spe- 
cial question. 

As  a rule  they  are  well  composed.  For 
instance,  a royal  commission  on  water- 
supply  would  probably  comprise  two  or 
three  members  of  Parliament  of  some 
standing,  the  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers,  a professor  of  sanita- 
tion, a canal  expert,  one  or  two  trade- 
unionists,  one  or  two  manufacturers, 
and  a representative  of  the  Home  Ofliice 
or  the  Board  of  Trade.  Any  man  of 

Iiosition  who  has  shown  interest  in  pub- 
ic affairs  may  be  asked  to  sit  on  a royal 
commission — provided  he  is  not  a novel- 
ist. Only  one  novelist  has  attained  so 

B’ddy  a height — Sir  Rider  Haggard. 

ow  it  happened  is  not  known;  it  must 
have  been  a mistake.  We  are  not 
weighty  enough,  serious  enough,  to  be 


called  upon,  even  if  our  novels  are  so 
weighty  and  so  serious  that  hardly  any- 
body can  read  them.  We  are  a gay  tribe 
of  Ariels,  too  light  to  discuss  even  our 
own  trade.  For  royal  commissions  con- 
cern themselves  with  our  trade,  with 
copyright  law,  with  the  restriction  of  the 
paper-supply.  You  might  think  that, 
for  instance,  paper-supply  concerned  us, 
for  we  use  cruel  quantities,  yet  no  recog- 
nized author  sat  on  the  commission;  a 
publisher  was  the  nearest  approach. 
Apparently  there  were  two  great  con- 
sumers of  paper,  authors  and  grocers, 
but  the  grocers  alone  were  consulted. 
What  is  the  matter  with  us?  Is  our 
crime  that  we  put  down  in  indecent  ink 
what  we  think  and  feel,  while  other 
people  think  and  feel  the  same,  but  pru- 
dently keep  it  down  ? Possibly  our 
crimes  are  our  imagination  and  our  ten- 
dency to  carry  this  imagination  into 
action.  Bismarck  said  that  a state  con- 
ducted on  the  lines  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  would^  not  last  twenty-four 
hours;  perhaps  it  is  thought  that  a state 
in  the  conduct  of  which  a novelist  had  a 
share  would  immediately  resolve  itself 
into  a problem  play.  Something  like 
that,  though  in  fact  it  is  unlikely  that 
Ariel  come  to  judgment  would  be  much 
more  fanciful  in  his  decrees  than  the 
historic  Solomon. 

All  this  because  we  lack  solidity — and 
yet  the  public  calls  us  commercial,  self- 
advertisers, money  - grubbers.  It  is 
thought  base  that  we  should  want  three 
meals  a day,  though  nobody  suggests 
that  we  can  hope  to  find  manna  in  the 
street,  or  drink  in  our  parks  from  the 
fountain  Hippocrene.  We  are  told  that 
we  make  our  contracts  too  keenly,  that 
we  are  grasping,  that  we  are  not 
straight — and  yet  we  are  told  that  we 
are  not  business  men.  What  are  we  to 
do?  Shall  we  form  a trade-union  and 
establish  a piece  rate?  Shall  we  sell  our 
novels  by  tne  yard  ? May  we  not  be  as 
commercial  and  respected  as  the  doctor 
who  heals  with  words  and  the  lawyer 
who  strangles  with  tape? 

Now  and  then  the  defenses  of  society 
and  state  are  breached  and  a novelist 
enters  Parliament.  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc, 
Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason  followed  Disraeli 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  is 
very  extraordinary.  No  one  knows  how 
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these  gentlemen  managed  to  convince 
the  electors  that  with  their  eye  “in  fine 
frenzy  rolling”  they  would  not  scan- 
dalize their  party  by  voting  against  it. 
(Those  writing  chaps,  you  know,  they 
aren’t  safe!) 

It  must  be  said  that  once  in  Parlia- 
ment the  novelists  did  not  have  a very 
good  time;  they  were  lucky  in  having 
been  preferred  to  a landowner,  or  a 
pawnbroker,  but  once  in  they  had  not 
the  slightest,  chance  of  being  preferred 
to  those  estimable  members  of  society. 
It  was  not  a question  of  straight  votes; 
it  never  came  to  that,  for  Mr.  Belloc 
soon  disagreed  with  both  sides  and  be 
came  a party  of  one,  while  Mr.  A.  E. 
W.  Mason  as  a rush  light  flickered  his 
little  flicker  and  went  out.  It  is  as  well; 
they  would  never  have  been  taken  seri- 
ously. It  is  almost  a tradition  that 
they  should  not  be  taken  seriously,  and 
it  is  on  record  in  most  of  the  worldly 
memoirs  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
the  two  main  objections  to  Disraeli  were 
his  waistcoats  and  his  authorship  of 
Contarini  Fleming.  Nero  liked  to  see 
people  burned  alive;  Disraeli  wrote 
novels.  Weaknesses  are  found  in  all 
great  men. 

There  seems  in  this  to  lie  error  as  well 
as  scandal.  When  a new  organization 
is  created,  say  for  the  control  of  lamp- 
oil,  obviously  a novelist  should  not  be 
made  its  chairman,  but  why  should  a 
blotting-paper  merchant  be  preferred? 
Indeed,  one  might  side  with  Mr.  Zang- 
will,  who  demands  representation  for 
authors  in  the  Cabinet  itself,  on  the  plea 
that  they  would  introduce  the  emotion 
which  is  necessary  if  the  Cabinet  is  to 
manage  impulsive  mankind.  A$  he 
finely  says,  we  are  professors  of  human 
nature;  if  only  some  university  would 
give  us  a title  and  some  initials  to  follow 
our  name,  say  P.H.N.,  people  might  be- 
lieve we  knew  something  of  it.  But  the 
attitude  of  the  state  in  these  matters  is 
steadfast  enough.  It  recognizes  us  as 
servants  rather  than  citizens;  if  in  our 
later  years  we  come  upon  hard  times,  we 
can  be  given,  through  the  Civil  List, 
pensions  which  rescue  us  from  the  indig- 
nities of  the  poorhouse,  but  no  more. 
Mostly  these  pensions  benefit  our  heirs, 
but  the  offering  is  so  small  that  it  shocks; 
it  is  like  tipping  an  ex-President  a dollar. 
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Thus  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  enjoys  a pension 
of  $750,  Mr.  Joseph  C^onrad,  of  $500. 
Why  give  us  pensions  at  all  if  they  must 
be  alms?  One  cannot  be  dignified  on 
$500  a year;  one  can  be  dignified  on 
$25,000  a year,  because  the  world  soon 
forgets  that  you  ride  a gift  horse,  if  that 
horse  is  a fine,  fat  beast.  The  evidence 
is  to  be  found  in  the  retiring  pensions 
of  our  late  lord  chancellors,  who  receive 
$25,000  a year;  of  our  judges,  $5,000  to 
$18,750;  in  the  allowances  made  to  im- 
poverished politicians,  which  attain 
$10,000.  Out  of  a total  of  $1,600,000 
met  by  our  Civil  List,  literature,  painting, 
science,  research,  divide  every  year 
$6,000.  Nor  do  the  immediate  rewards 
show  greater  equality.  Lord  Roberts 
was  voted  $500,000  for  his  services  in 
South  Africa;  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  has 
not  yet  been  voted  anything  for  The 
Dynasts.  I suspect  that  America  is  just 
as  duU. 

The  shame  of  literature  is  carried  on 
even  into  the  following  generations.  The 
present  Lord  Nelson,  who  is  not  a poor 
man,  for  he  owns  seven  thousand  acres 
of  land,  is  still  drawing  a pension  of 
$25,000  a year,  earned  by  his  august 
ancestor,  but  the  daughter  of  Leigh 
Hunt  must  be  content  with  $250.  We 
are  unknown.  We  are  nobody;  Rouget 
de  risle,  author  of  “La  Marseillaise,” 
ave  wings  to  the  revolutionary  chariot, 
ut  tiny,  bilious,  tyrannic  Robespierre 
rode  in  it,  and  rides  in  it  to-day  through 
the  pages  of  history,  while  men  go  to 
their  death  singing  the  words  of  Rouget 
de  I’Isle  and  know  him  not. 

Even  in  our  own  profession  of  author- 
ship the  novelist  is  an  object  of  disdain. 
We  are  less  than  the  economists,  the 
historians,  the  political  writers;  we 
amuse  while  they  teach;  they  bore,  and 
as  they  bore  it  is  assumed  that  they 
educate,  dullness  always  having  been 
the  sorry  companion  of  education.  Evi- 
dence is  easily  found ; there  exists  a use- 
ful, short  encyclopedia  called  Books 
That  Count.  It  contains  the  names  of 
about  four  thousand  authors,  out  of 
whom  only  sixty-three  are  novelists. 
Divines  whose  sermons  do  not  fetch  five 
cents  at  the  second-hand  bookseller’s, 
promoters  of  economic  theories  long  dis- 
proved, partisan  historians,  mendacious 
travelers — they  crowd  out  of  the  Books 
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That  Count  the  pale  sixty-three  novel- 
ists, all  that  is  left  of  the  large  assembly 
that  gave  us  Tom  Jones  and  The  Way 
of  All  Flesh.  This  attitude  we  observe 
in  most  reference-books.  We  observe 
it,  for  instance,  in  the  well-known  Who's 
Who  Year  Book,  which,  amazing  as  it 
seems,  contains  no  list  of  authors.  The 
book  contains  a list  of  professors,  in- 
cluding dental  surety,  a list  of  past 
presidents  of  the  (^ford  Union,  a list 
of  owners  of  Derby  winners,  but  not  a 
list  of  authors.  The  editors  of  this 
popular  reference  book  know  what  the 
public  wants;  apparently  the  public 
wants  to  know  that  Mr.  Arthur  H.  King 
is  general  manager  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  London,  Ltd.-^but  the  public 
does  not  want  to  know  that  Mr.  Anatole 
France  is  a |;reat  man.  The  only  evi- 
dence of  notice  is  a list  of  our  pseudo- 
nyms. It  matters  that  Mr.  Richard  Le 
Gallienne  should  write  under  the  name 
of  “Logroller,”  for  that  is  odd.  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne,  being  an  author,  is  a curiosity; 
it  matters  to  nobody  that  he  is  a man. 

What  is  the  area  of  a novelist’s  reputa- 
tion? How  far  do  the  ripples  extend 
when  he  casts  a novel  into  the  whirl- 
pool of  life?  It  is  difficult  to  say,  but 
few  novelists  were  ever  so  well  known  to 
the  people  as  were  in  their  time  such 
minor  figures  as  Rockefeller  or  Dingley, 
nor  is  there  a novelist  to-day  whose 
fame  can  vie  with  that  of,  say,  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  It  is  strange  to  think  that 
Dickens  himself  could  not  in  his  own 
day  create  as  much  stir  as  such  obscure 
personages  as  Captain  Waddell,  Pea- 
body or  President  Johnson.  He  lacked 
political  flavor;  he  was  merely  one  of 
the  latter-day  prophets  who  lack  the 
unique  advertisement  of  being  stoned. 
It  will  be  said  that  such  an  instance  is 
taken  from  the  masses  of  the  world, 
most  of  whom  do  not  read  novels,  while 
all  are  affected  by  the  politician,  but  in 
those  circles  that  support  literature  the 
same  phenomenon  appears:  the  novel 
may  be  known;  the  novelist  is  not.  The 
novel  is  not  respected  and,  indeed,  one 
often  hears  a woman  at  a big  lending 
library  ask  for  “three  of  the  latest 
novels.”  New  novels!  Why  not  new 
potatoes?  She  takes  the  books  away 
calmly,  without  looking  at  the  titles  or 
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the  names.  She  is  quite  satisfied;  some- 
times she  does  not  care  very  much 
whether  or  not  she  has  read  those  novels 
before,  for  she  does  not  remember  them. 
They  go  in  at  one  ear  and  come  out  at 
the  other,  presumably,  as  a judge  said, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  stop  them. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  great  mass  of 
readers  forgets  either  names  or  titles; 
many  forget  both.  Some  of  the  more  edu- 
cated remember  the  author  and  ask  their 
library  for  “ something  by  Henry  Sydnor 
Harrison,”  because  he  writes  such  sweet, 
pretty  books,  a definition  where  slander 
subtly  blends  with  veracity.  But,  in 
most  cases,  nothing  remains  of  either 
author  or  title  except  in  hazy  impres- 
sion; the  reader  is  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  book  she  liked  so  much  is 
Fraternity  or  the  Corsican  Brothers.  She 
will  know  that  it  had  something  to  do 
with  family,  and  that  the  author’s  name 
began  with  “G” — unless  it  was  “S.”  It 
cannot  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  novels 
are  read  in  the  way  they  are  read — that 
is  to  say,  if  they  are  taken  as  drugs. 
Generally,  novels  are  read  to  dull  the 
mind,  and  many  succeed,  ruining  the 
chances  of  those  whose  intent  is  not 
morphean,  which  fulfil  the  true  function 
of  art — viz.,  to  inflame.  The  object  of  a 
novel  is  not  to  send  the  reader  to  sleep, 
not  to  make  him  oblivious  of  time  on  a 
railway  journey;  it  is  not  to  be  propped 
up  against  a cruet  and  consumed  be- 
tween the  chop  and  the  pudding;  it  is 
meant  to  show  character,  to  stimulate 
observation,  to  make  life  vivid,  and  as 
life  is  most  vivid  when  it  is  most  un- 
pleasant, the  novel  that  is  worth  reading 
IS  set  aside.  For  such  novels  stir  the 
brain  too  much  to  let  it  go  to  sleep. 
Those  novels  are  judged  in  the  same  way 
as  the  baser  kind,  and  that  is  perhaps 
why  the  novel  itself  stands  so  low.  It 
does  stand  low,  at  least  in  England,  for 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  sell  it  to  the 
public.  Inquiries  made  of  publishers 
show  that  they  expect  to  sell  to  the  cir- 
culating libraries  seventy  to  sevenw- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  copies  printed.  To 
sell  to  a circulating  library  is  not  selling; 
it  is  lending  at  one  remove;  it  means 
that  a single  copy  bought  by  a library 
is  lent  out  to  anything  between  twenty 
and  a hundred  people.  Sometimes  it  is 
read  by  more,  for  it  is  sold  off  when  the 
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subscribers  no  longer  want  to  hire  it. 
It  goes  to  a town  of  the  size  of,  say, 
Tacoma.  Discarded  after  a year  or  so 
by  this  second  set  of  subscribers,  it  may 
be  sold  oflF  for  two  or  three  cents,  with 
one  thrown  into  the  dozen  for  luck,  and 
arrive  with  its  cover  hanging  on  in  a 
way  that  is  a testimonial  to  the  binder, 
with  its  pages  marked  with  thumbs, 
stained  with  tears,  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  soup,  at  some  small  stationer’s 
shop  in  a little  market  town,  to  go  out 
on  hire  at  two  cents  a week,  until  it  no 
longer  holds  together,  and  goes  to  its 
eternal  rest  in  the  pulping  machine.  On 
the  way,  nobody  has  bought  it  except  to 
let  it  out,  as  the  padrone  sends  out  the 
pretty  Italian  boys  with  an  organ  and 
a monkey.  The  public  have  not  boi^ht 
the  books  to  read  and  to  love.  The 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  actually 
sold  have  been  disposed  of  as  birthday 
or  Christmas  presents,  because  one  has 
to  give  something,  and  because  one 
makes  more  effect  with  a well-bound 
book  for  a dollar  than  with  two  dollars’ 
worth  of  chocolates.  Literature  has 
been  given  its  royalty  on  the  dollar  of 
economy.  Yet,  impossible  as  the  novel 
finds  it  to  tear  its  dollar  from  the  public, 
the  theater  easily  wheedles  it  into  pay- 
ing five  dollars  or  more  for  two  stalls. 
It  seems  strange  that  two  people  will 
pay  five  dollars  to  see  a dramatized 
novel  on  the  boards,  yet  would  never 
dream  of  giving  a dollar  for  the  origi- 
nal book.  That  is  because  theater 
seats  must  be  paid  for,  while  books 
can  be  borrowed.  Plays,  and  especially 
players,  can  be  remembered;  a book 
may  be  returned.  It  goes  so  far  that 
novelists  are  continually  asked  “where 
one  can  get  their  books,’’  meaning 
“where  they  can  be  borrowed”;  often 
they  are  asked  to  lend  a copy,  while 
no  one  begs  a ride  from  a cabman. 
Things  are  not  as  bad  as  that  in  Amer- 
ica; why  the  lending  library  has  not 
asserted  itself  in  your  country  is  difficult 
to  say,  for  clotted  masses  of  population 
are  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  lives. 
It  may  be  due  to  your  novels  being  pub- 
lished at  a cheap  rate;  it  may  be  that 
a large  proportion  of  your  population  is 
not  clotted,  but  is  so  scattered  that  a 
library  could  not  reach  it;  it  may  be 
that  the  high  quality  of  the  American 
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magazine  has  created  a reading  public. 
Or  It  may  be  that  you  are  just  barbarians 
with  all  the  generosity  of  the  savage, 
and  that  when  your  civilization  is  an- 
cient you  will  acquire  the  vices  of  ours. 
That  is  what  generally  happens  in  the 
course  of  civilization. 

In  England,  the  public  of  the  novel  is 
almost  exclusively  feminine.  Few  mra 
read  novels,  and  a great  many  nothing 
at  all  except  the  newspaper.  They  say 
that  they  are  too  busy,  which  is  absurd 
when  one  reflects  how  busy  is  the  aver- 
age woman.  The  truth  is  that  they  are 
slack  and  ignorant.  They  have  some 
historic  reason  to  despise  the  novel,  for 
it  is  quite  true  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  a few  exceptions,  such  as 
Thackeray,  Jane  Austen,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Dickens, 
Scott,  George  Eliot,  the  three-volume 
novel  was  trash.  It  dealt  generally  with 
some  rhetorical  Polish  hero,  a high-bom 
English  maiden,  cruel  parents,  and 
Italian  skies.  Right  up  to  1885  that 
sort  of  thing  used  to  arrive  every  morn- 
ing in  a truck  at  the  lending  library,  but 
if  it  still  arrives  in  truckloads,  it  should 
not  be  for^tten  that  other  novels  ar- 
rive, too.  That  is  what  the  men  do  not 
know.  If  they  read  at  all  you  will  find 
them  solemnly  taking  in  “The  Reminis- 
cences of  Mr.  Justice  X.  Y.  Z.,”  or 
“Shooting Gazelles  inBulbulland,”  “Po- 
litical Economics,”  or  “Economic  Poli- 
tics” (it  means  much  the  same  either 
way  up).  All  that  sort  of  thing — that 
frozen,  dried-up,  elderly  waggishness, 
that  shallow  pomp,  is  mentally  murder- 
ous. Sometimes  men  do  read  novels, 
mostly  detective  stories,  sporting  or  very 
sentimental  tales.  When  observed,  they 
apologize  and  s^  something  about  rest- 
ing the  brain.  That  means  that  they  do 
not  respect  the  books  they  read,  which 
is  base;  it  is  like  keeping  low  company, 
where  one  can  yawn  and  put  one’s  boots 
on  the  sofa.  Now  no  company  is  low 
unless  you  think  it  is.  As  soon  as  you 
realize  that  and  st^,  you  yourself  grow 
naturalized  to  it.  Likewise,  if  you  read 
a book  without  fellowship  and  respect 
for  its  author,  you  are  outraging  it.  But 
mankind  is  stupid,  and  it  would  not 
matter  very  much  that  a few  men  should 
read  novels  in  that  shamefaced  and  pat- 
ronizing way  if  they  were  not  so  open 
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about  it.  If  they  do  not  apologize,  they 
boast  that  they  never  read  a novel; 
they  imply  superiority.  Their  feminine 
equivalent  is  the  serious-minded  girl 
wno  improves  her  mind  with  a book 
like  Vicious  Viscounts  of  Venice",  if 
she  reads  novels  at  all,  she  holds  that, 
like  good  wine,  they  improve  with  keep- 
ing, and  must  be  at  least  fifty  years  old. 
By  that  time  the  frivolous  author  may 
have  redeemed  his  sins. 

It  is  because  of  ail  these  people,  the 
people  who  borrow  and  do  not  cherish, 
the  people  who  skim,  the  people  who 
indulge  and  cringe,  and  the  people  who 
do  not  indulge  at  all,  that  we  have  come 
to  a corruption  of  literary  taste,  where 
the  idea  is  abashed  before^the  easy  emo- 
tion, where  religiosity  expels  religion, 
and  the  love  passion  turns  to  heroics  or 
to  maundering,  that  the  success  of  the 
second-rate  has  come  about.  It  is  a 
killing  atmosphere.  It  is  almost  incom- 
prehensible, for  when  the  talk  is  of  a 
political  proposal,  say  of  land  settle- 
ment in  the  Northwest,  or  of  a new  type 
of  oil  engine,  hardly  a man  will  say, 
“I  am  not  interested.”  He  would  be 
ashamed  to  say  that.  It  would  brand 
him  as  a retrograde  person.  Sometimes 
he  will  say,  “I  do  not  like  music,”  but 
he  will  avoid  that  if  he  can,  for  music  is 
an  evidence  of  culture;  he  will  very  sel- 
dom confess  that  he  does  not  care  for 
ictures;  he  will  confess  without  any 
esitation  that  he  does  not  care  for  any 
kind  of  book.  He  will  be  rather  proud 
to  think  that  he  prefers  a horse  or  a 
balance-sheet.  It  will  seldom  occur  to 
him  that  this  literature  of  which  some 
people  talk  so  much  can  hold  anything 
for  him.  It  will  not  even  occur  to  him 
to  try,  for  literature  is  judged  at  Jed- 
burgh. It  hardly  ever  occurs  to  any 
one  that  literature  has  its  technique, 
that  introductions  to  it  are  necessary; 
a man  will  think  it  worth  while  to  join 
a class  if  he  wants  to  acquire  scientific 
knowledge,  but  seldom  that  anything  in 
the  novel  justifies  his  taking  preliminary 
steps.  It  is  not  that  literature  repels 
him  by  its  occasional  aridity;  it  is  not 
that  he  has  stumbled  upon  classics, 
which,  as  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  delight- 
fully says,  “are  not  light  women  who 
turn  to  all  men,  but  gracious  ladies 
whom  one  must  long  woo.”  Men  do 


not  think  the  lady  worth  wooing.  This 
brings  us  back  to  an  early  conclusion  in 
this  chapter;  novelists  are  not  useful; 
we  are  pleasant,  therefore  despicable. 
Our  novels  do  not  instruct;  all  they  can 
do  is  to  delight  or  inflame.  We  can  give 
a man  a heart,  but  we  cannot  raise  his 
bank  interest.  So  our  novels  are  not 
worthy  of  his  respect  because  they  do 
not  come  clad  in  the  staid  and  reassuring 
gray  of  the  text-book;  they  are  not  dulf 
enough  to  gain  the  respect  of  men  who 
appreciate  only  the  books  that  bore 
them,  who  shrink  away  from  the  women 
who  charm  them  and  turn  to  those  who 
scrag  their  hair  off  their  foreheads,  and 
bring  their  noses,  possibly  with  a cloth, 
to>  a disarming  state  of  brilliancy. 

Sometimes,  when  the  novelist  thinks 
of  all  these  things,  he  is  overcome  by  a 
desperate  mood,  decides  to  give  up  lit- 
erature and  grow  respectable.  He  thinks 
of  becoming  a grocer,  or  an  attorney, 
and  sometimes  he  wants  to  be  the  owner 
of  a popular  magazine,  where  he  will 
exercise,  not  the  disreputable  function 
of  writing,  but  the  estimable  one  of  pur- 
chasing. Then  the  mood  passes,  and  he 
is  driven  back  to  Flaubert’s  view  that  it 
is  a dog’s  life,  but  the  only  one.  He 
decides  to  live  down  the  extraordinary 
trash  that  novelists  produce.  Incredible 
as  truth  may  be,  fiction  is  stranger  still, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  intoxications 
of  the  popular  novelist. 

The  novel  is  a commodity,  and  if  it 
seeks  awide  public  it  must  make  for  a low 
one:  the  speed  of  a fleet  is  that  of  its 
slowest  ship;  the  sale  of  a novel  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  basest  mind.  Only  it  might 
be  remembered  that  all  histories  are  not 
accurate,  all  biographies  not  truthful,  all 
economic  text-books  not  readable.  Like- 
wise, it  should  be  remembered,  and  we 
need  quote  only  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells, 
in  evidence,  that  novels  are  not  defined 
by  the  worst  of  their  kind.  ...  It  is 
men’s  business  to  find  out  the  best 
books;  they  search  for  the  best  wives; 
why  not  for  the  best  novels  ? There  are 
novels  that  one  can  love  all  one’s  life, 
and  this  cannot  be  said  of  every  woman. 

There  are  to-day  in  England  about 
twenty  men  and  women  who  write 
novels  of  a certain  quality,  and  about  as 
many  who  fail,  but  whose  appeal  is  to 
the  most  intelligent.  These  people  ar'" 
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trying  to  picture  man,  to  describe  their  unrelieved,  stagey  solemnity  of  Walter 
period,  to  pluck  a feather  from  the  wing  Scott,  the  novelist  of  to-day  is  inclined 
of  fleeting  time.  .They  do  not  write  to  thank  God  that  he  is  not  as  other 
about  radium  murders,  or  heroines  clad  men.  Those  old  writers  trod  out  paths 
in  orchids  and  tiger-skins.  They  strive  for  us,  but  they  walked  blindfold ; let  us 
to  seize  a little  of  the  raw  life  in  which  recognize  their  splendid  qualities,  their 
they  live.  The  claim  is  simple;  even  feeling  for  atmosphere,  their  knowledge 
though  we  may  produce  two  thousand  of  men,  but  we  find  more  that  is  honest 
novels  a year  which  act  upon  the  brain  and  hopeful  in  a single  page  of  Tono- 
in  the  evening  as  cigarettes  do  after  Bungay  than  in  all  the  great  Victorians 
lunch,  we  do  put  forth  a small  number  of  put  together.  Yes,  we  are  arrogant, 
novels  which  are  the  mirror  of  the  day.  Why  not.?  Why  should  it  be  natural  to 
Very  few  are  good  novels,  and  perhaps  us  to  see  our  faults  and  not  our  talents? 
not  one  will  live,  but  many  a novel.  We  are  held  in  contempt,  but  such  was 
concerned  with  labor  problems,  money,  the  fate  of  every  prophet;  they  make 
freedom  in  love,  will  have  danced  its  us  into  mummers  and  we  learn  mum- 
little  dance  to  some  purpose,  will  have  mery,  but  Balzac  and  Turgenev  rise 
created  unrest — always  better  than  stag-  from  their  o\^  dust.  We  are  not  safe 
nation,  will  have  aroused  controversy,  people,  or  quiet  people;  not  tame  rab- 
anger;  impelled  some  people,  if  not  to  bits  in  a hutch,  nor  even  romantic 
change  their  life,  at  least  to  tolerate  that  rogues;  most  of  us  are  no  more  romantic 
others  should  do  so.  The  New  Machion  than  jockeys. 

vein.  Huckleberry  Finn,  The  White  Pea-  It  is,  perhaps,  because  we  are  not 

cock.  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,  Ethan  safe  (and  are  we  any  less  safe  than  min- 

Frome — none  of  those  perhaps  is  a su-  ing  magnates?)  that  we  are  disliked, 
preme  book,  but  every  one  of  them  is  are  disliked,  as  Stendhal  says,  be- 

a hand-grenade  flung  at  the  bourgeoisie;  cause  all  differences  create  hatred;  be- 

we  do  not  want  to  kill  it,  but  we  do  want  cause  by  showing  it  its  face  in  the  glass 

to  wake  it  up.  we  tend  to  disrupt  society,  to  exhibit 

It  is  the  bourgeoisie’s  business  to  find  to  its  shocked  eyes  what  is  inane  in  its 
out  the  novels  ^at  will  wake  it  up;  it  political  constitution,  barbarous  in  its 
should  take  as  much  pains  to  do  this  as  moral  code.  We  are  queer  people,  nasty 
to  find  out  the  best  cigar.  The  hour-  people,  but  we  are  neither  nastier  nor 
geoisie  has  congestion  of  the  brain;  the  queerer  than  our  fellows.  We  are  merely 
works  of  scholars  will  stupefy  it  still  more  shameless, ' and  exhibit  what  they 
more;  only  in  the  novelists"  of  the  day,  hide.  We  have  got  outside,  and  we 
who  are  rough,  unpleasant,  rebellious,  hate  being  outside;  we  should  so  much 
restless,  will  they  find  a remedy.  like  to  enlist  under  the  modem  stand- 

Whether  the  reading  public  can  dis-  ard,  the  silk  hat,  and  yet  we  are 

cern  that  undying  flame  in  the  choking  arrogant.  Doctors,  judges,  bishops, 
smoke  of  books  written  for  money  and  merchants,  think  little  of  us;  we  re- 
not  for  love,  is  another  question.  Every  gret  it  and  we  rejoice  in  it.  We  are 
year  more  novels  are  published,  but  unhappy  and  exalted  adventurers  in 

when  one  considers  the  novelists  of  the  the  frozen  fields  of  human  thought.  We 

past,  Thackeray’s  continual  flow  of  are  the  people  who  make  the  “foot- 
sugary  claptrap,  the  incapacity  of  prints  on  the  sands  of  time.”  Later 
Dickens  to  conceive  beauty,  the  almost  on,  the  bourgeoisie  will  tread  in  them. 


The  Crucible  of  Time 


BY  MARIE  MANNING 


iAD  JOHN  WARREN 
THAYER  been  a 
movie  star,  at  one  of 
those  spectacular  sal- 
aries the  newspapers 
mention  so  lightly,  he 

_ could  not  have  made  up 

for  the  role  of  capitalist  more  convinc- 
ingly than  nature  cast  him  for  the  part. 

Of  imposing  stature,  he  was  inclined 
to  the  temperate  fullness  that  indicates 
a struggle  between  the  good  things  of 
life  and  a wholesome  fear  of  their  conse- 
quences. Hair  sufficiently  frosted  about 
tW  temples  to  add  a note  of  distinction; 
features  of  a pleasing  sternness,  convey- 
ing a hint  of  early  self-denial;  and  now, 
in  the  fullness  of  success,  looking  out 
on  a world  that  had  been  his  oyster — 
with  the  air  of  a connoisseur  in  oysters. 

In  his  youth  Thayer  had  had  strongly 
socialistic  tendencies:  Karl  Marx  had 
bron  his  Bible,  Kropotkin  his  ideal,  Ver- 
laine his  poet.  With  such  early  tenden- 
cies, it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that 
at  forty-six  the  law  of  averages  had  laid 
hands  on  him  and  landed  him  as  the 


president  of  a corporation  at  once  the 
joy  of  the  muck-raker  and  the  hope  of 
the  legislator  seeking  fame. 

His  attitude  toward  the  idealistic  wild 
oats  of  his  youth  was  one  of  tender  retro- 
spection. Like  a man  who  has  been 
snatched  from  a mesalliance,  he  re- 
membered the  affair  with  sentiment — 
but  maturer  judgment  had  long  since 
pointed  out  the  error  of  his  ways. 

The  errand  that  had  brought  him  to 
the  sullen  little  mining  town  for  a con- 
ference with  a group  of  labor  leaders  who 
hinted  at  a “walk-out,”  on  the  part  of 
his  company’s  operatives,  in  default  of 
concessions — haa  not  been  successful. 
The  meeting  had  been  saved  from  dis- 
order only  by  the  promise  of  an  imme- 
diate consultation  with  certain  of  the 
company’s  officers,  regarded  by  the 
labor  mction  as  more  liberal  than 
Thayer. 
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A further  development  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  him  was  that  the 
wretched  village  had  no  taxicab  service. 
And  the  moribund  horse  hitched  to  four 
warped  wheels  was  no  laughing  matter 
to  a man  who  felt  his  presence  in  New 
York  that  evening  to  be  a question  of 
life  and  death. 

Promises  to  the  driver  were  in  vain; 
the  old  horse  had  not  gone  half-way  to 
the  station  before  the  train  pulled  out 
with^  a sinister  snort  at  Thayer.  In  a 
homicidal  mood  he  returned  to  the  hotel. 

A dusty  elk’s  head  stood  guard  over 
a set  of  rickety  pigeon-holes,  the  greasy 
imitation-leather  chairs  were  still  in  the 
process  of  being  polished  by  citizens — 
argumentative  and  ruminant.  The  clink 
of  thick  dishes  called  attention  to  a 
dreary  vista  of  dining-room,  visible 
through  gaping  folding  doors.  There 
wouldn’t  be  another  train  out  till  three 
o’clock. 

The  coop-like  elevator  presently  de- 
scended to  the  level  of  the  office  floor 
and  disgorged  a group  of  women. 
Others  waiting  in  the  “Ladies’  Parlor” 
joined  them;  more  swept  in  from  the 
street,  and  soon  the  dingy  offices,  par- 
lors, and  waiting-rooms  of  “Rucker’s 
Grand  Palace  Hotel”  presented  such  a 
mobilization  of  petticoats  as  to  suggest  a 
church  fair  or  a heart-to-heart  talx  with 
a beauty  specialist. 

“Is  the  minister  going  to  get  slip- 
pers?” Thayer  inquired  of  the  shabby 
man  who  had  been  caught  with  him  in 
the  feminine  current  and  swirled  to  one 
side,  like  a chip  in  a stream. 

The  derelict,  ignorant  of  his  compan- 
ion’s identity,  confided,  with  a grin, 
“They’re  more  interested  in  mother’s 
getting  a show  at  the  pants  than  the 
minister  getting  slippers.” 

“Who  does  the  talking — short-haired 
woman,  or  a long-haired  man?” 

“‘The  Big  Sister,’  they  call  her,  ’n’, 
when  she  gets  through  playin’  ball  with 
’em,  they’re  ’bout  ready  for  anythir 
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from  carrying  old  man  Thayer’s  head 
on  a pike  to  going  home  and  getting  din- 
ner like  good  little  girls.” 

“Are  they  miners’  wives?” 

“Some  are,  and  some  are  single 
women.” 

Thayer  made  his  way  to  the  “Ladies’ 
Parlor,”  already  filled  with  women; 
some  one  brought  in  a grim  white  pitcher 
of  ice-water — it  looked  like  the  missing 
mate  of  a wash-basin — and  the  meeting 
was  opened. 

A fussy  little  woman  introduced  the 
speaker  with  the  assurance  of  an  im- 
presario who  harbors  no  doubt  as  to  his 
lion’s  roar.  After  the  usual  “needs  no 
introduction,”  she  built  an  imposing 
structure  out  of  the  lady’s  past  deeds. 
She  had  put  through  such  and  such 
remedial  legislation,  unaided — she  had 
held  aloft  the  standard  of  this  and  that — 
and,  like  Horatius,  she  was  prepared  to 
hold  their  bridge  single-handed  against 
the  enemy. 

Madame  Chairman  paused,  and  the 
subject  of  the  panegyric  arose  and 
nodded  to  the  audience.  By  all  the  laws 
of  contrariety  she  ought  to  have  been 
an  anti-climax — but  she  wasn’t.  The 
speaker  was  rather  tall  than  otherwise, 
with  a well-knit,  boyish  figure,  and  her 
utter  absence  of  make-up,  in  this  day  of 
the  worship  of  the  grease-pots  of  Egypt, 
made  her  seem  curiously  young.  She 
was  the  type  of  woman,  the  world  over, 
that  any  man  would  have  felt  himself  in 
luck  to  have  drawn  for  a dinner  partner. 

There  was  thought  in  her  clothes,  deep 
thought;  they  made  the  best  of  every 
advantage  that  nature  had  given  her, 
and  a;  the  same  time  they  rather  art- 
fully evaded  description.  No  man,  and 
only  a few  women,  could  have  realized 
the  prayer  and  fasting  that  such  a 
subtlety  of  effect  costs. 

But  Thayer  wasn’t  giving  a thought 
to  her  clothes;  there  was  something 
hauntingly  familiar  about  Madame 
Chairman’s  paragon.  He  leaned  for- 
ward and  studied  her  face  through  nar- 
row lids.  Yes — no — it  couldn’t  be! 
This  woman  must  be  years  younger  than 
Connie  Fenton,  and  yet  there  was  some- 
thing about  her  that  no  woman  but 
Connie  Fenton  ever  had.  There  was  the 
same  delicious  contour  of  chin,  the  up- 
ward turn  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 


the  same  long,  narrow  eyes  in  which 
twin  devils  of  merriment  lurked.  She 
began  without  a hint  of  uplift,  strikes, 
suffrage,  to  tell  them  stories — if  it  were 
Connie  Fenton,  she  was  flirting  with  her 
audience  the  way  she  used  to  flirt  with 
him,  twenty  years  ago. 

She  was  a past-mistress  of  all  the  tricks 
of  oratory  and  public  speaking;  she  car- 
ried along  her  audience;  she  tossed  the 
different  elements  that  composed  it  in 
the  air,  and  kept  them  flying  like  a jug- 
ler  manipulating  balls.  And  when  she 
ad  them  ready  to  cry  or  laugh,  at  a 
nod  from  her,  she  brought  up  her  heavy 
artillery  and  turned  it  upon  the  system 
under  which  they  lived.  She  didn’t  men- 
tion Thayer’s  company  by  name,  but 
her  prettiest  shots  played  about  its 
alleged  iniquities. 

In  the  mean  time  the  president  of  the 
reviled  company  was  becoming  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  speaker 
was  Connie  Fenton.  He  resumed  his 
close-lidded  scrutiny — if  that  were  Con- 
nie, she  had  discovered  the  secret  of 
perpetual  youth! 

It  was  over  twenty  years  ago  that  they 
used  to  read  poetry  and  burst  into 
young  rhapsodies  of  reforming  the 
world.  But  it  had  not  been  all  uplift, 
either,  that  summer  at  Heron  Beach. 
There  had  been  the  mad,  glad,  delirious- 
ly happy  days  that  had  led  to  their 
brief  engagement.  It  had  come  about 
rather  unexpectedly;  there  had  been  the 
appalling  storm  that  had  overtaken 
them  in  nis  sail-boat— the  struggle  with 
death  that  had  all  but  gone  against 
them — the  rush  of  sunlight  that  had  wel- 
comed their  landing  on  the  tiny  island  of 
refuge.  And  there  had  been  the  glori- 
ously perfect  rainbow  that  to  their 
young,  ecstatic  egoism  seemed  their  own 
especial  symbol. 

Thayer,  who  had  been  a trifle  pom- 
pous and  mid-Victorian  in  his  manner 
of  wooing,  remembered  he  had  quoted: 

Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life, 

The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds 
away 

And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray! 

And  Connie  had  agreed  to  be  all  these 
pleasant  and  charming  things.  But, 
alas,  their  heaven  - tinted  arch  was 
doomed  to  sudden  destruction.  Before 
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a week  had  passed  Thayer  had  come  to 
her,  eager,  enthusiastic,  but  plainly  per- 
turbed. 

“It’s  not  just  our  line,  Connie,”  he 
gasped,  convulsively,  “ but  it’s  too  good 
to  pass  up.  The  J.  C.  & L.  have  of- 
fered me  a job  in  their  leeal  department. 
You  see,  I can  talk  to  the  men  in  their 
own  language — Marx  & Co.  have  done 
the  trick.” 

But  the  girl  had  persisted  in  thinking 
he  was  joking. 

“Don’t  you  see?”  he  had  answered. 
“If  I accept,  we  can  be  married  now; 
if  I turn  them  down  we  can  wait  any- 
where from  five  years  to  the  end  of  time 
— ^that  strikes  me  as  the  joke  being  on 
us.” 

At  last  the  girl  had  realized  her  lover 
was  in  earnest — it  would  be  useless  to 
recount  the  scene  that  followed;  the 
man  of  millions  still  remembered  the 


No  one  else  had  ever  called  him 
ackie;  it  had  been  years  since  any  one 
ad  called  him  Jack,  the  absurd  diminu- 
tive seemed  almost  indelicate — and  yet, 
he  was  foolishly  pleased. 

At  closer  range  she  was  not  so  young- 
looking  as  she  had  been  from  a distance; 
there  were  frank  lines  at  the  corners  of 
her  eyes,  and  a hint  of  parentheses  at 
the  ends  of  the  mouth. 

“You  haven’t  changed  at  all,”  he 
said,  and  the  familiar  stencil  assayed 
about  ninety  per  cent,  more  of  truth 
than  it  usually  does. 

She  did  not  repeat  the  formula;  in- 
stead she  answered,  “But  you  have — 
you  used  to  be  a nice  boy,  and  now 
you’re  a personage.” 

An  adroit  method  of  waiving  aside 
her  late  abuse  of  him  and  his  comprny, 
Thayer  decided,  but  perhaps  she  didn’t 
know  of  his  connection  with  the  con- 


scorch  of  her  parting  words.  She  had 
gone  to  New  York  to  forget,  in  the 
drudgery  of  settlement  work.  For  two 
years  she  did  her  hair  unbecomingly — 
and  then  she  went  out  of  her  maiden’s 
mourning.  Thayer  had  never  heard  of 
her  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  speaker  had  finished;  she  took  her 
hands  from  behind  her  back  and  held 
out  one  with  the  palm  turned  upward  in 
mute  appeal.  Tnayer  had  not  another 
moment’s  doubt;  that  was  Connie’s 
hand,  Connie’s  gesture.  He  waited  for 
the  seething  wave  of  women,  rising  from 
camp-chairs  and  surging  toward  ^ her, 
to  subside.  Why  hadn’t  she  married? 

It  was  perfectly  evident  to  Thayer’s 
philosophy  that  she  had  not,  or  she 
wouldn’t  have  taken  to  the  platform. 
Thank  God  his  wife  stayed  home.  And 

Ket,  he  found  himself  rather  touched  by 
er  spinsterhood.  Never,  _ in  all  the 
years  of  his  steadily  mounting  success, 
had  he  been  as  utterly  happy  as  during 
those  breathlessly  joyous  weeks  at 
Heron  Beach.  A warm,  tender  impulse 
surged  through  his  veins  at  the  thought 
of  them.  It  had  been  the  Garden  of 
Eden  while  the  apple-trees  were  still  in 
blossom. 

He  waited  for  the  last  of  the  crowd  to 
ebb;  then  he  came  forward  and  held  out 
his  hand.  She  did  not  harbor  the  least 
doubt  concernir^  him. 

“Oh,  Jackie  Thayer,'  I am  gladl” 
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cem. 

“When  you  got  up,  Connie,  to 
straighten  out  the  world,  I thought  you 
were  a debutante.  How  do  you  keep  so 
young?” 

“I  wonder  if  I really  do,  any  more?” 
Her  tone  carried  a degree  of  pathos  that 
was  beyond  the  farthest  range  of  co- 
quetry. Then  she  rushed  on,  before  he 
had  time  to  answer:  “If  you  think  my 
cake’s  not  stale,  the  recipe  is  simple: 
some  common  clay,  some  common  sense, 
a heaping  cupful  of  humor,  another  of 
good  digestion,  the  whole  to  be  leavened 
with  a cake  of  compressed  conscience, 
a dash  of  salt,  a dash  of  tears,  a dash  of 
sweet.  And  talking  of  cakes  makes  me 
realize  how  hungry  1 am.  Do  you  think 
we  could  get  lunch  here?”  She  re- 
flected: “I  know  the  manager.  And 
once  or  twice  I’ve  evoked  a steak  that 
did  not  recall  the  indestructible  picture- 
books  of  childhood.  I travel  with  my 
own  coffee  percolator.” 

He  had  glimpses  of  her,  rushing  about 
from  the  dining-room  to  the  office, 
which  presently  began  to  bear  fruit  in 
the  shape  of  a waiter  denuding  a table 
of  a doubtful  cloth,  toothpicks,  a bottle 
of  catsup,  a blue  salt-shaker.  In  a little 
while  she  came  for  him,  and  there  was 
a steak  that  could  be  cut,  some  creamed 
potatoes,  and  a crisp,  cool  salad  that 
Connie  was  dressing  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.  Her  ability  to  produce  for 
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thrilled  hini  even  more  than  the  conser- 
vation of  her  beauty — the  wonders  of 
Connie  seemed  cumulative. 

She  ought  to  have  married,  he  re- 
flected, with  a curious  blending  of  regret 
and  satisfaction;  she  must  have  cared 
more  deeply  for  him  than  he  had  imag- 
ined. The  thought  swept  him  back  to 
his  youth;  there  was  something,  after 
all,  in  this  business  of  one  great  love — ^it 
wasn’t  all  silly  poetry. 

“Connie,  this  is  wonderful — ^you  and 
1 — after  all  these  years.  Tell  me  about 
yourself  since — ^we — since — ” 

“ Since  we  spent  the  summer  at  Heron 
Beach,”  she  comfortably  amended. 
“There  isn’t  much  to  tell.  I’ve  never 
been  able  to  get  out  of  the  poor-but- 
honest  class.  Just  noW  I’m  able  to  do 
a little  public  speaking.  Confessions 
are  not  my  line — I’ve  been  too  good  to 
be  interesting.  Do  you  know  I came 
very  near  meeting  you  and  Mrs.  Thayer 
once?  I was  stopping  with  your  neigh- 
bors, the  Calhouns,  but  I had  to  go 
home  unexpectedly.” 

The  introduction  of  the  Mrs.  Thayer 
motif  pulled  up  Mrs.  Thayer’s  husband 
sharply;  the  superimposed  glow  of  boy- 
ish pleasure  faded  from  the  face  of 
the  man  of  affairs.  Unconsciously  he 
straightened  his  spine;  he  suggested 
Atlas  upholding  convention.  Atlas,  in 
a frock-coat,  who  would  pass  the  plate 
of  a Sunday! 

“You  must  meet  my  wife;  she’s  in 
the  other  camp,  you  know — dead  against 
the  thing  you’re  asking  for — ” 

A nod  intimated  that  Connie  was  al- 
ready acquainted  with  the  fact.  He 
waited  rather  anxiously  at  first  for  the 
propaganda  he  felt  she  was  going  to 
launch,  but  she  could  manage  a pause  as 
gracefully  as  she  could  talk.  They  were 
silent. 

“Well,  aren’t  you  going  to  try  and 
convert  me  ?”  he  asked,  presently. 

“Good  gracious,  no!”  She  beamed  up 
at  him  with  her  most  radiant  smile. 
“Do  you  ever  dance  now?  You  were  the 
finest  partner  I ever  had.” 

He  was  conscious  of  a trace  of  pique. 
Why  had  she  assumed  that  attitude? 
It  was  too  much  like  his  own  waving 
aside  of  a pretty  woman  who  wanted  to 
talk  politics  during  dinner.  Of  course 
the  tnings  she  had  oeen  saying  were  the 
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most  absurd  nonsense,  and  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  set  her  right  about 
these  matters,  once  and  for  all. 

“So  you  don’t  care  about  converting 
me?” 

“No  proselyting  in  my  hours  of  ease, 
Jackie.  Besides,  I like  }rou  as  you  are. 
If  I were  a nice  little  bit  of  pink-and- 
white  fluff  you  wouldn’t  have  to  explain 
to  people  why  you  liked  me.  Now  you’re 
the  male  equivalent  of  that — a nice,  big, 
medieval  type,  full  of  quaint  conceits 
about  women.  After  a morning  spent 
on  the  platform,  your  type  is  very  com- 
fortable.” 

“The  mischief  it  is!”  And  for  the 
moment  Thayer  quite  hated  her.  But  he 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  dancing  with 
merriment,  and  he  laid  the  soothing 
balm  to  his  ego  that  she  wouldn’t  argue 
with  him  because  she  couldn’t,  she  didn’t 
dare. 

“Do  have  some  more  coflFee,  Jackie; 
uplift  we  have  always  with  us — coffee 
and  love  have  a way  of  cooling.” 

He  took  the  coffee  and  another  help- 
ing of  salad;  it  was  a miracle  how  good 
both  were  and  how,  with  a wave  of  the 
hand,  she  had  brought  about  a good 
meal.  She  always  nad  a genius  for 
women’s  work. 

Poor  little  Connie,  that  wealth  of 
femininity,  home-making,  mother  love, 
turned  into  platform  capers!  It  was  a 
crime,  and  one  for  which  he  felt  himself, 
somehow,  not  wholly  blameless.  And 
yet — repudiate  his  selfishness  as  he 
would — the  thought  that  she  had  never 
married  was  sweetly,  subtly  gratifying. 
Surely  a woman  so  lavishly  endowed 
had  not  remained  single  for  lack  of  op- 

Kortunity.  She  had  brought  something 
etter  tnan  mere  beauty  into  middle 
age;  she  had  personality,  wit;  she  could 
make  a desert  like  Rucker’s  Grand 
Palace  Hotel  blossom  with  a good  meal! 
Why,  then,  had  she  not  married? 

In  silence  he  toyed  with  the  delicious 
madness  of  asking  her — why  had  she 
never  married?  Life  was  so  infernally 
drab,  one  day  so  monotonously  like 
another,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  accom- 
plished, that  he  was  tempted — mon- 
strously tempted — to  snatch  his  bit  of 
rainbow  and  cariy  it  with  him  into  the 
outer  darkness  of  success. 

“Connie  dear” — and  he  couldn’t  keep 
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the  ragged  note  out  of  his  voice — “why 
have  you  never  married 

Connie  dear  sat  staring  at  him,  as  hor- 
rified as  if  she  had  been  convicted  of  a 
crime — of  bigamy,  perhaps. 

“Good  Heavens!  Jackie,  I am  married 
— I thoi^ht  you  knew  all  about  it.  I 
married  Gilbert  Stead,  the  illustrator — ” 

For  the  first  time,  she  realized  what 
worlds  apart  were  their  orbits.  For 
years  she  had  posed  for  her  husband’s 
illustrations;  her  type  was  as  well  known 
to  the  magazine-reading  public  as  the 
“grateful  and  comforting”  lady  in  the 
fml  skirts.  She  had  cheated  time  for 
Gilbert’s  sake;  the  persistent  conserva- 
tion of  her  beauty  had  not  been  inspired 
by  vanity,  but  that  her  husband’s  art 
should  not  lose  the  inspiration  of  his 
favorite  model. 

If  she  were  married,  why,  in  Heaven’s 
name,  was  she  philandering  after  the 
platform?  He  continued  to  stare  at  her, 
with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  having 
been  tricked. 

And  then  all  the  old  mocking  merri- 
ment, that  was  so  essentially  a part  of 
Connie’s  charm,  rippled  out  in  her  reply: 
“For  goodness’  sake,  don’t  sit  there 
looking  as  if  you  had  paid  a specialist  a 
thousand  dollars  to  say  you  hadn’t  six 
weeks  to  live.  You  didn’t  stay  single 
yourself.  Jack.  Why  should  you  expect 
me  to  go  through  life  consecrated  to — 
our  rainbow?” 

“Oh,  Connie,  I’m  a duffer;  but  finding 
you  after  all  these  years — and  so  like 
your  old  self — Hang  it ! you’re  the  most 
unmarried  looking  and  acting  woman 
I’ve  ever  seen  I It  was  as  if  things  had 
never  stopped,  as  if  we  two  had  kept 
along  with  our  rainbow.”  And  then  all 
the  boy  look  went  out  of  Thayer’s  face 
and  left  him  the  way  he  alw^s  faced 
the  camera  when  he  sat  for  “The  Suc- 
cessful Men  Series.” 

“Y‘Du  must  come  to  see  us  the  next 
time  you’re  in  New  York;  I have  four 
children — my  oldest  boy  is  taller  than 
you.  He’s  going  into  the  aviation  corps 
of  the  Army.” 

Thayer’s  tone  was  admirably  dry. 
“How  can  you  assume  obligations  like  a 
family  when  there  is  the  world  to  save?” 

“Alas!  it’s  the  uplift  I’ve  been  faith- 
less to;  the  family  has  flourished.’’ 

“You  didn’t  neglect  it  this  morning?” 
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“My  husband  and  children  are  cruis- 
ing about  the  Chesapeake — our  sole 
luxury  is  a sea-going  Ford.  On  my  way 
to  join  them,  I stopped  over  a day  to  talk 
to  these  women.” 

Thayer  looked  at  his  companion  as  if 
he  were  seeing  her  for  the  first  time. 
Their  whole  relationship,  from  early 
youth  to  middle  age,  seemed  to  have  re- 
solved itself  into  a game  of  hide-and- 
seek.  He  had  felt  he  knew  Connie  as  a 
girl,  but  their  parting  had  proved  that 
he  hadn’t  known  her  at  ail.  And  now, 
after  twenty  years,  she  had  cropped  up 
again — slender,  poised,  attractive — and 
once  more  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
about  her,  only  to  learn  that  she  was 
still  miles  away  from  his  diagnosis.  She 
was. not,  as  he  had  taken  her  to  be,  the 
fine-spun  vestal  priestess  tending  her 
lamp  in  the  sanctuary  of  memory — she 
was  a married  woman  with  four  children. 

He  found  himself  resenting  “ her  plat- 
form mania”  as  he  never  would  nave 
resented  it  had  she  remained  single. 
And  yet,  how  infernally  young  it  had 
kept  her.  His  wife — the  wives  of  his 
friends — ^women  who  spent  their  time 
amusing  themselves,  living  up  to  their 
husbands’  positions — became  middle- 
aged,  stuffy,  dull,  compared  to  her. 

Connie  was  a live  wire,  a brand  to 
start  conflagrations,  an  influence  against 
the  existing  order — but  she  was  still  a 
magnetic  force.  She  had  been  a tre- 
mendous mouthful,  and,  like  the  boa- 
constrictor,  he  wanted  to  go  off  quietly 
and  digest  her  at  his  leisure. 

But  /Af  felt  the  need  of  no  leisure  and 
quiet  in  which  to  digest  Mr.  Thayer — 
her  feminine  intuitions  had  done  that 
for  her  twenty  years  ago. 

In  the  mean  time  Thayer  went  back 
to  ^ Chicago,  and  _ in  two  weeks  had 
“digested”  Connie,  and  was  persist- 
ently aware  of  a craving  for  more.  He 
continued^  to  accumulate  reasons — ur- 
gent, ethical,  involving  millions — ade- 
quately explaining  to  himself  why  the 
needle  of  inclination  always  pointed  due 
New  York. 

The  preliminary  investigation  of  his 
company’s  affairs  had  been  set  by  the 
district  attorney  for  a date  about  ten 
days  off,  _and^  it  was  more  than  likely 
that  the  inquiry  would  be  carried  int'' 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Thayer,  w’ 
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had  been  anticipating  this  turn  of  events 
for  years,  had  the  situation  well  in  hand 
and  had  not  planned  to  go  to  New  York 
till  a day  or  two  before  the  hearing. 

A consultation  with  his  New  York 
attorneys  now  presented  itself  impera- 
tively, as  did  also  the  looking  over  of 
certain  papers  of  the  company  in  their 
New  York  offices.  The  capitalist’s 
privilege  of  bringing  the  mountain  to 
Mohammed  had  not  seemed  to  have 
occurred  to  him  in  this  instance. 

He  felt,  too,  that  Connie  ought  not 
to  be  going  about  at  this  time  dissemi- 
nating her  fireside  brand  of  anarchy. 
She  meant  well,  but  she  didn’t  know 
what  she  was  talking  about.  It  was  this 
reckless  juggling  with  the  existing  order 
of  things  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  so 
much  unrest,  that  made  conditions  un- 
stable and  played  the  mischief  with 
labor.  As  a brand,  Connie  seemed  well 
worth  snatching  from  the  burning. 
Thayer’s  first  step  in  the  campaign  of 
rescue  he  planned  for  Mrs.  Stead  was 
to  ask  his  wife  if  she  would  like  to  have 
a little  run  to  New  York.  He  put  the 
trip  on  the  ground  that  their  jeweler  had 
written  to  say  he  had  acquired  a par- 
ticularly fine  five-cary  emerald,  and 
didn’t  she  think  it  would  make  a splen- 
did pendant  for  her  necklace? 

Mrs.  Thayer  replied  if  her  plum- 
colored  chiffon  velvet  could  be  rushed  by 
the  end  of  the  week,  she’d  love  to  go; 
otherwise  she  hadn’t  anything  to  wear. 

The  preliminary  moves  of  the  game 
having  worked  out  satisfactorily  with- 
out disclosing  any  human-interest  motif 
in  the  background,  Mr.  Thayer  men- 
tioned casually  to  Mrs.  Thayer  that  on 
his  last  trip  East  he  had  met,  in  the 
mining  district  of  Pennsylvania,  “a 
woman  agitator”  who,  curiously  enough, 
had  turned  out  to  be  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

Mrs.  Thayer,  her  non-committal  face 
insured  against  revelation,  waited. 

Mr.  Thayer  then  supplied  a brief 
footnote,  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Stead 
was  a girl  he  had  met  one  vacation;  they 
used  to  dance  together  and  imagine  they 
discussed  socialism.  “It  was  years  be- 
fore I knew  you,  sweetheart.  You  can 
imagine  how  long  ago  it  was!” 

Mrs.  Thayer  imagined.  Like  the  zo- 
'ogist,  who  can  construct  the  entire 
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fossil  from  a tiny  surviving  bone,  Mrs. 
Thayer  was  endowed  with  the  wifely 
talent  of  building  up  a working  feminine 
hypothesis  from  a dropped  word  or  two, 
and  sometimes  from  even  silence  itself. 

But  Mr.  Thayer  had  no  idea  of  his 
wife’s  gifts.  Regarding  her  now,  from 
across  the  expanse  of  the  Elizabethan 
library — wholly  free  from  the  intrusion 
of  books,  though  the  decorator  had  sup- 
plied some  with  the  furnishings — it 
seemed  to  him  that  Mrs.  Thayer  had 
b^n  molded  from  an  especial  clay, 
divinely  ordained  by  Providence  for  the 
construction  of  helpmeets.  She  never 
asked  questions;  sudden  paroxysms  of 
suspicion  never  darkened  the  placid  do- 
mestic atmosphere;  they  were  undoubt- 
edly dull,  but  they  were  also  tranquil. 

Thayer’s  wife  had  the  reminiscent 
beauty  of  a pressed  flower;  there  were 
still  suggestions  of  color  and  delicacy, 
but  the  effect  was  that  of  desiccation. 
She  regarded  life  through  eyes  perpetu- 
ally barricaded  against  surprise;  her 
speech  was  insured  against  sudden  re- 
joinder; she  played  an  endless  game — 
to  keep  her  husband  from  knowing  what 
she  really  thought. 

He  never  dreamed  of  this  continual 
plot  and  machination  at  his  elbow;  he 
thought  of  her  as  a pane  of  glass,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  was  nothing.  As  for 
Connie,  now — Connie!  The  thought  of 
her  made  his  head  reel — a thing  it  hadn’t 
done  since  Heron  Be^ch. 

The  plum-colored  chiffon  was  finished 
by  the  end  of  the  week,  and  duly  packed 
with  fourteen  other  creations.  The 
Thayers  left  Chicago. 

The  afternoon  of  their  arrival  in  New 
York  they  motored  to  the  jeweler’s,  and 
were  received  as  royalty.  Mrs.  Thayer’s 
collection  of  emeralds  was  sufficiently 
important  to  command  a suppleness  of 
spine  among  jewelers  anywhere  from 
Maiden  Lane  to  Calcutta. 

Thayer  bought  his  wife  the  precious 
stone,  and  they  returned  to  their  hotel 
without  exchanging  twenty  words.  He 
explained  his  connubial  silences  by  say- 
ing such  tremendous  financial  crises 
rested  on  his  shoulders,  necessitating  so 
much  controversy  and  such  exhausting 
talk,  talk,  talk,  that  he  couldn’t  stand 
the  strain  if  it  were  not  for  the  silence  at 
home.  After  the  gift  of  the  emerald, 
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the  man  of  affairs  kissed  his  wife  good- 
by  and  rushed  off  to  a telephone-booth 
outside  the  hotel  with  the  air  of  a school- 
boy who  has  finished  his  Latin  verbs — 
regular  conjugation. 

Connie  answered  the  phone.  Yes, 
certainly  she  was  home  and  would  be 
glad  to  see  him.  She  was  dying  to  know 
what  the  “matter  of  deep  importance” 
was  he  wanted  to  discuss.  She  was  so 
sorry  her  husband  wasn’t  in — but  he 
always  spent  his  afternoons  at  the  stu- 
dio, when  the  light  was  good.  But  two 
of  the  children  were  home,  and  behold 
Cornelia  impatient  to  display  her  jewels. 
Certainly — she’d  be  delighted  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Thayer.  . . . Yes,  she’d  be  glad  to 
lunch  with  them  Thursday  at  half-past 
one.  . . . No,  she  didn’t  know  whether 
hg  had  an  engagement — he’d  surely 

come  if  he  hadn’t Y es — all  the  tea  you 

want.  . . . Yes — she  remembered  how  he 
liked  it. 

Thayer  rang  off,^  and  automatically 
Connie  began  to  inspect  her  jewels. 
She  suggested  another  gown  to  Peggy, 
and  the  six-foot  Eric,  who,  his  father 
said,  managed  his  new  bass  voice  “as 
if  he  were  taking  lessons  on  it,”  was 
entreated  not  to  coil  himself  up  like  a 
steam-heater.  The  jewels  decided  on 
flight,  rather  than  have  “the  gentleman 
deceived  as  to  our  face  value.” 

The  little  flurry  with  the  children  ^ave 
Connie  a flush  that  Mr.  Thayer  might 
readily  have  attributed  to  a different 
cause.  For  a moment,  at  sight  of  her,  he 
felt  his  youth  sweep  back  to  him — again 
he  was  the  young  knight,  the  seer  of 
visions,  and  he  and  Connie  stood  side 
by  side  in  the  morning  glow,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  were  about  them. 
He  came  back  to  earth  with  a curiously 
painful  realization  that  each  had  chosen 
a different  kingdom,  and  the  roads  that 
led  to  them  were  miles  apart. 

“You’re  wonderful — wonderful,  Con- 
nie!” His  eyes  dwelt  on  her  vivid  slen- 
derness of  outline.  With  her  he  would 
never  have  felt  old,  and  drab,  and  dead. 
What  had  his  success  amounted  to?  A 
dreadful  gilded  drabness!  Youth  had 
gone,  the  rainbow  had  gone — only  Con- 
nie remained. 

“ It’s  the  candle-light,”  she  protested 
in  the  same  old  way  that  she  had  always 
evaded  compliment;  “it  hands  out  mar- 
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velous  complexions  alike  to  the  just  and 
the  unjust.’^ 

“There  was  no  candle-light  two  weeks 
ago,  at  Shammerlok,”  he  protested. 

“No;  but  there  were  steak  and  salad 
and  coffee,”  she  smiled. 

“Yes,  feed  the  brute  and  you  can 
count  on  him.”  He  whirled  and  con- 
fronted her. 

Connie  rather  quickly  indicated  the 
chair  he  were  to  take;  his  joyous  parlor 
gymnastics  were  a trifle  alarming^ 

In  the  Steads’  drawing-room  Thayer 
found  himself  enveloped  in  a gracious 
atmosphere  of  old  mahogany,  old  prints, 
rare  porcelains,  wood  fires  burning  on 
hearths,  candles  lighted  in  tall  silver 
candlesticks,  reflecting  a domesticity  at 
once  suave  and  restful.  A fine  restraint 
seemed  to  pervade  everything  like  a 
delicate  aroma.  There  was  somehow 
conveyed  a magical  sense  of  frugality 
employed  to  charming  ends.  But  to 
Thayer  it  bespoke  only  the  obvious 
truism  that  the  Steads  were  poor. 

Connie  sat  in  her  low  chair  by  the 
open  fire  and  watched  a log  break  into  a 
shower  of  sparks,  like  stars,  against  the 
velvet  black  of  the  chimney.  It  was 
wonderful  sitting  here  with  Jack  Thayer 
and  not  feeling  obliged  to  talk.  If  he 
had  been  one  of  her  own  crowd,  they 
would  have  been  deep  in  the  war,  or  the 
Freudian  theory,  post-impressionism,  or 
something  else. 

She  was  vaguely  aware  that,  on  prin- 
ciple, she  ought  to  have  resented  Thayer. 
He  stood  for  everything  she  was  against 
— he  ought  to  have  driven  her  to  argu- 
ment, statistics,  satire — but,  strangely 
enough,  she  didn’t  seem  to  care  a hang 
about  what  had  grown  to  be  his  convic- 
tions. Frankly,  she  admitted  to  herself, 
she  liked  the  man.  In  youth  he  had 
seemed  to  her  a moral  defaulter;  in 
middle  age  she  ascribed  his  outlook  to 
defective  vision..  A larger  tolerance 
made  her  sympathize  rather  than  con- 
demn. 

In  the  mean  time  she  was  enjoying, 
immensely,  the  little  excursion  away 
from  her  own  class — made  up  of  delight- 
ful, intelligent  people  whose  angle  of 
vision  was  the  same  as  her  own.  They 
lived,  as  did  the  Steads,  largely  on  their 
artistic  wits,  and  their  various  schemes 
for  guarding  their  flats  and  studios  fro 
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the  wolf  depended  on  keeping  those  wits 
polished  and  in  fighting  trim. 

Thayer’s  mere  presence — disposed  of 
in  a winged  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fireplace — created  an  indefinable  at- 
mosphere of  stability.  The  very  Iwk 
of  him  seemed  to  argue  an  oncoming 
wave  of  prosperity;  he  was  like  findii^  a 
horseshoe  or  a four-leaved  clover.  For 
' the  present  Connie  asked  nothing  more 
than  to  bask  in  the  firelight  withThayer’s 
impressive  bulk  opposite.  With  the  years 
her  life  had  become  frantically  rotary; 
the  power  to  stop  had  long  since  passed 
from  her;  the  most  she  hoped  for  was  the 
ability  to  hang  on.  ^d  Thayer’s  sub- 
stantial presence,  in  its  aura  of  power, 
gave  her  the  feeling  of  being  held  by  a 
steady  hand  on  her  own  particular  fly- 
ing wheel. 

She  wondered  how  it  would  have  been 
if  the  high-flown  quarrel  of  their  youth 
had  never  taken  place.  Why  had  she 
not  been  more  tolerant  when  her  lover 
had  shown  that  first  tendency  to  weaken 
in  favor  of  money?  Undoubtedly,  she 
could  have  kept  him  from  being  the  joy 
of  the  muck-raker,  the  hope  of  eve^ 
legislator  who  aspired  to  be  a David 
and  kept  an  open  eye  for  Goliaths. 

Suppose  she  had  married  him  and 
kept  nim — well,  comfortably  poor,  might 
she  not  have  found  with  him  that  sense 
of  security  and  rest  that  had  never  been 
hers? 

Stead  was  all  mind,  nerves,  and  tal- 
ent. A jarring  sound,  a wrong  color,  a 
platitude  “queered”  him  for  the  whole 
day.  His  muse  was  a whimsical  jade 
that  Connie  must  feed,  cajole,  and  cod- 
dle— the  wife  must  never  relax  and  be 
comfortable  for  a second,  for  fear  some 
middle-aged  line  might  set  and  deprive 
her  husband  of  his  favorite  model.  She 
had  spent  her  married  life  in  walking  a 
trestle;  she  never  dared  look,  for  fear 
she’d  drop.  With  the  serene  figure  op- 
posite her,  her  feet  would  have  been 
comfortably  planted  on  the  earth. 

Quite  without  realizing  it,  she  sighed 
and  picked  up  a bit  of  sewing;  it  was 
this  well-remembered  trick  of  hers,  to 
sew  in  seasons  of  perturbation,  that 
brought  Thayer  to  her  side. 

She  had  not  been  so  composed,  then, 
as  she  had  looked  for  the  past  ten  min- 

tes.  He  put  one  of  his  large  white 
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hands  over  hers — sewing  and  all.  What 
she  resented  most  deeply  was  that  this 
act  of  appropriation  aid  not  inake  her 
angry — she  ought  to  have  minded  it, 
as  she  ought  to  have  minded  the  thing 
he  stood  for;  to  her  cha^in,  she  found 
she  objected  to  neither.  But  you  would 
never  have  guessed  her  moral  short- 
comings from  her  manner: 

“Jack,  this  is  not  Heron  Beach.  Your 
watch  seems  to  have  run  down — about 
twenty  years.” 

“No,  it’s  not  Heron  Beach — worse 
luck!” 

They  were  both  standing  now,  and 
Thayer  suddenly  loomed  trough  the 
candle-lighted  dimness  of  the  little  draw- 
ing-room, the  colossus  he  was  in  the  big 
outside  world.  Connie’s  look  fluttered 
from  the  commanding  figure  before  her 
to  the  door — she  wished  the  children 
would  come  in.  She  was  beginning  to 
be  afraid  of  this  impelling  force  that 
seemed  to  have  caught  her  up  and 
blindly  to  be  making  off  with  her  to 
remons  beyond  her  orbit. 

“No,  it’s  not  Heron  Beach,”  he  re- 
peated. “You  and  I didn’t  know  Heron 
Beach  when  we  came  to  it — it  was  the 
road  to  Paradise,  but  like  young  fools 
we  blundered  on.” 

Had  they.y  Her  unfailing  intuitions 
questioned  this,  and  while  she  was  still 
considering  the  psychology  of  their  case 
Thayer’s  arms  stole  about  her  and  she 
found  herself  crushed  to  him  in  an  em- 
brace that  cleared  the  atmosphere  by 
the  storm  it  evoked. 

His  rashness  spoiled  the  delightful 
rainbow  world  to  which  she  had  taken 
her  weary  spirit  for  refreshment;  it  was 
the  end  of  her  little  excursion.  The 
chill  wisdom  of  all  the  ages  was  in  her 
voice  as  she  answered: 

“Don’t  you  know  the  kisses  that  are 
never  given  are  the  best?  They’re  like 
the  cakes  of  platitude — you  can’t  have 
them  and  eat  them.” 

Connie  could  hear  her  children  troop- 
ing down  the  stairs;  the  house  suddenly 
seemed  full  of  them,  and  the  sound  of 
their  feet  was  good  to  her  ears. 

Thayer  met  the  children,  who  over- 
powered him  by  their  size.  In  spite  of 
what  Connie  had  said,  he  expected  to 
find  them  cute  things  in  socks  and 
sashes.  He  then  took  his  leave,  after 
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expressing  the  hope  that  Mr.  Stead’s  en- 
gagements  would  permit  all  of  them 
lunching  together  next  day,  and  Connie 
promised  to  let  him  know  by  telephone. 

The  man  of  affairs  walked  back  to 
his  hotel,  then  turned  away  and  walked 
more;  he  wanted  no  trace  of  what  he 
called  “the  Connie  influence”  to  be 
visible  when  he  presented  himself  to  the 
family  Cuvier,  though  he  never  guessed 
her  skeleton-building  gifts. 

At  dinner  he  mentioned  to  her  that  he 
had  called  on  Mrs.  Stead,  the  woman 
who  had  made  the  speech  that  day  he 
was  at  Shammerlok,  and  that  he  had 
thought  it  well  to  invite  her  and  her 
husband  to  lunch  with  them  the  follow- 
ing day. 

“It  will  be  interesting  to  meet  some 
Bohemians,”  Mrs.  Thayer  had  said,  on 
hearing  the  husband  was  an  illustrator. 
“Some  of  the  best  people  in  Chicago 
have  them  to  dinner.” 

But  Stead  proved  rather  ^n  inaccessi- 
ble proposition.  At  lunch  he  disap- 

fointed  his  hostess  by  not  haying  long 
air  and  making  jokes — her  idea  of  a 
Bohemian.  On  the  contra^,  he  spoke 
with  the  precision  of  an  Englishman, 
was  of  the  aloof,  scholarly  type,  dressed 
fastidiously,  and  possessed  a disquieting 
dryness  more  alarming  than  humor.  His 
sole  concession  to  the  profession  of  art 
appeared  to  be  a small,  pointed  Van- 
dyke beard. 

Thayer’s  announcement  that  he  in- 
tended to  buy  some  pictures  and  begin 
to  form  a collection  left  Mr.  Stead  cold. 
The  illustrator  appeared  to  regard  the 
collection  as  inevitable  as  death  and 
taxes.  He  was  even  sympathetic  at  the 
ordeal  awaiting  Thayer.  But  he  showed 
no  disposition  to  strip  off  his  coat,  dive 
into  the  maelstrom  of  picture-dealing, 
and  come' up  bearing  art  treasures  for 
his  host. 

“To  observe  the  traditions” — Stead 
seemed  to  talk  from  behind  a mask,  so 
imperturbable  was  his  gravity— “a  man 
in  your  position  usually  begins  with 
Henner;  it’s  easy  to  recognize  nis  school 
and  there  are  still  a number  of  them  on 
the  market.” 

Connie  dealt  her  husband  a side 
glance  in  which  there  were  both  appeal 
and  a see-you-later  menace.  He  met  it 
with  disarming  ingenuousness: 
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“You’re  ooubtless  forgetting,  my 
dear,  that  a great  many  of  the  big 
American  collections  have  had  Henner 
as  a keystone,  even  if  their  owners  felt 
justified  in  parting  with  him  later.” 

The  Thayers  solemnly  accepted  the 
Henner  tip;  the  mention  of  the  name 
evoked  an  agreeable  association  of 
handsome  weeping  women  with  red  hair 
and  falling  draperies. 

After  her  husband’s  wickedness,  Con- 
nie’s talk  grew  a trifle  hectic;  she  filled 
up  conversational  gaps  that  he  might 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  offer  a sec- 
ond hint  worthy  of  his  first.  And  she 
carried  him  off,  after  the  black  coffee,  as 
soon  as  decency  would  permit. 

Never  an  impulsive  man,  Thayer  had 
a way  of  taking  such  by-products  of 
success,  as  his  pleasures,  with  the  delilv 
eration  with  which  less  careful  souls  might 
seek  a dentist.  The  little  four-cornered 
lunch — Connie  and  her  husband,  he  and 
his  wife — constituted  in  his  eyes  a public 
ceremony  of  avowal,  whereby  all  mep 
might  know  that  the  Thayers  were  duly 
acquainted  with  the  Steads,  and  ate  with 
them  publicly  beneath  the  sheltering 
palms  of  a glittering  hotel.  His  duty 
to  society  thus  fearlessly  and  openly 
performed,  he  had  no  hesitation  at  drop- 
ping in  at  the  Steads’  as  often  as  he  could 
conveniently  make  an  excuse  for  doing 
so.  He  never  happened  to  find  Connie 
alone  again,  which  ne  interpreted  as  fear 
on  her  part — fear  of  the  power  he  still 
had  over  her. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  flatter- 
ing to  Thayer  than  this  conception  of 
their  case — u e.,  his  and  Mrs.  Stead’s. 
It  fanned  the  flame  of  his  ego — the  fires 
of  Indian  summer  burned  like  June. 

In  cosmic  importance  the  flare-back 
to  Heron  Beach  began  to  rival  the  great 
day,  already  dawning,  when  Thayer,  by 
his  masterly  array  of  facts,  logic,  elo- 
quence, and  personality,  was  going  to 
win  over  the  district  attorney  and  pre- 
vent the  case  of  his  company  from  going 
to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Connie 
must  be  there  and  see  nis  triumph. 

The  role  of  special  pleader  appealed  to 
Thayer  immensely;  he  deprecated  the 
fashion  of  the  day  in  public  speaking — 
chill  statistics  and  cold-storage  facts — 
his  taste  was  all  for  the^  impassioned 
oratory  of  the  last  generation,  nis  ider 
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were  the  “silver-tongued”  boys  who  de- 
pended on  rhetoric  and  the  flowers  of 
speech  to  turn  the  trick  rather  than  the 
methods  of  to-day.  If  Connie  would 
only  consent  to  hear  him  plead,  he  felt 
he  could  make  short  work  of  her  hearth- 
rug brand  of  anarchy. 

Therefore,  the  morning  of  Mr. 
Thayer’s  especial  Day  of  Judgment,  he 
called  up  Mrs.  Stead  and  _ tentatively 
suggested,  in  view  of  the  line  she  had 
taken  against  corporations  that  day  at 
Shammerlok,  it  seemed  only  reasonable 
that  she  should  be  familiar  with  the  com- 
pany’s presentation  of  its  case.  And 
would  she  hear  him  make  the  speech  of 
his  life  before  the  district  attorney? 

And  Mrs.  Stead  chirped  gaily  from  her 
end  of  the  wire  the  single  word,  “De- 
lighted.” 

Her  immediate  acceptance  made 
Thayer  lose  his  head  to  the  extent  of 
answering,  “How  beautiful  it  would  be 
if  we  could  walk  out  into  the  autumn 
sunshine  together  instead  of  my  having 
to  make  a speech  before  that  stuffy  old 
party?” 

And  Connie,  greatest  of  pedestrians 
and  practical  to  the  bone,  answered: 
“Why  not  do  both?  The  district  at- 
torney’s office  is  not  more  than  four,  or 
at  most  five,  miles  from  here.  Meet  me, 
and  we’ll  walk  down  together.” 

She  heard  him  gasp  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire,  but  mistook  his  consterna- 
tion for  pleasure.  “A  five-mile  walk 
before  he  made  that  argument — was  the 
woman  mad?”  he  asked  himself.  His 
wife  would  never  have  suggested  such  a 
thing.  In  despair  he  asked  her  if  she 
wouldn’t  rather  walk  back  instead. 

“It’s  all  the  same  to  me,”  she  tossed 
back,  “as  long  as  I get  my  daily  five 
miles,”  and  agreed  to  meet  him  at  the 
district  attorney’s  office  as  soon  as  she 
could  get  there. 

The  sight  of  Connie’s  glowing  cheeks 
half  won  her  forgiveness  when  they  shook 
hands  a couple  of  hours  later.  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  district  attorney’s 
office  was  full  to  repletion;  it  evinced  a 
proper  interest  in  the  statements  of  a man 
of  his  importance.  Almost  immediately 
he  began  to  talk,  while  Connie,  with  the 
keenness  of  a hound  on  a trail,  listened. 

After  a few  minutes  she  found  that 
the  friendly  and  encouraging  grin,  gen- 


erously accorded  hU  opening  remarks, 
began  to  produce  a stiff  and  irksome  sen- 
sation on  her  features.  Gradually  it  was 
borne  in  upon  her  that  he  didn’t  mean 
to  be  funny.  Those  sonorous  platitudes 
were  not  delivered  playfully,  but  in 
dead,  sober  earnest. 

As  one  who  had  had  her  own  share 
of  success  in  public  speaking,  she  won- 
dered what  trick  he  had  up  his  sleeve — 
what  was  the  plot,  how  would  he  succeed 
in  extricating  himself  from  the  bog  of 
copy-book  maxims  in  which  he  appeared 
to  be  floundering.  She  waited  patient- 
ly; she  waited  impatiently;  she  waited 
what  seemed  to  be  eons  and  eons, 
while  Thayer  kept  right  on  with  his 
perversely  reactionary  doctrine  of  might 
constituting  right.  It  was  all  as  quaint 
as  Prussian  propaganda.  He  buttressed 
his  maxims  ^ by  scriptural  quotations 
more  or  less  irrelevant,  and  his  gestures 
recalled  the  measuring  of  ribbon  with 
a flourish.^  She  began  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable; it  was  frightful  that  he  could 
make  such  a spectacle  of  himself  and  not 
be  conscious  of  it. 

Connie,  sitting  there,  full  of  the  shame 
that  ought  to  have  been  Thayer’s,  but 
wasn’t,  recalled  the  rapier-like  play  of 
her  husband’s  wit — flight  and  admirable, 
it  was  full  of  deadly  aim  and  quick,  sure 
thrust.  What  an  aid  to  public  speaking 
was  the  good  table  talk  at  home — and 
how  terrible  life  must  be  for  that  poor 
little  woman ! Connie  no  longer  thought 
of  her  as  Mrs.  Thayer,  but  as  an  object 
of  commiseration.  As  for  herself — Connie 
Stead — she  seemed  to_  have  borne  a 
charmed  life,  matrimonially  speaking. 

She  wondered  if  she  ever  really  appre- 
ciated Gilbert  before.  His  fineness,  his 
uncompromising  standards,  their  whole 
scheme  of  life.  Suddenly  she  came  to 
herself.  Thayer — from  a certain  drop- 
ing  of  the  voice  and  relaxing  of  the 
ands,  that  suggested  the  running  down 
of  a clock— appeared  to  be  concluding. 
He  was  saying: 

“More  in  sorrow  than  in  anger”  was 
the  company  obliged  to  call  in  strike- 
breakers, which  had  resulted  in  a heavy 
toll  of  lives.  _ The  company’s  attitude 
toward  the  nainers  was  that  of  a parent 
toward  a child— a child  that  must  be 
disciplined  for  its  own  wayward  sake. 
Borne  along  on  the  purling  stream  of  his 
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own  eloquence,  Thayer’s  features  had 
assumed  a look  of  beatitude,  his  gestures 
those  of  benediction. 

And  this  was  the  man  that  she  had 
found  restful  and  sustaining.  She  flushed 
angrily  at  the  thought.  There  was  a 
kind  of  postscript  peroration  about  the 
serpent’s  tooth  and  the  thankless  child, 
ana  the_  speech  was  over. 

Connie  remembered  thinking  that  his 
face,  as  he  held  it  up  to  her,  anticipating 
congratulations,  was  like  a plate  waiting 
to  be  filled.  She  didn’t  flll  it;  instead 
they  began  their  autumn  walk  in  the 
sunshine — five  miles  of  it. 

Mrs.  Stead  was  one  of  those  women 
who  carry,'  even  into  middle  age,  some- 
thing of  the  child.  She  was  furiously 
angry  with  Thayer,  not  only  because 
he  had  robbed  her  of  the  rainbow  illu- 
sion of  her  youth,  but  because  he  had 
convinced  her  she  could  make  a fool  of 
herself.^  And,  like  a child,  she  wanted 
to  punish  him  quickly,  with  the  first 
weapon  that  came  to  hand. 

On  the  subject  of  his  appeal  she  was 
dumb;  he  tried  to  think  it  was  because 
his  arguments  were  unanswerable,  but 
the  failure  of  his  plea  had  already  begun 
to  seep  even  through  his  epidermis.  He 
wanted  Connie  to  reassure  him  that  the 
s^ech  had  gone  off  well. 

He  hadn’t  walked  for  years;  one  of  his 
cars  was  continually  waiting.  Connie 
dashed  across  streets  into  nests  of 
motors  with  the  assurance  of  a ’street 
Arab.  More  dead  thanalive,  he  followed. 

Sulkily  the  captain  of  industry  limped 
after  his  dryad  of  yester-year.  She  cut 
under  a prancing  team  that  drew  a 
brewer’s  cart,  she  dodged  a motor-truck, 
she  landed  on  an  “ island  ” and  waved  him 
to  follow.  He  deliberately  waited  for 
the  policeman’s  escort.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  hate  her. 

She  invited  him  in  when  they  reached 
her  door,  but  he  knew  it  was  an  invita- 
tion not  meant  to  be  accepted.  It  was 
the  end  of  their  rainbow.  He  said  he 
was  afraid  there  would  be  a wire  at  the 
hotel  recalling  him  to  Chicago,  and  he 
took  his  leave. 

But  Thayer  did  not  return  to  his  hotel 
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in  the  interests  of  the  important  tele- 
gram; ^ instead  he  threw  his  exhausted 
frame  into  a taxicab,  drove  to  the  jewel- 
er’s, and  bought  his  wife  a pair  of  emerald 
ear-rings.  He  had  a fancy  to  see  her  in 
ear-rin^,  they  seemed  so  feminine.^ 

Mrs.Thayeraccepted  thegift  gracious- 
ly. Her  husband  kissed  her  as  he  had  not 
kissed  her  in  years,  and  said,  he  was  going 
to  take  the  sweetest  little  woman  in  the 
world  out  to  the  best  dinner  little  old 
New  York  could  give,  and  afterward 
they’d  do  a musical  show;  he’d  heard 
that  “The  Violet  Pajamas”  was  great. 

And  in  the  little  drawing-room  with 
the  open  fires  and  candle-light,  not  far 
from  the  Park,  Stead  now  sat  in  the 
winged  chair  opposite  his  wife. 

“Do  you  know,  Connie  dear,  you  look 
lovely  enough  to  tempt  me  to  reconsider 
that  offer  to  decorate  the  ballroom  of  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel.  I half  chucked 
It — it’s  been  impossible  to  get  a model 
for  that  central  figure  of  morning.  They 
came  to  my  studio,  their  faces  full  of 
sophistication  and  sometimes  gum — the 
'morning  after,’  they  suggested.” 

“Hinting  for  your  poor  old  wife,  aged 
forty-three,  to  pose  as  morning?” 

“I  take  no  stock  whatever  in  that 
forty-three  legend.  You  look  quite 
young  enough  to  pose  for  any  lady  who 
went  throu^  life  raising  Cain.  By  the 
way,  where s the  fat  capitalist?” 

“I’ve  just  walked  him  to  death.  His 
bones  and  bonds  requiescant  in  pace. 
And-^P  might  as  well  confess  that  my 
imagination  went  on  several  excursions 
with  him  before  I heard  a sample  of  his 
oratory.” 

“You  can’t  make  me  jealous  if  you 
took  him  on  any  excursions — imagina^ 
or  otherwise;  it  must  have  been  in 
the  capacity  of  porter.  Now  Connie, 
stand  up,  please,  tiptoe,  breathless, 
eager — There,  that’s  it.  I’m  going  to 
do  you  in  rose  and  violet  draperies. 
And  there’s  going  to  be  a lot  more  in 
this  pi^ure  than  just  a heathen  goddess 
awakening.” 

“What,  for  instance?”  she  queried. 

“Well,”  he  drawled,  teasingly,  “awak- 
ening to  local  blessings,  for  one  thing.” 
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Mr.  albert  BIGELOW  PAINE 

has  ended  his  very  faithful  and 
‘ intelligent  labors  on  the  biogra- 
phy of  a man  nearer  and  dearer  to  his 
generation  than  any  other  author,  in 
two  volumes  of  Mark  Twain's  Letters, 
Unless  more  material  should  unexpect- 
edly offer  itself,  these  letters  will  tell  us 
the  last  we  shall  be  told  of  one  who  can 
never  be  told  enough  of,  and  who  tells 
himself  in  them  more  explicitly  and  di- 
rectly than  in  all  his  other  work.  Eveiy 
author  tells  himself  in  his  work  if  his 
work  is  inventive,  and  no  writer  can 
imagine  traits  or  characteristics  or  quali- 
ties which  do  not  already  exist  in  human 
nature  as  it  is  actually  or  potentially 
known  to  him  from  himself.  With  Mark 
Twain  this  is  verified  first  and  last  in  his 
books,  whether  they  are  the  crude  effect 
of  newspaper  reporting,  or  the  play 
of  controlless  fanw,  or  ostensibly  the 
record  of  travel.  The  book  which  first 
made  him  universally  known.  Innocents 
Abroad,  is  almost  entirely  autobiogra- 
phy, although  it  is  a story  of  travel  in 
the  strangest  guise  that  travel  ever  took 
on  under  unprecedented  conditions.  Still 
closer  to  personal  experience  is  Roughing 
It,  which  is  the  Wild  West  variously 
speaking  from  the  Wildest  Westerner 
ever  inspired  by  the  things  happening 
either  to  him  or  to  others.  The  Gilded 
Age,  or  Mark  Twain’s  half  of  it,  em- 
bodies a part  of  his  immortal  part  in 
Mulberry  Sellers,  and  in  A Connecticut 
Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  Court,  one  of 
the  most  poetic  inventions  in  all  fiction, 
the  Boss  IS  the  reflex  of  Mark  Twain’s 
bold  and  lovable  soul.  Tom  Sawyer  is 
the  boy  who  was  Mark  Twain,  and  Huck 
Finn  is  the  boy  whom  no  one  but  such 
a boy  as  Tom  Sawyer  could  have  real- 
ized. In  The  Personal  Recollections  of 
Joan  of  Arc  it  is  the  Arthurian  Yankee 
and  Missourian  boy  who  heroically  be- 
friend the  immortal  maid,  and  the  same 
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spirit  in  Following  the  Equator  reduces 
the  facts  of  travel  to  their  proper  level 
helow  the  emotions  of  the  traveler.  In 
his  slightest  and  crudest  sketch  we  feel 
the  cordial  hand-clasp  of  the  author  and 
hear  his  kind,  brave  American  voice, 
speaking  from  himself  and  of*himself,  to 
his  American,  his  human,  counterpart  in 
the  reader.  The  letters  addressed  to  his 
friends  are  scarcely  less  intimately  ad- 
dressed to  the  general  reader.  Each  of 
them  holds  as  much  of  himself  as  he 
could  put  into  it,  pressed  down  and 
running  over,  no  matter  how  little  or 
large  the  measure  of  it.  They  are  each 
written  from  some  vital  occasion  and 
never  from  an  impulse  invited  or 
pretended.  If  ever  he  starts  involun- 
tarily from  some  unreal  motive  he  is 
resently  in  full  earnest,  throbbing  and 
ammering  away  like  one  of  theliigh- 
pressure  steamboats  of  his  ovm  Missis- 
sippi. Any  of  the  famous  epistles  of  the 

Rast,  like  Pope’s  or  Walpole’s,  or  Lady 
lary  Montagu’s,  or  Byron’s,  or  Car- 
lyle’s, show  fictitious  and  factitious  in 
their  pose  of  intentional  literature  beside 
these  letters  of  Mark  Twain,  which  are 
the  more  of  universal  import  because  of 
their  intensely  individual  appeal. 

The  reader  of  this  magazine  already 
knows  the  quality  of  the  letters  gathered 
here,  but  not  their  variety  and  scope. 
None  of  them  could  be  spared  from  a 
study  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
man,  and  no  one  who  wishes  to  know 
him  truly  will  find  himself  shut  from  the 
intimacy  of  a soul  which  had  no  reserves, 
no  pretenses,  no  manner  of  falsehood, 
not  even  false  shame.  He  is  sometimes 
ashamed,  and  then  he  is  ashamed  with 
reason,  or  with  the  belief  that  he  has 
reason.  The  reader  who  is  of  the  same 
make,  the  good  average  American  make, 
will  be,  first  of  all,  glad  of  the  letters 
which  Mark  Twain  wrote  to  his  mother 
in  his  boyhood  when  he  left  home  and 
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until  he  had  grown  a gray-haired  man. 
At  times  the  letters  joke  her,  at  times 
cheer  her,  but  always  tenderly  caress  her 
with  his  boyish  affection. _ It  is  known  to 
those  who  know  Mr.  Paine’s  biography 
how  simple,  often  to  rudeness,  the  early 
circumstances  of  Mark  Twain’s  life  were, 
but  if  anything  were  needed  to  testify 
to  the  inner  beauty  of  his  life,  these  let- 
ters of  the  young  boy  and  the  old  boy  to 
his  mother  will  convince  the  witness 
least  acquainted  with  the  average  Amer- 
ican life.^ 

To  this  end  the  letters  of  this  won- 
derful collection  are  tense  with  what 
Mark  Twain  felt  and  thought  at  the 
time  he  wrote  them,  and  in  their  com- 
plex they  constitute  the  history  of  that 
philosophy  of  the  world  which  became 
honestly  his  in  its  denial  of  a conscious 
Creator,  and  its  affirmation  of  the  failure 
of  whatever  force  wrought  the  creation 
of  man.  By  birth  and  by  marriage  he 
was  of  the  Calvinistic  faith  which  bowed 
the  neck  of  most  Americans  in  the  early 
eighteen-seventies  and  then  began  to 
break  of  its  own  impossibility  and  to 
substitute  the  prevailing  scientific  agnos- 
ticism. - His  personal  unreligion  went 
far  back  in  his  early  life.  The  faith  he 
had  been  taught  in  his  childhood  passed 
with  his  childhood,  but  it  held  against 
his  reason  and  remained  in  his  affection 
long  after  it  had  ceased  in  his  convic- 
tion, and  until  his  church-going  became 
a meaningless  form.  Then  when  he 
turned  from  the  form  the  heroic  woman 
who  had  no  life  apart  from  his  could 
only  say,  “Well,  if  he  must  be  lost, 
I do  not  wish  to  be  saved,’’  and  their 
Christianity  ceased  to  be  a creed  and 
remained  a life.  Probably  the  change 
was  not  so  profound  when  it  became 
open  as  even  she  had  imagined;  the 
sorrows  which  time  accumulated  upon 
them  were  those  which  life  brings. 
They  were  of  the  common  lot,  and  no. 
special  tragedy.  The  least  part  of  their- 
trouble  was  that  loss  of  fortune  which  he 
so  heroically  bore  and  she  so  heroically 
inspired  him  to  bear,  but  the  death  of 
his  children  would  seem  to  have  struck 
him  with  a sort  of  dismay,  as  if  no  one 
else  had  known  the  like,  and  it  finds  naive 
utterance  in  the  letters.  The  gaiety  goes 
out  of  them,  not  lastingly,  but  again  and 
again  after  it  has  come  back.  The  gloom 
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deepens  around  him  to  the  end;  he 
fights  it  away,  he  downs  it  again  and 
again,  but  the  doubt  that  has  always 
haunted  him  hardens  into  denial  and 
effects  itself  at  last  in  such  an  allegory  as 
The  Mysterious  Stran^ety  who  bedevils  a 
world  without  reason  and  without  pity. 

Of  course  the  thing  will  not  do,  and 
there  are  times  when  the  cry  of  pain 
becomes  a burst  of  laughter  turning 
upon  the  unreason  of  the  reasoning;  but 
any  one  who  leaves  out  the  tragedy  of 
the  great  humorist’s  suffering  leaves  the 
part  of  Hamlet  out  of  life’s  play  of 
Hamlet.  No  humorist  knew  better  than 
he  that  there  is  a time  to  laugh  and  a 
time  to  weep,  and  that  absence  from 
felicity  cannot  be  lifelong.  Almost  to 
the  very  last  he  steadfastly  denied  him- 
self the  hope  of  life  hereafter,  though 
before  the  very  last,  but  then  only  at  thtf 
entreaty  of  those  dearest  who  stood 
nearest  him,  he  is  said  to  have  permitted 
this  hope,  with  a murmur,  a look. 

It  does  not  greatly  matter.  The  fact 
does  not  impeach  the  veracity  of  what 
had  gone  before  in  the  books  or  in  the 
letters  which  went  before  the  books. 
None  of  the  letters,  idly  begun,  failed 
of  final  significance,'  and  the  percep- 
tion of  the  lasting  verity  of  the  actu- 
alities touched  upon  sometimes  took  on 
the  character  of  forecast.  Such  a strain 
breaks  out  in  a letter  written  eighteen 
years  ago  to  the  friend  who  had  hated 
equally  with  him  the  war  of  England 
upon  the  Boer  Republics.  “Privately 
speaking,  this  is  a sordid  and  criminal 
war,  and  in  every  way  shameful  and  ex- 
cuseless. Every  day  I write  (in  my 
head)  bitter  magazine  articles  about  it, 
but  I have  to  stop  at  that,  for  England 
must  not  fail.  It  would  remain  an  inun- 
dation of  Russian  and  German  political 
degradation,  which  would  envelop  the 
globe  and  steep  it  in  a sort  of  Middle- Age 
night  and  slavery,  which  would  last  until 
Christ  comes  again.  Even  if  wrong,  and 
she  is  wrong,  England  must  be  upheld. 
He  is  an  enemy  of  the  human  race  who 
shall  speak  against  her  now.**  Is  there 
any  one  presently  treating  or  talking 
of  the  actual  situation  who  could  more 
clearly  and  strongly  divine  our  duty 
toward  our  Motherland,  often  our  Step- 
Motherland,  or  more  strongly  urge 
it?  If  this  is  wisdom  concerning  that 
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little  wicked  war  of  England’s  against 
Liberty  eighteen  years  ago,  how  pro- 
foundly wise  it  is  concerning  her  war 
for  Liberty  now — her  war,  our  war,  hu- 
manity’s war!  Has  the  truth  about 
Germany  been  said  more  clearly,  po- 

. tently,  finally  ? 

Mark  Twain  was  often  humorously, 
perversely,  wrong  in  litera^  matters. 
He  was  not  always  well  advised  or  well 
informed  in  his  criticisms  of  authors,  but 
concerning  men,  concerning  their  duty 
toward  one  another,  he  never  went 
awry.  He  was  of  a magnanimity  which 
differences  him  from  most  of  our  writing 
and  printing  tribe,  as  much  as  his  basic 
earnest  differences  him  from  the  clown- 
ing and  buffooning  generation  whom  we 
have  been  content  to  keep  in  shameful 
license  for  our  fooling,  as  the  kings  of 
'old  kept  their  antics  and  jesters;  but  if 
it  remained  for  Mark  Twain,  after  his 
earlier  books,  to  convince  us  that  his 
lightest  laugh  often  muted  the  saddest 
sigh  which  breaks  from  a sense  of  the 
insoluble  mystery  of  things — here  in 
these  many  hundreds  of  letters  is  the 
proof  of  it.  They  really  repeat  in  differ- 
ent sort  the  story  of  his  life,  which  their 
editor  has  already  told  so  well,  and  they 
form  in  autobiographical  terms  another 
biography  of  him.  Mr.  Paine  from  time 
to  time  directs  the  eye  and  leads  the 
mind  to  the  meaning  of  the  letters,  but 
never  officiously  or  intrusively,  and  he 
has  suggested  enough  of  each  corre- 
spondent’s personality  to  give  a clue 
to  the  writer’s  relation  to  him,  but 
not  more  than  enough.  Scores  of  the 
letters,  even  beyond  a hundred,  are  ad- 
dressed to  one  person,  but  the  quality  of 
all  the  others  makes  up  for  the  want  of 
quantity  in  them.  They  mostly  utter 
what  was  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
writer,  but  do  not  suffer  it  to  be  forgot- 
ten that,  while  first  of  all  a man,  Mark 
Twain  was  lastingly  a literary  man.  He 
did  greatly  and  truly  love  his  art,  and  his 
letters  testify  how  greatly  and  truly  he 
desired  to  excel  in  it,  how  modestly 
and  humbly  and  even  biddably  he  en- 
deavored for  excellence  in  it.  When  the 
occasion  of  some  letter  seems  far  from 
literature  you  are  taught  that  literature 
was  never  absent  from  his  mind.  It  may 
be  some  great  or  little  fact  that  moves 
him,  but  he  does  not  fail  to  make  the 
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reader  feel  that  the  literary  value  of  it 
was  always  dear  to  his  soul.  The  like  is 
so  with  ail  our  scribbling  tribe,  but  lit- 
erature is  not  the  only  end,  or  even  the 
chief  end  with  the  great  ones,  while  with 
the  mean  ones  it  is  the  supreme  if  not 
the  sole  end.  Perhaps  the  finest  piece  of 
literature  among  these  letters  is  tnat  one 
which  tells  of  how  the  negro  tenant 
farmer  saves  the  lives  of  his  landlord’s 
wife  and  children  from  the  runaway 
team  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  It  is 
splendid;  it  glows  and  thrills  with  the 
beauty  of  dramatic  reality;  as  literature 
it  could  not  be  better,  but  the  sense  of 
literary  intention  is  far  from  it;  nothing 
could  be  further  than  any  notion  of  style 
or  art.  The  thing  reports  itself,  photo- 
graphs itself  through  the  mind  of  the 
witness  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  the 
story. 

The  letters  abound  in  masterpieces, 
large  or  little,  and  they  will  remain 
monuments  of  the  sinceri^  and  simplic- 
ity of  the  writer’s  soul.  The  occasion  is’ 
often  slight,  but  it  is  never  unreal.  He 
rushes  gladly  to  praise  his  friend  or  joy- 
fully to  hail  him  alive.  He  riots  in  the 
blame  of  some  one  who  has  wronged  him 
or  misunderstood  him,  and  then  is 
quickly  and  eagerly  sorry  for  it.  He  says 
terrible  things,  as  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
taking  them  back.  In  the  course  of  his 
often  revengeful  impulses,  he  formed 
the  habit,  as  he  tells  us,  of  pouring  out 
the  fury  of  his  resentment  in  a letter 
bubbling  as  with  the  tide  from  a fiery 
furnace,  and  then  of  putting  the  letter 
by  and  never  sending  it.  He  found  that 
this  served  all  the  purpose  of  a glutted 
vengeance,  and  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  the  joke  on  himself;  but  he  never 
failed  to  send  any  letter  which  he  wrote 
in  his  love  of  a friend,  and  no  friend  of 
his  could  do  anything  worthy  of  remem- 
brance w'ithout  getting  such  a letter. 
His  habit  of  affectionate  outburst  leaves 
the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  letters  in 
these  volumes  the  witness  of  a heart  as 
essentially  kind  as  his  nature  was  noble, 
while  all  the  moments  of  hate  and  re- 
venge have  perished  from  the  record.  _ 

The  reader  who  happens  to  come  si- 
multaneously or  consecutively,  as  we 
have  come,  upon  these  letters  of  Mark 
Twain’s  and  the  Letters  of  John  Holmes 
will  have,  we  hope,  our  pleasure  in  find* 
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ing  tKem,  however  unlike  outwardly, 
essentially  of  the  same  make.  They 
could  not  be  more  different  than  they 
are  in  tradition  and  derivation,  or  more 
unmistakably,  more  intimately  Amer- 
ican. The  younger  brother  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  spent  his  whole  life  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  with  several 
reluctant,  homesick  absences  in  Europe, 
and  his  letters  are  addressed  to  half  a 
score  of  intimate  townsmen,  primarily 
and  chiefly  Lowell,  and  to  a few  women 
friends  young  and  old.  His  theme  is 
alwajrs  Cambridge,  as  it  had  formed  it- 
self in  his  experience  and  affection 
around  the  heart  or  the  mind  of  the 
great  university  in  whose  shadow  he 
was  born,  and  not  far  away  died.  He 
claimed  for  himself  the  name  Oppidanist 
as  expressive  of  his  quality  of  local 
)atriot,  and  his  thoughts  departed  as 
ittle  from  the  place  as  his  affections, 
de  delighted  in  the  utter  provinciality  of 
lis  Cambridge,  which  consisted  with  the 
)roader  universality  of  the  mind  and 
leart  j and  he  never  wearied  of  tenderly 
mocking  these  peculiarities  of  its  early 
days  before  it  ceased  to  be  a village 
and  became  a rather  overgrown  town, 
with  every  appliance  of  a sufficiently 
uncharacteristic  suburb.  A college 
“commencement,”  as  he  remembers  it 
from  his  boyhood,  is  the  play  of  his 
tender  irony,  and  a gentle  self-satire 
wins  the  reader’s  heart  through  the 
writer’s  memories  of  obsolete  Fourths  of 
July,  and  long-faded  manners  and  cus- 
toms. There  is  gossip  as  of  the  same 
household,  so  close  are  the  ties  that  bind 
the  writer  to  the  friends  whom  he  con- 
stantly entreats  to  tell  or  hear  some  new 
or  old  thing  of  Cambridge.  It  is  always 


worth  while,  no  matter  how  slight,  and 
his  delicate  whimsicality  sweetens  it  with 
a most  Lamb-like,  Charles  Lamb-like 
lovableness.  It  is  a humorist  of  the 
finest  strain  who  gives  himself  in  these 
letters,  and  the' very  spirit  of  New  Eng- 
land quaintness  penetrates  the  whole, 
whether  it  utters  itself  in  the  letters  be- 
ginning French,  or  Latin,  or  German, 
and  gladly  lapsing  to  the  native  par- 
lance, or  continuing  straight  English 
throughout.  The  talk  can  never  be  a 
thing  too  small  even  when  of  a cat  that 
crosses  the  street  before  the  simple  little 
house  where  the  writer  lived  out  the 
days  left  him  from  the  years  spent  in 
his  birthplace,  and  where  Miss  Long- 
fellow’s sympathetic  introduction  so 
winningly  studies  him.  It  is  all  utterly 
Cantabridgian,  and  the  letters,  wherever 
postmarked,  arrive  from  Cambridge, 
where  the  writer  really  abode  no  matter 
where  he  went.  But  there  is  no  foray  of 
the  imagination  anywhere  delightfuller 
than  his  travesty  of  himself  in  the  sup- 
posed letters  of  Goliath  Tittle,  where  he 
tells  his  nephews  of  the  strange  voyages 
and  shipwrecks  of  the  Yankee  mariner 
on  cannibal  islands  and  in  seas  forlorn. 
The  character  created  for  this  purpose, 
though  quantitatively  such  a slight 
sketim,  is  qualitatively  of  substance  as 
firm  and  fine  as  any  in  New  England 
literature,  and  such  as  would  have  won 
the  vehement  applause  of  Mark  Twain, 
who  liked  all  genuine  things.  It  is  too 
late  to  declare  how  much  or  little  the 
author  of  these  letters  would  have  liked 
the  letters  of  our  supreme  humorist,  but 
we  cannot  doubt  of  his  adequate  pleasure 
in  them,  or,  if  we  cannot,  we  will  not, 
for  fear  of  injustice  to  his  memory. 
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Thought — ^all  of  it  which  yields 
real  knowledge — is  not  so  distinct 
from  action  as  a certain  detach- 
ment we  associate  with  it  seems  to  imply. 
The  conscious  state,  inseparable  from 
thinking,  is  to  action  as  light  to  heat. 
So,  when  Goethe  says,  “Thought  dilates 
— action  contracts,”  he  attributes  to 
thinking  the  primary  characteristic  of 
all  emotive  and  active  force.  Indeed, 
the  expression  of  thought  in  its  simplest 
form  is  often  indistinguishable  from  that 
of  feeling,  of  emotion. 

We  separate  elements  which,  in  primi- 
tive culture,  seemed  inseparable.  Life, 
in  so  far  as  then  it  was  seen  at  all,  was 
s^n  whole.  The  reaction  from  contact 
with  things  first  awoke  self-conscious- 
ness with  some  sense  of  detachment; 
but  still  the  thing  seemed  so  immediately 
and  dominantly  a part  of  its  perception 
that,  when  language  was  first  created, 
thing  was  the  root  of  the  verb  to  think,  as, 
in  Latin,  res  was  of  reor  (to  reason). 
Reality  had  the  like  immediate  deriva- 
tion, as  if  one  should  say,  “the  very 
thing.”  Undoubtedly  language,  in  its 
first  estate,  which  was  also  comple- 
mentary to  the  first  estate  of  human  sen- 
sibility, showed  generally  the  same  inte- 
gration of  the  material  with  the  mental 
and  even  with  the  spiritual.^ 

This  was  not  materialism,  in  our  sense 
of  that  term.  The  visible  universe  was 
exalted  to  such  a degree — not  unjustly 
for  itself,  but  largely  because  of  the  life 
imparted  to  it  from  a warmly  responsive 
suojective  human  sensibility — that  the 
most  intimate  union  therewith  seemed 
the  summit  of  natural  felicity.  Human 
function  and  sensibility  were  not  only 
closely  bound  up  with  nature,  but  were 
as  intimately  blended  together,  and  hu- 
manity, in  such  society  as  was  possible, 
was  linked  one  member  to  another  by 
family  ties  and  communal  association. 
This  state  of  primal  integral  develop- 
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ment  must  pass  and  give  place  to  mental 
analysis,  detachment  from  nature,  and  a 
social  classification  based  upon  differ- 
ences rather  than  likenesses,  before  what 
we  call  materialism  could  exist. 

Our  modern  languages  still,  in  their 
radical  elements,  retain  survivals  of  the 
old  primitive  blend  of  all  the  elements, 
natural  and  human,  formerly  consisting 
in  a simplicity  which  civilization  has 
broken  up.  Our  culture,  in  lines  of  re- 
finement, seems  to  advance  through  a 
kind  of  correlation,  both  normal  and 
abnormal,  as  if  it  were  a law  of  our  social 
specialization.  Of  course  the  abnor- 
mality is  an  accident,  not  a law.  We 
cannot  progress  in  our  human  way  with- 
out detachment  from  nature,  if  only  to 
be  clever  enough  to  permit  her  willing 
service;-  but  it  is  not  thus  inevitable 
that  we  should  become  unnatural — ^that 
is  our  error,  our  perversity.  Wisdom — 
the  most  ancient  of  all  wisdom — would 
lead  us  to  prize  nature’s  companionship 
above  her  service. 

That  way  danger  might  have  lain,  as 
we  now  conceive.  Man  might  have  gone 
on  worshiping^  the  sun  forever — though 
we  easily  fall_  into  the  mood  of  the  child 
Goethe,  raising  his  little  altar  to  the 
rising  orb.  Children  are  all  primitives, 
if  leu  to  themselves.  But,  as  a matter 
of  fact — and  almost  that  phrase  is  suspi- 
ciously conventional — ^we  have  taken 
other  paths,  away  from  nature,  have  be- 
come more  distinctly  human,  and  yet, 
in  some  ways,  more  inhuman — lackmg, 
at  least  in  the  plain  human. 

The  primitive  was  very  far  from  being 
plain  man,  was  too  completely  bound 
up  with  nature  to  be  in  the  proper  sense 
a man  at  all — that  is,  with  any  conscious 
sense  of  human  destiny.  And  now,  after 
‘all  the  development  humanity  has  had 
through  ages  of  civilization,  how  intri- 
cate and  confusing  does  the  problem  of 
that  destiny  appear!  Is  it  strange  that 
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civilization  has  seemed  to  so  many 
thinkers  a disease,  to  be  cured  only  by 
deaerate  remedies? 

Clearness  of  vision  and  sanity  of  hu- 
man functioning  must  come  through  a 
vast  but  radical  elimination,  whereby, 
out  of  all  the  intricate  confusion  a real 
humanity,  and  by  that  we  mean  a plain 
humanity,  shall  be  disclosed.  Thus  only 
can  civilization  do  its  perfect  work  and 
find  the  conditions  for  its  own  justifica- 
tion. Civilization  is  not  itself  a source 
of  spiritual  life,  of  creative  imagination, 
or  of  human  reasonableness  and  refine- 
ment. It  is  its  weakness  that  is  quite 
cut  off  from  all  these,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  progress  it  stimulates  and  promotes 
is  a permissive  condition  of  human  evo- 
lution, or  as  the  higher  life  of  humanity 
turns  to  quicken^  and  vitalize  the  cur- 
rents of  its  activity.  It  has  mainly  to 
do  with  the  formal  adjustment  of  the 
external  relations  between  man  and  man 
and  between  nation  and  nation.  As  em- 
bracing educational  and  humanitarian 
institutions  it  has  a more  intimate  touch 
upon  life;  but  even  here  its  authority 
is  arbitrary,  imposed  from  without. 

It  is  because  its  authority  is  of  this 
sort  and  is  yet  so  indispensable,  that 
civilization  tends  to  multiply  artificiali- 
ties and  conventions.  Once  wealth  con- 
sisted only  of  living  things — growing 
fields,  flocks  and  herds — now  mostly  of 
the  tokens  of  credit  and  of  exchange 
values..  Materialism,  in  the  modern 
sense,  becomes  possible.  Greed,  ambi- 
tion, the  pride  of  wealth  and  power,  and 
with  these  envy,  have  demoniacally  pos- 
sessed us,  and  never,  at  least  not  until 
now,  has  there  been  shown  the  steep 
place  for  our  descent  into  the  sea.  So 
we  lament,  and,  gripped  by  the  sudden 
conviction  of  possessions  that  are  not 
wealth  and  of  passions  that  only  corrupt 
the  soul,  we  see  that  yawning  deep. 
But  while  we  lament,  an  alternative 
presents  itself,  displacing  conviction 
with  glittering  temptation.  As  in  a 
transformation  scene,  we  hear  from  other 
heights  the  voice  of  a Diabolus,  stronger 
than  any  that  rends  us,  armored  and 
helmeted,  muttering,  “ Evil,  be  thou  my 
good,”  and.  calling  to  all  peoples,  "Take 
upon  me  the  yoke  of  my^  Kultur;  and 
under  cover  of  my  Imperial  Might  and 
Craft  ye  shall  find  peace.” 


But,  really,  it  was  the  appearance  of 
this  monster  in  its  more  frightful  mien 
that  had  already  convicted  Western 
civilization  of  its  own  demoniac  obses- 
sion. To  that  civilization,  left  to  its  free 
and  peaceful  development,  or,  better  yet, 
helped  by  the  co-operation  of  the  civil- 
ization of  Central  Europe,  the  dilemma 
we  have  presented  was  not  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  a troubled  world. 
Nor  are  we  to-day  shut  in  between  the 
choice  of  the  devil  and  that  deep  sea. 

As  we  have  intimated,  civilization 
represents  the  most  arbitrary  forces  of 
the  human  will,  as  contrasted  with  the 
creative  forces  of  religious  faith,  imag- 
ination, reason,  and  scientific  invention. 
When  we  think  of  it,  we  think  of  gov- 
ernments, political  devices,  economics, 
formal  justice,  police  regulation,  laws, 
penalties  — the  whole  administrative 
mechanism  of  the  world,  in  its  most  im- 
personal aspect.  So  human  life  builds 
about  itself  its  sheltering  walls.  The 
Latin  word  for  “walls”  {mcenia)  means 
also  “offices,”  such  as  we  have  here 
enumerated. 

More  and  more,  as  we  advance,  we 
commit  of  our  life  to  this  vast  mechan- 
ism— more  indeed  than  it  could  bear 
but  for  our  power  to  inspire  it  with  our 
human  hopes  and  sympathies.  Even  the 
aiicients  came  to  identify  civilization 
with  all  the  arts  that  refine  and  to  regard 
it  as  summing  up  all  human  progress. 
In  Christendom  it  has  meant  so  much 
more  that  we  might  well  imagine  a time 
to  come  when  a principle  of  control 
should  in  the  course  of  spiritual  evolu- 
tion so  far  possess  the  heart  of  man  that 
the  walls  built  about  us  by  arbitrary 
authority  should  no  longer  be  necessary 
— that  authority  yielding  to  the  author- 
ity essential  to  an  abounding  life. 

But  we  have  inspired  the  mechanism 
of  our  civilization  with  passions  of  our 
perverse  human  nature  other  than  those 
that  elevate.  Envy,  at  once  the  cause 
and  effect  of  exploitation,  has  en- 
croached upon  the  growth  of  human 
sympathy,  especially  in  international 
relations,  where  no  passionate  patriot- 
ism tends  to  subdue  and  save,  just  as 
weeds  spring  up  more  readily  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  cherished  garden. 
Hence  the  cold  mechanism  of  commer- 
cial and  political  economy  has  full  scope. 
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with  no  restraint  save  the  fear  of  re- 
prisal. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  human  destiny,  so 
‘large  is  the  scope  given  to  the  freedom 
of  man’s  arbitrary  volition  that  he  seems 
to  be  denied  any  progress  or  even  evolu- 
tion except  in  the  line  of  his  efforts  and 
experimentation;  so  that  his  most  obvi- 
ous characteristic  is  his  fallibility.  The 
underlying  purpose  which  creatively  de- 
termines his  experience  he  cannot  attrib- 
ute to  his  individual  will,  nor  wholly  to 
heredity,  which  unites  him  to  his  family 
and  his  race.  It  is  the  mystery  in  which 
he  is  one  with  the  universal  will  and 
intelligence,  and  which  is  his  eternity. 
The  larger  elements  of  his  real  culture 
arise  in  him  from  this  invisible  and  as 
yet  only  partially  realized  world — the 
source  of  ail  real  values  and  satisfactions. 

In  our  visible  world  of  broken  lights 
human  development  is  through  drifting 
currents  whose  goal  is  hidden  from  aU 
mortal  vision.  The  coasts  of  our  civili- 
zation, beset  by  the  contrary  winds  of 
conflicting  selfish  interests,  offer  us  no 
safe  anchorage.  These  winds  blow  from 
seemingly  peaceful  inland  gardens,  each 
cherished  by  a sentiment  of  passionate 
national  patriotism,  confined  within  its 
own  borders,  except  as  loosely  leagued 
together  in  groups  of  conflicting  alli- 
ances. Even  in  these  separate  com- 
munities of  Christian  homes  and  insti- 
tutions, civilization  of  itself  offers  no 
absolute  guarantee  against  class  con- 
flicts; it  brings  the  whole  world  into 
closest  neighborhood  and  interdepen- 
dence without  mving  it  also  assurance  of 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tion. 

We  have  too  confidently  assumed  that 
civilization  is  inclusive  of  all  our  life  and 
indulged  the  fear  that  its  ruin  would  be 
the  direst  of  disasters  that  could  befall 
humanity.  Really  man’s  spiritual  de- 
velopment is  the  vitally  determining 
dynamic  of  social  evolution.  In  its 
ascendency  it  fears  not  the  fall  of  any 
system.  Its  anchorage  is  in  eternal 
principles.  ^ It  regards  humanity  as  a 
whole,  not  in  its  brokenness,  but  in  its 
integrity — therefore  as  living  by  the 
righteousness  which  makes  mr  whole- 
ness. Clearly,  then,  it  cannot  itself  be 


a formal  system  or  aim  at  conventional 
uniformity.  It  is  an  agent  of  transfor- 
mation, and  the  solvent  of  every  order 
of  civilization.  ^ It  must  be  equipped  for 
all  vital  reactions,  and  can  never  cry 
for  a stagnant  peace. 

The  life  of  tne  spirit  does  not  harden 
the  structure  of  humanity  as  the  arbi- 
tral functioning  of  a competitive  civili- 
zation tends  to  do  through  its  incessant 
striving  and  straining  for  outward  effi- 
ciency, fortification,  and  discipline.  The 
discipline  of  the  soul  conserves  plasticity 
and  openness  to  unseen  and  exhaustless 
sources  of  miraculous  re-enforcement 
and  renewal.  Only  softness  is  solvent, 
as  water  wears  aw^  stone.  Freely  and 
fruitfully  this  life  flows  outward  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Its  sensibility  thus 
becomes  the  ultimate  world  sense. 

The  terms  of  civilization,  in  peace  or 
in  war,  must  to-day  be  translated  into 
those  of  spiritual  evolution,  in  accord 
with  this  world  sense  and  illustrating 
the  completeness  of  its  expansion.  But 
for  this  world  sense  the  present  war,  like 
all  previous  ones,  might  have  been  local- 
ized or,  at  least,  confined  to  Europe  and 
its  dependencies,  significant  only  as  an 
exceptionally  hard  knot  among  those 
into  which  civilization,  because  of  its 
incompleteness,  is  forever  entangling  it- 
self. It  is  not  a mere  happening  that  it 
has  become  a world  war,  but  because 
for  once  the  currents  of  civilization  have 
of  necessity  become  evolutionary  cur- 
rents, and  so  tend  to  solvency. 

The  hope  that  militarism — the  most 
reactionary  element  in  our  present  civili- 
zation— ^may  now  everywhere  clearly 
illustrate  its  hard  brittleness  and  fall  to 
pieces  is  a compensation  for  the  com- 
pulsion of  its  menace. 

There  is,  indeed,  the  larger  hope  in  the 
severity  of  the  ruin  precipitated  by  this 
compulsion.  In  the  completeness  of  the 
divestiture  lies  the  possibility  of  a rad- 
ically new  order  of  civilization,  embrac- 
ing all  humanity.  The  loss  of  the  most 
precious  human  lives  is  the  burden  of  our 
sorrow,  though  no  cause  could  be 
worthier  of  the  chastening  sacrifice.  For 
the  rest,  these  wintry  winds  sweep  away 
empty  notions,  vain  illusions,,  and  unreal 
values,  reducing  us  to  plain  humanity. 
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Mr.  Presbry’s  fear  was  that  the  amethyst 
gown  would  tie  sold.  Himself  employing  the 
very  means  to  such  a consummation,  he  yet 
lived  in  daily  dread  of  it.  When  Lenore  was 
not  wearing  the  dress,  he  hid  its  special  box 
far  down  in  the  drawer  of  rich  ^parels, 
where  it  would  be  less  likely  to  be  oirered  by 
some  soulless  salesman,  to  be  bought  and 
profaned  by  some  unworthy  purchaser. 

In  his  quiet  bachelor  apartment  Mr. 
Presbry  reflected  much  on  Lenore,  and  some- 
times  pictured  her  as  one  warm  and  living — 
magnificent,  but  human,  even  kind.  It  was 
a roseate  thought,  infinitely  alluring.  Gen- 
erally it  led  to  a state  of  dreamy  sadness, 
during  which  Mr.  Presbry  at  intervals  re- 

Cated  in  a half-whisper  the  words  ‘‘lost 
nore,”  and  felt  that  in  some  way  hb  life 
was  a sweet  sacrifice,  a kind  of  apotheosis  of 
the  might  have  been. 

But  now  it  was  that  something  quite  seri- 
ous happened.  You  have  gathered,  perhaps, 
that  Mr.  Presbry  was  literary — that  is  to  say, 
fond  of  certain  books.  Perhaps  he  had  writ- 
ten, but  if  so  the  fact  has  been  concealed. 
In  his  snug  bachelor  apartment  he  had  a 
handsome  shelf  of  volumes  to  which  he  added 
from  time  to  time.  One  evening,  quite  late, 
drifting  carelessly  through  the  Pol  to  Ree 
volume  of  his  new  encyclopedia — the  hand- 
some half-morocco  instalment  set — his  eye 
caught  the  word  “Pygmalion,”  and  almost 
at  a glance  he  had  gleaned  the  old  tale  of  the 
Greek  sculptor  and  his  ivory  statue  to  whom 
the  gods,  upon  earnest  solicitation,  had 
granted  life. 

Mr.  Presbry  read  the  brief  account  through 
again,  very  carefully,  every  word  of  it,  aloud. 
iTien  rather  suddenly  he  closed  the  book  and 
began  walking  the  floor.  Gentle  reader,  do 
not  jump  to  a hasty  conclusion.  Mortimer 
Presory  was  not  in  the  least  what  the  boys 
at  the  emporium  would  have  called  a “nut.” 
Oh,  by  no  means.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that  any  amount  of  supplication  would  in- 
carnate Lenore,  but  he  aid  go  galloping  back 
into  the  past  and  revel  rather  deeply  in  the 
possibilities  of  what  happened  to  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea:  he  did  toy  lovingly  with  his 
earlier  thought  that  so  lifelike  a vision  as 
Lenore  might  indeed  have  been  modeled 
after  the  living  flesh,  and  that  somewhere  in 
the  world  her  soul  might  be  seeking  his — its 
aflSnity — and  that  if  he  set  out  and  sought 
far  and  wide,  beyond  all  the  horizons,  he 
might  one  day  find  her.  What  then.?  Ah, 
then  he  would  fall  upon  his  knees  and  ar- 
range her  “hang” — no,  not  that;  but  he 
would  breathe  his  soul  out  in  words  of  adora- 
tion, after  which  he  would  bring  her  here, 
where  they  would  dwell  in  a state  of  bliss, 
forever  and  forever. 

Mr.  Presbry  allowed  his  fancy  to  expand. 


He  would  draw  his  savings  and  buy  the  ame- 
thyst gown.  Also  other  things — oh  yes— 
and  when  he  came  home  from  his  work  she 
would  be  arrayed  in  it,  though  waiting  for 
him  to  give  it  the  final  deft  touches  of  art. 
He  would  be  her  vassal,  her  slave.  Mornings 
he  would  prepare  her  dainty  breakfast  and 
* serve  it  to  her  while  she  still  reclined  among 
the  pillows  clad  in  the  flimsy  dressing-robe 
in  which  he  had  more  than  once  attired  her 
at  the  emporium.  It  would  be  quite  loose 
at  the  throat,  and — but  the  thought  suflFused 
him.  He  could  not  go  further. 

Pygmalion  and  Galatea!  He  did  not  care 
especially  for  those  names.  Galatea  was  well 
enough;  there  was  a pretty  and  useful  fabric 
by  that  name.  But  Pygmalion,  never!  The 
boys  at  the  store  already  called  him  Presto, 
though  that  was  a kind  of  compliment.  The 
other  they  would  be  apt  to  shorten  to  Piggy. 
He  could  not  have  endured  that. 

Mr.  Presbry  retired  late  and  slept  rather 
uneasily.  When  he  went  out  for  his  coffee 
the  weather  was  prosaically  sharp  and  he 
decided  that  he  would  not  immediately  set 
out  to  scour  the  horizons  for  his  lost  Lenore. 
Even  if  she  existed  she  would  be  in  France. 
Few  in  private  life  were  going  to  France  these 
davs,  and  Mortimer  Presbry’s  taste  in  dress 
did  not  run  to  the  mustard  tones;  besides,  he 
was  fully  a year  beyond  the  draft  age.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  always  possible  that  Lenore, 
grown  tired  of  waiting,  had  entered  a nun- 
nery— she  might  even  have  wed  another. 
Heavy  thoughts,  but  conclusive — she  must 
remain  his  Lost  Lenore.  His  inanimate,  his 
unawakened  Lenore  was  safely  under  lock 
and  k^,  the  vehicle  and  inspiration  of  his 
art.  To-night  he  would  array  her  in  the 
amethyst  gown. 

Evening  brought  a shock — ^the  imperial 
gown  was  gone!  He  thought  it  might  have 
been  misplaced.  He  searched  madly,  then 
asked  a salesman  who  still  lingered.  Yes,  he 
knew  about  it.  One  of  the  mert  had  sold  the 
dress  during  the  afternoon.  No,  he  did  not 
remember  the  purchaser  very  well — rather 
slender,  he  thought — wore  a heavy  military 
cap^  and  a veil.  She  had  taken  her  pur- 
chases along,  in  her  car.  It  was  good  to  get 
the  velvet  sold,  for  it  was  getting  just  a little 
off  the  style. 

Mr.  Presbry  sighed  heavily  as  he  laid  out 
an  array  of  costumes  for  his  evening  work. 
Then  the  store  became  empty  and  semi- 
darkened.  The  heavy  front  shades  were 
closely  drawn.  He  carried  the  boxes  to  the 
wide  windows  and  began  to  consider  their 
contents.  Which  of  those  choice  creations 
was  most  worthy  of  Lenore  ? 

He  was  still  undecided  when  there  came 
a rattle  at  the  great  handle  of  the  front 
entrance.  It  was  locked,  and  Mr,  Presbry 
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gown.  You  must  have  thought  it  becoming 
— ^you  let  her  wear  it  so  much.  After  that  I 
came  often  to  peek  in  and  watch  you.  It  was 
splendid;  you  seemed  so — so  irf  love  with — 
with  your  art.” 

Mr.  Presbry  managed  to  make  a few  in- 
articulate sounds.  Lenore  added: 

“You  didn’t  seem  to  care  so  much  for — 
for  the  others.” 

“Oh — oh — oh  no,”  struggled  Mr.  Presbry, 
“I— I didn’t.  I— I—” 

The  splendid  personage  in  jeweled  velvet 
seemed  not  to  remark  his  agitation. 

“I  used  to  say,”  she  went  on,  “some  day 
I will  buy  the  amethyst  gown  and  let  him 
see  me  in  it — let  him  see  if  he  really — if  he 
thinks  I am — as — as — if  he  thinks  it  becom- 
ing, I mean.  Do  you — do  you  really  like  me 
in  it?” 

Mr.  Presbry  closed  his  eyes.  He  was 
laboring  heavily.  “Lenore,”  he  panted, 
“Lenore!” 

“Lenore?  No,  my  name  is  Polly — Polly 
Dawson.  But  I thought  as  I came  along 
just  now  that  it  ought  to  be  Galatea,  like  the 
old  story,  you  know.  Yours  is  not  Pyg- 
malion, is  it?  Because,  sometimes,  those 
nights  when  I watched  you,  1 thought  you 
might  be  thinking — kind  of  wishing,  you 
know — that  she  was  not — that  she  might  be 


a real  person,  I mean.  Or  was  it  just  your 
art  that  made  you — look  at  her  that  way, 
and  clasp  your  nands  sometimes,  and — ” 

Mr.  Presbry  awoke  to  an  explosive  protest. 
“Oh  no!”  he  gasped;  “oh  no!  oh  no!”  He 
seemed  possessed  with  repeating  these  words 
until  they  died  away  at  last  into  an  almost 
whispered  ‘/Lenore — my  lost  Lenore!” 

“ But  I am  not  lost,  and  I am  not  Lenore. 
I am  Polly  Dawson,  and  I don’t  think  you 
like  my  name,,  and  I think  you  like  the  old 
lay-figure  better  than — better  in  the  ame- 
thyst gown,  I mean — than  the  original.” 

Whereupon  Mortimer  Presbry  arose  to  the 
occasion. 

“Lenore,  Galatea,  Miss  Dawson,”  he  said, 
“if  I am  not  dreaming,  I am  in  heaven.  You 
are  my  only  love — my  queen  of  queens — my 
dream  come  true.  I will  toil  for  you — I will 
slave  for  you — I will  du  for  you — I — ” 

“You  don’t  need’to  do  any  of  those  things,” 
laughed  Polly  Lenore  Galatea  Dawson.  “My 
husband’s  uncle  was  in  the  munitions  busi- 
ness. He  died  last  week  and  left  us  a million 
dollars.  Don’t  bother  with  the  old  windows 
to-night.  Come  home  w^ith  me  in  the  car 
and  see  the  finest  baby  in  the  world.” 

But  Mr.  Presbry  had  collapsed  upon  the 
nearest  counter. 

Lenore  was  lost  indeed. 


Too  Much 

\^HEN  the  men  for  the  National  Army 
“ ^ left  a New  Mexico  town  for  their  train- 
ing-camps recently,  a feature  of  the  farewell 
ceremonies  was  the  presentation  of  a com- 
fort-bag to  each  of  them.  Some  of  the  boys 
were  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  the  various 
toilet  articles  with  which  the  bags  were  gen- 
erously supplied,  and  were  visibly  more  dis- 
concerted than  grateful  when  they  received 
their  gifts.  One  of  them  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, as  he  gazed  resentfully  at  the  bag 
dangling  from  his  forefinger,  ‘‘And  now,  on 
top  of  everything  else,  I’ve  got  this  darn 
thing  to  contend  with.” 


^staken  Identity 

\^HEN  her  sister’s  small  boy  was  a couple 
” of  d^s  old  Mrs.  H.  went  to  visit  the 
family.  The  baby’s  father  could  give  his 
attention  and  his  thought  to  the  new-comer 
only.  Mrs.  H.  was  sitting  in  the  room  with 
her  brother-in-law  when  the  family  physi- 
cian, who  is  a very  corpulent  gentleman, 
p^sed  through  the  room  on  his  way  to  visit 
his  patient.  As  he  went  through  the  door 
Mrs.  H.  said,  “My!  isn’t  he  fat.^”  And  to 
her  amazement  the  proud  young  father  ex- 
claimed: 

“Have  you  seen  him  stripped?” 


To  the  Re-echo  Club 

A constant  reader  of  the  Editor’s  Drawer 
of  Harper* s Monthly  Magazine  ventures  to 
send  in  the  following  plea: 

1 CANNOT  read  the  old  poems 

^ I read  long  years  ago; 

Re-echo  Clubs  have  spoiled  them 
And  made  them  cause  of  woe. 

Fc^otten  are  their  ancient  strains, 
Their  pathos  silent  now — 

I cannot  in  the  old  lines 
Escape  the  Purple  Cow. 

I cannot  read  Rossetti, 

Nor  Wordsworth’s  pastoral  lay — 

You’ve  made  them  all  so  petty. 
Including  Thomas  Gray; 

That  bold-faced  Maid  of  Niger 

Rides  rough-shod  through  them  all: 

I cannot  blame  the  Tiger, 

That  on  him  she  did  pall. 

I cannot  read  the  old  poems. 

They’re  parodied  too  well; 

I fear  those  tomes  once  cherished 
May  soon  no  longer  sell. 

You  spare  nor  Keats  nor  Shelley, 

Nor  Browning’s  cryptic  rime; 

\ cannot  read  the  old  poems; 

I hope  I may  some  time. 

Gertrude  Hall  Kent. 
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. No  \T^c  fpr  T&^ 

^ NEW  YORK  veling 

■ si*le;sim3a 

an  op|K>rmnity  to  exhi bit 
his  santpks  m 4:  merchant 
in  a ba^k'wrocKjs  5o\vn  in  the 
St>Mth^eict  he  observed 

that  a newly  arrived  cus- 
tomer had.  purchaired  over 
the  ct?nnter  a couple  of 
nightshirts.  SKort^  there- 
after a gaMht; -Indmd^^ 
ual,  with  his  trousers  stuiPed 
in  his  said  to  the 

salesinaO;-.-.  ' ,■  v '■ 

What  wras  rhem  that 
that  fplKr 

‘^Ni^Htibtns/*^  the. 

::^nKwer.  w d 

that  the  would 

like  to  sell  yt»u  bnr  cm:  tw  o/’ 
*'1  tt<kw  the 

tall  man.  ^*1  d *>11/  t set 
around 


. Hifl 

tered  5r  cdstftmer  s ami 


vrwt  a little  help  in 
the  1 

:!irir  going  French 

Students*  m;^sqdc?ade  ball 
E^night,  and  1 want  a dis- 
irmetfy  origrTKil  oosturntr^ 
kjtnethtng  I can  be  quite 

iR^re  wear. 

h tfn 

oyef  l>e5;tnw 

p^»al  nutjiee  f>o  his  fc^^ld  0nJ  shiti- 

■ /.■'/:  - •'/:>  , :■  • ■ 

IMl  tett  yoMt*  he  siiid^ 

\Vhy  don't  go  as 


^ Hero 

**  jftJ  my  ///isrj*  Mr  i?fry  cl-olhfs  mur  Gran J*- 
faihrr  Great  tfar  a>hifii  ki  xaw  vp:  mrat 

wrA  thji)k  only  tzl;oMmpr-of  j!ru0r-^ii^f^ 


;■;..  V.Asjioci«i^  of  Idcxsis,-  -.  ; ;'..  .,  • 

pATillER4  ivho  to  »ncuK 

* x^'te  m tyn  aid  Hei^rj  , a for 
things  hbroriral,:  asked: 

Whaf  an:ci^#fEfidet  it  vAip  played  Rn 
the  fid4Kr  $vhilv  Koni^^  wiAs  bwiiug?'’ 

^ **N^  wa5<;  tip  tnlerr, 

but  a Trojan  prln^.  -IVv  again/' 

/Duke?  What  tic/  mean,  Henry 
-WVU/then  (t  TTiUEt  have  been  Nero,  f 
kne>y  it  vvas  somebody  with  a 


IJE , w^ik  rallittg , ph-t ^ 
A 1 .i' Wtfiran/-  sh^ 

the  itsii^il  deiir,.  have 

\m  any  . idea  Ayhat  beayen  ruMst  be 

: "■  WelU  1*11  rellyt^  Until  to-day  I 

had;  neve/  given  thp  matter  a thonghr^  hut 
paw  1 bc&  ve  I good  nfea  of  w hat 

heiivto  is  likc/^  ^ 

- ''Yjtt<*V\  she mutmunedT.  breiith|e$kty>  ^TeU 
meiwhargavt  yod 

We)/  it>  this  $aid  dear  Wi Hiamw 

softly,  •"]  listtnhsj^^^ a reejnj/tmg.  ofe* 
cer'fsrdesctiinjon  Vcd/lire^^m 


Wdl  Posted 
S the  rtag  of 


* I IdA  f h the  nag  or  niy  de- 

- vUred  little  Diisy^  flag- 

buf ton  on  the  visito^^Vlapeh  v . 

v - Arrd  wdiat'^s  the 
i\<sk>^d-  the 

-Yl'is  of  thee^/  dnsw^eredrp^ 
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What  He  Got  A New  Ifhcory 

A \yELL*KKOWJ^  ac^  >vp 'a  v«ry  iw^xiouR^^fniiKl^ 

^ ' iefi  hectare,  his  dfict  ^^taJFfnim  the  juniqr  ^ ^ nikf  pf:  tou  and 

partner  down,  and  &arnmy>  the  office^ljoy,  m the  tducaiqbn  of  faer  youhffiii 

cenn^  In  ior  his  full  isJtare  of  admoriiribn*  si^tec^  wx,  irrdettdi* 

That  his  words  are  a^pticiatr^  made  fbat  the  |utle  ^ iliWkal 

evideot  to  the  lawyer  irecehtly  hy  a conver-  ^stories  h^id  bee^  One,  day 

sation  between  Sammy  and  another  office^  she  vonlided  to  her  mente 

very  ignorant  on  tbo  mbject  of  the 
'^What  you  a fixtoo  and  the  Re$uryecttr>n^ 

^•Ten  i|dbe  la^vyer  o\Tr-  enlr^^htened  before  th^  ne^t 

heard  his  own  boy  aroundL  ' 

*^Avr^  The  mother  sug^<f«ted  tO.^M 

‘^%Sonev  ^ iitsi^d  Sammy,  unabashed,  be  the  cine  to  teH  the  Urtte  ^^stet  th 
Todr  doll^r^  a w^.K  jmd  tlie  rest  in  and  to  make  thOT  liist  ai  viyid  and  as 

hga?  advice.^';  / , sKein>uld.  ; 

; af  the  rfose  df  the 

Trade  in 

Q(X)N  aiftef  the  w^r  called 

0n  :a4  ^ng^  did  a large 

ixintment^k  busineiiis:. 

The  war  must  have  you  haird,^^ 
y^tured.. 

'‘Very-  bal'd,*'  -said  the  rnerch^mt-^  ’^rve 
nvfer  ten  thousartd  dollarf  uwing  me  m Gey 
manyv  and;  it’s  touch-and-go  whetJbj^  I ev^r 
get  a penny  of  It.  Still,  w^A  ^gut  to  puf^ 
with  something  for  th  ciruntty/* 

'*1  aiti  glad  you  raksf  tfo£<irfu21y,^  said 
tbe'ifnentr  ■ ' 

Wdl,  cf  course  there priraifit:  and  lo.^  in 
war-time.  1 owe  ^eighteen  dolbir?^ 

in.Ge^|Tlany.*^:  ■ 


was  tfoii ^:..V ‘ 


mmM4m 


like  /a  usi!  yaat  stone,  wall  for  a mtHisU  ihis,  -^ 


' ' . Comsdt  ' - it  - , 

pATfiER  Iteiping  hnie  Johnriy^^^^ 

* b»s  hkrMr^l  hisU>rj%  aaij  thought  it  y^ll  to  ^ 
asV  a f<?w  Bew  <^ue«ttOnHj^ 

”Gao  ypa^  what  a ground  hog  JU  T*" 

\ vsatd  y^Uh  mrptmri^ 

.prorriptnessi!:^'* sausage),""'  ^ • 'ry^.y, 


Quite  «t  Home 
I^OR IS  iva^  r a d i 3 11 1 
oVeranL^ejnt  addition 
to  the  family,  and  ru&bed 
our  of  the  house  tc<  teU 
tl^^ine^  a past^^ng 

OiHgiifcf:;/ -^V^-  ‘ ■ ’ ■ 

’ ’ knot? 

A0tat 

brotheA^ 

' sav  ' so! 

'said 
got  his 


the  FfiUf 
iTfi  intre^ut- 

ti'^m  V-:-'- ' ' \ '’  ■'  ■ ^ ' 
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PAGODAS  At  TA-U-TR  (gRErtUD  Tb;.THr,  sH  WIND,  E.ARTO,  A?^D  WATER 


T ravel  i ng  Toward  Tibet 

£r  ROY  jNmRfFs- 


FT  somewhere  jn  the  spwad  fsii-wtse ; and 

I Tibet  i^nd  XJehttal  Asia  p©ttlfe^6Txfe::  ^^^s^  of 

■ HiniaUiV'd.;  Mownt^ihi^Thae' Th«^2^^/vSi>h  Anieeiv^vFjoT^^  ;v-:;.;:T^v 
lieat  leihainsiif  (>rtnOT)v*ioiiii^w^^  tbete  wetemturVehrt^ 

ably  he  finind,;  to  tjiese  extensive  wande^^ 

the  siieces^>ivt'  mvasion«  vehieh 

into  Eiitops  frtim  fHeT  .cest,  ■movement.^  of  vttbet 
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lived,  so  did  he  follow.  Thus  ro  the 

ahthropt>ldgt'st  Siid  alike-.lhf 

hripp'Aaht  •rejkloh^’i^LiEiK'i'ISFihv,  as 
al^v  df  ■ t-he'-  , :■' ;' 

. twMife  hf 

Hf  ■ pf  ^eet  ed'lh , j:«j^r5  W Was ' 

wkh  ihf^  hhatc  r pose  f xf  ^?^|jl«i'm^ 
thlf  almost  {wVki^ 
fo^'uhd^^ihje'  a'-pycpcf 

Work.vs'as  tigW'ntiaL  and  fol  thfl  recon- 
{tklssait'ed ; 04  hfst  Expedition, 

Ma WHE  I tk  wE^e  -rne^ 

MWi  W^fe 

(YvEt|e:  %?5rdp 

A Wm' 

ssith  fEWh^iVe  asslWa^ 

teerfe  ctitii  piet ed  f h e:  peifsoiifVe} . , ; ■ 
Heljefi;  a coliectoi  of  wlde#^^ 
eptW  Whd  opt  of 

on  his  A fr Wap  'hant,: 
laVgelY  detwf>i.ed  hiinself  in  the  trapping 
of  small  ptaiitmals.i  M 
pfSdal  photographer,  was  espteraH^^ 
fitted  fpf  her  posl^  thtpogh  an  Mpert 

kntwiedge  of  edac  jphotogcaphy,  which, 
rrigether'-vyrrh  trK>t](oti  pWtutes,  fojrrned 


an  important  parr  of  that  phase  of  the 
work.  My.  o devoted  to 

thpWp  ThEv^ 

htrhting  of  :hig 

expe<litMin  wa^  of  itna  k i ng 

E gpnejat  iptdpgjc^;  tep^haiissance,  ^h4 

PkpeeiElly 

so  that  np  efforts  WE^^-difyiCted  toW^ard  a 
'^cietJ'Ei'fip'  'W .iidy  ;:of  Ah.fevWat*ye  ’ :t  rihes  ■ or 
rheCEshrtalogY'pf 'the 
Eess  of  any  cEped  ition  is  dpe  in  a gL r eat 
hieafMre  Wf of  its  fitid  iv  jd  oat 
rniWibers;  to  a c k ni»vr  l- 

ed^  ihy  perspn^  inaebty^  that 

of  thy  Americaft  Myseiirn:  to  M r..  Heller» 
jsnd’  W!h^:ff«ngE^WW■:'fot  ■ 
Eh^'lRiAhfUf  ;snWEi5ii#p  t '.fe^ 
'vEThe:fygStW^yhpsenEWt:^  expWr- 

and'  we#krh  , p^ 

is  horderssd  on  the  rifirthwaist  by  Tibet, 
op  the  8<Hnf4  hy  Tonjkin^  and  on  the 
West  Uy  II Mrmhi  might  he 

likeped.to  the  pcEad  |h 
“pptety.pKr^tEtW'fE’f 'hsrWWfae^^^ 

throAWuiotd  vast  mountaiH  Wa ; 
divide  and  cross  one  ajipther  in  lK»pe|ivs 
confdsjpn.v  \'  , ■'  ■ :'.  .. 

Beca  use  of  its  extmne  southern,  posu 


vatrr  coRMOR*.N'i6  nv  THE  lake  .tr  veN-.HAX-ro 


MOtWAIK  CKAJRS  ^«E  THE  ORDtNARy  <X>N>'fcVANCES  THROOOHOC'T  Vl.’N-NAS 


tkin  and  trcntend^niA  it  pre-  These  wrrir  sA‘l«iom  cotrect,  and  ufr«n;wie 

scnls  an  cxctedirlgiy ani-  had  to  ride  djchi  or  ten  days  wirhottc 
mal.  pjanr.  ahii  hative  life.  Jri  the  north  finding  a S|>w  , where  wt  could  eiitch 
along  the  Tibetan  fronciet  the  great  even  a rnoiise.  It  is  at  such  titties  nf 
Snow  Mormtdrv  range,  a spue  of  the  dtscodfagemenr  that  one  tealrees  3 field 
southeayrernTltntalayaS,  reaches  an  aliJ-  expedition  js  not  all  plt:astire  aiid  tltt 
tude  of  dghteein^^^  d^  to  twenty  of  ‘‘tnaking  good-t  to  the  it-lu- 

thousand  dec?,  and  the  fauna  is  fcssih't''  :seufu 

rially  Tibeydri,  an  t>verfi<i*w  frotri  the  aboilt  equafs;^  i sisjtr  tlie 

Central-Asia/t  plateau;  iin.  the  stiuth  and  Stare  (d  CAlifiwniav  btU  in  cjvifearifMi  k 
west;  near  the  Tiriicking.  afid  Burrna  is  (ittje  mort  advaitced  than  Tauipe  in 
borders,  the  valleys  a re  efian  the  M iddlt  Xh  Tejegraph  reaches 

two  thousand  feet  above  geadeWl  and  the  larger  at i#>  hu 
all  life  is  that:  cT  the  niidArt>piesv.  nicariort  is  only  by  post  carried  bv  rtvaii 

Pracricallv  nc*  has  c>r  rttuley  fUr  tfityprwince^^^i^^^^ 

been  dt-ne  in  the  pr«yifii'e,i  altKo^^  .railroads  ej^typr  for  a shitti  Kywich  line 

botany  i^  faiflvyyoH  fcndwnj.'atid  withtrtJt  Tougking  tr«  the  capiialV  Yun- 

dbidjti,  when  the  nap-fu.y 

by  the  exped.itid«diavT  inhn  ir  \Vhen  Avt*.  Clnna  was  in 

wiU  lie  itrtijid  that  A V‘>Tge  proprnttotl  of  the  mid.stiof  against  V>i;m 

then)  repryst'nt  sr't’t'ies  new^t  Shi*Kai  wltAh  fiAd  beer)  instigated  in 

Our  gfeatesr;  diOiftOty  dvirvng;  the  en“  by  Tsai-Ao.  a fortnCr 

Ttfe  expedition  wav^:  get:  fictiirave:  irS*  miHtafj  g«>Vernor  *jf  "V'nn-nan,  and  sitnte 
lotfiiannn  ahour  coifi’ctingr-gronndsi  for  doubt  was  expressed  by  the  M useinn 
nofie  the  at  Yun-nan-fu  autboricies  as  cf»  the  advisability  of  prO- 

hj»4  done  any  hunting;  except  ceeding  while  condiridns;w”ferc  sbidhiotic, 

garnei  and  as  mjt  Ony  wfifira  tvys;  met  had  I assuryd  ;Prosident  0shbrriV  houever, 
heefiiri  the  tntmntainy  of  that  if  We  tilery  to  wait  iirrtij  all  revoU)- 

couid  only  rely  upon  tiatiye  reports,  don  iri  China  had  ceased wc. should  never 
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Ait^r  waiting 
an  h (» v‘i  t Vjtrt  « 
rocky  hfcjtdliniil 
tW  pack  - rr  aiit 
skwl  V viouptl  up 
the  hill  TOvvafc! 
us.  The  horses 
were  ex,rraQr(Ji- 
nary  - ) oyfkin  g 

aninialst  Tciri^it' 
a distance  they 
seem  ed  to  I’C 
aboot  the 

but 

they  did  wOt 
miutibu  r weigh  fV 
eStrii  xvith  the 
one  - h irn  d r ed  - 
and-sikty 
pack  which  is 
tied  to  a separate 
s a d d ! e an  d 

French,  Engl isKs  Americajtj  Dutch,.  Beb  placed.  1tx«e|y  «pnri  the  animal’s  back, 
gi an,  German,  and  Danes.  Some  were  they  were  not  overlo  This  is  a 

consuls,  others  business  men,  some  mis-  moit  inggnitfos  method  of  p,rcking,  apd 
sionarie.s.  and  siwmer  salt  or  custfttny  olE-  nni*  which  isi  espeoially  advantageiniS  in 
cials  in  Chinese  received  a rough’ ct^pprry,  idrifa  fnide  falls  down 

us  with  the  cordsal  i?n^phklKv  of  off  and  is  not  injureil; 

East, 

On  September '^thv  in  ibe  iaie  motrtihg  the  animal  buck -sores  which  receive 
of  a Ir/wcring  day,  ovniat^^van  of  scanty  attention  from  the  mafui  imtile* 

three  mules  and  biWses  left  V\in-f!an-fu  teers).  ; i 

fur  rhe  rwcnty-day  jivurney  to  the  twin-  The  ChinCiSe  vmfiisjutt:  3 bud  lot,  indi- 
tier of. Tthf-t-  We  Were  beaded  alrnnst  vidnuUy  and  ctdleciiveiv^^^^^^^^ 
due  w-est  for  the  city  r#f  Ta-li-fu  in  the  Icsss  trouble  Mr  thy  Uitihi'ttaied  traveler 
IvcaTt  of  the  province;  there  we  expected  iiitles.s  tligy  are  handled  hrmly:  .a  little; 
to  secure  a new  caravan  and  go  niirtb  to  rough  treatment  »>  the  h tost  efficient, 
rhe  bpow  N'lpuntain  .range,  where  we  tnedicine  and  pro.duces  sitirptisihg  re- 
wptild  by  lower  thap'  an  ultjcudy  ah 

nine  thousand  feet  and  could  heginv  Wprk^;^^^^^ . ; When  we  were  ; upon 

upon  the  Tibetan  fauna.  Oiu  long  rivh  t*l  tbo  frnntier  of  rho^^^ 

VVliih  our  caravan  skirted  tfst!  beuby^':;  ^ Ljmd thtJ  tthre ,d|dffgd^^  h 

tifui  lake  at  Yuti-nan-fa,  we  saihs}  in  a pleasant  yuceir;:^ii;nt^^ 

it  in  a hoxise-boat  placed  at  out-disposal  days.  AVe  w'ctfi  etavelihg  the  majiv  rara- 


ously  .lUcoDven- 
icnced  by  it. 

At  V.unrnah- 
fu,  the  capital, 
we  found  a .s(ii^ 


CHJf«i5E  IRAVEU'^R  WITO  a.  TKUieNT 


1 RAVELING  TOWARD  TIBET 


yil»  CAXAVAN  llH  A MOUNTAIN  VlU-AGh 
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lage.  It  was  usually  picturesfjuely  situ-  ;Pur^#a^jaii  was  in  place  t^  ri?- 

at<:d  in  a grftVfi  on  a hilltop,  and,M'neri  we  sist  an  arracjk,  but  we  got  out  onir  rifles 

Had  taken  possessibtlf  Spread  our  camp  and  mjide'  Hit  a ylijage  at  cbc  top  of  the 
bedsifi.  L^ifcles^  and  cHaiw  the  broad  pass, . Thete  wete  not^tppf^  t a half- 
stphe  ptVrch  in:  ftprd  o(^'  fite.  it  dozen  mud  hpuses^  and  in:  the  narrwt 

mad^'^most  deli^btfu  ' between  them  ^ bedlam 

Pplpdt  ninth  day  fttina  Yun-nan-fu  reigoed-  ^S^  had 

vve  bad  ^ ''*Le?i$demejtL  Ival^d  tnrwaiL  rdt 

were;  dim  billo  w trail  td  ia  h>adsi:  atiid  s ebairs  were  packed  a nd 

pass  eTghf  tbdus/d4.  ftet  ,hr^h  and  were  tightly  tbat  ir 

near  tfie  stimrmLWylren  a iiWpossible  to  ever  extricate 

bfcathlessiy  ujptd  Jabbering  tH«m.  0ur  caravan  added  to  tKe  cdpfu- 

wddi^  % pbmes^  ^ Jcayirig  the  iiitighit 

minutes  of  ijiie»tit>n|ng  beFt>rt  \^^^  finally  :ind  eh ^ among  themselveWi  we 
learned  that  bandrfydtad  yt^kyd  a b)|;y  : 'W‘du|fcd  .ahc 
caracan  ie$s^than''b:ibi|e’aHyadvriLto^^^^  / 

■vyerc  even  f ben  gdihg;  tbfc;^y^ls,  , Aln^ist  wstbln'^a^^  the-^iars  ^ 

:He- ^aid  thaf  y.byfy-^^‘’^yy;}iuliidt;ed:  •,ypn\wbich.  b;a4;bebnVh>^^^^ 

and  filty  of  themv-ibn|yj|n^bsf  imnvediyy 'o 

ately  a settmd'  gesticolitmig^^'C  over:  the  hiUstdy  vlTte  frightened^  in^dx 

appeared  and  -gave  the  h as  three  were  stfaggling  bafcL,\^^-^^  us  that 

hurtdti'd  and  fifty,  Ailo'w^^^  fotty  bandits  had 

tyrsaf  ;Kabif  nf  we  felt  brandishipc 

quitesune'  lhat  tbete  weie  not  more  than  lon^l  kfliye^  y I nstiini^y  He  wc/^ 
fifty  and  wplparned  later  that  forty  was  ruitJocYbefiylivySf: 
the  rptrecr 


A snSl.-pN.AJlOX  BRIDGE  OX,r;Ht‘  HUAll' ,^9  TAtCI-FU 


AN  INTERK9TEP  CROmi  THAI  WAItHBO  Ul&  UAITP  .CA«P 


The  caraysn,  which  bdontcd  chic_%,,  ' .*Ap)[>ryhensio  fytMre  tel  Jt  bfe  known  that 
to  the  retiriog  ojarittiiph  of  l-y-KiWngy  Wiis  ' ^ t»at  little  oinney  aitj  out  etiuip- 
carryinc  rSi^Ote'  ■.'fiyfi'..  thCiMsaud  ' s’  . lot ''^ti  nSj'-  e«'ul4  -iriiot  tcadily ' 

wonhpidad«''ahd','^>ld.',4#*^.^'^hd,'^  - ' ■- 

taken. ,'  ■ ;.'lutyr^:;ih!e‘‘  thiief  hi'^diP  had i>f  the'  iaf'Yun- 

robhedj  .fpr  fwnhaldy  - alt  of  >E 

eytractjed  ih  hrihes  the  gtwdeht  of  Chrne&e  cus- 

the;  helpless  tortts-they  ate  fai?cinating,  for  the  life  cif 

Yurt-nan/  like  ipdst.  hf  tfe  passes  before  ope  in  pano- 

prfiyinces  of  Ghinav  is  ■inffegted  ivifh  tuttitt  cpmpletcoess. . Chinese  vihages; 
hrigands  who  make  traVehhg  have  founil  them,  ait:  mat- 

safe:'  There  afe^  cT  cptd.se4  wtfe^inizcd  veiyuf  utter  anil  abandoned  hitb;  lltose 
bands  of  robbers  at  all  times;*  hut  these  /.of  ytin-nan  are.  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
hat'e  been  greatly  aiigmented  since  the  hut  are  y^hsider ably  •hettet 
rehellioh  by  dtsmWed  ioldiets^wlhj  hiw  emsf  cities, 
taken  to  brigandage  as  the  easiest  means  Pigs,  chlckehsj  and  Cows  .U 

to  avoid  staryarioni,  ^ 

'Fhc  Chinese  0.overnntent  is  ^ m^WShi  the  Hbuy^sythe  pig? 

unable  to  cope  with  the  situ arion,  and  being  treated  as 

makes  only  half-hearted  attempts  to  On  the  doaf-<steps  Vbeldren  plaV  with  the 
punish  even  the  raost;  flagtaht  robberies,  swine,  pattidg  and  poiuiding  them,  and 
so  that  unguarded  carayans  carrying  one  «|f  my  friend?  said  that  he  had  actu- 
valuable  rnaterial  which  attiyis  at;  tbeif  • ally  ieen  her  baby  to  be 

destination  unmolested  consider  thehhv  hMr?0d^  a Soty  wdtb  hi^r  family  of 
selves  very  lucky.  So  fat  as  bur  expedi-  pielets;y.;; 

tion  was  concerned,  we  did  not  feel  great  The  natives  were  pleasant  and  friendly 
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fu  for  two  dollars  (Mextcaft)  pec  ounce, 
U •while  in  Shanghai  it  is  worth  ten  doUari 
« ^Mexican).  1 ang  (the  militiiy  gW'- 
e fefnor),  the  Mmistec  of  Justice,  tne  gov- 
ernor’s brother  and  rhree  members  of 
d Parliament  had  collected  six  hundred 
►f  pounds  of  opiuin  which  thj^  uhderrpok 
□ to  trartsfer  to  Shatighai-^  Mieic  request 

• that  no  exarai- 
nafton  of  their 
ba^age  be  made 
by  the  F ren  ch' 
duriug  their  pas- 
sage through 
'l  ongking  was 
granted,  and  a 
similar  favor  was 
procured  for 
them  at  Shang- 

I hai.  Thus  the 

sixty-  cases  were 
I safely  la  n d ed, 

hut  a few  hours 

) a t e r , thtough 
the  opiiirn  com- 
bine, foreiKn  de- 
tectives learned 
of  the  smuggling 
apd  the  boxes 
were  seized. 

The  Minister 
of  Justice  denied 
all  knowledge  of 
the  opium,  as  did 
i the  three  Parlia- 

j meoi  members, 

' and  Governor 

Tang  was  not 
interVogated,  as 
that  would  have 
been  quite  con- 
of  Chinese  etiquette; 
plants  if  any  are 'fpomL  afid  furnishes  the  luiwever,  he  will  not  receive  reappoint- 
owntrs-  merit  when  his  nfhetal  term  expires. 

Just  acitjss  the  frontier  in  Rnrrna*  We  reached  Ta-li-fu,  the  second  city 
Opium  is  gtowp  freely  and  much  is  , of  Yun-nan  in  size  and  importance,  four- 
smuRgled  into  Yun-nan.  Therefore  its-  ' teeq  days  after  leaving  the  capital.  Ta-li 
use  has  by  no  means  l>een  abandoned,  nestles  into  the  base  of  a splendid  nrioun- 
espccially  in  the  south  of  the  proViiTKG  tain  range  jVoiuing  a beautiful  lake 
and  in  some  towns  iris  smoked  openly  in  thirty  miles  long,  which  is  one  of  the 
the  tea-houses,  l>cst  sporx  in  all  China  for  winter  duck- 

In  August,  iqthV  just  b^foroi  we  and  gixrse-shoPti 
reached  V un-nan-fu  thert  \yiis  ap  The  city  is.  of  course,  walled,  with 

of  opium-smuggling  which  throws  an  several  interesting  gates,  and  three  espe- 


OCR  «OSO  HUNTeR  HOfSfir.V  DKtjlOlNt;  IK 
THfc  VlRSr  OORAL  SB01  BY  lUfe  At 'THOB 


CAMWN'G  W A TEMVLfi.  ON  THE  WAV  TO  TA-H-Fir 


r the.  gretit  cetnetery  , the  parties  is  pre- 

rtg  the  base  pf  the  piijrie^  the 

inty-hve  or  thirty  tiw>ent  ;m  IVijf  fsvpr/  TbV,Gh»Hese  peas- 
tttrnhs  in  evxuntless  a/it , acceprlue  thi^:  asr  the  «st ahJishe<iS 

'-'i cust«jmV%rhehrlhe^^^^'^ 

vast  gray;  hlanliiii:  pay*,  it  vetVhetVt  a 

s’vhe  orfftr^ientioUs  tire ' ■ .were  ihspen^ie  any  Pthvr  wav* 

ue  of  the  \fpham-r  My  peTsonal  relations  . with  the  v:Ufi- 
itty-l've  yea«  was  gonsranrry 

iptnreti  th<  etty  anil V rertuttetil  tii  visit  pffiiciaFly  were  alw'ays  of 
rivers  of  bhHnh  The  the  pieasantest,  and  I was  treated  \vith 
:*•  airmisr  externn-  . the  grearest  c<«irresy>  1 1 was  apparent. 
TsfOity  vyalls  thefe  is  a tctfal 

- oi  tl^e  antl-fpreigiij  feeling  in  hoeb  the 

. i,  ; - and  oftitial  classes,  and  except 

Ta^li-ftt  sva.V:i  f^  brigands*  \vh*,>  a/y.  l>ey*iriuj  t.he 

like  the,  niajnFity  rtf  men  canVtrayel  in  perfeLt 

Isstpated  ;;  and  c anywhere  in  the  repiihlk*  ; 

rths  ;of  ;jnWy^r  ^cUreirf  a.  ne^V  caravan  tf> 

ns.;  adit  depend  irphn  tala:  ns  si:?*  days  ttorThward  tfrld^fewH-g.i 
' in  '^*’scjireexe*\  Which!  lies  jnst  beside  the  ;Snnw  MniijhW 

r distinct  firiio' , ri  highe.si  peak  irv  alt  Yun 

dhr^Cin  "thCif;  ih.yyst-r,’;;^  rh.y-;'nprth western 
“verY  ftisfe ' wbtkh.'  ft  fiicii  iy  ip  i*itt>pcii:tapUy 

yadJustrneiVt  9bij ;dy;s  a thnrigh 

intil  the  m3glstr.itc  it.  is  included  irr  CKiiia.  Its  population 


ly*ronsJsts  <*f  Tibetans  and  the  senfiirr  Ov>r  A\lajp  at  W'as  in  a b^au* 

ran  Ltjjo-  and  xXdt^j  trlbey  wbicb  at  b6il  with  a fiower-fiJ!i?d 

riiTJe:  ruled  ad.  fbis  prtrtrofl  Y couirtyaidv  overloukinf  tVotn  a 

>/irb  i,i-kiang  as  the  capitab  1 here  hdltop  on  thtv  S'-'S 

rntnparativery  few  Chinese  in  this  afTived  y\'«  sent  /ttan, 

n,  and  in  fact  the  prbyiuce  presents  w'i;»mani  and  chihTtvho^;^^  at 

VC  anthropologist  ORfe  of  the  most  iiS-^*ahd  they'  W'errt- 

eStiiig^and  complex  pnddetns  lA  all  In  t hg kind^ 

for  in  Vitn-nan  there  ate  pycr  Soon  th%  3ttd| 

y nori-Cltifiese  t ribes;  Stune  Of  teefe  alrhyst  sivamped  whtli  r^ts,  sn/akes* 

I- arc  utwfoubtedly‘.0f:the5  toadsCr^t^HtfijC  ^rsf^ 

f : whi tils; : "er  af  ■ : i h ■ '■■  pOsScssimi ' cl  • ;hcv  - ^Ato- sr 

^.v-cmAiffy ' south  #f'  ,tfte- ■■Yyh^s^VCfor'- salc-f' Two  lii;^;'Mi*lte^:1house^C^ 
f 'UnTsl:  ;t;'dfvf;yiihw^'  doft.,  Apd  ' 

h-y  tile  Chirrcsiy''-'-  ’■■  ■'■-■■'VC.;-'  'tame'  pigeims.  ;''dfa4  we-  as-kcd 

It;  uhltc  ppptdfttiop  <%f  Ti-kiiMigyEiiy  ;y^r  gitl  balnes* 

eT .the  'Rey;.-  A.  ;K<ilc.  -hts  vj*51^':yAd'i^>‘^dia.ye;'.heer»V':mht^  -fet ■ ' 

nther'  ladiesf  all  reiVrtsehting  the  - 

«ec*sta^MlsslritO  yilwuftvte  rhat 

the  to#n  and  my  whfe;/vs3&  yeett  fh  , 

■ of  the  caravatv  thme  w great  ¥ amyepportiifnty  i W4S-;affo^^ 

sehf;  amioftg.  the  mifsthnaries,,  for  ■ VYemaii^  i teigek  of  eyir>f  sitcces^ 
had  npCs^  a whiff  ytoman  sihep  ,lecft^.^OutTyTkjar%..  ^ 

‘y^arfjy^l  'ihurf^  it  • " (5f«,^E‘?i(■ 

e#  tii-  rheAt  .}si  thotigh  we  had  rAfwciftlflCiSThfSef  iiitte; ; ab 


mm 
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tiny  shrews  which  live  in  holes  and  un-  make.  These  animals  begin  to  move 
der  logs,  have  .squirtel-like  habits  arid  about  just  after  dark  and  we  would 

have  coiftie  £<>  look  like  squirrels,  to  usually  inspect,  our  traps  with  a laptem 
which  they  *re  twtallY  unrelated,  l-ri-  abi>ut  nine  oVlock  in  the  evening.  This 
stead  of  the  thinly  haired  mouse-like  TKir  only  gave  the  trap  a double  chance 
tail  of  the  ordinary  shrews,  the  Tupaias  to  be  hiledi  hut  we, then  secured  perfect 
have  developcti  long  bushy  tails,  and  in  specimens,  for  such  species  as  mice  and 
fact  look  and_  act  so  much  like  squirrels  .shrews  are  cannibalistic,  and  almo.sr 
that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  convince 
the  white  resi- 
dents of  Yun- 
n an,,  who  are 
accostonted  to 
si-eihg  them  run 
about  the  hedgUs 
and  wfalis  of  the)  c 
i-iaurryards,  that 
the  rwo  are  qui  te 

unrelated  The 

tree  - shrew's  are 
found:  only  in 
Asia  and  are  one 
of  t he  most 
remarkable  iP" 
s t ances  of  a 
superficiai  ,re,- 
sembl a nee  be- 
tween unretated 
animals  with 
similar  hahirs.  A 
close  . study  of 
tbei  r anatomy 
has  revealed  the 
fact  that  with 
the  .eleph  ant 
sinews  (jif  Africa 
they  probably 
represent  a dis- 
t fn  ct;  g r.o  u p 
wbieft'is  con- 
: w the 

rhqtikeys  ■({tniUr.s),  ami  the  wealth  of 
insiteria}  which  we  were  able  o>  secure 
a.  is^letuhd  op|yirt\inity  to 
carry  tm  This’; 

iSLtch  fhi ind  atyntber 

.genUit.  tO:  he  it'Xtraurdin.trily 

Tbimdant  and  ilist  rjbutedi  for 

shrew?»  are  uanaiiy  ro  secure. 

Ali  the  small  marpmals  were  caught 
with  WiRtdeti  , traps  which  we  had  espe- 
cialjyy  .made  i)v  A line  of 

sixty  to  t-jghry  traps  wa.s  set  under  logs 
anil  Stumps  and  in  the  grass  wherever 
fdUntl  thie  ‘‘raniyays.”  or  paths, 
which  mice,  rats,  shrew's,  and  voles  often 


thro'v  light  .on 
the  eyolutionary 
his.Djry  <if  other 
living,  groups. 

Ac  Li  - kiang 

We  w^'re  trcnien-^ 
dou.sly  surprised 
to  find  in  the 
market  hundred.s 
of  skins  of  the 
pand  a ; {Aitufus 
/ . IThis 

■.a^iyiirv.Tl  Tt.  V 

aheirarit  member  of  f family:^ 
hut  looks  mure  like  a fuki  '-' ^ vhe 
Chinese  call  it  the  “ ftre^-fox  ” becaitse  of 
its  hejuiriful  ml  ftir.  Pandas  wete  sup- 
pfised  to  he  exceedingly  rare,  and  ".v 
could  hardly  Iw'lieve  it  possiblu  tv'hcn  sit 
saw  do-retis  of  mars  made  from  their 
skins  hanging  in  the  fut^shnpA'.  $ki.ns  of 
the  huge  ftymg  squirn4  v/T’Vrrgrfw  y vx-- 
nan/rnsis)  vetrt  also  used  foc  Coatsi  and 
the  . discovery  of  the  abundance  nf  this 
aniircd  was  almost  as  ^resit  w surprise  as 
fi>  find  the  pandasr.  T his  is  often  ibfc’  case, 
W'jth  supposedly  rare  ^spyclcC  ’A  feW' 
specimen, s may  be  secured  from  the  ex- 


c*»ti  ot  rMe  lUR^  !iaF3EE*t-,«V5wriREp- 
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ifttw  the  valley  like  a great  recum- 

berit  drsgori., 

A *jhojrr  cim^  camp  was 

eswhtislietf  ive:  bad.  a visit  from  an  Aus-- 
trian  hotanistt  Baron  Elaendel-M  azzcTfi, 
«ho  had  tn^  village  for  twe-f 

Weeks.  He  had  ctinte  to-  Viinrr»an  for  the* 
Vienna  Muietrm  before  the  war»  expeei- 
. remaio  :'a' 

. •yearj,.but  had'  al- 
so V^at  our  cof- 
fo>v  bread,  kip- 
pefred  herring, 
'andother  canned 
^a.r«ds  seemed 
like  a Chrisrmas 
dinner  to  him. 

On  otir  second 
day  in  the  tem- 
ple my  wife  and 
I node  up  the  mountain  to  pnispect 
Por  a camp  site,  and  at  twelve  rhoitsand 
feet:  fphttd  a beautiful  ojMri  m€ad<>v»,' 
oY&rsh  a downed  by  the  wmitevcroVi"nt'di 
peaks.  A toirent  uf 'dear  water  pontetl 
down  from  the  snow-fields  abow.  »>ur 
tents,  which  we  pitched  .just  at  the  edjge 
of  the  thick  spruce,  forest. 

We  Had  hired  four  Most)  huhters— 
ragged,  picturesque  fclfo>y«r  dressed  «ui- 
titely  in  skins--'and  a pack  of  mongrel 
curs  ied  by  a splendid  red  hound  as  large; 
as  a wi'ir.  C)n<!  of  our  hunters  w-as 
armed  with  a iuost  extraordinary  gun 
haying  a barrei  over  six  fiset  long  and  a 
(jUfskiftsi  ‘>f  A ;shr«y  curved  srock  like  a golf-stirk,  The 
butt  was  placed  against  the  cheek  and 
the  giin  fired  by  holding  a piece  of  burn- 
ing rope  to  a powder-fose  yvhich  pro 
jftcted  out;  frhtn  the  side  cd'  the  barrel,. 
The  three  other  hunterS:  carried  cross- 


trerne  limits  of  an  animal’s  range  nr  from 
a locality  where,  it  really  is  rare  and  for 
years  be  almost  tuiiqlie  in  niiiscum  .cob 
lections,  but  es;gnr;u:ally  the  pfopet  lo~ 
esUty  Avill  be  viiiited  and  sometjmes  the 
specjes  'w*iU  he  found  t<>  be  kbundanc. 

It  had  rained,' alrnosC  foOtinUcdfo  diir- 
i.njg  pur  m Li-kiang  and  a dense 

gray: 

fpg  buiTg^^  r 


h e r t:i  :fc  b 'Y 
awoke;  to  find 
ourselves  in:  a H" 
other  World , W i? 
wefe^in;;a.'■yast^■ 
amphithe^p^t ; Pf  ’ 
etic|reljhgfoohn- 

<p'0sf;':.:tty:':t.h  ,e.i  r 
basb^rising^^f^^ 
on'rid'^evlfke  the 
fobfoy  .hilfows  of 

•a,' 

•A  i tfe  notxhi  sil  - 
hoitetted  aeaiust 
the  sa vid  blue  of 
4 d'owrfless  sky, 
t o;wer.ed  t h e 
|,'.T  :'e  '.g  e ',S'.(r'p\v 
MoMntain,  its 
j.agged  peaks 
crowned  with 


AS  pup  eaiKSMAW  OP  tA-LUCU 


mpTpfog  ^un  bad  kissed  their  summits. 
VSV  fodfc  toSVard  it  across  a lev-ej  roclt* 
strewn  plain  and  watched  the  fleecy 
Hpuds  form  aud  float  upward  to  weave 
hr  afid  ptic  pf  lose  Tliemselves' m tire  vast 
socev-cratets  beside  the  glacier.  It  was 
a II  t riSftirotiori,  that  beautif ul  mpu  htatn, 
lying  so  whitfe  and  still  in  its  cTadle  of 
dafk  gtmr  tjri.^s,  ' K:i.ch‘  bwu 
rhpre  Wiitpforfol, 
gtiifid.ehf.:Vind 

vhtpreii : few , itp  :hyrk'  Upon . ' ifs  ! sA'chSef 

l«^rp:y/-:C ' ' ' '"V'y' 

In  tire  vutly.  afternonn  sve  cTti'/ped  in 
a fhly  tenrpic  wh.icb  nesfletl  into  A gtuve 
yif  sp'fvtce’-frt^eS'^^.^^  .tKe,  < ' ,, ...  ” 

strU^Stng  'Nnlbgte.'  - ; ’Tp  rhe''u 
foipW'  Mnfou.jfoi  riiWt'rcd 
UYv  .iind  p.n  tbe  and  soirth  gr,i«sy 
ttff jk.^t.ty.ieri  plain  :p)l.fod 
ing  biflmfs  to  u iainge  of  hills  svhich 
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bows  and  pois(»iied  arrovvsJ - Tbt^  were  ica  in  our  so-called  Rocky  Mountain 
remarkably  ^o'.td  sbotS;  and  at  a distatit’e  goat,  whicH  is  j|>robab,ty.an  migrant 

of  twH>hutj4t^;d  fteer  place  an  arrcw^^  thy  Cent  tab  Asia  ^ Also 

in  a six-inyh  out  ofltVei  tnir  wikf  sheep,  wapitiy  catibouv  and 

We  found  were  in  nic*ose  are  Asiatic;  animals  which  have 

coinmpn  yW4  thrv^^^  re^  reached  Toierica  by  way 

mote  portions  of  Tun-rtanr  and  to  at  the  Bering  Strait, 

oniy  anVither  evidence/that;  we  had 

denl^”.;  dropped  ;'hadtv  nditt;  ^:thevMiddk?;;;:;>y]4fM';lh‘^  'geraly  tej«t  ;wo 

iAgts,' ;5hd  with:  otit  high^pny^f; riS&ft'at^  ■ tight  serowAdr^^tfe^sif^ies;' 

tW'yivtiyth-cftnbmy  te^uipmehti  w^ete  ate- 

aeltmniktftSvv';-  . ’ '■  4 -4  '4^;  ■■'•  -Assesses  ..such  A;^repheiyt|tative 

. Thy  nativ^  sssiued  us  that  there  were  .seots  as  that  now  in  the  American  Mu- 
.gr»raH'  and,  scwws  tni  the  Snow  M out)-  seuni  -of  Natural  Histop'^.  With  this 
tain.yind  if  ever  chet^xvas  an^y  mareriai  it  w/iU  be  po.ssible  to  make  a 

*hg-gti>Ufid  this  seeni  to  he  the  ; place,  thorough  studv  of  ehe  anatomy  of  both 
Orie  of  the  primary  .objects  of  out  expe-  anirhals,  and  the  rejsu|ts  should  he  roost 
dirion  .xvas  to  secure  specimens  of  tlie.se  interesting  and  iiOpOttant. 
aniihatfyxvhich  arty  found  only  Although  Our  camp  on  the  Snow 

for  althotigh  4n  ^Aiw's  at«j  how  was  pitched  at  tvnelve  tbou- 

mort  ill  some:  tegfonsi,  tiever tfeless  th)^^  feetv  it  xw-as  none  too  high,  for  the 

ate  rare  in;  ronscmnt  cPtleetiijnS  arid  biiy  ; g^ual^were^  .living  on  almost  inaccessible 
tirtie  is  kflmini  of  theit  habits  and  sysfe-rwTdlfr^^ 

inacic  relaricmships.  They  CMhtbute.ehacr  ; satidjfo  Hunting 

acteristics  of  the. antelope  And  the  true  , iit  the  thin  ait  so'  far  above  the  clouds  is^ 
goat  and  have  a close  reUtive  m Aroer-  diificuit  fojr  some  men  is  impclsy 
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sihle^  hut  noRfe:^<,f  ^ w"?s  $efi*<  and  in  at  week  we  prepared 

nuslyf.,,nicon,v«fti^fi^  ^hevext-teMe  -■  ■hundfed  skinSf.: '■  .•  ^ . ; ' . 

''<?P;4«ecc(^.  <jBwp4^vif :;;'V'a^  ^eaxingk  . 

hunrs  c»ins<eeutjifeljv^  jhe  feo^jfeU^hsJ  i 

' y|j'’  the;.  t ' 

Chif  capip  was  watni  w^ngh  while  tHe,  i^dtb  jspn»^^  two  other>  , 

sun  was  oiir^  h»^  ^ ; I tdhnjjeti  th*'?  »vett. . : 

jwa red  behind  a ;hnt  WW^  ditnutes  fton» 

fire  and.  the  h^htf ^ 

Nct'ertheless,  thfe  ftt  the'irta^ft^i'H^  them  earn-'  ‘ ' : 

clothes  slept  b^jd^;h"fei^ tfVtkdxpti pt" ; of  the  peak  ivi 

awai'>  wkhobt  i blaiikptijf  sK  4'rectJOn.  The  fWadK 

kltid^-';.  ^-.j!-;':.;;.;  ■■  •.■' ,,  ,,'.v ,• , , ■ . ,•.*-  ,-,■■  ■ ' frantic  sign's,  ff'ir  !me’to'huri:>'_»jp  the;  &t^p.  ■ ' 

'’'slnpftjd'yut  in  the  thj|v::aitv':witlv.  wr^  . - v 

:hei<*w^>Hnbi#d.irte^,inVdtlw  ^ 

iw^ -^i^bedfand'tii^bextanth^jhgth^  .;'i;;fjTastet;tha»:3  ■,',  ■ ; \ -f ^ 

;Wferi£;fu|l;id^;'Smi|t'tndmhiab^^  ^ We- ; c|inibe4^:'iih‘j'Ml:"^hree'.'  .hundrol'-; 

jbrity  meadow  y nibs  ' yards,  W^ertsnddehly^  the  dogs 

bvWiVi/jt/wiblcb  had  extended  an  ttvtrilsaic'  t bp  thbi^fdy  tht^  the  sttht!n%  - 

netwbrh  b^  rnnways  tbrnisglv  the-^ass  ; fhetn;  a . 

%b| ■fbg'--ehth:b-''pe3k<;:‘hyb^'^  ^tbe  iSptuce^;b;gr^V?h^ifhf:|^J|'he  ndst  shnyttf.apd 
.ftorest  fib  ;|cih  nunvbers^>n^  ten;  - • 

■.Xbhite;‘a‘Tf^tb.d; : , .,; .dnd . ; .'  .liter  ^ Bles^d  gbst' lif  .Wind  hie w.  liw.fbg' ;:■  ■ 
shrew's  bfsei'etbl  species.  In  fact*. away  and  the  gpral , wai  tndisoncth 
^ yethablft  iJaradised^  i:  yisthle#  With  its  back  to  a - rock  ledg*': 


yi^k  pt  ■bursiso  Borti'- 


^ Gougle 


Drigjrfll  ■Erof 
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A Moso  auvrEK  with  ait  aAVx 


i}t\  thir  Stitiw  Mountain  wc  foutid  rhe 
animals buc  not  far 

frooV  Ti«-,  Sutpia  ftvrtitof,  whcie  ^ve 
hUnt'ed.  atotbt-f  fjtetit's  in  fhc  spring* 
rbey  M'lftv  illmiysT  ivni vt'fsalJj  iti  ht  rtls  of 
from  six  tii  t'iljhj;.  It  >.vas  at  the  latter 
place  that  we  had  our  best  Toppor* 


formed-  Ons^  t\f  rhe  tiu^ 

branch,  placed  Oprr-'i  !?■.  and 

as  its  bluMtl  began  to  . Row  cKantbd  a 
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tunity  to  observe  gorals  and  learn  some- 
thing of  their  habits.  Wewere  camped 
on  a branch  of  the  Swelie  River,  which 
had  cut  for  itself  a deep  gorge  through 
a range  of  hills  seven  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  feet  high.  A herd  of  about 
fifty  gorals  had  been  living  on  one  of  the 
mountain-sides  not  far  from  the  village, 
and,  although  they  were  seen  constantly 
by  the  natives,  they  could  not  be  killed; 
but  with  our  high-power  rifles  it  was 
possible  to  shoot  across  the  river  at  dis- 
tances of  from  two  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred yards. 

We  could  scan  every  inch  of  the  hill- 
side with  our  field-glasses  and  watch  the 
gorals  as  they  moved  about  quite  un- 
conscious of  our  presence.  At  this  place 
they  were  feeding  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  leaves  of  low  bushes  and  the 
new  grass  which  had  sprung  up  where 
the  slopes  had  been  partly  burned  over. 
We  found  them  browsing  from  daylight 
until  about  nine  o’clock,  and  from  four 
in  the  afternoon  until  dark.  They  would 
move  slowly  about  among  the  bushes^ 
picking  oflP  the  new  leaves,  and  usually 
in  the  middle  of  the  morning  would 
choose  a place  where  the  sun  beat 
warmly  upon  the  rocks,  and  go  to 
sleep. 

Strangely  enough,  they  did  not  lie 
down  on  their  sides,  as  do  many  hoofed 
animals,  but  doubled  their  fore  legs  un- 
der them,  stretched  their  necks  and  hind 
legs  straight  out,  and  rested  on  their 
bellies.  It  was  a most  uncomfortable- 
looking attitude,  and  the  first  time  I saw 
an  animal  resting  thus  I thought  it  had 
been  wounded,  but  both  Mr.  Heller  and 
myself  saw  them  repeatedly  at  other 
times,  and  realized  that  this  was  their 
natural  jaosition  when  asleep. 

When  frightened,  like  our  own  moun- 
tain sheep  or  goats  they  would  run  a 
short  distance  and  stop  to  look  back. 
This  was  usually  their  undoing,  for  they 
offered  excellent  targets  as  they  stood 
silhouetted  against  the  sky-line.  They 
were  very  difficult  to  see  when  lying 


down  among  the  rocks,  but  our  native 
hunters,  who  had  most  extraordinary 
eyesight,  would  often  discover  them 
when  it  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to 
find  them  even  with  the  field-glasses. 
We  never  could  be  sure  that  there  were 
no  gorals  on  a mountain-side,  for  they 
were  adepts  at  hiding,  and  made  use  of 
a bunch  of  grass  or  the  smallest  crevice 
in  a rock  to  conceal  themselves,  and  did 
it  so  completely  that  they  seemed  to 
have  vanished  from  the  earth. 

Like  all  sheep  and  goats,  they  could 
climb  about  where  it  seemed  impossible 
for  any  animal  to  move.  I have  seen  a 
goral  run  at  full  speed  down  the  face  of 
a cliff  which  appeared  to  be  almost  per- 
pendicular and  where  the  dogs  dared 
not  venture.  As  the  animal  landed  on  a 
projecting  rock  it  would  bounce  off  as 
though  made  of  rubber,  and  leap  eight 
or  ten  feet  to  a narrow  ledge  w’hich  did 
not  seem  large  enough  to  support  a 
rabbit. 

There  were  certain  trails  leading  over 
the  hill  slopes  which  the  gorals  must 
have  used  continually,  Judging  by  the 
way  in  which  these  w'ere  worn.  We  also 
found  many  signs  beneath  overhanging 
rocks  and  on  projecting  ledges  to  indi- 
cate that  these  were  definite  resorts  for 
numbers  of  the  animals.  Many  which 
we  saw  at  Hui-yao  were  young  of  vary- 
ing ages  running  with  the  herds,  and  it 
was  interesting  to  see  how  perfectly  they 
had  mastered  the  art  of  self-concealment 
even  when  hardly  a year  old.  Although 
at  Hui-yao  almost  all  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  they  did  not  seem  to  be 
especially  averse  to  water,  and  several 
times  I watched  wounded  animals  .swim 
across  the  stream. 

Gorals  are  splendid  game  animals, 
for  the  plucky  little  brutes  inspire  the 
sportsman  with  admiration,  besides  lead- 
ing him  over  peaks  which  try  his  nerve 
to  the  utmost,  and  I number  among  the 
happiest  hours  of  my  life  the  wonderful 
hunts  in  Yun-nan,  far  above  the  clouds, 
at  the  edge  of  the  snow. 
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R PECiGtCX  a long_  timi-  after  lie  added: 

-was --^vdy'iking gsir"  ■ “It^s  cr>nsider:iMe  «;f  a btessiug  if 
A denr  He  was  kitid;'’ 

Ma  f\  The  SMOitner  ttioriiiiig  Artieggio  ivas  now*  burroivine.  Sutiet- 
j||1  I'®  bright,  hcialfv  he  was  ci.iltivatinig'  his  early 

: garden  had  been  OKiji  pntatiHes.  But  essentjally  he  was 
■ iiegiected  ’ for ; . »■  week,  toncerneii  with  tli»;  green  excesses  of  his 
He  had  OH  : g3rdeh,  the;  hot  pUy fulness  of  the  stiii, 

Mayhew  aiid  Dodd  Put'c^h  other  arfd  hi&d<»yesvvx>mplaini  contentedly 
two  comm’ss.sionyysi«l  Ban^  g'die  oh  the^shed;  winging  sufy  flights 

tio  ths’ylty:  t duvvil  t«  the  fesh. earth  at  his  feet, 

tiott:.'  ,:.'>  v^'", ■ v ^ight.:mM,nd, : thetev’’:  ,he  ^heatd■  h'is. 

; *'  A^ov»'d  Ought  to  yoniwvthh^  metther’s.  yotee.  'tYhu’irfiod  hihi  .vrnn 

>»d%fhyi.dWT^  wher<»  or  other;**  . ^ 

atway:^  like  The  well  and  a fiowefing,  currant  hid 

<)thty  itd^hsy  w)vs  tithfe  her  and  the  visitor.  Atpeggiw  worked  on 

“1  ght ; to  jny  poraroe^t^’  mitil  the  shad^^W  of  the  visitoj-  fell  upon 

Arpeggio  ^ 

“'i  he  cifccdar  says  them  commisskm-  peariiipytCi  straighten  his  back  a mwsele 
ers  as  d>.m*t 

things  ovet  'ain’t  got  no  right  tii  be  ltd'  Herriie  Hichol  stiiod  there,  pn  hi's  \v,iy 
said  Dodd  Purcell. 

*' Yes,  well,  mebbe,”  said  Arpefi^ift,  alt^Vry-stafelv  keeper,  and/thetefore,  b 
*Vbut  them,  fellows  'ain’t'  seen  the  and  i3sv.ention, 

■on  niy.'cfkriy;  fiKiosC;’  ' . ■■. ' .;:'.^;,'^'■r!tfeaHy  a leJ'sdrist.;  But  by.nato.re'^H 

Sectcdy  be  iwas  hurigering  for  a day- • vvay.  u fflb.nareh;  He  had  what,  socia|-< 

close  te  the  ground-  Ciualities  of  leadef- 

! '‘They's  tlifferent  ways  of  being^OUt^  ;abip.  ■ C)r  pc-rhaps  ntir  so  much  stualities 
dnorsv;'':  Arpeggro  had  tmet  said  '■  Some  a.y  vjoantihies.  . Thar,  svas  ir-'^-quanrities^^ 
tbfks  ^lips ; alopg  dvey^  ^ Some  Ttdks  takes  ol  leadetship  jfernie^  h liv  yhort,  at 
jp  .the  outside  hf  oucdocirs  and  nevy-r  h:vc-apd--tlpcty  He^nic  Kit^ 
digs  dtwvn  in.  Hu?:  soiny  folk^:,  iUsi  the ; iv'id  bf«s  of  Banking.  : 
ftnniite  they  srep  into  <tutdf«!rs.  they  ' ’’Hello,  Shaddl"  said  he.,  ^'Can  I get 
rust  kind  of  Tij rreiU'.  And  that's  itv:  Vou,  ; a pitvcultiyafin’  for 
got  to  burrow’,”  Arpeggio  dfttw  a breath  of  content. 

Vo.u  CXXjt^— Wo.- - ■•.>  :, 
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“Well,  do  you  know,  I like  my  hoein’  so 
well,”  he  affirmed,  “that  I’d  charge  you 
for  the  chance.” 

“Can’t  even  help  with  the  potato- 
bugs?”  Hernie  went  on,  merrily. 

“Them  bugs,”  said  Arpeggio,  “is 
trained  bugs.  Them  little  cusses — ” 
“Shut  up,”  said  Hernie.  “I  come  to 
talk  business.” 

It  did  not  occur  to  Arpeggio  to  suggest 
a seat,  or  to  Hernie  to  expect  it.  He 
elevated  one  foot  to  a saw-horse,  shut 
one  eye,  selected  from  somewhere  a 
sliver,  dedicate  now  to  dental  ministra- 
tions. And  to  the  complete  bewilder- 
ment of  his  host,  Hernie  told  him  that 
“they”  wanted  him  to  run  again  for  city 
commissioner. 

“You  do?"  said  Arpeggio.  Wrinkled 
nose,  one  lifted  brow,  parted  lips,  head 
at  one  side,  all  confessed  his  amazement. 
“Why,”  said  he,  “you  fellows  has  often 
give  me  to  understand  I act  like  a — like 
a horse  in  office.” 

“You  do,”  said  Hernie,  smoothly; 
ou  certainly  do.  But  it’s  like  this, 
add.  The  old  crowd  wants  Dodd — 
see?  You  can’t  beat  Dodd — we  can  de- 
pend on  him.  But  the  reform  element” 
— he  made  it  sound  anathema — “they’re 
bound  to  put  in  somebody  that  ’ll  do 
us  good — see? — and  I guess  they  got  it 
cinched.  So,  instead  of  fightin’  ’em,  we’re 
goin’  to  leave  ’em  win  out  and  then  stick 
in  you — see? — to  hold  the  balance  of 
power.” 

“Well,  thunder!”  said  Arpeggio,  “I 
thought  you  all  thought  I was  crazy, 
slippin’  in  uplift  on  you  and  all  like 
that — ” 

“You  are,”  agreed  Hernie,  “but  it’s 
like  this — see?  Your  kind  of  uplift  stuff 
’ain’t  queered  nothin’ — gettin’  a circus 
here,  low  license,  for  the  kids,  like  you 
done,  standin’  for  a liberary,  monkeyin’ 
a little  reform  in  the  school — that  ain’t 
goin’  to  hurt  nobody.  You  keep  your 
hand  offn  the  streets  and  the  contracts 
and  the  appointments  and  the  appro- 
priations— see.? — and  you  can  slip  over 
all  the  baby  reform  you  want.  We  ain’t 
too  all-fired  hidebound.  We’ll  stand  for 
some  things — see? — as  long  as  you  un- 
derstand the  town  is  ourn." 

On  his  foot,  shod  ponderously.  Ar- 
peggio knocked  the  earth  from  his  hoe, 
extended  the  implement  at  arm’s-length. 
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and  leaned  on  the  handle.  He  looked  at 
his  visitor  mildly — almost  sleepy  was 
the  droop  of  his  slow  lids. 

“Say,”  said  Arpeggio,  “I  wouldn’t  be 
commissioner  to  this  here  town  again — 
not  for  a dillion  dollars.  They  is  dillions, 
ain’t  they .?” 

“Go  on,”  said  Hernie,  and  winked. 
“Not,”  pursued  Arpeggio — “not  on 
our  ambrotype.  Why,  man,  I wouldn’t 
e bothered!" 

“He  wants,”  said  Hernie,  addressing 
the  unbounded  blue,  “he  wants  to  be 
urged — by  his  lovin’  friends.” 

“Here’s  Stack  and  Dodd,  chasin’  off 
to  some  fool  commissioners’  meetin’  this 
minu.e,  eatin’  up  their  good  time.  I 
can’t  do  it.  I won’t  do  it.  Look  at  my 

Cotatces — early  Ohios  and  you  can’t 
eat  ’em.  Look  at  my  strawberries 
groanin’  for  attention.  I want  to  raise 
pigeons.  I’m  goin’  to  start  an  aspara- 
gus-bed. I wouldn’t  be  commissioner 
again  for  all  the  graft  folks  thinks  is  in 
it.  Go  to  thunder!”  said  Arpe^io,  and 
hoed. 

Within  his  loosely  molded  coat  Her- 
nie’s  shoulders  shrank  and  expanded. 
He  swaggered,  he  grinned,  he  came  to 
rest  with  one  hand  on  a plum-tree 
bough,  one  foot,  sole  out,  crossing  the 
other.  “Say,”  said  he,  “coy  one,  drop 
that.  It’s  all  right.  You  shall  be  urged 
plenty  enough.” 

“You  poor  bloke,”  said  Arpeggio, 
“you  can’t  take  straight  when  you  get 
it.  Your  ears  is  tuned  to  bluff,  seems 
though.  I hain’t  runnin’.  Get  me?” 

Still  Hernie  grinned  and  even  winked. 
“I’ll  tell  the  crowd  how  you  stand,”  he 
said. 

“You  can  tell  the  crowd,”  Arpeggio 
said,  “that  I ’ain’t  never  once  in  my  life 
had  all  the  peanuts  I could  hold.  I’m 
figgerin’  on  puttin’  in  a quarter-acre 
eanuts  next  year.  They’re  a-goin’  to 
eep  me  busy.” 

Still,  as  Hernie  went  he  continued  to 
smile  knowingly.  Having  never  heard 
of  such  an  attitude,  he  had  no  conven- 
iences for  its  registration.  “ I’ll  leave  it 
be  known,”  he  had  said,  with  a wave  of 
his  elbow  and  a briefly  lowered  eyelid, 
“that  you’ll  think  it  over.” 

Arpeggio  hoed  indignantly.  “Leave  it 
be  known  nothing"  he  reiterated,  to  the 
soft  staccato  of  his  movements. 
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The  heat  was  glorious,  penetrating, 
voluptuous.  The  ^or  and  hum  of  sum- 
mer were  besetting.  He  was  swept  by 
that  tender  humor  of  the  mid-forenoon, 
part  promise,  part  fulfilment,  so  that  he 
paused,  looked  about  him,  breathed 
deep,  was  momentarily  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  who  shall  say  what  bright 
forces  ? 

Gradually  Arpeggio  had  become  aware 
of  a sound  which,  growing  along  the 
highway  and  mounting,  had  ceased  at 
his  gate.  Then  voices,  shadows  through 
the  flowering  currant.  In  some  sweet 
prescience  he  moved  forward  and,  under 
morning-glories,  was  confronted  by  two 
whose  reality  challenged  his  belief. 
There  on  his  door-stone  Miss  Edith 
Granger,  heroine  of  a complete  set  of  his 
hopeless  dreams  and  undemonstrated 
adulations.  But  however  remote  and 
transcendent  a man  perceives  a woman 
to  be,  he  never  quite  loses  the  savor  of 
her  presence  until  he  has  persuaded  him- 
self that  it  is  not  she  who  is  remote,  but 
he  who  has  withdrawn  from  her,  for  a 
set  of  reasons  occurring  to  him  late,  to 
be  sure,  but  in  time — thank  Heaven,  in 
time. 

“Ah,  Mr.  Shadd,”  said  Edith  Grang- 
er, “are  you  here.?  Then  you  are  not 
going  in  till  this  afternoon,”  and  pre- 
sented him  to  one  of  whom,  in  his  exalta- 
tion, Arpeggio  was  but  «opingly  con- 
scious, as  of  a glow,  a fluff,  a vibration, 
an  influence — Miss  Fleda  Barnett,  Judge 
Barnett’s  daughter,  home  from  college, 
to  stay  in  Banning.  And,  “We’re  going 
in  now,”  Miss  Granger  added,  “and  we 
thought  your  mother  might  enjoy  the 
ride  and  the  meeting — ” 

The  meeting.  At  last  Arpeggio’s 
mind  caught  and  clung.  They  must 
mean  the  meeting  of  commissioners,  in 
the  city,  where  Dodd  and  Stack  had 
gone. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  he,  weakly.  “Yes — 
Mat”  he  informally  intoned. 

Mrs.  Shadd,  cool-headed,  ponderous, 
appeared,  with  one  finger  in  a mail- 
order furniture-house  catalogue.  She 
was  vast,  brown-calicoed,  low-collared, 
and  her  breathing  showed  through  her 
abundance.  In  her  face  were  serene 
years;  lovely  affirmations  selected  with 
a restrained  art — love.  For  hei  gentle 
guests  her  homage  was  as  honet^  as  a 
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dog’s  homage.  The  conjunction  of  the 
four  was  exquisitely  dramatic — in  deli- 
cate inner  drama  — for  Nature  here 
made  four  climaxes  expressive  of  her 
best. 

The  ladies  sat  in  the  shade  and  refused 
buttermilk.  Arpe^io  was  conscious  of 
the  tender  rose  of  Miss  Fleda  Barnett’s 
linen  gown,  of  the  roses  nodding  in  her 
hat,  of  her  flashing  smile.  He  was  ex- 
quisitely conscious  of  the  pure  whiteness 
and  the  tranquil  beauty  of  Miss  Edith 
Granger.  And  he  was  poignantly, 
woundingly  conscious  of  the  cloAes  that 
he  wore.  He  felt  like  a school-boy 
caught  digging  bait. 

“Can’t  you  come  with  us,  Mrs. 
Shadd?”  they  were  saying.  “Do  come 
with  us,”  and  enlarged  on  the  wisdom 
of  taking  the  air. 

Mrs.  Shadd  thought  not.  She  had 
beans  arbaking.  She  had  to  get  the  new 
parlor  furniture  picked  out  while  the  sale 
was  on.  And,  thereafter.  Arpeggio 
heard : 

“Well,  then,  you  motor  over  with  us, 
Mr.  Shadd.  Won’t  that  be  better  than 
going  over  on  the  interurban,  in  the  heat 
of  the  day — ?” 

All  his  fastnesses  taken.  Arpeggio 
heard  himself  saying,  feebly:  Sure.  He 
might  as  well.  Achieved  the  door,  remem- 
bering acutely  the  patches  on  his  garden 
trousers;  returned,  immaculate  in  what 
were  naively  his  best  clothes  for  all  occa- 
sions. Then  into  the  great  bright  car 
at  the  gate.  Miss  Barnett  at  the  wheel. 
Miss  Granger  and  Arpeggio  side  by  side  I 
A hard,  white  road  to  skim;  twelve 
miles  to  unroll  between  Banning  and  the 
city;  airs  of  heaven  to  breathe;  sun  and 
glory  to  descend;  her  voice  to  hear. 
Who  would  have  said  that  he  would  find 
himself  so?  Arpeggio,  feeling  all,  was 
fain  to  express  it.  He  drew  a deep 
breath. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  jumped  up!”  said  he. 

Even  the  thought  of  the  commission- 
ers’ meeting  which  he  had  scrupulously 
sought  to  evade  could  not  breathe  upon 
his  fine  elation. 

“You  must  consider  yourself  very  for- 
tunate, Mr.  Shadd — ” Miss  Granger  was 
saying. 

“I  do,”  Arpeggio  cut  in,  with  a bow 
which  a jolt  of  ^e  car  rendered,  as  it 
were,  oblong.  This  gallantry  she  ac- 
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knowledged  with  a grave  inclination  of 
her  head. 

“ — that  the  annual  meeting  of  town 
commissioners  is  so  near  to  Banning. 
It  is  a great  opportunity.” 

“Sure,”  said  Arpeggio.  “That’s  right. 
Sure.” 

“Are  Mr.  Purcell  and  Mr.  Mayhew 
as  niuch  interested  as  you  are?”  she 
inouired. 

His  glance  shifted  to  her  a shade  un- 
comfortably. “Oh,  Stack  and  Dodd, 
they’ve  went  to  town  already.  They’ll 
be  there,”  he  informed  her. 

“But  of  course  this  afternoon  is  the 
meeting  that  matters,”  Miss  Barnett 
surprisingly  threw  back,  over  shoulder. 

“Oh,  sure  it  is.  Sure,”  Arpeggio 
agreed.  (What  the  dickens  was  the  after- 
noon meeting  to  be  about  ?) 

Briefly  he  studied  the  bright  and 
youthful  hair  and  the  white  neck  of  Miss 
Fleda  Barnett.  Could  she  be  going  to 
the  meeting?  Why,  but  she  was  dressed 
gwd  enough  to  be  a actress.  You 
didn’t  have  to  fuss  with  uplift  when  you 
was  diked  that  way.  Miss  Granger  was 
different.  She  was  interested  in  libera- 
ries  and  all  like  that.  Probably,  he 
adjusted  it.  Judge  Barnett’s  daughter 
was  coming  up  to  town  to  do  some  trad- 
ing. (The  word  still  lingers,  like  old  es- 
sence, on  the  air  of  towns  like  Banning.) 

“It  will  be,”  Miss  Granger  advanced, 
“a  great  inspiration.” 

“This,”  said  Arpeggio,  “is  inspiration 
enough  for  me.” 

^ That  time  Miss  Granger  did  not  no- 
tice; or,  if  she  noticed,  gave  no  sign. 
“A  hundred  commissioners  from  all 
over  the  United  States,”  she  merely 
said,  “talking  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people.” 

“Go  on!”  said  Arpeggio.  “A  hun- 
dred?” 

Nor  did  she  give  sira  of  surprise  at  his 
unfamiliarity  with  this  meeting  of  his 
to  which  he  was  being  towed.  “At  least 
a hundred,”  she  said,  “besides  the  Euro- 
pean commissioners.  And  all  talking 
of  better  cities.” 

European  commissioners.  Arpeggio 
had  never  heard  of  them.  He  was  deeply 
beyond  his  depth.  After  his  fashion,  he 
rescued  himself.  He  smiled  his  winning, 
wrinkled,  unforgetable  smile,  and  lifted 
one  shoulder. 


“Better  cities,”  he  said,  “better  ba- 
bies. Better  berries.  Miss  Granger, 
you’d  ought  to  see  my  new  variety  of 
Warfield  strawberries.  They’ll  bear  next 
year.  I’ll  bet  all  you’ll  bet  that  one  of 
them  berries  ’ll  fill  a little  coffee-cup. 
And  sweet  I — say ! Why,  them  berries — ” 

Miss  Granger  listened.  She  liked  to 
hear  Arpeggio  talk.  His  drawl,  his  droll 
figures,  his  flickering  brows.  And  as  he 
talked  she  smiled  and  thought,  and  no 
one  might  know  where  her  mind  was 
resting. 

“Gee!”  said  Miss  Fleda  Barnett, 
abruptly.  “Look  at  the  cars!” 

She  drew  up  in  the  line  of  machines 
before  the  hall  where  the  commissioners 
were  meeting.  Arpeggio,  being  trans- 
fixed at  her  word,  scrambled  from  the 
car,  regarding  her.  For  she  was  not 
here  for  trading — she  was  going  to  the 
meeting.  And  Arpeggio  marveled  that 
a woman  who  talked  like  that — free, 
young,  kiddish,  he  formulated  it — and 
looked  like  this — he  swelled  with  pride 
as  he  handed  her  to  the  sidewalk — and 
drove  a car  as  she  drove,  should  give  a 
hang  about  a commissioners’  convention. 
What  was  the  game?  He  touched  Miss 
Edith  Granger’s  hand  reverently.  She 
was  exquisite,  like  a woman  in  a cloth- 
ier’s advertisement  of  a society  event,  he 
thought.  Yet  here  she  was,  interested, 
as  alert  as  if  she  were  going  to  a party. 
What  was  the  game? 

The  hall  which  they  entered  was 
filled.  Arpeggio  stared.  How  many  had 
turned  out.  He  wondered  why.  The 
whole  thing  had  sounded  to  him  incon- 
ceivably stupid.  In  the  lobby  two  or 
three  came  forward  to  speak  to  Edith 
Granger.  It  was  she  who  moved  to  a 
table  where  a bald,  bored  man  sat,  be- 
hind a few  remaining  badges.  It  was  she 
who  presented  Arpeggio  to  this  man,  and 
the  man  ornamented  Arpeggio  with  a 
ellow  badge  which  bore  his  oflfice  and 
is  State  in  black  letters. 

“We  cannot  sit  with  you,  but  you  can 
sit  with  us,”  Miss  Qtanger  said  to 
Arpeggio,  graciously.  “They  have  given 
me  a box.” 

Now  Arpeggio  had  never  before  sat  in 
a box.  His  ultimate  elegance  had  been 
the  grand  stand,  to  which,  on  his  election 
to  cc  nmissionership,  he  had  graduated 
frop'  the  bleachers.  Like  Banning,  he 
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mirror,  in  one  a powder-puflF;  and  she 
was  unconcernedly  powdering  her  nose, 
in  the  faces  of  the  departing  multitude. 
Arpeggio  had  never  seen  a woman  in 
the  act  of  powdering  her  nose.  He  had 
seen  many  who,  obviously,  had  assumed 
this  powder,  or  had  had  it  assumed  for 
them.  But  here  was  Fleda  powdering 
before  him,  before  all.  And  talking: 

“What  a corking  audience!”  she  was 
saying.  “ A lot  of  dead-wood  fossils  in  it, 
of  course — on  every  charity  list  in  the 
country  and  don’t  know  yet  that  they’re 
robbing  their  towns  like  bandits.  But 
just  look  at  the  rest  of  them.  Every 
little  old  up-and-coming  worker  in  the 
city  is  here.  Isn’t  it  splim?” 

The  sophomoric,  the  superstressing. 
Arpeggio  missed.  But  he  looked  and 
listened  dumbly.  Here  was  Miss  Fleda 
Barnett  acting  like  a chorus-girl  and 
talking  not  unlike  one,  as  to  phrasing. 
And  yet  she  was  feeling  something  about 
the  meeting  of  commissioners  from 
which  this  commissioner  was  hopelessly 
remote.  Old  standards  danced,  as  if 
they  were  being  delicately  weighed — but 
by  what  scale? 

“Oh,  Mr.  Bayliss!”  said  Edith 
Granger. 

And  there  was  Bayliss — ^whoever  Bay- 
liss was — in  their  box,  and  Arpeggio  was 
being  presented,  was  being  included  in  an 
invitation  to  lunch,  was  being  drawn 
along  and  absorbed  by  others,  waiting  in 
a passage.  And  there  he  was  at  table, 
in  an  adjacent  cafe,  with,  say,  a dozen 
“nice”  people,  the  kind  with  whom  he 
had  wistfully  longed  to  be  since,  as  a 
youngish  man,  he  had  come  up  alone  to 
the  city,  with  five  dollars  in  his  pocket 
to  blow  in,  and  nobody  to  blow  it  on. 
He  glowed. 

He  wist  not  what  he  ate.  Ordinarily 
he  would  have  been  concerned  in  agony 
to  know  whether  he  was  using  the  spoon 
that  was  the  spoon,  but  never,  never 
concerned  quite  soon  enough  to  observe 
another  before  he  made  his  own  choice. 
Now  he  was  intent  on  straightening  the 
names  of  those  whom  he  had  met,  lest 
he  miss  his  advantages.  One  or  two  he 
recognized — Cretish,  one  of  the  city 
commissioners;  Plunkett,  a landscape 
fellow  from  New  York,  whose  name  he 
had  seen  in  the  head-lines.  And  a 
charming  woman  on  his  left  he  now 
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heard  addressed  as  Mrs.  Ebens,  and 
divined  that  she  must  be  the  Mrs.  Ebens 
of  the  city.  To  her  he  turned  his  face  in 
some  reverence.  Until  this  moment  he 
would  have  expected  her  to  be  perpetu- 
ally dressing  or  driving  to  a ball.  Yet 
here  she  was,  also.  What  was  the  game? 

He  set  himself  to  be  agreeable  to  Mrs. 
Ebens.  But  first  he  must  make  sure. 

“Mrs.  Ebenezer  Ebens,  I believe,” 
said  he.  “The  wholesale  man?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  lady. 

“Well,”  said  Arpeggio,  “it’s  real 
nice  to  be  eating  here  alongside  of  you.” 

“Thanks,”  said  the  lady.  “You,  I 
think  they  told  me,  are  one  of  the  Ban- 
ning commissioners  ?” 

“1  am,”  said  Arpeggio,  and  straight- 
ened shoulders  never  so  little.  Here  was 
social  prestige  for  which  he  had  hun- 
gered. He  was  a man  among  men, 
women,  and  commissioners.  No  need  to 
mention  that  in  a few  months  he  would 
be  out.  “Of  course,”  he  added,  patron- 
izingly, “Banning’s  a poor  little  one- 
horse  sort  of  town.” 

He  was  treated  to  a full  look  from  the 
handsome  and  singularly  penetrating 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Ebens. 

“Then,”  she  said,  “I  suppose  you  are 
in  exactly  the  position  to  make  it  better, 
are  you  not  ?” 

Arpeggio  laughed  enjoyably.  Quite  a 
nice  come-back,  the  lady  had,  it  seemed. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Banning.?” 
she  pursued.  “How  many  people  has 
it?” 


“ Five  thousand  six  hundred  and  one,” 
replied  Arpeggio — he  could  tell  you  all 
the  physical  statistics  of  his  town.  “And 
you  can  bet  the  folks  are  all  right,  too,” 
he  added.  “They’re  just  Old  Business, 
every  one  of  ’em.  But  the  town!  Slow? 
Say!” 

Mrs.  Ebens  touched  at  her  pate,  at 
the  stem  of  her  glass,  and  finally  gave 
her  whole  attention  to  Arpeggio. 

“You  speak,”  she  said,  mildly,  “as  if 
the  toWn  and  the  people  are  separate.” 

Arpeggio  was  uncertain  how  to  treat 
this.  So  he  laughed.  That,  he  had 
found,  was  safe  and  proved  you  good- 
natured. 

“Talkin’  of  people,”  he  said,  easily, 
“Say!  I never  saw  so  many  out  to  this 
kind  o’  thing.  It’s  always  like  pullin’ 
teeth  to  get  folks  out  to  a convention — 
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Whereupon  Bayliss  turned  his  mild, 
considering  eyes  on  Arpe^io  and  re- 
peated. “Yes,  Banning.  Tell  us,  Mr. 
Shadd,  about  Banning.” 

And  there  was  Arpeggio,  who,  two 
hours  back,  had  confidently  expected  to 
spend  the  day  cultivating  the  earth, 
there  he  was,  looking  into  the  faces  of  at 
least  a dozen  “nice”  people;  and  Bay- 
liss — whoever  Bayliss  was  — expected 
him  to  tell  them  about  Banning,  while 
Miss  Edith  Granger  and  Miss  Fleda 
Barnett  were  served  to  salad  and  lis- 
tened. 

Arpeggio’s  face  did  that  with  which 
it  always  met  embarrassment.  His  eye- 
brows lifted,  his  eyelids  drooped,  ob- 
scuring his  eyes;  his  mouth,  as  he  spoke, 
assumed  the  crooked  line  of  his  prepara- 
tion to  smile;  and  he  swallowed. 

“Well,  sir,”  he  said,  “ Banning  is  this 
kind  of  place:  If  two  of  the  business 
men  met  on  the  street,  and  both  spoke 
to  once  proposing  the  same  thing,  they’d 
both  switch  off  and  claim  they  misspoke, 
rather  ’n  to  agree  with  each  other. 
Every  place  but  Banning  they’s  only 
four  directions.  But  Banning  has  got 
just  as  many  directions  to  kick  out  in  as 
It  has  got  folks  to  do  the  kickin’.” 

“No  public  spirit,”  said  Bayliss. 

“Public  spirit?”  repeated  Arpeggio. 
“Say!  If  you  was  to  come  to  Banning 
with  the  earth  for  sale  half-price,  they 
wouldn’t  go  iq  on  it  together.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Banning?” 
asked  Bayliss.  “Give  us  your  idea  of 
the  remedy,  Mr.  Shadd.” 

Arpeggio  considered,  with  an  air  of 
fairness.  What  was  the  matter  with 
Banning? 

“What  ails  it,  my  idea,”  he  said,  “is 
because  it  ’ain’t  got  no  public  spirit. 
And  it  ’ain’t  got  no  public  spirit  on  ac- 
count of  what  ails  it.” 

“Precisely,” 'Said  Bayliss.  And  their 
laughter  warmed  the  heart  of  Arpeggio 
like  May. 

Encouraged,  he  spoke  again.  “Ban- 
ning,” said  ne,  “ is  all  right  on  the  morals 
of  the  folks.  The  homes,  you  under- 
stand. It’s  all  right  on  the  business  of 
the  merchants.  The  individual  houses, 
you  understand.  But  when  you  come 
to  town  decency  and  business  co-opera- 
tion— say!  Believe  me,  there  ain’t 
it.” 


Bayliss  nodded  absently.  “It’s  the 
picture  of  a lot  of  them,”  he  said. 

Positively  kindled.  Arpeggio  went  for- 
ward. “Banning,”  said  Tie,  with  a 
frown  and  a sidewise  look — “Banning  is 
a very  peculiar  town,  though.  In  this 
way — Banning  is  very,  ve-ry  conserva- 
tive.” 

To  his  surprise,  they  all  laughed  spon- 
taneously, enjoyably. 

“Not  a little  town  in  the  country,” 
said  Bayliss,  “whose  inhabitants  won’t 
tell  you  confidentially  that  their  town  is 
peculiarly  conservative.” 

“Is  that  so?”  said  Arpeggio,  his  jaw 
dropping. 

The  talk  drifted  away  from  him. 
Bayliss  became  absorbed  in  a housing 
chart  which  Miss  Granger  was  showing 
him.  Mrs.  Ebens  was  talking  with 
Plunkett  on  a river-front  improvement. 
Across  the  table  Miss  Fleda  Barnett  and 
a good-looking  young  fellow  were  dis- 
cussing the  adaptation  of  the  English 
half-timbered  shops  to  use  in  small 
American  cities. 

The  idea  was  born  to  Arpeggio  that 
these  people  were  talking  of  things  of 
which  he  had  never  heard.  What  did 
he  know  of  the  fragments  which  reached 
him  from  Creti^  about  breathing- 
spaces  and  recreation-piers?  And  yet 
was  he  not  a commissioner,  even  as 
Cretish?  He  straightened,  and  looked 
smilingly  from  one  to  another,  seeking  an 
opening.  But  not  a conversation  was 
in  progress  into  which  he  could  have 
dipped  to  save  his  life.  What  in  time 
was  a public-welfare  committee?  He 
was  a city  commissioner,  but  there  ex- 
isted among  these  others  a freemasonry 
of  understanding  of  things  which  he  had 
never  conjectured.  He  bit  his  lips, 
pressing  two  fingers  flatly  upon  them, 
and  looked  intently  at  the  others. 

“They  all  act  so  darn  familiar  with 
different  things,”  thought  Arpeggio. 

But  it  was  characteristic  of  him  that 
he  was  not  scornful  of  them.  He  was 
inciting,  rather,  and  wholly  wistful. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  hall  he  found 
himself  beside  Bayliss.  And  Bayliss  was 
talking  on  something  like  this: 

“ Business  interests  have  thought  they 
could  get  along  by  themselves.  If  a man 
had  a store,  he  put  in  a good  stock,  ad- 
vertised well,  and  thought  that  was  all 
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there  l^ras  to  it,  Hfc  Gti;i»petatcd  prejssmg  closer  to  Bayllss, 

change,  in  nOjJdcS  at  them  casually  with,  “ How 

sold  alone.  Naturally,  when  he  hegait  are  you,  iellows?'*  and  jJaKsed  grartdly 
tt>  get  the  radiant  idea  of  selling  co-  tm;  I'hen  he,  hear 
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operating— -t life  folks  arid  their  linter*  paccy,  who'  greeted  theoi  with  a.  tasha^ 
prises  and  their  plans  for  their  childtem  friendiijiessgrrativ.puiizling  rix  Arpe^ic 
This  isn’t  just  morals.  It  s good  . husk  Ind.ctemin,&tidys  He  felt  that  and 
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Jed  Thom’s  garage,  and  the  bank.  A 
Banning  residence  street,  the  schools  and 
other  public  buildings  and  the  two  fac- 
tories followed.  “Typical  Town  of  To- 
day,” the  caption  said. 

As  he  listened,  frowningly,  Arpeggio 
was  stung  by  a phrase  of  the  speaker’s: 

“The  excellent  factory  sites  in  such 
towns  will  not  be  long  overlooked,  but 
the  overcrowding  consequent  to  factory 
location — ” 

Factory  sites,  eh?  Factory  location. 
Grand!  If  Banning  just  had  another 
factory  or  two,  it  ’d  make  the  town — 
make  it.  Like  enough  some  of  these 
folks  was  looking  round  for  a big  bonus, 
or  a low  tax-rate  the  first  year,  and  they 
was  for  softening  up  the  Banning  com- 
missioners. Dodd  and  Stack  it  would 
be  easy  enough  to  flatter  like  the  dick- 
ens. Miss  Granger  and  Miss  Barnett 
could  be  taken  in,  same  as  angels.  But 
he,  Arpegdo,  would  be  onto  them  fast 
enough.  There  couldn’t  none  of  ’em 
take  m A.  Shadd,  if  it  come  to  any  fac- 
tory-site proposition.  He  dreamed  a 
dream  of  securing  a colossal  factory  for 
Banning,  and  this  at  signal  terms,  and 
under  the  very  noses  of  Stack  and  Dodd, 
the  practical — 

“Look,”  said  Bayliss,  as  if  the  great 
man  knew  that  Arpeggio’s  attention 
had  wandered. 

On  the  screen  stood  a noble  building — 
simple,  small,  but  really  noble.  Not 
Greek,  not  ancient,  not  imported  at  all. 
“ Banning  as  Yet  Unrealized,”  the  cap- 
tion said,  and  “A  Possible  City  Hall.” 
Then  came  possible  other  buildings,  a 
library,  a municipal  theater,  a row  of 
little  shops  uniform  and  yet  various,  a 
strip  of  park  and  picnic-ground,  a drive 
round  the  Point  to  the  little  lake.  Then 
the  pictures  went  somewhere  else.  Went 
to  other  little  towns  whose  beautiful, 
simple  buildings,  set  in  green  of  tree  and 
vine,  gave  to  Arpeggio  his  first  intima- 
tion that  because  a town  is  little  it  need 
not  be  ugly.  But  all  the  time  that  men- 
tion of  factory  sites  haunted  Arpeggio. 
When  the  lights  came  back  he  turned  to 
Bayliss. 

“One  of  you  folks  interested  in  a fac- 
tory proposition  in  Banning?”  it  was  on 
his  lips  to  inquire.  Before  he  could  utter 
this,  Bayliss  spoke  to  him. 

“Miss  Granger  had  those  Banning 


pictures  made,”  he  said,  “at  her  own 
expense.  She  colored  the  plates  herself 
— perfect  examples  of  what  might  be 
done  with  the  average  town.  Banning 
owes  Miss  Granger  a good  deal.’’ 

Miss  Granger  had  had  those  pictures 
made.  Arpeggio  grasped  this,  and  for  a 
space  he  considered.  Then  he  turned 
and  looked  into  the  beautiful  eyes  of 
Miss  Edith  Granger.  And  he  was 
moved,  as  he  had  never  been  moved  by 
tears  of  woman,  to  see  tears  in  those 
beautiful  eyes. 

“Banning,”  she  said,  “might  be  like 
that,  Mr.  Shadd.” 

Tears — tears  in  the  eyes  of  this  glori- 
ous woman  because  Banning  might  be 
like  that  and  was  not.  What  was  this? 
Did  people  care?  Did  she  care? 

“I  had  Mr.  Plunkett  over  yesterday,” 
she  said,  “to  look  about.  He'sawit — ^he 
thinks  it  can  be  done.  But  he  says  that 
we  must  buy  up  the  land  beyond  the 
bridge,  on  the  river-front,  so  that  no 
factory  will  get  in  there  and  spoil  every- 
thing— ” 

Arpeggio  listened. 

“If  we  could  call  a meeting  while  Mr. 
Bayliss  is  here  in  the  West,”  she  con- 
tinued, “he  would  come  and  talk  about 
that — ^he  said  that  he  would.” 

So,  then,  it  wasn’t  Plunkett  or  Bay- 
liss— 

“And  Mrs.  Ebens  says  that  her  hus- 
band is  thinking  of  locating  a factory  at 
Banning,  but  he  promises  to  keep  away 
from  the  river-front,  if  we  want  it  for  a 
park—” 

Full  upon  Arpeggio,  as  he  sat  groping, 
Edith  Granger  turned. 

“And  you,  Mr.  Shadd,”  she  said,  “are 
the  one  to  help  us.” 

Through  Arpeggio  went  some  terrific 
new  fire  of  emprise.  He  knew  it,  nebu- 
lous, unmistakably  derived  from  Miss 
Edith  Granger’s  tears,  yet  abruptly  con- 
vincing him,  enlisting  him.  Operative 
for  her  was  some  force  of  which  he  had 
been  all  ignorant.  It  moved  upon  him, 
less  an  idea  than  an  effulgence.  He 
looked  about  him.  Did  any  of  the  rest 
take  it  the  way  that  she  did?  His  eye 
swept  the  row,  the  hall,  and  he  saw 
that  the  people,  sitting  quiet  within  the 
spell  which  the  hour  had  made,  were 
perhaps  not  quite  as  he  had  facilely 
imaged  them.  They  were  going  to  sing. 
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“Spout  the  reform  guff  all  you  want 
beforehand.” 

Arpeggio  regarded  him  pleasantly. 

“You  heard  what  I said,”  he  observed, 
succinctly.  “ Remember  that  I mean  it. 
That’s  all.” 

“Queer  guy,”  said  Hernie  to  himself, 
under  more  locusts  and  box-alders,  “but 
safe — safe.  He’ll  get  in  in  a walk,  too.” 

Arpej^io  went  up  the  path  and  looked 
across  his  garden  of  fresh  earth  and  fresh 

fjreen,  two-toned  with  long  shadows  and 
ate  sun.  Doves  curved  in  the  air  and 
dipped  to  the  gravel.  There  breathed 
the  inner  perfume  of  a country  after- 
noon. 


But  for  once  he  was  not  conscious  of 
these.  His  eyes  were  on  the  sky  beyond 
the  clustered  roofs  of  the  little  town. 
Above  those  roofs,  arch  upon  arch,  rose 
another  and  a fairer  town,  which  for  the 
first  time  that  day  he  had  visioned,  a 
town  of  indefinable  towers.  He  felt 
himself  in  great,  clear  spaces,  wide,  clean 
spaces,  where  a man  might  move  free. 

The  brick-yard  whistle  blew  for  six 
o’clock.  A little  boy  going  along  the 
road  dragged  a stick  briskly  on  the  fence 
pickets.  ^Irs.  Shadd  came  to  the  door 
with  a knife  in  her  hand. 

“Corn  cakes  and  syrup,”  she  called. 
“ It’s  all  ready  when  you  are.” 


To  An  Italian  Statue 

(IN  A GARDEN  BY  THE  SEA  AT  SOUTHAMPTON) 

BY  EMERY  POTTLE 

WAS  the  slow  shattered  surge  of  the  sea  in  your  ears 
In  the  beautiful  years 
Of  your  sculptured  youth — 

In  the  beautiful,  blissful  years 
Of  Italy — 

Summer  and  sorrow  and  sunlight  and  te<lrs? 

Were  the  sadness  and  sheen  of  gardens  soft  in  your  eyes, 

As  the  beautiful  skies 
Of  your  sculptured  youth — 

As  the  beautiful  bending  skies 
Of  Italy 

Stain  marble  pools  with  dim  dawns  and  moonrise? 

Was  the  scent  of  the  sea  and  of  flowers  on  the  wind’s  faint  flight 
Through  the  beautiful  night 
Of  your  sculptured  youth — 

Through  the  beautiful,  unburdened  night 
Of  Italy— 

Stars  and  sweet  birds  and  the  plaint  of  love’s  plight? 

Do  you  dream  and  remember,  still  dream  with  passionless  tears 
Of  the  beautiful  years 
Of  your  sculptured  youth — 

Of  the  beautiful,  vanished  years 
Of  Italy — 

Here  in  the  sadness  and  sheen  of  my  garden. 

With  the  surge  of  my  sea  in  your  ears? 
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Speculations 

BY  JOHN  GALSWORTHY 


HEN” — in  words  of  the 
old  song — “we  survey 
the  wond  around,  the 
wondrous  things  that 
there  abound,”  and  es- 
pecially the  develop- 
ments of  these  last 
years,  there  must  come  to  some  of  us  a 
doubt  whether  civilization  is  going  to 
have  a future.  Mr.  Lowes  Dickenson, 
in  a very  able  book  called  The  Choice 
Before  Us,  has  outlined  the  alternate 
paths  which  the  world  may  tread  after 
this  war — the  path  of  “National  Mili- 
tarism” or  the  path  of  “International 
Pacifism.”  He  has  pointed  out  with 
reat  force  the  terrible  dangers  on  the 
rst  of  these  two  paths,  the  ruinous 
strain  and  ultimate  destruction  which  a 
journey  down  it  will  inflict  on  every 
nation.  But  holding,  like  myself,  a brief 
for  the  second  path,  he  was  not,  in  that 
book,  at  all  events,  concerned  to  point 
out  the  dangers  which  beset  it.  Man 
is  instinctively  averse  to  committing 
himself  definitely  to  any  particular  di- 
rection, and  no  doubt  the  world  will  go 
wabbling  on  between  these  two  paths 
much  as  it  did  in  the  past,  but  with  a 
decided  and  immediate  leaning  toward 
the  latter;  not  so  much  from  deliberate 
choice  as  from  natural  reaction  after  a 
ruinous  dash  down  the  former.  The 
world  is  never  doctrinaire,  human  nature 
never  uniform — it  will  never  as  one  man 

{'oin  the  Salvation  Army.  Sheer  ex- 
laustion,  and  disgust  with  suffering, 
sacrifice,  and  sudden  death,  will  almost 
surely  force  us  all  into  some  sort  of  inter- 
national cjuietude  and  order,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  man  organized 
justice,  such  as  for  many  centuries  has 
ruled  the  relations  between  individuals, 
may  begin  to  rule  the  relations  between 
states,  and  free  us  from  war  for  a period 
which  with  good  fortune  may  be  almost 
indefinitely  prolonged.  The  perpetua- 
tion of  a great  change  like  that  in  the  life 
of  mankind  is,  like  the  perpetuating  of 


smaller  changes,  very  much  a question 
of  getting  an  adequate  machinery  of 
law  into  running  order;  something  which 
men  can  see  is  there  and  pin  their  faith 
to;  something  to  which  they  can  get 
used  and  feel  that  they  would  miss  if  it 
were  dissolved;  something  which  works 
and  has  proved  its  utility.  If  an  inter- 
national court  of  justice,  backed  by  in- 
ternational force,  makes  good  in  the 
settlement  of  two  or  three  national  dis- 
putes, allays  two  or  three  crises,  it  will 
with  each  success  be  the  firmer  and  more 
difficult  to  uproot;  it  may  very  well 
become  as  much  a matter  of  course  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nations  as  our  national 
courts  of  justice  are  in  the  eyes  of  indi- 
vidual citizens. 

Making,  then,  the  large  but  by  no 
means  hopeless  assumption  that  such  a 
change  may  come,  how  is  the  life  of 
civilized  man  going  to  “pan  out”? 

In  Erewhon,  Samuel  Butler’s  amusing 
satire  on  civilization,  there  is  a country, 
“Nowhere,”  whose  inhabitants  had 
broken  up  all  machinery,  abandoned  the 
use  of  money,  and  lived  in  a strange 
Elysium  of  health  and  beauty. 

I confess  that  I often  wonder  how, 
without  something  of  the  sort,  modem 
man  is  to  be  prevented  from  being  ex- 
ploited to  death  by  the  physical  and 
economic  machinery  he  has  devised  for 
his  benefit.  The  problem  for  modem 
man  becomes  more  and  more  the  prob- 
lem of  becoming  master,  not  slave,  of  his 
own  civilization;  for  the  history  of  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  surely 
one  long  story  of  ceaseless  banquet  and 
acute  indigestion.  Certain  Roman  em- 
perors are  popularly  supposed  to  have 
taken  emetics  during  their  feasts,  that 
they  might  regain  their  appetites;  it 
would  appear  that  modern  man  has  not 
that  cynical  wisdom,  or  perhaps  his  ap- 
petite is  so  insatiable  that  he  does  not 
mind  feeling  sick  all  the  time. 

Few  will  deny,  certainly  not  this 
writer,  that  to  be  clean,  warm,  well  fed. 
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healthy,  decently  leisured,  and  free  to 
move  quicl^  about  the  world  are  pure 
benefits.  Inese  are  presumably  the 
prime  objects  of  man’s  toil  and  inge- 
nuity, the  ideals  supposed  to  be  served 
by  the  discovery  of  steam,  electricity, 
modern  industrial  machinery,  telephony, 
flying — all  those  amazing  conquests  of 
the  present  age  which  have  crowded  one 
on  the  other  so  fast  that  we  have  never 
had  time  to  assimilate  and  digest  them. 
Each  as  it  came  we  have  hailed  as  an 
incalculable  benefit  to  mankind,  and  so 
it  was,  or  would  have  been  if  modem 
man  had  not  the  appetite  of  a cormorant 
and  the  assimilative  powers  of  an  elderly 
gentleman.  Our  civilization  is  in  a state 
of  chronic  dyspepsia,  which,  in  spite  of 
all  our  science — maybe  because  of  our 
science — is  rapidly  increasing.  We  dis- 
cover, and  hurl  our  discoveries  broadcast 
at  a society  utterly  uninstructed  in  the 
proper  use  of  them.  Take  an  instance 
from  Britain — the  discovery  of  the  spin- 
ning-jenny, whence  came  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Lancashire  cotton-factories  which 
drained  the  countryside  of  peasants  and 
caused  that  deterioration  of  physique 
from  which  as  yet  there  has  been  no 
recovery.  Here  was  an  invention  which 
was  to  effect  a tremendous  saving  of 
labor  and  be  a great  benefit  to  mankind. 
Exploited  by  greedy  persons  without 
knowledge,  scruple,  or  humanity,  it  also 
caused  untold  miseries  and  grievous 
national  harm.  That  and  similar  inven- 
tions have  been  the  forces  which  dotted 
beautiful  counties  of  England  with  the 
blackest  and  most  ill-looking  towns  in 
the  world,  changed  the  proportion  of 
country  to  town  dwellers  from  about 
three  as  against  two  in  1761,  to  two  as 
against  seven  in  1911.^  And  parallels  can 
no  doubt  be  found  in  the  history  of 
America.  The  standard  of  wealth  has 
gone  up,  of  course.  A few  years  ago  in 
America  I heard  a colored  man  on  a 
ferry-boat  complaining  of  his  weekly 
wage:  “Fohteen  dollars!  What  kin  yen 
do  with  fohteen  dollars?”  Fifty-six 
shillings  a week.  There  were  still  plenty 
of  English  agricultural  laborers  then  get- 
ting fourteen  shillings  a week.  I once 
had  a long  talk  with  one  of  our  very  old 
shepherds  on  the  South  Downs,  whose 
youth  and  early  married  life  were  lived 
on  eight  shillings  (two  dollars)  a week; 


and  he  was  no  exception.  The  standard 
of  wealth  may  have  gone  up,  though 
money  purchases  much  less  than  it  used 
to;  but  has  the  standard  of  health  ? Has 
the  standard  of  beauty,  or  the  standard 
of  happiness?  They  certainly  might 
have,  with  proper  use  and  understand- 
ing, but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  have  they? 
I think  not,  in  Britain,  among  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population;  I doubt  if  they 
have  in  any  European  country. 

Or  take  the  discovery  of  flying.  To 
what  use  has  it  been  put,  so  far?  To 
practically  none  save  the  destruction  of 
life.  About  five  years  before  the  war 
some  of  us  in  England  tried  to  initiate 
an  international  movement  to  ban  the 
use  of  flying  for  military  purposes.  The 
effort  was  entirely  abortive.  The  fact  is 
that  man  has  never  gone  in  front  of 
events,  has  always  insisted  on  buying 
experience  through  hard  facts.  And  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  advance  backward  unless  we 
operate  on  our  inventors  and  render 
their  genius  sterile  until  such  time  as  we 
have  mastered,  digested,  and  learned  to 
use  for  our  real  benefit  the  inventions 
of  the  last  century  or  so;  until,  in  sum, 
we  know  how  to  run  our  machines  of 
every  sort  in  a sane  way  instead  of  let- 
ting them  run  us.  But  since  such  an 
operation  is  a policy  of  perfection  which 
will  never  be  undertaken  by  any  nation 
with  a sense  of  humor,  our  only  chance 
will  be  the  international  banning  of  cer- 
tain deadly  dangers,  under  pain  of 
instant  and  universal  boycott;  and  the 
establishment  in  every  country  of  some 
wise,  controlling  agency  which  shall 
make  sure  that  no  inventions  are 
exploited  under  conditions  obviously 
harmful  to  men,  either  within  or  without 
the  country  of  use.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  spinning-jenny  had 
come  before  such  a board  of  wisdom, 
one  imagines  they  might  have  said,  “If 
you  want  to  use  this  thing,  you  must 
satisfy  us  that  your  employees  are  going 
to  work  under  conditions  favorable  to 
health,”  Or  take  the  introduction  of 
rubber.  They  might  have  said:  “You 
are  bringing  in  this  new  and  evidently 
very  useful  article.  We  shall  send  out 
and  see  the  conditions  under  which  you 
obtain  it.”  And,  having  seen,  they 
would  have  added,  “You  will  alter  those 
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conditions,  and  use  the  natives  humane- 
ly, or  we  will  ban  your  use  of  this 
article.” 

The  history  of  modern  civilization 
shows,  I think,  that  while  we  can  only  trust 
individualism  to  produce  discovery,  we 
absolutely  cannot  trust  it  to  apply  dis- 
covery without  some  sort  of  State  check 
in  the  interests  of  health  and  happiness. 
Certain  results  of  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries cannot,  of  course,  be  foreseen, 
but  national  boards  of  control  which 
comprised  the  first  brains  of  the  gen- 
eration could  foresee  a good  many  and 
save  mankind  from  the  most  rampant 
evils  which  arise  from  raw  and  uncon- 
sidered exploitation.  The  child  who  dis- 
covers that  there  is  such  a thing  as 
candy,  if  left  to  itself,  can  only  be  relied 
on  to  make  itself  and  its  companions 
sick. 

Let  us  stray  for  a moment  into  the 
realms  of  art;  for  I understand  that  the 
word  Art  is  claimed  for  what  we  call  the 
“ film  ” ! This  new  discovery  went  as  you 
please  for  a few  years  in  the  hands  of 
inventors  and  commercial  agents.  In 
these  few  years  a rampant  public  taste 
for  cowboy,  crime,  and  Chaplin  films 
has  been  developed,  so  that  a commis- 
sion which  has  just  been  sitting  on  the 
matter  in  England  finds  as  a conclusion 
that  the  public  will  not  put  up  with  more 
than  a ten-per-cent,  proportion  of  edu- 
cational film  in  the  course  of  an  evening’s 
entertainment.  Now  the  film  as  a means 
of  transcribing  actual  life  of  all  sorts  is 
admittedly  of  absorbing  interest  and 
great  educational  value;  but,  owing  to  a 
false  start,  we  cannot  get  it  swallowed 
in  more  than  extremely  small  doses  as  a 
food  and  stimulant,  while  it  is  gulped 
down  as  a drug  or  irritant.  As  to  the 
film’s  value  as  art,  I am  skeptically  try- 
ing to  keep  an  open  mind.  All  that  one 
can  say  at  present  is  that  the  case  is 
non-proven.  A film  is  a very  restless 
thing,  and  I cannot  think  of  any  work  of 
art,  as  hitherto  we  have  understood  the 
word,  to  which  that  description  could  be 
applied,  unless  perchance  it  be  a Wagner 
opera,  which  to  me  has  ever  seemed  a 
bastard.  When  we  think  that  art  has 
existed  for  very  many  thousand  years, 
if  we  remember  that  the  Cro-Magnon 
men  of  Europe  decorated  the  walls  of 
their  caves  quite  beautifully,  we  see  that 
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art  is  indeed  long;  and  that  it  must 
always  require  the  verdict  of  at  least  a 
generation  to  tell  us  what  is  art  and 
what  is  not,  among  the  new  experiments 
which  are  continually  being  made. 
When  I was  watching  the  great  Amer- 
ican film  “Intolerance”  I kept  on  won- 
dering whether  I was  getting  anything 
from  it  emotionally  that  I could  not 
have  got  much  more  intensely  from  or- 
dinaty  drama.  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I was  not.  But  I was  certainly  get- 
ting from  it  a more  rapid  and  extensive 
brushing-up  of  knowledge  than  1 should 
have  got  in  two  or  three  hours  from  a 
stage  play.  In  other  words,  its  value  to 
me  was  educational,  not  esthetic — al- 
ways supposing  that  the  knowledge  I 
gained  was  correct.  Almost  the  next 
evening  I saw  Captain  Beazley’s  film  of 
his  marvelous  South  American  wander- 
ings. That  I found  to  be  pure  educa- 
tional gain  from  beginning  to  end. 
Judging  from  those  two  films,  I felt  that 
the  proper  function  of  the  cinema  was 
the  broadening  of  the  mind  through  the 
presentation  of  life  as  it  is.  The  film, 
of  course,  is  in  its  first  youth,  but,  hon- 
estly, I see  no  signs  as  yet  that  it  will 
ever  overcome,  in  the  art  sense,  the 
handicap  of  its  physical  conditions  so 
as  to  ec^ual  or  surpass  in  depth  the  emo- 
tionalizing power  of  ordinary  drama. 
But  since  it  takes  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance and  makes  a rapid,  lazy,  super- 
ficial appeal  to  the  mind,  through  the 
eye,  instead  of  through  the  spoken  word, 
it  may  very  well  oust  the  drama.  And 
to  my  thinking,  of  course,  that  will  be 
all  to  the  bad. 

During  the  filming  of  my  own  play, 
“Justice,”  I attended  rehearsal  to  see 
Mr.  Gerald  du  Maurier  play  the  cell 
scene.  In  that  scene  there  is  not  a word 
spoken  in  the  play,  so  that  there  is  no 
diflPerence  in  kind  between  the  appeal  of 
play  and  film.  But  I was  at  least  twice 
as  much  affected  by  the  live  rehearsal 
for  the  film  as  when  I saw  the  dead  result 
of  that  rehearsal  on  the  film  itself.  The 
film  sweeps  up  into  itself  a far  wider 
surface  of  life  in  a far  shorter  space  of 
time;  but  the  medium  is  flat,  and  has 
no  blood  in  it,  and  in  my  experience  no 
amount  of  surface  and  quantity  in  art 
ever  makes  up  for  lack  of  depth  and 
quality. 
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One  dwells  on  the  film  because  it  is  a 
pretty  good  illustration  of  the  whole 
tendency  of  modern  civilized  life  under 
the  too  rapid  development  of  machines. 
Roughly  speaking,  our  life  seems  to  be 
turning  up  yearly  more  and  more 
ground  to  less  and  less  depth. 

There  is  an  American  expression 
‘‘highbrow,”  which,  complimentary  in 
origin,  has  become  in  some  sort  a term  of 
contempt,  as  we  use  the  word  academic. 
Doubts  and  speculations  on  the  trend  of 
modern  life  are  liable  to  be  labeled 
“highbrow”  at  once,  and  to  drop  like 
water  off  a duck’s  back.  There  is  an 
idea,  I think,  that  any  one  who  doubts 
our  triumphant  progress  must  be  ta- 
booed for  a pedant.  That  does  not  alter 
the  fact,  however,  that  we  are  getting 
feverish,  rushed,  and  complicated.  We 
have  multiplied  conveniences  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  do  nothing  but  produce 
them  and  leave  ourselves  no  time  to 
“live”  and  enjoy.  We  mistake  “life” 
for  Ijving.  We  were  rattling  into  a new 
species  of  barbarity  when  the  war  came, 
.and  may  perhaps  continue  to  rattle  after 
it  is  over.  It  is  herd-life  in  every  countiy 
which  is  working  the  change;  herd-life 
based  on  machines,  money,  and  the 
dread  of  being  dull.  Every  one  knows 
how  fearfully  strong  that  dread  is.  But 
to  be  capable  of  being  dull  is  in  itself  a 
disease.  All  modern  life  seems,  in  a way, 
to  be  a process  of  creating  disease,  then 
finding  a remedy  for  that  disease,  which 
in  its  turn  creates  another  disease,  de- 
manding fresh  remedy,  and  so  on.  We 
pride  ourselves,  for  example,  on  modern 
sanitation;  but  what  is  modern  sanita- 
tion if  not  one  huge  palliative  and  pre- 
ventive of  evils  which  have  arisen  from 
herd-life;  and  does  it  not  enable  herd- 
life  to  be  intensified  ? That  old  shepherd 
on  our  South  Downs  had  probably  never 
even  come  into  contact  with  modern  san- 
itation, yet  he  was  very  old,  very  hardy, 
very  healthy,  and  very  contented.  He 
had  a sort  of  inner  life  and  satisfaction 
that  we  moderns  have  nearly  all  of  us 
lost,  and  how  we  are  ever  to  get  it  back 
again  1 do  not  know.  The  true  elixirs 
—for  there  be  two,  I think — are  open- 
air  life  and  a proud  pleasure  in  one’s 
work;  and  the  trouble  is  that  we  have 
evolved  a mode  of  existence  in  which  it 
is  comparatively  rare  to  find  those  two 
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conjoined.  In  ^ old  countries  such  as 
Britain  the  evil  is  at  present  vastly  more 
accentuated  than  it  is  in  a new  country 
such  as  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
jtch  which  most  men  have  to  go  to  hell 
is  such  that  the  farther  off  they  are  from 
that  Elysium  the  faster  they  seem  to 
run  toward  it;  and,  I take  it,  machines 
are  now  driving  America  on  even  more 
rapidly  than  they  are  driving  Europe. 
America  has  tremendous  space  to  cover; 
it  must  take  her  perhaps  two  or  three 
generations  yet  to  get  into  Britain’s  state 
of  congestion,  but  that  she  will  reach  it 
I doubt  not,  unless  modern  civilization 
begins  to  take  itself  very  severely  in 
hand.  We  are,  I suppose,  awakening  to 
the  dangers  of  “Gadarening” — rushing 
down  the  high  cliff  into  the  sea,  possessed 
by  the  devils  of  machinery;  but  if  any  ^ 
man  would  see  how  slender  is  the  hold 
of  our  alarm,  let  him  ask  himself  how 
much  of  the  present  mode  of  existence 
he  is  prepared  to  alter — not  in  the  lives 
of  other  people,  but  in  his  own.  Altering 
the  habits  of  other  people  seems  to  be 
a most  delightful  occupation;  one  would 
have  the  greatest  hopes  of  the  future  if 
we  had  nothing  before  us  but  that.  We 
have  capital  vision  for  the  motes  in 
other  eyes.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  pile 
the  intolerant  one  on  the  other,  they 
would  reach  to  that  moon  they  wish  for. 

Ah!  and  if  only,  having  reached  it,  they 
could  be  forced  to  take  up  abode  there! 
And  this  writer  would  be  of  the  com- 
pany, for  he  is  hopelessly  intolerant  of 
intolerance!  We  are  all  ready  to  burn 
houses  down  if  we  can  make  sure  of  our 
opponents  being  at  home  in  them — like 
the  long-ago  Irishman  in  Froude,  a 
Geraldine  or  Desmond,  who,  when  in- 
dicted for  burning  down  the  cathe- 
dral at  Armagh,  defended  himself  thus: 

“As  for  the  cathedral,  ’tis  true  I 
burned  it,  but  sure  an’  I wouldn’t  have, 
only  they  told  me  the  archbishop  was 
inside.” 

Seriously,  how  to  get  ourselves  re- 
formed without  reforming  other  people 
or  being  reformed  by  them — two  proc- 
esses of  which  one  knows  not  which  is 
the  more  objectionable — is  one  of  the 
puzzles  of  the  future.  Moreover,  even 
the  legitimate  province  of  reformers  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  negative  activities 
of  securing  evidence  for  the  public  eye. 
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and  working  for  the  prohibition  by  law 
of  acts  manifestly  cruel,  dishonest,  or 
otherwise  anti-social;  and,  granted  that 
the  word  anti-social  embraces  every- 
thing obviously  baneful,  still,  it  hardly 
includes  the  prevailing  mood  of  men^s 
minds  or  the  prevailing  trend  of  their 
civilization.  We  can  certainly  not  force 
men  to  live  in  the  open,  or  to  take  a 

eroud  pleasure  in  their  work,  or  to  enjoy 
eauty,  or  not  to  concentrate  them- 
selves on  making  money.  No  amount  of 
lemslation  will  make  us  ’‘lilies  of  the 
field  ” or  “birds  of  the  air,”  or  prevent 
-us  from  worshiping  false  gods,  or  neg- 
.lectin^  to  reform  ourselves.  The  only 
hope  lies  in  what  we  call  education.  Un- 
ifortunately,  in  order  to  educate,  one 
must  oneself  be  educated.  “Democ- 
j’acy,  at  present,  offers  the  spectacle  of 
.a  man  running  down  a road  followed  at 
a more  and*  more  respectful  distance  by 
his  own  soul.”  For  democracy  I should 
have  used  the  broader  words  “modem 
•civilization.”  For  modern  civilization 
-has  so  far  lent  itself  flaccidly  to  the  habit 
of  redress  after  the  event,  blindly  groped 
itself  into  holes  which  were  avoidable, 
and  has  to  pull  itself  painfully  out,  only 
to  blunder  into  others.  It  foresees  noth- 
ing. It  is  at  present  purely  empirical,  if 
one  may  be  forgiven  for  using  a “high- 
brow” word. 

Politics  are  popularly  supposed  to 

fovern  the  direction,  and  politicians  to 
e the  guardian  angels,  of  civilization. 
This  is  an  error;  they  have  little  or  no 
power  over  its  growth.  They  are  of  it 
and  move  with  it.  Their  concern  is 
rather  with  the  body  than  with  the 
mind — or  shall  we  say  soul? — of  a na- 
tional organism.  We  have  at  present  no 
fixed  point  a little  higher  than  medium 
from  which  leverage  can  be  applied  or 
direction  given  to  general  tastes.  Polit- 
ically speaking,  America  has  the  best 
Constitution  yet  discovered;  not,  per- 
haps, a better  type  of  politician,  but 
certainly  a Constitution  superior  to  ours. 
America  has  in  the  person  of  her  elected 
President  a real  central  force  which  can 
operam  with  swiftness  and  decision,  and 
bring  in  practically  all  the  advantages  of 
autocracy  without  in  any  way  departing 
from  the  principle  of  government  of  the 

Ejople  by  the  people  for  the  people.  The 
ritish  Prime  Minister’s  position  is  not 
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nearly  so  detaehed,  nor  is  his  power  so 
great  or  so  -swift. 

Believing,  as  I do,  that  education,  not 
politics,  is  the  only  agent  capable  of 
controlling  or  altering  the  direction  of 
civilization,  I think  it  a thousand  pities 
that  neither  America  nor  Britain  nor,  so 
•far  as  I know,  any  other  nation,  has  as 
yet  evolved  machinery  through  whidi 
there  might  be  elected  a supreme  direc- 
tor, or  say  a little  board  of  three  direc- 
tors, of  the  nation’s  spiri^  an  educational 
president,  as  it  were,  with  position  and 
power  analogous  to  that  of  America’^ 
elected  political  President.  With  us  the 
Minister  of  Education  is,  as  a rule,  just 
an  ordinary  man  of  affairs,  wd  member 
of  the  Government  for  the  time  being — 
though  we  happen  at  the  moment  to 
have  an  expert,  an  admirably  different 
type  of  man.  Why  cannot  education  be 
regarded,  like  religion  in  the  past,  as 
something  apart  and  very  sacred;  not 
merely  a department  of  ordinary  polit- 
ical administration  ? Ought  not  the  neast 
and  brains  of  a nation  to  be  perpetually 
on  the  lookout  to  secure  the  election  of 
the  highest  mind  and  finest  spirit  of  the 
day?  The  appointment  of  such  a man, 
or  triumvirate  of  men,  would  certainly 
need  a special  sifting  process  of  election, 
analogous  to,  but  closer  and  more  carefifi 
than,  the  American  Presidential  election 
by  delegates.  One  might  use  for  the 
purpose  the  actual  body  of  teachers  in 
the  country,  to  elect  delegates  to  finally 
select  the  flower  of  the  national  flocL 
It  would  be  worth  any  amount  of  trouble 
to  insure  that  we  always  had  the  best 
man  or  men.  And  when  we  had  got 
them  we  should  give  them  a mandate  as 
real  and  substantial  as  Annerica  gives 
now  to  her  political  President.  We 
should  intend  them  not  for  mere  lay 
administrators  and  continuers  of  cus- 
tom, but  for  true  fountain-heads  and 
initiators  of  higher  ideals  of  conduct, 
learning,  manners,  and  health.  Hitherto 
the  supposed  direction  of  ideals— ia 
practice  almost  none — has  been  left  to 
religion.  Religion  as  a motive  force  is  at 
once  too  personal,  too  lacking  in  una- 
nimity, and  too  specialized  to  control 
the  educational  -needs  of  a modem  state; 
moreover,  religion,  as  I understand  it, 
is  essentially  emotional  and  individual, 
and,  when  it  becomes  practical  and 
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worldly,  strays  outside  its  true  province 
and  loses  all  force.  Education,  as  1 
want  to  see  it,  would  take  over  the  con- 
trol of  social  ethics,  learning,  and  health, 
but  make  no  attempt  to  usurp  the  emo- 
tional functions  of  relinon.  It  would 
merely  prevent  religion  from  amateurish 
entrance  into  fields  with  which  it  has 
no  direct  concern. 

America,  in  her  political  system,  has 
established  the  very  agency  essential  to 
the  pressing  out  from  democracy  of  the 
best  that  there  is  in  it.  She  has,  in  work- 
ing order,  a sort  of  endless  band  of  force 
— ^throwing  up  what  is  presumably  the 
best  American  politician  of  the  day  till 
he  forms  a head  or  apex  whence  polit- 
ical virtue  runs  down  again  with  accel- 
erated swiftness  into  the  toes  of  the 
people  who  elected  him.  She  uses  the 
principle  of  Nature  herself,  the  symbol 
of  which  is  neither  the  circle  nor  the 
spire,  but  circle  and  spire  mysteriously 
conjoined. 

But,  if  it  be  not  politics  so  much  as 
education  which  checks  and  changes  our 
attitude  to  life,  what  we  must  do  in  every 
modern  state,  if  we  want  to  master  our 
own  civilization,  is  to  establish  in  edu- 
cation that  principle  of  Nature  which 
America  already  follows  in  politics,  and 
pet  an  endless  band  of  force  and  virtue 
into  running  order. 

Talk  and  theorize  as_  we  will,  we  all 
know  from  every-day  life  and  business 
that  the  real,  the  only  real  problem  is  to 
get  the  best  men,  the  right  men,  to  run 
the  show.  When  we  get  them  the  show 
runs  well;  when  we  don’t  all  is  dust  and 
ashes.  The  capital  defect  of  modern 
civilization  based  on  democracy  is  the 
difficulty  of  getting  best  men  quickly 
enough.  Democracy,  to  be  sound,  must 
secure  and  utilize  not  an  autocracy,  but 
an  aristocracy  of  mind.  The  first,  the 
really  vital  concern  of  the  elected  head 
of  education  would  be  the  discovery  and 
employment  of  the  best  men,  best  heads 
of  schools  and  colleges,  whose  chief  con- 
cern, in  turn,  would  be  the  discovery 
and  employment  of  best  subordinates. 
Tbe  better  the  teacher  the  better  the 
ideals.  Indeed,  the  only  hope  of  raising 
ideals  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  teachers 
and  teaching. 

To  readers  in  a land  not  one’s  own 
one  has  ever  _ the  feat  of  seeming  as 
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Strange  and  comic  as  was  that  native 
interpreter  in  Egy^pt  who,  when  the 
authorities  complained  that  he  had  over- 
stayed his  leave  of  absence,  wrote  back: 
“My  absence  is  impossible.  Some  one 
has  removed  my  wife.  My  God ! I am 
annoyed!”  Still,  even  the  habitually 
cautious  niust  take  the  risk  of  making 
a fool  of  himself  sometimes;  and  I ram- 
ble on  about  such  remote  things  as 
civilization,  education,  and  the  future, 
to  American  readers,  for  this  reason: 
America,  after  the  war,  is  going  to  be 
more  emphatically  than  ever  in  material 
things  the  most  important  and  powerful 
nation  of  the  eartn,  and  all,  especially 
we  British,  have  a legitimate  and  breath- 
less interest  in  the  use  she  will  make  of 
her  power,  the  turn  she  will  give  to  her 
civilization,  the  lead  she  will  set.  All 
these  depend,  not  on  her  material 
wealth,  not  on  her  armed  power,  not 
even  primarily  on  her  world  policy;  they 
depend  reafly  on  what  the  attitude 
toward  life,  and  the  ideals  of  her  citi- 
zens, are  going  to  be.  Americans  have 
one  quality  for  which  I look  in  vain  in 
the  Old  World — eagerness  and  openness 
of  mind;  they  have  also,  for  all  their 
absorption  in  success,  the  aspiring  eye. 
They  do  want  the  good  thing.  These 
qualities,  in  combination  with  material 
strength,  give  America  the  chance  to 
lead  a world  which,  after  the  war,  may — 
one  hopes — be  on  the  single  plane  of 
democratic  development;  but  they  im- 
pose on  her  a corresponding  and  rather 
awful  responsibility.  If  she  does  not  set 
her  face  firmly  against  “Gadarening,” 
then  we  are  all  bound  for  downhill.  If 
she  goes  in  for  spread-eagleism,  if  her 
aspirations  are  not  at  once  both  high 
and  humble,  toward  quality,  not  quan- 
tity, we  are  ail  in  danger  of  being  com- 
monized.  If  she  should  get  that  purse- 
and-power-proud  fever  which  comes 
from  national  success  and  overfeeding, 
we  are  all  bound  for  another  world  flare- 
up.  The  burden  of  proving  that  a demo- 
cratic “live  and  let  live”  world-civiliza- 
tion can  stand  will  be  on  her  shoulders 
more  than  on  those  of  any  other  nation. 

It  will  all  depend  on  what  Americans 
make  of  their  inner  life,  on  their  indi- 
vidual habits  of  thought,  on  what  they 
reverence  and  what  they  despise.  If  they 
despise  meanness  and  cruelty,  injustice 
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and  oppression,  shoddiness  and  bla- 
tancy ; if  they  reverence  chivalry,^  free- 
dom, toleration,  good  order,  and  pride  of 
work — ^America’s  star  will  shine  before 
all  the  peoples  not  so  blessed  by  fortune. 
She  will  be  loved,  not  feared;  she  will 
lead  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  not  in  mere 
money  and  guns.  She  stands  at  the  door 
of  her  real  greatness,  and  she  is  malleable 
as  yet,  and  will  be  for  a long  time  to 
come.  Is  she  to  become  a great  statue, 
or  a mere  amorphous  abortion  ? That  is 
for  America  the  long  decision,  a decision 
to  be  worked  out  not  so  much  in  her 
Senate  and  her  Congress  as  in  her  homes 
and  schools.  On  Americans,  and  Amer- 
ica’s conduct  after  the  war,  I verily  be- 
lieve the  destiny  of  civilization  for  the 
next  century  will  hang.  She  cannot  take 
herself  too  seriously  nor  too  humbly.  If 
she  mislays — indeed,  if  she  does  not  im- 
prove— ^the  power  of  self-criticism,  that 
special  dry  American  humor  which  the 
great  Lincoln  had,  she  will  soon  develop 
Uie  intolerant  provincialism  which  has  so 
often  been  the  bane  of  the  earth  and  the 
undoing  of  great  nations.  If  she  gets  a 
swelled  head,  the  world  will  get  cold  feet. 
Above  all,  if  she  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  town  life,  of  distribution  of 
wealth,  of  national  health,  and  of  the 
mastery  of  our  inventions,  sh^  is  in  for  a 
cycle  of  mere  anarchy,  disruption,  and 
dictatorships  into  which  we  shall  all  fol- 
low. The  motto,  “Noblesse  oblige,’’  ap- 
plies as  much  to  democracy  as  ever  it  did 
to  the  old-time  aristocrat.  It  applies 
with  terrific  vividness  to  America.  Great 
are  the  gifts  bestowed  on  her  by  ancestry 
and  nature.  Behind  her  stand  con- 
science, enterprise,  independence,  and 
adventure.  Such  were  the  companions 
of  the  first  Americans,  and  are  the  com- 
rades of  the  American  citizens  to  this 
day.  America  has  abounding  energy,  an 
unequaled  spirit  of  discovery,  a vast  and 
wonderful  country  not  half  discovered. 

I remember  sitting  on  a bench  overl^k- 
ing  the  Grand  Canon  of  Arizona,  into 
which  the  sun  was  shining  and  snow- 
storms whirling  all  at  once.  All  that 
most  marvelous  natural  work  of  art  was 
flooded  to  the  brim  with  tawny  gold,  and 
white,  and  wine-dark  shadows,  so  that 
the  colossal  carvings,  as  of  huge  rock- 
gods  and  beasts,  along  its  sides  were 
made  living  by  the  very  mystery  of  the 
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light  and  darkness.  I remember  sitting 
there,  ai^  an  ojd  gentleman  passing 
close  behind,  leaning  a little  toward  me, 
and  saying  in  a sly,  gentle  voice,  “How 
are  you  going  to  tell  it  to  the  folks  at 
home?’’  America  has  so  much  that  one 
despairs  of  telling  to  the  folks  at  home; 
so  much  wide  and  noble  beauty  to  be  to 
her  an  inspiration  and  uplift  toward 
great  and  free  thought  and  vision;  so 
much  music,  so  many  pictures,  such 
great  poems  wrought  in  the  large.  She 
has  Nature  on  her  side  to  make  of  her 
and  keep  her  a noble  people.  In  Great 
Britain — ^all  told,  not  half  the  size  of 
Texas — there  is  a quiet  beauty  of  a sort 
that  America  perhaps  has  not.  I walked 
not  long  ago  from  Worthing  on  the  Sus- 
sex coast  to  the  little  village  of  Steynin^ 
just  north  of  the  South  Downs.  It  was 
such  a day  as  one  rarely  gets  in  En^and. 
When  the  sun  was  dipping  and  there 
came  on  the  cool,  chalky  hills  the  smile 
of  late  afternoon,  and  across  a smooth 
valley  on  the  rim  of  the  Down  one  saw 
a tiny  group  of  trees,  one  little  building, 
and  a stack  against  the  clear  pale-blue 
sky,  it  was  like  a glimpse  of  heaven,  so 
utterly  pure  in  line  and  color,  so  re- 
moved and  touching.  There  is  much 
loveliness  in  Britain,  but  not  in  the  grand 
manner.  America  has  the  grand  man- 
ner in  her  scenery,  the  grand  manner  in 
her  blood,  for  Americans  are  all  the 
children  of  adventure.  She  has  had 
already  past-masters  in  greatness  and 
dignity,  but  she  has  still  before  her  as  a 
nation  the  grand  manner  in  achieve- 
ment. America  knows  her  dangers  and 
her  failings,  her  own  qualities  and  pow- 
ers; what,  perhaps,  she  cannot  realize 
so  well  as  one  who  comes  from  the  Old 
World  is  the  intense  concern  and  inter- 
est and  the  real  sympathy,  deep  down 
behind  a stolid  and  often  provoking  sur- 
face, with  which  we  of  the  old  country 
watch  her,  knowing  that  what  she  does 
reacts  on  us  above  all  nations,  and  will 
ever  react  more  and  more.  Beyond  sur- 
face differences  and  irritations,  the 
English-speaking  peoples  are  fast  bound 
together.  May  it  not  be  in  misery  and 
iron!  If  America  grows  to  full  height 
and  dignity  and  walks  upright,  so  will 
Britain;  if  she  goes  bowed  under  the 
weight  of  money  and  materialism,  we 
too  shall  creep  our  ways.  We  run  a long 
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race,  we  nmons;  a generation  is  but  a 
day.  But  in  a day  a man  may  leave  the 
track  and  never  again  recover  it. 

We  moderns  have  an  inclination  to 
nde  new  things  to  death.  Take  a petty 
illustration — rag-time  music  I Seeing 
how  it  has  extended  to  Britain,  and  be- 
yond, one  would  think  it  a splendid 
discovery;  yet  it  suggests  little  or  noth- 
ing but  the  love-making  of  two  darkies. 
Wc  are  riding  it  to  death;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, its  jigging,  jogging,  jumpy  jingle 
refuses  to  die,  and  America’s  children 
and  ours  grow  up  in  the  tradition  of  its 
soul-forsaken  sounds.  Take  another  tiny 
dlustration  — the  new  dancing,  devel- 
<^d  from  cake-walk  to  fox-trot,  by 
way  of  tango,  and  invading  Britain  and 
beyond  as  invincibly  as  rag-time.  Has 
it  not  precisely  the  same  spiritual  origin? 
1 would  ask,  are  these  things  worthy? 
They  have  not  exactly  the  grand  man- 
ner. Take  the  “ snappy”  side  of  journal- 
ism. To  its  flash-light  emphasis  no 
words  can  do  justice.  In  one  great  city 
a few  years  ago  the  press  snapped  a cer- 
tain writer  and  his  wife  in  their  bedroom, 
and  next  dajr  there  appeared  a photo- 

Kaph  of  two  intensely  wretched-looking 
ings,  under  the  head-line,  ” Blank  and 
wife  enjoy  gaiety  and  freedom  in  the 
air.”  A friend  told  me  that  as  he  set  his 
foot  on  a car  leaving  another  great  city 
a young  lady  grasped  him  by  the  coat- 
tail and  cried,  “Now,  Mr.  Asterisk, 
what  are  your  views  on  a future  life?” 
All  this  is  but  the  excrescence  of  vitality 
and  interest.  Perhaps!  But  fine  men 
are  not  the  better-looking  for  being  cov- 
ered with  spots.  And  are  these  excres- 
cences not  symptoms  of  a sort  of  fever 
which  lies  within  our  modern  civiliza^ 
tion,  of  a restlessness  which  is  going  to 
make  achievement  of  great  aims  and 
great  work  more  difficult?  We  Britons, 
as  a people,  are  admittedly  lethargic; 
we  err  as  much  on  the  side  of  stolidity  as 
Americans  on  the  side  of  restlessness; 
yet  we  are  both  subject  to  these  excres- 
cences. I know  not  what  is  the  experi- 
ence in  America,  but  in  Britain  we  are 
finding  out  that  there  is  something  ter- 
ribly catching  about  vulgarity;  taste  is 
on  the  down-grade,  blowing  the  tenden- 
cies of  herd-Gfe.  It  is  not  a process  to 


be  proud  of. 
Fortunate 


ortunatriy,  vulgarity  does  not  seem 
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able  to  attack  the  real  inner  man.  If 
there  is  a lamentable  increase  cf  vulgar- 
ity in  our  epoch,  there  is  also  an  inspiring 
development  of  certain  qualities.  Those 
who  were  watching  human  nature  before 
the  war  were  pretty  well  aware  of  how, 
under  the  surface,  unselfishness,  a cer- 
tain ironic  stoicism,  and  a warm  human- 
ity were  increasing.  These  are  the  great 
town  virtues,  the  fine  products  of  herd- 
life.  A big  price  is  being  paid  for  them, 
but  they  are  almost  priceless.  The  war 
has  revealed  them  in  full  bloom.  Rt- 
vtaUd  them,  not  produced  them!  Who,  in 
the  future,  with  this  amazing  show  be- 
fore him,  will  dare  to  talk  about  the  need 
of  war  to  preserve  courage  and  unself- 
ishness? All  these  wonders'  of  endur- 
ance and  bravery  and  sacrifice  have  been 
displayed  by  the  simple  untrained  citi- 
zens of  countries  fifty  years  deep  in 

feacel  Never,  I suppose,  in  the  world’s 
istory  was  there  a more  peaceful  cen- 
tury than  the  last  hundred  years.  Never 
in  the  world’s  history  has  there  been  so 
marvelous  a di^lay  in  war  of  the  bed- 
rock virtues.  Ine  soundness  at  core  of 
the  modern  man  has  had  one  long  tri- 
umphant demonstration.  Take  that 
wonderful  little  story  of  a certain  British 
superintendent  of  the  pumping-station 
at  some  oil-wells  in  Mesopotamia.  A 
valve  in  the  ^ oil-pipe  had  split,  and  a 
fountain  of  oil  was  being  thrown  up  on 
all  sides;  while,  thirty  yards  off  and 
nothing  between,  the  furnaces  were  in. 
full  blast.  To  prevent  a terrible  confla- 
gration and  great  losti  of  life,  and  save 
the  oil-wells,  it  was  necessary  to  turn  off 
the  furnaces.  To  do  that  meant  dashing 
through  the  oil  spray  and  arriving  satu- 
rated at  the  furnaces.  The  superin- 
tendent, without  a moment’s  hesitation, 
sprang  through  the  oil  spray,  turned  off 
tne  furnaces,  and  di^.  Modem  man 
has  been  doing  things  like!that  all  through 
this  war. 

We  Britons  are  an  insular  people, 
ignorant,  for  the  most  part,  of  anything 
outside  our  own  empire;  and  it  has 
struck  me  as  a rather  wonderful  tribute 
to  America  that  one  could  go  the  length 
of  Britain  and  find  hardly  a creature 
who  was  not  confident  that  Americans 
will  display  the  same  endurance,  bra- 
very, and  unselfishness  that  we  have  seen 
displayed  by  our  own  men  all  these 
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years.  Instinctively,  we  know  and  feel 
It.  There  is  something  proud  in  Amer- 
icans as  in  ourselves,  something  unde- 
feated and  undefeatable.  It  comes  of 
our  common  cult  of  freedom  and  of  the 
individual  conscience,  and  in  both  our 
countries  is  a growing,  not  a withering, 
quality. 

When  you  come  to  think  of' it,  this 
modem  man  is  a very  new  and  marvel- 
ous creature.  Without  realizing  it  we 
have  evolved  a fresh  species  of  stoic, 
even  more  stoical  and  broader  (because 
less  self-conscious)  than  were  the  ancient 
stoics.  He  has  cut  loose  from  leading- 
strings  and  stands  on  his  own  feet.  The 
modern  man’s  religion  is  to  take  what 
comes  without  flinching  or  complaint,  as 
part  of  the  day’s  work  which  an  unknow- 
able God,  Providence,  Creative  Princi- 
ple, or  whatever  it  be  called,  has  ap- 
pointed. Far  from  inclining  to  believe 
in  the  new,  personal,  elder-brotherly 
God  of  Mr.  Wells,  my  observation  tells 
me  that  modern  man  at  large  has  turned 
his  face  quite  the  other  way,  toward  the 
confronting  of  life  and  death  without  aid 
from  fetiches,  be  they  cloaked  never  so 
adroitly  in  turned  garments.  By  cour- 
age and  kindness  modem  man  exists, 
warmed  by  the  glow  of  the  great  human 
fellowship,  content  to  know  that  the 
mystery  of  his  being  is  unknowable,  and 
that  if  he  does  not  help  himself,  and  help 
his  fellows,  he  cannot  find  the  peace 
within  which  satisfies.  To  do  his  bit, 
and  to  be  kind!  It  is  by  that  creed 
rather  than  by  any  mysticism  that  the 
modern  man  finds  the  salvation  of  his 
soul.  His  religion  is  to  be  a common, 
or  garden,  hero,. without  thinking  any- 
thing of  it.  Instead  of  giving  our  men 
the  Victoria  Cross,  or  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Order,  we  should  make  them 
bishops.  For,  of  a truth,  this  is  the  age 
of  conduct,  and  these  have  proved  them- 
selves past-masters  in  the  bed-rock  vir- 
tues. Does  not  the  only  real  spiritual 
warmth,  not  tinged  by  Pharisaism, 
egotism,  or  cowardice,  come  from  the 
feeling  of  doing  your  work  well  and 
helping  others?  Is  not  the  rest  all 
embroidery,  luxury,  pastime,  pleasant 
sound,  and  incense?  The  modern  man, 
take  him  in  the  large,  does  not  believe  in 
salvation  to  beat  of  drum,  or  that  by 
leaning  up  against  another  person,  how- 
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ever  idolized  and  mystical,  he  can  gain 
support.  He  is  a realist  with  too  deep 
a sense  perhaps  of  the  romantic  mystery 
which  surrounds  existence  to  pry  into  it. 
The  modern  man,  like  modern  civiliza- 
tion, is  the  creature  of  west  and  north,  of 
atmospheres,  climates,  manners  of  life, 
which  foster  neither  inertia,  reverence, 
nor  mystic  meditation.  He  is  essentially 
the  man  of  action,  and  in  ideal  action  finds 
his  only  true  comfort.  No  attempts  to 
discover  for  him  new  gods  and  symbols 
will  divert  him  from  the  path  made  for 
him  by  Nature  and  the  whole  trend  of 
his  existence.  I am  sure  that  padres  at 
the  front  in  France  and  Flanders  see 
that  the  men  whose  souls  they  are  sup- 
posed to  tend  are  living  the  highest  form 
of  religion;  that,  in  their  courage, 
their  unselhsh  humanity,  their  endur- 
ance without  whimper  of  things  worse 
than  death,  they  have  gone  beyond  all 
pulpit  and  death-bed  teachings.  And 
who  are  these  men?  Just  all  the  early 
manhood  of  the  race,  just  modem  man 
as  he  was*before  the  war  began  and  will 
be  when  the  war  is  over. 

The  modem  world,  of  which  Amer- 
icans are  perhaps  the  truest  types, 
stands  revealed,  from  beneath  all  its 
froth,  frippery,  and  vulgar  excrescences, 
sound  at  heart — a world  whose  implicit 
motto  is,  “The  good  of  all  humanity.** 
Herd-life,  which  is  its  characteristic, 
brings  many  evils,  has  many  dangers. 
To  preserve  a sane  mind  in  a healthy 
body  is  the  problem.  We  English- 
speaking  races  are  by  chance,  as  it  were, 
the  advance-guard  of  modem  man.  It 
will  be  for  us  to  find  the  answer  to  this 
problem.  Because  of  our  common  lan- 
guage, our  ties  of  blood  and  tradition, 
and  our  geographical  positions,  the  ac- 
tion and  reaction  between  us  is  such  that 
we  shall  only  find  it  if  we  work  together, 
in  -no  selfish  or  exclusive  spirit.  We 
want  the  betterment  not  only  of  Britain 
and  America,  but  of  the  whole  world, 
and  with  that  the  betterment  of  each 
man’s  lot. 

When  from  all  our  hearts  this  great 
weight  is  lifted;  when  no  longer  in  those 
fields  Death  sweeps  his  scythe,  and  our 
ears  at  last  are  free  from  the  rustling 
thereof — then  will  come  the  test  of  mag- 
nanimity in  all  countries.  Will  modem 

man  rise  to  the  ordering  of  a sane,  a free, 
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a generous  life?  This  earth  is  made  too 
subtly,  of  too  multiple  warp  and  woof, 
for  prophecy.  When  he  surveys  the 
world  around,  the  wondrous  things  that 
there  abound,  the  prophet  closes  foolish 
lips — besides,  have  not  writers,  as  the 
historian  says,  ‘'that  undeterminateness 
of  spirit  which  commonly  makes  literary 
men  of  ao  use  in  the  world  But  we 
^o  luiow  that  we  English-speaking  jpeo- 
•ples  will  go  to  the  adventure  of  peace 
with  something  of  the  same  purpose  and 
spirit  in  our  hearts,  with  something  of 
the  same  outlook. 

Our  world  is  fair  and  jneant  to  be 
enjoyed.  Who  dare  ^ront-this  world  of 
beauty  with  mean  views  ? There  is  jao 
darkness  but  what  the  ape  in  us  still 
makes;  and,  for  all  his  monkey  tricks* 
modem  man  is  at  heart  farther  from  the 
ope  tbam  man  has  ever  been. 

To  do  our  jobs  really  well,  and  to  be 
•brotherly  I If  in  Britain  and  America, 
in  all  the  En^ish-speaking  nations,  we 
xan -put  that  simple  faith  of  modem  man 
into  practice,  what  may  not  this  world 


of  ours  become?  Shall  the  highest  prod- 
uct of  creation  be  content  to  pass  his 
little  day  in  a house  like  unto  bedlam? 
When  the  present^great  task  in  which  we 
have  joined  hands  is  ended,  when  once 
more  from  the  shuttered  house  the  figure 
of  Peace  steps  forth  and  stands  in  the 
sun,  and  we  may  go  our  ways  again  in 
the  beauty  and  wonder  of  a new  mom- 
ii^  let  it  be  with  the  vow  in  our  hearts, 
“No  more  of  madness — neither  in  war 
Aor  peace!”  The  world  is  wide,  and 
Nature  bountiful  enough  for  aD,  if  we 
sane  minds  in  healthy  bodies. 

The  past  of  America  has  been  like  a 
fairy-tale;  her  present  is  an  epic,  her 
future  may  well  become  a l^end  of  in- 
spiration and  guidance  to  us  of  the  Old 
World. 

Each  of  us  loves  his  own  country  best, 
be  it  a little  land  or  the  greatest^  on 
earth;  but  jealousy  is  the  dark  thin^ 
the  creeping  poison.  Where  there  is 
true  greatness,  let  -us  acclaim  it;  where 
there  is  true  worth,  let  us  prize  it  as  if 
it  were  our  own. 
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He  followed  the  curve  of  the  sunrise 
Till  he  came  to  the  gap  of  the  hill, 
Where  the  golden  track  to  the  morning 
Beckoned,  very  still. 

And  over  that  ancient  pathway. 

In  a mist  of  flooding  foam. 

He  met  the  star-eyed  shepherd 
Bringing  his  slow  flock  home. 

Up  through  the  gates  of  magic 
They  drifted,  one  by  one. 

As  the  little  white  clouds  on  the  hillside 
Drifted  before  the  sim. 

Softly,  before  their  shepherd, 

Thw  paced  down  the  grassy  rim, 

And  the  golden  track  to  the  morning 
Was  no  longer  the  way  for  him. 
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AST  fall  I revisited 
Arizona  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years. 
My  ultimate  destina- 
tion lay  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  miles 
_ _ south  of  the  railroad. 

As  I stepped  off  the  Pullman  I drew  deep 
the  crisp,  thin  air;  I looked  across  im- 
measurable distance  to  tiny,  brittle, 
gilded  buttes;  I glanced  up  and  down  a 
ramshackle  row  of  wooden  buildings 
with  crazy  wooden  awnings,  and  I sighed 
contentedly.  Same  good  old  Arizona. 

The  Overland  pulled  out,  flirting  its 
tail  at  me  contemptuously.  A small 
battered-looking  car,  grayed  and  caked 
with  white  alkali  dust,  glided  alongside, 
and  from  under  its  swaying  and  dis- 
reputable top  emerged  some  one  I knew 
— not  individually,  but  by  many  camp- 
fires of  the  past  I had  foregathered  with 
him  and  his  kind.  Same  old  Arizona,  I 
repeated  to  myself. 

This  person  bore  down  upon  me  and 

fently  extracted  my  bag  from  my  grasp. 

le  stood  about  six  feet  three;  his  face 
was  long  and  brown  and  grave;  his  fig- 
ure was  spare  and  strong.  Atop  his  head 
he  wore  the  sacred  Arizona  high-crowned 
hat,  around  his  neck  a bright  bandana; 
no  coat,  but  an  unbuttoned  vest;  skinny 
trousers  and  boots.  Save  for  lack  of 
spurs  and  chaps  and  revolver  he  might 
have  been  a moving-picture  cowboy. 
The  spurs  alone  were  lacking  from  the 
picture  of  a real  one. 

He  deposited  my  bag  in  the  tonneau, 
urged  me  into  the  front  seat,  and 
crowded  himself  behind  the  wheel.  The 
effect  was  that  of  a grown-up  in  a go- 
cart.  This  particular  brand  of  tin  car 
had  not  been  built  for  this  particular 
size  of  man.  His  knees  were  hunched 
up  on  both  sides  of  the  steering  column; 
his  huge  brown  hands  grasped  most 
competently  that  toy-like  wheel.  The 
peak  of  his  sombrero  missed  the  wrinkled 
top  only  because  he  sat  on  his  spine.  I 
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reflected  that  he  must  have  been  drafted 
into  this  job  and  I admired  his  courage 
in  undertaking  to  double  up  like  that  for 
even  a short  journey. 

“Roads  good.^”  I asked  the  usual 
question  as  I slammed  shut  the  door. 

“Fair,  suh,”  he  replied,  soberly. 

“What  time  should  we  get  in?”  I 
inquired. 

“’Long  ’bout  six  o’clock,  suh,”  he 
informed  me. 

It  was  then  eight  in  the  morning — one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles — ^ten 
hours.  Roads  good,  eh?  . . . hum! 

He  touched  the  starter.  The  motor 
exploded  with  a bang.  We  moved. 

1 looked  her  over.  On  the  running- 
board  were  strapped  two  big  galvanized 
tanks  of  water.  It  was  almost  distress- 
ingly evident  that  the  muffler  had  either 
been  lost  or  thrown  away.  But  she  was 
hitting  on  all  four.  I glanced  at  the 
speedometer  dial.  It  registered  the 
astonishing  total  of  29,250  miles. 

We  swung  out  the  end  of  the  main 
street  and  sailed  down  a road  that  van- 
ished in  the  endless  gentle  slope  of  a 
“sink.”  Beyond  the  “ sink ” the  land  rose 
again,  gently,  to  gain  the  height  of  the 
eyes  at  some  mesas.  I know  well  that 
sort  of  country.  One  journeyed  for  the 
whole  day,  and  the  mesas  stayed  where 
they  were;  and  in  between  were  suc- 
cessively vast  stretches  of  mesquite,  or 
alkali,  or  lava  outcrops,  or  sacatone  bot- 
toms. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  my  friend’s 
ideas  of  driving  probably  coincided  with 
his  ideas  of  going  up  a mountain.  When 
a mounted  cowboy  climbs  a hill  he  does 
not  believe  in  fussing  with  such  non- 
sense as  grades;  he  goes  straight  up. 
Similarly,  this  man  evidently  considers 
that,  as  roads  were  made  for  travel  and 
distance  for  annihilation,  one  should 
turn  on  full  speed  and  get  there.  Not 
one  hair’s  breadth  did  he  deign  to 
swerve  for  chuck-hole  or  stone;  not  one 
fractional  mile  per  hour  did  he  check  for 
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ick  them  headMjh  mwseJ  three  days  since  I gtjt  hcte^and 
ipen  in  out  ««ayv  r.hat’«  about  a year  ^ 

>f  leisure  for  the  He  aps we, t*d  p\y  t|wesrif^ns  briefly,  v 
unieering  tif»rbih|{.  He  had  neve^^ 

The  speedometer  any  troutde  Wfith  th  he  had  never 

■.:&  29,2(30.  I al-  broken  a ^ 

:>f  a pt>ssibte  late  once  or  wicej;  sixteen 

tch.  actual  niiles  to  ihev^  If  I vcere  to 

The  driver  ad-  name  the  car  | should  have  to  write 
le  the  tull  i:weep  ’‘advt,"  a.fter  tfViS  -article  to  Jtccp  within 
i with  his  knees,  the  law.  I rcscdved  to  get  one.;  We 
nakib§s.'^  The  chvigged  persistently  along  on  high  gear, 
rfioued  to  hit  on  thoiigh  Mwbeye  second  wotrld  have  been 
d pislnful  sgcces-  better. 

rhunding  lik»  ^ Presently  we  stopped  and  her  a 
itised  ithcady  she  drink.  She  ivas. boiling  like  a tea-kett|e, 
ami  were  und  sb® 

tliC  otht't  side.^  . *‘'1  hey  all  d<>  tij*'  said  l5ill,  Of  cfjurse 
lotrked  perfectly-  hb!:  haitie  cva«  Bill.  Especially  the,  big 
?w  different.  , High  altitude.  Going  sb>w 

sb(X»tr’^  said  the  with  vopt  thnxwle  wide  open.  You’re 
arCttc,-  “That’s  all  light  if  g,ot  plenty  water.  If  not. 
Her.  It’s  ptuniib  wdryytben  ketch  i.oiw"  and  use  the  milk, 
hv  \'tKtir,aelf.  A^  4(fov  ,«r  yy^uTl  pit  all  cloeped  up 

' ^V ' w ' 

and  proceeded. 

me.  This  otitfit  The  al/Kif  desert  whose  terror,  whose 
beauty^  whose  wonder,  who, seallotew-as 
riable,  bat  rbat^s  the  avte  of  iirhnire.  space,  that  could  be 
^ in  toil  aiui  hnttibletiess, 

e chis  tilf— ^j.s  3 had  been  .contracted  by  a thiiig  that 
..-  m»w:said  29,2Ac.,  , ■ 

’’.At  thi.s  rate  we’ll  get  there  before 
J get  cramped r*  .hx  jf chick,”  i remarked,  bopefiillv. 

^ ; ’‘klh,  tills  is  County  Idigh way!”  said 
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As  we  crawled  along,  still  on  high 
gear  — that  tin  car  certainly  pulled 
strongly — a horseman  emerged  from  a 
fold  in  the  hills.  He  was  riding  a sweat- 
covered,  mettlesome  black,  with  a rolling 
eye.  His  own  eye  was  bitter,  and  like- 
wise the  other  features  of  his  face.  After 
trying  in  vain  to  get  the  frantic  animal 
within  twenty  feet  of  our  mitrailleuse^  he 
gave  it  up. 

“Got  anything  for  me?”  he  shrieked 
at  Bill. 

Bill  leisurely  turned  off  the  switch, 
draped  his  long  legs  over  the  side  of  the 
car,  and  produced  his  “makings.” 

“Nothing,  Jim.  Expaicting  of  any- 
thing?” 

“Sent  for  a new  grass  rope.  How’s 
feed  down  Mogallon  way?” 

“ Fair.  That  a bronco  you’re  riding?” 

“Just  backed  him  three  days  ago.” 

Amount  to  anything?” 

“That,”  said  Jim,  with  an  extraor- 
dinary bitterness,  “is  already  a gaited 
boss.  He  has  fo’  gaits  now.” 

“Four  gaits,”  repeated  Bill,  incredu- 
lously. “I’m  in  the  stink-wagon  busi- 
ness. I ain’t  aiming  to  buy  no  bosses. 
\^at  four  gaits  you  claim  he’s  got?” 

“Start,  stumble,  fall  down,  and  git 
up,”  said  Jim. 

Shortly  after  this  joyous  rencontre  we 
copped  the  rise,  and,  looking  back,  could 
/ealize  the  grade  we  had  been  ascending. 

The  road  led  white  and  straight  as  an 
arrow  to  dwindle  in  perspective  to  a 
mere  thread.  The  little  car  leaped  for- 
ward on  the  invisible  down-grade. 
Again  I anchored  myself  to  one  of  the 
top  supports.  A long,  rangy  fowl  hap- 
ened  into  the  road  just  ahead  of  us, 
ut  immediately  flopped  clumsily  to  one 
side  in  the  brush,  half  afoot,  half  awing, 
like  a stampeded  hen. 

“Road  runner,”  said  Bill,  with  a short 
laugh.  “Remember  how  they  used  to 
rack  along  in  front  of  a boss  for  miles? — 
keeping  just  ahead? — lettin’  out  a link 
when  you  spurred  up? 
fowl!  They  got  over  t 
ahead  of  gasolene.” 

In  the  white  alkaline  road  lay  one 
lone  pyramidal  rock.  It  was  about  the 
size  of  one’s  two  fists,  and  all  its  edges 
and  corners  were  sharp.  Probably 
twenty  miles  of  clear  space  lay  on  either 
flank  of  that  rock.  Nevertheless,  our 
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right  front  wheel  hit  it  square  in  the 
middle.  The  car  leaped  straight  up,  the 
rock  popped  sidewise,  and  the  tire  went 
off  with  a mighty  bang.  Bill  put  on  the 
brakes,  deliberately  uncoiled  himself, 
and  descended. 

“Seems  like  tires  don’t  last  no  time 
at  all  in  this  country,”  he  remarked, 
sadly.  He  walked  around  the  car  and 
began  to  examine  the  four  wrecks  he 
carried  as  “spares.”  After  some  inspec- 
tion of  their  respective  merits,  he  se- 
lected one.  “I  just  somehow  kain’t  git 
over  the  notion  she  ought  to  sidestep 
them  little  rocks  and  holes  of  her  own 
accord,”  he  exclaimed.  “A  boss  is  a 
plumb  narrow-minded  critter,  but  he 
knows  enough  for  that.” 

While  he  changed  the  tire — ^which  in- 
cidentally involved  patching  one  of  half 
a dozen  over-worn  tubes — 1 looked  her 
over  more  in  detail.  The  customary 
frame,  strut  rods,  and  torsion  rods  had 
b^n  supplemented  by  the  most  extraor- 
dinary criss-cross  of  angle-iron  braces  it 
has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  behold. 
They  ran  from  anywhere  to  everywhere 
beneath  that  car.  I began  to  compre- 
hend her  cohesiveness. 

“Jim  Coles,  blacksmith  at  the  O.  T., 
puts  theni  braces  in  all  our  cars,”  ex- 
plained Bill.  “He’s  got  her  down  to  a 
system.” 

The  repair  finished  and  the  radiator 
refilled,  we  resumed  the  journey.  It  was 
now  just  eleven  o’clock.  The  odometer 
reading  was  29,276.  The  temperature 
was  well  up  toward  100  degrees.  But 
beneath  the  disreputable  top,  and  while 
in  motion,  the  heat  was  not  noticeable. 

The  noon  mirages  were  taking  shape, 
throwing  stately  and  slow  their  vast  illu- 
sions across  the  horizon.  That  in  the  old 
days  was  the  deliberate  fashion  the  desert 
had  of  searing  men’ssouls  with  her  majes- 
ty. Slowly,  slowly,  the  changes  melted  one 
into  the  other;  massively,  deliberately, 
the  face  of  the  world  was  altered,  so  that 
at  least  the  poor  plodding  human  being, 
hot,  dry,  blinded,  thirsty,  felt  himself  a 
nothing  in  the  presence  of  eternities. 
Well  I knew  that  old  spell  of  the  desert. 
But  now!  Honestly,  after  a few  minutes 
I began  to  feel  sorry  for  the  poor  old 
desert!  Its  spells  didn’t  work  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  didn't  give  them 
time!  We  charged  down  on  its  phantom 
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takes  and  disproved  them  and  forgot  side,  the:  Gtat^rat  Si, ore,  which a,  fair 

them.  We  broke  right  in  on  the  digni-  divieioiv  ; ; ; ; ' r,, 

tied  and  dcliberafe  scene^sbifting  of  Bill  \ ^ 0 

mountains  and  isferoj,  showed  them  up 

lot  the  brlttJe,  dry  hills  they  were,  and  pitab)y/^A - 

left  them  behind.  It  was  pidfiUf . Jt,  , . 

wa.s  as  though  a reve^d  tragi^iaih  ; hi^r  hut  rieverth^es^^^sfdppetl  4^^ 
should  oyernigbl  find  that  his.yogue  had  •,  <<viied. : That;  udhehftV ;pK0oh<iemi^ 
departed;  that  he  was  no  hrngfcf  '*  getting-  : had  escaped  my , mgrruiry,;  i old 

over*’;  that  an  irrevereot  upstart,  breaks  days  li  uted  ffi  shut  my 
itig  in  on  his  mo&t  sonorous  periodsi.  was  my  ^oyl  intti?  What, , f the, 

getting  laughs,  with  slang;  futuiey  isaw  Anahn^i  ehshati^ 

In  the  shallow  crease  hiils  a ih’mv  in  the.  )ast-~v\tt-^itfhV  tlw 

met  of  white,  soon  changed  r«  evident  test  .of  the  worlil,  ihcliidihg 
houses.  We  drew  ihfo  a w waukee,  bore  down  nil  the 

desert  town.  banners  nf  PnihihitioH^  v '^^^  much  hh 

it  was  typical:  Thiiry  the.  pfopUccy.  I vniced  a thought;''’ ; ' ■ 

railroad,  a distrihutah^'  for , the  "’There  must  he  aii  . awful  (pti  pTwld*-: 

cattle  fefoad  huildings  timer-s  died  this  stirmgv  eiVtv 

with  p^^d:Viuihunfed:;faeeky-;4;4ydoden  ■ them  i^fF^shfUt- 
house  .Billygfunted;:  / 

adobe 

-stririgs  ■ ;:;igo0d>''4a''’^i:h 

the  wooden  hodtnngsi.W’aa.'l^^hklBd;;  /k-arher..  :'g'rotind..::eedFHyyhs»4#y^c 

eral  SUue  ; and  aiiothe.ty%ynta&  - all  suits  id  41uiig>.^^ 

taine-d  a harher-shi:(p  '^nd  ■ ^ 'jud  .^Kefyey 

cotnhtned.  The  third-  harped 

uhntGupivd.  The  fourth  Hi(4  tkWh  piWy;"  j^oyi^fops 

ItverV'Stahle,  but  w'a.s  miwa  gatage.  , Siyi 

saddle-horses  and  huMy  foc^yjhatnt^^  tkdymar  a 
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glass  cubbyhole  with  a desk  inside.  All 
this  was  customary,  right,  and  proper. 
But  I noticed  also  a glass  case  with  spark 
plugs  and  accessories,  a rack  full  of  tires, 
and  a barrel  of  lubricating  oil.  I did 
not  notice  any  body  polish.  At  the  front 
door  stood  a waste-paper  basket  whose 
purport  I understood  not  at  all; 

Bill  led  me  at  once  past  two  or  three 
lounging  cow-persons  to  the  cubbyhole, 
where  arose  a typical  old-timer. 

“Meet  Mr.  Billings,”  he  said  to  me. 

The  old-timer  grasped^^me  firmly  by 
the  right  hand  and  held  tight  while  he 
demanded,  as  usual,  “What  name?” 
We  informed  him  together.  He  allowed 
he  was  pleased.  I allowed  the  same. 

“ I want  to  buy  a yard  of  calico,”  said 
Bill. 

The  old-timer  reached  beneath  the 
counter  and  produced  a strip  of  cloth. 
It  was  already  cut,  and  looked  to  be 
about  a yard  long.  Also  it  showed  the 
marks  of  loving  but  brutal  and  soiled 
ands. 

“Wrap  it  up?”  inquired  Mr.  Billings. 

“Nope,”  said  Bill,  and  handed  out 
three  silver  dollars.  Evidently  calico 
was  high  in  these  parts.  We  turned 
away. 

“By  the  way,  Bill,”  Mr.  Billings 
called  after  us,  “I  got  a little  present 
here  for  you.  Some  friends  sent  her  in 
to  me  the  other  day.  Let  me  know 
what  you  think  of  it.” 

We  turned.  Mr.  Billings  held  in  his 
hand  a sealed  quart  bottle  with  a 
familiar  and  famous  label. 

“Why,  that’s  kind  of  you,”  said  Bill, 
gravely.  He  took  the  proffered  bottle, 
turned  it  upside  down,  glanced  at  the 
bottom,  and  handed  it  back.  “But  I 
don’t  believe  I’d  wish  for  none  of  that 
particular  breed.  It  never  did  agree 
with  my  stummick.” 

Without  a flicker  of  the  eye  the  store- 
keeper produced  a second  sealed  bottle, 
identical  in  appearance  and  label  with 
the  first. 

“Try  it,”  he  urged.  “Here’s  one  from 
a different  case.  Some  of  these  yere 
vintages  is  better  than  others.” 

“So  I’ve  noticed,”  replied  Bill,  dryly. 
He  glanced  at  the  bottom  and  slipped  it 
into  his  pocket. 

We  went  out.  As  we  passed  the  door 
Bill,  unobserved,  dropped  into  the  here- 


tofore unexplained  waste-basket  the 
yard  of  calico  he  had  just  purchased. 

“Don’t  believe  I like  the  pattern  for 
my  boudoir,”  he.  told  me,  gravely. 

We  clambered  aboard  and  shot  our 
derisive  exhaust  at  the  diminishing 
town. 

“I  thought  Arizona  was  a dr>'  State,” 
I ventured. 

“She  is.  You  cain’t  sell  a drop.  But 
you  can  keep  stuff  for  personal  use. 
There  ain’t  nothing  more  personal  than 
givin’  it  away  to  your  friends.” 

“The  price  of  calico  is  high  down 
here.” 

And  goin’  up,”  agreed  Bill,  gloomily. 

He  drove  ten  miles  in  silence  while  I, 
knowing  my  type,  waited. 

“That  old  Billings  ought  to  be  drug 
out  and  buried,”  he  remarked  at  last. 
“We  rode  together  on  the  Chiricahua 
range.  He  ought  to  know  better  than 
to  try  to  put  it  onto  me.” 

“How  so?”  said  I. 

“You  saw  that  first  bottle?  Just 
plain  forty-rod  dog  poison — and  me 
payin’  three  good  round  dollars!” 

“For  calico,”  I reminded. 

“Shore.  That’s  why  he  done  it.  He 
had  me — if  I hadn’t  called  him.” 

“But  that  first  bottle  was  identically 
the  same  as  the  one  you  have  in  your 
pocket,”  I stated. 

“Shore.?” 

“Why,  yes — ^at  least — That  is,  the 
bottle  and  label  were  the  same,  and  I 
particularly  noticed  the  cork  seal  looked 
intact.” 

“It  was,”  agreed  Bill.  “That  cap 
hadn’t  never  been  disturbed.  You’re 
right.” 

“Then  what  objection — ” 

“It’s  one  of  them  wonders  of  modem 
science  that  spoils  the  simple  life  next  to 
Nature’s  heart,”  said  Bill,  unexpectedly. 
“You  hitch  a big  hollow  needle  onto  an 
electric-light  current.  When  she  gets 
hot  enough  you  punch  a hole  with  her 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Then  you 
throw  the  switch  and  let  the  needle  cool 
off.  When  she’s  cool  you  pour  out  the 
real  thing  for  your  own  use — mebbe. 
Then  you  stick  in  your  forty-cent  a 
gallon  squirrel  poison.  Heat  up  your 
needle  again.  Draw  her  out  very  slow 
so  the  glass  will  close  up  behind  her. 
Simple,  neat,  effective,  honest  enough 
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a strap  around  the  rear  spring  and 
cinched  on  it  until  the  car  body,  the 
block,  and  the  axle  made  one  solid  mass. 
In  other  words,  the  spring  action  was 
entirely  eliminated.  He  did  the  same 
thing  on  the  other  side. 

“Climb  in,”  said  he. 

We  went  into  low  and  slid  down  the 
steep  clay  bank  into  the  waiting  sand. 
To  me  it  was  like  a plunge  into  ice-water. 
Bill  stepped  on  her.  We  plowed  out 
into  trouble.  The  steering  wheel  bucked 
and  jerked  vainly  against  Bill's  huge 
hands;  we  swayed  like  a moving-picture 
comic;  but  we  forged  steadily  ahead. 
Not  once  did  we  falter.  Our  wheels 
gripped  continuously.  When  we  pulled 
out  on  the  other  bank  I exhaled  as 
though  I,  too,  had  lost  my  muffler.  I 
believe  I had  held  my  breath  the  whole 
way  across.  Bill  removed  the  blocks  and 
gave  her  more  water.  Still  in  low,  we 
climbed  out  of  the  malpais. 

It  was  now  after  two  o’clock.  I was 
becoming  humble-minded.  Six  o’clock 
looked  good  enough  to  me  now. 

One  thing  was  greatly  encouraging. 
As  we  rose  again  to  the  main  level  of  the 
country  I recognized  over  the  horizon  a 
certain  humped  mountain.  Often  in  the 
“ good  old  days  ” I had  approached  this 
mountain  from  the  south.  Beneath  its 
flanks  lay  my  friend’s  ranch,  our  destina- 
tion. Five  hours  earlier  in  my  experi- 
ence its  distance  would  have  appalled 
'me;  but  my  standards  had  changed. 
Nevertheless  it  seemed  far  enough  away. 
I was  getting  physically  tired.  There  is 
a heap  of  exercise  in  many  occupations, 
such  as  digging  sewers  and  cutting  wood 
and  shopping  with  a woman,  but  driving 
in  smal  Arizona  motor-cars  need  give 
none  of  these  occupations  any  odds. 
And  of  late  years  I have  been  accustom- 
ing myself  to  three  meals  a day. 

For  this  reason  there  seems  no  excuse 
for  detailing  the  next  three  hours.  From 
three  o’clock  until  sunset  the  mirages 
slowly  fade  away  into  the  many-tinted 
veils  of  evening.  I know  that  because 
I’ve  seen  it;  but  never  would  I know  it 
while  an  inmate  of  a gasolene  madhouse. 
We  carried  our  own  egg-shaped  aura 
constantly  with  us,  on  the  invisible  walls 
of  which  the  subtle  and  austere  influ- 
ences of  the  desert  beat  in  vain.  That 
aura  was  composed  of  speed,  bumps, 
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dust,  profane  noise,  and  an  extreme, 
exotic  busyness.  It  might  be  that  in  a 
docile,  tame,  expensive,  purring  auto- 
mobile, garnished  with  a sane  and  bid- 
dable driver,  one  might  see  the  desert 
as  it  is;  I don’t  know  whether  such  a 
combination  exists.  But  me — I may  be 
an  old  fogy  and  a victim  of  that  “good 
old  days  ” stuff,  but  I cherish  a sneaking 
idea  that  perhaps  you  have  to  buy  some 
of  these  things  at  the  cost  of  the  afore- 
mentioned thirst,  heat,  weariness,  and 
the  slow  passing  of  long  hours.  Still,  an 
Assyrian  brick  in  the  British  Museum 
is  inscribed  by  a father  and  his  son  away 
at  school  with  a lament  over  the  passing 
of  the  “good  old  days”! 

At  any  rate  we  drew  into  Spring 
Creek  at  five  o’clock,  shooting  at  every 
jump.  My  friend’s  ranch  was  only  six 
miles  farther.  This  was  home  for  Bill, 
and  we  were  soon  surrounded  by  numer- 
ous acquaintances.  He  had  letters  and 
packages  for  many  of  them;  and  detailed 
Items  of  local  news.  To  us  shortly  came 
a cowboy  who  had  evidently  bought  all 
the  calico  he  could  carry.  This  person 
was  also  long  and  lean  and  brown — 
hard  bitten,  bedecked  with  worn  brown 
leather  chaps,  and  wearing  a gun.  The 
latter  he  unbuckled  and  cast  from  him 
with  great  scorn. 

“And  I don’t  need  no  gun  to  do  it, 
neither!”  he  stated,  as  though  conclud- 
ing a long  conversation. 

“Shore  not.  Slim,”  agreed  one  of  the 
group,  promptly  annexing  the  artillery. 

^‘To  do  whatr 

“Kill  that  Beck,”  said  Slim,  owlishly. 

“I  can  do  it;  and  I can  do  it  with  my 
bare  hands  b’  God!” 

He  walked  steadily  enough  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  General  Store  across  the 
dusty  square.  No  one  paid  any  further 
attention  to  his  movements.  The  man 
who  had  picked  up  the  gun  belt  buckled 
it  around  his  own  waist.  Bill  refilled  the 
ever-thirsty  radiator,  peered  at  his  gaso- 
lene gauge,  leisurely  turned  down  a few 
grease-cups.  Ten  minutes  passed.  We 
were  about  ready  to  start. 

Back  across  the  square  drifted  a 
strange  figure.  With  difficulty  we  recog- 
nized it  as  the  erstwhile  Slim.  He  had 
no  hat.  His  hair  stuck  out  in  all  direc- 
tions. One  eye  was  puffing  shut,  blood 
oozed  from  a cut  in  his  forehead  and 
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dripped  from  his  damaged  nose.  One 
shirt  sleeve  had  been  half  torn  from  its 
parent  at  the  shoulder.  But,  most 
curious  of  all.  Slim’s  face  was  evenly 
marked  by  a perpendicular  series  of  long 
red  scratches  as  though  he  had  been 
dragged  from  stem  to  stern  along  a par- 
ticularly abrasive  gravel  walk.  Slim 
seemed  quite  calm. 

His  approach  was  made  in  a somewhat 
strained  silence.  At  length  there  spoke 
a dry,  sardonic  voice. 

“Well,”  said  it,  “did  you  kill  Beck?” 

“Naw!”  replied  Slim’s  remains,  dis- 
gustedly, “the  son  of  a gun  w^ouldn’t 
fight!” 


We  reached  my  friend’s  ranch  just 
about  dusk.  He  met  me  at  the  yard 
gate. 

“Well!”  he  said,  heartily,  “I’m  glad 
you’re  here!  Not  much  like  the  old 
davs,  is  it.^” 

I agreed  with  him. 

“ Journey  out  is  dull  and  uninteresting 
now%  But  compared  to  the  way  we  used 
to  do  if,  it  is  a cinch,  lust  sit  still  and  ’ 
roll  along.”  ' ; 

I disagreed  with  him — mentally.  | 

“The  old  order  has  changed,”  said 
he. 

“ Yes,”  I agreed,  “ now  it’s  one  yard 
of  calico,” 
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f.HE  fate  of  nations  at 
twar  often  hanes  by  a 
slender  thread.  In  near- 
ly all  cases  this  thread 
is  timely  military  infor- 
‘.mation.  If  the  sacred 

rgeese  of  the  Temple  of 

Juno  had  not  cackled  in  time  the  Capitol 
at  Rome  might  have  been  taken  by  the 
Gauls — ^would  have  been  taken,  if  the 
legend  is  to  be  relied  upon. 

Since  then  twenty-six  hundred  years 
have  elapsed,  and  one  might  think  that 
the  goose  as  the  purveyor  of  military 
information  was  a thing  of  the  past.  So 
far  as  I know  it  is,  and  still  in  the  pres- 
ent war  there  came  to  my  notice,  at 
first  hand,  a case  in  which  other  mem- 
bers of  the  feathered  tribe,  ducks  and 
drakes,  served  the  same  high  purpose. 
I refer  to  the  ducks  of  Mitrovic. 

Mitrovic  lies  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Sava,  in  Slavonia.  On  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  Serb- 
ian, lies  Mitrovica.  Both  places  are 
important  strategical  bases. 

The  Sava  is  a broad  sheet  of  water 
at  this  point,  and  up  to  the  middle  of 
November,  1914,  neither  Serb,  nor 
Austro-Hungarian  had  been  able  to 
gain  foothold  on  the  other’s  bank. 
Though  the  Austro-Hungarians  made 
many  attempts  to  cross  the  river  in 
sufficient  force,  they  always  found 
that  the  Serbs  were  well  informed  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  forces  they  had  to 
checkmate.  No  matter  what  the  Aus- 
trian commander  might  do,  he  would 
find  that  the  Serbs  had  anticipated  him. 
If  he  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  river 
to  the  west  of  Mitrovic,  the  Serbs  were 
sure  to  be  there  en  masse.  Several  at- 
tempts to-  cross  the  Sava  opposite  Sabacs 
were  frustrated  in  a like  manner. 

It  was  plain  that  spies  were  at  work. 

This  was  no  startling  discovery,  by 
the  way.  Many  of  the  Slavonians  sym- 
^^L..  cxxxvT^f 


Eathized  with  the  Serbs.  Jugo-Slavism 
ad  ripened  to  that  extent  anyway. 
Many  arrests  were  niade  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Mitrovic  and  the  villages 
up  and  down  the  river. 

But  that  did  not  seem  to  improve 
matters,  as  General  Potiorek  found  out 
on  several  occasions.  The  river  bank 
was  carefully  patrolled.  No  boat  was 
ever  seen  to  cross  the  Sava,  and  nobody 
seemed  to  fish  for  bottles  which  might 
have  contained  the  information.  No 
trace  of  heliograph,  semaphores,  wire, 
signal  lantern,  and  the  like  was  ever 
found.  The  case  seemed  hopeless. 

But  one  day  an  Austrian  officer,  a little 
shrewder  than  the  rest,  noticed  that 
there  were  ducks  on  the  river  near  the 
western  outskirts  of  Mitrovic.  There 
was  a shallow  place  in  the  water  nearby, 
and  to  this  the  birds  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  in  search  for  food. 

It  would  have  been  a simple  matter 
to  order  the  ducks  off  the  river.  But 
the  Austrians  had  lost  so  much  time  by 
now  that  a few  days  did  not  matter. 

It  seemed  more  important  to  find  out 
whether  the  ducks  served  any  particular 
purpose  aside  from  their  usual  one. 

“They  did,”  said  the  base  commander 
of  Mitrovic,  as  we  discussed  the  case. 

“We  watched  the  owner  of  the  ducks, 
and  soon  learned  what  he  was  about. 

The  first  thing  we  noticed  was  that  he* 
never  let  the  oirds  go  on  the  water  at 
the  same  time  of  day.  That  was  un- 
usual. Generally  ducks  are  left  to  roam 
as  they  will.  They  go  out  on  the  water 
at  daybreak,  ‘if  not  restrained,  and  re- 
turn to  their  pen  late  in  the  afternoon. 

“ But  these  ducks  made  for  their  feed- 
ing-ground always  on  the  hour.  Some- 
times that  would  be  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, then  it  might  be  nine,  or  again  they 
might  not  appear  until  two  in  the  after- 
noon. We  learned  that  the  man  kept 
them  in  the  yard  when  he  didn’t  want 
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to  have  them  on  the  river,  and  that 
usually  he  did  not  allow  all  of  the  birds 
their  freedom.  We  also  ascertained  that 
he  bought  more  ducks — all  of  them 
white. 

“One  day  we  arrested  the  man,  and 
before  we  hanged  him  we  got  his  code. 
It  was  a most  elaborate  scheme,  con- 
sisting of  over  sixty  combinations.  When 
the  birds  on  the  feeding-place  were  all 
white  it  meant  that  as  many  of  our 
battalions  as  there  were  birds  had  ^one 
through  Mitrovic  in  a westerly  direction; 
when  there  was  one  colored  bird  among 
them  it  meant  that  so  many  battalions 
had  gone  east.  Battalions  going  north 
were  indicated  by  two  colored  birds, 
and  so  on.  In  all  cases  the  white  ducks 
indicated  the  number  of  departing  and 
arriving  battalions,  while  the  colored 
birds  indicated  the  route  direction. 

“A  Serbian  officer  stationed  on  the 
roof  of  the  custom-house  in  Mitrovica 
used  to  count  the  ducks  and  send  up 
a small  smoke  ball  when  he  had  under- 
stood. We  had  seen  the  man  there 
many  a time,  but  thought  him  an  ordi- 
nal^ observation  officer.” 

Thereafter  the  Austrians  began  to 
work  the  code.  The  Serbs  did  not  know 
that  their  agent  had  been  found  out,  and 
accepted  the  news  from  across  the  Sava 
as  bona  fide.  That  was  to  be  their  un- 
doing. One  day  the  Austrians  “ducked” 
across  the  river  that  all  of  their  troops 
had  gone  in  a westerly  direction,  when 
in  reality  they  had  been  taken  a few 
miles  toward  the  east  pf  Mitrovic. 
The  ducks  indicated  that  the  Austrians 
intended  to  attempt  a crossing  of  the 
Sava  between  Sabacs  and  Belgrade.  In 
reality  such  a crossing  had  been  planned 
to  take  place  at  the  apex  of  the  Machwa 
. triangle. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  news  coded  was 
contradictory.  It  had  been  “ducked” 
that  the  Austrian  battalions  had 
gone  west,  the  direction  in  which  the 
Machwa  lies,  and  to  this*  had  been  ap- 
pended the  “information”  that  the 
Austrians  proposed  to  cross  the  river 
east  of  Mitrovic. 

I questioned  the  officer  on  this. 

“That  was  done  to  Impress  the  Serbs,” 
he  laughed.  “The  agent  over  here- was 
a civilian,  who  could  know  what  battal- 
ions arrived  and  departed,  and  what 
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route  they  had  taken.  He  could  not 
know,  however,  what  the  plans  of  Gen- 
eral Potiorek  were.  We  kne\i[^  that  the 
Serbian  officer  would  take  the  second 
part  of  our  message  for  what  it  seemed 
worth  in  the  face  of  the  information 
that  our  battalions  had  gone  west.  He 
would  take  that  for  an  idle  rumor,  of 
course,  and  feel  sure  then  that  his  a^rat 
was  still  on  the  job.  Only  a civilian 
would  make  a blunder  of  that  sort. 

“And  the  thing  worked.  During  the 
following  night  the  Serbs  came  across 
the  Sava  a Tittle  east  of  here  and  ran 
into  the  arrangements  we  had  made  for 
their  reception.  Few  of  them  got  away. 
We  took  almost  two  thousand  prisoners. 
Incidentally  we  had  drawn  from  the 
Machwa  sufficient  enemy  troops  to  get 
our  own  men  across.  Our  campaign  into 
Serbia  got  a good  start  in  that  manner.” 

About  February  15,  1915,  I arrived 
in  Constantinople.^  _ It  was  being  voiced 
about  that  the  British  and  French  were 
sending  a large  fleet  into  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing the  Dardanelles  and  taking  the  Ot- 
toman capital.  How  the  news  leaked 
through  I do  not  know.  It  came  to  my 
attention  first  at  Bucharest,  where  the 
agents  of  all  the  warring  governments 
in  Europe  were  plentiful — too  plentiful, 
in  fact.  It  was  claimed  at  the  time  that 
a certain  chanteuse,  the  favorite  of  an 
Entente  military  attache,  had  spread  the 
story  first.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Turks  and  Germans  got  their  informa- 
tion in  Bucharest.  Later  the  news  was 
corroborated  from  Athens. 

Those  were  anxious  days  in  Con- 
stantinople. While  officials  of  the  Otto- 
man government  never  tired  of  asserting 
that  the  Allied  fleet  could  not  get 
through,  certain  German  naval  men, 
whose  acquaintance  I made,  were  not 
so  confident.  It  seemed  to  be  entirely 
a question  of  ammunition. 

I had  heard  in  Bucharest  that  the 
Rumanian  government,  some  of  whose 
officials  were  not  as  strictly  honest  as 
they  might  have  been,  was  through 
negligence  permitting  armor-piercing 
ammunition  to  reach  the  Turks.  Ru- 
manian government  officials  denied  this 
most  vehemently  to  others  and  myself. 
But  nobody  would  believe  them.  The 
camp  of  pro-Germans  in  Rumania  was 
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still  very  strong  in  those  days,  and  it 
would  have  been  a very  natural  thing 
for  them  to  induce  Rumanian  state  rail- 
road officials  to  be  a little  complacent 
in  matters  affecting  shipments  to  Turkey 
from  Germany.  So  loud  were  these 
rumors  that^  the  British,  French,  and 
Russian  ministers  made  protests  to  the 
Rumanian  government.  Premier  Bra- 
tianu  assured  them  that  they  had  been 
misinformed.  When  I arrived  in  Con- 
stantinople I discovered  that  M.  Bra- 
tianu  was  right.  Not  a single  shell  from 
Germany  was  going  over  the  Balkans. 

The  case  is  of  interest  for  the  reason 
that  later  it  was  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  the  European  War. 
One  has  but  to  start  a rumor  of  that 
sort  — and  every  governnient  agent 
will  seize  upon  it  to  show  that  he  is 
really  worth  his  salt.  Spies,  be  they  of 
the  respectable  sort  or  of  that  type 
which  decent  men  shun,  have  a great 
habit  of  warning  their  superiors  of  the 
“dangers”  ahead.  That  in  doing  so 
they  may  do  their  country  great  harm 
does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them.  The 
Entente  agents  in  Bucharest  had  black- 
ened the  name  of  the  Rumanian  govern- 
ment without  good  cause,  and  no  matter 
what  that  government  did  thereafter  to 
prove  its  innocence  it  was  impossible 
to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  gov- 
ernments in  London  and  Paris  that  a 

Eeat  deal  of  “bluehead”  ammunition 
id  gone  from  Germany  through  Ru- 
mania into  Turkey.  That  impression 
was  to  cost  the  Allies  a great  deal,  as 
will  here  be  shown.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  “zeal”  of  the  Entente  agents  in 
Bucharest,  the  Allied  fleet  might  have 
returned  to  a renewal  of  the  attack 
made  on  the  Outer  Dardanelles  shore 
batteries  on  March  i8th. 

The  Allied  fleet  was  doing  its  best  to 
force  the  Dardanelles  when  my  duties 
as  war  correspondent  brought  me  to 
that  waterway.  The  Turkish  shore  bat- 
teries at  Kum  Kale  and  Sid-il-Bahr  were 
silenced  by  a tremendous  expenditure  of 
ammunition,  and  after  that  the  batteries 
along  the  Outer  Dardanelles  were  paid 
much  attention.  I went  through  the 
entire  series  of  bombardments,  and  will 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  intentions 
of  the  British  and  French  were  sincere 
enough.  Even^the  minor  affairs  were 
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not  so  puny,  seeing  that  from  three  to 
seven  snips  of  the  line,  not  to  mention 
cruisers  and  other  vessels,  participated 
in  them. 

The  chief  performance  occurred  on 
March  i8th.  Two  shells  from  the 
super-dreadnought  Queen  Elizabeth  in- 
augurated the  event  at  eleven  twenty 
sharp,  as  I have  good  reason  to  remem- 
ber, seeing  that  they  landed  near  the 
little  cafe  where  I was  just  having  a 
glass  of  tchai — which  is  tea  in  Turkish. 
While  the  debris  of  several  houses  was 
coming  back  to  earth,  I was  making  off 
for  Fort  Tchemenlik  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing some  shelter  under  its  parapets  and 
traverses.  For  a while  the  protection 
seemed  ample.  By  noon  it  seemed  not 
so  ample,  and  once  more  I retreated. 

War  correspondents  are  not  supposed  to 
do  heroic  things. 

At  about  one  o'clock  the  fire  of  the 
Allied  fleet  had  reached  its  maximum  in- 
tensity. Out  in  Erenkoi  Bay  lay  nine- 
teen ships  of  the  line  and  some  thirty 
cruisers  and  other  craft,  and  they  were 
pumping  shells  into  the  Turkish  em- 
placements at  the  rate  of  five  every 
minute. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  days  of  the 
war — in  a manner  the  greatest.  Never 
before  had  so  large  a fleet  tried  issues 
with  coast  batteries.  The  crash  of  ar- 
tillery was  frightful.  In  Tchanak  Kale 
houses  collapsed  as  a result  of  the  trem- 
ors. The  glacis  of  Fort  Anadolu  Hami- 
dieh  had  rents  in  it  that  ran  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  showed  that  the 
shore  had  subsided  at  least  three  inches. 

It  was  a most  spectacular  day.  Over 
the  Dardanelles  landscape  lay  the  deli- 
cate green  veil  of  early  spring.  The 
hedges  were  green,  and  from  the  mead- 
ows was  being  driven  the  last  tinge  of 
winter’s  shadows.  The  sky  was  of 
that  intense  blue  we  find  in  southern 
climes,  and  the  waters  of  the  strait 
sparkled  in  a joyous  mood.  Such  was 
the  scene  at  eleven  twenty.  An  hour 
later  the  canon  in  which  the  Dar- 
danelles run  was  filled  with  powder 
fumes.  The  feeble  south  breeze  was 
unable  to  carry  off  the  vapors.  At  first 
they  merely  hovered  over  the  scene  of 
the  gigantic  struggle,  and  later  they  at 
times  completely  enveloped  everything, 
forming  a dense  bank  from  which  sprang 
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the  red  beams  that  announced  that 
more  shells  were  on  the  way. 

Soon  the  towns  of  Kilid-il-Bahr  and 
Tchanak  Kale  wer^  in  flames.  The 
Greek  quarter  of  the  latter  was  a roar> 
ing  furnace.  The  shells  of  the  Allin 
would  throw  up  more  earth-gushers  in 
and  near  the  forts,  and  out  on  the  bay 
. rose  the  waterspouts  of  the  Turkim 
“blueheads.”  Now  and  then  the  roar 
of  artillery  made  it  impossible  for  min- 
utes at  a time  to  hear  words  spoken 
directly  into  the  ear,  and  even  the 
leather -lunged  Turkish  and  German 
oflicers  had  difficulty  making  themselves 
understood  to  their  crews,  despite  the 
use  of  large  megaphones.  ^ 

Out  on  the  Allied  ships  the  gunners 
were  serving  guns  as  fast  as  they  could 
be  served.  Volley  came  upon  volley, 
crash  upon  crash,  and  above  this  dm 
always  rang  the  stentorian  *''Atesh!** — 
“Fire I” — of  the  officers  in  the  Turkish 
batteries.  The  crashing  sound  of  tum- 
bling buildings  and  the  vicious  clatter 
of  steel  fragments,  the  wail  of  projectiles 
tearing  the  air  and  the  echoes  of  de- 
tonation, the  flames  of  explosion,  the 
terrible  red  of  the  smoke-screened  sun, 
allowed  only  the  few  to  think  and  live 
consciously. 

For  two  hours  this  frenzied  chaos 
reigned.  The  Allied  ships  had  so  far 
mven  the  shells  of  the  Turks  a wide 
TCrth.  But  that  led  to  a waste  of 
ammunition  and  time.  Gradually  the 
two  circles  formed  by  the  craft  enlarged. 
With  splendid  recklessness  the  Bouvety 
one  of  the  French  ships  of  the  line,  came 
in  closest.  In  Fort  Anadolu  Hamjdieh, 
manned  by  Germans  almost  exclusively, 
they  had  their  eye  on  the  Bouvet.  The 
range-finders  showed  that  she  was  still 
out  of  effective  range.  Captain  Her- 
schel,  the  commander  of  the  emplace- 
ment, had  some  difficulty  restraining 
the  younger  officers. 

“Not  yet,  not  yet!”  he  cautioned, 
tersely* 

“She  is  at  fifteen-fifty,”  remarked 
the  control-officer,  hoarsely. 

“Not  yet!”  was  the  cool  advice  of 
the  imperturbable  Herschel. 

“Fourteen!”  shouted  the  man  at  the 
range-finder. 

“Not  yet!”  . 

Thc^ouvet  swung  to  the  west  again, 
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made  the  circle,  fired  her  forward  turret 
twins  as  her  bow  showed  wd  then 
steamed  on— slowly  and  majestically. 
There  was  little  spray  at  her  bow. 
Again  two  ominous  tongues  of  viedet 
fire  leaped  from  her  fo^ard  turret. 
Two  more  shells  crashed  into  the  yard 
behind  the  parapet  of  Fort  Hamidieh. 

Now  a little  of  the  flank  of  the  vessel 
could  be  seen. 

“Thirteen-fifty,”  said  the  officer  at 
the  range-finder. 

Captain  Herschel  thought  for  a mo- 
ment. Then  he  seized  the  megaphone. 

“Thirteen-tenI”  he  shouted.  **Make 
readyl” 

It  took  interminable  minutes  for  the 
Bouvet  to  get  to  the  position  the  cap- 
tain had  selected.  In  the  emplacenients 
the  gunners  were  once  more  training 
their  eyes  on  the  sights.  The  crews 
had  stepped  aside. 

The  blue-gray  ba^e  monster  was 
now  nearing  the  zenith  of  her  course. 
She  was  showing  full  broadside.  It  was 
one  fifty-seven  o’clock. 

“Fire!”  rang  the  terse  command  from 
C^tain  Herschel’s  megaphone. 

Four  shafts  of  flame  issued  from  be- 
hind the  parapet  and  four  shells  sped 
toward  the  Bouvet  with  the  shrieks  of 
demons.  One  of  them  raised  a huge 
waterspout  near  the  stem  of  the  vessd 
— ^then  a red  sheaf  of  sparks  leaped  up 
and  disappeared  almost  instantly  as  the 
particles  of  steel  cooled.  The  next  in- 
stant a tremendous  column  of  smoke, 
steam,  and  water  rose  from  the  body 
of  the  ship.  A second  later  she  showed 
a heavy  list. 

More  shells  were  being  rammed  into 
the  guns  of  Fort  Anadolu  Hamidieh. 
The  Bouvet  was  no  longer  moving.  She 
was  beginning  to  settle  by  the  bow. 

Four  more  shells  sped  toward  her 
from  Fort  Hamidieh.  Another  hit.  A 
little  more  wallowing,  then  a lurch  to  the 
side  and  the  Bouvet  disappeared  under 
the  surface  of  the  strait  at  exactly  two 
o’clock  by  my  watch. 

There  was  a lull  as  men  everywhere 
jumped  upon  parapets  and  traverses  to 
see  the  first  of  the  day’s  victims  go  down; 
And  then  a mighty  chorus  of  hurrahs 
sped  over  the  waters  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  reverberated  in  the  hills. 

During  the  short  fire-pause  an  at- 
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tempt  was  made  to  save  the  few  men 
whom  the  ship  had  not  taken  down  in 
her  plunge.  So  far^  as  I could  see,  a 
dozen  were^  swimming  in  the  water. 
From  a British  destroyer,  which  had 
hurried  to_  the  scene  when  the  Bouvet 
was  first  hit,  some  small  boats  put  out, 
moving  oars  glistening  in  the  sun 
like  things  of  burnished  silver. 

How  many  of  the  men  were  picked 
in>  I do  not  know.  I should  say  that 
if  six  or  seven  were  saved  from  the 
ship’s  complement  of  about  nine  hun- 
dred the  number  is  high. 

The  day  wore  on.  The  sinking  of  the 
Bouvet  had  made  the  Allied  commander 
more  cautious.  He  kept  his  ships  out 
of  range,  so  far  as  the  Turkish  shore 
batteries  were  concerned.  But  he  did 
not  have  that  choice  in  regard  to  the 
howitzers  which  the  Turks  had  stationed 
on  the  Gallipoli  and  Anatolian  hills. 
These  guns  kept  pounding  the  decks  of 
the  British  and  French  vessels,  and  by 
four  o’clock  they  had  done  much  dam- 
age. The  Queen  Elizabeth — terror  of  the 
Dardanelles  defenders — had  been  put 
out  of  action  by  them,  and  the  IrresisU- 
ible.  Ocean,  Gaulois,  Inflexible,  and  two 
others  which  I could  not  identify,  were 
by  now  the  helpless  playthings  of  the 
current  and  counter-currents  of  the 
strait.  From  tht  Irresistible  and  Ocean 
the  crews  were  being  taken  off,  and  the 
other  ships  w^e  in  tow  back  to  the 
entrance  to  the  Dardanelles  and  away 
from  the  pest  of  high-angle  guns  in  the 
hills. 

The  Irresistible  had  the  bad  luck  of 
getting  into  the  counter-current  of  the 
strait  that  sweeps  northward  along  the 
Anatolian  shore.  The  speed  of  the 
water  is  not  great,  but  it  made  futile 
all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  British  to 
get  the  vessel  out  of  the  danger  zone 
mto  which  she  was  drifting.  At  a few 
minutes  past  five  the  Irresistible  had 
drifted  into  range  of  Fort  Rumeli  Me- 
jidieh  and  the  secondary  battery  at 
Dardanos.  The  guns  of  the  former  were 
loosed  first.  In  slow  succession  three 
shells  came.  The  first  was  a little  short, 
the  second  hit  full  amidships,  and  the 
third  buried  itself  in  the  superstructure 
of  the  vessel. 

But  this  remarkable  artillery  work  on 
the  part  of  Turks — ^who  were  not  com- 
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manded  by  a German,  by  the  way — ^was 
shortly  to  be  eclipsed  by  that  done  in 
the  Dardanos  battery.  OF  twenty-five 
shells  nineteen  took  effect,  and  then  the 
vessel,  taking  with  her  the  remainder 
of  the  crew,  plunged  into  the  deep. 

The  Ocean  had  meanwhile  been  towed 
into  Morto  Bay.  But  she  leaked  so 
much  that  all  effort  to  save  her  was 
frustrated.  She  sank  in  deep  water. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  day  had 
been  against  the  Allied  fleet.  Before 
writing  my  dispatches  I tried  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  losses  of  the  Turks  were 
in  those  emplacements  which  I had  been 
unable  to  visit.  The  reports  I got  dealt 
with  such  wholly  negligible  quantities 
of  damage  and  loss  that  I was'  not 
inclined  to  place  much  faith  in  them. 
Later  I was  able  to  verify  them  and  to 
my  surprise  I found  them  correct.  The 
total  casualties  in  killed  and  wounded 
were  less  than  one  hundred,  and  only 
one  gun  had  been  put  out  of  action, 
while  three  others  were  slightly  damaged. 

And  yet  there  was  gloom  in  Tchanak 
Kale  that  evening.  I suspected  what 
the  reason  was,  but  had  no  confirma- 
tion until  about  midnight,  when  I was 
obliged  to  drive  Mertens  Pasha,  the 
Gennan  coast  artillery  expert,  out  of  his 
bed  in  order  to  get  one  of  my  dispatches 
censored  and  authorized. 

Mertens  Pasha  was  a little  out  of 
^orts  at  first.  But  he  was  interested 
enough  in  the  work  of  war  corre- 
spondents to  inquire  whether  I proposed 
to  get  off  that  dispatch  that  same 
night.  It  was  a tramp  of  three  miles 
to  the  telegraph  offlce. 

“Well  if  you  are  still  able  to  walk 
three  miles  to-night  I should  be  able 
to  read  this  thing  over,”  he  laughed. 

“What  is  the  outlook  for  to-morrow, 
Pasha?”  I asked,  when  the  dispatch 
was  once  more  in  my  hands. 

“Not  so  very  good— to  be  frank  with 
you,”  was  the  admiral’s  reply. 

“Not  so  very  good?” 

“No!” 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“That  I can’t  tell  you,  of  course,” 
replied  the  officer.  “At  any  rate,  it  ’ll 
go  badly  with  us  if  the  Allies  return 
to-morrow.  They  have  lost  heavily  to- 
day, to^  be  sure.  But  I think  I know 
the  British  well  enough  to  feel  that 
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they  will  be  back  here  bright  and  early. 
If  you  have  .anything  around  here  you 
wish  to  save,  take  my  advice  and  get 
out  of  here  early  in  the  morning.” 

I learned  from  Mertens  Pasha  that 
the  events  of  the  day — the  loss  in  life 
and  materiel — ^had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case;  I retired  and  made  my  way  to 
the  telegraph  office. 

On  the  way  back  I met  an  officer 
from  Fort  Anadolu  Hamidieh.  It  had 
been  decided,  he  said,  that  if  the 
Allied  fleet  returned  in  the  morning, 
the  coast  batteries  were  to  hold  out  to 
the  last  shell  and  then  the  gun  crews 
were  to  take  to  the  hills.  That  very 
night  the  archives  and  the  treasure  of 
the  Sultan  and  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment were  being  packed,  and  during  the 
succeeding  day  they  would  be  taken  to 
£ski-Shehir,  in  Anatolia,  ancient  capital 
of  the  Osmanli.  The  Sultan  and  the 
government  would  go  there  during  the 
night  of  March  19-20.  If  the  Allies 
came  back  in  the  morning  this  would 
be  necessary  for  the  reason  that  the 
British  and  French  ships  would  lie 
before  Constantinople  by  sunset  of 
March  20th. 

There  was  virtually  no  more  ammiini- 
tion! 

Fort  Anadolu  Hamidieh  had  only 
seventeen  shells  of  the  armor-piercing 
variety,  and  the  batteries  at  Kilid-il- 
Bahr  had  together  ten. 

I was  up  at  six  next  morning,  packed 
my  menage,  took  breakfast,  and  made 
my  route.  At  first  I thoimht  that  it 
would  be  best  to  leave  via  Gallipoli  for 
Turkey  in  Europe.  That  plan  I dis- 
carded for  the  reason  that  the  Allies 
would  undoubtedly  put  the  Bulair 
Isthmus  under  fire  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Ottoman  forces  on  the  penin- 
sula. So  I decided  to  strike  out  for  the 
interior  of  Anatolia. 

At  seven  I was  in  Fort  Tchemenlik. 
In  the  yard  of  that  batteiy  stands  the 
ancient  tower  of  Kale  Sultanieh,  a 
structure  which  had  served  as  a signal 
station.  The  pawnbroker’s  flag,  a white 
field  with  three  red  spheres,  was  not  up, 
however.  That  meant  that  the  Allied 
fleet  had  not  been  sighted  by  the  ob- 
servers on  Cape  Hissarlik.  Still,  that 
did  not  mean  anything.  Light  condi- 
tions ii^he  Dardanelles  were  poor  for 
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the  Aljied  gunners  in  the  ftioming,  the 
sun  shining  full  into  their  faces.  About 
eleven  o’clock  visibility  was  better, 
and  then,  no  doubt,  the  finale  would 
come. 

So  thought  everybody.  Weather 
conditions,  moreover,  were  the  most 
favorable.  They  had  been  |;ood  on 
March  18th.  On  the  follovnng  day 
they  were  nothing  short  of  ideal.  The 
air  was  clear  and  the  sea  placid. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  Turkish  aero- 
planes went  out  to  scout.  In  an  hour 
they  returned  with  the  information 
that  the  Allied  fleet  lay  behind  the 
island  of  Tenedos  and  in  the  Bay  of 
Mudros  on  Imbros  Island.  The  ships 
had  steam  up,  but  there  was  no  great 
activity  to  be  discerned  at  the  anchor- 
ages. No  doubt  the  ammunition  maga- 
zines had  been  replenished  during  the 
night  or  early  in  the  morning. 

Noon  came  and  the  Allied  fleet  was 
not  in  sight.  The  whole  day  passed 
^thout  a single  ship  of  the  line  appear- 
ing off  Kum  Kale,  but  from  behind  the 
conical  mountain  of  Tenedos  rose  the 
usual  haze  of  smoke.  Perhaps  the 
Allied  fleet  would  come  back  on  March 
20th. 

On  that  day,  however,  the  Turkish 
aviators  reported  that  the  Allied  fleet 
was  gone  to  parts  unknown — Malta  was 
conjectured.  A week  passed.  Every 
day  of  it  heaped  mote  sand  on  the 
parapets  and  traverses  of  the  Turkish 
emplacements  and  brought  from  Adrian- 
ople  and  the  Tchataldja  forts  more 
guns  and  more  ammunition. 

But  the  guns  were  of  small  bore,  and 
their  shells  were  unable  to  penetrate  the 
heavy  armor  of  the  modern  ship  of  the 
line.  The  defense  of  the  strait  was  a 
mere  stage  matter  now.  The  Allies 
had  Constantinople  and  her  waterways 
in  the  hollow  of  their  hand  and  did  not 
know  it. 

The  people  most  surpiised  that  the 
Allies  did  not  renew  their  attack  and 
finish  a won  battle  were  the  Turks  and 
the  Germans.  The  men  in  Constan- 
tinople simply  could  not  believe  the  re- 
ports they  got  from  the  front.  On 
April  7th  I was  received  in  audience  by 
the  Sultan.  He  questioned  me  for 
twenty-two  minutes,  and  every  ques- 
tion was  designed  to  corroborate  some 
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statement  made  to  him  by  the  authori- 
ties at  the  Dardanelles.  When  my  re- 
lies had  finally  demonstrated  that,  he 
ad  not  been  lied  to,  the  old^  man 
brought  his  ha^ds  together  with  a 
fervent:  “Allah  is  great P' 

A few  weeks  later,  beginning  with 
April  2^tl^  Constantinople  was  once 
more  within  reach  of  the  Allies.  This 
time  their  landed  forces  could  have 
done  it — ^would  have  done  it — had  they 
cut  off  the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Bulair.  Instead  of  doing 
that.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  landed  his  men 
at  the  very  end  of  the  peninsula,  at 
Sid-il-Bahr,  and  at  a point  some  twenty 
miles  further  north,  at  Cape  Aribumu. 
I would  have  to  engage  in  a lengthy  dis- 
sertation on  military  tactics  and  strategy 
were  I tp  point  out  why  this  was  a bad 
mistake.  Here  the  statement  must 
suffice  that  Liman  von  Sanders  Pasha, 
head  of  the  German  military  mission  in 
Turkey,  and  in  charge  of  the  defense  of 
the  Gallipoli  peninsula,  superintended 
in  person  the  operations  at  Bulair, 
though  these  proved  to  be  a feint- 
Later  I had  many  occasions  to  discuss 
the  situation  witn  Liman  Pasha.  His 
greatest  fear  always  was  that  the  Allies 
might  soon  or  late  cut  him  off  by  taking 
the  isthmus.  So  great  and  justified 
was  his  anxiety  for  that  part  of  the 
terrain  that  when  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
landed  his  second  expeditionary  force 
in  Suvla  Bay  and  north  of  Cape  Ari- 
bumu, on  August  6th,  he  again  in  per- 
son commanded  the  Turkish  troops  at 
and  near  Bulair.  On  that  occasion,  too, 
he  again  shifted  to  the  isthmus  what- 
ever reserves  he  had. 

In  such  matters  a supreme  con>> 
mander  cannot  employ  strategy.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  know  that  ne  and  the 
men  in  the  ministry  of  war  at  Stamboul 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  evacuate  the 
entire  peninsula  in  case  the  Allies  got 
possession  of  the  Bulair  Isthmus.  No 
other  way  was  open. 

The  European  War  would  be  a thing 
of  the  past  by  now  if  the  Allies  had  fol- 
lowed up  their  successes  at  the  Dar- 
danelles and  on  Gallipoli.  With  Con- 
stantinople in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
Bulgaria  would  have  never  dared  to 
range  herself  on  the  side  of  the  Central 
Powers.  In  that  case  the  entire  Balkan 
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would  have  formed  a solid  pro-Entente 
block,  and  with  that  achieved  the  war 
would  have  been  ended.  The  failures 
of  the  Dardanelles-Gallipoli  operations 
caused  not  alone  the  destruction  of 
Serbia  and  Rumania,  but  also  prevented  ' 
the  development  of  the  full  military 
power  of  Russia. 

Had  the  Allies  known  how  little* 
ammunition  the  Turks  had  in  the  Dar- 
danelles and  on  Gallipoli  they  would 
have  gone  to  work  differently. 

I have  been  unable  to  End  in  history 
a single  incident  that  is  at  all  com- 

E arable  with  the  one  I have  described 
ere.  Another  hour’s  work  on  March 
19th,  or  within  any  reasonable  time 
thereafter,  would  have  saved  the  lives 
of  millions  of  men,  would  have  preserved 
the  physical  Etness  of  other  millions, 
and  made  unnecessary  the  spending  of 
scores  of  billions. 

Not  long  afterward  occurred  a similar 
incident  on  the  Isonzo  front.  Near  Tol- 
mino  I was  the  guest  of  General  Stoeger- 
Steiner,  the  present  Austro-Hungarian 
Minister  of  War.  It  was  he  who 
brought  to  a sudden  end  the  Italian 
advance  into  Austria  by  the  taking  of 
the  Sweta  Maria  bridgehead  with  a few 
gendarmes  and  a company  of  infantry, 
and  without  the  aid  of  a single  gun. 

The  collapse  of  the  Dardanelles- 
Gallipoli  operations  was  spectacular  in 
the  extreme;  the  checking  of  the  Italian 
advance  into  Austria  was  more  tragic, 
however.  It  showed  to  what  extent  the 
leader  of  an  army  is  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  reliable  information  and  a pau- 
city of  initiative. 

When  Italy  declared  war  against 
Au^ria  - Hungary  General  Stoeger- 
Steiner  was  stationed  at  Agram  in 
Croatia. 

“I  received  a telegram  ordering  me 
to  proceed  immediately  to  Laibach,” 
said  the  general,  as  he  spoke  of  the 
matter.  “It  was  my  impression,  of 
course,  that  at  Laibach  I would  End 
the  necessary  troops.  Picture  my  sur- 
prise when  on  arriving  I found  at  that 
point  a single  company  of  infantry 
which  had  been  kept  there  in  garrison. 

“The  gendarmes  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts invaded  had  meanwhile  remained 
in  contact  with  the  Italians,  who  at 
several  points  were  already  across  the 
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Isonzo.  I asked  Vienna  to  send  me 
troops,  and  was  told  that  they  were  on 
the  way  from  Galicia,  but  could  not 
possibly  arrive  in  less  than  two  days. 

“We  were  hard  pushed  just  then. 
The  Russians  kept  us  very  busy,  and  the 
Serbs  were  still  active.  The  Italian 
border  in  the  Trentino  was  held  by  the 
* few  reserves  we  had.  On  the  Isonzo 
there  was  nobody,  the  few  gendarmes 
excepted.” 

The  same  ni^ht  General  Stoeger- 
Steiner  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  company  of  infant^  and  marched 
oflF  in  the  direction  of  Tolmino.  Next 
morning  he  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Idria, 
opposite  Santa  Lucia.  The  Italians 
were  already  on  top  of  the  Sweta 
Maria.  En  route  the  general  had 
gathered  a few  of  the  gendarmes. 
These  he  put  in  the  center  of  his  ridi- 
culously small  force,  and  then  the  as- 
sault of  the  position  was  undertaken. 

The  bluff  succeeded.  Before  long  the 
Austrians  were  in  possession  of  the 
southern  summit  of  the  Sweta  Maria, 
and  by  night  Stoeger-Steiner’s  force  of 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  had 
driven  the  Italians  from  the  position. 

Sweta  Maria  was  never  again  at- 
tacked by  the  Italians.  I was  in  its 
trenches  on  several  occasions,  and  will 
say  for  them  that  they  were  undoubted- 
ly the  best  I have  seen  anywhere.  The 
position  came  to  be  the  Gibraltar  of 
the  Isonzo  front.  He  who  held  Sweta 
Maria  could,  by  the  application  of  rea- 
sonable diligence,  control  the  entire 
Isonzo  front.  So  long  as  the  Italians 
did  not  have  this  position  as  their  right 
flank  point  of  support,  there  was  little 
chance  of  their  taking  Laibach  or  ad- 
vancing far  into  Austria,  even  if  the 
Hermada,  near  Trieste,  had  been  taken. 

It  can  be  said  with  all  reserve  that 
General  Stoeger-Steiner  and  his  small 
band  shaped  the  fortune  of  battle  along 
the  Isonzo.  Had  he  shown  less  enter- 
prise the  Italians  would  have  been  in 
possession  of  Laibach  before  the  Aus- 
trians from  the  Galician  front  could  ar- 
rive, provided,  of  course,  that  the 
officers  under  Cadorna  showed  greater 
. initiative  than  they  did  in  the  first 
week  of  the  campaign. 

A vigorous  advance  would  have  given 
the  Italians  in  the  first  week  of  opera- 
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tions  the  Carso  and  Bainsizza  plateaus, 
Trieste  itself,  Adelsberg,  Laibach,  and 
possibly  Graz.  The  phenomenal  suc- 
cess of  the  Germans  prior  to  the  battle 
of  the  Marne  would  have  been  repeated 
with  little  trouble.  Within  two  weeks 
the  Italians  and  Serbs  could  have  joined 
fronts  in  Croatia,  and  the  history  of  the 
European  War  would  differ  greatly  from 
what  it  is  to-day. 

General  Stoeger-Steiner  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  his  exploit.  One  day  he 
took  me  over  the  ground  and  pointed 
out  what  the  exact  situation  had  been. 

“And  still  I don’t  know  what  I would 
have  done  in  such  a case,”  he  remarked. 
“The  Italians  had  no  reason  to  think 
that  we  had  left  this  border  undefended. 
Failure  on  our  part  to  establish  contact 
with  them  must  have  seemed  rather 
uncanny.  These  hills  lend  themselves 
well  to  surprise  maneuvers.  I suppose 
General  Cadorna  did  not  relish  losing 
divisions  by  having  them  cut  off  by  us. 
Had  he  known  the  fix  we  were  in 
things  would  have  been  different,  of 
course.  But  he  didn’t  know  that  I had 
a single  company.” 

I must  mention  here  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  government  counted  to  the 
very  last  minute  upon  reaching  an 
understanding  with  the  government  in 
Rome,  being  willing  to  cede  certain 
territories  to  the  Italians  in  considera- 
tion for  the  continuance  of  a state  of 
peace.  For  thirty  years  Italy  had  been 
the  ally  of  the  Central  Powers,  and 
Vienna  and  Berlin  simply  could  not 
believe  that  she  would  go  to  war  with 
Austria-Hungary. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked: 
Why  were  the  Italians  so  poorly  in- 
formed as  to  the  state  of  defense  along 
the  Austrian  border?  One  answer  is 
that  the  terrain  did  not  lend  itself  to 
effective  reconnaissance  by  means  of 
the  aeroplane,  as  I have  been  able  to 
ascertain  by  going  over  it.  The  value 
of  aerial  reconnaissance  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated  by  irresponsible  enthu- 
siasts. In  the  Central  Powers  camps  it 
is  the  practice  not  to  trust  any  single 
aerial  observer.  The  first  report  that 
is  brought  in  is  checked  up,  in  some 
cases  by  as  many  as  three  other  flyers. 
Usually  the  aerial  observer  d^s  his 
work  at  great  altitude,  from  eight  to 
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twelve  thousand  feet.  What  he  can 
see  from  there  can  best  be  gauged  when 
compared  with  what  the  human  eye 
can  see  at  a distance  of  five  to  seven 
miles. 

The  failure  of  the  Italians  to  advance 
as  far  as  they  could  seems  to  be  due 
to  poor  cavalry  reconnaissance,  and  to 
a complete  lack  of  information  semce 
on  the  enemy’s  territory — the  failure 
to  employ  spies. 

Since  the  subject  of  espionage  is  very 
much  to  the  fore  these  days,  I will  go 
briefly  into  the  theory  and  practice  of 
espionage,  confining  myself  to  what  is 
known  to  all  general  staffs  as  “secret 
field  intelligence.”  This  polite  term  is 
given  by  a general  staff  only  to  its  own 
agents;  the  agents  of  the  other  side  are 
known  as  spies.  This  is  a little  incon- 
sistent, of  course. 

Whether  an  intelligence  officer  is  a 
spy  or  mere  scout  depends  entirely  on 
how  he  is  dressed  at  the  time.  If  in 
uniform  he  becomes  a prisoner  of  war 
when  captured,  and  as  a rule  he  is  con- 
fined in  a fortress.  If  he  has  assumed 
disguise  he  faces  the  firing  squad  next 
morning. 

The  fact  that  an  officer  has  spied 
upon  the  enemy  in  civilian  clothing  does 
not  make  him  the  less  honored  among 
his  brothers-in-arms.  On  the  contrary, 
being  selected  for  the  “secret  field-in- 
telligence service”  is  looked  upon  by 
the  more  daring  as  a rare  distinction. 
A commander  would  be  court-martialed 
if  it  became  known  that  he  had  failed 
to  avail  himself,  for  reasons  of  “honor,” 
of  important  information  brought  in  by 
his  agents  and  had  for  that  reason  mis- 
managed an  action.  Espionage  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  any  military  estab- 
lishment— so  necessary,  _ in  fact,  that 
the  spies  of  the  antagonist  are  done  to 
death  when  caught. 

There  was  a time  when  “secret  field 
intelligence”  would  have  served  the 
Allies  well  in  Macedonia.  Aerial  ob- 
servation in  that  part  of  the  world  is 
most  difficult,  owing  to  its  wooded  and 
broken  character,  and  cavalry  was  not 
equal  to  the  task  for  the  same  reason. 
Thus^  it  happened  that  the  Allied 
Salonika  force  made  a drive  in  the  wrong 
direction  in  December,  1915.  It  scaled 
a mountain  range  when  it  could  have 


pone  through  a valley,  and  met  a crush- 
ing defeat  when  it  could  have  cut  off 
by  a turn  of  the  hand  the  Bulgar  forces 
in  the  middle  reaches  of  the  Vardar 
Valley. 

Few  people  have  ever  heard  of  the 
battle  of  Kustorino,  a village  halfway 
between  Lake  Doiran  and  the  town  of 
Strumnitza.  It  was  fought  between  the 
British  and  French  and  the  Bulgars. 
Ofiicial  communiques  have  never  said 
much  of  the  event.  The  dispatches  I 
wrote  on  the  subject  went  without  ex- 
ception into  the  London  censor’s  waste- 
paper  basket.  Since  I was  the  only 
war  correspondent  on  the  scene,  there 
was  no  difficulty  keeping  from  the  pub- 
lic’s ken  this  splendid  military /dux  pas. 

Though  the  Allied  governments  were 
a little  slow  in  sending  assistance  to  the 
poor  Serbs,  some  speed  was  finally  shown 
when  some  of  their  troops  had  landed 
at  Salonika.  Rapid  advances  were  made 
in  the  direction  of  Fiorina  and  Lake 
Doiran.  Contact  with  the  Bulgars  was 
first  established  near  Djevdjeli.  A lit- 
tle timid,  the  Allied  troops  thought  it 
best  to  stop  there. 

Meanwhile  somebody  had  thought  of 
making  a flank  movement  on  the  Bul- 
gars in  the  Vardar  Valley.  The  idea 
was  good,  but  the  trouble  was  that  its 
author’s  notion  of  Balkan  geography 
was  most  primitive.  Instead  of  making 
the  drive  up  the  valley  of  the  Struma 
via  Demir  Hissar  in  the  Macedonian 
plain,  and  thereby  enveloping  the  re- 
serves on  the  Bulgarian  left  flank,  then 
stationed  in  and  near  Pitric,  a frontal 
attack  up  the  Blagusa  Mountains  was 
decided  upon.  General  TodorofF,  then 
in  command  of  that  sector,  knew  the 
terrain,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
Allies  also  knew  it.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  Allies  encountered  no  more  than 
an  occasional  Bulgar  frontier  patrol. 

The  Allied  infantry  put  itself  quickly 
in  possession  of  the  Golash  Mountain, 
and  also  took  some  elevations  to  the 
southeast  of  the  village  of  Kustorino. 
Artillery  could  not  be  brought  up  so 
easily,  and  for  that  reason  a rapid  ad- 
vance upon  the  town  of  Strumnitza  was 
impossible.  Todoroff,  though  wholly 
unprepared  for  this  maneuver,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  Eleventh  Mace- 
donian Division  into  position  north  of 
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Kustorino,  and  then  launched  a series 
of  offensives  that  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  stubborn  battles  ever  fought 
in  the  Balkans.  Early  one  morning  a 
regiment  from  Philippolis  scaled  the 
Golash,  and  after  a frightful  hand-to- 
hand  encounter  dislodged  the  British. 
During  the  night  the  French  had  been 
driven  from  their  positions,  and  with 
that  the  campaign  of  the  Allies  in  the 
Balkans  was  a stalemate. 

There  is  only  one  route  that  will  per- 
mit an  advance  upon  Sofia,  the  Bulga- 
rian capital,  and  that  lies  through  the 
valley  of  the  Struma.  It  is  a safe 
route,  moreover,  being  protected  in  the 
east  by  the  Perim  Dagh  and  the  Rila 
Planina,  and  in  the  west  by  the  Plash- 
kavica  Mountains,  all  three  of  which 
ranges  are  insurmountable  barriers  to 
lame  bodies  of  troops. 

The  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an 
advance  through  the  Struma  Valley  is 
the  narrowness  of  the  opening  between 
the  Belasica  and  Cengel  Da^s,  which 
was  made  by  the  river,  and  which  the 
Bulgars  had  fortified  in  a haphazard 
manner.  There  was  bound  to  be  some 
severe  fighting  at  that  point,  but  since 
the  Allied  troops  had  the  necessary  artil- 
lery, and  favorable  maneuver  ground, 
they  could  have  done  what  in  the 
Blagusa  Mountains  was  impossible.  A 
fight  such  as  they  put  up  near  Kustorino 
would  have  brought  them  through  the 
defile,  and  after  that  the  Struma  and 
Strumnitza  valleys  were  open  to  them 
—the  former  for  an  advance  upon  Sofia, 
if  that  seemed  advisable,  the  latter  for 
a flank  maneuver  upon  the  Bulgarian 
forces  in  the  Vardar  Valley.  At  the 
same  time  one  of  the  important  lines 
of  communication  of  the  Bulgars  and 
Germans  in  Macedonia  would  have 
been  cut. 

The  Balkans*  fate  hung  on  a very 
slender  thread  just  then.  That  thread 
was  military  information  of  the  right 
sort. 

Almost  a year  later  General  Falken- 
hayn,  one  evening  at  dinner  in  Kron- 
stadt, Transylvania,  was  reviewing  the 
progress  of  his  campaign  against  the 
Rumanians.  He  had  executed  a most 
daring  plan,  and  had  succeeded  beyond 
his  own  expectations.  With  the  Ger- 
man Ninth  Army  and  some  Austro- 
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Hungarian  troops  he  had  pushed  on 
Hermannstadt,  driven  the  Second  Ru- 
manian Army  into  the  Voros  Torcmy 
defile,  and  then  had  advanced  through 
the  valley  of  the  Alt  in  the  direction 
of  the  Geisterwald,  which  was  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  invading  Rumanians. 
Instead  of  enveloping  the  enemy’s  ri^t 
wing,  formed  by  the  Rumanian  First 
Army,  he  pushed  his  way  into  the  very 
center  of  that  force,  and  two  days  before 
taking  Kronstadt  found  that  he  was 
almost  surrounded.  The  Rumanians, 
instead  of  closing  in  on  Falkenhayn's 
flank  and  rear,  elected  to  fall  back  <m 
their  line  of  communication,  Kron- 
stadt-Predeal;  they  abandoned  every- 
thing and  lost  what  they  had  gain^ 
in  so  short  a time.  They  would  have 
obliged  the  German  Ninth  Army  to 
fall  Lack  had  they  held  their  positicms 
in  the  Geisterwald,  the  very  oppor- 
tunity the  Russian  commander  in  the 
Cari)athians,  General  BrussiloflF,  was 
looking  for.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  disaster  would  have  overtaken  the 
Germans  and  Austro-Hungarians  had 
the  Rumanians  been  endowed  with 
enough  sense  to  close  in  on  them  in 
the  direction  of  F^aras. 

I suggested  to  General  Falkenhayn 
that  his  plan  had  been  daring  enou^, 
and  that  it  could  not  have  been  earned 
out  with  a better  army  than  the  Ru- 
manian as  an  opponent. 

“I  am  fully  aware  of  that,”  he  said. 
**But  I took  the  character  of  that 
army  into  consideration.  The  Ruman- 
ian army  is  not  bad  by  any  means,  but 
it  has  its  weak  spots.  I was  lucky 
enough  to  discover  some  of  them.” 

That  does  not  invalidate  the  fact  that 
the  Rumanians  had  a fine  chance  to  in- 
flict upon  the  Germans  and  Austro- 
Hungarians  a crushing  defeat,  but  their 
leaders  made  up  their  mind  that  two 
could  play  the  risky  game  General 
Falkenhayn  was  playing. 

Thus  are  spun  the  slender  threads 
upon  which  the  life  of  a nation  may  de- 
pend. The  surprising  part  of  it  is  that 
they  do  not  seem  to  tear  often.  The 
thinnest  of  them  all,  however,  was  the 
one  that  held  the  fate  of  Turkey  sus- 
pended throughout  the  summer,  fall,  and 
winter  of  1915-  An  empire  never  b^ore 
hung  by  so  slim  a spider’s  thread. 
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OR  twoscore  years  and 
ten  Amos  Owens  really 
had  something  to  worry 
about.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  first  score  he  had 
to  worry  about  his 
pants,  for  his  mother 
made  them  out  of  his  father’s  p^ts.  He 
had  to  worry  about  not  having  the  guns 
and  bats  and  boats  that  make  for  popu- 
larity among  one’s  fellows.  He  even  had 
to  worry  about  getting  his  school-books 
— not  that  he  really  wanted  them,  but 
his  mother’s  tone  in  speaking  of  his  not 
being  able  to  have  them  led  him  to  asso- 
ciate this  possibility  with  catastrophe 
too  great  to  look  in  the  face.  And  tnen 
from  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old  he 
began  to  worry  about  getting  up  early 
enough — at  ten  he  got  a route  and  began 
carrying  morning  papers.  Perhaps  if  in 
those  years  which  might  have  been  ten- 
derer he  had  just  once  looked  the  worst 
that  could  happen  straight  in  the  eye, 
and  with  bold  reasonableness  inquired, 
“Well,  what  if  it  does  happen  ?’’ — if  just 
one  morning  a little  boy  of  ten  had  done 
that,  m^be  the  life  of  a man  would  have 
been  different.  Maybe.  But  his  moth- 
er’s voice  shaped  his  years.  She  couldn’t 
say,  “What  a beautiful  sunny  morning!’’ 
without  giving  you  a sense  of  impending 
doom.  And  when  she  said,  “Amos,  you 
get  to  bed  and  right  to  sleep,  or  you’ll 
not  be  able  to  wake  up  when  I call  you,” 
he  couldn’t  any  more  have  taken  a good 
look  at  the  possibility  of  not  being  able 
to  wake  up  than  he  could  have  struck  a 
match  and  looked  at  the  monstrous  fig- 
ure which  must  be  there  when  a door 
creaked  in  the  night. 

And  then,  from  the  first,  he  saw  things 
from  the  early-morning  angle.  There  is 
that  about  the  world  when  people  are 
not  up  to  make  it  seem  sometning  is 
bound  to  happen  to  them  when  they  do 
get  up.  The  cats  were  too  queer  in  the 
dawn.  Many  houses  with  pulled-down 
shades  do  something  to  you.  When  he 
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got  to  the  office  and  crowded  in  with  all 
the  other  fellows  the  world  was  itself 
again — a place  of  loud  voices  and  much 
edging  of  you  out  of  line,  but  there  was 
a certain  three  blocks — ^whistling  didn’t 
help  and  running  made  it  worse. 

His  early-morning  life  did  not  stop 
with  the  papers.  He  got  a job  in  the 
fish-market  and  it  was  his  business  to 
meet  the  four-o’clock  train  and  get  the 
stuff  right  on  ice.  If  he  missed  that 
train — He  never  finished  that  sentence 
— more’s  the  pity. 

He  began  working  in  the  fish-market 
at  sixteen  and  he  bought  it  at  thirty-two. 
From  the  time  he  was  twenty-eight  he 
was  afraid  old  Doe  would  die,  or  give  up 
the  business,  before  he  had  enough  saved 
to  buy  it.  Amos’s  savings-account  ran 
a race  with  old  Doe’s  kidneys,  and  there 
is  something  hounding  about  an  oppo- 
nent you  can’t  measure.  In  the  second 
year  Mr.  Doe  had  an  acute  attack  and 
was  taken  to  the  hospital — ^that  was 
what  made  Amos  an  investor.  To  get 
money  faster  he  lent  the  savings  which 
were  bringing  him  four  per  cent,  to  a 
man  who  wanted  to  build  a house  and 
would  pay  eight  per  cent.  He  never 
would  nave  risked  this  if  he  could  have 
had  an  accurate  report  on  the  kidneys. 
Having  risked  it  was  anguishing  as  he 
walked  through  still,  gray  streets;  secu- 
rities became  as  thin  and]  unreal  as  that 
light  which  fills  in  between  night  and 
day.  Of  course  he  was  going  to  lose  his 
money.  Money  became  to  him  a thing 
you  are  practically  certain  to  lose.  He  did 
not  lose  it,  and  he  found  out  how  to  make 
it,  but  that  light  which  is  never  seen  in 
night  or  day  became  the  light  in  which 
he  saw  things. 

When  he  bought  the  fish-market  he 
thought  how  nice  it  was  going  to  be  to 
sleep  mornings.  For  years,  as  he  walked 
past  those  drawn  shades,  he  had  envied 
the  peimle  warm  and  unaware  in  their 
beds.  But  when  you  have  done  an  un- 
pleasant thing  for  twenty-two  years  it 
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isn’t  so  easy  to  leave  off  doing  it.  Of 
course  he  continued  to  wake  at  half  past 
three,  and  as  that  was  the  hour  when 
things  had  long  seemed  all  wrong,  of 
course  they  continued  to  seem  so.  He 
could  hear  the  whistle  of  the  four- 
o’clock  train,  and  he  was  sure  Fred  Long 
had  not  been  there  to  meet  it.  It  got 
so  he  couldn’t  bear  to  lie  abed  and  listen 
for  that  whistle.  After  a month  of 
knowing.  Fred  would  not  be  there — a 
numth  in  which  Fred  never  once  failed 
to  be  there — he  told  him  he’d  meet  the 
train  himself. 

His  wife  told  him  he  was  crazy;  when 
he  acquired  the  hsh-market  he  acquired 
as  wife  Josie  Smith,  bookke^er  in  the 
rocery-store  next  door.  “You  don’t 
ave  to  do  it,”  she  told  him  again  and 
again.  And  he  couldn’t  explain  to  her, 
not  being  able  to  explain  it  to  himself, 
that  he  did  have  to. 

There  was  a great  deal  he  was  never 
able  to  explain  to  Josie^Kir  to  himself. 
There  were  things  in  him  that  fought 
with  other  things,  and  his  make-up 
brought  him  pain.  With  all  his  terror 
about  his  pennies  he  had  that  quite 
special  romantic  sense  which  points  some 
men  to  money.  He  was  a ’fraid-cat  and 
a gambler,  and  all  through  his  life  the 
gambler  tortured  the  ’fraid-cat.  He 
borrowed  money  up  to  the  hilt,  and 
made  money  on  the  borrowed  money. 
His  capital  was  never  big  enough  for  his 
, business.  This  consigned  him  to  years 
most  men  will  understand  better  than 
most  women.  Josie  was  one_  of  the 
women  who_  didn’t  understand  it  at  all. 
She  had  a tidy  little  bookkeeping  mind 
which  would  have  things  balance  no 
matter  what  the  balance  might  be. 
Those  were  dreadful  days  in  the  Owens 
household  when  he  had  to  pull  out  of  his 
pocket  a note  for  Josie  to  sign.  Josie 
thought  it  all  quite  simple.  Iney  could 
get  along  very  well  if  it  weren’t  for  that 
terrible  interest.  She  never  could  see 
that  they  moved  from  a flat  on  Third 
Street  to  a home  on  River  Heights  out  of 
what  the  borrowed  money  made.  She 
wanted  what  it  made,  but  her  mind — 
and  her  judgments — never  got  past  what 
it  cost. 

And  as  he  carried  away  Josie’s  sig- 
nature he  always  carried  wim  it  a ner- 
vous chill.  It  was  true  he  was  bearing 
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a fearful  burden  of  interest.  Suppose 
the  bank  came  down  on  him — m she 
said  it  would — as  something  in  him  felt 
sure  it  must.  He  suffered,  out  he  went 
on.  He  had  to  suffer,  and  he  had  to  go 
on.  He  was  like  that. 

And  then  one  day  he  made  his  pile  He 
was  one  of  three  men  who  financed  a 
young  inventor.  The  ’fraid-cat  had  been 
more  tortured  by  this  than  by  anything 
he  had  done — and  the  gambler  more 
intrigued.  It  was  a new  sort  of  motor- 
engine,  and  there  was  a fortune  in  it. 
The  man  who  every  morning  met  the 
four-o’clock  train  was  the  richest  man  in 
town. 

But  he  went  rjght  on  meeting  it. 
When  Josie  complained  about  its  looking 

3ueer,  he  said  there  was  nothing  else  to 
o at  that  hour  in  the  morning.  She 
spoke  of  sleep.  What  was  the.  good  of 
sleep  if  you  couldn’t  sleep?  They 
bought  an  imposing  house  called  The 
Manor — an  edifice  erected  by  a man 
with  a romantic  sense  which  had  played 
him  false,  and  at  twenty  minutes  of  rour 
every  morning  this  heavy  mahogany 
door  opened  and  there  slunk  out  of  it 
the  master  of  the  house,  the  richest  man 
in  town,  Amos -Owens  on  his  old  hard 
way  to  get  his  fish. 

As  he  went  out  he  sometimes  met  his 
son  coming  in— Walter  was  less  inept 
than  his  father  in  taking  his  place  among 
the  wealthy.  One  morning,  in  the  lower 
hall,  he  met  his  daughter,  just  home 
from  a fancy-dress  Christmas  pall.  E^a 
put  out  her  arm,  not  unkindly,  and 
cried,  “Father!”  at  the  thought  of  his 
going  out  in  the  storm.^  Her  arm  was 
bare  and  some  gold  thing  was  wound 
round  and  round  it.  _ All  the  way  to 
the  train  it  bothered  him.  It  must  nave 
cost  a great  deal.  Why  need  she  have 
her  arm  bound  like  that?  While  ab- 
sorbed in  figuring  out  what  the  adorn- 
ment must  nave  cost  he  slipped  on  the 
ice  and  broke  his  ankle. 

That  night  Josie  and  Walter  and  Edna 
gathered  round  his  bed  and  read  him  the 
evening  papers.  They  all  had  the  story 
of  how  Amos  Owens,  on  his  way  to  the 
four-o’clock  train  from  which  he  had 
long  taken  his  fish,  had  slipped  on  the 
ice.  Josie  and  Edna  cried — and  not  over 
his  broken  ankle.  Walter  said  it  would 
set  them  back  — they  weren’t  wdl 
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enough  established  to  be^  “quaint.** 
They  argued  with  him,  telling  him  he 
was  Freeport’s  leading  citizen  and  urging 
him  not  to  injure  them  by  being  queer. 
And  because  his  foot  hurt  so  much  he 
wanted  them  to  go  away,  he  Anally 
promised  to  give  up  the  fish  business. 

So  Freeport’s  leading  citizen  tried  to 
lie  abed  mornings.  But  the  trouble  was, 
all  through  his  years  he  had  felt  so  re- 
lieved at  finding  himself  awake.  Always 
there  had  moved  just  under  sleep  that 
awful  idea  that  he  might  not  be  able  to 
wake  up.  So  he  not  only  continued  to 
wake,  but  continued  to  feel  he  had 
averted  catastrophe,  and  on  that  feeling 
he  always  got  right  up.  Now  he  tried  to 
stay  in  bed,  even  though  he  was  awake. 
He  fought  a good  fight,  but  he  couldn’t 
win  it.  He  would  get  up  and  prowl 
round  the  house,  trying  not  to  be  heard, 
for  he  disliked  discussion  of  his  ways. 
He  would  see  things  about  the  house 
that  distressed  him — and  he  didn’t  have 
the  fish  to  turn  to.  Though  one  morning, 
after  finding  three  empty  champagne- 
bottles  in  the  billiard-room,  he  did  go 
down  and  watch  a tali  Swede  take  fish 
the  four-o’clock  train.  He  followed 
him  as  far  as  the  market,  watched  him 
go  in,  stood  there  a little,  then  started 
up  the  hill  toward  The  Manor — a slight, 
stooped  figure  going  through  silent 
streets  as  if  pursued. 

Josie  and  Walter  and  Edna  would 
have  done  better  to  have  let  him  alone. 
The  Manor  was  a lonely  place  at  day- 
break. Things  that  seemed  wrong  grew 
monstrously  wrong  because  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  think  about  them — 
and  no  one  to  speak  to  of  what  he 
thought.  He  would  find  good  food 
thrown  away,  and,  unable  to  bear  such 
things,  he  would  go  out  and  walk  up 
and  down  the  street.  He  would  look 
about  for  some  one  to  talk  to.  Waking 
up  before  other  people  do  may  seem  an 
incident — but  it  leaves  one  alone  in  the 
world.  More  and  more  he  came  to  have 
a need  of  talking  at  that  hour,  as  if  com- 
anionship  mi|;ht  take  the  place  of  the 
sh  and  let  him  out  from  things  that 
stalked  him  before  it  was  really  day — 
old  worries  which  new  conditions  were 
so  queerly  unable  to  touch.  Not  having 
other  people’s  habits  cuts  you  off  from 
the  sympathies  of  the  human  race. 
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Every  one  disliked  and  despised  him  for 
his  queer  ways.  Neighbors  who  were 
light  sleepers  would  hear  him  on  his  beat 
and  mutter,  *’01d  Owens,  out  worrying 
about  his  money;  pity  the  old  fool  can’t 
stay  in  bed  at  this  hour!’’ — and  none  of 
them  felt  sorry  for  him,  for  did  he  not 
have  more  money  than  he  knew  what  to 
do  with?  None  of  them  saw  any  pity 
in  this  broken  connection  between  his 
money  and  his  feeling  about  money. 

One  morning,  in  a room  off  Josie’s 
bedroom,  he  found  a dress  which  had 
rome  home  and  not  been  unpacked.  He 
lifted  the  paper  and  looked  at  it.  It  was 
stuffed  out  as  if  there  were  a form  within. 

It  seemed  unbearably  useless,  as  if  it 
were  just  made — and  bought — to  go  over 
paper  stuffing.  He  tiptoed  into  Josie’s 
room  and  opened  the  door  and  looked 
at  the  dresses.  Rows  and  rows  of  them 
— and  now  she  had  bought  another! 
Josie  lay  there  asleep,  turned  from  him. 
He  wanted  to  talk  to  her.  He  sat  in  a 
chair  before  the  closet  door,  hoping  she 
would  wake.  It  must  be  said  for  him 
that  he  never  thought  of  waking  her — 
sleep  was  to  him  too  escaping  a mine  to 
bring  any  one  from  it.  But  ne  couldn’t 
sit  there  any  longer  in  the  stillness,  so 
quietly  he  slipped  out,  not  looking  at  the 
stuffed-out  dress  in  the.outer  room.  He 
looked  in  at  Edna’s  door,  at  Walter’s — 
maybe  one  of  them  was  awake.  He 
wanted  terribly  to  speak  to  some  one. 
But  they  weren’t,  and  he  went  very 
softly,  not  to  rouse  them.  Walter,  too, 
had  made  a purchase.  It  was  in  an  open 
drawer.  He  stood  looking  at  it  awhile; 
then,  to  stop  looking,  hurried  out  of  the 
house  and  walked  a long  way — soft  and 
fast,  as  if  getting  away  from  something. 
After  a while  he  found  himself  on  that 
street  which,  as  a little  boy,  he  had  taken 
from  home  to  the  office  where  he  got  his 
papers.  The  houses  were  as  still  and 
strange  as  they  used  to  be.  Again  those 
three  blocks  did  something  to  nim.  He 
made  a quick  turn  toward  home,  and 
Josie.  He  would  talk  to  her;  maybe  he 
could  tell  her  about  things.  He  must 
try. 

She  stirred  as  he  came  in  this  dme, 
said,  “Oh,  Amos!**  as  sIm  saw  him  in 
overcoat  and  hat.  Sleepily  she  rubbed 
her  eyes,  then  exclaimed,  “I  think  it’s 
just  too  bad  for  you  to  act  like  this!’’ 
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He  did  not  answer,  but  stood  there 
quiet  and  helpless.  She  cried: 

“If  you’re  determined  not  to  enjoy 
things  yourself,  I don’t  see  why  you 
want  to  ^oil  them  for  me  and  the  chil- 
dren!’’ Then  she  turned  her  back  and 
pulled  the  covers  up  around  her  as  if  to 
say  she’d  thank  him  to  go  away  and  let 
her  sleep  in  peace — as  a sensible  person 
should. 

So  he  went  away.  He  tiptoed  into 
Walter’s  room  and  looked  again  at  that 

f>urchase  Walter  had  made.  He  stood 
ooking  at  it  until  he  heard  one  of  the 
servants  on  the  stairs.  Then  he  could 
move.  Things  were  never  so  bad  when 
some  one  else  was  up. 

All  through  the  next  week  he  would 
get  right  out  of  the  house,  trying  not  to 
see  anything,  trying  especially  not  to  go 
in  Walter’s  room.  He  would  find  people 
to  speak  to — policemen,  early  teamsters, 
men  collecting  garbage.  He  would  go 
up  to  them  in  that  timidly  ingratiating 
way  of  one  pathetically  afraid  he  will 
not  be  well  received,  wistfully  trying  to 
cover  with  a casual  tone  the  importance 
to  him  of  bein^  received.  He  would  say, 
“Well,  this  IS  a fine  morning,”  or, 
“There's  nothing  like  being  up  early,” 
and  they  would  answer,  “That  s right,” 
and  when  he  ’ went  on,  “The  nut.” 
There  was  one  policeman  who  really 
talked  to  him,  and  he  could  talk  more  to 
this  policeman  than  he  had  ever  talked 
to  any  one.  He  told  him  how  he  always 
had  got  up  early  and  now  he  couldn’t 
quit  It.  H^  could  laugh  with  him  about 
it.  He  even  told  how  he  used  to  feel  as 
a little  boy  going  through  the  still 
streets,  and  while  he  didn’t  say  he  still 
felt  that  way,  telling  about  it  helped  the 
way  he  felt  now.  He  would  walk  for 
blocks  with  this  policeman  and  talk  to 
him  about  the  fisn  business.  He  was  a 
big,  hearty  policeman,  with  a warm  voice 
— a voice  not  at  all  like  the  dawn. 

All  this  while  he  had  not  lost  his  touch 
with  his  affairs,  or  his  power  to  deal  with 
them.  He  went  on  making  money.  He 
was  not  looked  upon  as  a fool,  despite 
the  fact  that  some  said  he^  was 
“touched.”  It  was  only  before  it  was 
really  day,  when  things  were  still  and 
thin  and  very  lonely,  when  they  waited, 
that  old  fears  cut  him  loose  from  present 
security  and  left  him  alone  and  afraid  in 
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a world  not  quite  right.  This  was  a 
week  of  special  good  fortune  for  him; 
the  return  on  a Southwestern  investment 
sent  him  ahead  almost  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  but  this  increased  fortune  had 
absolutely  no  reach  into  the  anguish  of 
finding  half  an  uncarved  chicken  in  the 
garbage-can. 

^d  the  morning  after  the  half  a 
chicken  sent  him  out  into  the  streets, 
something  else  sent  him  there.  Going 
through  the  upper  hall,  he  looked  into 
the  sitting-room  off  Josie’s  bedroom  and 
there  he  saw  another  new  dress.  It  sat 
in  an  easy-chair  as  a person  might  sit — 
stuffed  out  with  tissue-p^per — another 
dress!  In  a circle  which  did  not  bring 
him  very  near  he  walked  round  it.  It 
was  a strange  and  to  him  a terrible  color 
— ^that  thin,  weird  gray  in  which  a world 
not  guite  right  waits  for  day.  Slowly 
his  circles  came  a little  closer.  Josie  had 
bought  this  thing — this  useless  thing — 
she  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  One  arm 
of  the  dress  hung  limply  and  the  other 
bulged  grotesquely.  He  had  to 
away!  As  if  some  one  were  after  him, 
he  ran  soft-footed  into  Walter’s  room 
and  took  what  he  had  tried  not  to  know 
was  there.  Softly  he  closed  the  big  frcmt 
door,  as  so  many  times  he  had  closed  it 
while  others  slept. 

He  went  a little  way  in  the  fast,  still 
way  he  had  all  his  life  gone  through 
sleeping  streets.  He  was  looking  for 
some  one.  He  wanted  that  policeman 
whose  voice  was  like  taking  you  in  out  of 
the  cold.  But  he  couldn’t  find  him. 
Frantic  and  bewildered,  he  walked  round 
blocks  like  a lost  child.  He  forgot  about 
the  policeman  and  just  went — -he  didn’t 
care  where,  he  didn’t  know.  If  he 
stopped  . . . Anyway,  he  went  on. 
Dimly  he  knew  there  were  people  about 
him  now,  and  then  he  heard  a sound  that 
had  sounded  through  most  of  his  years — 
the  pounding  rush  of  an  incoming  train. 

He  was  meeting  it — the  four-o’clock 
train.  He  walked  to  the  front,  where 
they  took  oflF  the  fish.  He  saw  the  famil- 
iar crate  come  through  the  big  door  of 
the  baggage-car.  It  was  put  on  a truck. 
He  stepped  up  to  it.  But  no — it  wasn't 
his  any  more.  He  couldn’t  take  it.  He 
jooked  around.  .Who  was  going  to  take 
jt?  He  waited.  And  then  he  knew  that 
it  was  happening! — ^the  thing  he  had 
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feared  all  his  life  would  happen.  The 
four-o’clock  train  was  in  and  there  was 
no  one  to  meet  it  and  take  the  fish. 

He  waited.  It  was  a rainy  mori^g, 
and  warm.  The  stuff  must  be  got  right 
to  fresh  icel  He  ran  to  one  end  of  the 
station,  to  the  other.  He  would  run 
back  and  stand  there  by  the  crate — on 
one  foot,  on  the  other,  trying  not  to  cry, 
powerless  and  watching  the  thing  hap- 
pen he  had  shaped  his  life  to  keep  from 
happening.  He  waited  as  long  as  he 
coiud.  ^d  when  he  couldn’t  bear  it 
another  second  he  pulled  out  Walter’s 
revolver  and  shot  himself. 

Yet  it  is  a benign  world.  Things  are 
so  arranged  that  our  deaths  precede  our 
funerals.  Few  of  us  would  like  our 
funerals,  and  the  thought  of  Amos 
Owens  enduring  his  is  something  not  to 
be  dwelt  upon — as  torture  to  an  animal 
is  not  to  be  dwelt  upon.  The  Owens 
familv  tried  to  make  up  for  the  “ queer- 
nessof  his  death  by  tne  munificence  of 


his  funeral.  His  death  might  be  quaint 
— but  he  had  such  a funeral  as  Free- 
port’s leading  citizen  should  have.  In- 
deed, never  did  even  leading  citizen  have 
such  a funeral  before.  The  old  man  lay 
on  a couch  of  violets — something  quite 
new  in  Freeport  funerals.  Josie  com- 
manded the  florist  to  be  right  at  hand 
and  replace  withering  violets  with  fresh 
ones.  Violets  never  withered  faster.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think — indeed  necessary  to 
believe — ^that  death  is  unaware.  To  feel 
fresh  violets  being  stuck  around  him 
while  old  ones  were  really  quite  fresh 
enough — even  the  neighbors  who  had 
heard  him  at  daybreak  would  not  wish 
him  that.  ^ The  words  “Beloved  Hus- 
band,’’ which  in  orchids  formed  the  back 
of  the  couch,  cost  just  seven  times  as 
much  as  the  dress  that  drove  him  to 
Walter’s  room  for  the  revolver.  But 
not  even  the  four-o’clock  train  dis- 
turbed him  on  his  couch  of  violets.  At 
last  “ Beloved  Husband  ” slept  through 
dawn. 


The  End  of  the  Road 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 

Here  it  is  then,  the  close  of  the  long  way. 

The  wea^  way! 

Ah,  m^be  weary  now,  but  once  how  gay. 

The  happy  way! 

How  sweet  the  pleasant  path,  the  feet  how  light. 
And  every  hour  fled  like  an  angel’s  flight! 

Alas,  how  dim  and  dark  this  last  step  seems. 

And  vague  as  dreams! 

Nay,  but  the  sun  bums  bright,  blue  the  sky  beams 
With  flying  gleams. 

And  every  wind  is  soft  as  a caress. 

And  every  voice  is  lifted  but  to  bless! 

Ah,  that  next  tread  into  the  deep  alone! 

Nay,  not  alone. 

For  heavenly  love  is  all  about  thee  thrown, 

And  close  thine  own! 

Yet  lead  the  sinking  foot, — the  silence  sings — 

But  they  that  hold  thee  have  such  lofty  wings! 
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A Writer’s  Recollections 

BY  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

PART  III 


!OW  little  those  who  are 
1 school-girls  of  to-day 
’ can  resize  what  it  was 
; to  be  a school-girl  in  the 
i ’fifties  or  the  early  ’six- 
ties of  the  last  century! 
A modern  girls’  school, 
equipped  as  scores  are  now  equipped 
throughout  the  country,  was  of  course 
not  to  be  found  in  1858,  when  I first 
became  a school  boarder,  or  in  1867 
when  I ceased  to  be  one.  The  games, 
the  gymnastic,  the  solid  grounding  in 
drawing  and  music,  together  with  the 
enormously  improved  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary science,  or  literature  and  lan- 
guage, which  are  at  the  service  of  the 
school-girl  of  to-day,  had  not  begun  to 
be  when  I was  at  school.  As  far  as  in- 
tellectual training  was  concerned,  my 
nine  years  from  seven  to  sixteen  were 
practically  wasted.  I learned  nothing 
thoroughly  or  accurately,  and  the  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Latin,  which  I soon 
discovered  after  my  marriage  to  be 
essential  to  the  kind  of  literary  work  I 
wanted  to  do,  had  all  to  be  re-learned 
before  they  could  be  of  any  real  use  to 
me;  nor  was  it  ever  possible  for  me — 
who  married  at  twenty — to  get  that 
finn  hold  on  the  structure  , and  literary 
history  of  any  language,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, which  my  brother  William,  only^ 
fifteen  months  my  junior,  got  from  his 
six  years  at  Rugby,  and  nis  training 
there  in  Latin  and  Greek.  What  I 
learned  during  those  years  was  learned 
from  personalities;  from  contact  with  a 
nature  so  simple,  sincere  and  strong  as 
that  of  Miss  Clough;  from  the  kindly 
old  German  governess,  whose  affection 
for  me  helped  me  through  some  rather 
hard  and  lonely  school  years  spent  at  a 
school  in  Shropshire;  and  from  a gentle 
and  high-minded  woman,  an  ardent 
Evangelical,  with  whom  a little  later,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  I fell  head- 
long in  love,  as  was  the  manner  of  school- 
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girls  then,  and  is,  I understand,  frequently 
the  case  with  school-girls  now,  in  spite 
of  the  greatly  increased  variety  of  sub- 
jects on  which  they  may  spend  their 
minds. 

English  girls*  schools  to-day,  provid- 
ing the  hi^er  education,  are  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes  worthily  represen- 
tative of  that  astonishing  rise  in  the 
intellectual  standards  of  women,  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  half-century. 
They  are  almost  entirely  taught  by 
women,  and  women  with  whom,  in  many 
cases,  education — the  shaping  of  the 
immature  human  creature  to  noble  ends 
—is  the  sincerest  of  passions;  vdio  find, 
indeed,  in  the  task  that  same  creative 
joy  which  belongs  to  literature  or  art,  or 
philanthropic  experiment.  The  school- 
mistress to  whom  money  is  the  sole  or 
even  the  chief  motive  of  her  work,  is, 
in  my  experience,  rare  to-day,  though  we 
have  all  in  our  time  heard  tales  of  mod- 
ern “academies”  of  the  Miss  Pinkerton 
type,  brought  up  to  date — fashionable, 
exclusive,  and  luxurious — ^where,  as  in 
some  boys’  preparatory  schools  (before 
the  war!)  the  more  the  parents  paid,  the 
better  they  were  pleased.  But  I have 
not  come  across  them.  The  leading 
boarding-schools  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, at  present,  no  less  than  the  excellent 
day-schools  for  girls  of  the  middle  class, 
with  which  this  country  has  been  cov- 
ered since  1870,  are  genuine  products  of 
that  Women’s  Movement,  as  we  vaguely 
call  it,  in  the  early  educational  phases 
of  which  I myself  was  muth  engaged; 
whereof  the  results  are  now  widdy  ap- 
parent, though  as  yet  only  half-grown. 
If  one  tracks  it  back  to  somewhere  near 
its  origins,  its  superficial  origins  at  any 
rate,  one  is  brought  up,  I think,  as  in  the 
case  of  so  much  else,  against  one  leading 
cause — railways!  With  railways  and  a 
cheap  press,  in  the  second  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  came  in,  as 
we  all  know,  the  break-up  of  a thousand 
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mental  sragnatiuns,  answering  to  the 
cild  physical  tli^abilities  and  incMnyen- 
iences.  .Ajid  the,  hreakHip  hatv  tKiwhyre 
had  nit'K-  startling  results  than  ««  tfe; 
wnrld  of  yeorrten,  and  the  tjaioi.ng  nf 
wnipen  for  life.  \Ve  have  only  to  ask 
ourselves  wha.t  the  \vt)men.  pf  Benjamin 
Omstiarir,  or  of  .Beyle,  or  Balzac,  would 
hart-  made  of  the 

keen  school-girl  j — — 

and  college  girl  ' . :;»iy 

of.  the  present  * ' 

dii\%  to  feel  how  y , . ^ 

vast,  is;  the-  - . ^jj||pP^ 

change  through  . jfflfr  ' * 


days  were  only  heginntng  yu  ; dawn. 
Prtic  teaching,  poor  schddl-hdoits,  and* 
hymariy  cases,;  indiffet.e.nf  .food  and  ipucU 
igiv^rance  as  to  the  physical  tnjee  of  gitls 
--these  things  were  c^omfriVin  in 
schoul-rtme.  I loved  nearly  ail  my 
tarjLchtTs;  Irut  it  was  nut  till  f went  horpe; 
to  live  3t  Oxford,  in  i8d7,  thar  ! awoke 

inteUectdally  to 
a Ivofidrcd  inrer- 
esis  and  influ- 
that  hegint 
tTiuch  earlier 
nowadays  to  af- 
fect any  dever 
child , I Hiifd.  few 
, tiMvls  add  liffle 
grounding  ; and  I 
w'as  rtsuch  more 
thildish  than  I 
need  have  been. 
A few  vivid  iitt- 
pre.ssmns  .stand 
out  from  thyse 
years:  the  great* 
and  to  me 
tetious  hgtire  of 
Newnian  hauor- 
ipg  the  streicts  of 
EdghaSton, 
vvheie,  in  1^6 1, 
iny  father  ; be- 
came iutadchfs- 
siyal  inaiter;  of 
the.  0r.yt<>ry 
Schvktf  j tire  netva 
i^J  pi  tlie  iituidet  >.if 

‘ sud deiiiy  ihro  a 
jjUiet  gaidctt  ip  u 

, _ _ V3m<  aod  an 

ahle  nternoryof  the,  pale  and  horror- 
striekeit  im^fcs  of  t;h»>se  dwyussipg  ity  the 
haunting  beJidtv  A>f  -p 

Rti.sfcln  whicihi  f ojpitM  i>dt  -did 
•jbijiit with  /lie,;  tvfihnnt  hi  the 
cariHg  td  read  a.S.  few  hfiie  the 
which  they  came';  nty  itrst- visit  lu.  t he 
Mpjisc.  nf  0onimdws  in  tsbyi 

rfthi  V wfc?  to  J‘  ox  H«»w,  and  thiv  wypter 
and  suniiTiei  beanty  pf ' iby  fellsf 
grtheir  with  a,r|;;  femltess  SI wy-te 
phss'P  j.h  ivhi.yli  i ;tvdd  stm'i’cs  piy 
si'hdol-fidlmyi, : on 

s to  ;mec  -coupltd  y^ith  "msTiy*  at-: 


which  some  of  us  i . 

have  lived.  Ex-  •. 

cvptinnal  Wom- 
VB,  of  course, 

led  much  'i.r; 

the  same  kind  of  ; 

lives  id  all  gen-  • • - 

erationi!.  iTiie  ♦>/* 

woman  lyformer  ! 

of  our  tim^  hss  f‘  - 

gone  t h tough  a >v^ 

different  soft,  of 
self  - .edvtcafemn: 
ftotw  tha.c  of 
H^friet  ; ;‘Mam-  ' ] 
nea  u ; hilt  ‘^e 
ha.s  not  thought 
oykewidety,  and  V ,V  j 

she  will  hardly  p ^ 

jftftutince  her 

world  so  much  as  't  .s,  ' 

that  Stan  c h 4 ' '• 
fighter  of  the . ^ 
past.  H .is  the 
Tank  and  file— ^ 
the  average  womanr-'ft 
world  h»s  opened,  up  so 
The  reveialiuh  ».vf  her 
yarji.>us  capacities  that  ilu  presCiir  war 
;lii^  hfoiight  aljopt,  is  only  tlie  suddenly 
cOospicurHis  result  pf  the  liberating 
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I compare  them  to-day  with  similar 
efforts  of  my  own  grandchildren.  But 
on  the  whole  they  were  starved  and 
rather  unhappy  years;  through  no  one’s 
fault.  My  parents  were  very  poor  and 
perpetually  in  movement.  Everybody 
did  the  best  they  could. 

With  Oxford,  however,  and  my  seven- 
teenth year,  came  a radical  change. 

It  was  in  July,  1865,  while  I was  still 
a school-girl,  that  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  Long  Vacation,  I first  saw  Oxford. 
My  father,  after  some  five  years  as 
Doctor  Newman’s  colleague  at  the  Ora- 
tory School,  had  then  become  the  sub- 
ject of  a strong  temporary  reaction 
against  Catholicism.  He  left  the  Roman 
Church  in  ’65,  to  return  to  it  again,  for 
good,  eleven  years  later.  During  the  in- 
terval he  took  pupils  at  Oxford,  produced 
a very  successful  Manual  of  English  Lit- 
erature, edited  the  works  of  Wycliffe  for  the 
Clarendon  Press,  made  himself  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholar,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  learned  editors  of  the  great  Rolls 
Series.  To  look  at  the  endless  piles  of 
his  note-books  is  to  realize  how  hard, 
how  incessantly  he  worked.  Historical 
scholarship  was  his  destined  field;  he 
found  his  nappiness  in  it  through  all  the 
troubles  of  life.  And  the  return  to  Ox- 
ford, to  its  memories,  its  libraries,  its 
stately  imperishable  beauty,  was  de- 
lightful to  him.  So  also,  I think,  for 
some  years,  was  the  sense  of  intellectual 
freedom.  Then  began  a kind  of  nos- 
talgia, which  grew  and'grew  till  it  took 
him  back  to  the  Catholic  haven  in  1876, 
never  to  wander  more. 

But  when  he  first  showed  me  Oxford 
he  was  in  the  ardor  of  what  seemed  a 
permanent  severance  from  an  admitted 
mistake.  I see  a deserted  Oxford  street, 
and  a hansom  coming  up  it — myself  and 
my  father  inside  it.  I was  returning 
from  school,  for  the  holidays.  When  I 
had  last  seen  my  people,  they  were  living 
near  Birmingham.  I now  found  them  at 
Oxford,  and  I remember  the  thrill  of  ex- 
citement with  which  I looked  from  side 
to  side  as  we  neared  the  colleges.  For 
I knew  well,  even  at  fourteen,  that  this 
was  “no  mean  city.”  As  we  drove  up 
Beaumont  Street  we  saw  what  was  then 
“new  Balliol”  in  front  of  us,  and  a 
jutting  window.  “There  lives  the  arch- 


heretic!” said  my  father.  It  was  a 
window  in  Jowett’s  rooms.  He  was  not 
et  Master  of  the  famous  College,  but 
is  name  was  a rallying-cry,  and  his 
personal  influence  almost  at  its  zenith. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  then  rigorously 
excluded  from  the  University  pulpit;  it 
was  not  till  a year  later  that  even  his 
close  friend  Dean  Stanley  ventured  to 
ask  him  to  preach  in  Westminster 
Abbey;  and  his  salary  as  Greek  Pro- 
fessor, due  to  him  from  the  revenues  of 
Christ  Church,  and  withheld  from  him  on 
theological  grounds  for  years,  had  only 
just  been  wrung— at  last — from  the  re- 
luctant hands  of  a governing  body  which 
contained  Doctor  rusey. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  two  years 
later  that  I left  school,  and  slipped  into 
the  Oxford  life  as  a fish  into  water.  I 
was  sixteen,  beginning  to  be  conscious 
of  all  sorts  of  rising  needs  and  ambi- 
tions, keenly  alive  to  the  spell  of  Oxford, 
and  to  the  good  fortune  which  had 
brought  me  to  live  in  her  streets.  There 
was  m me,  I think,  a real  hunger  to 
learn,  and  a very  quick  sense  of  romance 
in  things  or  people.  But  after  sixteen, 
except  in  music,  I had  no  definite  teach- 
ing, and  everything  I learned  came  to 
me  from  persons — and  books — sporad- 
ically, witnout  any  general  guidance  or 
plan.  It  was  all  a great  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, organized  mainly  by  myself,  on 
the  advice  of  a few  men  and  women 
very  much  older,  who  took  an  interest 
in  me,  and  were  endlessly  kind  to  the 
shy  and  shapeless  creature  I must  have 
been. 

It  was  in  ’68  or  ’69 — I think  I was 
seventeen — that  I remember  my  first 
sight  of  a college  garden  lying  cool  and 
shaded  between  gray  college  walls,  and 
on  the  grass  a figure  that  held  me  fasci- 
nated— a lady  in  a green  brocade  dress, 
with  a belt  and  chatelaine  of  Russian 
silver,  who  was  playing  croquet,  then  a 
novelty  in  Oxford,  and  seemed  to  me,  as 
I watched  her,  a perfect  model  of  grace 
and  vivacity.  A man  nearly  thirty 
ears  older  than  herself  whom  I knew  to 
e her  husband  was  standing  near  her, 
and  a handful  of  undergraduates  made 
an  amused  and  admiring  court  round  the 
lady.  The  elderly  man — he  was  then 
fifty-three — ^was  Mark  Pattison,  Rector 
of  Lincoln  College,  and  the  croquet- 
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of  Renan,  or  Ranke,  or  Curtins;  as  they 
poured  scorn  on  Oxford  scholarship,  or 
the  lack  of  it,  and  on  the  ideals  of 
Balliol,  which  aimed  at  turning  out 
public  officials,  as  compared  witn  the 
researching  ideals  of  the  German  uni- 
versities, which  seemed  to  the  Rector 
the  only  ideals  worth  calling  academic; 
or  as  they  flung  gibes  at  Christ  Church 
whence  Pusey  and  Liddon  still  directed 
the  powerful  Church  party  of  the  Uni- 
versity:— ^was  to  watch  the  doors  of  new 
worlds  gradually  opening  before  a girl’s 

auestioning  intelligence.  To  me  the 
Lector  was  from  the  beginning  the  kindest 
friend.  He  saw  that  I came  of  a literary 
stock  and  had  literary  ambitions;  and 
he  tried  to  direct  me.  “Get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  something” — he  would  say — 
“Choose  a subject,  and  know  everything 
about  it!”  I eagerly  followed  his  advice, 
and  began  to  work  at  early  Spanish  in 
the  Bodleian.  But  I think  he  was 
wrong — I venture  to  think  so! — though 
as  his  half-melancholy,  half-satirical  look 
comes  back  to  me,  I realize  how  easily 
he  would  defend  himself,  if  one  could 
tell  him  so  now!  I think  I ought  to  have 
been  told  to  take  a history  examination 
and  learn  Latin  properly.  But  if  I had, 
half  the  exploring  joy  of  those  early 
years  would  no  doubt  have  been  cut 
away. 

One  of  my  clearest  memories  con- 
nected with  the  Pattisons  and  Lincoln 
is  that  of  meeting  George  Eliot  and  Mr. 
Lewes  there,  in  the  spring  of  1670,  when 
I was  eighteen.  It  was  at  one  of  the 
Sunday  suppers.  George  Eliot  sat  at 
the  Rector’s  right  hand.  I was  opposite 
her;  on  my  left  was  George  Henry 
Lewes,  to  whom  I took  a prompt  and 
active  dislike.  He  and  Mrs.  Pattison 
kept  up  a lively  conversation  in  which 
Mr.  Bywater,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  took  full  share.  George  Eliot 
talked  very  little,  and  I not  at  all.  The 
Rector  was  shy  or  tired,  and  George 
Eliot  was  in  truth  entirely  occupied  m 
watching  or  listening  to  Mr.  Lewes.  I 
was  disappointed  that  she  was  so  silent, 
and  perhaps  her  quick  eye  may  have 
divined  it,  for  after  supper,  as  we  were 
going  up  the  interesting  old  staircase, 
made  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which 
led  direct  from  the  dining-room  to  the 
drawing-room  above,  she  said  to  me: 


“The  rector  tells  me  that  you  have  been 
reading  a good  deal  about  Spain.  Would 
you  care  to  hear  something  of  our  Span- 
ish journey?” — the  journey  which  had 
preceded  the  appearance  of  “The  Spanish 
Gypsy,”  then  newlyjpublished.  My  reply 
is  easily  imagined.  The  rest  of  the  party 
passed  through  the  dimly  lit  drawing- 
room to  talk  and  smoke  in  the  gallery 
beyond.  George  Eliot  sat  down  in  the 
darkness  and  I beside  her.  Then  she 
talked  for  about  twenty  minutes,  with 
perfect  ease  and  finish,  without  misplac- 
ing a word  or  dropping  a sentence,  and 
I realized  at  last  tnat  I was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a great  writer.  Not  a great 
talker.  It  is  clear  that  George  Eliot 
never  was  that.  Impossible  for  her  to 
“talk”  her  books,  or  evolve  her  books 
from  conversation,  like  Madame  de 
Stael.  She  was  too  self-conscious,  too 
desperately  reflective,  too  rich  in  second- 
thoughts  for  that.  But  in  tete-a-tete, 
and  with  time  to  choose  her  words,  she 
could — ^in  monologue,  with  just  enough 
stimulus  from  a companion  to  keep  it 
going — produce  on  a listener  exactly  the 
impression  of  some  of  her  best  work. 
As  the  low  clear  voice  flowed  on,  in  Mrs. 
Pattison’s  drawing-room,  I saw  Sara- 
gossa, Granada,  the  Escorial,  and  that 
survival  of  the  old  Europe  in  the  new, 
which  one  must  go  to  Spain  to  And. 
Not  that  the  description  was  particu- 
larly vivid — in  talking  of  famous  places 
John  Richard  Green  could  make  words 
tell  and  paint  with  far  greater  success; 
but  it  was  singularly  complete  and 
accomplished.  When  it  was  done  the 
effect  was  there  — the  effect  she  had 
meant  to  produce.  I shut  my  eyes,  and 
it  all  comes  back: — the  darkened  room, 
the  long,  pallid  face,  the  evident  wish  to 
be  kind  to  a young  girl. 

Two  more  impressions  of  her  let  me 
record.  The  following  day,  the  Pattisons 
took  their  guests  to  see  the  “eights” 
races  from  Christ  Church  meadow.  A 
young  Fellow  of  Merton,  Mandell 
Creighton,  afterwards  the  beloved  and 
famous  Bishop  of  London,  was  among 
those  entertaining  her  on  the  barge,  and 
on  the  way  home  he  took  her  and  Mr. 
Lewes  through  Merton  garden.  I was 
of  the  party,  and  I remember  what  a 
carnival  of  early  summer  it  was  in  that 
enchanting  place.  The  chestnuts  were 
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in  outward  aspect — “a  few  personal 
traits,  and  the  two  main  facts  of  great 
learning  and  a general  impatience  of 
fools.”  If  one  could  imagine  Mark  Pat- 
tison  a landowner,  he  would  certainly 
never  have  neglected  his  estates,  or  tol- 
erated an  inefficient  agent. 

Only  three  years  intervened  between 
my  leaving  school  and  my  engagement 
to  Mr.  T.  Humphry  Ward,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
But  those  three  years  seem  to  me  now 
to  have  been  extraordinarily  full.  Lin- 
coln and  the  Pattisons,  Balliol  and 
Mr.  Jowett,  and  the  Bodleian  Library, 
outside  the  influences  and  affections  of 
my  own  home,  stand  in  the  forefront  of 
what  memory  looks  back  on  as  a broad 
and  animated  scene.  The  great  Library, 
in  particular,  became  to  me  a living  and 
inspiring  presence.  When  I think  of  it, 
as  It  then  was,  I am  aware  of  a medley 
of  beautiful  things — pale  sunlight  on 
book-lined  walls,  or  streaming  through 
old  armorial  bearings  on  Tudor  windows; 
spaces  and  distances,  all  books,  beneath 
a painted  roof  from  which  gleamed  the 
motto  of  the  University — Dominus  il- 
luminatio  mea;  gowned  figures  moving 
silently  about  the  spaces;  the  faint 
scents  of  old  leather  and  polished  wood; 
and  fusing  it  all,  a stately  dignity  and 
benignant  charm,  through  which  the 
voices  of  the  bells  outside,  as  they  struck 
each  successive  quarter  from  Oxford’s 
many  towers,  seemed  to  breathe  a cer- 
tain eternal  reminder  of  the  past  and 
the  dead.  It  was  in  these  noble  surround- 
ings that,  with  far  too  little,  I fear,  of 
positive  reading,  and  with  much  undis- 
ciplined wandering  from  shelf  to  shelf 
and  subject  to  subject,  there  yet  sank 
deep  into  me  the  sense  of  history,  and 
of  that  vast  ocean  of  the  recorded  past, 
from  which  the  generations  rise,  and 
into  which  they  fall  back.  And  that  in 
itself  was  a great  boon— almost,  one 
might  say,  a training,  of  a kind. 

But  a girl  of  seventeen  is  not  always 
thinking  of  books,  especially  in  the  Ox- 
ford summer  term. 

In  Miss  Bretherton^  my  earliest  novel, 
and  in  Lady  Connie,  one  of  my  latest, 
will  be  found  by  those  who  care  to 
look  for  it,  the  reflection  of  that  other 
life  of  Oxford,  the  life  which  takes  its 


shape  not  from  age,  but  from  youth, 
not  from  the  past  which  created  C^ford, 
but  from  the  lively  laughing  present 
which  every  day  renews  it.  For  six 
months  of  the  year  Oxford  is  a city  of 
young  men,  for  the  most  part  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two. 
In  my  maiden  days  it  was  not  also  a city 
of  young  women,  as  it  is  to-day.  Women 
— girls  especially — ^were  comparatively 
on  suflFerance.  The  Heads  of  Houses 
were  married;  the  Professors  were 
mostly  married;  but  married  tutors  had 
scarcely  begun  to  be.  Only  at  two  sea- 
sons of  the  year  was  Oxford  invaded  by 
women — by  bevies  of  maidens  who 
came,  in  early  May  and  middle  June,  to 
be  made  much  of  by  their  brothers  and 
their  brothers’  friends,  to  be  danced  with 
and  flirted  with,  to  know  the  joys  of 
coming  back  on  a summer  night  from 
Nuneham  up  the  long  fragrant  reaches 
of  the  lower  river,  or  of  “sitting  out” 
in  historic  gardens  where  Philip  Sidney 
or  Charles  1.,  or  Gibbon  had  passed. 

At  the  Eights  and  “Commem,”  the 
old,  old  place  became  a mere  background 
for  pretty  dresses,  and  college  luncheons, 
and  river  picnics.  The  seniors  groaned 
often,  as  well  they  might;  for  there  was 
little  work  done  in  my  day  in  the  sum- 
mer term.  But  it  is  perhaps  worth  while 
for  any  nation  to  possess  such  harmless 
festivals  in  so  beautiful  a setting  as 
these  Oxford  gatherings.  How  many  of 
our  national  festivals  are  spoiled  by  ugly 
and  sordid  things — betting  and  drink, 
greed  and  display!  Here,  all  there  is  to 
see  is  .a  competition  of  boats,  manned 
by  England’s  best  youth,  upon  a noble 
river,  flowing,  in  Virgilian  pnrase,  “un- 
der ancient  walls”;  a city  of  romance, 
given  up  for  a few  days  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  young,  and  breathing  into  that 
pleasure  her  own  refining,  exalting  note; 
a stately  ceremony — the  Eucaenia — go- 
ing back  to  the  infancy  of  English  learn- 
ing; and  the  dancing  of  young  men  and 
maidens  in  Gothic  or  classical  halls 
built  long  ago  by  the  “fathers  who  begat 
us.”  My  own  recollection  of  the  Oxford 
summer,  the  Oxford  river  and  hay- 
fields,  the  dawn  on  Oxford  streets,  as  one 
came  out  from  a Commemoration  ball, 
or  the  evening  under  Nuneham  woods 
where  the  swans  on  that  still  water, 
now,  as  always,  “float  double,  swan  and 
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shadow” — these  things  I hope  will  be 
with  me  to  the  end.  To  have  lived 
through  them  is  to  have  tasted  youth 
and  pleasure  from  a cup  as  pure,  as  little 
alloyed  with  baser  things,  as  the  high 
gods  allow  to  mortals. 

Let  me  recall  one  more  experience  be- 
fore I come  to  the  married  life  which 
began  in  1872; — my  first  si^ht  of  Taine, 
the  great  French  historian,  in  the  spring 
of  1871.  He  had  come  over  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Curators  of  the  Taylorian 
Institution  to  give  a series  of  lectures  on 
Corneille  and  Racine.  The  lectures 
were  arranged  immediately  after  the 
surrender  of  Paris  to  the  German  troops, 
when  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  the 
worst  calamities  of  France  were  over. 
But  before  M.  Taine  crossed  to  England 
the  insurrection  of  the  Commune  had 
broken  out,  and  while  he  was  actually 
in  Oxford  delivering  his  six  lectures,  the 
terrible  news  of  the  last  days  of  May, 
the  burning  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  and  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  all 
the  savagery  of  the  beaten  revolution 
let  loose  on  Paris  itself,  came  crashing, 
day*  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  like  so 
many  horrible  explosions  in  the  heavy 
air  of  Europe,  still  tremulous  with  the 
memories  and  agonies  of  recent  war. 

How  well  I remember  the  effect  in 
Oxford! — the  newspaper  cries  in  the 
streets,  the  fear  each  morning  as  to  what 
new  calamities  might  have  fallen  on 
civilization,  the  intense  fellow-feeling  in 
a community  of  students  and  scholars 
for  the  students  and  scholars  of  France! 

When  M.  Taine  arrived,  he  himself 
writes  home  (see  his  published  Corre- 
spondence, Vol.  II)  that  Oxford  could 
not  do  enough  to  show  her  sympathy 
with  a distinguished  Frenchman.  He 
writes  from  (Scford  on  May  25: — 


I have  no  courage  for  a letter  to-day.  I 
have  just  heard  of  the  horrors  of  Paris,  the 
burning  of  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  etc.  My  heart  is  wrung.  I 
have  energy  for  nothing.  I cannot  go  out 
and  see  people.  1 was  in  the  Bodleian  when 
the  Librarian  told  me  this  and  showed  me 
the  newspapers.  In  presence  of  such  mad- 
ness and  such  disasters,  they  treat  a French- 
man here  with  a kind  of  pitying  sympathy. 


Oxford  residents  indeed,  inside  and 
outside  the  colleges,  crowded  the  first 
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lecture  to  show  their  feeling  not  only 
for  M.  Taine,  but  for  a France  wounded 
and  trampled  on  by  her  own  children. 

The  few  dignified  and  touching  words 
with  which  he  opened  his  course,  his 
fine  dark  head,  the  attractiveness  of  his 
subject,  the  lucidity  of  his  handling  of 
it,  made  the  lecture  a great  success; 
and  a few  nights  afterwards  at  dinner 
at  Balliol,  I found  myself  sitting  next 
the  great  man.  In  his  published  corre- 
spondence there  is  a letter  describing 
tnis  dinner  which  shows  that  I must 
have  confided  in  him  not  a little! — as  to 
my  Bodleian  reading,  and  the  article  on 
the  “ Poema  del  Cid  ” that  I was  writing. 

He  confesses,  however,  that  he  did  his 
best  to  draw  me — examining  the  English 
girl  as  a new  specimen  for  his  psycho- 
logical collection.  As  for  me,  I remem- 
ber that  he  summed  up  his  criticisms  of 
English  life  in  the  remark  that  there  was 
too  much  magenta  in  the  women’s 
dresses,  and  too  much  pepper  in  the 
kitchen!  From  English  cooking — which 
showed  ill  in  the  Oxford  of  those  days — 
he  suffered  a good  deal.  Nor,  in  spite  of 
his  great  literary  knowledge  of  England 
and  English,  was  his  spoken  English 
clear  enough  to  enable  him  to  grapple 
with  the  lodging-house  cook.  Professor 
Max  Muller,  vmo  had  Induced  him  to 
give  the  lectures,  :.nd  watched  over  him 
during  his  stay,  told  me  that  on  his 
first  visit  to  the  historian  in  his  Beau- 
mont Street  rooms,  he  found  him  sitting 
bewildered  before  the  strangest  of  meals. 

It  consisted  entirely  of  a huge  beef- 
steak, served  in  the  unappetizing,  slov- 
enly English  way,  and — a large  plate  of 
buttered  toast.  Nothing  else.  “But  I 
ordered  bif-tek  and  pott-a-toes!”  cried 
the  puzzled  historian,  to  his  visitor! 

Another  guest  of  tbe  Master’s  on  that 
night  was  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  of  him 
too  I have  a vivid  recollection  as  he  sat 
opposite  to  me  on  the  side  next  the  fire, 
his  small  lower  features  and  slender  neck 
overweighted  by  his  thick  reddish  hair 
and  capacious  brow.  I could  not  think 
why  he  seemed  so  cross  and  uncom- 
fortable. He  was  perpetually  beckoning 
to  the  waiters,  then,  when  they  came, 
holding  peremptory  conversation  with 
them;  while  I from  my  side  of  the  table 
could  see  them  going  away,  with  a 
whisper  or  a shrug  to  each  other,  like 
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Ward,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose 
College,  on  April  6,  1872,  the  knot  being 
tied  by  my  father’s  friend,  my  grand- 
father’s pupil  and  biographer.  Dean 
Stanley.  For  nine  years,  till  the  spring 
of  1881,  we  lived  in  Oxford,  in  a little 
house,  north  of  the  Parks,  in  what  was 
then  the  newest  quarter  of  the  Univer- 
sity town.  They  were  years,  for  both  of 
us,  of  great  happiness  and  incessant 
activity.  Our  children,  two  daughters 
and  a son,  were  born  in  1874,  1876  and 
1879.  We  had  many  friends,  all  pur- 
suing the  same  kind  of  life  as  ourselves, 
and  interested  in  the  same  kind  of 
things.  Nobody  under  the  rank  of  a 
Head  of  a College,  except  a very  few 
privileged  Professors,  possessed  as  much 
as  athousand  pounds  ayear.  The  average 
income  of  the  new  race  of  married  tutors 
was  not  much  more  than  half  that  sum. 
Yet  we  all  gave  dinner-parties  and  fur- 
nished our  houses  with  Morris  papers, 
old  chests  and  cabinets,  and  blue  pots. 
The  dinner  - parties  were  simple  and 
short.  At  our  o^  early  efforts  of  the 
kind,  there  certainly  was  not  enough  to 
eat.  But  we  all  improved  with  time; 
and  on  the  whole  I tnink  we  were  very 
fair  housekeepers  and  competent  moth- 
ers. Most  of  us  were  very  anxious  to  be 
up-to-date,- and  in  the  fashion,  whether 
in  esthetics,  in  housekeeping,  or  educa- 
tion. But  our  fashion  was  not  that  of 
Belgravia  or  Mayfair,  which  indeed  we 
scorned ! It  was  the  fashion  of  the  move- 
ment which  sprang  from  Morris  and 
Burne-Jones.  Liberty  stuffs  very  plain 
in  line,  but  elaborately  “smocked,” 
were  greatly  in  vogue,  and  evening 
dresses,  “cut  square,”  or  with  “Watteau 
pleats,”  were  generally  worn,  and  often 
in  conscious  protest  against  the  London 
“low  dress”  of  the_  moment,  which  Ox- 
ford— young  married  Oxford,  thought 
both  ugly  and  fast.  I hrst  succumbeato 
a “dressmaker’s”  evening  dress,  in  the 
ordinary  fashion,  about  1882,  ten  years 
after  my  marriage,  ^ and  immediately 
after  our  settlement  in  London. 

Almost  immediatel3r  opposite  to  us  in 
the  Bradmore  Road,  lived  Walter  Pater 
and  his  sisters.  The  exquisiteness  of 
their  small  house,  and  the  charm  of  the 
three  people  who  lived  in  it  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  knew  them  well 
in  those  days  when  by  the  publication 
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of  the  Studies  in  the  Renaissance  (1873) 
their  author  had  just  become  famous.  I 
recall  very  clearly  the  effect  of  that  book 
— of  the  strange  and  poignant  sense  of 
beauty  expressed  in  it — of  its  entire 
aloofness  from  the  Christian  tradition 
of  Oxford — its  glorification  of  the  higher 
and  intenser  forms  of  esthetic  pleasure — 
of  “ passion  ” in  the  intellectual  sense — 
as  against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  self- 
denial  and  renunciation.  It  was  a go^el 
that  both  stirred  and  scandalized  Ox- 
ford. The  bishop  of  the  diocese  thought 
it  worth  while  to  protest.  There  was  a 
cry  of  “Neo-paganism” — and  various 
attempts  at  persecution.  The  author  of 
the  book  was  quite  unmoved.  In  those 
days  Walter  Pater’s  mind  was  still  full 
of  revolutionary  ferments  which  were 
just  as  sincere,  just  as  much  himself  as 
that  later  hesitating  and  wistful  return 
towards  Christianity,  and  Christianity 
of  the  Catholic  type,  which  is  embodied 
in  Marius  the  Epicurean,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  spiritual  romances  of  Europe 
since  the  Confessions.  I can  remember  a 
dinner-party  at  his  house,  where  a great 
tumult  arose  over  some  abrupt  state- 
ment of  his  made  to  the  High  Church 
wife  of  a well-known  professor.  Pater 
had  been  in  some  way  pressed  contro- 
versially beyond  the  point  of  wisdom, 
and  had  said  suddenly  that  no  reason- 
able person  could  govern  his  life  by 
the  opinions  or  actions  of  a man  who 
died  eighteen  centuries  ago.  The  Pro- 
fessor and  his  wife — I look  back  to  them 
both  with  the  warmest  affection — de- 
parted hurriedly,  in  amtation;  and  the 
rest  of  us  only  gradually  found  out  what 
had  happened. 

But  oefore  we  left  Oxford  in  1881,  this 
attitude  of  mind  had^  I think  greatly 
changed.  Mr.  Gosse  in  the  memoir  of 
Walter  Pater  contributed  to  the  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography  says  that 
before  1870,  he  had  graduajly  relin- 
quished all  belief  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion— and  leaves  it  there.  But  the 
interesting  and  touching  thing  to  watch 
was  the  gentle  and  almost  imperceptible 
flowing  back  of  the  tide  over  the  sands 
it  had  left  bare.  It  may  be  said,  I think, 
that  he  never  returned  to  Christianity 
in  the  orthodox,  or  intellectual  sense. 

But  his  heart  returned  to  it.  He  became 
once  more  endlessly  interested  in  it,  and 
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haimted  by  the  “something”  in  it, 
which  he  thought  inexplicable.  A re- 
membrance of  my  own  shows  this.  In 
•my  ardent  years  of  exploration  and  re- 
volt, conditioned  by  the  historical  work 
that  occupied  me  during  the  later  seven- 
ties, I once  said  to  him  in  tete-a-tete, 
reckoning  confidently  on  his  sympathy, 
and  with  the  intolerance  and  certainty 
of  youth,' that  orthodoxy  could  not  pos- 
sibly maintain  itself  long  against  its 
assailants,  especially  from  the  historical 
wd  literary  camps,  and  that  we  should 
live  to  see  it  break  down.  He  shook  his 
head  and  looked  rather  troubled.  “I 
doii’t  think  so — ” he  said.  Then,  with 
hesitation — “and  we  don’t  alto^ther 
agree.  You  think  it’s  all  plain.  But  I 
can’t.  There  are  such  mysterious  things. 
Take  that  saying,  ‘Come  unto  me,  all 

Je  that  are  weary  and  heavy-laden.’ 

low  can  you  explain  that?  There  is  a 
mystery  in  it — something  supernatural.” 

I might  have  replied  — I cannot  re- 
member whether  I did — that  the  answer 
of  the  modern  critic  would  be:  “The 
words  you  quote  are  in  all  probability 
from  a lost  Wisdom  book — there  are 
very  close  analogies  in  Proverbs  and  in 
the  Apocrypha.  They  are  a fragment 
without  a context,  and  may  represent 
on  the  Lord’s  lips,  either  a quotation,  or 
the  text  of  a discourse.  Wisdom  is 
speaking — the  Wisdom  ‘which  is  justi- 
fied of  her  children,”’  But  if  any  one 
had  made  such  a reply,  it  would  not 
have  affected  the  mood  in  Pater  of 
which  this  conversation  gave  me  my 
first  glimpse — and  which  is  expressed 
again  and  again  in  the  most  exquisite 
passages  of  Marius.  Turn  to  the  first 
time  when  Marius — under  Marcus  Au- 
relius— is  present  at  a Christian  cere- 
mony, and  sees,  for  the  first  time,  the 
“wonderful  spectacle  of  those  who  be- 
lieved.” 


The  people  here  collected  might  have 
figured  as  the  earliest  handsel  or  pattern  of 
a new  world,  from  the  very  face  of  which 
discontent  had  passed  away.  . . . They  had 
faced  life  and  were  glad,  by  some  science 
or  light  of  knowledge  they  had,  to  which  there 
was  certainly  no  parallel  in  the  older  world. 
Was  some  credible  message  from  beyond 
“the  flaming  rampart  of  the  world’’ — a me^ 
sage  of  hope  . . . already  molding  their 
very  bodies  and  looks  and  voices,  now  and 
here? 
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Or  again,  to  the  thoughts  of  Marius 
at  the  approach  of  death: — 

At  this  moment,  his  unclouded  receptivity 
of  soul,  grown  so  steadily  through  all  those 
years,  from  experience  to  experience,  was  at 
Its'  height;  the  house  was  ready  for  the  po^ 
sible  guest,  the  tablet  of  the  mmd  white  and 
smooth,  for  whatever  divine  fingers  might 
choose  to  write  there. 

Marius  was  published  twelve  years 
after  the  Studies  in  the  Renaissance,  and 
there  is  a world  between  the  two  books. 
I may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  return  to 
the  later  phases  of  Pater’s  thought, 
when  I come  to  his  review  of  Robert 
Elsmere,  and  his  precious  letter  about 
that  book  to  myself.  Here  it  is  rather 
the  middle  days  of  his  life  that  concern 
me,  and  the  years  of  happy  friendship 
with  him  and  his  sisters,  when  we  were 
all  young  together.  Mr.  Pater  and  my 
husband  were  both  fellows  and  tutors  of 
Brasenose,  though  my  husband  was 
much  the  younger;  a fact  which  natu- 
rally brought  us  into  frequent  contact. 
And  the  beautiful  little  house  across  the 
road,  with  its  two  dear  mistresses  drew 
me  perpetually,  both  before  and  after 
my  marriage.  The  drawing-room  which 
runs  the  whole  breadth  of  the  house 
from  the  road  to  the  garden  behind  was 
“Paterian”  in  every  line  and  ‘ornament. 
There  was  a Morris  paper;  spindle- 
l^ged  tables  and  chairs;  a sparing  al- 
lowance of  blue  plates  and  pots,  bought, 

I think,  in  Holland,  where  Oxford  resi- 
dents in  my  day  were  always  foraging, 
to  return  often  with  treasures,  of  whiA 
the  very  memory  now  stirs  a half- 
amused  envy  of  one’s  own  past  self,  that 
had  such  chance  and  lost  it;  framed  em- 
broidery of  the  most  delicate  design  and 
color,  the  work  of  Mr.  Pater’s  elder 
sister;  engravings,  if  I remember  right, 
from  Botticelli  or  Luini,  or  Mantegna; 
a few  mirrors,  and  a very  few  flowers, 
chosen  and  arranged  with  a simple  yet 
conscious  art.  I see  that  room  always 
•with  the  sun  in  it,  touching  the  polished 
surfaces  of  wood  and  brass  and  china, 
and  bringing  out  its  pure,  bright  color. 

I see  it  too  pervaded  by  the  presence  of 
the  younger  sister  Clara, — a personality 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  loved 
her.  Clara  Pater,  whose  grave  and  noble 
beauty  in  youth  has  been  preserv^  in  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Wirgman,  was  indeed 
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a *‘rare  and  dedicated  spirit.”  When  I 
first  knew  her,  she  was  four  or  five  and 
twenty,  intelligent,  alive,  sympathetic, 
with  a delightful  humor,  and  a strong 
judgment,  but  without  much  positive 
acquirement.  Then  after  some  years, 
she  began  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek  with 
a view  to  teaching;  and  after  we  left 
Oxford  she  became  Vice-President  of  the 
new  Somerville  College  for  Women. 
Several  generations  of  girl-students  must 
still  preserve  the  tenderest  and  most 
grateful  memories  of  all  that  she  was 
there,  as  woman,  teacher,  and  friend. 
Her  point  of  view,  her  opinion  had  al- 
ways the  crispness,  the  savor  that  goes 
with  perfect  sincerity.  She  feared  no 
one,  and  she  loved  many,  as  they  loved 
her.  She  loved  animals  too,  as  all  the 
household  did.  How  well  I remember 
the  devoted  nursing  given  by  the 
brother  and  sisters  to  a poor  little 

[to  be  < 


paralytic  cat,  whose  life  they  tried  to 
save — in  vain!  When,  later,  I came 
across  in  Marius  the  account  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  carrying  away  the  dead  child 
Annius  Vems, — ‘ pressed  closely  to  his 
bosom,  as  if  yearning  just  then  for  one 
thing  only,  to  be  united,  to  be  absolutely 
one  with  it,  in  its  obscure  distress” — 
I remembered  the  absorption  of  the 
writer  of  those  lines,  and  of  his  sisters, 
in  the  suffering  of  that  poor  little  creat- 
ure, long  years  before.  I feel  tolerably 
certain  that  in  writing  the  words  Walter 
Pater  had  that  past  experience  in 
mind. 

After  Walter  Pater’s  death  Clara,  with 
her  elder  sister,  became  the  vigilant  and 
joint  guardian  of  her  brother’s  books  and 
fame,  till,  four  years  ago,  a terrible  illness 
cut  short  her  life,  and  set  free,  in  her 
brother’s  words,  the  “unclouded  and 
receptive  soul.” 
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BY  DANA  BURNET 

IN  my  most  solemn  ignorance  I said: 

“Life  is  a chance  estate;  the  world,  a ball 
Tossed  by  some  God  with  gaming  in  his  head 
Against  the  Infinite  of  heaven’s  wall — ” 

And  I made  cause  with  Cynics,  till  there  came 
Black-browed  Catastrophe,  from  the  de^  ground. 

And  broke  the  firmament  with  hands  of  name! 

Then  saw  I Him  whom  the  old  creeds  had  crowned, 
A monstrous  image  sprawled  upon  the  skies; 

An  effigy,  a Thing  pricked  out  of  space 
By  the  long  up-burning  of  uncounted  eyes — 

A statue,  with  a dim,  chaotic  face 

On  which  a thousand  Versions  struggled  each  for  place. 

Him  no  vast  wit  could  move  to  shape  a world! 

Marble  He  sat,  upon  a marble  throne. 

Nor  played  with  holy  purposes,  nor  hurled 
For  His  amusement — (being  much  alone) — 

One  least  small  star  into  the  nebulous  Unknown! 
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Him  I beheld  in  Catastrophic  light — 

And  straightway  felt  myself  a nobler  thing 
Than  the  mere  slave  of  such  an  idol-King{ 

My  heart  leaped  up  to  cast  Him  from  His  lieight; 
My  soul  stood  fortn  responsible!  I saw 
Traced  in  the  dust,  by  grim  Destruction’s  rod, 
A new  and  splendid  Writing  of  the  Law: 

Man  the  high-priest;  Humanity  the  God! 
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HOUGH  the  sloop  lay 
at  anchor  in  a tidy 
place,  well  under  the 
reef,  there  hung  about 
her  person  an  air  of  sin- 
gular untidiness.  The 
halyards  had  been  let 
_ all;  the  mainsail  lay  all 

over  the  port  side  where  it  had  come 
bellying  below,  the  staysail  had  jammed 
three-quarters  down,  and  the  jib  was 
fouled  in  the  bobstay.  There  was  no 
sound.  Had  the  two  men,  the  one  on 
deck  and  the  one  in  the  cubby,  been  in- 
terested they  could  have  heard  the  trade- 
wind  slatting  the  fronds  of  the  cocoa- 
palms  away  on  the  beach,  where  they 
began  to  stand  put  now  on  the  gray  that 
comes  and  goes  swiftly  before  the  West 
Indian  dawn. 

By  her  rig  she  would  have  come  from 
one  of  the  French  islands.  Marie 
Galante,  in  fact,  was  the  hailing  port 
given  under  the  name.  La  Reine  de  la 
Mer  on  the  battered  stern.  But  it  was 
at  Guadeloupe  that  they  had  the  pesti- 
lence— La  Vhette. 

The  two  words,  '*La  Verette'*  had 
been  the  last  on  the  black  man’s  lips 
and  that  was  an  hour  ago.  Now  he  lay 
quite  still  beside  the  wheel-box,  his  head 
and  his  satiny  shoulders  doubled  over 
toward  his  middle,  making  a figure  not 
unlike  a question-mark,  an  awkward  in- 
terrogation put  to  the  sky. 

In  the  sloop’s  cubby  the  air  was  al- 
ready heavy  with  abomination.  The 
body  in  the  bunk  athwartships  had  been 
the  property  of  a white  man,  though  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  say  it  now,  for 
the  lovers  of  La  Verette  come  masked  to 
the  tryst.  By  his  clothing  he  might 
have  been  a commercial  traveler.  Or  he 
might  have  been  a tourist,  cut  off  from 
his  ship  by  the  smallpox  and  taking  any 
means  of  escape  from  the  pestilent  city. 
He  might,  indeed,  have  been  anything. 
By  the  plain  gold  ring  on  his  left  hand 
he  would  have  been  “ W.  E.  C.,”  unless 
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by  chance  he  were  *‘M.C.”  And  the 
papers  in  the  inner  pocket  of  his  coat 
would  have  settled  that — ^would  have 
fixed  him  for  Waldo  Emerson  Fellows, 
an  American  traveling  in  the  Caribbean 
“for  pleasure’’ — or  possibly  for  another 
reason.  It  mattered  very  little  now.  . . 

Day  came  swiftly.  Light  fell  out  of 
the  zenith,  and  in  an  instant  the  world 
was  on  fire  with  a white  and  pitiless 
flame.  It  showed  the  raw,  hard,  peacock- 
colored  sea;  it  showed  the  beach  livid 
where  the  palms  threw  it  in  shadow. 
It  picked  out  a skiff  half-beached  on  the 
sand  and  beside  it  the  figure  of  a white 
man,  sitting  cross-legged  and  staring  out 
over  the  water  at  the  sloop  under  the 
reef.  His  eyes  were  wide  and  the  lids 
crusted,  as  if  it  had  been  a long  time 
since  they  had  winked. 

Seeming  by  a gesture  of  the  head  to 
realize  for  the  first  time  that  night  was 
done,  he  made  an  attempt  to  get  up, 
and  finally  did  get  up  and  started  ot 
unsteadily  across  the  sand.  But  when 
he  had  gone  a few  steps  he  came  back 
and  looked  at  the  sloop  and  at  the  skiff. 
He  did  not  want  the  skiff  there.  He  set 
about  casting  it  adrift.  He  made  hard 
work  of  it;  pain  furrowed  his  brow  and 
perspiration  filled  the  furrows.  When 
he  had  got  it  free  at  last  he  remained 
watching  till  the  wind  had  taken  hold 
of  it.  Then,  lurching  slightly  from  side 
to  side,  he  went  back  up  the  sand  and 
entered  among  the  trees.  He  stumbled 
once  over  a log  hidden  in  creepers  and 
lay  prone  for  a while,  himself  half-hidden 
by  the  creepers.  The  heavy,  vegetal 
breath  of  the  jungle  enveloped  him. 

About  noon  a torrential  rain  came 
down  from  the  mountain  and  erased 
from  the  beach  the  footprints  and  the 
scar  of  the  boat’s  keel,  leaving  the  sand 
unmarred  again  as  it  had  been  for  years 
out  of  mind,  and  as  it  was  to  remain  for 
other  years  out  of  mind  under  the  empty 
Caribbean  sky. 
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There  was  something  not  altogether 
right  about  the  creole  planter  Basil.  He 
was  certainly  not  a native  of  Dominica, 
where  his  lime-groves  clung  to  the  shoul- 
der of  a wild  green  mountain,  nor  was  it 
probable  that  he  had  come  from  any 
other  of  the  British  colonies.  It  was 
vaguely  presumed  that  he  had  originated 
in  some  one  of  the  French  islands 
Noemi,  the  fille  de  couleur  from  Marti- 
nique, had  it  in  her  head  that  this  was 
not  so,  for  he  was  never  comfortable  in 
the  patois.  But,  after  all,  who  was 
Noemi?  ^ ^ 

He  had  just  now  arisen  from  his  noon- 
day nap.  As  he  sat  in  his  pajamas  at 
the  writing-table  in  the  big,  cool,  gray- 
timbered  room,  one  Bnger  tapping  idly 
on  the  tumbler  of  lime  and  gin  whi(m 
Noemi  had  brought  with  her  custom- 
a^  low  “Bonsoue,  doudoux* — seeing 
him  so  one  could  not  have  said  that  he 
was  even  by  the  faintest  hint  “out 
of  the  picture.”  Tall,  spare,  very  slow 
of  movement,  his  eyes  cavernous  under 
a rank  growth  of  brows,  his  pock-pitted 
face  showing  the  saving  pallor  under 
its  tan  (for  only  the  bloodless  may  live 
in  the  tropics),  he  was  no  more  nor 
less  by  a shade  than  the  creole  lime- 
planter  of  the  British  CaribbeCs.  And 
more  telling  perhaps  than  any  of  these 
physical  stigmata  was  the  fact  that,  al- 
though there  was  a great  stack  of  work 
on  the  desk  to  be  got  through,  and 
though  it  was  certain  it  would  be  got 
through,  yet  he  could  remain  stretched 
out  in  his  chair  now  for  upward  of  an 
empty  hour,  his  finger  tapping  on  the 
glass,  his  eyes  dreaming  on  the  tumbled 
blue  and  green  ravines  sprawling  up  be- 
yond the  valley  of  the  Roseau.  . . . 

_ “What  is  it?”  he  asked,  after  that 
time,  ^ feeling  rather  than  hearing 
Noemi’s  soft  approach. 

“A  man  for  see  you,  che** 

“Yes — yes — ” He  lifted  the  tumbler, 
drank,  and  set  it  down.  “Yes?  Right! 
Whereishe?  What  does  he  want?  ^?” 

“He  rest  in  carriage  there,  doudoux. 
See,  it  is  a letter.” 

Basil  tore  open  the  envelope  and  pe- 
rused |the  contents,  following  the  lines 
aloud  and  bringing  up  each  sentence 
with  a “So?  H’mmm!” 

“It's  the  under-manager,”  he  ex- 
plained. “I  wanted  the  Fruit  people  to 
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send  somebody  out — Sol  H’mmmI 
By  the  Royal  Mail,  eh?  Hiat  inust  have 
been  the  Chignecto  came  in.  Sol 
H’mmm!  Bitterhouse,  eh?  ‘Allen  Kay 
Bitter — He  lay  with  his  mouth  half- 
open while  the  watch  at  his  elbow  ticked 
a dozen  seconds  away.  Then,  mechan- 
ically, his  breath  came,  bringing  out  the 
remainder  of  the  word,  “‘ — house!”* 

He  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at 
Noemi.  Ordinarily  she  would  have 
smiled,  being  looked  at.  Now,  instead 
of  smiling,  she  uttered  a brief,  vibrant 
syllable  of  interrogation. 

He  made  no  answer;  perhaps  he  had 
not  heard.  Getting  to  his  feet,  ne  groped 
for  the  table,  but  the  thing  had  somehow 
got  around  on  the  wrong  side  of  him. 

“Damn!  I’m  not  well,  ’Ti.  I — I’m 
knocked  out,  ’Ti.  I — I — ” 

Still  groping,  he  started  to  walk  tow- 
ard the  door  of  his  own  room. 

“ I don’t  want  him.  I — I’ve  changed 
my  mind.  I say — Devil  take  it!  I 
don’t  want  him.  Tell  him  to  go  ’way. 

*Ti!  Do  you  hear?  Damn  it  all!” 

Even  his  anger  went  to  pieces. 

“Noemi!  *Ti  Noemi — ^tell  him  to  go 
*way — for  God’s  sake,  ’Ti — ” 

He  seemed  to  realize  that  he  was  mak- 
ing a fool  of  himself.  Returning  to  the 
chair,  he  sat  down.  His  fingers,  where 
they  gripped  the  arms,  showed  bluish 
white. 

“This  won’t  do.  Let  me  think.  Let 
me  think.” 

But  he  could  not  think.  The  watch 
on  the  table  ticked  the  seconds  away, 
the  ponderous  minutes,  and  there  was 
not  time  to  think.  A diffused  brilliance, 
the  huge  sunlight  of  the  tropic  afternoon 
cast  upward  from  a hundred  million 
leaves,  molded  the  detail  of  his  features. 

Bitterhouse,  the  American,  had  grown 
tired  of  waiting  in  the  sun.  Basil  heard 
footfalls,  but  he  seemed  unable  to  move. 
From  the  doorway  at  his  right  there 
came  a sound  like  a sob,  or  not  so  much 
a sob  as  like  a deep  breath  broken  sud- 
denly by  the  closing  of  teeth  and  lips. 

After  a moment  the  planter  said 
“Yes?”  without  turning  his  head.  When 
the  silence  continued  he  repeated  it: 
“Yes?  Yes?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Basil?  I — 
You  have  my  credentials?” 

“Yes,  yes.  A pleasure,  I assure  you. 
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Mr. — Bitterhouse,  isn’t  it?  Will  you 
sit  down — here — no,  here.  You’ll  have 
a fine  view  here.  Some  people  have 
called  it  as  fine  as  anything  in  Europe, 
perhaps  too  kindly.  ...  By  the  way — 
about  the  credentials — ” 

They  talked.  To  Noemi,  a familiar 
presence  in  the  background,  it  seemed 
almost  that  they  talked  too  much,  too 
well.  In  the  common  run  of  conversa- 
tion there  will  come  pauses  from  mo- 
ment to  moment,  needing  no  defense,  or 
else  filling  themselves  easily  with  an 
interchange  of  glances.  B.ut  there  were 
no  pauses  now,  no  silences  to  be  filled  up. 
It  seemed  to  Noemi,  indeed,  that  each 
of  them  was  definitely  not  meeting  the 
other’s  eyes.  And  as  they  continued 
their  abstracted  give  - and  - take  their 
faces  betrayed  the  working  of  a subtle 
change;  in  the  huge  refracted  light  they 

!;rew  pinched  and  more  and  more  blood- 
ess  and  dry,  like  paper  masks — ^till  one  . 
of  them  crumpled. 

It  was  Bitterhouse.  He  got  to  his  feet 
so  abruptly  as  to  overturn  his  chair,  and 
the  clatter  set  him  off  in  a shivering  fit. 

“Good  God!’’  he  stammered.  “This 
is— tfrribUr 

His  face  was  no  longer  dry;  sweat 
poured  down  his  cheeks.  Careless  of 
everything,  he  started  headlong  for  the 
door,  but  stopped  before  he  reached  it 
and  whirled  about-face. 

“No,  I’m  not  crazy!  I tell  you,  / am 
not  crazy!  Do  you  think  I’m  a fool — a 
crazy,  blind  fool?  I know!  I know  as 
well  as  anybody  that  Waldo  Fellows  is 
dead — dead  and  buried  a good  ten  years. 
And  more!  Eleven  years!’’ 

If  he  was  not  crazy,  he  was  very  near 
it.  The  words  came  tumbling  out  of  his 
mouth. 

“Don’t  tell  me — don’t  try  to  tell  me 
you’re  not — ” 

The  planter  passed  a hand  over  his 
eyes,  and  then,  rising  slowly,  turned  to 
face  the  charge. 

“All  right.’’  His  voice  sounded  un- 
strung and  weary.  “Yes,  Kay.  Yes. 
All  right.” 

NigHt  came.  Under  the  darkness  the 
twisted  cardboard  mountains  seemed 
not  to  recede,  but  rather  to  press  close 
and  topple  higher  over  the  roofs  of  the 
estate.  Jt  was  a httle  cooler,  but  heavy. 
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the  air  struck  through  with  the  sweet, 
dank  breath  of  vegetation.  Shower- 
whispers  came  and  went,  glittering 
across  the  starlight.  From  the  veranda 
the  river  could  be  heard  tumbling  in  the 
gorge  a thousand  feet  below;  and  other 
sounds,  low  rustlings  and  hissings  and 
twitterings,  a single  far  ululation,  all  the 
multitudinous  small  life  of  the  mountain 
jungles  awakening  to  the  dark.  The 
voices  on.  the  veranda  rose  and  fell  in 
uneven  periods,  mingling  with  the  wide 
Orchestration. 

“And  so,  seeing  the  fellow  was  done 
for,  I slipped  my  ring  on  his  finger 
and  stuck  a few  papers  in  his  pocket  and 
came  away.  I was  sick,  too-^arn  near 
died  myself,  Kay.  And  that  would  have 
been  a joke.  . . . But  tell  me — ^how  did 
thejr  all  take  it,  eh?” 

Bitterhouse  answered  with  delibera- 
tion, still  picking  his  words. 

“Well,  you  may  imagine.  You  see 
we  had  the  news  of  your — ^well,  your 
death,  the  better  part  of  a month  before 
the— the— ” 

“ Before  the  examiner  happened  to  get 
around  to  my  books,  ehr  And  that 
made  a — difference.” 

“Well,  in  the  nature  of  things — ” 

“Surely,  surely.  . . . How  about  Pete 
Noyes?  Ever  amount  to  anything, 
after  all?  And  the  Breckenridge  girls — ” 

Their  voices  went  on,  ramoling,  dis- 
embodied, without  end.  To  a casual 
listener  there  would  have  seemed  no 
pattern  in  it  all,  no  intention.  And  yet 
there  was  a pattern  and  an  intention,  a 
growing  uneasiness,  a definite  avoidance. 
The  tiny  night-noises  seemed  to  with- 
draw, leaving  an  electric  silence.  Pauses 
multiplied,  each  longer  and  more  un- 
manageable than  the  last,  and  all  but 
one  of  them  bringing  up  with  a labored 
something  that  meant  nothing.  This 
one  the  planter  ended  by  sitting  up  sud- 
denly in  his  hammock. 

“’Ti !”  he  called.  His  voice  was  sharp 
and  pitched  too  high. 

Noemi,  rising  out  of  the  near  dark, 
came  to  his  side. 

“’Ti,  see  here.  I’m  sure  Mr.  Bitter- 
house could  do  with  a punch,  and  I’m 
dry,  too.  Your  own,  now;  that’s  a good 
girl.  That  black  boy  in  the  pantry  is 
too  long  on  the  sugar — much.  Ehr’ 

”Oui,  Missie  Basil — FaUows!”  she 
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ended  with  a flicker  of  laughter  and  went 
away,  soundless  as  a ^mbi  woman. 

Nfeither  man  spoke  for  a while.  The 
silence  piled  itself  up  like  an  inverted 
pyramid,  top-heavy. 

“Well.?” 

“Yes— well  r 

“You  haven’t  told  me,  Kay,  how — 
er — any  thine  about  Marion — about  my 
wife — and  the  little  girl.” 

“They  are  both  well,  happy,  good, 
beautiful.” 

“They  are?  Happy,  eh?”  Fellows  lay 
back  again  in  the  depths  of  the  ham- 
mock. “I’ve  wondered  if  they  were 
happy,”  he  added,  by  and  by,  with  a 
hint  of  self-defense. 

The  situation  |ot  out  of  hand  again. 
He  had  hoped  Bitterhouse  would  offer 
to  go  on,  but  Bitterhouse  held  his  peace. 
There  was  even  in  his  dark  immobility  a 
certain  vague  quali^  of  defiance. 

“Do  you  know,  Kay,  sometimes  I’ve 
almost  thought  of  going  back.  Even  to 
the  point  of  facing  the  music.”  There 
was  a sound  in  the  dark  of  the  hammock 
as  though  he  turned  over  on  his  other 
side.  “I’ve  wondered,  Kay,  sometimes, 
if  they’d  be  glad  to  see  me.  Eh?’’ 

“I  don’t  know.”  Getting  up,  Bitter- 
house walked  to  the  railing  and  stared 
down  into  the  black  pool  of  the  gorge. 
“I  don’t  know,” he  repeated, in  a precise, 
hard  voice,  “about  her,  and  your 
daughter.  . . . I’m  quite  sure  the  others 
wouldn’t  be  glad.” 

“Wha-what?  Kay  I” 

“Her  husband,  I mean.  And  her 
son.” 

A droning  note  hung  in  the  air,  sus- 
tained, ghostly,  coming  from  far  awajr. 
Beyond  the  mountain  the  Royal  Mail 
was  swinging  her  head  offshore,  bound 
south.  Noemi  came  with  tinkling  tum- 
blers. ... 

Fellows  himself  showed  Bitterhouse  to 
the  room  he  Vas  to  occupy,  bade  him 
good  night  twice  over,  and  then  did  not 

go- 

“It  took  me  pretty  well  between  the 
eyes.”  He  came  out  with  it  abruptly. 

“Yes— I can  imagine.” 

Bo'th  of  them  looked  haggard  in  the 
candle-light. 

For  a long  time  after  that,  how  long 
he  could  not  say,  Bitterhouse  walked 
about  his  dai^ned  chamber  or  stood  for 
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minutes  at  a time,  staring  from  one  or 
another  of  the  unglazed  windows.  When 
he  walked  he  reeled  a little  and  put  out 
groping  hands;  when  he  stood  still  he 
stood  very  still.  The  night  touched  hiip 
with  warm,  perspiring  fingers,  and  it  was 
all  strange.  It  was  more  than  strange. 

His  eyes  saw  things  in  the  dark;  his  ear- 
drums had  grown  sensitive  as  a cat’s; 
he  heard  microscopic  sounds  far  off,  ser- 
pents sliding  among  the  tree-stems,  soft 
thuddings,  inexplicable  stirrings.  From 
away  down-valley  in  some  black’s 
aioupa  there  came  the  faint  beat  of  a 
chant,  accompanied  on  a crude  tambou, 
monotonous,  barbaric,  and  somehow  in- 
credibly sinister  and  abominable,  like 
the  black  heart  of  the  island  throbbing 
in  the  night.  He  was  drunk  with  that 
curious  nervous  exaltation  which  attacks 
men  new  in  the  tropics,  and  he  was  • 
frightened.  ... 

There  were  others  who  did  not  sleep. 
Habit  got  the  planter  into  his  room  and 
ready  for  bed,  but  when  the  light  was 
out  he  could  not  stav.  A searching  rest- 
lessness drove  him  abroad  in  his  pajamas 
and  chinois  to  pace  the  veranda,  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  interminably,  like 
a creature  telling  the  iron  boundaries  of 
a cage.  Once  he  stood  beside  the  railing 
and  stared  down  for  a long  while  into 
the  rustling  dark.  It  was  an  old  story 
to  him,  as  old  as  the  walls  of  a man’s 
own  house,  or  a man’s  own  cell;  night 
after  night,  year  by  year,  he  had  lived 
with  it  and  grown  a part  of  it  and  for- 
gotten it.  Now  of  a sudden  he  found  it 
strange.  He  remembered  that  he  was  a 
stranger. 

“What  am  I doing  here?  What  in  the 
world  am  I doing  here?” 

His  voice,  disturbing  the  silence,  was 
like  the  wonder  of  a child  waking  to  the 
dark  of  an  unfamiliar  room. 

Noemi  watched  from  the  shadow  be- 
ond  the  dim  candle-light  of  the  door, 
er  head  turning  slowly  on  the  supple 
pillar  of  her  neck  to  follow  his  prison- 
tramp,  twelve  paces  that  way,  twelve 

Eaces  back,  avoiding  the  hammocks. 

[er  eyes  were  troubled;  her  simple 
heart  was  oppressed  with  a dread  of 
something  incomprehensible  and  new, 
something  which  this  Missie  from  Amer- 
ica had  brought  in  to  mar  the  serene 
mirror  of  her  life.  And  she  hated  him 
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with  all  the  unreasoning  passion  of  her 
race. 

She  heard  his  door  open  and  then  his 
distracted  footsteps  padding  through  the 
house,  furniture  scraping,  a faint  clink 
of  glasses  handled  on  the  sideboard. 
Afterward  he  came  wandering  to  stand 
in  the  doorway  near  her.  And  seeing  by 
the  light  thrown  across  his  cheek  from 
behind  that  the  *' Missies”  face  was 
gray  and  shrunken,  too,  she  was  glad. 

He  started,  after  a moment,  and 
craned  into  the  gloom  ahead.  “Oh!”  he 
said  in  a shallow  voice. 

The  planter  echoed  him,  “Oh!” 

The  confrontation  caught  them  both 
olF  guard.  There  was  no  time  for  either 
to  regain  his  poise.  The  small  hours 
found  them  naked-nerved,  raw,  savage. 
Bitterhouse  broke  out: 

• ^ “God!  Waldo!  It’s  mad!  I tell  you 

it’s — it’s  all — ^wrong!” 

“Wrong?  What’s  wrong?  Say!”  The 
planter’s  voice  was  thin  and  ugly,  like 
a whispering  lash. 

“Why,  just  your  standing  there,  man! 
Your  not  being — your  being  alive,  man!” 

“Do  you  begrudge  it.?”  Fellows  ad- 
vanced a step,  his  lingers  gnawing  at  his 
palms.  “Not  my  being  alive.  My  being 
naif — a quarter — my  being  a tenth  alive. 
Do  you  begrudge  it  ?” 

The  other’s  silence  harried  him  on. 

“That’s  fine  of  you,  Bitterhouse,  I 
must  say.  To  begrudge  me  even  the 
little  scrap  of  life  I’ve  managed  to  save.” 

“You’ve  no  right  to  it!” 

“I  have!”  ■ 

“You’ve  no  right.  You  gave  it  up. 
Damn  it!  Waldo,  I tell  you  you  gave  it 
up.  It’s  cheating!” 

•‘Cheatingr 

They  were  both  shuffling  and  thrust- 
ing out  their  heads  and  mouthing  their 
words  like  a pair  of  boys. 

Cheating?**  the  planter  cried  again. 
“Tell  me — say,  tell  me — ^who  have  I 
cheated  but  myself?  Eh?  Eh?” 

“ Eh ? You  want  to  know?  Well,  how 
about  one  woman,  and  her  husband,  and 
her  children?  Eh?  How  about  them? 
Do  you  know  what  you  are  for  them? 
Well,  all  your  life  you’ll  be  a shadow 
hiding  around  the  next  corner;  you’ll 
be  the  sword  hanging  by  a thread; 
you’ll  be — you’ll  be  the — ” 

He^roke  off  there,  his  lips  twitching 
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and  his  face  gray,  and,  swinging  on  his 
heels,  went  off  blundering  through  the 
rooms. 

The  cloud  which  hangs  over  the  crest 
of  Diablotin  had  stretched  a long  finger 
across  the  stars;  a sudden  rain  came 
down,  blinding  the  night  and  rolling  a 
full-bodied  thunder  over  the  roofs. 

Fellows  stepped  to  the  door  and  bent 
his  head  to  one  side,  listening  through 
the  house. 

“Kay!”  he  called.  Kay!** 

Feeling  a hand  on  his  shoulder,  he 
turned  to  find  Noemi  at  his  side.  A 
trace  of  hysteria  ran  in  his  voice. 

“The  damned  fool!  I swear  I believe 
he’s  gone  out  in  the  rain.” 

“Out,  doudoux.  I have  heard  him  go, 
yes.”  , 

For  a moment  he  remained  face  to 
face  with  her,  fascinated  by  the  full, 
simple-minded  revelation  of  her  eyes. 

“It  ’ll  kill  him.  He  mustn’t  go  out 
that  way — ” 

“Why?” 

“Why,  because — Good  God  alive! 
After  all!** 

Revulsion  swept  him.  Getting  rid  of 
the  encircling  arm,  he  ran  into  the  house 
and  through  the  rooms  and  out  of  the 
door  which  the  fugitive  had  left  standing 
wide. 

The  lukewarm  torrent  enveloped  him, 
filled  his  eyes,  struck  through  to  his  skin. 
He  realized  that  his  errand  was  hopeless, 
and  yet  he  continued  to  go  forward, 
plunging,  sliding,  groping  at  nothing 
with  invisible  hands,  muttering,  “The 
damned  fool — the  damned  fool!”  ab- 
stractedly all  the  while. 

He  lost  track  of  his  ground.  Bringing 
up  with  his  face  in  the  thatch  of  an 
ajoupa,  he  beat  his  fists  on  the  mud-and- 
wattle  wall;  but  if  they  heard  inside  they 
lay  very  still,  knowing  it  could  be  only  a 
zombi  or  a goblin  desiring  entrance  at 
that  time  of  night. 

He  was  going  downhill  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  going  up.  The  frond  of  a 
tree-fern  pressed  against  his  chest  and 
whipped  away  with  a great  stvish,  like 
a ghost  into  Limbo.  Roots  tripped  him; 
viny  things  took  hold  of  his  arms.  He 
had  got  into  the  bush  downhill,  and  he 
had  to  stand  and  take  it,  still  muttering 
“The  damned  fool! — the  damned  foo!r 

The  storm  broke  as  swiftly  as  it  had 
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come.  A crystal  clarity  flowed  over  the 
tnornes  and  ravines,  and  through  the 
silence  ran  a whisper  of  water-drops  fall- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  jungle.  He  had 
not  come  far  from  the  house,  with  ail  of 
it;  seeing  it  black  against  the  sky  above, 
he  made  what  haste  he  could  through 
the  tangle,  for  evaporation  set  m 
quickly  and  his  plastered  night-clothes 
seemed  to  be  turning^  to  ice. 

He  found  Bitterhouse  huddled  in  the 
big  room,  with  a red  face,  dry  lips,  and  a 
well-develcmed  chilL  He  was  muzzy  and 
contrite.  He  had  only  been  out  a few 
moments  himself,  he  explained  between 
fits  of  shuddering.  No,  he  had  not 
changed  his  clothing  — it  had  dried 
quickly — it  was  quite  dry  now.  When 
the  planter  gave  him  a tumbler  of  raw 
spirits  to  “put  into  him  confounded 
quick”  he  choked  on  the  stuff  and  made 
a bad  mess  of  it.  By  dawn  the  fever 
had  established  itself.  By  noon  it  was 
oiit  of  hand. 

To  Bitterhouse  the  days  and  nights 
and  the  weeks  dragged  away  like  the 
ageant  of  an  abominable^  dream.  Sel- 
om  completely  unconscious,  on  the 
other  hand  he  was  never  quite  rational. 
A veil  was  let  down  between  him  and 
the  world.  Beyond  the  veil  things  trans- 
pired, shapes  passed  and  repassed — the 
phantasmal  shape  of  a woman,  tall, 
imponderable,  moving  with  an  incred- 
ible, feline  sinuosity — ^like  a tiger,  s6me- 
how,  made  over  into  the  wraith  of  a 
woman,  velvet-eyed,  penciled  in  a nim- 
bus of  dissolving  jewel  colors. 

On  his  side  of  the  veil  it  was  some- 
times stifling,  till  he  seemed  eaten  by  a 
living  flame,  and  sometimes  he  lay  in  a 
bed  of  ice  and  cried  for  warmth.  It  was 
best  when  he  could  sink  back  into  the 
shadows  and  doze  and  almost  forget  it 
all  for  a while.  . . . 

When  he  woke  for  the  first  time  in  his 
own  mind  it  was  night.  Fellows  was  sit- 
ting not  far  from  the  bedside,  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  his  shoulders  fallen  to- 
gether, and  his  fingers  run  comb-wise 
through  his  disordered  hair.  Bitterhouse 
thought  that  the  hair  looked  as  though 
Fellows  had  been  standing  on  his  head 
in  a refuse-heap,  it  was  so  neglected 
and  unkempt,  so  blotched  with  gray 
and  streaked-pwith  white.  Bitterhouse 
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thought  it  a most  dilapidated  head  of 
hair. 

When  the  planter  looked  up,  hearing 
the^  patient  stir,  his  face  bet;rayed  a 
curious  fatigue,  almost  like  the  stamp  of 
senility. 

Bitterhouse  said,  “Hello!”  It 
sounded  silly. 

Fellows  passed  a hand  over  his  old 
eyes  and  opened  them  again. 

“Oh — hello!  Glad  to  see  you.”  That 
sounded  idiotic,  too.  He  turned  in  his 
chair  and  called,  quietly:  “Noemi!  I 
say,  Noemi,  bring  that,  will  you?”  But 
before  she  came  with  “that,”  whatever 
it  was,  Bitterhouse  had  closed  his  eyes 
and  gone  to  sleep.  . . . 

In  the  days  of  his  convalescence, 
through  the  languorous,  cool,  unfolding 
hours  when  all  nis  faculties  seemed  to 
have  been  born  again,  and  the  common- 
est sensations — a ray  of  sunlight  on  a 
flower,  a bird-note,  any  straying  per- 
fume— became  an  adventure  penetrating 
and  profound,  he  began  to  understand 
what  was  wrong  with  Fellows. 

Fellows  had  been  drinking  too  much, 
that  was  the  long  and  the  short  of  it. 
West  Indians  as  a rule  are  pretty  regular 
at  their  cups  — but  that  is  one  point 
about  it — they  are  regular.  There  is  an 
accepted  time  for  this,  a proper  hour  for 
that,  vermouth  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
swi%zles  at  tea.  ^ Bitterhouse  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  tropic  ritualism. of  drink,  but 
he  did  know  that  it  was  not  right,  under 
any  sky  whatever,  for  a man  to  be  fool- 
ing around  the  sideboard  at  dawn,  and 
to  come  in  to  eleven-o’clock  breakfast, 

?|uite  steady  on  his  feet,  perhaps,  and  per- 
ectly  apt  with  the  table  silver,  yet  with 
a look  and  a sense  about  him  of  a man 
in  another  dimension,  a ghost  in  the 
land  of  living,  a queer  thing.  He  talked 
coherently  enough  at  all  times;  it  was 
simply  that  he  was  not  thinking  about 
what  he  said.  And  day  by  day  the  gray 
spread  over  his  head. 

. It  got  on  Bitterhouse’s  nerves.  It 
irritated  him  to  an  absurd  degree,  mar- 
ring the  perfect  mirror  of  the  days.  Had 
Fellows  but  been  decent  he  could  just 
have  gone  on  lying  there  in  his  ham- 
mock, saturated  with  the  vast  inunda- 
tion of  light,  stricken  to  the  core  with 
the  frankincense  and  pulvil  of^ian^em- 
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bowered  world,  watching  the  river  of  the 
hours.  In  truth  he  had  been  born  again. 
The  tropics,  the  a^ul  Mother  of  Man, 
had  takfen  him  quickly,  purging  him  with 
hre  of  all  the  racking  ambitions  and 
anxieties  au>  'the  realities  of  memory. 
The  past  had  slipped  very  far  away, 
leaving  him  stranded  in  the  flowered 
islands  of  Now. 

Fellows  alone  jarred.  He  could  see 
no  beauty  in  this  day-to-day  degenera- 
tion of  Fellows.  He  could  see  beauty  in 
Noemi  now.  Her  sinister,  caressing 
presence,  the  supple  flow  of  her  limbs 
and  body  in  motion,  the  dark,  exotic 
luminosity  of  her  eyes,  the  whole  bar- 
baric splendor  of  her  hatred,  ran  in  with 
this  dream-world  of  the  senses. 

But  against  the  planter  he  would 
sometimes  cry  out: 

“What’s  the  matter?  Say!  What  is 
the  matter?  I’ll  tell  you  what,  you’re  a 
sick  man.  That’s  what,  Waldo,  a damn 
sick  man.  You  ought  to  take  a run 
somewhere;  you  ought  to  go  north  for 
a while.” 

It  was  odd  that  he  could  never  think 
what  he  was  saying  till  it  was  too  late. 
Then  there  came  a moment  when  he 
would  have  given  his  tongue  to  have 
the  words  back;  an  instant  when  for- 
gotten actualities  came  near  to  breaking 
through  on  him,  when  his  eyes  grew  un- 
easy and  a sweat  of  weakness  rolled 
down  his  skin. 

Sometimes  Fellows  answered  him  with 
a sardonic  gesture  and  talk  of  other 
things — the  new  planting  on  Mome 
Rouge,  or  the  perversity  of  the  mulatto 
teamster,  McGuire.  Sometimes,  when 
he  was  more  than  ordinarily  drunk,  he 
would  simply  stand  and  glare  at  Bitter- 
house,  malignant,  helpless,  like  a man 
who  has  been  struck  and  who  would 
strike  back  if  he  knew  how.  One  eve- 
ning, when  they  had  been  sitting  a long 
while  at  table  in  the  big  room,  he  did 
strike  back,  with  a question  of  his  own. 

“Do  you  know  what  day  it  is?” 

“ Do  I know  what  day — ” 

“It’s  the  eighth  day  of  February. 
And  to-morrow  will  be  the  ninth.** 

Bitterhouse  stared  at  him  with  his 
niouth  hanging-half  ajar.  He  felt  idiotic 
himself.  He  was  taken  with  a wild  de- 
sire to  break  out  laughing:  “And  what 
the  devil  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?^’ 
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But  something  in  Fellows’s  face  kept  him 
quiet. 

The  minutes  dragged.  Two  candles, 
one  at  either  hand,  picked  out  the  plant- 
er’s face  and  shoulders  with  an  uncer- 
tain cross-iire,  showing  him  a little 
twisted  in  the  depths  of  his  chair,  his 
chin  sunk  in  his  neck,  his  eyes  engrossed 
in  the  glass  of  brandy  and  soda  on  the 
table  before  him.*  Like  a crystal-gazer, 
he  seemed  to  be  keeping  track  of  an 
event  invisible  to  the  other. 

Bitterhouse  found  himself  takoa  in 
against  his  will. 

“See  here — ” He  hesitated.  ‘'Why 
the  eighth — especially?  Or  the  ninth? 
l^at’s  the — idea?” 

The  planter  gave_  no  sign  of  having 
heard.  It  made  Bitterhouse  nervous, 
this  sense  that  had  grown  in  the  past 
days  of  not  being  able  to  come  at  Fel- 
lows at  all,  as  though  the  other’s  mirit 
could  at  will  evacuate  the  shell  of  his 
body  and  be  off  to  another  country.  It 
gave  him  the  fidgets.  It  was  too  queer. 
Getting  to  his  feet,  he  began  to  wander 
about  the  room  with  his  own  shadow. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  fever  he  felt 
the  heaviness  of  the  night;  he  felt  the 
air  hot  and  moist,  not  with  the  indomi- 
table life  of  the  jungle,  but  with  die 
crowding  death  it  fed  upon. 

He  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Noemi  in  the  outer  shadows.  Their  eyes 
met,  and  he  could  not  turn  away,  for 
she  had  hold  of  his  hands  and  he  heard 
her  speaking  and  saw  her  groveling. 

“You  will  go  by  that  iowi-ship  to- 
morrow morning,  yes,  Missii?  That 
Demerara  she  will  come  in  Roseau  just 
to-morrow  morning — she  is  a good,  fine 
^om-ship — ^you  will  be  happy,  oui.  Mis- 
sis. You  will  go  away  quick-quick  from 
Dominque  here,  oui,  doudoux?  Yes,  yes, 
yes,  sir.  Missis — yes?” 

She  hated  him,  and 'she  was  caressing 
his  hands  and  arms.  That  seemed  more 
horrible  than  anything  else  in  this  heav>* 
night.  He  made  her  let  go  of  him  and, 
turning,  found  Fellows’s  eyes  fixed  on 
him. 

“Yes,  Kay,  you’ll  go  back  home.  On 
one  iom-ship  or  another.  Not  on  the 
Dstnsrara,  though,  because  she’s  bound 
south  ...” 

In  a moment,  and  without  apparent 
reason.  Fellows  had  come  back.  For  the 
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first  time  in  days  there  were  body  and 
character  in  his  voice  and  he  was  think- 
ing of  what  he  said. 

“You’ll  go,  of  course,  sooner  or  later. 
We  weren’t  made  for  this  countiy,  you 
and  I,  Kay.  If  we  don’t  have  to  fight — 
that’s  a funny  thing  about  us,  Kay;  if 
we  don’t  have  to  fight  for  our  lives,  we 
just  peter  out  and  die.  It’s  never  cold 
enough  here  to  have  to  keep  warm.  The 
leaves  never  fall  off  the  trees.  It’s  a 
land  where  you  drop  a seed  on  the 
ground  and  a red  flower  grows  up,  day 
and  night,  night  and  day,  and  it  drops 
seeds  and  they  grow’up  and  drop  seeds, 
and  they  all  ^oke  one  another  and 
strangle  the  earth,  and  when  you  look, 
Kay,  you  can’t  see  anything  but  red 
flowers;  you  can’t  smell  anything  but 
red  flowers — ^you  can’t  see  a gray  rock 
or  a black  dump  behind  a factory — ^you 
can’t  smell  leaves  burning  in  the  fall — 
or  anything  • • •” 

He  lifted  his  glass,  set  it  down  un- 
touched, and  for  a moment  continued 
staring  into  its  luminous  core.  Bitten- 
house  came  back  to  his  chair  on 
tiptoe. 

“ Leaves  burning,”  the  planter  mused. 
“ Do  you  remember,  Kay,  one  day  when 
you  and  I and  Pete  Noyes  were  walking 
out  the  Newbury  road  from  Academy, 
all  three  of  us  talking  about  what  we 
were  going  to  do  with  our  precious  lives? 
Perhaps  you  don’t.  I do.  I remember 
the  look  of  the  sky,  hard,  awkward 
clouds  in  ledges,  gray  and  dirty  white, 
down  close  to  earth.  It  was  goin^  to 
snow.  You  could  taste  it  in  the  wind, 
remember,  and  it  smarted  our  faces. 
Somebody  was  burning  leaves  along  a 
fence,  and  the  wind  brought  the  smoke 
across  us.  And  I remember  how  the 
lights  began  to  spark  out  in  the  machine- 
shops  across  the  river,  and  how  black  the 
river  was,  and  how  we  had  to  put  our 
shoulders  into  the  wind.  And  how  Pete 
said  he  wished  it  was  always  summer, 
and  we  said  yes  . . . always  summer!** 

Bitterhouse  was  still  terribly  weak. 
Then,  too,  he  had  never  seen  this  side  of 
Fellows.  He  wept  quietly  and  without 
ain.  He  saw  Fellows  as  a blur  floating 
etween  two  watery  moons,  and  he 
wanted  to  say  something  to  Fellows,  but 
for  his  life  h$^ould  ncf  think  of  the  right 
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words.  So  he  could  only  sit  there, 
watching  Fellows  grow  more  blurred 
and  phantasmal,  and  wait. 

A warm  wind  shouldered  through  the 
house,  blowing  the  candles.  By  and  by 
the  hush  was  broken  by  a tiny  thud,  a 
scarcely  perceptible  fault  in  the  air,  like 
a weight  falling  a great  way  off. 

The  planter  lifted  his  head.  “Noemil 
What  IS  it?  Was  that  the  cannon? 
Noemil” 

*'Ouiy  c*est  hom-la,  che.** 

“The  ship?  Not  the  Demerara — so 
quick?  What?” 

**Oui,  doudoux.  It  would  be  morning 
now  quick-quick.” 

“So!  H’mmmm!” 

His  eyes  went  back  to  the  brandy  and 
soda  before  him.  _ He  lifted  the  glass  to 
his  lips  and  set  it  down  again  with  a 
faint  expression  of  disgust,  muttering, 

“It  has  gone  flat.” 

^ He  got  up  and  fumbled  among  the 
siphons  and  decanters  on  the  sideboard, 
still  muttering.  When  he  came  back 
with  the  new  glass  he  presented  it  high 
between  the  candles. 

“I  give  you,^’  he  pledged,  “a  rough 
life  and  a gray  sky!”  When  he  had  set 
down  the  empty  glass  he  repeated,  “A 
good  gray  sky!’* 

Bitterhouse  leaned  forward  on  his 
hands.  He  felt  queer  inside,  as  if  his 
stomach  had  been  taken  out. 

“What  makes  you  talk  like  that?”  he 
asked,  in  a thin  voice. 

Fellows  touched  his  lips  with  a hand- 
kerchief. He  seemed  preoccupied  and 
stared  at  the  empty  glass. 

“We  thought  you  were  going  to  die,” 
he  said,  “in  ^e  fever  there.  The  doctors 
— both  the  doctors  we  had  up — said  so. 

I thought  I ought  to  cable  some  one — if 
there  was  any  one  to  cable.” 

Bitterhouse  got  up.  “What?”  he  said. 
“What?” 

“I  found  a letter  in  your  pocket  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Bitterhouse — Mrs.  Allen 
K^  Bitterhouse.  I cabled  her.” 

Bitterhouse  let  himself  down  in  his 
chair,  ran  the  back  of  a hand  across  his 
lips,  and  repeated  his  vacuous  “What? 
What?” 

“I  was  pretty  dull.  It  wasn’t  till 
after  I had  sent  the  cable  that  I began 
to  think  how  odd  it  was  you  hadn’t 
mentioned,  not  once,  in  all  our  talk,  that 
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you  wexe  married.  After  that — I went 
through  your  things.” 

“You — went  through  my  things?”  It 
was  Bitterhouse  who  had  been  taken 
“between  the  eyes”  this  time,  and  he 
had  nothing  but  wrath  to  fall  back  upon. 
“You  say  you  went  through  my  things. 
Why,  damn  it!  man,  what — what — 
earthly  right  had  you — ?” 

••Rightr 

The  planter  leaned  toward  him,  and 
the  candles  showed  a gleam  of  bared 
teeth.  He  shook  himsdf  together  and 
laughed  a little. 

“You  see,  she  had  cabled  that  she  was 
coming,”  he  went  on.  “That  she  was 
sailing  the  twenty-eighth,  on  the  Deme- 
raroy  due  here  around  the  ninth.  . . . 
And  you  ask  me  if  I had  the  right!'* 

Bitterhouse  lifted  himself  to  his  feet 
slowly  and,  turning  half  around,  stuck 
an  awkward  thumb  toward  the  night  of 
the  veranda. 

“That  boat?  You  mean — ^Marion  is 
on — ^that  boat — out  there?” 

The  planter  inclined  his  head. 

“And — the  children?” 

“I  don’t  know.”  - 

“You  don’t  know?” 

“No.  She  didn’t  say.” 

“She  didn’t  say?” 

It  was  absurd  to  hear  them  go  on 
worrying  the  silence  with  their  empty 
voices.  They  stood  staring  at  each 
other’s  eyes  across  the  ant-eaten  ma- 
hogany table,  as  it  were  idly.  A spasm 
of  pain  convulsed  the  planter’s  face  for 
an  instant  and  went  away.  Bitterhouse 
remained  dull  and  expressionless. 

“She  will  come  up  here?”  he  said,  by 
and  by. 

“Yes,  she  will  ask  the  way — I sup- 
pose.” 

“Well?” 

“Yes— well?” 

Bitterhouse  turned  and  walked  to  the 
door. 

“It’s  lightening,”  he  said,  after  a 
moment.  His  voice  sounded  lazy.  “It 
will  be  light  in  a little  while — dawn — 
daylight.” 

A false  flush  ran  over  the  hills.  As  he 
watched  it  come  and  go  he  heard  Fellows 
speaking  in  the  room  behind  him. 


“Don’t  worry,”  he  was  saying.  “I — 
well.  I’ll  keep  out  of  the  way.” 

Bitterhouse  wanted  to  laugh.  It  was 
such  a funny  thing  to  say.  It  sounded 
as  if  Marion  would  be  dropping  in  (or 
just  a cup  of  tea.  Yes,  it  was  too  funny 
of  Fellows  to  say  that. 

He  heard  a thud  in  the  room.  Fellows 
had  fallen  down  on  the  floor.  Turning, 
he  saw  him  trying  to  get  up  on  his  feet 
again.  That  was  funny,,  too — to  think 
of  all  the  cumulative  drunkenness 
of  Fellows  suddenly  popping  out  and 
knocking  him  down.  Ana  to  hear  Fel- 
lows going  on  in  his  befuddled  voice, 
“I — I — keep  out  o’ — o’ — ^way — ” His 
face  was  twisted  in  a funny  fashion,  too. 

Noemi  was  there,  breaking  swiftly 
across  the  candle-light.  Bitterhouse 
watched  her,  fascinated,  wondering  what 
she  would  do.  He  saw  her  hesitate  be- 
side the  table,  struck  still  for  an  instant; 
then  with  a swift,  sure  gesture  she  took 
up  the  planter’s  empty  glass  and  passed 
it  twice  below  her  face,  sniffing,  sniffing 
at  the  exhalation  of  its  poisonous,  drying 
rim. 

“What  is  it?”  he  heard  himself  saying. 
He  asked  the  question  three  or  four  times 
over  in  the  same  flat  whisper,  though  he 
knew  already  what  it  was.  He  seemed 
to  have  known  a long  time,  somehow. 

He  watched  her  take  up  the  fallen 
figure  and  bear  it  away  through  the  door 
of  a bedchamber,  carrying  it  easily  in 
her  arms,  like  a crumpled  child.  . . . 

When  Marion  Bitterhouse  drove  up 
the  road  to  the  mountain  that  morning 
she  did  not  yet  know  whether  her  hus- 
band was  dead  or  alive.  It  was  an  intol- 
erably cruel  thing,  having  to  get  ahead 
so  slowly,  to  watch  the  ^hired  horses 
creep  and  droop  along  the  embowered 
precipices.  And  yet  it  was  somehow 
even  more  terrible  when  she  found  him — 
almost  passed  him  by — huddled  at  the 
roadside  and  crying  like  a child  with  a 
broken  heart. 

And  then  he  couldn’t  tell  her  what  it 
was;  he  couldn’t  seem  to  make  head  or 
tail  of  it  in  words.  . . . He  was  glad  she 
had  come;  she  found  that  out,  for  one 
thing.  And  he  wanted  to  go  north. 
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Our  Neglected  Friends  the  Birds 

BY  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 


WONDER  if  any  read- 
r of  this  article  was 
ever  present  when  a 
State  ledslature  con* 
sidered  the  question  of 
licensing  cats.  If  so,  he 
must  have  been  im- 
pressed anew  with  several  facts,  one  of 
them  being  that  in  spite  of  all  the  in- 
formation disseminated  by  the  ornitho- 
logical and  biological  bureaus  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments,  and  by 
other  ornithologists,  regarding  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  our  common  birds,  the 


average  man  is  still  blind  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject.  Of  course,  one 
doesn’t  expect  a State  legislator  to  be 
swayed  by  sentiment;  one  expects  him, 
rather,  to  yield  to  economic  pressure  1 
Yet  when  the  question  of  establishing  a 
cat  license,  as  we  now  have  a dog  li- 
cense, comes  up,  the  only  economic  argu- 
ment your  average  legislator  can  see  is 
on  the  other  side.  The  cats  catch  rats  in 
the  farmer’s  barn.  We  mustn’t  do  any- 
thing to  lose  the  rural  vote  1 The  Con- 
gressional wag  makes  a funny  speech 
about  pretty  pussy  and  the  old  maids 
coming  down-town  to  get  their  licenses, 
the  legislative  assembly  titillates  with 
mirth,  and  the  bill  is  laid  on  the  table. 
It  would  all  be  rather  amusing  if  it 
weren’t  so  serious. 

How  serious  it  is  a very  brief  survey 
of  the  figures  will  show.  The  figures,  too, 
may  well  be  taken  from  reports  by  Ed- 
ward Howe  Forbush,  State  Ornitbologist 
of  Massachusetts,  whose  own  legislature 
has  tabled  a bill  to  license  cats,  with  the 
usual  di^lay  of  Sunday-supplement  hu- 
mor. Mr.  Forbush  bases  his  figures  on 
the  reports  of  over  a hundred  observers 
throughout  the  State.  “If  we  assume,” 
he  says,  “that  the  average  cat  on  the 
farm  kills  but  ten  birds  in  a year,  and 
that  there  are  but  two  cats  on  each  farm 
in  Massachusetts,  we  have  in  round 
numbers  70,000  cats,  killing  700,000 
birds  anniully.”  As  a matter  of  fact. 
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there  are  many  more  than  70,000  cats  in 
Massachusetts,  even  on  the  farms,  and 
those  which  live  near  the  open,  even  in 
^e  suburbs,  take  a toll  of  bird  life  that 
is  probably  in  excess  of  ten  birds  a year. 

A cat  belonging  to  a neighbor  of  mine, 
not  a farm  cat,  but  a pampered  house 
puss,  brought  twenty-six  birds  to  the"' 
veranda  last  summer,  and  I have  to 
wage  a constant  warfare  on  half  a dozen 
sleek,  well-fed  house  cats  which  daily 
try  to  catch  birds  in  my  garden.  Doctor 
Forbush  is  too  careful  and  conservative. 
The  toll  of  bird  life  due  to  farm  cats 
alone  in  the  single  State  of  Massachu- 
setts is  probably  in  excess  of  1,000,000 
a . year.  To  this  huge  total  we  must 
probably  add  another  1,000,000  for  the 
toll  taken  by  the  domestic  pets  and  stray 
cats  and  their  descendants,  now  gone 
wild.  Few  people  have  any  conception 
of  the  number  of  cats  gone  wild  there 
are  in  our  woods. 

Now,  undoubtedly,  if  cats  were  li- 
censed as  dogs  are,  and  men  appointed 
to  dispose  of  the  strays,  there  would  be 
a great  and  immediate  diminution  of  the 
feline  population,  still  more  noticeable 
in  a second  generation,  for  the  females 
would  pay  a higher  fee.  The  cats  which 
remained  would  be  those  valued  and 
cared  for  as  pets  (and  if  a person  isn’t 
willing  to  pay  one  or  two  dollars  a year 
for  his  or  her  pet,  his  attachment  isn’t 
very  strong)  or  else  those  cats  valuable 
as  destroyers  of  rodents.  The  stray  cat, 
that  has  to  hunt  for  a living,  would  be 
eliminated,  as  would  the  present  excess 
of  half-stray  house  and  barn  cats. 
There  would  be  little  hardship  to  the 
farmer,  because  a good  barn  cat  earns 
its  license  fee;  and,  besides,  very  few 
cats  are  as  effective  as  traps,  anyhow, 
as  careful  experiments  have  again  and 
again  proved.  Finally,  an  added  revenue 
would  accrue  to  the  State. 

But  why  go  to  all  this  trouble  merely 
to  save  2,000,000  birds  a year?  asks  the 
sentimental  cat-lover,  who  would  rather 
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have  the  cat  than  the  bluebirds  and 
song-sparrows,  because  he  cannot  pat  a 
bluebird,  nor  dangle  a string  before  its 
young. 

The  answer  is,  because  the  birds  help 
to  maintain  the  balance  in  nature  be- 
tween destructive  insects  and  growing 
things,  between  weeds  and  flowers,  and 
any  serious  diminutjon  in  our  bird  popu- 
lation means  a serious  increase  in  the 
ranks  of  our  insect  and  vegetable  foes. 
The  birds  are  amone  our  best  and  most 
valuable  friends,  while  the  cat,  artifl- 
cially  bred  and  introduced,  does  not 
belong  to  the  natural  scheme  of  things. 
A bluebird,  a barn-swallow,  a screeA- 
owl,  even  a so-called  “ hen  hawk”  (which 
scarcely  touches  hens  at  all)  has  a defi- 
nite economic  value,  and  its  protection 
by  man  from  cats  and  other  hunters,  on 
four  legs  or  two,  from  storms  and  starva- 
tion, is  as  useful,  and  some  day  we  shall 
realize  as  necessary,  as  catching  rats  in 
the  barn  or  spraying  the  potato-vines. 
Indeed,  if  every  potato-field  could  har- 
bor a bevy  of  quail  (and  it  could  if  we 
had  not  been  such  game-hogs  in  America 
for  a hundred  years)  there  would  be 
little  call  for  Paris  green  or  arsenate  of 
lead. 

Again  let  us  (^ote  figures.  There  are 
plenty  of  them.  The  appeal  to  sentiment 
in  order  to  save  the  birds  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  matter  can  be  reduced  to  a 
cold  business  proposition  for  the  farmer, 
or  for  anybody  else  with  trees  and  a 
garden. 

In  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  513,  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  it  is  stated  that  at 
a conservative  estimate  the  common 
tree-sparrow  consumes  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  weed  seed  a day.  On  this  basis, 
in  the  State  of  Iowa  alone,  the  bureau 
estimates  these  sparrows  consume  875 
tons  of  weed  seeds.  If  you  will  try  to 
imagine  the  acres  upon  acres  which 
could  be  sown  to  weeds  with  such 
a pile,  and  the  weeks  upon  weeks  of 
labor  necessary  to  harrow  them  out,  you 
hardly  need  to  be  told  further  that  the 
combined  sparrow  family  (not  including 
the  pestiferous  English  sparrow)  proba- 
bly saved  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  in  i^io  $89,260,000. 

Doesn’t  it  begin  to  be  apparent  why 
. the  de^^^io^^^ooo,ooo  birds  a year 


in  one  State  alone,  by  cats,  is  a serious 
affair?  If  all  those  birds  had^  been  spar- 
rows, that  would  mean  a daily  increase 
of  32,000  pounds  in  the  number  of 
weed  seeds  allowed  to  ripen,  and  pos- 
sibly to  germinate,  in  Massachusetts 
alone.  Of  course  it  doesn’t  mean  quite 
that,  for  many  birds  do  not  live  on  weed 
seeds.  ^ On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
them  live  on  even  more  objectionable 
insects  and  tree  pests.  The  economic 
loss  is  very  clear  and  very  serious. 

Here  is  a paragraph  from  the  same 
bulletin  quoted  above: 

It  is  interesting  to  observe'  that  hungry 
birds — and  birds  are  hungry  most  of  the  time 
—are  not  content  to  fill  their  stomachs  with 
insects  or  seeds,  but,  after  the  stomach  is 
stuffed  until  it  will  hold  no  more,  continue  to 
eat  till  the  crop  or  gullet  also  is  crammed. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  when  the  stomach  it 
opened  and  the  contents  piled  up  the  pile  is ' 
two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  stomach 
was  when  filled.  Birds  may  truly  be  said  to 
have  healthy  appetites.  To  show  the  aston- 
ishing capacity  of  birds’  stomachs  and  to  re- 
veal the  extent  to  which  man  is  indebted  to 
birds  for  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects, 
the  following  facts  are  given  as  learned  by 
stomach  examinations  made  by  assistants  of 
the  Biological  Survey: 

‘‘A  tree-swallow’s  stomach  was  found  to 
contain  4.0  entire  chinch-bugs  and  fragments 
of  many  others,  besides  10  other  species  of 
insects.  A bank-swallow  in  Texas  devoured 
68  cotton-boll  weevils,  one  of  the  worst  insect 
pests  that  ever  invaded  the  United  States; 
and  35  cliff-swallows  had  taken  an  average 
of  18  bojl  weevils  each.  Two  stomachs  of 
pine-siskins  from  Haywards,  California,  con- 
tained 1,900  black  olive  scales  and  300  plant 
lice.  A killdeer’s  stomach  taken  in  Novem- 
ber in  Texas  contained  over  300  mosquito 
larvae.  A flicker’s  stomach  held  28  white 

frubs.  A night-hawk’s  stomach  collected  in 
Kentucky  contained  3a  May-beetles,  the 
adult  form  of  white  grubs.  Another  night- 
hawk  from  New  York  had  eaten  24  clover- 
leaf  weevils  and  375  ants.  Still  another 
night-hawk  had  eaten  340  grasshoppers,  52 
bugs,  3 beetles,  2 wasps,  and  a spider.  A 
boat-tailed  grackle  from  Texas  haa  eaten  at 
. one  meal  about  100  cotton-boll  worms,  be- 
sides a few  other  insects.  A ring-necked 
pheasant’s  crop  from  Washington  contained 
8,000  seeds  of  chickweed  and  a dandelion 
head.  More  than  72,000  seeds  have  been 
found  in  a single  duck  stomach  taken  in 
Louisiana  in  February.” 

From  so  brief  a survey  as  this  of  the 
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actual,  ascertained  facts  about  the  hab- 
its and  economic  value  of  certain  birds, 
it  should  at  least  be  apparent  even  to  a 
State  le|;islator,  one  would  suppose,  that 
the  subject  of  bird  protection  is  impor- 
tant, worthy  of  investigation,  not  lightly 
to  be  dismissed.  Some  day  these  gen- 
tlemen will  wake  up,  but  probably  not 
until  public  opinion  wakes  them,  in- 
cluding the  cminion  of  those  most  con- 
servative of  God’s  creatures,  the  farm- 
ers, who  for  the  most  part  are  not  yet 
even  dimly  aware  of  how  much  they  owe 
to  birds  and  how  sorely  the  birds  need 
protection,  need  it  more  and  more  every 
.year.  Our  birds  are  decreasing;  our 
pests  are  increasing.  And  in  part,  at 
least,  it  is  cause  and  effect,  though  the 
increased  fadlities  of  conunerce  have 
been  responsible  for  some  of  our  worst 
inflictions. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  per- 
mit me  to  discuss  at  any  length  the 
harmful  birds.  They  are  relatively  few 
in  number,  the  worst  being  the  goshawk, 
the  Cooper  and  sharp-shinned  hawks 
(which  are  the  only  ones  that  seriously 
raid  poultry,  the  others  doing  more  g^d 
than  harm  by  destroying  field-mice, 
moles,  snakes,  and  the  like).  Bobolinks 
are  harmful  to  the  Southern  rice-fields, 
destroying  as  high  as  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
crop.  Crows  are  neither  all  bad  nor  all 

good;  they  are  the  most  human  of 
irds!  The  English  sparrow  is  an  undi- 
luted pest  because  he  drives  out  other 
and  much  more  desirable  birds,  and 
should  always  be  destroyed,  either  by 
poison,  by  traps,  or  by  a gun.  Knocking 
down  the  nest  does  no  good,  though  tak- 
ing out  the  eggs  every  day  helps.  The 
ro  in  and  certain  other  birds  sometimes 
seriously  raid  small-fruit  crops,  particu- 
larly the  cherry,  but  by  planting  a few 
trees  of  a wild  variety  on  the  edge  of  an 
orchard  they  can  be  controlled;  and 
in  most  cases  the  good  they  do  outbal- 
ances the  harm.  The_  great  bulk  of  our 
common  North  American  birds  are  un- 
reservedly our  friends,  in  a tery  real 
sense,  working  for  us  at  least  ten  hours 
a day,  busily,  without  pay,  singing  at 
their  labors,  destroying  insect  pests, 
keeping  down  weeds,  grubbing  up 
worms,  helping  the  beneficent  forces  in 
nature  in  tneir  endless  battle  with  the 
parasites.  JLheir  total  economic  value 
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in  this  capacity  is  far  up  in  the  millions 
of  dollars.  Their  destruction  would 
mean  a very  grave  disturbance  of  the 
bailee  of  nature;  and,  conversely, 
their  protection  by  every  means  in  our 

? lower  is  as  much  a duty  as  any  other 
brm  of  conservation.  Sentiment  may 
be  left  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Over  perhaps  the  worst  foe  of  bird 
life  we  have  no  control — the  weather.  A 
bad  winter  twelve  years  ago  killed  nearly 
all  the  <}uail  in  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample. The  exceptionally  deep  snow  of 
the  winter  of  1915-16,  also,  my  own  ob- 
servations lead  me  to  believe,  wrought 
great  havoc  among  the  partridges  and 
pheasants.  Storms  may  catch  the  migra- 
tory birds  when  over  the  water,  and 
destroy  them  by  the  thousands.  The 
cold,  wet,  late  spring  of  1017,  in  the 
Northeastern  States,  exacted  a pathetic 
toll  from  the  warblers.  These  beautiful 
little  birds,  of  so  many  and  bewildering* 
varieties,  are  entirely  insectivorous  and 
seem  never  to  have  learned  how  to  eat 
anything  else,  even  in  times  of  dire 
need.  Migrating  in  May  over  a land  still 
too  cold  and  wet  for  insect  life  to  be 
active,  they  were  hard  pressed,  and  came 
into  our  gardens  by  the  thousands,  look- 
ing for  food  in  the  newly  turned  earth. 

I often  had  red-starts  and  Blackburnians 
hopping  on  my  very  feet  as  I hoed  or 
cultivated.  They  not  only  died  of  star- 
vation in  droves,  but  fell,  through  weak- 
ness, an  easy  prey  to  cats.  A cat  belong- 
ing to  a neighbor  of  mine  was  seen  to  kdl 
ten  warblers  in  a single  afternoon. 

But,  next  to  the  elements,  man  is  the 
birds’  chief  foe — man,  the  cruelest  of 
God’s  creatures.  Not  only  does  he  turn 
his  cats  loose  to  prey,  and  go  out  him- 
self with  a gun  to  slaughter,  but  gradu- 
ally, as  more  and  more  land  comes  under 
cultivation,  he  is  destroying  the  cover 
for  the  birds,  taking  away  their  nesting- 
places,  driving  them,  his  best  friends, 
unconsciously  from  his  door.  I never 
see  the  modern  slaughter  with  a brush 
scythe  along  a country  road,  for  in- 
stance, without  thinking  not  only  how 
much  beauty  of  wild  landscape  garden- 
ing has  been  laid  low,  but  now  many 
nesting-places  have  been  laid  low,  also — 
nesting-places  for  birds  that  are  the 
facers’  assistants.  The  vireos  ^ and 
chipping-sparrows  love  to  nest  in  friend- 
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ly  proximity  to  a road  or  lane,  in  shrubs 
or  low  trees,  and  both  varieties  of  birds 
are  great  insect-destroyers.  The  spar- 
row also  eats  weed  seeds.  A nest  of  four 
young  sparrows  was  watched  by  a Gov- 
ernment observer  at  different  hours  on 
four  different  days,  and  the  result  was 
that  a day’s  average  rations  for  the 
brood  was  238  insects  and  caterpillars. 
How  can  any  one  doubt  that  it  pays  to 
have  as  many  chipping-sparrows  as  pos- 
sible nesting  near  one’s  farm  and  or- 
chard ? 

The  problem  of  attracting  the  birds 
back  to  our  dwellings  and  farms,  of 
assisting  them  to  breed  in  safety,  of 
providing  them  with  proper  shelter,  and, 
in  seasons  when  their  natural  food- 
supply  is  difficult  to  get,  of  furnishing 
them  the  food  their  active  little  bodies 
demand,  is  not  one  that  can  be  solved 
by  law.  All  laws  which  protect  the 
* beneficent  birds  from  destruction  by 
pot  and  feather  hunters,  by  cats  and 
game-hogs,  are  of  course  necessary,  and 
will  have  to  be  ever  more  strictly  en- 
forced. But  it  is  of  slight  avail  to  protect 
the  robin  from  the  pot  hunter  of  the 
South  during  the  winter  season,  only  to 
let  him  freeze  and  starve  during  a late 
spring  snow-storm  in  the  North,  for  lack 
of  evergreens  to  take  shelter  in,  or  any 
food-bearing  shrubs  above  the  snow. 
What  is  the  bluebird  to  do,  or  the  chicka- 
dee, or  the  downy  woodpecker,  if  he 
flies  to  his  grove  where  the  hole  for  his 
nest  was  so  tempting  the  year  bgfore — 
and  finds  no  grove  there?  What  are  the 
quail  to  do  in  winter  when  the  few  who 
have  escaped  the  hunters  find  all  their 
food-supply  buried  deep  in  snow,  at  the 
very  time  that  their  bodies  need  a big 
supply  to  keep  them  warm  ? Such  ques- 
tions as  these  are  not  to  be  answered  by 
laws.  They  are  only  to  be  answered  by 
individual  and  community  effort. 

But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  can  be 
answered,  and  rather  easily.  How  easily, 
I have  illustrated  for  myself.  I live  on 
a five-acre  place,  on  the  main  street  of  a 
village  in  western  Massachusetts.  The 
heavy  snow  of  March,  1916,  lay  deep  in 
my  yard  even  on  the  ist  of  April,  when 
a flock  of  juncos  made  their  appearance. 
They  joined  the  chickadees  and  tree- 
sparrows  and  other  birds  which  had 
been  with  us  aU  winter,  in  the  steady 
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procession  down  to  the  feeding-shelf  out- 
side the  kitchen  window.  But  I decided 
there  were  too  many  of  them  for  that 
small  supply  station,  so  I packed  down 
with  my  snow-shoes  a considerable  area 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  scat- 
tered seeds  and,  fine  mixed  chicken  feed 
(which  I had  been  using  for  pheasants) 
on  the  hard  snow._  The  juncos  immedi- 
ately discovered  it,  as  did  a flock  of 
homed  larks  (rare  visitors  with  us). 
As  the  snow  rapidly  melted,  I kept  food 
scattered  about.  In  a few  days  the  lawn 
was  visible,  but  the  birds  were  still  there, 
and  in  the  morning,  when  I got  up, 
there  would  be  no  less  than  a hundred 
of  them  scratching  and  pecking  in  the 
rass.  I stopped  putting  out  food  now, 
ut  they  did  not  stop  pecking.  In  the 
section  where  they  worked,  the  lawn 
is  spoiled  late  each  summer  by  crab 
grass,  an  abominable  annual,  which 
spreads  low  and  ripens  in  spite  of  the 
mower,  thus  seeding  itself.  That  flock 
of  birds  was  after  the  seed  and  doing 
me  a valuable  service.  A little  feeding 
at  a time  when  they  needed  it  kept  them 
on  my  premises  until  they  were  ready  to 
migrate  northward. 

Outside  my  kitchen  door  stands  an 
apple-tree.  Just  beyond  this  tree  is  a 
thick  stand  of  pines,  partly  on  my  land, 
artly  across  the  fence  on  my  neigh- 
or’s.  All  winter  long  a large  number  of 
birds  ride  out  the  severest  storms  in  the 
safe  shelter  of  these  evergreens,  and 
come  to  the  apple-tree  for  a perch  ^fore 
darting  down  to  the  window-ledge  for 
sunflower  seeds  and  suet.  Last  winter 
our  all-winter  guests  included  chicka- 
dees, white-breasted  nuthatches,  a pair 
of  golden-crowned  kinglets,  tree-spar- 
rows, a pair  of  downy  wo^peckers  (tneir 
third  winter),  a pair  of  red  - breasted 
nuthatches  (their  third  winter  also), 
several  blue  jays,  and  a cock  pheasant, 
which  stalked  up  in  a stately  manner 
over  the  snow  nearly  every  morning. 
The  chickadees  would  alight  on  our  fin- 
ers,  our  heads  and  shoulders,  and  even 
op  through  the  open  door  or  window 
into  the  house  and  eat  from  a dish  on 
the  table.  But  neither  chickadees,  nut- 
hatches, nor  woodpeckers  were  made 
lazy  by  this  feeding.  They  continued, 
even  after  a square  meal,  to  hop  up  and 
down  and  round  about  every^  limb  and 
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THE  MARTIN-HOLSE 

The  chipping-sparrows  likewise  nest  in 
a row  of  cediars  along  a garden  path,  and 
here,  too,  the  song-sparrows  sometimes 
build/  1 he  song-sparrow,  one  of  the 
most  friendly  of  summer  visitors,  who 
comes  early  and  sings  all  the  time  he  is 
here.  Is  generally  assigned  to  the  group 
of  ground-building  birds;  but  he  is 
adaptable  both  as  to  nest  and  as  to  diet, 
and  with  us  seems  to  prefer  the  thick 
protection  of  an  upstanding  cedat\  sevr 
eral  feet  above  the  ground,  to  a nest  in 
the  grass.  It  is  almost  a joke  with  us 
that  we  never  go  out  into  the  garden  to 
work  or  to  pick  flovvers  bur  one  of  our 
song-sparrows  spies  us,  and  thereupon 
seeks  the  tall,  sw  aying  leader  of  a young 

f>ine  or  spruce  and  begins  to  sing  his 
iquid,  melodious  welcome;  Like  the 
chipping-sparrow%  the  song-sparrow  eats 
more  largely  of  weed  seeds  than  of  in- 


Go  gle 


sects  — in  fact,  three  - fourths 
of  his  diet  is  weed  seeds. 
Just  now,  as  I write,  (in  ear- 
ly September),  there  is  a 
whole  flock  of  song  - sparro^vs 
in  the  neighborhood — twenty 
or  more,  I should  say  — and 
this  morning  they  were  all 
in  my  Early  Rose  potato- 
patch.  The  vines  have 
pretty  well  died  down,  and 
the  weeds,  especially 
the  grasses,  which  escaped  the 
cultivator  by  growing  amid 
the  hills  are  standing  up 
in  plain  sight  and  beginning 
to  drop  their  seeds.  .As  i 
passed  the  bed  all  the  spar- 
rows rose  with  a whirl  (I 
had  not  seen  them,  and  their 
flight  startled  me),  but  in- 
stantly settled  dowm  out  of 
sight  again  when  I had  gone 
on  a few  steps,  in  and  under 
the  w'eeds.  Two  hours  later, 
when  I once  more  passed 
'■  bv,  they  were  still  at  it. 
•;  No  one,  of  course,  can  cal- 
; culate  the  number  of  seeds 

J those  birds  ate,  hut  it  was  In 

'3  the  thousands,  certainly,  and 
next  year's  cultivating  will  he 
i by  so  much  the  easier,  next 
year’s  crop  so  much  the 
more  successful,  for  a given 
amount  of  labor. 

Among  other  birds  which  have  nested 
on  the  place  are  downy  woodpeckers, 
flickers,  king  - birds,  phoebes,  ruby- 
throated  humming-birds,  screech-owls, 
orioles,  flycatchers,  and  swallows,  all  of 
them  without  artificial  boxes.  Of  course, 
the  bluebirds,  owls,  and  wwidpcckets 
would  need  boxes  on  a place  where  there 
were  no  trees  with  rotten  limbs  or  holes, 
but  our  orchard  is  an  old  one  and  Has 
several  ideal  trees  from  the  bird  .stand- 
point, if  not  from  that  of  the  orchardist. 
We  also  have  an  old  hickory,  once  struck 
by  lightning  and  now  sawed  off  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  with  a tin  cap 
nailed  over  the  stub.  Under  this  cap 
both  owls  and  flickers  Have  nested,  one 
flicker,  two  or  three  years  ago,  taking 
great  delight  in  drumming  on  the  under 
side  of  the  tin  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a 
time,  like  a small  boy  w'ith  an  old  dish- 
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pan.  Sometimes  he  made  so  much  noise 
It  was  a nuisance.  Almost  invariably 
when  you  start  up  a flicker  it  is  from 
the  ground.  I used  to  come  on  them 
over  and  over  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn, 
and  was  not  surprised  when  I found  that 
the  investigations  of  flickers^  crops  and 
stomachs  showed  they  live  very  largely 
upon  ants.  Any  one  who  has  been  trou- 
bled by  ant-hills  in  a lawn  (and  who  has 
not?)  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Gov- 
ernment bureau  found  as  many  as  five 
thousand  ants  in  a single  stomach,  and 
that  flickers,  when  natural  holes  are 
not  available,  will  take  readily  to  arti- 
ficial boxes. 

Bluebirds,  too,  will  readily  nest  in 
boxes,  and  if  you  had  sat  as  I did  one 
day,  quietly  in  the  orchard,  and  watched 
a single  bluebird  alternating  song  with 
caterpillar-eating— a caterpillar,  then  a 
bit  of  melody,  then  another  caterpillar, 
and  another  bit  of  melody,  and  so  on. 


unceasingly,  for  two  hours — you  would 
still  further  rejoice  in  the  presence  of 
this  beloved  messenger  of  spring.  The 
king-bird,  too,  is  an  orchard  nester.  He 
bears  the  unpleasant  technical  name  of 
Tyrannus  tyrannuj^  but  none  that  I have 
observed  merited  even  one  of  these 
terms,  let  alone  the  double  dose.  It  is 
the  characteristic  of  a tyrant  to  oppress 
everybody,  especially  the  weak,  but  the 
king-birds  reserve  their  pugnacity  for 
birds  larger  and  stronger  than  them- 
selves— namely,  the  hawks  and  crows.  I 
well  remember,  in  my  boyhood,  a pair 
of  king-birds  which  nested  in  our  or- 
chard, at  a time  when  crows  were  plen- 
tiful near  by.  Almost  daily  we  would 
hear  cries  and  caws  of  conflict,  and,  rush- 
ing out,  I would  watch  with  delight  the 
flight  of  the  two  small  gray-and-white 
birds  at  one  side  or  directly  over  the 
great  black  crow.  They  would  dart 
down  upon  him  exactly  as  one  now  fan- 
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darting  down  oVet'  at/ .■  § (because  they  drive  away  more 

hornbrand  iov^  desirable  birds),  and  to  a limited  extent 

'ow  j^v,  and  one  ot  two  more, 

of  jrtgte  pbjnctipnable..  All  the  rest  are  of 

ver)'  real  and  positive  service  to  man- 
bk  gieatest  Itind^  capable  ol  returning  amoney  value 
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birds  can  resist  a sunflower  patch  after 
the  flowers  have  gone  to  seed.  I remem- 
ber we  once  cut  a mass  of  sunflowers  and 
laid  them  out' on  a back  veranda  to  dry, 
but  before  we  knew  what  was  up  a flock 
of  birds  had  discovered  them  and  taken 
half  our  stock.  Cosmos  and  lettuce, 
gone  to  seed,  are  two  of  the  surest  lures 
lor  the  goldfinches. 

I feel  almost  as  if  I owed  an  apology 
to  my  little  feathered  friends  for  writing 
of  them  so  statistically,  save  only  that  it 
is  in  their  defense.  When  I think  how 
much  less  pleasant,  nay,  how  much  less 
homelike,  my  home  would  be  without 
the  birds,  I realize  anew  my  debt  to 
them  for  things  more  precious  than  ma- 
terial advantages.  When  I think  how 
since  my  earliest  boyhood  I have 
watched  the  chimney-swallows  rise  and 
dart  against  the  pale-gold  sky  of  eve- 
ning, the  old  brick  chimney-stack  seems 
no  more  a part  of  home  than  they. 
When  I recall  how  the  birds  bathe  fear- 
lessly in  my  garden,  naively  performing 
their  toilets  (about  which  they  are  so 
particular)  with  all  the  unconsciousness 
of  some  wild  field  bird  in  a rain  pool  on 
a pasture  rock,  it  seems  to  me  the  birds 
bring  a bit  of  the  far,  free  spaces  into 
my  garden  close.  When  I see  a chicka- 
dee tapping  away  at  a frozen  bit  of  suet, 
suspended  against  the  gray  and  white 
landscape  of  winter,  his  little  black  head 
is  a symbol  of  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
snow,  and  when  I hear  the  harder  blows 
of  the  woodpecker  at  the  suet  ball,  I say: 

“Hammer  away,  old  chap!  That’s 
what  we  put  it  there  for.  It’s  poor  pick- 
ing under  the  tree  bark  now,  and  that 
beautiful,  sleek,  black  and  white  body  of 
yours  needs  heat  to  maintain  itself  in 
this  frozen  world.  Come  again,  and 
often,  you  bit  of  vivid  life  in  the  chill 
and  naked  tracery  of  winter  limbs.” 

When  I remember  the  twinkling  eye 
of  the  mother  phcebe  that  watched  us 
from  her  nest  over  the  inside  rafter  of 
the  porch,  and  the  cheery  outlook  on  the 


f;arden  world  maintained  by  her  spouse 
irom  a perch  just  outside,  in  a spray  of 
blossoms,  I think  of  them  both  as  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  like  the  robin  who  for 
three  years  built  under  another  porch, 
and  would  let  us  mount  a chair  and  see 
her  babies  at  close  range.  And  when  I 
think  of  the  packed  snow  outside  the 
house  in  winter,  and  the  fearless  little 
brown  sparrows,  or  the  j uncos,  fluttering 
from  the  protecting  evergreens  or  leav- 
ing their  task  of  hopping  under  the  weed 
stalks  near  by,  and  gathering  around  for 
crumbs,  I think  of  the  gentle  saint  of 
Assisi,  though  no  sermon  comes  to  nw 
lips  for  this  feathered  congregation.  It 
is  not  spiritual  food  they  are  after!  In-, 
deed,  by  their  busy  little  lives,  so  full  of 
danger,  yet  so  full  of  song,  it  is  rather 
they  who  do  the  preaching.  They  are 
so  faithful  to  their  single  mates,  so  few 
of  them  ever  kill  their  kind  in  the 
struggle  to  survive,  they  work  so  hard 
to  bring  up  their  families  properly, 
they  do  not  even  fight  (except  occa- 
sionally and  in  bloodless  combat,  to 
get  first  turn  at  the  tub),  they  are  so 
beautiful  to  look  at,  so  pleasant  to 
hear!  The  air  without  birds  would 
be  an  aerial  desert,  cold  and  void,  and 
without  their  song — ^without  the  flut- 
ing of  the  white-throat  in  the  spring, 
the  midsummer  chatter  of  the  wrens, 
the  reveille  of  the  robins  and  the  vesper 
of  the  song-sparrows,  without  the  pierc- 
ingly sweet  call  of  the  meadow-lark  be- 
hind the  summer-house  and  the  cool, 
elfin,  woodland  clarion  of  the  thrush 
which  lives  in  the  great  trees  just  up  the 
hill — a silence  would  settle  over  my 
garden  which  would  seem  like  the  silence 
of  the  grave,  as  if  the  life  breath  had 
gone  out  of  nature;  and  I should  be  as 
one  bereft.  That  the  birds  eat  so  many 
insect  pests  and  destroy  so  many  nox- 
ious weeds  I am  thankful.  But  I love 
them  just  for  their  air-darting,  feathered 
selves,  for  their  freedom,  their  friendli- 
ness, and  their  melody. 


Vou  cxx: 
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Miss  Amerikanka 

A ROMANCE— PART  III 

BY  OLIVE  GILBREATH 


WHITE  barrage  moves 
across  Moscow,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  phantom 
bombardment,  1 have 
been  sitting  on  the 
Kremlin  wall,  watching 
the  city,  a dim  old 
enamel  below.  I understand  now  the 
glow  in  M.  Novinsky’s  face.  This  is  the 
Russia  that  lay  back  of  his  eyes,  this 
quaint  tapestry  woven  and  dyed  with 
centuries  of  Russian  dreams  and  prayers, 
this  splendid  old  Bagdad.  This  and  the 
Volga!  Dmitri  Nikolaievitch’s  Russia 
and  mine.  The  manager  of  the  hotel  has 
given  me  a room  overlooking  a court 
where  pigeons  are  fluttering  and  feeding 
in  the  sunshine  as  if  at  St.  Mark’s.  I 
sit  for  hours,  a balconied  princess  looking 
beyond  to  roofs  patterned  like  a caliph’s 
dream.  It  is  not  sad  to  be  alone  here. 
Strangely  enough,  I feel  companioned, 
but  perhaps  it  is  only  the  illusion  of 
place.  I must  meet  M.  Novinsky  here. 
It  seems  to  me,  in  these  devious  old 
streets,  overlaid  with  medievalism,  mel- 
low with  all  the  accumulated  richness  of 
the  Slavic  race.^ 

Moscow — it  is  the  flower  of  Russia! 
Petrograd  is  a bureaucrat’s  town,  trans- 
planted and  artificial,  but  Moscow  is  the 
sum  of  the  natural  processes  of  centuries 
of  a race-soul.  One  need  not  be  told;  it 
is  in  the  churches  and  the  streets,  in  the 
aura  of  the  people.  Here  are  still  the 
houses  of  the  boyars.  Here  rose  strong- 
holds of  consolidated  Muscovite  power; 
here  in  the  sacred  Uspensky  cathedral 
the  Czars  are  christened,  wed,  and 
crowned.  Above  the  city  reigns  the 
Kremlin,  not  the  Kremlin  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  a phoenix  rising  each  century 
resplendent  from  its  ashes,  more  sheerly 
dominating  the  city  than  any  other  city 
in  the  world  is  dominated — than  Peking 
by  the  Great  Gates  or  Rome  by  St. 
Peter’s. 
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Of  course  I can  never  <»mprehend 
Moscow;  without  Dmitri  Nikolaievitch 
I am  bewildered.  No  Westerner  could 
comprehend  Moscow.  No  Westerner, 
born  and  bred  to  miles  of  gray  stones, 
could  be  othec  than  astonished  and  sub- 
dued at  the  sight  of  a congress  of 
starry  palaces  and  cathedrals,  rising 
mystical  and  barbaric  above  the  pink 
embattled  walls  with  which  the  Tartars 
encompassed  their  city — “the  two  ex- 
tremes of  Asia  joined  together  and  en- 
shrined in  the  heart  of  Slavism — the 
marauding  spirit  of  the  Mongol  con- 

auerors  mixed  with  the  sensuality  of 
i3rzantine  Orientalism — the  God  of  Bat- 
tles and  the  God  of  Prayer  explained  as 
one  and  the  same  conception  of  God, 
worshiped  on  a half-overturned  altar  of 
Moloch.” 

It  is  for  me  a never  fully  explored 
dream,  the  Kremlin.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
marauding  Mongol  in  me  that  turns  my 
steps  thither,  stopping  sometimes  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Iberian  Virgin,  a street 
chapel  so  sacred  that  even  the  Czar  must 
pray  there  before  he  enters  the  Kremlin, 
through  the  red  Spasskaya  gate  where 
every  man  from  izvostchik  to  Emperor 
must  remove  his  hat  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  glories  within — past  the 
“Czar  Poushka,”  the  king  of  cannon 
captured  from  Napoleon’s  broken  army 
— and  leads  my  way  among  palaces  and 
cathedrals,  into  the  dimmest  and  richest 
of  recessed  interiors. 

The  spacing  is  not  magnificent  as  it  is 
at  St.  Isaac’s;  the  catnedrals  are  all 
built  on  a closer  scale,  like  the  boyars 
houses,  but  so  rich  in  jew^eled  mosaics 
that  for  a moment  one  fancies  the  Pea- 
cock Throne  of  the  Great  Moguls  trans- 
lated into  a room.  The  gorgeous  beauty 
hangs  about  one  like  incense,  the  spirit 
of  Slavic  adoration  made  tangible,  exul- 
tation made  manifest.  I am  all  alone 
here  except  for  peasant  women,  but  I am 
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THE  feuOF.’f  bH;  ,}stO^:oW>  ,ti'^TTEBNtD  LIKE  A ^‘ALtVll'S  DRE.kM 


never  wittroMt  the  sen^e  tit 'the  shirilhwv 
hosts.  There  hiing  the  ■1};trm^  s^-.Tuf- 
toV3  ^i(|  Tfe-yna^  hy  the  sili:.at  is  the' 
Sa c'rfcdi  i kon  that  ft t 'b.ef«>{«!  a 

of  K'ulikbVo.  1^ ere  ss  a; : isci w vT 

SuJeim.in  the  Mai^hificent,  and  the  flotir 
is  a jasper  gift  from  the  .Shah 
This  ,can4<?iAhi;um  of  solid  silver*  ffuin 
the  Russlati  soldic'rs  themselves,  com-t 
memorates  NapoJeOrtT  hfpkeir  amtVj 
and  in  that  ikon  jy  art  emerald  that  might 
flank,  the  ; Kohinoo.Cf : T^  ptav  in  this 
niche  is  to  shuddeh  fpr  here  Ivaii  the 
Terrible  used  Mi  there  lies 

his  body  at  rt'st'rfrced  at  list  fpim  irs 
iTHirderoiis  rS'fte^.  tJnder  Si  iilk'fcp  can- 


pieciiriestjpe  ringers  pulling  mightily  at 
the^rOjies!  ; ^ 

T here  rp  : t.he"-^^^^  I feel 

nearer  the  .ahyh's 


opy  sleeps,  Rein’s  (Toduptiv  a 

; pVmGe  he  slew?.;  The  peasant  Vipmen  k^^ 
the  Th  ask  hf  c Be  m wrderpd  red./e  , 

litfcie  .tme),. 

qI"  '<3jhedfalst‘'' 


sacred  ot  car.nenrais,  that:  N 
Stahled  hts  hivrsev,  and  sonmtinit-s  in 
silence  of  the  pr?iy  ing  peasaht . wynTjen  I 
faney  I,  can  hear  thedrums  fojre’.and.  afr. 

■ .'  _,'Sometlmes1  :c|Mnht'Oth,e'Sety.'TplT''K0^ 
l<t.kwh  thi*  Big  Beil,'’  and  there 
1 van  Bell  ^{'oper j h nog  attd  stfia  ng  « irh' 
bells,  I can  liptik ; doveh  the  river  and  ■ 

across  to  .th’il  bid  grifeh  monasterj'  roofs. 
T here  is  » he'alttiful  painting  in  one  of 
the  Perrogmd  galleites  of  the  Russian  : 
.bell-ringei^  hi  the  towers,  .and  I have 
promised  myself  to  haont  iCtdokpl  until 
some  saint’sj^av  seeit  hifti:  Wng— the 

Go  gle 


As  I sit  on  the  Kremlin  nal!,  gazing 

dpsvn  tm.  the  city  hd_cjw,  { paiider  many 
things,  AmeerGaTs  Uke  a design  leading 
■out  mmi  the  cen  and  leaving  one  rest- 
■ less  and  dissaeisfieti.  But  Russia,  thrcivvn 
consfantly  back  herself,  has  built 
«p  a soul  tn  pit  agaihit  the  world.  Is  nor 
this  the  reason  why  a hundred  years 
after  she  had  a hterary  language,  «he 
;.prodn''ed.  the  one  nofaole  hteratuie  pf 
tht^  eiPntUry.^  A tongue  new'ly  articnlare, 
hnf  a life  otd„  The  West  has  laid  in- 
genmus  bands  upon  the  tfapnings,:  the 
substitutes  and  imitarlons,  an  the  ano- 
dynes of  life,  hot  1 ^’anhot  but  feer  that 
Russia  has  the  quivering  reahty  i 

D.Ty  after  day  the  imid^  aTe  pourw.g: 
sunshine-:  ste^idily'  dowai  im  this  old  cita- 
del of  .the  noVrh,  picking  mit  the  imloTs . 
; like  the  stones  in  a Fhirentine  mosafe 
Vyhat  a wmnderfld'tdd  cmy  for happinessi 
1 feel  hem  a p.ow’terful  rh'v,thm  jmf  yet 
ilisrupted : by  the  At  gr,  Afy  myn  he».t:,  I 
have  lost  . mid  sii  in 

for  .Something  that  never 
happens,  .for  ■ Somi'body  svh* nevor ; 
.eofijegir  /Can  it  be  that:  All  that' sub 
Sepse^  of-  signiheapew.  ail  that  rsspdh- 


a n 


I.IKIl  •_  - 
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siveness,  all  that  remembered  tender- 
ness, have  perished  out  there  in  the 
dark?  “It  is  the  common  fate.”  But 
even  to  have  been  his  friend  for  a day  is 
to  feel  life  mellow,  full  of  nuance,  over- 
hung with  a soft  wonder. 

Moscow  does  what  she  may  to  warm 
the  cockles  of  the  heart.  She  might  be 
Italian  were  she  not  so  Russian,  and  I 
did  discover  a bit  of  Venice  yesterday, 
an  old  woman  feeding  pigeons  in  the 
piazza  of  the  cathedral  near  the  Spas- 
skaya gate;  a pleasant  bit  of  grotesquerie 
against  the  apple-green,  milk-white,  sky- 
blue  spires  or  the  cathedral  which  soared 
to  the  heavens  in  strange  flutings  and 
convolutions.  I longed  to  hear  her  tell 
tales  of  the  Tartar  Khans  of  Kazan,  as 
Sasha  told  me  tales  of  little  devils  sitting 
on  a rooftree  and  the  sprites  that  Blled 
their  pitchers  at  the  spring.  I would  be 
troubadour  for  a day,  for  only  a trouba- 
dour could  faintly  express  the  fragrance 
of  this  “many-towered  Camelot.” 

After  all,  personality  is  the  great  ad- 
venture, and  I have  come  upon  a rare 
one  in  Mme.  Novinska’s  greatest  friend 
in  Moscow,  Mme.  Berentskaya.  Mos- 
cow is  Russian  tradition.  Many  noble 
houses  here  are  more  ancient  than  the 
reigning  house  of  Romanoff,  and  Mme. 
Berentskaya  has  opened  the  door  of 
some  of  these  houses  before  which  one 
might  sit  a lifetime  in  vain,  doors 
through  which  I have  caught  glimpses  of 
old  Russian  life,  as  one  sometimes 
glimpses  courts  and  flowers  and  moon- 
doors  through  the  great  gates  of  China. 
No  longer  magnificent  in  estate,  Mme. 
Berentskaya,  but  none  the  less  the  un- 
mistakable patrician  of  intelligence  and 
heart,  with  an  atmosphere  much  the 
same  as  that  of  Mme.  Novinska.  The 
fine  fiber  was  always  there,  I am  certain, 
but  perhaps  her  association  with  Tolstoi 
has  left  its  stamp  of  moral  earnestness. 
Many  guests  have  come  and  gone  at 
Yasnaya  Polyana,  but  few  have  stood  so 
near  the'  prophet  as  Mme.  Berent- 
skaya, a co-worker  in  the  famine  relief 
of  1905  and  a translator  of  Tolstoi’s 
works.  Her  reminiscences  of  those  fa- 
mous after-dinner  moonlit  causeries 
when  the  master  himself  set  the  key  for 
discussion  should  be  chapters  in  Russian 
literature. 

Being  of  a scribe’s  tendency  myself,  I 


find  as  inexhaustible  interest  in  the 
habits  of  the  writing  genus  homo  as 
Fabre  found  in  his  bee  world.  Tolstoi’s 
daily  life  at  Yasnaya  Polyana  Mme. 
Berentskaya  has  often  discussed  with 
me.  His  habit  was  to  have  tea  alone  in 
his  study  and  to  work  through  the 
morning;  to  lunch  with  his  family  and 
guests,  and  to  ride  or  walk  through  the 
estate  in  the  afternoon  alone  or  with  a 
companion  of  his  choosing;  to  dine 
again  at  night  at  the  long  family  table. 
It  was  he  who  usually  started  the 
brilliant  talk  after  dinner,  which  pointed 
up  the  thought  of  the  day. 

“And  by  what  standard  shall  we  judge 
the  artist  ?”  began  the  gaunt  figure,  pac- 
ing up  and  down  under  the  trees  one 
white  night  at  Yasnaya  Polyana.  “By 
three  things,  I say — by  invention,  by 
sincerity,  by  form.” 

“And  what  would  you  say  of  Russian 
writers  measured  by  these  standards.^’ 
ventured  somebody  among  the  respect- 
ful group  who  listened  in  the  shadows. 

“Gogol  first  in  every  respect,”  he 
answered,  after  a pause.  “Dostoevski, 
no.  Invention  marvelous;  sincerity  un- 
doubted; form — none.” 

“And  Tolstoi,  what  of  him.?” 

“Tolstoi,”  mused  the  figure  in  the 
peasant’s  smock.  “Tolstoi — invention, 
yes,  to  some  degree;  form  chaotic;  sin- 
cerity absolute!** 

Sincerity  was,  to  Mme.  Berentskaya, 
Tolstoi’s  passion,  and  not  the  least  part 
of  his  genius. 

When  I voiced  the  world’s  question  as 
to  the  reason  for  Tolstoi’s  flight,  just  be- 
fore his  death,  from  everything  that  was 
personally  human  and  dear,  Mme. 
Berentskaya  named  Tolstoi’s  secretary. 

“A  man  of  inflexible  purpose,”  she 
wid,  “the  preservation  of  Tolstoi’s  spir- 
itual legacy  unspotted  to  the  world.  If 
Tolstoi  would  leave  his  ideal  pure,  re- 
surgent, it  was  as  necessary  in  the  eyes 
of  this  man  that  he  should  die  one  of  the 
despised  and  rejected  as  it  had  been  that 
Christ  should  be  crucified.  It  has  been 
an  ever-present  question  in  my  mind 
whether  Leov,  left  alone  in  those  feeble 
last  days,  would  not  have  sought  the 
sacrament  of  the  Church.  The  two  did 
stop  at  a monastery — this  secretary  and 
he — you  remember,  but  they  went  on. 
I have  so  often  wondered  what  Leov 
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would  have  dotie  bad  he  been  alone. 
He  died  at  the  railway  station  soon  after, 
with  poor  Countess  Tolstoi  begging  out- 
side for  perrnl$sion  to, say  farewell.  You 
remember  her  cry,  ‘ The  friend  of  a life- 
time, and  J am  not  even  permitted  to 
hear  his  last  words.’  Ah,  there 

it  is  again—the  intompatilvility  of  the 
actual  and  the  ideall  It  is 
to  make  one  despair,^- 
^ [^4nd  is  there  no  lycon- 
cfliaiion  I begged, 

Mme.  BetenTskaya 
shook  hef  bead.  “I  do  not  ^ 

know,*’  .she;  answered, 

sadtjy  ''; 

The  sincerity  of  ToU^  . ■ /p|(^ 

I have  ciffen  hfard  uues- 
tion.ed  ip  Russia.  He  is 
not  in  his  own  land  the 
mountain-peak  >$  is’, 0^ 
tOevski,  with  his  bounds ^ . 
lessly  RUggestive  phdosf}^ 

Dhy,  knd,  knowing  the 
Riissfah,  I ftnd  it  not  diffi- 
cult  to  Understand  th<; 
reason,  But  to  i^uptioh. 
his  sincerity,  it  is  mepn- 

Once  after  he  had  been 
dangerously  ill,  Mme. 
renrskaya  wa-s  invited  to 
Yasnaya  Polyana.  Tolstoi  fW'fflnmll' 

was  still  in  bed  and  weak.  \a|^:w!|Km 

“And  how,  I.eov,  tell 
me,’’  said  Mme.  Berent- 
skaya  as  she  sat  down  by  I 

his  bedside,  “since  you  v J 


One  might  linger  forever  in  this  sunny 
paia'dise^  as  a matter  of  fact,  I shall 
ne  away  to  the  Noviftskys*  summer 
place  as  soon  as  the  bke  clears.  No 
message  from  Dmitri  Nikplaievitch  out 
of  the  dark.  My  life  is  a House  of  a 
Ihou-sand  Emptr 


messes. 

k.t  went  to  T ver  before 
the  ice  broke,  bur.  just  now 
the  fake  is  ah  tmpassf  And 
the  only  road  to  mntnaka 
is  a hundred  versts  around 
the  shore  over  Russian 
roads,  dilficult  at  any  time 
and  boctoraleSs  in  spring. 
I remembef  Mme.  Novin- 
ska’^  narration  of  how  the 
doctor  of  O— — ^ drove  all 
night  with  fresh  horsM 
e^-'Cry  hour— once  when 
M.  Novhisky  was  ill'^mly 
to  assure  her  that  she  was 
doing  ail  that  was  possi- 
ble, drink  huge  draughts 
of  coffee,  snatch  a hsh- 
pasty'  and  then  drive  all 
day  back  again. 

! have  been  making  pil- 
gtiwages  these  days  to  all 
the  Well-belov'ed  hatmrs  of 
iny  Bagdad — to  the  inti- 
niatc,  sketches  of  Rufi.«{ian 
life  3 1 the  Trefvakov  gal- 
lery, and  rhe  \Y*'estsha- 
gins.  Oriental  and  opUient 

and  slummering  with  b4:M< 

to  Gelaa  last:  mght  lit  tiife 
bafet,  danpihg  bcf  fan- 
t3 sie  Bcigig  uc,  gleaming  in 
red  and  gold  apd  rn*inpet» 
clean  the 

Belgian  s|iirit;  ttt  fCpiukrd 
arid  Hspenskv  and,  not 
least,  to  the  pi;gepo#  at  the 


SJry  biTTic  eaWANT  oiiu. 
OFVtRS  pR  BCrttaccps  anb 
' ; tsAi!>ie5:  ' ’ 


SpaSkSkaya 

Of  ijne  thing  .1  am  certain — never 
Agai n sh  a IM  be  free  frPm  R 0 ssfa,  Koot-^ 
jof>».e,  1 muiic  always  turn  eastwAcd,  It 
Raslves  VArioits  colors  through  me,  this 
mudern  Bj'ijantiumi  sometimes  I .feel 
positively  iridescDfu  with  the  radifince: 
—gargeoib,  barburice^l-unleasbmg; 
t h in g that  the  Arig}r*-S.a.s,cm  has  r arryetf  nr 
mt,  A ciirious  dream  w hicK  has  ha  umyd 
me  since  childltwai  hak  feiui’ued-r-thc' 
dira  cool  of  a By^anone  couttyard,  a 
blue  sky  ahoyev  columns  mtffabl)r  gray 
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and  old,  thfc  soft  pad,  piid  of  sla  vt^feet.  feys.  And  yet,  E to 

in  elVp  ami  a wtirnar,,  lying  near  a this.;  ”Sornet King  homely  and  poig- 
piKdv  dreaming  The  oaofvV 

image  had  beeJi  |«)hg  dllaym  It  • V^s,  ,1co)t$prehend,  .Dmitri  Nikolajt^ 

canie  to  lift  agam  ifi  f!«$:Otitt}tal  Rus-  viteh,  though  you  no  hynger.  hare  ft>r  me 
sia.  Scimetiities  again  this  fragranE  srruggtt>  m^jaticholy'^^  you, 
rnelanrholy  olrMaod  calls  to  something  whether  yoiy live  here  «>f  there  be^ 
jftjrange  mid  deep  within  me.  1,  seem  tti  yond,  have  become  for  roe' the  sum  and 
hear  the  Nubians  singing;  agmn  at; pight  -crown  of  its  poignance. 

A yvh'fef^  Bobtnaka,  June. 

the  heasT.of  the  turboleoce  lies  rnh.nite,  . Rorfcnaka  at  last!  Russian  country, 
rfe|?OSte.  A hand  has  been  laid,  upon^  ^ b by  poet  and  pea.saiit  and  now 

-tm!-  I feel  •a;h  the  hopes  and  loves  of  all  atldmg  atimher  adorer,  though  an  alien— r 
the  ages  breiakhig  aboU.t.  my  aikl  the  Dnutrs  Nifcolai'evitch’s  Russian  country! 
heaueyApd  pa  of  life  become  poig-  I left  Mdsii'hisym  the  late  afternoon  arid 
oarh>  ifftyridimzihlej  It  is  not  happinessv  ; journey  ed  by  night,  an  eerie  white ^night 

the  curtains  of 

y Arid  y^t  ^ jhc,  the  'iT  day  and  ih'^smd  yh  world  vcirh  a gray, 

ail  thTs  ’ htdc*diflj|^  land  d nie  wre^  ghpst^^ly  bharm.  Summer  travelers  across 
sistibly.  ' Lilcte  death.  RyssuV  throtvs  Siberia  jriiist  needs  carry  blue  curtains  co 

everything  , into  greater  yi^ificaiice,  defend  thefitse|yes  against  this  pervasive 

Perhaps  it  is  DarireN  blcs^dticss.  Pef'*  h,df-jjght.  Withriut  these  blue  guafds 

haps  it  isA'Whri ’cari  define  it  ? Beside  it,  the  joutney  mdv  ddd  to  itself  as  expert- 

filayid  En.glisib  life  fio.wing  berwvBt  its  e«e'feii  but  it  sadly  deteriorates  as  a jour- 

ush  banks  Seemsspirituiiny  flat aiidpom-  pey.  Sleep  is  out  of  the  question,  arid 

fn;oripKice.  Soniyrhing  so  far  stranger'  thet  senses,  overstrained  by  the  continu- 

anil  sweeter  add  decper'  is:  herey  ihat’^i^^^  o»^  light,  are  as  ragged  as  the  beggars 

pri,e  secprid  pf  it  brie:  woidd  riof  viie  who  peer  pot  t,’f  the  stations.  Verst  after 

trri  ye^ts  of  cheerful  security,  In  both  verst,  hour  after  hour,  the  plain  unwinds 

Amerka  and  the  Orient,  lites  a fat  clearer  endifessly,  monotonously,  like  wool  from 

happiness  than  in  Russia:'  Amefiia  a skein,  Ohiecrs  fringe  ghostily;  trees 

sir(mg,  yo.Ufhfuti;  vermin,  rhe  Incus  Ea.%t  biur  in  the  half-light  and  grow  preter- 

with  lcj  ssuggcsihiii  of  eterridl  peace— -the  naturally  large.  A primitive  terror 

junk  sails  in  thy  purple  mistsy  and  the  swei^s  through  one’s  limbs.  The  earth 

temply  belts  yailirig  acros.s  the  little  val-  is  off  ks  orbit,  running’  wild  iri  space. 


A rAVifCNyHS  wmen  scraHic#  tnr -rURptWri  -fBE  dust 
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One  calls  to  the  eternal  hills  for  deliver- 
ance— but  there  is  not  even  a rise  in  the 
ground!  With  midnight  springs  up  a 
delusive  promise  of  respite  from  the 
light;  a shadow  creeps  reassuringly  over 
the  earth,  but  it  is  dusk  and  not  dark- 
ness. At  eleven  the  sun  dips  below  the 
horizon;  at  two-thirty  it  balances  it- 
self again  on  the  rim  of  earth  like  a flat- 
tened orange,  spilling  a crimson  and 
amethyst  flood  over  the  world.  The  re- 
lentless cycle  has  begun  again.  It  is  a 
lonely  mood,  and  yet  I am  not  lonely; 
I am  curiously,  half  pensively,  half 
childishly  content.  Am  I not  bound  for 
Agatha*  and  the  tarts  and  the  limes? 
Besides,  again  the  illusion  of  place  is 
upon  me.  With  every  new  spot,  Dmitri 
Nikolaievitch,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
appear.  A message  must  wait  at  Bort- 
naka! 

The  train  deposits  me  at  what  should 
be  an  early  hour,  but,  by  the  tale  of  the 
sun,  a day  well  advanced.  It  is  a dusty 
little  station  inside  which  travelers  in 
smocks  are  drinking  tea,  sucking  sugar 
under  their  tongues.  A shy  little  peasant 
girl  offers  me  buttercups  and  daisies 
“for  the  love  of  God  and  the  aid  of  the 
wounded” — a kindly  little  creature.  I 
want  to  ask  her  if  she  fancies  gooseberry 
tarts,  but  I have  only  time  to  fumble  for 
a penny  and  clamber  into  a cavernous 
vehicle  which  scurries  olF  through  the 
dust  in  the  direction  of  the  boat.  What 
a calash  is  I have  never  known,  but 
that  rickety,  swinging  shell,  threatening 
every  moment  to  dissolve  into  the  ele- 
ments, satisfies  entirely  my  imagination. 
Perhaps  I am  not  exigent  to-day — 
bound  for  Bortnaka. 

After  two  hours  we  begin  turning  into 
a small  bay,  and  the  captain  who  looks 
after  Mme.  Novinska’s  guests  comes  to 
point  out  what  seems  to  me  a village 
overlooking  the  lake.  I discern  a great 
house  with  white  pillars,  half  encircled 
by  izbas,  and  backed  on  three  sides  by 
deep  forest — M.  Novinsky’s  ancestral 
rooftree.  An  old  Southern  plantation 
dwelling  it  might  be,  except  for  the 
somber  forest,  purely  and  unmistakably 
Russian.  An  air  of  leisure  and  a patri- 
archal charm  lie  upon  its  grassy  slcmes. 
Will  Tolstoi’s  Levin  or  Tur^nev’s  Liza 
step  out  from  the  portico?  The  Novin- 


skys  I have  always  seen  in  far  more 
formal  environment. 

Mile.  Novinska  and  three  big  hunting 
dogs — from  the  Czar’s  kennels — with 
two  lordly  youths  in  hunting  togs,  cou- 
sins just  home  on  furlough,  are  standing 
at  the  pier  with  a fringe  of  barefooted 
peasant  maids  in  the  background,  all 
aflutter  in  their  gay  aprons.  It  is  an 
event  and  l am  the  event!  As  for  me,  I 
feel  myself  immersed  in  peace.  I could 
deposit  myself  on  the  pier,  never  to  stir 
except  to  watch  the  wind  moving  among 
the  piny  trees  or  follow  the  uncouth 
shadows  on  the  lake. 

Of  my  endless  gallery  of  Russian  pict- 
ures, few  in  which  Mile.  Novinska 
figures  I shall  ever  forget.  She  is  wearing 
a broad  hat  which  adds  a piquant  mys- 
tery to  the  shadows  of  her  languid  eyes, 
and  trails  her  white  skirts  delicately  over 
the  greensward,  tall  and  picturesque — 
not  an  image  designed  to  make  one  wish 
to  abolish  aristocracy.  I search  the 
thin  face  under  the  broad  hat  eagerly.  A 
fainter  tinge  of  rose  follows  the  curve  of 
the  porcelain  cheek  than  when  I had 
seen  her  in  Moscow. 

“There  has  been  no  other  news,”  she 
says,  as  our  pageantry  winds  up  the 
slope  under  the  trees,  toward  the  white 
columns,  while  two  young  peasant  lads 
throw  themselves  on  my  luggage.  “ But 
for  the  sake  of  ma  mere  we  must 
have  courage.  Who  knows  ? — there  may 
be  a message  any  day,  any  moment. 
I will  not  so  easily  believe  that  all  is  not 
well.”  I could  feel  her  long  fingers  trem- 
bling on  my  arm. 

And  this  is  the  hidden  source  of  M. 
Novinsky’s  life.  I cannot  sleep  for  the 
delight  of  being  here  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  the  background  that  yields  a 
figure  so  satisfying  the  deeps  of  me. 
Through  the  window  I can  see  the  little 
izhas  dreaming  wanly  in  the  moonlight 
as  dream  the  streets  in  Whistler’s  French 
villages.  Beyond  sighs  the  forest,  blue- 
black,  immense  in  this  pale,  nocturnal 
stillness,  as  impenetrable  as  the  heart  of 
Russia  itself;  above  its  inchoateness,  the 
pines  alone  venture,  tall  ship  masts 
above  the  band  of  black.  After  the 
open  steppe,  the  forest  allays  my  fears, 
bids  me  “lay  down  my  heart,”  sings 
to  me  of  security.  I watch  it,  fasci- 
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nated,  as  I hav:?  other  woftd~ 

landr--^«l[e;  tifio  Eiresrs  of 

I reisfhif  the  !«*?  hambtw  groves 

of  cnig- 

mafi-i*  thah  otlier  forests,  far  more 
sentkrit;  tri  such  fasrnesses  has  been 
forged  ihEM’dfof  Russ  Jh;  such  mvs- 
teries  has  been  shapi-d  hsr  spul, 
vvind  tws  and  fails  hke  tf 
cliaht.  hke  the  desire  of  a ; 
race,  HVw  many  strange 
shapes 

emetge—Sirenfca  Ra?in»'^ 

the  ooy/ira  v)f  Nizhtii-  • . . j 

Novgorod  and  Ea/.an 

days  '—  M.  N<»vinsky^8 ' 

father.  M.  Novinsky; 

himself  must  h.ave  torne  •; 

•yut  of  it  many  times  as  a ,''^f 

i-ireaming  llftie  lad:vhnht>.v'-|;';%i 

ing  and  Eshing,  ai  ?te.  ^i:| 

tihivcfsity.studentT  asthti. 

ypUng  iy<jn/i“.  Itlfemyi---  , 

ti-y,  qlitcsc  vn  t-;n;^'-i'  . - ti  |fv  ' 

draped  wirli  inisti  taught.  . ; | " 1 
op  m w'hite  garbinds  as  if  ( ' I 

for  a b rf  d.u  l,  .Yuwt  cfe  « 

f.>iVte-*a  gh  o e-t  1 y bri-  n \m  1 


Tf^E  0\TIRSV.E1<  rOMES  MTU 

iicvoaTs  or  THE  crops 


THE  SBCOUQ  COtiMAKDREjUNG  OF  HORSES  HAS  BEGCN 


chi?  landowners  expend  on  rKci|:  peas- 
ants. ,,  . Or  it  iTiay  be  that  Pioci-  hay 

been  oat  hunting-iyich  the  dogs  isinCe 
dawn,  iife  -pne^ 

when  the  iiiaii 

is  so  ferfthffd:  ’^‘ith-EhsWsh^^  be 

sends  it  Jisdir%ht  ;^  MtHCC 
we  sort  it — :4ad  tfe.<»rher  at  itine*  Rus- 
sian fashionVY  Abd  %e  dihg^.  to«i  One 
changes  fpt  dmfierj  but  it  can  hardly  be : 
called  dtessingv  and  there  is 

teiipis  in  rwiiighti,  that  wondrous  M*hiti^: 
li|ht  which  invests  all  this  narthland 
with  its  pale  poetry. 

The  os'erseec  voraeB  with  reports  o/  the 
crops,  the  pitesf;  frtitfi  that  whito  tow^r 
across  the  lafce;  an  old.countess  ff^^ 
next  estate,  jp  ivoriV  I*ans^  H 
alt  through  the  hopte  there,  is  a i^ream 
of  life^--id^  dien  and  dogs 
and  news  of/the  held  valid  all  thoviitfangk 
hie.  fr.eshnesa  afthlh^s  opr  pf  doo 
rarely  ’giiod  balk,-  The  RusSiari  does  in«at, 
like  ihe  Saxopj^'  •Cniiveiiarion 

in  rhe  idtil'V  iu.lt  of  bot'ltS— - 

French  poyefe,  ijFhgli^  .biogrg  phy,  an 
excellent  some  of 

them  ihsCribed  in  h like  Prhitn 
NtkolaieVuch^S  neat  .sccipifi  1 am:  never 
sure  whether  I like  raiivy  days  when  I 
curl  up  ifi  fhe  library;'  wat(d)i 
storm  sweep  doicri  the  hike,  hearuig 
tales  of  Bagdad,  of  siyirling  dowh  the ; 
Tigrrs  in  a.  basket,  . Or  the  sunny,  days 


when  I betake  myself  to  the  forcstr 
watchirig  the  rafts  Holding  or.  simply 
wandoting  deeper  and  deeper-  among  the 
ravines . of  shadows,  liDokmg  into,  the 
upper-  leafy  spatesv  Maie^  Noyinsk^ 
spends  much  of  her  tinve  aione  writitig 
or  working  over  plans  fpir  the  esraee-;  She 
feels  a greater  anxiew  for  Dmitri  Mik<r“ 
iaieyi  t c h,  J,  am  -ce  rtyi  ni  th  an  she  twin  Id 

■ adm't'ri  / -fi-h^ ’ ,%''i : 'spi#J  rtf ■ 1 1^;  -irmvtimeot- 
rhoaugh  .rh^ 'hbuyy;^ 

cbe'hrit  timyj,  h'oit--' 

■ ing- Tat’;;^od,fci'ktdiivs;m5^^^^  otit 

iAeti'-rr  tike  iha  fc  la-eaf vval  kitig ' 


'-to  •■  tb'Ov  heart,  -of . 

Ii^-hyrii:«iir  fbls  old 

for  marh : of ' M;  simpHcffy;': 

the  stmpliaty'  of 

frtmi'  the;  marts^  which  nu,  term  in  rhe 
world  tonld  ever  cloud?'^;^  ^ense^yo^^ 
herjted  rMppjisibility  Which  np.thihg  and 
no  persiao  riuold  ,cvyc  Itidsfc^^ 
burn  a thdusaud  tapyjw  f he 

. Wondcr-syotfer  ^ -ihy  ft ieitd ' 

' once-.  agaijii^'rihiw.«hl;; 
dec  tHe.r»wrfti-ee  tif  h»V  fatherSi 
To-night  there  beyoad  the-  .fields  of 
gix-eoi  under  the  eaves-,  at  ijitir:  ii 

- peasa'tit'  .giri.  }f  smgingt  a-.::'W.}ld; 
mehidy  ruHmngT  like  -a  sd^r:^. 
thTongh  tile  wHity  nighr^—a  melody 
frr>m  irnderaeath . a ' w heart,  an 
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air  of  unfulfilment.  Ah!  Dmitri,  I un- 
derstand. 


Like  scorpions  the  war  stings — far 
more  crueUy  here  in  the  country  than  in 
the  city.  To  pay  taxes,  gold  and  silver — 
that  is  one  thing,  but  to  cut  the  sinews 
of  war  out  of  your  own  flocks  and  herds! 
The  second  commandeering  of  horses  has 
begun.  The  ukases  have  been  up  for 
three  weeks,  and  since  dawn  to-day  the 
peasants  have  been  gathering  in  the 
square  of  the  whitewashed  chapels  un- 
der the  birches;  blotches  of  gaily  ker- 
chiefed women,  boys  in  red  and  blue 
rubashkas,  and  old  men,  torpidly  assem- 
bling. How  old  a Russian  peasant 
grows!  The  sky  is  a compassionate 
Volga  sky,  but  it  looks  down  on  a scene 
less  untroubled.  The  Government  offi- 
cers have  come,  smart  fellows  in  khaki 
riding  trousers;  they  stand  in  a cleared 
space  of  the  grassy  street  among  horses 
— black  and  gray  and  pinto — measuring 
them  with  a long  pole  marked  with  a 
nail  at  the  proper  height.  A rather 
swaggering  officer,  the  younger,  with  a 
cropped  tan  mustache,  who  would  not 
waltz  badly;  the  other  a thick-bodied, 
red-nostriled  man  who  would  make  a 
good  fourth  at  bridge — both  thorou|rh- 
going  and  indifferent  to  the  grumbling 
of  the  muzhiks. 

The  older  strikes  an  attitude  of  au- 
thority, pulling  at  his  mustache,  legs  far 
apart.  “Vm,  show  me  his  paces!”  he 
orders,  throwing  the  rope  bridle  of  a gray 
horse  to  a lumbering  young  peasant. 
Little  matter  to  him  if  this  is  the  last 
horse  which  Feodor  Ivanovitch  has  to 
plow  the' grain  land.  War  is  war!  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  Feodor  Ivano- 
vitch’s  last  horse;  he  has  concealed  an- 
other in  the  bushes.  But  he  clambers  on 
him  as  if  it  were,  and  rides  him  off 
under  the  dappling  birches.  Two  for- 
esters pass  in  fur  caps  with  shrewd 
glances.  The  cook  comes  out  from  the 
long,  rambling  kitchen,  dressed  in  pure 
white,  his  mustache  turning  up  like  the 
points  of  a scimitar,  a knife  stuck 
through  his  belt,  and  makes  a few  de- 
rogatory comments  on  the  horse.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  gray  proves  himself 
no  great  steed.  Feodor  Ivanovitch  clam- 
bers clumsily  off  again.  “Besides,  he 
kicks,  your  Excellency,”  he  offers,  can- 
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nily.  But  one  officer  writes  something 
in  a black  book  and  the  other  marks  the 
horse  with  a cross  of  red  paint,  while 
Marya,  Feodor  Ivanovitch's  wife,  sinks 
beside  the  beehive  and  rocks  with  her 
head  in  her  apron.  Six  from  the  No- 
vinsky  stables  are  chosen  this  time;  and 
one  of  them  is  Orlik,  who  gallops  at  the 
side  in  the  troika.  The  peasants  watch 
them  indifferently  as  they  are  led  away. 
**  Neetchevo”  they  shrug  their  shoulders. 
“There  is  always  plenty  of  everything  at 
the  great  house.” 

“How  do  they  feel  the  war?”  I ask 
of  Piotr  Pavlovitch,  the  overseer  of  the 
estate,  an  amorphous-bodied,  keen  old 
Russian  with  shaggy  hair  and  eyes  far 
apart,  a mighty  bear-hunter  in  his  time. 

“The  peasants?”  He  centers  his 
gaze  on  tne  uncouth  faces  filmed  over 
with  ignorance.  “The  Germans  are  just 
over  that  hill  there,  in  their  minds,  and 
if  they  do  not  fight  the  Nyemetzki  will 
come  over  the  slope!  He  is  a shrewd  one, 
the  peasant.  Da,  barishnya — ^you  have 
said  it.  But  his  world  is  as  big  as  his  own 
field.  Before  this  war  is  finished  there 
will  be  the  devil  to  pay.”  Piotr  Pavlo- 
vitch strikes  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
wheat  while  I turn  back  to  the  house. 

At  night  I hear  the  horses  leaving,  like 
a great  wind  rushing  through  the  wood. 
Why  do  they  always  take  them  at  night? 
All  through  the  hours  I awake  with  a 
sense  of  uneasiness,  the  uneasiness  that 
I felt  in  Siberia  and  that  first  morning 
in  Petrograd — tides  of  men  streaming 
down  the  white  path,  fragments  of  song, 
the  trampling  of  boots  and  the  rumbling 
of  guns.  And  then  they  all  drop  into  an 
abyss — ^which  gives  back  nothing. 

Natalya  Nikolaievna  had  come  out  on 
the  terrace  and  we  stood  looking  down 
at  the  scene  in  the  waning  light.  It  was 
all  like  a part  in  a play — far  more  like  a 

flay  than  those  realistic  scenes  from 
'chekov — Natalya  Nikolaievna  in  her 
white  gown  and  turquoise  shawl,  slim, 
patrician,  inexpressibly  lovely;  the  Aa- 
rinya  below  moving  slowly  toward  the 
house,  followed  by  a train  of  bright  ker- 
chiefs and  white  blouses — and  beyond, 
the  lake,  the  forest  purpling  in  the  dusk, 
the  impenetrable  background  of  all  this 
simple,  patriarchal  life.  Natalya  Niko- 
laievna caught  my  glance. 
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''Yancyi  sh«  said,  qut-  bath-hous?,  is  transporting  cans  of  water 

etly.  In  the  revolutioia  of  igdj  they  on  long  p(d«ti  Ovec  his  sh^^ldcr.^ 
sojned  every  one— -<our  own  peasants  did.  toothlessolil  hdbuiindLhMuskkiyhittmg  in 
They  even  hotted  the  stable  doors  and  the  grassy  dt)oryardstv  ar<'  ttqdding^  t_fe^ 
burned  our  iiorses  and  threatened  my  heads  and  whis|«!ri}5g.^^ 
father.  My  mptbet  was  the  duty  dne  who  barin  returns  food's  binttf  is  pot  against 
could  go  among  the  villages^  'Fhis  is  us.  ^arVit  he  tru^^ 

medieval  Russia.  Jt/a  miVr  they  count  message  came  to  Mme.  Novinsk^^^  yes- 
not,  as  human,  hut  dne  of  the  sainrs^’f  terday.  . i . Only  Agatha  land  1 are 

, useless,  ttrr^thless  old  Agaiha  rucMng  and 
The  post  has  come.  Only  a letter  from  . with  her  head  in  her  apAin,  and 

Feodor,  M a rya‘s  husband,  w ts  nmv. . lr-^4  steal  xtway  w the  ^ 

3 gunpef  ttf  the  battery  to  vvbich  two  of  . ' The  beloyted  old  foreatr  ^ 

the  NovinJikY  . horses  are.  atsacheth  The  wth  a iwrninous  white,  an  indescribable 

horstts  *'^^draw  bravely,’'' he  ethereal  loveliness^;  black  earthi  iKe 

are  new-cotners  in  the  tegirfnt'nr!,  a liitle  scent^  td*  lilievJ&fThe^ 

girl  of  seven  and  a hoy  of  6ve,^  that  is  tra/As^^^  fresh  against  all 

father  had  fttund  the  mother  dyad,  w;hcn  that  iy  inimembrialfv  t*Id,  Spring  comes 

he  returned  to  thy  vdlagr  on  furlough,  bn  the  b^Jng,  heh?  in  Russia;  a sudden 

There  were  ho  rcIaliveS  in  the  village  rush  of  joy'  as  hohhv'te 

and  he  carried  the  children  back  to  the  fettiohl  The  rain  hay 

tj^ches.  The  .widitfrs  are  very  kind  to  fr-agrant,  full  of 

dy^lmy  AVhat  else  was  to  air  and  ylusivy>hadt>htylfT’bp|iky^^ 
be  done-,  Femlor  asks,  ^ of  yellnw  butterilies  ^^^ 

Nvtt  word  fnjm  Dmitri  Nikolaifevitch.  labyrinths,  trenU‘h»Usly  pe.htiept  like 
How"  long  van  I enduce  staring  like  this  flecks  of  gold  in  old  liqueuri  I ftillow 

into  emptiness?  them  swiftly-.  eagerJy'v;  still  diaper  acid 

defeperintevthb  Wood;  Ibstying  the 

The  world  its  dim  hues  carpeted  road  and  open  iipac^s  for  ifim 

fi.m  thv- The  limes  are  arcades  hun.g  tjV'^n:  day  with  new:  atid 
ghtiwerihg  thry  m fragraoce,  the  delicatvij, ’moving  blagree., 

eattb  is  carpeted 

ley,  a vdekop  c'allcd  this^  ntotnfng  frorn  I ha.d  m often  imagined  Him.  but  nevcT 

the-  edge  of  tlve  to  (‘eat.  Even  the  tttjiun  ps.  he  eanie  t<^day  TYs'aIkihg 

arid  the  beard  of  the  old  peasant  who  down  the  fmest  roati,  Joy  h,yd 

plows  ch.-ir  poirit;  of  land  seknt  to  bhw4‘  me  for  it  fuge  tw 

debonsitly-  All  day  the  hoysekeeper  hid  my  eyes  agalhst  the  tcuok  of  a pliie, 

iingke  her  keys  among  the  stofehou^e«;  stxkirig  ai  haycn  from 

Mme,  NoVmska-  walked  down  the  ter-  and  buoyant  Ite  Hid  teeii  in  those  o 

fac®  to  the  roses  this  morning  without 'a  days!  THd  held 

gahe;  .Nataiva'  Nikolaiev^^  is  peacock-  proudly^  but  tliatfdihr  luok  of ‘‘the  inao 

uyedv  Old  Tarsbin,  in  charge  of  the  ruck 
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about  foCi  T could  only  wait  unt>l  he  hit  by  bit,  the  tale.  came»  slowlv^ 

catne  opi>ttstte  itje  iu  rbe  path,  and  be  witb  fewet  j^en’es  titan  ah  EngjJshinan 
Titopped— tegatding  me  intently..  vvould  .have^sb^wn,  vyirh  ie!^  of  “fledg- 

“ Jir  I . have  ling  simplicity,”  but  yidth  Slavic  sensi- 

dreanved  you  tbis-"^  tivthess,  reputstorH  terror  and  fascina* 

he  4^  .of  the  old  expre.ssion  turn. 

stirnhg  ip  ''You  knew  of  thfe  treacbe)^  atnoog 

C^e  of  his  bands  was  crushed.  He  Russian  ofiicers,  a constant  giving  over 
cafried  his  shoulder  of  the  most  impor- 

painfully,-  But  it  " tant  plans  to  the 

’Was  his  eyes  that  enemy.  There  was 

held  the  injury,  . / a schetne.  among 

horror  that  Would  three  of  us  to  stop 

be  his  til!  death,  kakagt^three 

mystery  that  could  ^ of  us  wlta  liad  been 

never  be  sltared.  ftiends  at  sebool  in 

He  leaned  Against  Pettogracl._  We  all 

the  hut  tressed  | 

trhnkof  a tree  near  A '■ ' * Not  one  of  Us 

the—-4:bat  familiar  | to  re- 
movement!—r  as  I I | tum^^-^T  told  you- — 

bad  seen  him  often  k'..^r  <v'  but  that'  was  no 

watching  the  matter.,  . . Rus- 

steppe  in  Siberia,  as  i i-acl --  siahs  do  hot  fear  to 

h e Y a d le  a n e d ^ scat- 
against-  the  mala-  . / Mir tcJ^d  mco  different 

elute  .o>hio'jn  rhac ,.'  regiments.  1 chose 

d^iy^■.}^  'the;. 'cathee/ ^ - - .my  own.  Do  you 

ilrJil.  The  light  t remember  the  Cos- 

dimly  tbirougH  ’the  . sack  who  refused  to 
trees  ;oh  his-  slim,?-  - Xl^hlp'T'.'i  desert,  his  horse  in 

dark  head.  It  «-.ts  Kashgar?  Partially 

M.Ntwinskyoftbe.;  ml  through  his  help, 

steppej  M.  Noinirt-  partially  througb. 
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fire?  To  watch  th«?m  helpless  like  chil- 
dren—hijf  as  oxen-^'lambering  our  of 
rht  fre}iches^sfiovr---and  daz.ed— facing 
Gennah  steeU  waiting  for  coinrades  to 
fall  s<»  that  tiie^  may  take  their  guns, 
Bo^hf  mail  Nd4o  ittbcfifk,  Gtie  must 
forget.  Why  thr^e  young  giants  did 
not  choke  their  officers  with  bare  hands 
. . , Our  of  the  trenches,  wave  after 
w ave,  helpless— bay<;>net  eharges!  A gun 
is  money,  hut  a man  is  only— a man. 
AH  those  peasant  bahki  in  Siberia  are 
breeding  men—and  m Russia  besides— r 
their  raimv  MilUotK  of  merj  ftir  : 

the;  asking,  but  guns  are  seafccl  i‘Vnd 
staff-officers  at  the  back  ip  a 
earing  mushrtujmsf  4s-  '•  that, 

slippery  field  of  blor^  > \ v ’’ 

A yellow  burferfiy  wuiged^^  -pasf 
hanging  like  a golden  mote  in  the  sub- 
dued gloom-. 

And  Hfken  you-  Uji  ih(  re^iTnfnf?''  \ 
breathed)  tentatively. 

Drnitri  Nikolaicvuch  roused  himself 
from  the  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
His  voice  plodded  on.  “I  was  with  the 
regiment  ten  days  and  then  it  was  neces- 
sary for  some  one  fo  go  into  Germany, 
We  had  our  ohservationsj  bur  they  had 
to  be  verified  for  -absolute  certainty.  If; 
was  a matter  of  lots.  We  drew  before  , 
\ve  went  and  1 had  the  lucky  number.  I 
werit;  Of  that  / Vftwer  te// y»w  It 

wsis  diifirult—Tcmbly 

diffieidt,  , Luckilv  ( am 
one  Russian  w'ho  speaks  I’ 

languages  as  well  as  we,  |j, 

have  the  repuiarioH  for  ' l| . 
speaking,  thettu  I bad 
been  at  sciycHtl  id  Gef- 

them  yety  wyil.  if  m\^ 

German  had  been  less  / • f ? 

tterfects  or  it  1 had  ever  • ^ . 

wen  for  ope  instant  f ' 1* 

afraid  for  my  life— 'my  ,4?- 

life^  would  not  have  - ^ - 

been  w'orth  a kopeck, 

They'  are  efficient,  but 

Tw'p  weeks  1 V 

was  ip-  Geirrtany.)  and  ' “'i  i): 

■then  back.  I 

Travefed  once  in  a day  I 

coach  with  an  f^jter--- 
niaioly  ■ ';  .n'jghfc-'-any 

way,  Wvety.w.ay.:  It  was 
easier  getting  over  than  utm ''BAa< 


back,  I assure  you,  But  I arrived.  It 
was  done— vi'hat  1 had  set,  out  co  Jok  I 
Could  have  come  hotne  tKen.;  J juinedi 
thi;  tym»ps  agam.  ■ T'dc'Jr  t koow  why; 
pcrhafis  It  was  only  4 barbiuia.h's  desire 
to  fight,”  He  put  hi«  hand  to  Ins  fiead 
with  the  same  troubled  gesture  of  **tbe 
mari  who  vi'as.”  “That  was  when  this 
came.  It  is  glorious  to  have  stimething 
happen  to  your  body  after  you  had  seen 
with  Vour  eyes.  lt‘s  u point — something 
bright  and  hard  fo  fix  your  mind  Itesidcs 
thaK  Perhaps  I had  not  counred  on  ly'- 
ipg  a day  and  a night  in  No  Man's 
tafidr’ he  added,  with  a snjije.  “Twen-* 
ty-tpur  hours  of  staring  up  at  a gray  gky 
witljf  those  liXerirlike  creatures  craw'ling 
over  one,  trying  to  get  back  to  the 
cteitches.  And  tiic  rain^  the  everlasting 
rain — sodden;  (ike  Gorki's  rains.  Andrei 
was  in  the  same  tcgimeht.  it  was  he 
\vho  Idutid  rrie.  Haie;  you  read  the  pa- 
pers’tAvOvve^ks,  three  weeks  ago?  lieven 
offtcetsr— they  weiv  hanged.'^'’  : _ 

ilie  foreiit;  roared  past  ine  like  the  tor- 
rent of  a night  sea,  iVi^  NN>vis^^ 
re&t  ing  b is  head  on  his  ban  d,  itari  ng 
inter  the  depths  of  .the  wood.  Front  the 
distance  came  the  sound  of  the  fore.S'ters 
singing — the  fragrance  of  lilies-iof-the* 
yaficy  O'se  froiti  the  black  eurth»  swtet 
and  unendurable!  Bur  1 Was  far  from 
the: forest.  | wa,s  again  on  a trans- 


a>: 

A 


a,'!>simNr,  IN'  rtft  GHiiSsv  nwaY,S8t>& 
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Sibefian  train,  >vaichirig  a eaunt  fi'gnre 
relaxetl  ap,ain^t  the  cusfiinris,  his  eyes' 
turned  mttodih’ on  <;he  step|>et 

“ Dmttq  NilcoJaievitch^”  I Found  cour- 
age  after  a silence,  {oUkj’njw  at  tht;  sertsi- 
tis'e  pmtiie  of  the  rttart  at  m,T  stder'-'*^ 
was  m»t  one  r" 

M.  Novifislcy  turned  his  eyes  to  me 
as  xEttf  steady  me,  "He  vvas;  4mt'rr- 
kmkat".  he  .said;  slowly.  " PfauhaUU 
ingnxn.  ,.  ,.  ^ Ji  had  to 


love  you  as  you  art— -’unique— singular 
-”1 , tremble  h-st  this  Old  World  dirn 
your  fountain  of  iay.,"  . 


. i could  not  look  at  M.  Nov  in  ll\e 

terror  of  night  and  ths  stepipe  seemed 
flotdng  over  me  as  that  day  the 
othedrai.  Ihe  world  without  rhi's  ivfl^ 
ore— 50  simple^  so  geiirfe;,  so  soljtly  ii«- 
derstanding — it  was  dull,  uoimaginshlel 
Into  whatever  paths  of  thy  Heart  life 
*n%ht  lead  ,h 

^ wopld  never  he 

ontr..  desired.  1 rose 
from  the  pine  where 
we  had  bee-n  sitting, 
pytttrtg  my  hand  to 
' roy  throat  to  free  it 

A!'  i , from  3i'hc.  What 

• ' t . the  world 

' , — Ola  Of  Ne>v  — 

. I Without  this  tender 


As  long  as  J Iiv^e. 

the^  .scfept  of  pinys  or 
of  Hlfesl.^  the  .spiirtd  of 
a l-a  ike  l a p p 
against  . the  shore, 
Will  hrrng  tw?:*  wwds 
in  a gltavey.  urii^EhK* 
lish  voice,  and  1 shall 
see  a swaithy  face 
fra  metl  by nvyen  can- 
d leg,,  the  decorarums 
of  i)  uni  fofit*  : glearti- 
ing  richly  like  the 
jed'els  of  the  Mother 


'‘I  sHaii  aKv'ays  re- 
turn.T,  L tried  tt 
hach  m tea rs 
^‘Something  cora- 


pelled  me  here- — t do 
not  know  what— -arid 
I shall  always  rcturii. 
IloveRussja." 

We  svere  agaii)  on 
the  needle-carpeted 
road,  Orhk*s  road, 
nuiving  toward  a lit- 
th:  woodland  hridge 
ii  n fj  e f t h e high- 
vaulting  trees.  M.  Novinsky  stcTpr*d 
nmv  as  we  came  to  a turn  in  the  mrest 
road,  subdued  and  fragrant  from  a 
thicket  of  a difliciriely  litttt’yribg  white 
bush.',',  '■ 

" ktissia  has  given  rne  jst  sriuh’’  I 
peatedy  ^vpidhTg  hi^m  looking  up  at 
my  dinr  groen  cttriiradbsi  hlind- 

ly  str.ugghng  3ga)n.st  a cold  gray  tide, 

" I sh  ;dJ 

He  had  never  kissed  my  hands  before, 
altrf  the  n».anoer  of  his  race;  he  boor 
over  them  as  if  it  were  a rite., 

he  said  dowdy, 
.seatchMt^.  rity  late  a terrible  earnesf-^ 
nWvs.  - Rbsda  is  riot  a land  to  which  one 
rernfris  vrrih.  joy;  If  it  weio  not.  my  own 
yri»t«rry^  pirhaiH^^  .should  it  je^s 
fhan  other  {aiwis---lands  of  sunsbinc  and 
h'eedrim,:  if  shw  Were-  at-  a less  crisi;^— 
or  less  unhappy— I might  leave  her.  But 


the  General, 


We  sat  m driiVer- 
ing  sdence,  I aching 
with  the  incompw- 
hensible  furiliry  of 
life  and  M.  ISoviri- 
sky  staring  again  with  his  head  on  his 
hands- 

" r^dri  happy  tlwt  .Amferiea  is  yours  to 
returp  rto,  voice  with 

its  un.-hlit'itihsh  tiriihte  roiised  Jrielf  after  a 
nitnscy . y lh  y iWl  will  never  forget 
Russia.  In  , w ilf  a some- 

th ingtragi-cy  magnetic,  to  he  remem- 
hefedl  Perhaps  tlies.?  ar<';  the  Iasi  days- 
we  sha!}  have  tbgcthei-.arid  I must 
speak  o.ut  my  heart;  that  is  the  .Slav. 
It  may  he  chat,  in  Pekirig  t'tiiv  has'e  be,ird 
that  I am  a w^irsfiipcr  oPwome.n.  ,l  ar,ri. 
I WftFship  all  .hMujy.  But  you  iirt'  tfu- 
hrst,  v.-ornan  I have  ever  krioWn  well. 
Yi>u  cannot  know  what  it  nieani?.  yew— ^ 
jov—  agaunst  this,  rdd  unb.jppipcss 
.so  intrinsic. ^Jlv  a pact  of  we.  Jr  iy  nu- 
spt  '.tkahly  deaf — this  yxpc,ij«?«ice.  - if  I 
loved  V«*.u  less'— -i  should  ;4's,k,.u^0fe  of 
you.  But  I prize  yon  as  you  art.  ...  I 


now  J.OVKl  .V  VOl  AKC  IN  Tll.iT 
WUtra  BUX-*,  AilCRiiCANKA” 


ffimUPS  t flAJi  Kfif  CCn’NTEn  on  UTtSC  a 0.\V  ANO  .SA>Wt  il.V,  NQ  ACANV 


In  ff '|f\si  !ty:;>: 
tiraiiAli 

B^a  St  Was  d rkwi  tig  me  pfeW  tl bl  v Ift 
this  man  lifitil'  iip  m j>4m  il|r«vnlli^twet 
niy’  eyes:,;,i:. 
iTrty  fiopci  Mil  my 

J vK'as  pi^dj^rtg  Hfiit  settsy 

Of ; irryWoull«m-i-'ri«:my^ 

worlti,  in  rhosf.  ut  itglif  at 

tn  V tjt.mcKv  " ' ,.  ' ' ■' 

: Rus^taT^'t'hai^'yiif  ■ 

ever  the  deirtafty  XrfWiK^d  WM 

tnlae.  Dm  it tl  Nik&bil  atid, 

; Rask6hiikpft*~y,M 

He  w^is  t reiphlirtg  yfjfMil y as  I said 
the  last  w<»rds>  blit  he  pof  h|s  free  han 

an  tiff  hair  arid  slitwed;  Iwii?  thlvard  hrnj-^- 
ivt, , l^oyl^  .of  ipy  me‘»ftorr:.l  “ Yaitr 
Ayhofe  underStand''-ry<5iit 

who jy  life  steady,  hut 

:)ds  f4«^  and  sTlrriltilng,.  hi/i  ej  tts 

.taMchecl  vntn  the  nTysriciSfli  of  rHe 


as  she  is  hoW',  S.ttui^iitig,  upheai'c4-^l 
api  bqurtd  to  het^ V You  lavo  R hUr 
you  do  naf  kiroNV  KMssfa.  The  Russia 
yiju  see  is  the  Russia  of  |<>dayi;  wha 
the  Russia  of  ti>-inofrpAv  wj))  he  nhe  ' f 
kiiu'w's.  \Ve  are.yn  the  htluk  of 

Everything  one  loyfes  and  everythiuig 
one  ha ce$ts  going  Into  the  nielting|{tot;| 
and  %dtat  mTf  etnetee  ho  Me  can  ssyy 
In  lirne  We  shait  evpTs’e  into  a great  frt'e 
B a tipTi  tvhat  fsi-  one;  man V 

lifetime,  ifi-the  eMluti(/n  a 
the  next  hundred  Veals  ne  ay^  grung  to 
he  the  most  the 

wnrld;  , Ijv  my  easdi  |f 
thepei^ifwial-'^.thui^i  hdye'^ 
got{enVT.^t;|naV.:mVMl^evI^VOf  ■every-’ 
thi  rjgr,-|of  ettateil,  ^ eVen  i’hls  old 

BcvrlKakav;-:^  is'^^ 
non.  of  y>h|eh;:  praud-r-oup  ir«ig 

.hght  fteedom  J Rut  vrit  are 

ii{ihle]s;  and  the  fttii 
;;Of  Vtemoi'r»eV;for-tVhich- ' Wife' 
wlU  has’e  Utijie  plaji  lOr- 

theVi3ttGr'|Av)tlv  -.a;»vhTiij$tcaI.;smi^^^^^^^  „ 

tyearines^i  loak^f  taut  of  his  eyeS; 

sra red  down , the  road,  the  corttoiirs  of  My'  si^df  sefemfedl^  <.»it  hyr  woman 
his  face  sharpened  ip  white  lines  of ' Hands  to  thi  jfiues.tmg  .face  and 

pain  as  he  tuttiiBd  agaih  to  tnei  >^-  Sut  these  tlarkVhing-feyesy  . .’^lyige 
yMj'  do;'^mu,^  ' 

■-  crtiel;  tplhfing  .‘■you  hfeife'-  ce;'  IdiUlVfehaos,  .;''.■;  ■Thepas|9>>^^^  itie 

-—no  ortcr  knows,  wh^t'^i^uth  ymur  up  In  it!^  eUthraeefelifti^^^^^^ 

title . to  happiness  ■ Ht^M-f 

I cdiild  feet  the  > His  ams  •closing  ;;thbM  hotly 

under  the  ieash^  Hfe;  had  /esigned  me. : ; eV^ul^^  ^ A , liuttuil  'lrii^hed 

My  fehoice  ’W^sInMy  ; thtough  me  Jite  the  wifui  in  riWi  f ufst, 

his  eyes- ^cM:  Vpmpfejlmg‘^^h^^  hut  at.  the  hfeyrt 

quesofihmgv  expiafing  nty  . Swltey  ;tidfe^'  IMV.  tnfe; 

put  the  Very  essen  ce  of  tste.  with  ihe  in  - |ou  t-y::  t«  > : ; Hhknawn  seas  I Sumerh  iii  g 

tense  etnMhm  of  fKU;  ilai^  potgnajitioRu^ial-r^eB,  I luidioucltc^  id 

■ . '."  •■  I '--Ti'irillilz-I-I;'.,:  [the  BWi.]  ■'.'  ,..'  '■  ./ 
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The  Heart  of  the  War 


BY  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 

Commissioner  of  Immigration,  New  York 


HE  control  of  the  Med- 
iterranean is  the  crux  of 
the  war.  About  this 
great  territoiy,  extend- 
ing from  Gibraltar  to 
Persia,  and  from 
Austro-Hungary  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  settlement  of  terms  of 
peace  will  ultimately  turn. 

None  of  the  warring  powers  have  been 
willing  to  discuss  the  Mediterranean 
question.  Possibly  none  of  them  dare 
discuss  their  ambitions  and  their  fears. 
The  question  is  too  complicated.  Its 
discussion  is  too  hazardous  to  existing 
alliances.  The  whole  Near-Eastern 
question  is  kept  in  the  dark  because  of 
the  dangers  of  a frank  declaration  of 
policy  to  the  relations  of  the  several 
powers. 

In  this  territory  the  war  had  its  begin- 
ning. Upon  this  area  the  thoughts  of 
the  chancelleries  of  England,  Germany, 
Russia,  Austro-Hungary,  France  and 
the  Balkan  States  have  long  been  cen- 
^tered.  The  conflict  involves  the  Bal- 
kans, Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
control  of  the  water  routes  through  Gib- 
raltar to  India,  as  well  as  the  railroad 
routes  from  Hamburg  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  political  and  industrial  life 
of  all  these  peoples  is  involved  in  this 
struggle.  For  the  greater  part  of  a 
century  they  have  been  sacriflced  to  the 
controversies  of  the  greater  powers.  If 
the  titanic  conflicts  over  this  part  of  the 
globe  can  be  settled,  the  Belgian,  French, 
and  Russian  questions  are  probably  open 
to  solution. 

Civilization  after  civilization  rose  and 
fell  about  the  Mediterranean.  For  cen- 
turies it  was  the  center  of  the  world.  It 
might  again  become  one  of  the  world’s 
centers  if  freed  from  the  struggle  for  its 
control. 

Moreover,  the  issues  at  stake  are  so 
complicated,  the  rights  of  so  many 
nations  and  millions  of  innocent  people 
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are  so  involved,  that  the  issues  cannot  be 
left  to  the  arbitrament  of  force.  They 
must  be  adjusted  by  negotiation.  Not 
the  negotiations  of  victors  and  van- 
quished, but  the  negotiations  of  an  un- 
selfish tribunal  or  nation  thinking  in 
terms  of  ultimate  justice,  of  permanent 
security,  and  of  far-flung  freedom. 

The  war  will  only  come  to  a perma- 
nent end  when  the  Mediterranean  basin 
ceases  to  be  the  object  of  exclusive  pos- 
session. And  the  United  States  is  the 
only  power  involved  in  the  war  that  can 
visualize  the  issues  involved,  or  repre- 
sent the  rights  of  the  weaker  states  and 
the  neutral  world. 

A generation  ago  Great  Britain  was 
supreme- in  the  Mediterranean.  She  was 
the  protector  of  the  “sick  man  of  Eu- 
rope,’’ and  she  remains  supreme  in  the 
Mediterranean  to-day.  She  controls 
both  ends  of  the  sea,  at  Gibraltar  and  the 
Suez  Canal,  and — far  more  important — 
the  only  routes  of  trade  and  commerce 
from  Europe  to  the  Orient.  Germany 
has  challenged  this  control.  Her  Drang 
nach  Oslen  is  a drive  at  the  heart  of  the 
British  Empire.  This  is  the  impasse 
between  the  two  nations. 

The  imperialistic  ambitions  of  Ger- 
many are  susceptible  of  two  interpreta- 
tions. They  may  be  military,  or  they 
may  be  only  economic  and  industrial. 
In  all  probability  they  are  both.  In  any 
event  they  threaten  the  status  quo  and 
the  balance  of  power  of  Europe;  for 
economic  imperialism  usually  ripens  into 
political  conquest. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  1888,  German 
statecraft,  in  co-operation  with  Ger- 
man finance  and  German  industry,  en- 
tered upon  a program  of  penetration 
into  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia, 
and  western  Asia.  But  little  attention 
was  paid  to  German  activities  until  1898, 
when  the  Kaiser  made  his  dramatic 
visit  to  Constantinople  and  declared 
himself  to  be  the  eternal  friend  of  the 
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Sublime  Porte.  But  from  that  day  to 
this  the  mind  of  the  ruling  classes  in  Ger- 
many and  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  have 
been  more  concentrated  on  this  “great 
adventure”  or  “drive  to  the  East”  than 
on  any  other  imperialistic  subject.  The 
activities  of  Germany  in  South  Africa, 
in  the  Pacific  and  Kiao-chau  have  been 
of  relatively  little  importance  in  com- 
parison with  the  colossal  project  for  the 
creation  of  a Teutonic  Empire  which 
came  to  be  known  as  Mittel  Europa. 
The  “Morocco  incident”  was  part  of  it, 
as  was  the  “Cretan  episode.” 

The  first  steps  in  this  pan-German 
project  were  taken  in  1888,  when  con- 
cessions were  secured  for  the  building  of 
railways  in  Asia  Minor.  Subsequent 
concessions  of  the  most  far-reaching  kind 
were  obtained  in  1898  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  the  Kaiser  to  Constantinople. 
These  later  concessions  covered  the  Bag- 
dad-railway  project,  “the  bridge  from 
Hamburg  to  the  Orient,”  which  was  to 
be  the  entering  wedge  and  the  a^ncy  for 
the  ultimate  control  of  the  Balkans, 
Turkey  and  Asia  Minor.  For  financial 
penetration  is  the  prelude  to  political 
penetration.  It  is  tne  first  step  in  con- 
quest. 

The  railway  was  promoted  by  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  which  derived  immense 
profits,  estimated  at  seventy  million  dol- 
lars, from  its  financing  and  building.  It 
was  to  be  built  by  the  Krupps  and 
Mannesmanns,  and  would  provide  an 
outlet  for  the  great  industries  of  western 
Germany.  When  completed  the  railway 
was  to  be  in  effect  a continuous  Euro- 
ean-Asiatic  system  beginning  at  Ham- 
urg  and  extending  throu^  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor, 
Anatolia,  the  Tigris  River  Valley,  and  on 
down  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  railway  systems  in 
the  world. 

The  railway  concessions  were  not  un- 
like the  grants  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Pacific  railways  just 
after  the  Civil  War.  By  their  terms 
Germany  was  to  finance,  build,  and  op- 
erate the  railways,  but  Turkey  was  to 
guarantee  the  interest  on  the  securities. 
And  if  the  railways  was  not  profitable, 
or  Turkey  failed  to  meet  her  financial 
obligations,  then,  under  the  implied  con- 
ditions of  si^b  .qpnc^iiqns  and  obliga- 


tions,  Germany  would  step  in  and  as- 
sume substantial  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey.  And  as  the  railway 
was  constructed  primarily  for  military 
considerations  and  as  the  profits  taken 
by  the  concessionaires  were  very  exor- 
bitant, it  was  quite  likely  that  such  a 
political  receivership  would  follow. 

The  road  began  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Bosporus.  The  main  line  was  seven- 
teen hundred  miles  in  length.  There 
were  branch  lines  to  important  Mediter- 
ranean ports.  It  connected  with  other 
lines  running  south  through  Palestine 
which  ended  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
desert  perilously  close  to  the  Suez  Canal 
and  Egypt.  Branch  lines  ran  eastward 
to  Persia,  which  is  under  British  and 
Russian  control.  And  finally,  and  most 
menacing  of  all,  the  main  artery  ran  on 
from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  where 
a German  naval  base  connected  with  a 
German  railway  beginning  at  Hamburg, 
and  Berlin  would  menace  India,  Aus- 
tralia, East  Africa,  British  interests  in 
China  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  rail- 
way was  to  have  been  open  for  traffic 
in  1017. 

The  Bagdad  Railway,  “the  bridge  to 
the  Orient,”  was: 

(1)  A drive  at  the  very  heart  of 
Great  Britain;  it  menaced  Egypt,  the 
keystone  of  her  empire.  It  threatened 
the  Suez  Canal  ana  British  control  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  was  the  gravest 
danger  the  British  Empire  had  nad  to 
face  since  Napoleon.  It  was  like  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  its  significance.  It 
threatened  two  centuries  of  empire 
building. 

(2)  It  meant  the  ultimate  control  of 
Turkey  with  her  twenty  millicm  people, 
western  Asia  and  the  Balkan  States  as 
well. 

(3)  Immense  opportunities  for  over- 
seas financing,  for  trade,  commerce  and 
industry  were  involved  in  the  control  of 
this  vast  territoiy.  It  was  the  richest 
unexploited  portion  of  the  earth.  Its 
potentiality  to  Germany  was  colossal. 

It  meant  an  economic  empire  like  that 
of  Great^  Britain.  And  even  without 
preferential  tariffs  or  the  closed  door, 
Germany  would  be  able  to  control  the 
industrial  life  of  the  country. 

Other  concessions  only  less  valuable 
than  the  railway  were  mcludedi  in  the 
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grant.  There  were  land  grants  on  either 
tide  of  the  railway  amounting  to  twelve 
thousand  six  hundred  square  miles.  Up- 
ward of  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
were  transferred  to  the  concessionaires 
for  the  raising  of  cotton.  Wheat  prod- 
ucts to  free  Germany  from  the  outside 
world,  and  raw  cotton  which  would  re- 
lieve her  from  dependence  on  the  United 
States  and  England,  could  be  raised  on 
the  lands  in  Asia  Minor.  There  were 
other  concessions  for  mines,  for  oil,  for 
the  building  of  docks,  harbors,  ware- 
houses, and  exclusive  privileges  of  other 
kinds.  Asia  Minor  is  rich  in  minerals, 
and  only  irrigation  is  needed  to  bring 
back  a civilization  similar  to  that  which 
prevailed  in  ancient  times,  when  twelve 
million  people  subsisted  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Euphrates-Tigris  delta.  Al- 
ready the  control  of  banking  and  finance 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Deutsche  Bank, 
which  was  slowly  devitalizing  Turkish 
institutions,  just  as  similar  activities 
had  devitalized  Rumania. 

This  is  the  economic  bond  between 
Germany  and  Turkey.  This  explains 
the  commanding  importance  of  Turkey 
and  Asia  Minor  to  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial classes.  They  offer  a market  for 
the  surplus  wealth  of  Germany.  It  is 
potentially  one  of  the  greatest  markets  in 
the  world,  as  it  is  the  only  one  left  un- 
appropriated by  the  other  powers. 

Almost  every  class  in  Germany  was 
vitally  interested  in  this  project,  and  its 
terms  and  possibilities  were  widely 
known  and  discussed. 

The  intellectuals  and  the  pan-Ger- 
man historical' group  visualized  a Ger- 
manic Empire  beginning  at  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  North  Sea  and  extending 
through  Austro-Hungary,  the  Balkans, 
Turkey,  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia 
down  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  a 
vision  of  empire  similar  to  that  of  Rome 
in  the  days  of  Hadrian.  It  was  an  em- 
pire of  one  hundred  and  sixty  million 
people  under  the  hegemony  of  Germany. 
And  the  intellectuals  and  romanticists 
dramatized  this  vision  just  as  they 
dramatized  the  Kaiser  as  the  lineal  suc- 
cessor of  the  Caesars;  just  as  they  identi- 
fied modern  Germany  with  the  old  Holy 
P.oman  Empire. 

Thejunkers.  the  feudal  aristocracy. 
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which  is  probably  the  most  reaction- 
ary caste  in  Europe,  saw  in  the  ter- 
ritorial expansion  of  Germany  the  log- 
ical development  of  the  plans  laid  by 
Frederick  the  Great  and  continued  by 
Bismarck.  To  the  ruling  caste  it  meant 
an  empire  like  that  of  Louis  XIV.  or 
Napoleon,  an  empire  ruled  by  Prussia, 
and  Prussia  in  turn  ruled  by  themselves. 

During  the  last  twenty  - five  years 
the  industrial  classes  have  become  very 
powerful  in  Germany.  Our  text-book 
portrayals  contain  very  little  reference 
to  this  group  which  has  come  into  power 
since  the  constitution  of  1871  was  writ- 
ten. It  has  arisen  in  Germany  just  as  it 
did  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  And  to-day,  with  the  agrarians, 
or  Junkers,  it  forms  the  ^ling  class  in 
Germany.  It  is  quite  possible  ^at  these 
big  industrials  — the  Krupps,  the 
Mannesmanns,  the  great  banking  and 
financial  institutions — exercise  more  real 
power  than  do  the  Junkers,  despite  the 
constitutional  privileges  which  the  latter 
enjoy. 

The  great  industrials  are  identified 
with  this  vision  of  empire  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  German  trade,  industry,  and 
commerce.  And  these  industrials  in 
turn  are  closely  identified  with  the  great 
exploiting  banks,  the  Deutsche  Bank, 
the  Dresdener  Bank,  the  Darmstadter 
Bank,  and  several  others.  Probably  no 
class  in  Germany  is  more  insistent  upon 
the  validation  of  German  claims  in  Tur- 
key and  Asia  Minor,  in  the  dream  of  a 
Mittel  Europa,  linked  together  by  a 
Zollverein,  than  are  the  powerful  indus- 
trial classes  of  the  Rhenish  Westphalian 
districts  of  western  Germany. 

Finally  the  German  people  are  inter- 
ested in  this  project  because  of  the  out- 
let it  offers  for  the  surplusage  of  edu- 
cated men,  for  immigration  into  lands 
where  the  German  would  not  lose  his 
connection  with  his  mother  country, 
while  the  working  classes  saw  in  it  means 
of  emplojrment  not  only  at  home,  but 
in  the  development  of  these  new  terri- 
tories. 

The  Drang  nach  OsUn  commanded  the 
adherence  and  support  of  a great  part  of 
the  German  Empire.  It  is  linked  up 
with  the  national  claims  of  the  German 

Eeople  to  the  right  of  expansion.  It 

loked  to  the  only  unappropriated  part 
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of  the  globe.  It  was  an  opportunity  like 
that  which  England  enjovs  in  South 
Africa,  Egypt,  India  and  her  colonies; 
which  France  enjoys  in  Morocco,  Tunis, 
and  Algiers. 

Germany  and  the  German  people  are 
probably  more  interested  in  tne  valida- 
tion of  claims  in  Miitel  Europa,  Turkey, 
and  western  Asia  than  in  all  of  the  other 
colonies  of  the  empire  or  for  any  annexa- 
tion in  France,  Belgium,  or  Russia. 

For  years  England,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia have  been  endeavoring  to  block  the 
building  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  and  the 
drive  of  Germany  toward  the  southeast 
by  diplomacy,  by  financial  boycotts,  and 
by  otner  means.  This  has  been  the  hid- 
den war  in  Europe  for  twenty  years.  It 
has  been  so  recognized  by  diplomats  and 
foreign  secretaries.  It  is  the  suppressed 
cause  of  more  international  ill-feeling 
than  any  other  single  incident,  Morocco 
included.  For,  as  international  alFairs 
are  viewed  by  the  chancelleries  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Drang  nach  OsUn  was  a drive  at 
the  balance  of  power,  the  Franco-Rus- 
sian  alliance,  and  the  whole  British 
Empire.  It  involved  the  control  of  an 
empire  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  million 
people. 

The  real  impasse  was  between  Ger- 
many and  England.  It  was  an  impasse 
like  that  of  negro  slavery;  like  the 
impasse  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 
It  remains  so  to  this  day,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  so  remain  unless  it  is  settled  by 
a recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  the 
countries.  If  it  cannot  be  settled  by 
negotiations,  it  can  only  be  temporarily 
settled  by  a decisive  military  defeat;  and 
such  a defeat  will  leave  the  issue  just  as 
undetermined  as  it  is  to-day.  At  some 
time  or  other  the  disinterested  mind  of 
the  world  must  solve  the  Middle  Europe 
question  if  we  are  to  have  permanent 
peace,  and  if  this  vast  territory — for  cen- 
turies the  center  of  the  civilized  world — 
is  to  enjoy  the  advantages  and  blessings 
of  peace. 

To  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  ruling 
classes  of  England  the  life  of  the  British 
Empire  is  menaced  by  the  German  drive 
to  the  east.  It  is  a military  menace. 
The  existence  of  the  empire  is  threat- 
ene4|^j  fpr^^  t ^ ailway  would 


make  it  possible  to  place  German  and 
Turkish  soldiers  alongside  of  the  Suez- 
Canal  and  Egypt  in  a third  of  the  time 
that  English  soldiers  could  be  brought 
by  sea.  Moreover,  the  German  terminus 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  would  be  a naval 
base  from  which  the  German  ^eet  could 
strike  quickly  at  British  possessions  in 
the  Far  East,  in  close  communication 
with  Berlin.  Thus  the  Bagdad  Railway 
under  exclusive  German  control  threat- 
ens the  integrity  and  the  existence  of  the 
British  Empire. 

The  Bagdad  Railway  is  also  a stand- 
ing menace  to  British  control  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  threatens  the  empire 
which  she  has  so  laboriously  built  up 
from  Gibraltar  to  Persia,  and  with  it 
the  power  to  dominate  the  Mediterra- 
nean at  Gibraltar  and  Port  Said. 

The  life  of  the  British  Empire  is 
threatened  in  another  way.  The  food- 
supply  of  England  comes  from  Australia, 
from  India  and  other  dependencies. 

In  addition,  the  whole  industrial  and 
financial  fabric  of  Great  Britain  would 
be  in  peril  if  German  ambitions,  as  in- 
terpreted in  Great  Britain,  were  carried 
out.  For  the  Bagdad  Railway  is  a 
continuous  railway  from  Hamburg  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  an  industrial 
as  well  as  an  imperial  menace. 

England’s  investments  in  Egypt,  east- 
ern Africa,  Australia,  India,  and  the  Far 
East  amount  to  at  least  six  billion 
dollars.  This  represents  loans,  railways, 
mines,  plantations,  privileges  of  all 
kinds.  England  is  tne  great  creditor 
nation  of  the  world.  Her  overseas  loans 
alone  amount  to  twenty  billion  dollars. 

And  the  financial  and  investing  classes 
are  the  ruling  classes.  They  are  the  old 
landed  aristocracy,  enriched  by  ground 
rents,  mines,  tenements,  and  railways. 

This  class  controls  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  controls  the  conservative  party.  It 
has  great  influence  with  the  foreign  and 
diplomatic  service  as  well.  And  all  these 
interests  were  potentially  menaced  by 
the  German  drive  to  the  east. 

British  shipping  supremacy  was  threat- 
ened by  railway  competition.  Eng- 
land’s shipping  tonnage  amounted  to 
about  twenty-one  million  gross  tons 
(1915),  or  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
world.  A great  part  of  this  is  engaged 
in  Oriental  trade.  Two-thirds, 1 ofmthe 
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ships  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  ate 
of  ontish  registry.  The  Bagdad  Rail- 
way threatened  maritime  profits.  It 
threatened  possibly  two  billion  dollara 
invested  in  shipping.  It  would  substi- 
tute carriage  by  land  for  carriage  by 
water.  It  was  a maritime  as  well  as  an 
imperial  drive  at  the  heart  of  Great 
Bntain. 

England  is  also  the  world’s  clearing- 
house. Lombard  Street  is  the  finan- 
cial center  of  the  world.  The  commerce 
of  every  clime  enters  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land for  storage  and  trans-shipment. 
And  the  financial  supremacy  of  England 
is  largely  dependent  upon  financial  op- 
erations incident  to  the  carriage  of  the 
world’s  commerce.  A railroad  from 
Central  Europe  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
threatened  Lombard  Street.  It  threat- 
ened the  century-long  control  by  Eng- 
land of  the  distribution  of  the  products 
of  the  world.  British  exports  and  im- 
ports passing  through  the  Mediterranean 
amounted  (1916)  to  one  billion,  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars.  This  is 
carried  almost  wholly  in  British  ships. 
It  is  cleared  through  British  banks.  It 
is  traded  in  by  British  merchants. 

British  industry  was  menaced  by  the 
German  trade  peril,  for  the  Bagdad 
Railway  would  permit  industrial  Ger- 
many to  place  the  products  of  her  mills 
and  factories  in  the  Far  East  as  wall  as 
in  the  Near  East  in  much  less  time  and 
possibly  at  less  cost  than  they  could  be 
carried  by  sea. 

In  addition,  the  English  colonial 
service,  the  opportunities  for  younger 
sons  in  India,  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  the 
opportunities  for  employment,  were 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  possible  su- 
premacy of  Germany  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  with  it  the  menace  to  English 
ccdonial  possessions. 

Just  as  the  Junker  and  the  business 
classes  in  Germany — and  with  them  the 
foreign  office  and  the  press — are  united 
in  their  dreams  of  German  conquest  or 
expansion,  so  the  same  interests  in  Great 
Britain  are  awake  to  the  fear  that  the 
structure  of  the  British  Empire  will  be 
undermined  W the  success  of  this  un- 
dertaking. This  is  why  the  Bagdad 
Railway  is  so  portentous.  This  is  why 
the  drive  to  the  east  is  so  critical.  The 
contml,  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  with 
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it  Turkey  and  western  Asia,  is  the  key- 
stone' to  one  empire  and  the  dream  of 
another. 

The  interests  of  France  and  Russia, 
while  not  so  vital  as  those  of  England, 
were  likewise  menaced  by  German  am- 
bitions in  the  Near  East.  It  was  a wedge 
driven  in  between  Russia  and  France. 
It  ended  the  centuries-long  ambition  of 
Russia  for  the  Dardanelles.  It  placed 
the  billions  of  dollars  loaned  by  France 
to  Russia,  Turkey  and  the  Bsdkans  in 
jeopardy.  For  France  has  always  been 
the  favored  creditor  nation  in  these 
countries.  Her  loans  to  Turkey  alone 
aggregate  four  hundred  million  dollars, 
or  four  times  those  of  Germany.  And 
the  French  bankers  and  railroad  builders 
and  concession-seekers  were  ambitious 
for  Syria,  just  as  Russia  was  ambitious 
that  her  Cossacks  should  penetrate  into 
northern  Asia  Minor  and  secure  a Rus- 
sian port  upon  the  Mediterranean.  In 
addition,  the  alliance  of  France  and 
Russia  was  in  peril,  as  was  the  possibil- 
ity of  Russian  access  to  the  sea. 

German  control  of  Turkey  and  the 
Dardanelles  was  a menace  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Russia  as  well. 
Russia  can  only  finance  her  industries 
and  pay  the  interest  on  her  loans  by  the 
export  of  wheat  and  oil.  She  can  only 
reach  the  sea  through  waterways  under 
the  control  of  other  powers.  Should 
Germany  control  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Baltic,  Russia  would  be  in  economic 
vassalage.  Germany  could  dictate  trade 
and  customs  treaties  as  she  has  done  with 
weaker  nations.  She  could  dictate  the 
internal  development  of  Russia.  The 
future  of  Russia  is  dependent  upon  an 
outlet  to  the  seas*and  tne  free  and  unim- 
peded ^ht  to  buy  and  sell  where  she 
wills.  The  possible  control  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  this  great  empire,  the  right 
to  exclusive  privileges  and  concessions 
is  a stake  of  the  greatest  importance. 
And  Germany  has  developed  tne  art  of 
economic  penetration  as  has  no  other 
power.  She  has  undermined  the  eco- 
nomic autonomy  of  Rumania  and  Bul- 
garia, and  exercised  great  influence  in 
the  banking  and  financial  circles  of 
Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey. 

_ And  Russia  and  France  have  con- 
sistently co-operated  ^'mth^  England  in 
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5 reventing  the  completion  of  the  Bagdad 
Lailway. 

As  a result  of  this  conflict  which  has 
continued  for  twenj^  years,  the  Near 
East  has  been  sacrificed.  The  conflict 
is  of  much  longer  duration,  for  England 
and  Russia  were  the  traditional  con- 
testants for  the  Near  East  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  This  part  of  the 
world  has  not  been  permitted  to  develop. 
It  has  suffered  from  the  great  powers 
only  less  than  it  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turk.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, the  eastern  Mediterranean — ^fong 
the  center  of  the  world,  and  in  many 
ways  the  natural  center  of  the  world — 
has  been  denied  any  chance.  Its  civili- 
zation has  been  set  back.  All  of  the 
states  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Bal- 
kans, Egypt,  Tunis  and  Morocco  have 
been  pawns  in  the  diplomatic  game. 
They  have  been  kept  in  an  almost  con- 
stant state  of 'unrest  or  war  as  a result 
of  the  intrigues  of  Russia,  Germany, 
Ei^land,  and  France. 

Ine  claims  of  these  countries  are  of  as 
high  an  order  as  those  of  the  greater 
powers.  They,  too,  have  a right  to  be 
freed  from  the  devastating  influences 
and  struggles  of  imperialistic  ambitions. 

Here  is  the  big  problem  of  the  war. 
No  military  decision,  no  matter  how  con- 
clusive it  may  be,  can  permanently  solve 
this  problem.  A milita^  decision  leaves 
the  Balkans,  Asiatic  T^urkey,  and  the 
countries  bordering  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean just  where  they  were  before. 
Moreover,  it  merely  postpones  the  ulti- 
mate decision  as  between  the  greater 
powers.  For  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  either  Germany  or  England  will  be 
content  with  any  settlement  of  this 
question  by  force  of  arms.  At  some  time 
or  other  the  dispassionate  and  thor- 
oughly neutral  mind  of  the  world,  think 
ing  in  terms  of  democracy,  freedom,  and 
world  peace,  must  work  out  the  prob- 
lems or  humanity,  of  civilization,  and  of 
conflicting  interests,  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  permanent  peace,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  potential  civilization  of 
this  part  of  the  world. 

^d  the  United  States  is  the  only 
nation  outside  of  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  Denmark,  that  can  think  of  these 
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problems  in  world  terms.  We  alone  can 
visualize  the  possibilities  and  rights  of 
weaker  peoples,  and  the  tremendous 
gains  to  trade,  commerce  and  civilization 
if  the  conflict  for  political,  financial  and 
industrial  interests  were  at  an  end.  At 
some  stage  of  the  war  America  must 
grapple  with  this  situation,  either  on  its 
own  initiative,  in  co-operation  with  the 
warring  powers,  or  through  discussions 
with  the  neutral  nations  of  Europe. 

Obviously,  the  first  condition  of  per- 
manent peace  is  to  end  the  military 
menace  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Eng- 
land must  be  freed  from  the  fear  of  Ger- 
man military  designs  toward  Egypt,  the 
Suez  Canal,  or  the  Orient.  The  British 
Empire  must  be  protected.  Her  people 
have  a right  to  unity  of  government. 
Her  possessions  and  investments  must 
be  secure.  England  has  a right  to  insist 
that  a pistol  shall  not  be  held  at  her 
heart  by  a hostile  power. 

Russia  must  secure  access  to  the  sea 
through  the  Dardanelles.  Quite  as  im- 
portant, she  must  be  assured  free  access 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  For  even  if 
Russia  secured  the  Dardanelles,  her 
fleets  and  her  shipping  would  still  be 
open  to  the  danger  of  imprisonment  in 
the  Mediterranean  by  England. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Balkan  States, 
of  Italy  and  Greece.  It  is  true  of  Austro- 
Hungary  and  the  lesser  nations  about 
the  Mediterranean.  They,  too,  have  a 
right  of  access  to  the  seas  protected  by 
the  guarantees  of  the  world. 

Finally,  Germany  must  be  given  the 
same  economic  assurance.  Her  railroad 
routes  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad 
must  be  free  from  military  menace  by 
other  nations.  Her  concessions,  privi- 
leges, and  rights  in  Turkey  and  ^ia 
Minor,  as  well  as  her  water  communica- 
tions through  the  Mediterranean,  must 
be  free  from  any  fear  of  military  inter- 
ruption. For  the  rights  of  Germany  in 
Turkey  have  the  same  sanction  as  the 
rights  of  England  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  or 
of  France  in  Tunis  and  Morocco:  they 
are  concessions  sanctioned  by  treaty  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  other  powers.  The 
world  has  a right  to  be  free  from  German 
military  ambitions.  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a right  to  the  enjoyment 

of  her  economic  and  industrial  conces- 
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sions.  Military  ambitions  must  be  di-  Asia  would  be  ended  by  the  abolition  of 
vorced  from  economic  opportunities.  privileges  of  any  kind.  ^ It  would  cease 
If  the  military  menace  of  the  powers  to  be  an  area  of  conflict;  cease  to  be 
can  be  removed  from  the  Mediterra-  controlled  by  any  single  nation,  or  men- 
nean  the  financial  and  economic  con-  aced  by  any  forces  except  those  of  the 
flicts  are  easier  of  solution.  If  the  mili-  neutral  world.  Freedom  would  be  sub- 
tary  menace  cannot  be  removed,  the  stituted  for  monopoly,  and  free  comped- 
conflict  remains.  tion  would  take  the  place  of  the  closed 

Freedom  from  military  control  in-  door, 
volves  the  neutralization  of  this  whole  Exclusive^  control  of  Asia  Minor  and 
territoiy  from  Gibraltar  to  Persia,  and  Mesopotamia  is  intolerable  if  this  part 
from  Austro-Hungary  to  the  Indian  _ of  the  world  is  to  be  given  an  opportu- 
Ocean.  It  involves  the  conversion  of  the  nity  to  develop.  For  exclusive  control 
Mediterranean  basin  into  a neutralized  means  that  this  rich  territory  will  con- 
zone  protected  from  aggressions  by  in-  tinue  to  be  the  pawn  of  one  or  the  other 
temational  agreement.  Such  a neutrali-  of  the  powers.  Its  civilization  is  at  a 
zation  would  involve  agreements  be-  standstill.  Its  people  are  exploited,  not 
tween  all  the  powers  similar  to  the  con-  by  the  Turk  alone,  but  by  the  citizens 
vention  between  the  United  State’s  and  of  the  other  powers.  Mesopotamia 
Canada  which  reduced  the  military  and  should  be  the  center  of  a civilization  of 
naval  armaments  upon  the  Great  Lakes  its  own,  as  it  was  for  centuries,  while  the 
to  a minimum.  Germany  would  agree  Armenians  the  Syrians  the  Persians  and 
to  abandon  any  militaiy  occupation  or  the  Jews  should  be  protected  in  their 
military  penetration  into  Turkey  or  religion,  their  industry  and  their  political 
Asia  Minor.  Her  troops  would  remain  life.  Were  this  vast  territory  free  to 
to  the  north  of  the  Balkan  States,  develop  under  the  protection  of  an  inter- 
Turkey,  too,  would  be  neutralized  and  national  tribunal,  and  were  the  economic 
her  army  reduced  to  an  agency  for  opportunities  of  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
police.  Germany  would  be  guaranteed  nean  open  to  the  world,  a civilization 
the  ri^ht  to  commercial,^  industrial,  and  might  ultimately  arise  like  that  of  an- 
financial  predominance  in  the  territory  cient  times.  But  this  is  only  possible 
which  has  already  been  opened  to  her  by  under  the  guardianship  of  the  neutral 
treaties  with  Turkey,  which  treaties  have  world. 

been  acquiesced  in  by  the  other  powers.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  such  an  adjustment.  Ambitions  for 
would  enter  into  the  same  stipulations,  empire,  for  exclusive  financial  and  trade 
They,  too,  would  abandon  any  military  opportunities  will  have  to  be  given  up. 
activities  in  this  territory.  There  would  To  the  imperialistic  classes  the  neutrali- 
be  no  native  troops  except  such  as  were  zation  of  tnis  territory  involves  the  aban- 
necessary  to  maintain  order.  There  donment  of  the  purposes  of  the  war. 
would  be  no  naval  bases  in  the  Mediter-  And  the  trading  and  commercial  classes 
ranean.  are  covetous  for  the  commercial  and 


Italy  and  Greece,  the  Balkan  States, 
Egypt,  Tunis  and  Morocco  would  re- 
linquish whatever  navies  they  possess, 
and  the  territory  of  the  dependent  coun- 
tries would  be  free  from  foreign  soldiery. 
Such  military  or  naval  armaments  as 
were  reouired  to  enforce  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  this  territory  would  be  under  the 
command  of  an  international  tribunal 
endowed  by  the  powers  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  pact  of  the 
nations. 

In  other  words,  the  generation-long 
struggle  for  the  control  of  the  Med- 
iterranean and  tho  Balkans  and  western 
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financial  privileges  which  this  territory 
offers. 

Political  and  economic  freedom  for 


the  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
people  about  the  Mediterranean  de- 
mands a democracy  to  which  only  the 
Junkers  and  Tories  of  politics  and  trade 
can  offer  any  objection. 

Peace,'*  as  the  President  says, 
'‘should  rest  on  the  rights  of  peoples,  great 


or  small,  weak  or  powerful — thetr  equal 
right  to  freedom  and  security  and  self- 
government  and  to  a participation  upon 
fair  terms  in  the  economic  opportunities 
of  the  world.**  original  from 
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Jenkins 


BY  MARY  white'  SLATER 


fHE  section  of  sky  visi- 
ble from  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Spalding  depart- 
ment - store  snowed  a 
large,  still,  silvery 
cloud.  Jenkins  knew  a 
_ girl  who  would  have 
seen  it  as  a sail  becalmed  in  a dark-blue 
sea — a girl  whom  he  had  recently  met 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 
What  the  cloud  naturally  made  him 
think  of  was  a blob  of  soap-suds  in  blu- 
ing-water. He  hoped  it  meant  rain, 
because  the  city  was  at  the  gasping- 
point  of  heat  and  drought  and  the  girl 
worked  in  the  basement. 

The  middle  of  August  was  a slack 
time  in  fifth-floor  furnishings.  Most  of 
the  wealthier  patrons  were  out  of  town, 
the  bargain-hunting  crowds  held  gen- 
erally to  special  sales  on  the  first  floor, 
and  a third  of  the  working  force  of  the 
fifth,  including  Sprague,  the  manager, 
was  off  on  vacations.  That  is  why  Jen- 
kins was  in  charge  this  morning. 

None  of  the  employees,  seeing  the 
neat  little  figure  of  the  drapery-clerk  at 
the  window,  knew  that  the  handy-man 
of  twenty  years’  service  at  Spalding’s 
was  looking  out  at  a world  where  clouds, 
draperies,  colors,  weather,  furniture,  sal- 
aries, promotions,  had  taken  on  electric 
values,  or  that  the  engine  beneath  the 
dandyish  vest,  shirt,  and  tie — ^Jenkins 
made  no  concessions  to  heat  — was 
pumping  to  a freshly  vital  impetus. 

The  Jenkins  known  to  the  clerks  was 
not  poetic — not  dazzled  by  life  or  trou- 
bled by  the  creative  spark.  Twenty 
years  on  the  jump  at  Spalding’s,  where 
he  had  begun  at  fifteen  as  cash-boy,  had 
not  been  productive  of  the  cosmic  sense. 
Indeed,  the  interior  of  Spalding’s  was 
his  world  and  he  had  only  recently  disr 
covered  its  relation  to  a possible  life 
outside.  Nor  was  the  Jenkins  known  to 
the  clerks  Napoleonic.  He  had  no  de- 
vouring devil  within,  eager  for  posses- 
sions, conrutest.  and  all  that.  They  saw 
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him  as  a cheerful,  active  fellow  of  dog- 
like devotion  to  the  house,  with  a genius 
for  working  under  orders  with  neatness 
and  despatch. 

They  had  yet  to  learn  that  Jenkins 
had  had  an  illumination  and  that  in  the 
white  light  of  it  he  had  dared — the  first 
time  in  twenty  years — to  ask  for  *‘a  raise.” 
Or,  rather,  that  he  had  dared  to  have 
Sprague  put  in  the  request  for  him  three 
weeks  ago.  Nothing  could  have  given 
Jenkins  the  courage  to  face  the  steel- 
white  eyes  and  straight  mouth  of  Joyce, 
the  Jove  of  the  official  Olympus  on  the 
tenth  floor.  Jenkins  was  incredibly 
modest.  He  saw  himself  to  Joyce  as  a 

fnat  to  a lion,  and  for  three  weeks  he  had 
een  going  hot  and  cold,  at  the  thought 
of  having  stung  the  lion  by  proxy  into 
the  necessity  for  some  kind  of  response. 
He  had  lived  misepbly  glad  ever  since 
that  he  had  done  it,  and  every  ring  of 
the  house-’phone,  with  its  possibility  of 
bringing  Joyce’s  ultimatum,  gave  Jen- 
kins an  odd  sickness  at  the  pit  of  his 
stomach.  That  three  weeks  had  passed 
without  response  meant  that  his  fate 
was  settled,  one  way  or  another.  He 
hardly  dared  to  hope;  he  could  not 
despair.  Only  yesterday,  upon  finding 
himself  momently  in  an  elevator  group 
with  Joyce,  the  clerk  had  wilted  a collar. 
The  great  man’s  cold  white  eyes  upon 
him  for  ten  seconds  had  been  the  eyes  of 
an  unknown  destiny. 

The  truth  was  that  Jenkins,  up  to 
now,  had  been  more  than  satisfied — 
proud— of  his  twenty-year  niche  as 
drapery -clerk  and  factotum,  knowing 
every  inch  of  the  stock  and  “enjoying 
the  confidence  of  his  house.”  If  he  had 
but  known  it,  his  very  genius  as  a handy- 
man, his  prompt  availability  in  any  kind 
of  pinch,  from  the  sudden  need  of  a 
carpenter  to  that  of  a diplomat  for  a 
difficult  shopper,  had  prevented  his  rise 
to  a position  of  greater  dignity  at  Spald- 
ing’s. He  had  been  too  much  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  But  he  ha4.|been 
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content.  His  salary  enabled  him  to 
dress  to  his  own  ideals,  to  secure  the 
best  bedroom  nearest  the  bath  at  Mrs. 
Madden’s,  to  deposit  a little  money 
every  two  weeks  at  the  Building  Asso- 
ciation at  five  per  cent.,  to  dress  in  his 
best  every  Sunday  and  make  rather 
pointless  excursions  on  the  lake  for  the 
want  of  anything  else  to  do,  and — from 
the  time  he  discovered  them — to  go  to 
a moving-picture  show  every  evening 
immediately  after  dinner. 

What  the  moving-picture  shows  did 
for  Jenkins  was  wonderful.  Before  he 
found  them,  his  intellectual  life  had  been 
limited  to  the  reading  of  the  full-page 
advertisement  of  the  Spalding  bargains 
for  the  week  to  Mrs.  Madden  in  the 
dining-room  after  breakfast  on  Sunday 
morning,  when  Jenkins  always  bought  a 

Eaper;  and,  following  this,  to  a leisure 
our  in  his  room  over  the  illustrated  sup- 
plement, when  he  sometimes  hastened 
down-stairs  again  with  an  interesting 
item  for  Mrs.^  Madden. 

“See  that  big  stone  house  on  the  hill? 
That’s  the  Spalding  residence.  They 
say  it  has  about  fifty  rooms.  Think  of 
it!  And  he  began  like  me — as  a cash- 
boy!” 

“An’  you  helped  ’im  to ’t,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins— ^you  know  you  did.”  The  old 
woman’s  voice  was  gruff  and  purring. 
“He  couldn’t  ’a’  managed  without 
you.” 

Mrs.  Madden  was  fat  and  sixty  and 
sedate  as  a hen.  Jenkins  was  to  her  a 
heroic  figure,  though  she  had  mended 
and  darned  for  him  for  years.  He  helped 
her  unfold  and  lay  the  long,  best  table- 
cloth for  the  Sunday  mid-day  dinner, 
and  had  a very  modest  man’s^  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fraction  of  truth  in  the  old 
woman’s  creed. 

At  the  picture  show  Jenkins  came 
suddenly,  by  the  mere  act  of  looking, 
into  a complex  knowledge  of  life  that  he 
had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  taste  to 
get  from  books.  He  began  to  buy  and 
read  the  moving-picture  magazines  and 
became  a mild  authority  on  “stars,” 
reels,  and  salaries.  At  Mrs.  Madden’s 
voluble,  polyglot  table,  where  he  had 
been  mostly  silent  because  he  had  no 
thoughts,  it  was  discovered  by  Dobbs, 
the  grocery-clerk,  that  it  was  possible  to 
get  “ a^^^ou^^^enkins  on  the  ground 


of  his  profound  reaction  to  the  charm  of 
Mary  Pickford. 

_ “Any  girl — just  so  she’s  pretty — can 
tiddledywink  for  the  movies,”  aimed 
Dobbs  at  Jenkins.  “W’y,  the  only  one 
in  the  whole  bloomin’  bunch  that  can 
really  act  is  Marguerite  Snow.” 

Jenkins  flushed  like  a girl  at  com- 
mencement rising  to  a first  vocal  essay — 
giddy  at  hearing  his  own  voice  in  public. 

“Marguerite  Snow!”  he  was  amazed 
to  hear  himself  exclaim.  “Why — she’s 
a sweet  little  thing  all  right  and  1 like 
her — but  she’s  light.  She  couldn’t  have 
done  that  volcano  act  like  Mary  Pick- 
ford;  she’s  just  sweet  and  light — like 
this  Nabisco  wafer.” 

The  comparison  was  spontaneous,  the 
first  bon  mot  of  Jenkins’s  known  history 
and  impressive  before  the  facts  of  canned 
eaches  and  wafers  for  dessert.  And 
eautiful  “Little  Mary  of  the  Movies” 
might  have  continued  to  hold  her  place 
as  unsung  Beatrice  to  Jenkins’s  obscure, 
onlooking  Dante,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
an  event  amazing  as  it  was  unforseeable. 

It  came  of  what  Jenkins  designated  as 
“a  fierce  little  movie”  that  took  place 
in  July  in  the  Spalding  basement, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  on  an  errand 
for  Sprague.  It  was  hot  enough  down 
there  to  hatch  chickens,  and  a young 
woman  who  worked  in  a screened  comer 
of  “The  Art  Department,”  daubing 
gasolene  and  stamping  four-leaf  clovers 
on  hundreds  of  tiny  guest  towels  for  the 
Monday  morning  sales,  had  gone  into 
violent  hysterics.  Jenkins,  of  all  the 
men  of  all  the  history  of  life  on  this 
planet,  was  called  upon  to  hold  the  giri 
until  the  arrival  of  the  house-mother. 
Thereupon,  in  hh  capacity  as  handy- 
man, he  found  himself  embracing  against 
her  will  a small  fighting  fury  of  red- 
haired,  waxen-skinned,  blue-eyed,  eigh- 
teen-year-old womanhood,  looking  like  a 
flower,  smelling  like  a gasolene-tank,  and 
screaming  in  a voice  pretty  enough  for  a 
play: 

“Change  the  pattern!  Change  the 
pattern!  If  you  don’t,  I’ll  sft  fire  to  the 
gasolene!” 

It  lasted  less  than  a minute  and  it 
changed  the  world  for  Jenkins. 

Some  psychologists  identify  the  a e of 
thirty-flve  as  the  high-tide  of  conscious- 
ness for  the  average  man  and  the  peak 
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textures,  he  was  struck  by  a peculiar 
fact.  Even  in  dark  corners  the  ringlet 
did  not  darken.  It  always  gave  out  a 
vivid  red-gold  fire,  as  though  it  held 
something  of  the  essence  of  the  sun  itself, 
which  darkness  could  not  affect  as  it  did 
draperies.  And  as  evening  came  on  the 
ring  took  on  a talismanic  value  for 
Jenkins — the  objective  proof  of  his 
morning  adventure  into  a strange,  new, 
delightful  country. 

Like  a mystic  amulet,  the  possession 
of  the  ring  worked  creatively  upon  Jen- 
kins. If  he  had  been  Napoleonic  it 
might  have  fired  him  to  the  rescue  of  the 

girl  by  immediate  abduction.  If  he  had 
een  a poet — but  the  stiffest  reactionary 
must  see  the  opportunity  the  occasion 
offered  for  free  verse:  Molly  from  Kil- 
larney,  doomed  to  live  under  a sky- 
scraper of  the  New  World,  shut  off  from 
the  sun,  breathing  gasolene,  and  stamp- 
ing linen  with  the  beloved  four-leaf 
clover,  and  pining  for  the  blue,  sunlit 
fields  of  flowering  flax  of  old  Ireland. 

■ Jenkins  waited  that  evening  across  the 
street  from  the  employees’  exit,  joined 
the  girl  on  her  way  to  a florist’s,  where 
she  bought  for  twenty-five  cents  an 
American  Beauty  rose  as  a birthday  sur- 
prise for  her  mother. 

“I’m  to  have  twelve  new  patterns  to 
stamp!’’  she  confided,  radiantly.  “And 
Saturday  afternoons  off — with  the  extra 
pav!” 

He  rode  home  with  her  on  the  crowded 
“L,”  standing  nearly  all  the  hour’s  ride, 
left  her  at  the  side  entrance  to  a frame 
house  in  a shabby  street  where  a sign 
in  the  second-floor-front  window  showed 
that  the  girl’s  mother  took  in  plain  sew- 
ing. And  at  the  last  moment  he  found 
himself  arranging  with  the  girl  for  a 
Saturday  afternoon  walk  in  the  park 
with  supper  at  the  restaurant  on  the 
lagoon,  and  for  a Sunday  afternoon  and 
evening  ride  on  the  lake — which  was 
Jenkins’s  moral  equivalent  for  abduc- 
tion. 

After  that  walk  and  that  ride  the  real 
reason  for  parks,  lagoons,  lakes,  sunsets, 
stars,  dawned  on  Jenkins. 

On  the  return  trip  on  the  lake  that 
Sunday  evening — one  of  those  moonless 
nights  when  stars  speak — he  took  at  her 
suggestion  his  first  glance  at  the  uni- 
verse. And  thereupon  he  developed  a 


sort  of  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy 
which  placed  the  girl  as  its  center  and 
pivot. 

“ I’d  like  to  take  some  of  this  home  to 
mother  in  a bag.” 

“Peanuts?”  put  Jenkins,  with  alac- 
rity. “I’ll  go  and  get  some  more.” 

“No” — Molly’s  laugh  was  the  splin- 
tering of  fine,  iridescent  glass — “ I mean 
the  stars — the  water — the  music — the 
boat.  All  this!” 

The  girl,  having  switched  on  the  stars 
and  a hundred  other  new  and  bewilder- 
ing lights  for  Jenkins,  left  them  all 
burning. 

The  effect  was  dynamic.  Jenkins 
went  home  and  made  a discovery.  He 
who  had  daily  paid  a fee  for  following  the 
illuminations  of  the  lives  of  others  at  the 
picture  show  found  himself  making  mo- 
tion pictures  of  his  own!  From  his  pil- 
low in  the  darkness  of  the  upper  room 
at  Mrs.  Madden’s  he  began  to  project 
upon  the  screen  of  his  eyelids  a marvel- 
ous “movie.”  As  night  followed  night, 
it  proved  to  have  numberless  reels,  al- 
ways in  the  making  and  never  made, 
always  the  elaboration  of  the  new,  the 
delightful  possibilities  of  life  on  the 
earth-planet  with  Molly. 

The  picture  began  with  a cottage  on 
the  lake  nestling  among  trees,  with 
white  Swiss  curtains  blowing  prettily 
from  an  upper  window.  A brilliant  sky 
framed  the  scene,  with  a wood  in  the 
background  to  break  the  north  wind, 
since,  according  to  Molly,  a house  should 
face  the  south  and  have  sunrise  and  sun- 
set windows.  Molly  at  the  front  gate  in 
a blue  bungalow  apron  (August  sale, 
fifty  cents,  first  floor  right  main  en- 
trance, Spalding’s).  Her  hair  is  a blazing 
halo  in  the  sun  as  she  waves  good-by 
to  him  on  the  run  for  the  morning  “L” 
to  the  store.  Molly  picking  roses  in  the 
garden — France  roses,  which  she  likes 
best  because  of  their  big  dewy  hearts  full 
of  odor.  Molly  in  the  dining-room, 
clearing  the  breakfast  things,  stopping 
to  feed  the  canary,  in  a brass  cage  on  a 
brass  pedestal  (Spalding’s  tenth  floor 
rear).  Molly  running  up-stairs,  arrang- 
ing the  pretty  blue-and-white  bedroom 
and  singing  that  song  about  a “land  that 
lies  across  the  sea,  far  away,  far  away!” 
Molly  arriving  at  Spalding’s  in  the  after- 
noon, dressed  in  a cunning  little  tailored 
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crowded  “L”  every  day  and  breathe 
gasolene  the  rest  of  the  time. 

A girl  like  that — so  keen  about  pict- 
ures and  statues  at  the  Art  Museum,  and 
wanting  to  know  everything  in  the  books 
at  the  Public  Library — oughtn’t  to  have 
to  spend  her  time  daubing  gasolene  and 
stamping  linen  for  days  and  weeks 
and  months,  especially  through  the 
summer  when  she  wanted  to  enjoy  the 
world. 

A girl  like  that  was  too  smart  for  the 
job.  She  had  too  much  mind  for  it. 
A duller  girl — one  without  a temper — 
would  have  stood  it  better. 

A smart  prl’s  ambition  went  against 
her  there.  The  more  towels  they  sold 
the  more  she  stamped,  even  to  insisting 
on  working  extra  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, because  she  needed  the  money. 

No  wonder  a smart  girl  like  that  went 
to  pieces  on  the  job! 

All  of  which  was  Jenkins’s  equivalent 
fo^oesy. 

Tnis  morning,  in  the  window-seat, 
watching  the  cloud,  his  theme  made  an 
excursion  down  a blind  alley. 

But  why  was  she  so  fierce  about 
changing  the  pattern?  Why  should  a 
smart  girl  like  that  care  whether  she 
stamped  clovers  or  crocodiles?  Funny 
how  she  blamed  it  all  to  the  pattern. 
It  wasn’t  because  she  was  touchy  about 
Ireland.  She  was  born  in  Chicago.  And 
she  wasn’t  a girl  to  worry  over  a thing 
like  that.  She  said  she  wasn’t  afraid  of 
work  or  hardships — that  what  she 
wanted  was  a life  of  her  own,  worth 
working  and  suffering  for.  That’s  just 
what  she  said.  Funny,  though,  when 
shorter  hours  and  a raise  of  salary  really 
made  all  the  difference,  that  she  set 
most  store  by  the  twelve  new  patterns. 
But  women  in  the  movies  are  like  that — 
always  making  mountains  out  of  mole- 
hills that  men  don’t  mind.  There’s 
something  — stumping  — about  them. 
Molly  is  like  ^that — but  even  more 
stumping  than  Mary  Pickford,  because 
things  are  set  up  for  Mary.  Molly  sur- 
rised  you  every  minute — ^just  out  of 
erself.  . . . 

“Gobelins  and  gold  for  the  drawing- 
room— ’’ 

Jenkins  rose  and  went  quickly  to  meet 
two  women  shoppers  arriving  from  the 
elevator. 
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The  Vandevorts!  went  the  whisper 
among  the  clerks. 

They  knew  about  Betty  Vandevort. 
They  read  in  the  society  sheets  of  her 
wondrous  comings  and  goings.  To  the 
older  women  working-bees  of  the  Spald- 
ing hive  she  represented  all  that  life 
might  have  been.  To  the  younger,  w’hat 
it  might  yet  be.  Her  fate  held  for  them 
a perfection  that  transcends  envy.  It 
was  the  life  for  which  French  Rooms  and 
the  exquisite  trappings  of  the  waxen 
women  of  the  Spalding  show-cases  were 
made.  And  more  than  this.  The  girl 
brought  with  her  the  aura  of  a world 
where  sky,  hills,  woodlands,  terraced 
gardens,  moonlit  seas,  boudoirs,  draw- 
ing-rooms, yachts,  limousines,  lackeys  in 
livery,  made  but  the  brilliant  stage  set- 
tings for  the  drama  of  youth,  beaut\% 
and  love. 

Their  interest  was  quickened  this 
morning  because  of  the  recent  newspaper 
announcement  of  the  girl’s  engagement 
to  Cyril  Scott,  iron  magnate.  Jenkins 
had  indeed  spent  a Sunday  morning  hour 
over  supplement  pictures  of  “ Beautiful 
Betty  Vandevort  and  Her  Dogs,’’  “Miss 
Vandevort  and  Her  Horse,  Diamond,” 
and  views  of  the  stone  palace  on  the 
lake,  called  a cottage,  which  was  to  be 
re-decorated  and  furnished  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bride  in  December. 

, By  noon  Jenkins,  with  several  assist- 
ants, had  set  up  the  drawing-room.  The 
storm  had  come,  a noisy,  electric  one, 
followed  by  an  unrelenting  downpour. 

The  absence  of  Sprague,  the  lack  of 
customers,  due  to  the  rain,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  these  glorified  shoppers,  brought 
for  Jenkins  the  concurrence  of  a lifetime. 
He  worked  all  morning  spurred  by  the 
thought  that  Sprague  would  never  have 
gone  on  his  vacation  if  he  had  dreamed  of 
the  possibility  of  a sale  of  such  magni- 
tude in  the  hottest  weeks  of  the  year. 
The  fact  that  Miss  Vandevort  was*  now- 
choosing  the  furniture  for  the  home  that 
was  to  be  hers  in  December  made  for 
Jenkins  the  nuptial  moment  of  man  and 
his  opportunity.  For  to  him  such  a sale 
might  well  mean  more  than  the  usual 
perquisites  in  percentage  and  prestige. 
After  tw-enty  years  of  flexible  service 
and  following  upon  his  first  request  for 
“a  raise  ” it  might  mean  even  a promo- 
tion— and  Molly. 
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Mrs.  Vandevort,  a large,  robust  dull  The.  girl  seemed  to  sic  m a shining 
of  a woman,  directed  the  placing  of  rugs,  dream.  “ Oh  yes,  mamma^ — it*s  perfect 
furniture,  hangings,  objects  of  art,  like'  —simply  per  feet!” 
one  accustomed  to  having  her  own  way  Miss  Vandevnrt  rose 'and  flitted  about 
with  the  best  things  cKat  lie  on  the  suf-  the  improvised  apaitment  daintily  as  a 
face,  of  life,-  She  commanded  Jenhins  as  butterfly,  while  the  older  woman  spoke 
an  underling  arid  ignored  him  as  a hUr  td  Jenkins  of  furnishings  for  sleeping- 
man.  There;  was  a casHron  quality  porches,  sun^rtXirnsj  Uhrarv,  den,  Jen- 
about  her,  due  th  a nf  lnjaglnafion  kins,  dizxy  with  the  possibiUriies  implied, 
and  sympathy,  whi<dt- of  never  Said  he  would  be  deligbti^  to 
having  beeiv  really  huogi^-.  ha^^  , • . ' 

happy.  She  useu  .an  efegaht  authori^  ^‘IfeV  noohi  Betty.”  The  lady  looked 
tiveness  with  Jenfeihs,  exstt>ng  from  him  at  her  ^atch  and  out;  of  the  win-, 

the  price  of  each,  article  and  keeping  an  d<jWi  ^'  Looks  like  an  all-day  raihj  WelL 
Tiemized  list  of  the.  expenditure  on  a we  peed  it.  WTrat  dt»  5*00  , 

gt>ld-^dimce<t  shopping-pad  \vitli  a gold  our;  rating  lupcheon  here 
pencil  ,on^  a chain,  to  which  she  in  an  hour  to  have  the  ^ 
constantly  c5ltd  her  daughter  s attettr  : '‘’  In  the  Ins  Room,  mammakf  Qh* 
tioIi('.v^  . , ;■  v'v;';; 

*'^^That  gbld-.satin  cashlon’s  just  the  . , llxe  gifl  sriitled,  beantificUy  glad.  She 
thing— makes  a fine  high-light*  Do  you  lived  in  a world  where  beautiful  things 
see,  Betty,?”  She  prodded  her  daughter  happened  and  were  always  about  to 
with  the  pencil.  happen. 
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Events  passed  off  splendidly.  By  four 
o’clock  the  den  had  been  set  up,  the  rain 
had  ceased,  the  Vandevorts  were  gone. 
Jenkins,  tired  but  happy,  had  proved  his 
knowledge  of  the  farthest  reaches  of  the 
stock. 

“It’s  your  big  drive,  Mr.  Jenkins,” 
crackled  Miss  OT)owd  of  the  cretonnes, 
ancient  and  wrinkled  as  a raisin.  “And 
what’s  more,  Joyce  came  down  for  a few 
minutes  and  saw  you  make  it.” 

She  knew,  and  the  force  knew,  that 
Sprague  could  not  have  set  up  the  apart- 
ments without  Jenkins,  and  that  Jenkins 
had  done  it  without  Sprague. 

The  handy -man  wondered  if  Joyce 
knew  this. 

He  washed,  changed  his  collar  and 
reported  to  Joyce  on  the  tenth  floor,  at 
five  minutes  past  four. 

“A  ten-thousand-dollar  order — and 
splendidly  done,  Jenkins,  the  way  you 
set  up  the  stuff.  I had  no  idea  you  could 
do  it  alone.”  Joyce  was  crisp,  salty.  He 
did  not  smile  or  give  Jenkins  his  eye. 
His  mouth  was  straight  and  tight,  in- 
stinct with  discretion  and  economy,  and 
better  adapted  for  criticism  than  for 
compliment. 

But  Jenkins  burned.  It  was  a pain- 
fully fine  moment  for  him. 

“She  spoke  of  furniture  for  library, 
sun-rooms,  and  sleeping-porches,”  pro- 
jected Jenkins  in  shamefaced  haste  to 
divert  the  great  man’s  attention  from 
himself.  “They’re  to  telephone  in  the 
morning  about  sending  the  things.” 

Back  in  his  own  department,  he  went 
over  to  the  window-seat.  He  felt  like 
sitting  down.  So  much  had  happened 
to  him  since  morning.  He  was  more 
tired  and  happy  than  he  had  ever  been 
before  in  his  work  at  Spalding’s. 

Below,  in  the  wet  street  now  cut  with 
sunlight  and  purple  shade,  a street  piano 
was  grinding  “Tipperary.”  Jenkins 
knew  the  chorus.  He  tapped  a tired  toe 
and  hummed  inwardly.  Any  kind  of 
music  stirred  Jenkins,  but  his  imagina- 
tion was  pictorial  only  on  the  subject  of 
Molly,  so,  instead  of  seeing  British  sol- 
diers on  their  way  to  Flanders,  the  music 
set  him  to  elaborating  his  theme. 

“A  sale  like  this,”  argued  this  mild 
Alnaschar  of  the  Chicago  market-place, 
“means  a sure-enough  raise  for  me  . . . 
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and  a place  in  the  sun  for  Molly!”  A 
place  in  the  sun  for  Molly ! How  had  he 
ever  been  clever  enough  to  say  that? 
“And  just  what  Molly  needed  was  to  get 
out  of  the  basement  into  the  sun.” 

Then,  to  succeeding  tunes  of  the  street 
piano,  he  spread  upon  the  screen  of  the 
freshly  cleared  sky  a shining  new  reel — 
Molly  and  he  taking  the  Edgewater  car 
to  look  at  a cottage  on  the  Take  adver- 
tised in  the  Sunday  paper  as  “a  small 
cottage  on  lake,  porcnes,  garden,  mod- 
ern, (Tieap.”  And  when  the  street  piano 
came  again  to  the  British  marching  song, 
and  far  away  the  British  soldiers  were 
marching  toward  old  Bagdad,  Jenkins, 
sitting  like  the  Persian  dreamer  of  that 
ancient  city  before  his  tray  of  crystals, 
laughed  aloud  from  his  dream. 

“A  cottage  on  the  lake”  sounded 
grand,  elegant — ^like  the  name  of  the 
alace  Cyril  Scott  was  furnishing  for  his 
ride. 

“Hello,  Jinks!” 

It  was  Jimsy,  the  buttony  elevator- 
boy — a young  American  cockney  and 
snipe  of  the  city  byways  whom  Jenkins 
had  rescued  to  the  uniform  of  Spald- 
ing’s, the  night  school,  and  a cot  in  the 
attic  at  Mrs.  Madden’s. 

“’Phone’s  on  the  blink.  Joyce  told 
me  to  hand  you  this.” 

Jenkins  read  the  line  in  a violent  trem- 
ulation:  “Report  at  office  ten-thirty  to- 
morrow morning.”  He  rose  and  had  to 
steady  himself  against  the  window- 
casing. 

“Wot’s  up?”  put  Jimsy,  democrat- 
ically. Next  to  Mrs.  Madden,  Jimsy 
might  be  said  to  be  Jenkins’s  most  inti- 
mate friend. 

An  odd  glow  dawned  in  Jenkins’s  eyes. 
There  was  something  about  the  boy 
that  always  had  a releasing  effect  on 
Jenkins. 

“ What’s  up  ? A cottage  on  the  lake — 
that’s  what’s  up!”  Jenkins  grinned  de- 
lightedly. “And  you  to  dinner,  Jimsy — 
every  Sunday!  I invite  you  now! — But 
mum’s  the  word !” 

When  he  met  the  appointment  with 
Joyce  at  ten-thirty  the  next  morning,  no 
word  had  come  from  the  Vandevorts. 
Jenkins  was  getting  anxious,  and  Molly 
had  trilled  inquiries  three  times  over  the 
house  wire. 

“ Better  call  them  up,”  decreed  Joyce. 
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Jenkins  cheerfully  took  the  receiver. 
The  maid  answered.  And  while  she  was 
gone  to  fetch  her  mistress  he  even  found 
time  for  a swift  little  reel — Molly  and 
himself  at  The  Hearth  Cafeteria  that 
evening,  celebrating. 

“ Well  r*  It  was  the  authoritative  note 
of  Mrs.  Vandevort. 

“Good  morning,  Mrs.  Vandevort. 
This  is  Jenkins — at  Spalding’s.  Would 
you  mind  giving  me  directions  now — 
about  the  goods?” 

A brief  silence  on  the  wire,  then  a sen- 
tence that  shot  into  Jenkins’s  ear  like  a 
bullet:  “We’ve  decided  not  to  take  the 
things.” 

“What!”  choked  Jenkins  into  the 
mouthpiece.  “But  you  were  pleased — 
delighted?  Is  there  anything  wrong? 
If  so,  we’ll  make  it  right.  Would  you 
like  to  have  us  store  the  things  until 
you’re  ready?” 

“By  no  means.  Emphatically  not. 
We’ve  decided  not  to  take  the  things.” 

“But  you’ll  explain,  Mrs.  ■ Vande- 
vort— ” 

“You’ll  have  to  excuse  me,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins. I have  a caller.” 

Jenkins  failed  twice  to  get  the  receiver 
into  the  socket. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  shot  Joyce 
from  the  swivel-chair. 

“She’s — decided  not  to  take  the 
things,”  mouthed  Jenkins  in  a weak 
voice. 

“What!— What’s  wrong?” 

“She  didn’t  say.”  Jenkins  was  in  a 
cold  sweat. 

“Didn’t  say!”  snapped  Joyce.  “Give 
me  that  ’phone!” 

Stricken  with  mental  and  physical 
nausea,  the  clerk  listened.  He  stood 
like  one  who  has  come  running  against  a 
jagged  stone  wall  in  the  dark — bruised, 
bleeding.  The  highroad  to  promotion 
at  Spalding’s  and  the  shining  lane  to 
Molly  had  gone  pitch  black. 

Joyce  was  speaking  in  an  incredibly 
polite,  poised,  conciliatory  tone: 

“So  sorry  to  have  to  bother  you, 
madame,  but  we  simply  have  to  ask  you 
to  explain — on  account  of  the  clerk.  It 
reflects  on  him — and  the  house.  We 
must  know  what’s  wrong.  He’s  been 
with  us  twenty  years — and  it  may  result 
in  his  discharge.  I know  it’s  a nuisance 
to  you,  but  i^ou’ll  speak,  you’ll  save 
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our  taking  steps  to  investigate.  It’s  in- 
tolerable that  you  should  not  have  been 
satisfied.  ...  Of  course,  madame,  as- 
suredly, absolutely  confidential.  . . . 

Why,  yes;  that’s  exactly  what  we’re  here 
for.  . . . We  do.  We  advertise  it  and 
we  mean  it;  we’re  always  delighted  to 
show  the  goods.  . . , Yes,  it  was  a very 
stormy  day.  . . . Very  natural,  ma- 
dame. . . . Ah,  I see.  . . . Well,  we  do. 

We  appreciate  the  compliment  very 
much,  I assure  you.  . . . Not  at  all,  not 
at  all.  We  are  always  pleased  to  show 
the  goods.  . . . Yes,  indeed,  we’ll  be  de- 
lighted, madame.  Just  call  us  up  at 
any  time.  . . . No,  it  is  I who  must 
thank  you  very  much.  . . . Yes,  indeed. 

. . . Good-by.” 

It  was  a long  half-minute  before  Joyce 
looked  at  or  spoke  to  Jenkins.  He  pol- 
ished his  glasses  with  one  of  those 
magenta  squares  that  oculists  delight  to 
furnish,  and  nev;er  seemed  to  get  them 
quite  clear  enough.  The  ugly  flame  of 
the  little  rag  under  the  desk-light  hypno- 
tized Jenkins,  whose  eyes  goggled.  Joyce 
laid  the  glasses  on  the  blotting-pad  and 
took  out  his  handkerchief.  In  the  silence 
the  blowing  of  his  nose  became  an  appall- 
ing event.  He  adjusted  the  glasses  upon 
a masterful  beak,  and  from  pupils  mag- 
nified by  the  strong  lenses  sent  out  at 
Jenkins  a look  that  impaled  like  a 
javelin. 

“ Strange — ^Jenkins — ” he  brought  out 
with  cool  acidity — “that  it  did  not  occur 
to  you  that  it  was  a rainy  day — yester- 
day— and  nothing  doing  in  your' depart- 
ment— and  that  the  lady — ^was  simply — 
giving  her  daughter — a lesson  in  shop- 
ping.” 

Jenkins  stood  speechless,  white  as  a 
corpse  that  had  died  there  on  its  feet 
without  hope  of  resurrection.  But  a 
thought  stirred  in  him  sickeningly. 
Sprague  would  have  understood  these 
women  from  the  first — would  never  have 
made  a fool  of  himself  putting  in  the 
whole  day  like  that. 

“What  I wanted  to  speak  to  you 
about,”  resumed  Joyce,  gruffly,  “is  the 
space  for  the  September  sale.  Get  all  of 
that  Vandevort  stuff  cleared  away  for  it 
— to-day.” 

Jenkins  nodded,  dragged  iron  feet 
toward  the  elevator. 

“And — Jenkins!  Come  back  here!” 
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“It  tastes” — her  laugh  was  from  a for- 
est of  bird-notes  in  her  throat — “first 
— like  France  roses — the  way  they  smell, 
you  know,  back  in  your  throat.”  The 
spoon  was  poised,  but  she  forgot  to  eat. 
“Then — like  two  weeks'  vacation  on  a 
hilltop  in  August  with  the  wind  blowing 
and  the  sun  shining.  Then — like  motor- 
ing in  winter — flying  through  hills  when 
there’s  nothing  but  snow  — snow — 
snow!” 

Jenkins  sat  luxuriating  in  the  surprise 
of  tier  and  the  thoi^ht  that  he  was  to  be 
assistant  buyer.  There  was  something 
about  her  that  you  couldn’t  get  for 
money — ^like  draperies  and  things  at 
Spalding’s.  It  was  wonderful  to  think 
that  she  was  born  that  way — that  she 
would  always  be — like  that.  And  then 
he  heard  himself  speaking: 

“We’re  going  to  take  the  Edgewater 
car  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Molly — to 
look  at  a cottage  on  the  lake — a small 
one,  with  porches  and  a garden — for  you 
and  your  mother — and  me — to  live 
in.” 

He  had  not  known  he  was  going  to  do 
it  in  that  way!  He  had  been  worried  as 


to  how  he  was  ever  goin^  to  do  it.  It 
was  never  done  that  way  m the  movies. 
All  of  the  lovers  in  the  movies  had  en- 
gagement-rings ready  for  use  in  their 
vest  pockets,  and  there  was  always  an 
embrace  and  a kiss.  He  had  only  a ring- 
let in  his  vest  pocket.  And  he  had  only 
dreamed  of  kissing  Molly. 

He  saw  a pink  stain  rise  from  the 
slender  stem  of  the  girl’s  neck  and  settle 
in  the  lobes  of  her  small,  high-set  ears. 
Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
taken  advantage  of  her — that  he  must 
have  surprised  her — since  she,  of  course, 
was  not  aware  of  the  advanced  stage 
their  aflFair  had  reached  in  the  pillow 
pictures.  She  was  sitting  straight  oppo- 
site him.  The  spoon  half-way  to  ner 
lips  was  arrested.  She  sent  out  a winged 
flash  at  him,  took  refuge  under  curtain- 
ing lids,  blushed  again  because  she  had 
blushed.  Then  she  exhaled  a joyous 
little  gasp. 

“Are  we — ?” 

She  widened  upon  him  dazzlingly,  as 
though  she  someqow  sensed  his  hidden 
dream  of  her — as  though  the  Edgewater 
car  were  the  very  chariot  of  the  gods. 


How  Will  It  Seem? 

BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

HOW  will  it  seem  when  Peace  comes  back  once  morei 
After  these  desperate  days  of  shattering  pain? 
How  will  it  be  with  all  of  us  again. 

When  hushed  forever  is  the  thunder  of  War? 

There  still  are  primroses  by  many  a shore; 

And  still  there  bloom,  in  many  a loveljr  lane. 
Hawthorn  and  lilacs;  and  the  roses’  stain 
Is  red  against  full  many  a garden  door. 

Oh,  days  to  be!^  Oh,  honeyed  nights  of  sleep. 

When  the  white  moon  shall  mount  the  quiet  skyl 
Shall  we  be  wholly  happy  when  buds  creep. 

Remembering  those  who  dared  to  bleed  and  die? 
Can  we  be  glad  again?  Or  shall  we  weep 

For  those  who  told  this  sad,  glad  world  good-by? 
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The  Business  of  Clothing  the  Army 

BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 


[HE  biggest  business  in 
' the  land  — as  well  as 
the  most  versatile — ^has 
its  headquarters  in  the 
rather  unbusiness-like 
city  of  Washington. 
We  Americans  are  ac- 
cused by  some  of  our  neighbors  of  the 
habit  of  exaggeration,  and  perhaps  they 
are  right.  Yet  to-day  it  is  hard  to  find 
sufficient  superlatives  to  characterize  our 
Uncle  Sam  as  a business  man,  at  least  if 
one  considers  the  spry  old  gentleman  in 
dimensions  of  size.  In  recent  years  he 
has  become  rather  an  adept  in  big  busi- 
ness, despite  a supposed  and  traditional 
antipathy  to  it.  But  since  he  plunged 
into  the  Great  War  his  big  business  has 
become  biggest  business,  in  all  proba- 
bility'the  biggest  single  business  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  His  unofficial 
budget  for  the  first  vear  of  his  part  in 
the  international  conflict  provided  for  an 
expenditure  of  $20,000,000,000,  or  about 
as  much  as  the  British  Empire  has  ex- 
pended during  the  first  three  years  of 
the  war.  And  England  has  not  stinted 
herself,  in  men  or  in  money.  For  the 
second  year  Uncle  Sam  may  not  spend 
as  much — perhaps  not  two-thirds  of  his 
initial  annual  expenditure,  which  has 
bought  many  things  that  should  have 
been  purchased  years  before  had  we  only 
been  properly  prepared,  such  as  training- 
camps,  fighting-ships,  merchant-vessels, 
dry-docks  and  navy-yards  and  coast 
defenses. 

But  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  sec- 
ond year  will  require  more  and  more 
men  and  more  materials  for  the  mere 
upkeep  of  the  national  establishment,  as 
well  as  for  the  success  of  the  high,  ideal- 
istic purpose  to  which  the  United  States 
is  now  pledged,  j^d,  if  the  war  shall 
last  that  long,  it  is  probable  that  the 
third  year  will  require  more  men  and 
more  materials  than  the  second.  And  so 
on.  War  is  a hungry  god  and  exacting 
in  his  demands. 


Consider  for  a moment,  if  you  will, 
our  fighting  part  in  the  war  not  as  the 
greatest  of  our  national  adventures,  but, 
as  measured  by  the  standards  of  big 
business,  as  the  very  biggest  of  big  busi- 
ness. Add  to  it  the  indirect  activities  of 
Federal  departments  not  ordinarily  sup- 
posed to  be  identified  with  the  success  of 
our  arms,  yet  nevertheless  contributing 
tremendously  to  it.  Then  consider  the 
great  forces  of  private  business,  lend- 
ing not  only  their  men  and  their  money 
to  the  Government,  but  their  keenest 
endeavors  as  well.  These  together  form 
a tremendous  piotential  force,  the  strong 
right  arm  of  America.  And  if  that  arm 
has  not  as  yet  felt  its  full  power,  remem- 
ber that  its  actual  strength  is  gaining — 
each  day  and  each  hour. 

To-day  Washington  is  the  busie^  ci^ 
in  the  land.  Its  Southern  inertia  is  dis- 
appearing. Offices  are  open  and  busy 
until  late  into  the  evening,  whole  depart- 
ments alight  long  after  dark.  Even 
through  the  hottest  months  of  last  sum- 
mer there  was  bustle  in  the  town.  The 
old-time  official  Washington  has  ceased 
explaining  that  things  coiild  not  be  done 
and  has  watched  the  “dollar-a-year 
men”  go  ahead  and  do  them.  There 
has,  of  course,  been  a great  deal  of 
waste  effort;  it  hardly  could  have  been 
avoided  in  all  the  confusion  and  the 
haste,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rapid  gather- 
iM  together  into  government  service  of 
officers  and  clerks  from  every  comer  of 
the  land.  But  there  has  been  a far 
greater  amount  of  accomplishment,  both 
relatively  and  directly,  than  there  has 
been  waste  of  effort.  And  more  is  being 
done  each  day  that  we  continue  upon 
our  national  adventure. 

In  the  past  decade  or  two  our  manu- 
facturing efficiency,  speaking  broadly, 
has  been  greatly  multiplied.  The  prac;- 
tical  sermons  of  the  efficiency  experts 
have  been  heeded.  And  some  or  the 
homelier  industries,  yet  industries  tre- 
mendously important  in  the  fitting  out 
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of  an  army,  have  been  enabled  to  meet 
their  supreme  test  in  these  trying  days. 
To-day  when  one  hears  that  the  spin- 
dles and  the  looms  of  the  United  States 
will  be  called  upon  to  weave  5,000,000 
blankets  for  the  soldiers  for  a coining 
winter  he  knows  that  modem  efficiency 
will  render  them  not  only  able  to  meet 
the  test,  but  will  insure  that  they  abso- 
lutely do  meet  it.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
up  to  February  9th  of  the  present  year 
more  than  7,900,000  blankets  and  over 

800.000  comforts  had  been  delivered  to 
the  Army  as  a result  of  its  war-time 
contracts.  Uncle  Sam  in  his  purchases 
has  been  a huge  merchant.  He  has 
bought  coats  and  breeches  and  overcoats 
and  shoes  for  his  boys  in  an  almost  prodi- 
gal profusion.  He  has  bought,  in  my 
opinion,  both  shrewdly  and,  for  the 
most  part,  economically. 

^ Consider  at  this  time  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  the  clothine  of  the  Army.  Such 
consideration  hardly  can  fail  to  give  you 
a definite  idea  of  the  immennty  of  the 
project  of  equipping  within  a few 
months,  not  only  tne  greatest  army  that 
the  United  States  has  ever  known,  but 
the  greatest  army  that  the  United  States 
has  ever  dreamed  of  knowing. 

Clothing  is  a simple  as  well  as  a neces- 
sary thing.  It  is  intimate,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  soldier  it  is  official,  too.  Yet 
simple  as  the  uniform  may  be  for  the 
single  unit  soldier,  it  becomes  an  ex- 
tremely complex  problem  _ when  there 
are  more  than  1,500,000  private  soldiers 
to  be  uniformed,  and  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible space  of  time.  An  army  of  such 
figures  was  never  beyond  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  War  Department,  but  the 
hysical  problem  of  bringing  plans  and 
gures  into  realities  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  an  organization  used  to  taking 
care  of  the  necessities  of  an  army  of 

100.000  men,  or  thereabouts.  So,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war,  the  newly 
formed  Council  of  National  Defense  took 
as  one  of  its  chief  functions  the  correlat- 
ing and  educating  of  the  manufacturers 
who  would  be  called  to  furnish  supplies 
for  the  Government,  and  in  such  quanti- 
tjes  as  were  beyond  the  existing  facili- 
ties of  even  tne  largest  of  then).  A 
Chicago  merchant,  Julius  Rosenwald, 
who  has  built  up  a mail-order  retail 
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business  from  modest  beginnings  to  such 
overwhelming  proportions  that  he  has 
inore  than  5>ooo  customers  right  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  was  intrusted  with 
the  problem  of  bringing  the  cloth  and 
clothing  industry  of  the  nation  up  to  the 
requirements  of  its  new  problem.  And 
he  has  given  good  account  of  himself  on 
the  job.  'The  nucleus  of  the  organization 
he  built  up  has  now  been  absorbed  and 
become  a part  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps. 

The  actual  work  of  purchase  and  in- 
spection and  storage,  and  even  the  trans- 
portation of  these  materials,  is  a func- 
tion of  the  Quartermaster-Generars  of- 
fice of  the  War  Department,  which  has 
been  expanded  enormously  to  meet  the 
problem.  Its  existing  arsenals  and  de- 
pots have  been  greatly  enlarged,  and 
multiplied  in  number.  It  has  reached 
out  for  available  buildings  and  terminal 
sites  in  eveiy  large^  city  of  the  land. 
And  at  one  of  the  chief  eastern  points  of 
embarkation  for  the  expeditionary  forces 
overseas  it  has  not  only  increased  the 
size  of  an  ancient  post  headquarters  by 
building  eighty  new  warehouses,  but 
upon  the  broad  parade-ground  it  has 
laid  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  of  railroad 
track  to  serve  these  and  the  adjacent 
piers.  And  all  day  long  and  far  into 
the  night  half  a dozen  switching  locomo- 
tives are  busy  upon  these  sidings,  bring- 
ing in  the  Army’s  supplies,  there  to  be 
stored,  as  in  a Vast  reservoir,  until  they 
are  needed  in  the  actual  service  of  the 
soldiers.  Nor  is  this  all.  Miles  of  dock- 
age and  whole  blocks  of  tall  fireproof 
warehouses  in  an  adjoining  port  have 
been  seized  for  further  storage  as  well  as 
for  the  actual  loading  of  transport-ships 
bound  to  France.  And  in  the  city  of 
New  York  a man  riding  down-town  upon 
the  Sixth  Avenue  ^evated  Railroad 
may  notice  that  the  long-deserted  de- 
artment  stores  below  Twenty-third 
treet  are  again  busy  with  industry. 
They  are  part  of  the  working  out  of  the 
clothing  problem  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

That,  as  we  have  said  already,  is  a 
huge  problem,  yet  only  one  arm  of  a very 
much  larger  one.  We  shall  approach  the 
arm  and  try  to  contemplate  its  size.  We 
shall  bring  it  down  to  the  unit,  the  sol- 
dier-boy. He  may  be  our  soldier-boy. 
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the  man  of  flesh  and  blood  that  we  have 
watched  and  known  and  loved  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  To  say  that  we  are  anx- 
ious that  he  shall  be  well  fed  and  well 
housed  and  well  clothed  is  to  put  the 
matter  lightly.  These  things  are  vital 
to  us  as  life  itself.  And  so  we  imamne 
ourselves  crossing  the  threshold  of  an 
office-building  in  Washington  and  stand- 
ing before  a man  of  authority  in  the 
Quartermaster's  office  of  the  War  De- 
partment. 

“The  clothing  of  the  Army?"  we  be- 
gin, with  modest  display  of  credentials. 

“Very  well,”  he  replies,  politely.  “So 
shall  it  be.  Where  will  you  start?”  he 
incites.  ^ 

Our  mind  searches  for  the  alpha  of 
the  clothing  problem  and  our  eyes  light 
upon  the  cuff  over  our  right  wnrt. 

“How  about  shirts?”  we  inquire. 

“It  has  been  a pet  chari^  of  the 
Army  for  many  years,”  our  informant 
replies,  and  explains: 

“There  are  two  arsenals  of  the  United 
States  which  have  been  and  still  are 
the  large  shirt-producing  sources  for  the 
Army.  In  ordinary  times  this  has  not 
been  a difficult  problem,  and  the  cut 
shirts  have  been  farmed  out  to  the  wives 
or  widows  of  soldiers  who  took  them 
home  and  stitched  them  upon  their  sew- 
ing-machines and  reaped  a compara- 
tively slight  yet  agreeable  revenue 
thereby.  Even  in  times  of  war  these 
two  arsenals  have  continued  to  measure 
fairly  well  to  the  task,  even  though  the 
Government  has  not  hesitated  to  order 
from  outside  manufacturers  when  the 

firessure  was  too  great  upon  its  own 
actories.  In  fact,  18,000  shirts  is  the 
present  daily  output  of  the  manufactur- 
ers of  New  York  alone.  Yet  without 
changing  their  methods  to  any  great  »- 
tent  the  two  arsenals  have  greatly  in- 
creased their  output,  until  to-day  their 
capacity  is  30,000  shirts  a day. 

The  shirts  are  cut  in  six  sizes — from 
O.  D.  wool,  combined  with  a small  per- 
centage of  cotton,  and  by  the  use  of  in- 
genious machinery,  as  we  shall  see  in 
a few  minutes,  no  are  cut  at  a single 
time.  These  cut  pieces  are  quickly  as- 
sorted and  from  them  the  “makings” 
of  ten  shirts,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary hndines,  are  gathered  into  a single 
bundle  and  tied  with  tape  made  from 
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the  wastage  at  the  cutting-table.  These 
bundles  go  to  the  women  applicants.  In 
a week  they  come  back,  each  ten  com- 
plete shirts,  are  sterilized  and  inspected 
wd  bundled  off  to  the  warehouses  for 
issuance. 

Our  Uncle  Samuel  takes^  few  chances, 
for  not  only  does  he  sterilize  the  gar- 
ments, but,  in  connection  with  the  local 
boards  of  health,  he  makes  a minute 
sanitary  inspection  of  the  premises  and 
working  conditions  of  each  shirt  appli- 
cant. If  these  be  satisfactory  and  the 
arsenal  authorities  convinced  that  she 
needs  the  money,  she  is  given  materials 
for  one  shirt  and  a sample  by  which  she 
may  be_  guided.  ^ If  the  workmanship 
upon  this  first  shirt  be  good,  she  is  then 
given  a bundle  of  ten  and  loaned  still 
another  sample,  ^ter  which,  if  she 
continues  at  her  shirt-making,  she  has 
no  more  guides.  She  is  assumed  to  be 
proficient,  and  generally  she  is.  She 
takes  each  week  from  one  to  four  bun- 
dles of  ten  shirts  each,  and  by  bringing 
them  back  promptly  and  well  executed 
finds  herself  in  the  possession  of  from 
$12  to  $18  extra  revenue. 

To  the  gateways  of  the  two  shirt- 
making  arsenals  come  many  women 
vnth  their  bundles  each  working-day,  in 
the  case  of  one  by  trolley-car,  and  in  the 
other  both  by  trolley-car  and  by  auto- 
mobile— for  at  this  second  arsenal  the 
Government  has  not  been  so  much  con- 
cerned with  charity  as  with  getting  its 
shirts  made  and  getting  them  made 
well.  When  the  fuel  famine  threatened 
the  land  in  the  winter  and  the  shirt  out- 
put began  to  fall,  the  Federal  authorities 
arranged  with  the  city  officers  of  a great 
community  near  its  mid-Westem  arse- 
nal to  heat  temporarily  and  open  the 
city  armories  and  install  upon  their  great 
floors  the  many  thousand  sewing-ma- 
chines for  the  women  workers.  And  pro- 
duction went  forward  once  again. 

As  1 already  have  said,  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  placed  its  chief  reliance 
upon  these  outside  workers,  who,  as  far 
as  I can  And,  are  the  only  ones  in  army 
service  taking  the  work  into  their  homes. 
It  not  only  has  given  shirt  contracts  to 
outside  manufacturers,  but  it  has  in- 
stalled whole  brigades  of  sewing-ma- 
chines and  their  workers  in  its  two 
arsenals  devoted  largely  to  this  work. 
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But  in  this  last  it  has  been  hampered  by  With  the  exception  of  the  overcoats  this 
the  tremendous  war  pressure  upon  the  is  entirely  pure  or  virgin  wool.  In  the 
other  facilities  of  the  arsenals.  case  of  the  overcoats — the  blankets  as 

The  underclothing  of  the  Army  is  as  well — ^he  permits  the  introduction  of 
good  as  its  shirts.  It  is  all  woolen  under-  thirty-five  per  cent,  reworked  wool.  No,* 
wear,  knit  goods,  and  yet  we  are  not  a not  shoddy.  Shoddy  is  a child  of  rather 
nation  generally  accustomed  to  wearing  uncertain  parentage.  His  father  may 
woolen  underwear.  A good  many  thou-  have  been  a horse-blanket.  But  re- 
sand boys  this  winter  have  been  more  worked  wool  comes  entirely  from  the 
warmly  clad^  next  to  their  skins  than  many  tons  of  clippings  that  are  thrown 
ever  before  in  their  lives.  And  to  ac>  out  from  the  cuttings  of  hundreds  of 
complish  this  our  Uncle  Samuel  up  to  thousands  of  uniforms.  It  is  wool  that 
the  present  time  has  been  compelled  to  has  never  been  worn  as  clothing.  And  its 
buy  over  25,000,000  suits  of  winter  use  to  give  b<^y  to  heavy-weight  cloth 
underwear.  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  most  efficient. 

The  uniform  cloth  as  it  comes  from 
To  the  average  mind,  particularly  the  the  loom  at  the  factory  is  given  most 
feminine  one,  me  uniform’s  the  thing,  minute  inspection  by  the  Army’s  agents. 
And  the  United  States  Army  has  always  Under  a powerful  glass  it  is  counted  as  to 
been  a well-uniformed  one.  It  has  not  the  lines  of  thread  of  warp  and  of  weft 
tolerated  the  slouchy  standards  of  some  and  is  constantly  matcned  and  re- 
of  the  European  nation^  and  this  despite  matched  with  the  color  standards.  These 
our  army  hat,  which  still  remains  a TOne  last  have  been  harder  to  enforce  than 
of  contention  between  uniform  experts,  those  of  the  hber.  Our  dyemaking  is  a 
The  dress  uniform  of  the  regular  private  lost  art  being  revived,  and  our  American 
soldier  was  an  impressive  affair.  I say  dyemakers  to-day  are  trying  to  follow 
*‘was”  advisedly,  for  in  the  present  war  the  efficient  methods  of  the  Germans  in 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  has  ceased  using  the  synthetic  colorings  rather  than 
to  be.  In  an  ancient  arsenal  of  an  the  vegetable  ones — with  rapidly  im- 
Eastem  city  rest  one  hundred  thousand  proving  success,  but  not  as  yet  complete. 

f>airs  of  blue  trousers,  each  pair  neatly  But  the  colorings  are  far  better ' than 
bided  and  with  a broad  white  stripe  they  were  even  mree  months  ^o.  And 
down  the  outside  of  each  trousers  leg.  khaki  has  become  a more  definite  stand- 
They  may  never  be  worn  again.  Khaki’s  ard. 

the  thing.  *‘0.  D.,”  which,  translated  ^ When  the  cloth,  properly  passed^  and 
from  the  Army  parlance,  means  “olive  inspected,  comes  from  tne  woolen-mills  it 
drab,’’  or  khalu,  is  the  correct  color  for  goes  to  one  of  the  numerous  quarter- 
everything  save  the  most  extremely  master  depots  which  have  sprung  up  in 
formal  occasions — ^like  a President’s  re-  the  country,  particularly  in  its  north- 
ception,  for  instance — ^when  an  officer  eastern  section,  which  in  turn  rapidly 
would  have  dehnite  instructions  to  ap-  allot  and  deliver  it  to  the  manufacturers 
pear  in  gold  lace  and  blue,  and  would  who  have  received  the  contracts  for  mak- 
then  have  the  opportunity  of  spending  a ing  uniforms  for  the  United  States.  And 
little  more  of  his  hard-earned  pay  for  if  one  would  appreciate  once  again  the 
hij^-priced  fancy  “fixings.”  volume  of  all  this,  understand  that  the 

The  private  gets  his  uniform  thrown  ^artermaster-General’s  department  at 
in  with  his  food  and  some  other  things;  Washington  made  a contract  last  August 
otherwise  we  might  have  an  army  of  with  a single  woolen-mill  concern  for  the 
bankruptcies.  But  Uncle  Sam  gives  no  delivery  of  $57,000,000  worth  of  woolen 
high  prices  to  private  tailors  for  the  cloth  between  that  date  and  the  end  of 
dothing  for  his  boys.  He  pays-  about  the  present  year,  and  incidentally  at  far 
$13  to  $15  for  the  ordinary  uniform  of  better  prices  than  it  could  make  such  a 
coat  and  breeches  and  about  $12  to  $14  contract  to-day.  This  cloth  is  now  going 
for  an  overcoat — and  they  are  good  coats  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  factories  for 
and  good  breeches  and  good  overcoats.  manufacture  into  coats  and  breeches  and 
In  the  first  place,  he  buys  his  own  overcoats.  And  up  to  February  9th 
doth— melton  or  serge  forthe  most  part,  these  factories  had  delivered  3,175,000 
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overcoats,  5,054,000  breeches,  and  2,- 

774.000  undercoats,  all  of  wool;  in  addi- 
tion to  3,812,000  pairs  of  cotton  breeches 
and  2,0^,000  cotton  coats — these  last 
‘designed,  of  course,  for  summer  wear. 
And  early  in  February  New  York  City’s 
daily  output  was  20,000  wool  coats, 

36.000  wool  breeches,  80,000  winter  un- 
dershirts, ai.  80,000  pairs  of  winter 
drawers. 

America  does  not  as  yet  appreciate 
the  enormous  rise  of  her  ready-made 
clothing  industry.  She  can  hardly  appre- 
ciate either  the  way  it  has  risen  to  the 
uniform  emergency  of  her  war  crisis,  the 
way  that  great  clothing  manufacturing 
cities  like  New  York  or  Rochester  or 
Baltimore  or  Chicago  have  turned  out 
suits  and  coats  for  the  boys  who  are 
either  “over  there’’  or  going.  In  New 
York  alone,  in  the  first  twenty-five  days 
of  January  of  the  present  year,  more 
than  250,000  completed  khaki-colored 
overcoats  came  out  from  her  workshops 
— or  more  than  enough  for  all  the  men 
of  a city  like  St.  Louis  or  Boston.  And 
this  in  addition  to  the  city’s  vast  output 
of  breeches  and  coats  and  shoes  for  the 
men  of  our  Army,  and  without  any  ap- 
preciable amount  of  overtime  work. 

Millions  of  skilled  and  patient  fingers 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rapid  hands, 
whole  armies  of  brisk  machines,  a bri- 
gade of  8,600  inspectors  and  clerks  and 
packers  in  the  local  depots  of  the  Quar- 
termaster Department,  have  made  such 
an  almost  incredibly  vast  clothing  out- 
put possible.  It  is  hard  for  the  mind  to 
comprehend  clothing  expressed  in  mill- 
ions. One  thinks  of  a huge  building,  like 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York 
or  Marshall  Field’s  store  in  Chicago — 
silent  floor  upon  silent  floor  filled  with 
mountainous  ranges  of  cases  or  bundles, 
and  in  each  case  or  bundle,  ten  or 
twenty  or  forty  or  seventy  or  a hundred 
overcoats  or  breeches  or  shirts,  and  then 
thinks  that  each  of  these  is  to  acquire  a 
personality,  to  clothe  a human  being 
and  to  become,  in  no  small  sense,  part 
of  him.  And  then  it  is  that  one  begins  to 
picture  the  vastness  of  an  army. 

If  we  wish  to  see  these  uniforms 
manufactured  we  go  to  the  upper  floors 
of  a huge  and  m^ern  loft  building  in 


the  industrial  section  of  a large  Eastern 
city.  The  barriers  drop  for  us  and  with 
little  formality  we  enter  the  factory.  It 
is  a busy  place,  a clean,  well-lighted, 
well-heated,  well-ventilated  place  ^that 
is  the  delight  of  the  Federal  inspectors 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  Uncle 
Sam’s  supplies  are  made  under  clean 
and  decent  labor  conditions.  You  have 
heard  of  sweat-shops.  This  is  far  re- 
moved from  that  sort  of  thing.  Even 
though  it  is  peopled  with  the  folk  who 
formerly  were  compelled  to  work  in  the 
foul  air  and  the  miserable  lighting  condi- 
tions of  the  sweat-shop — now,  happily, 
beginning  to  pass  out  of  existence.  Tlie 
room,  the  ennre  environment  of  the  fac- 
tory, is  typically  American;  the  folk 
who  work  within  are  just  beginning  to 
be.  Six  languages  are  spoken  in  this 
shop; — English,  Yiddish,  Russian,  Polish, 
Slavic,  and  Italian.  Joe,  the  foreman, 
was  reared  in  the  last  of  these,  although 
now  he  speaks  them  all.  He  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  better  grade  of  Italian 
that  one  now  begins  to  find  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Joe’s  floor  on  the  morning  that  we  visit 
it  IS  busy  making  uniform  coats  of  serge. 
On  a great  long  table  the  melton  is  slowly 
being  unwound  from  a traveling  roll- 
carrier  and  laid  flat,  sixty  thicknesses 
deep.  For  practical  computation,  how- 
ever, the  cloth  is  but  thirty  thicknesses 
or  “thirty  ply”  deep.  For  it  is  alter- 
nately faced  and  reversed,  in  order  that 
both  sides  of  the^  coat  may  be  cut 
simultaneously  and  in  a single  operation. 
In  other  words,  the  material  for  thirty 
complete  tiers  of  garments  is  laid  upon 
the  table  before  the  “lay”  is  complete 
and  is  ready  for  the  marking. 

This  last  is  a fairly  exact  science  and 
upon  its  success  almost  the  entire  suc- 
cess of  the  shops  depends.  The  marker 
must  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  his 
materials,  remembering  always  that  the 
warp  of  the  cloth  must  go  up  and  down 
each  piece  of  the  completed  garment  and 
not  across.  The  fact  that  his  pattern  is 
at  least  thirty  yards  long  and  fifty-four 
inches  wide  does  not  lessen  his  task. 
In  fact,  it  only  increases  his  responsi- 
bility. For  while  our  Uncle  Samuel  is 
fairly  canny  in  figuring  out  the  number 
of  coats  or  breezes  or  overcoats  each 
bolt  of  cloth  ought  to  make,  a smart 
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marker  can  ofttimes  do  better.  In  this 
very  shop  one  of  Joe’s  experts  marked 
an  overcoat  “lay  ’ so  cleverly  and  so 
efficiently  that  he  saved  four  inches, 
which,  multiplied  by  hfty-four  inches, 
the  width  of  the  material,  by  forty,  the 
depth  of  the  “lay,”  and  by  a total  con- 
tract for  nearly  100,000  coats,  became  a 
saving  of  20,000  yards  of  material — or 
some  $60,000  for  our  canny  Uncle 
Samuel.  And  even  if  the  old  gentleman 
in  his  spending  days  of  billions  has  lost 
sight  of  so  picayune  a sum  as  a mere 
$60,000,  there  still  are  some  of  us  who 
look  up  to  it  as  a fortune  which  a life- 
time may  be  expended  in  securing. 

The  “lajr,”  once  marked  upon  its  top- 
most ply,  is  cut  into  sections  three  or 
four  feet  long  and  the  full  width  of  the 
material.  It  is  a full  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in  thickness  and  quite  beyond  the  cut- 
ting powers  of  an  ordinary  hand-oper- 
ated blade.  But  a vnse  little  tailor  with 
an  electrically  operated  cutting-knife 
makes  no  more  work  of  it  than  a house- 
wife snipping  a bit  of  muslin  with  her 
scissors.  And  in  the  case  of  shirt-cutting 
this  same  wheel-knife  cuts  all  the  pat- 
terns. Coats  and  breeches  must  be  more 
exact,  however.  And  so  it  is  that  the 
uniform  “lay,”  cut  into  four-foot  sec- 
dons  for  convenience  in  handling,  is  cut 
into  final  pieces  by  very  sharp  and  ac- 
curate band-saws.  And  in  the  case  of 
such  parts  as  collar-linings,  for  instance, 
where  the  measurement  must  be  ac- 
curate to  the  fraction  of  an  inch  to  insure 
the  fit  and  trigness  of  the  garment,  a 
steel  die  in  a press  does  the  cutting. 
But  the  die  will  take  only  ten  thicknesses 
of  material  and  so  is  a much  slower  proc- 
ess. 

The  single  “lay”  of  perhaps  $10,000 
worth  of  woolen  cloth  cut  into  450  over- 
coats or  1,000  breeches  or  uniform  coats, 
is  carefully  ticketed  and  labeled,  piece 
by  piece,  before  it  goes  to  the  sewing- 
room  for  fabrication  into  the  completed 
garments.  It  is  more  than  important 
that  each  one  of  the  10,000  or  15,000 
pieces  of  the  “lay”  be  accurately  la- 
beled, for  there  are  no  duplicates,  and 
the  loss  of  a single  one  of  those  pieces 
would  mean  the  substitution  of  one  cut 
from  another  roll  of  cloth,  with  the  proba- 
bility^ that  there  would  be  such  a varia- 
tion in  color  as  to  insure  the  garment 


being  thrown  out  by  Uncle  Sana’s  sharp- 
eyed  inspector  at  the  shipping-room. 
And  when  a manufacturer  is  making 
uniforms  at  an  average  price  of  $2.50 
for  a uniform  consisting  of  a pair  of 
breeches  and  a coat,  and  $2.00  for  an 
overcoat,  the  cloth  bei^  furnished  him, 
of  course,  he  cannot  afford  a large  pro- 
portion of  rejections. 

From  the  cutting-room  iif  the  sewing- 
room — a clean  and  chee^  place,  filled 
with  hundreds  of  machines  and  their 
operators,  and  coats  and  breeches  and 
overcoats  going  together  as  quickly  and 
as  quietly  as  we  have  seen  little  automo- 
biles* going  together  at  a great  plant  in 
Detroit.  This  operator  has  the  right 
sleeve,  the  next  the  left.  Here  is  the 
front  of  the  coat  and  here  the  back  and 
here  the  collar,  and  over  there,  being 
quickly  stamped  out  in  a steam-heated 
pressing-machine  so  as  to  give  them  the  , 
exact  size  and  conformation,  the  pockets. 
And  finally  the  garment  is  being  assem- 
bled, ticketed  as  to  size,  and  hurried  to 
the  steam-tables  for  pressing.  A good 
job,  this.  If  you  are  a woman  you  will 
notice  that  it  is  much  seamed  and 
strengthened.  Uncle  Sam  is  not  only 
giving  your  boy  a well-fitting  coat,  but 
a well-made  one  as  well.  Modem  manu- 
facturing efficiency  makes  for  quality  as 
well  as  for  speed. 

This  puts  a new  thought  into  our 
minds.  How  quickly  can  a uniform  be 
turned  out  in  this  place?  They  are 
turned  out  in  large  quantities  in  two 
weeks’  time. 

“ In  this  factory  loft  in  one  day,’’  Joe 
tells  you,  “we  have,  from  the  piece- 
goods  cut  and  finished,  200  overcoats, 
2,500  pairs  of  cotton  breeches  for  the 
Army,  1,500  pairs  of  duck  trousers  for 
the  Navy,  and — ^for  good  measure — 
thrown  in  150  horse-blankets  for  the 
Ordnance  Department. 'i. 

From  the  factory  to  the  nearest  depot 
or  sub-depot  of  the  Quartermaster’s  De- 
partment. We  are  upon  Government 
property  again.  The  men  who  direct 
are  in  khaki,  and  the  chief  man  of  the 
depot  that  we  visit — the  man  with  the 
major’s  gold  leaf  upon  his  shoulder — 
was  until  the  other  day  a practical,  hard- 
headed  merchant  in  charge  of  a business 
which  had  gained  a national  reputation. 
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The  business  can  go  to  pot  now  for  all 
he  cares.  He  is_ working  for  Uncle  Sam. 
When  this  job  is  over  he  will  get  after 
his  business  once  again,  and  will^  not 
only  build  it  up  once  more,  but  it  wll  be 
bigger  and  broader  because  of  his  war 
service. 

To  the  receiving-room  of  his  sub-depot 
comes  the  Army  clothing  from  the  many 
shops  of  the  great  industrial  community 
that  surround  it — uniforms  and  over- 
coats and  shirts  and  shoes  and  leggings 
and  slickers.  There  is  a single  factory 
in  the  East  which  through  national  ad- 
vertising made  a tremendous  success  of 
its  rubberized  raincoat,  and  when, we 
went  to  war  it  cheerfully  offered  the 
Government  its  successful  secret  formu- 
lae, not  only  that  specifications  might  be 
drawn  up  to  which  it  should  comply, 
but  that  might  be  given  its  competitors 
for  orders.  We  are  all  “carrying  on” 
toMther  these  days. 

Expert  packers  take  these  bundles  of 
clothing  and  begin  the  boxing  of  them. 
Crates  by  the  hundreds  and  the  thou- 
sands and  the  tens  of  thousands  are  used, 
and  when  they  are  closed  and  properly 
labeled  they  are  sent  to  waiting  trans- 
ports near  by  or  into  railroad  cars  for 
the  haul  to  camps  or  cantonments  or 
into  storage.  Only  the  effort  is  at  all 
times  to  avoid  storage,  to  so  synchronize 
manufacture  and  use  that  there  will  be 
a stea^  flow  from  the  shop  to  the  sol- 
dier. This  becomes  easier  each  day,  for, 
while  at  the  beginning  it  was  theoret- 
ically easy  to  send  40,000  uniforms  and 
pairs  of  shoes  to  a camp  designed  for 
40,000  men,  in  practice  this  was  impos- 
sible. The  Government  has  worked  out 
tariffs  of  sizes  of  shoes  and  of  clothing 
with  great  exactitude — and  something 
after  tne  fashion  of  the  proportion  of  let- 
ters and  other  characters  in  a font  of 
printer’s  type.  ^ Out  of  a thousand  men 
and  upon  a fair  average,  so  many  will 
wear  tnis  size  of  shoe  and  so  many  that; 
no  this  waist  measure  of  overcoat  and 
410  that.  It  is  all  very  fine  and  very 
scientific,  like  the  tables  of  a,Jife-insur- 
ance  actuary.  But,  unfortunately  for 
the  scientific  plan,  the  men  who  came  to 
their  Uncle  Samuel'in  the  draft  last  year 
refused  to  conform  to  the  table  of  aver- 
ages. For  one  thing,  they  were  bigger 
men  and  for  the  most  part  better  phys- 


ically than  those  who  came  to  the  re- 
cruiting-stations in  times  of  peace.  And 
how  could  shoe  tariffs  hold  good  at 
Camp  Custer,  near  Battle  Creek,  Michi- 
gan, when  one  man  demanded 
shoes  and  the  Government  imagination 
has  never  gone  beyond  13^^?  If  you  do 
not  believe  that  the  men  of  the  upper 
Michigan  peninsula  have  substantial  un- 
derpinnings, ask  the  Quartermaster- 
General’s  office  of  the  War  Department. 

It  knows  that  where  the  tariff  for 
40,000  men  would  call  for  40,000  pairs 
of  shc^s,  it  must,  as  a matter  of  practical 
experience,  send  at  least  60  per  cent, 
additional.  In  some  cases,  such  as 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  other 
States  where  the  conscripted  men  have 
come  in  from  mine  or  farm  or  lumber- 
camp,  it  will  run  at  least  100  per  cent, 
over.^  The  same  is  true  of  the  first  orders 
of  uniforms  and  other  forms  of  clothing. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  in  the  case 
of  reorders  from  the  camps,  which 
are  made  according  to  sizes,  and  kept 
within  a fairly  close  percentage  of  actual 
needs. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  matter  of 
shoes,  consider  the  fact  that  they  con- 
stitute what  is,  in  many  ways,  the  most 
important  factor  of  the  clothing  of  a 
soldier.  An  army  poorly  shod  cannot 
fare  very  well  or  for  a very  long  period 
of  time.  To  Sir  John  Burgoyne’s  ques- 
tion addressed  to  Wellington — v^ich 
was  the  first  requirement  of  a soldier? — 
the  duke  replied,  “A  pair  of  boots;  the 
second,  a pair  of  boots  for  a change; 
the  third,  a pair  of  soles  for  repairs.” 
Within  recent  years  our  Uncle  Samud 
has  given  a most  careful  attention  to  the 
problem  of  footwear  for  his  boys,  with 
the  direct  result  that  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  a board  of  officers  of 
the  Medical  Department  adopted  the 
tan  Bliicher,  designed  by  Col.  W.  L. 
Munson.  This  has  become  the  standard 
shoe  of  the  Army.  That  it  is  a good 
shoe,  both  officers  and  enlisted  men 
testify.  A single  instance  will  show  the 
care  that  has  been  taken  in  its  design. 
It  would  be  cheaper  and  easier  to  manu- 
facture the  Bliicher  in  what  is  known  as 
the  full-quarter  design,  generally  used 
for  the  commercial  trade.  But  a great 
many  men  have  a small  bone  at  the  side 
of  the  instep  which  rubs  against  the 
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seam  of  the  conventional  full-ouarter 
Blucher  design,  with  the  result  tnat  an 
economical  and  efficient  shoe  may  be- 
come, under  steady  wear,  a very  un- 
comfortable one.  So  the  Government  in- 
sists upon  the  better  design,  even  though 
its  shoe  deliveries  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  up  to  Janua^  loth  amounted 
to  over  10,600,000  pairs,  and  its  plans 
for  the  present  year  contemplate  the 
delivery  of  another  10,000,000  pairs. 
Nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty  fac- 
tories are  turning  out  these  shoes,  at 
an  average  cost  of  between  $4.60  and 
$4.90  a pair.  And  if  the  entire  20,000,- 
000  pairs  under  the  present  contracts 
were  placed  end  to  end,  heel  to  toe,  they 
would  reach  from  San  Francisco  to  Aus- 
tralia— a distance  of  about  6,500  miles. 

How  long  do  these  shoes  last?  is  a 
natural  question. 

In  times  of  peace  three  pairs  should 
last  a soldier  a full  year.  In  times  of 
war — ^well,  Pershing  knows,  and  so  do 
the  French  and  English  military  au- 
thorities. But  none  of  them  are  telling. 
But  they  are  attaining  something  dan- 
gerously near  perfection  in  setting  up 
portable  shoe-repairing  shops  at  the 
front  and  there  prolonging  the  life  of  the 
footwear  of  the  army.  It  is  shoe  surgery 
of  the  highest  class. 

By  the  time  this  article  is  published 
the  use  of  wooden  cases  at  this  sub- 
depot of  the  Quartermaster’s  Depart- 
ment, which  we  have  just  visited,  will 
practically  be  at  an  end.  The  smart 
merchant  major  in  charge  has  been 
worried  by  the  uprising  cost  of  box- 
lumber  and  the  steadily  decreasing  qual- 
ity of  the  wood.  A standard  box  for  the 
shipment  of  horse-blankets  costs  $2.35 
and  is  thrown  away  for  firewood  when 
it  is  unpacked.  But  burlap  and  staples 
for  the  same  sized  shipment  costs  only 
about  one-tenth  that  sum,  and  Pershing 
can  and  does  use  the  burlap  for  making 
sand-bags.  So  the  major  has  devised 
baling-machines — fabricated  by  a smart 
manufacturer  from  various  parts  of  bal- 
ing-machines which  he  builds  for  other 
purposes — and  fifty  of  these  are  going 
into  this  sub-depot.  They  will  pack  as 


efficiently  as  in  wooden  boxes  and  at 
far  less  cost.  And  the  simple  device  of 
dyeing  the  burlap  various  colors  or 
designs  renders  it  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment authorities  to  detect  the  con- 
tents of  a bale  of  clothing  from  a distant 
or  cursory  glance. 

The  baling-press  is  worked  by  hand, 
by  the  simple  but  efficient  pressure  of  a 
lever.  Enough  pressure  is  exerted  to 
insure  a compact  and  easily  handled 
package,  but  not  so  much  as^  to  permit 
the  shape  of  the  garments  being  spoiled 
or  their  buttons  broken.  And  fifty  bal- 
ing-presses can  pack  a great  number  of 
shoes  and  garments  in  the  course  of  a 
working  day;  can  stand  at  the  gate- 
ways of  Uncle  Sam’s  depot  and  quite 
easily  stow  away  the  steady  flow  of  sup- 
plies that  come  to  them. 

The  huge  enlarged  fabric  of  the  War 
Department  to-day  spells  work — ^work 
upon  a huge  scale.  It  is  the  index  of  a 
whole  nation  at  work,  bending  itself  to 
a tremendous  task.  As  a nation  we  have 
lost  our  drones.  We  have  not  only  be- 
gun to  preach  thrift  and  economy  and 
endeavor,  but  we  have  begun  to  do  those 
very  things,  and  rather  like  the  novel 
experience.  Uncle  Sam,  with  all  his 
millions  of  workers  and  fighters  hard  at 
it,  is  a tremendous  inspiration  to  the 
rest  of  his  folk.  We  have  passed  the 
piffle  stage  of  the  war;  we  are  beginning 
to  pass  its  more  purely  sentiments 
stages  as  well.  It  is  getting  to  be  a 
business  proposition  — pretty  serious 
business,  to  be  sure,  but  business,  never- 
theless. We  are  gaining  sanity  in  our 
war,  which  is  all  the  more  to  our  credit. 
The  incompetents  who  rushed  madly 
down  to  Washington  at  the  beginning  of 
our  part  in  the  conflict  are  now  gradu- 
ally Deing  weeded  out;  functions  hastily 
and  sometimes  wrongly  organized  under 
the  pressure  of  a great  crisis  are  being 
reorganized  and  concentrated  in  their 
endeavors.  There  is  a needed  and  grow- 
ing spirit  of  co-operation  between  the 
various  departments.  We  are  progress- 
ing in  our  crusade  for  establishing  the 
democracy  of  the  world. 
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There  was  once  an  essayist  who 
wished  to  write  of  the  megalo- 
maniacal  moods  of  the  closing  days 
of  the  year  lately  past,  and  he  thought 
he  could  not  do  better  than  begin  with 
^the  well-worn  ejaculation,  “A  mad 
world,  my  masters!”  He  meant  to  add, 
“As  the  first  Grave-digger  says,”  or  the 
melancholy  Jacques,  or  Falstw,  or  Dog- 
berry, or  the  Third  Citizen;  and  in  de- 
termining which  of  these  characters  had 
first  used  the  phrase  he  deemed  it  well 
to  look  the  fact  up  in  “Hamlet,”  and 
“As  You  Like  It,”  and  in  some  of  the 
“Henrys,”  and  “Julius  Caesar,”  follow- 
ing one  with  another  till  the  true  origin 
of  it  appeared.  To  his  surprise  and 
grief,  he  failed  of  it  in  each  of  those 
plays,  and,  so  far  as  the  concordances 
at  hand  availed,  in  all  Shakespeare.  The 
question  then  remained.  What  character 
and  what  author  had  used  the  phrase  at 
first?  Naturally  he  confided  his  anxiety 
to  Familiar  Quotations,  but  Familiar 
Quotations  promptly  betrayed  his  hope; 
It  would  have  none  of  him  or  his  trouble. 
He  next  turned  to  several  persons  versed 
in  polite  literature  among  his  acc^uaint- 
ance  and  they  all  referred  him  with  his 
phrase  back  to  Familiar  Quotations, 
catechizing  him  as  to  the  root-words  he 
should  have  looked  it  up  under.  Had 
he  tried  Mad?  Had  he  tried  World? 
Had  he  tried  Masters?  They  were  too 
civil  to  show  that  they  doubted  his  an- 
swers, but  they  left  him  to  his  fate. 

Our  readers  will  all  come  to  his  rescue 
now,  but  pending  the  onrush  of  their 
help  we  will  confess  for  the  essayist  that 
he  had  determined  to  do  without  the 
phrase;  to  get  on  without  its  witness  to 
the  perfectly  obvious  condition  of  an 
epoch  abandoned  to  its  folie  des  gran- 
deurs. Never  since  this  mad  world  began 
does  it  seem  to  have  been  so  lost  in  that 
form  of  insanity.  There  was  once  a poor 
little  yfi|ir,  a few  centuries  past,  which 
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got  itself  called  Annus  Mirabilis,  be- 
cause the  Fire  of  London,  and  the  Great 
Plague,  and  the  English  defeat  of  the 
Dutch,  or  the  reverse,  occurred  in  it;  but 
this  and  every  other  twelvemonth  of 
this  distracted  globe  must  hide  its  dimin- 
ished head  before  the  year  last  elapsed 
for  the  count  of  its  battles,  murders,  and 
sudden  deaths,  its  flourish  of  bloody 
treasons,  its  ravage  by  fire,  and  its 
divers  moral  and  physical  frenzies.  At 
every  point  the_  history  of  the  last 
twelvemonth  bristles  with  prodigy. 
There  have  been  many  conflagrations  in 
the  experience  of  the  world;  every 
famous  city  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
stroyed by  fire;  but  Halifax  has  added 
a calamity  of  dramatic  dreadfulness  in 
variety  and  immensity  without  recorded 
parallel.  None  other  began  with  the 
clash  of  death-laden  ships  and  ruined  on 
through  flame  and  flood  into  a blizzard 
as  of  a returning  Glacial  Epoch,  with  the 
destruction  of  ^ousands  and  thousands 
of  human  beings.  It  is  not  long  in  the 
count  of  catastrophes  since  Messina  was 
the  scene  of  a colossal  calamity,  but  the 
Messina  earthquake  was  apparently  not 
of  the  measure  of  that  wnich  engulfed 
the  whole  population  of  Guatemala 
within  our  terrible  date.  No  definite 
facts  or  figures  have  yet  made  them- 
selves known,  and  whether  these  are  of 
a parity  with  those  of  the  famous  great 
Lisbon  earthquake  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
declare.  Still  less  can  we  acclaim  them 
of  equal  horror  with  the  details  of  the 
Vesuvian  convulsion  which  buried  Pom- 
eii  and  Herculaneum  under  a rain  of 
urning  ashes  and  an  inundation  of 
molten  lava.  But  it  seems  the  nature  of 
such  tragedies  to  accumulate  their  hor- 
rors through  increasing  knowledge  of 
them,  and  for  all  we  yet  know  of  the 
earthquake  at  Guatemala  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  city  has  been  totally 
destroyed. 
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The  blizzard  at  Halifax  was  not  quite 
within  our  Wonder  Year,  but  blizzard 
after  blizzard  has  since  swept  our  con- 
tinent with  frantic  fury  such  as  no  doting 
century  of  the  past  remembers.  The  icy 
temperatures  of  other  winters  may 
match  themselves  against  the  intem- 
peratures of  the*  actual  season,  but  they 
did  not  follow  one  another  in  such  swift 
succession  as  has  sometimes  left  the 
Weather  Bureau  breathless  to  prophesy 
further  evil.  Our  inclemencies  may 
boast  their  grip  of  this  “whole  boundless 
eminent,”  and  they  may  even  brag  of 
involving  both  the  hemispheres  in  their 
visitation;  for  anything  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  they_  may  indeed  have 
wreaked  their  malice  on  the  farthest 
Mars  and  pinched  the  corona  of  the  sun 
itself. 

This  would  have  been  in  keeping  with 
the  atrocities  of  our  time  in  a war  of  an 
immensity  unknown  to  the  annals  of 
Christian  civility  and  piety.  There  have 
been  Asian  conquests  and  incursions 
which  history  vaguely  recalls,  but  noth- 
ing that  it  distinctly  remembers  of  Tam- 
erlane, of  Genghis  Khan,  of  Attila,  of 
Alaric,  of  Goth  or  Vandal,  can  match 
the  misdeeds  of  our  contemporary  Huns. 
There  have  been  savage  ideals  of  force 
realized  by  barbarians  and  pagans,  but 
none  more  demoniacal  than  those  which 
the  most  scientifically  disciplined  people 
of  our  day  have  made  their  principle  and 
practice.  If  we  cannot  claim  for  our 
Wonder  Year  any  atrocities  more  signal 
than  the  Germans  have  committed  from 
the  beginning  of  their  war  against  hu- 
manity, if  we  cannot  recall  for  it  any 
such  supreme  misdeed  as  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania,  we  can  sum  up  from  the 
destruction  of  hospital-ships  in  1917  a 
crime  collectively  more  abominable  than 
even  that  atrocity,  which  must  remain 
sole  in  the  annals  of  iniquity;  but  if  we 
cannot  claim  for  our  Wonder  Year  an 
evil  predominance  through  any  single 
misdeed,  it  may  boast  an  unequaled 
range  in  its  phenomena  of  every  sort. 
Some  of  these  we  have  suggested  al- 
ready, but  the  political  disintegration  of 
Russia  looms  large  among  the  greatest. 
A Revolution  which  began  with  the 
downfall  of  imperialism  and  eventuated 
in  divers  convulsive  struggles^  for  na- 
tional reh^litation.  at  this  writing  still 
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trembles  between  treachery  to  France 
and  England  and  suspicion  of  Germany. 
Nothing  is  yet  decided,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  vast  disjointed  Re- 
public, the  remnant  of  the  original 
Autocracy,  may  resume  the  role  of 
enemy  to  the  arch-foe  of  the  human  race. 
Neither  Russia  nor  Germany  seems 
capable  of  reciprocal  good  faith,  but  in 
the  bouffe  tragedy  Russia  has  at  least 
our  good  wishes  in  her  longing  for  peace, 
and  our  pity  for  her  unavailing  miseries. 
What  stupefies  the  witness  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  events  which  have  led  to  the 
situation — the  invasions  and  counter- 
invasions, the  battles  which  have  not 
rested  with  the  slaughter  of  the  com- 
batants, but  have  continued  in  the 
murder  of  prisoners.  The  stories  of  this 
might  be  too  much  even  for  the  gorge  of 
those  hungry  to  believe  any  frightfulness 
of  the  Germans,  if  worse  were  not  con- 
vincingly told  of  the  Turks  whom  the 
Germans  have  abetted  in  the  massacre 
of  the  whole  Armenian  nation. 

Because  nothing  seems  too  abomin- 
able to  believe  of  the  Germans,  if  only  it 
is  bad  enough,  we  may  suppose  that  in 
our  Wonder  Year  they  really  captured 
full  a hundred  thousand  Italians,  rising 
in  number  from  a first  count  of  twenty 
thousand,  as  the  victims  of  the  unimag- 
inable mischance  of  Halifax  increased  on 
closer  inquiry  from  appalling  hundreds 
to  yet  more  appalling  thousands  until 
the  collision  of  the  munitions-ships,  and 
the  conflagration  of  the  town,  and  the 
blizzard  that  lashed  the  flames  into 
wilder  fury  had  each  taken  its  toll 

Nature  has  not  dealt  more  cruelly 
with  man  through  the  wrath  of  elements 
than  man  has  dealt  with  himself  through 
the  perversion  of  his  instinct  of  good  in 
that  portion  of  the  human  race  which 
has  proclaimed  that  right  is  might  and 
that  tyranny  is  its  own  excuse  for  being. 
Yet  human  nature  has  measurably  re- 
trieved itself  by  the  abhorrence  of  this 
infernal  doctrine  which  other  peoples 
have  expressed.  The  self-evident  truth 
that  governments  were  instituted  for  the 
happiness  of  the  governed  and  were 
meant  to  embody  their  will  has  never 
been  more  superbly  asserted  since  Mon- 
tesouieu  first  imagined  it  and  Jefferson 
declared  it  than  it  nas  been  in  the  course 
of  our  Wonder  Year.  The  brutal  inso- 
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lence  of  the  Germans  has  been  surpa^d 
by  the  signal  frankness  of  the  English, 
French,  and  American  statesmen,  who 
have  voiced  anew  the  belief  that  all  men 
are  born  free  with  inalienable  rights  to 
life,  liberpr,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
In  all  history  there  has  been  nothing 
braver  than  the  recantation  of  the  Eng- 
lish faith  in  aristocracy  and  their  profes- 
sion of  democracy  in  terms  worthy  of  the 
inspiration  of  Lincoln.  The  spectacle  of 
the  reunion  of  England  and  America  is 
an  event  of  moral  greatness  surpassing 
the  measure  of  any  natural  catastrophe 
or  material  event  of  the  Wonder  Year. 
It  transcends  in  visionary  grandeur  any 
other  fact  of  the  time  except  the  swift 
mobilization  of  our  people,  hitherto  the 
peacefulest  in  the  world,  and  its  dedica- 
tion to  arms  in  absolute  self-devotion  at 
the  appeal  of  statesmanship  reluctant 
from  every  motive  except  the  good  of 
humanity.  The  patriotism  which  shrank 
from  the  dictates  of  national  pride  and 
ignored  the  repeated  affronts  to  the 
national  honor  had  gathered  through 
its  very  patience  power  upon  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  until  far  less 
than  its  nobly  spoken  demand  for  action 
was  needed.  An  army  rose  like  an  ex- 
halation and  hastened  to  embattle  itself 
as  if  at  the  bidding  of  mamc;  yet  it  was 
the  effect  of  a silent  growth  in  the  spirit 
of  the  nation,  a movement  apparently 
involuntary  but  of  an  origin  as  deeply 
seated  as  life  itself.  In  the  retrospect  it 
can  be  seen  how  all  things  tended  to  it, 
and  though  it  could  not  have  come 
without  the  word  that  invoked  it,  the 
word  was  of  the  same  impulse  as  the 
resTOnse  to  it. 

Great  things  have  the  habit  of  unex- 

fected  happening.  The  boldest  of  the 
’rophets  would  not  have  had  the  courage 
to  prophesy  the  abolition  of  slavery 
within  a century  of  the  causes  which  had 
doomed  it,  and  the  enfranchisement  of 
woman  was  as  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
apocalyptic  vision,  yet  the  event  which 
liberated  a whole  sex  from  its  im- 
memorial subjection,  and  made  the  sis- 
ters of  men  e^ual  to  their  brothers  in  the 
human  family — ^which  indeed  finally 
constituted  that  family  human,  while  it 
still  seemed  indefinitely  remote,  was 
haunting  the  nearest  future.  History 
may  be  of  another  conclusion,  but  those 
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who  have  lived  to  witness  this  event 
must  believe  that  it  will  hereafter  appear 
one  of  the  most  significant  of  its  great 
time.  Those  who  fear  the  worst  from 
the  dark  chances  of  the  war  still  raging 
can  take  courage  from  such  a consumma- 
tion for  civilization  against  the  barbar- 
ism which  harnesses  women  with  dogs  in 
the  German  cities  and  primally  values 
them  as  the  mothers  of  murderers  bom 
into  the  world  to  sink  peaceful  ships  at 
sea  and  to  shower  bombs  on  unarmed 
towns  as  acts  of  lawful  hostility. 

^ The  instant  realization  of  State  So- 
cialism in  our  polity  is  something  that 
would  not  have  less  than  astounded  the 
nation  in  any  other  year,  but  in  our 
Annus  Mirabilis  it  has 

— overcome  us  like  a summer's  cloud 
Without  our  special  wonder, 

and  without  apparent  opposition  from 
either  labor  or  capital.  It  is  as  if  it  were 
as  entirely  the  course  of  nature  that  the 
nation  should  collectively  control  and 
market  its  fuel  and  food  as  that  it  should 
produce  them.  There  has  been  scarcely 
a murmur  from  the  most  capitalistically 
minded  of  our  journals,  and  whatever  is 
left  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Manchester 
school  has  been  as  silent  on  the  lips  of 
its  surviving  disciples  as  the  ideal  of 
woman's  dedication  to  the  offices  of 
home  and  mother  has  been  on  the 
tongues  of  the  anti-suffragists  since  the 
enfranchisement  of  our  female  citizens. 
If  letters  have  been  mostly  hushed 
amidst  the  clash  of  arms  that  is  of  pro- 
verbial effect;  and  the  faith  of  democ- 
racy in  itself  and  in  the  future  which  it 
claims  has  been  worded  with  not  less 
impressiveness.  The  priority  of  the  old- 
est democracy  in  this  faith  implicated 
the  superiority  of  its  utterances,  which 
has  been  welcomed  with  recognition  gen- 
erous and  grateful  beyond  imagining 
from  sources  where  we  have  been  used 
to  drink  the  bitter  but  wholesome  waters 
of  criticism. 

It  is  hard  to  choose  whether  the 
greater  prodigies  have  been  among  the 
natural  phenomena  of  the  year  or  among 
its  human  events.  The  world-wide  cold 
may  be  paralleled  from  the  memory 
of  living  men  and  the  history  of  the 
past,  and  the  like  of  our  Utopian  polity 
m the  state  assumption  of  the  railroads 
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has  Ion|;  been  known  to  Australasian 
dvilization  as  well  as  to  the  Kultur  of 
Germany,  where  ever  since  the  war  be- 
gan food  and  fuel  control  has  been 
practised.  But  the  spectacle  of  an  army 
mobilizing  from  the  conditions  of  peace 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  military  necessity  is  certainly 
a marvel  passing  the  physical  marvels  of 
the  time,  while  above  this  and  every 
other  human  event  the  restoration  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  hold  of  Christendom 
will  remain  an  event  incomparably 
great,  beautiful,  and  precious.  No  touch 
of  the  universal  insanity,  of  the  infernal 
megalomania  and  its  lust  of  conquest, 
no  symptom  of  the  folie  des  grandeurs 
which  has  afflicted  a whole  race  and 
infected  its  confederates  and  accom- 
plices, is  sensible  in  this  glorious  fact 
and  no  human  error  which  may  follow 
can  annul  our  belief  that  in  it  heaven 
has  stooped  to  earth  in  fulfilment  of  its 
promise  of  good  will  to  nien.  If  the 
English  had  won  no  other  victory  in  the 
war  they  might  justly  claim  unequaled 
glory  in  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  Before 
an  event  of  such  unapproachable  signifi- 
cance as  the  downfall  of  the  Turkish 
power,  with  its  long  history  of  abomina- 
tion at  Jerusalem,  every  other  marvel  of 
the  Wonder  Year  must  measurably 
shrink.  This  victory  has  not  only  re- 
stored the  Holy  Sepulcher  and  the  Hal- 
lowed Manger  to  the  keeping  of  those 
who  bless  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Man; 
but  the  overthrow  of  Turkish  misrule 
and  the  deliverance  of  its  prey  from 
worse  than  German  oppression  is  not 
less  dear  to  those  who  feel  themselves 
bound  with  all  the  captives  of  wrong.  If 
it  were  only  for  the  splendor  of  the  his- 
torical spectacle  the  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem would  have  an  unequaled  claim  upon 
every  age  through  the  imagination  of 
the  time  which  has  witnessed  it,  and  we 
may  trust  the  firm  British  soul  that  this 
consecrated  victory  shall  have  no  re- 
versal. This  side  the  entry  of  the  Allies 
with  their  friends  and  comrades  of  the 
whole  earth  into  the  stronghold  of  hate 
and  wrong  at  Berlin,  the  entry  of  the 
English  into  Jerusalem  must  remain  the 
most  sublime  fact  of  the  war.  In  this 
an  eighth  crusade  has  repaired  the  fail- 


ure of  the  seven  before  and  has  requited 
Christendom  for  the  ruth  and  wrong 
of  the  past.  Once  more,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  first  Crusade  forced 
the  most  abominable  of  conquerors 
to  loosen  their  hold  upon  the  sacred 
places  which  they  had  forbidden  Chris- 
tian^ Pilgrims  even  to  approach,  a 
Christian  power  has  been  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  their  tyraniw,  not  now,  if  we 
may  trust  the  New  English  democracy 
and  the  Old  English  humanity,  for  a few 
score  years,  but  for  all  the  years  to  come. 

But  we  must  not  pitch  the  pipe  too 
high  for  the  joy  of  the  victors  who  seem 
indeed  to  have  taken  their  achievement 
with  no  swelling  sense  of  its  mystical 
significance,  but  have  treated  it  as  an 
everyday  affair  in  the  leadership  of 
General  Allenby.  He  entered  the  capt- 
ured city  with  no  blare  of  trumpets  or 
trample  of  war-like  steeds,  but  came 
walking  quietly  up  the  street  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  and  possibly  he  came  think- 
ing that  it  was  not  more  a triumph  than 
an  atonement  for  the  error  of  his  country 
in  a half-forgotten  war  which  she  fought 
to  keep  the  same  miscreants  in  Constan- 
tinople whom  he  had  now  driven  from 
their  secular  oppression  in  Jerusalem. 
Possibly  he  came  imagining  that  the 
mighty  mother  of  our  ^glo-baxon  race, 
who  has  so  often  done  ill  when  she  meant 
well,  had  foredoomed  at  Sebastopol  her 
children’s  sorrow  and  shame  at  Gallipoli, 
but  was  now  permitted  in  the  mercy  of 
the  divine  justice,  measurably  to  repair 
the  wrong  of  the  war  waged  sixty-five 
years  ago  in  behalf  of  the  Balance  of 
Power,  that  figment  of  diplomatic  stu- 
pidity and  jealousy  which  hindered  the 
Christians  from  coming  into  their  own 
in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  first  great 
Christian  state.  Possibly  he  came  think- 
ing that  if  England  had  then  suffered 
the  Russians  to  re-christianize  Byzan- 
tium even  after  the  fashion  of  their  su- 
perstition, she  would  not  have  confirmed 
the  Antichrist  of  the  Moslems  and  the 
Germans  in  his  reign  there,  and  was 
humbly  feeling  that  his  men  and  he  had 
only  done,  after  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury, what  could  yet  be  done  to  keep 
that  monstrous  mistake  from  being  fatal 
to  civilization. 
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Russia  has  been  for  months  the 
w6rld’s  great  object-lesson — not 
‘ so  much  for  information  as 
way  of  revelation.  Such  a spectacle  of 
sudden  and  spontaneous  self-discovery 
of  a whole  people  or,  rather,  of  its  un- 
covering, has  never  before  been  pre- 
sented. 

A little  more  than  a year  ago  we  saw 
this  immense  people,  occupying  one- 
sixth  of  the  eartn’s  land  surface,  energet- 
ically engaged  in  the  greatest  of  Euro- 
pean wars,  one  in  whi^,  considering  its 
origin,  the  Slavic  race  seems  primarily 
concerned.  Thus  it  had  at  first  seemed  a 
Holy  War — and  any  conflict  had  to  seem 
worthy  of  this  designation  before^  it 
could  invite  the  zeal  of  a people  which 
is  instinctively  more  averse  to  bloodshed 
than  any  other. 

But  this  armed  people  was  moving 
under  the  masque  of  an  absolute  au- 
tocracy which  contradicted,  if,  indeed, 
after  two  and  a half  years  of  warfare  it 
had  not  utterly  shattered,  the  simple 
puipose  of  the  common  soldiery.  Poor 
Serbia  and  the  whole  matter  of  race 
sympathy  seemed  to  have  faded  from 
view  in  the  ambitious  war  aims  of  the 
Russian  Government,  already  interpene- 
trated by  German  influence  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  seemed  almost  ready  to  bar- 
gain for  a separate  peace  with  the  enemy. 

Then,  as  from  a sudden  upheaval  of 
the  earth’s  surface  by  pent-up  seismic 
forces,  and  with  no  logical  preamble, 
came  the  revolution,  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  Czar’s  abdication  and  the 
establishment  of  a provisional  govern- 
ment. The  people — always  the  greatest 
of  ethnical  romances  to  the  imagination 
of  profound  historical  interpreters — 
stood  uncovered,  with  only  some  faint, 
clinging  vestiges  of  its  former  national 
investiture — as  penumbral,  as  those  the 
psychic  researcher  concedes  temporarily 
to  discamate  spirits. 
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For  a time  the  Duma  seemed  to  retain 
the  semblance  of  substantiality,  at  least 
as  the  background  against  which  were 
limned — first,  the  robust  personality  of 
MiliukofF,  and  then  the  more  shadowy, 
but  overshadowing,  presence  of  Keren- 
sky. Meanwhile,  too,  the  army  occupied 
its  former  position  on  its  various  fronts, 
with  at  least  one  RomanoflF  prominent 
in  its  leadership.  The  most  radical  of 
revolutions  had  been  accomplished,  at 
least  on  its  negative  or  destructive  side, 
though  it  was  not  immediately  apparent 
how,  or  by  what  agencies;  Russia,  as  a 
nationality,  had  actually  disappeared; 
yet  there  she  seemed  still  to  stand,  as  if 
by  the  illusive  refraction  of  a mirage. 

Gradually,  but  as  inevitably  as  in  the 
case_  of  a mirage,  every  one  of  these 
vestiges  of  familiar  authority,  political 
arid  military,  vanished. 

In  common  parlance,  the  state  of 
things  then  disclosed  is  called  **  chaos,” 
meaning  absolute  disorder.  In  cosmol- 
ogy, from  which  the  terni  is  borrowed,  it 
is  significant  as  the  creative  condition  of 
a cosmos,  as  the  matrix  of  a new  order. 
Philosophic  anarchism  conveys  the  same 
meaning,  with  special  stress,  conform- 
ably to  its  radical  character,  upon  the 
newness  of  the  order.  Philosophically, 
there  can  be  no  chaos,  as  commonly  un- 
derstood— no  moment  unrelated  to  an 
organic  synthesis.  Only  in  human  af- 
fairs, regarded  superficially  and  as  the 
result  of  arbitrary  volitions,  with  direct 
and  short-sighted  aims,  occur  periods  of 
apparently  hopeless  confusion — really 
hopeless,  indeed,  in  any  visible  prospect. 

Sophisticated  man,  the  man  of  prog- 
ress, is  forever  being  imprisoned  by  his 
projects,  entangled  by  nis  notions  and 
conceits,  and  thus,  often  Jn  his  career, 
confronted  by  an  impasse.  The  more 
rigid  his  calculations,  the  more  confined 
his  scope^  of  vision  and  the^  harder  the 
knot  of  his  entanglement.  His  only  hope 
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lies  in  the  happy  chance  of  his  being 
caught  W his  own  soul,  and  so  emanci- 
pated. l^us  the  peoples  of  Europe  and 
America  most  advanced  in  education  in 
the  very  onrush  and  momentum  of  their 
scientific  and^  mechanical  progress  gen- 
erate congestions  that  block  their  path- 
way and  from  which  they  are  relieved 
slowly  and  as  if  by  miracle.  Because  of 
the  intricate  complexity  of  their  civiliza- 
tion they  are  peculiarly  subject  to  reac- 
tionary fluctuations  that  baffle  all  reck- 
oning, and  all  evolutionary  transforma- 
tions of  spiritual  manners  and  disposi- 
tion can  be  registered  only  at  long  inter- 
vals, separating  one  note  from  another 
in  the  great,  unmistakable,  yet  inex- 
plicable harmony  of  growing  human 
sympathy. 

These  peoples,  especially  those  having 
full  initiative  and  participation  in  their 
several  governments  and  presenting  to 
the  world  an  imposing  front  of  national 
solidarity  as  the  result  of  social  organi- 
zation, however  formal  and  veiling  what- 
ever obstinate  problems,  are  really,  and 
not  merely  geographically,  antipodal  to 
the  Russian.  They  have  for  every  work- 
ing method  or  hypothesis  a lomcal 
formulation — notably  in  all  political  ac- 
tivity. The  Russian  people,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  about  85  per  cent, 
peasant  and  90  per  cent,  illiterate,  can- 
not be  said  to  have  had  any  conscious 
method,  or  even  hypothesis,  apart  from 
that  imposed  upon  them  by  arbitrary 
rule  and  an  inflexible  bureaucracy. 

An  immense  population,  increasing  at 
an  exceptional  rate,  and  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  the  peasant  class,  which 
always  and  in  every  country  feels  itself 
in  closest  intimacy  with  mother  earth, 
yet  cut  off  by  the  privileged  landholder 
from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  must  have 
experienced  the  sore  trials  of  orphanage. 
Asides  this  deprivation  of  pride  ii)  his 
labor,  in  every  other  aspect  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the 

Eeasant  was  hampered  and  hemmed  in 
y a ubiquitous  officialism  in  which  the 
majority  had  no  representation  or  pro- 
portionate control. 

A people  thus  situated  could  have  no 
sense  of  nationality  except  as  of  a thin 
but  effectively  confining  shell  which  was 
hot  germane  to  its  organism,  but  built 
about  it  iust  for  that  confinement.  It 
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could,  indeed,  have  no  organization  save 
for  reaction. 

Here  was  a unique  field  for  socialism, 
particularly  for  that  type  of  it  known 
as  the  International,  following  the  doc- 
trines of  Karl  Marx.  We  need  to  realize 
this  unique  situation  in  order  to  fully 
comprehend  the  ascendancy  attained  by 
the  Bolsheviki,  since  their  violent  up- 
rising and  supplementary  revolution 
last  November. 

We  can  easily  understand,  from  a 
casual  reading  of  European  and  Amer- 
ican history,  the  usual  type  of  revolution 
which  is  satisfied  with  the  overthrow  of 
a despotic  government  and  of  the  privi- 
leged orders  immediately  supporting  it. 
Since  the  advent  of  modem  socialism, 
there  have  been,  in  Russia  as  elsewhere, 
many  widely  variant  types  of  revolu- 
tionists, from  the  older-fashioned  advo- 
cate of  the  rights  of  all  men  to  the 
radical  idealists  who  cultivate  revolution 
as  a principle  and  who  would  substitute 
for  orderly  sovereignty  the  chaotic  abso- 
lutism of  the  proletariat. 

This  extreme  type  has  been  ampl^ 
illustrated  in  Russia  by  the  Bolshevilu 
since  that  faction  has  been  in  the  saddle. 
Yet  immediately  after  the  first  revo- 
lution it  was  hardly  apparent  as  any 
considerable  factor  in  the  situation.  We 
recall  that  under  the  old  regime  many  of 
the  most  daring  of  the  revolutionary 
socialists,  condemned  and  sentenced  to 
lifelong  imprisonment  or  exile,  were 
known  as  anarchists,  but  in  the  crisis  of 
1905,  as  in  that  of  1917,  the  hand  of 
these  extremists  was  hardly  visible, 
though  secretly  at  work.  At  the  final 
moment,  when  widespread  street  riots, 
prompted  by  hunger  and  war-weariness, 
were  the  only  conspicuous  signs  of  any- 
thing like  revolution,  it  was  the  refusal 
of  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  the  revolting 
workmen  that  had  most  to  do  with  pre- 
cipitating the  event.  This  fraternization 
ot  soldiers  and  workmen  led  to  their 
more  complete  organization,  which,  with 
that  of  the  peasant  and  the  already 
existing  Duma,  seemed  to  pave  the  way 
for  a Constituent  Assembly  and  the 
establishment  of  an  orderly  government. 

We  know  how  this  promise  was,  at 
least  temporarily,  balked  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki, who  at  this  moment  disclosed 

their  full  strength  and,  favored  by  cir- 
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cumstance,  inaugurated  a second  revo- 
lution with  a purely  anarchistic  pro- 
gram; and  we  also  know  how  far, 
through  the  demoralization  of  the  army 
and  the  establishment  of  a reign  of  dis- 
order, if  not  of  terror,  it  has  accomplished 
its  purpose.  At  this  writing,  while  pro- 
testing against  a separate  peace,  it  has 
been  the  cause  of  such  a peace  in 
Ukraine,  thus  throwing  that  large  and 
fertile  province  into  the  arms  of  Ger- 
many, and  has  proclaimed  the  cessation 
of  war  throughout  Russia.  Before  this 
Study  reaches  the  reader’s  eye,  this  may 
prove  to  be  a proclamation  of  the  futility 
and  ruin  of  tne  Bolshevist  organization 
itself,  whether  for  the  salvation  of  Russia 
or  its  destruction  no  one  can  say;  in 
this  kaleidoscopic  succession  of  illusions 
there  is  no  room  for  prophecy. 

Certainly  no  such  era  of  confusion  and 
uncertainty  would  be  possible,  either  to- 
day or  during  the  last  century,  in  any 
other  country  than  Russia,  where  so 
lar^e  a bodv  of  peasants,  themselves  in- 
articulate but  impulsive  and  waiting 
eagerly  for  emancipation  and  restitution, 
readily  lend  an  ear  to  the  leaders  of  one 
faction  after  another,  each  prolific  of 
promises,  but  swiftly  passing  and  with 
only  a semblance  of  authority.  In  such 
a country  it  was  inevitable  that  a fac- 
tion promising  peace  to  the  war-weary 

[>eople  and  the  army,  the  distribution  of 
and  among  the  peasants,  and  absolute 
sovereignty  to  the  proletariat,  would 
gain  sure  foothold  for  its  season^  of 
power.  Any  other  people  of  equal  im- 
portance would  have  had  a so  developed 
sense  of  nationally  and^  have  been  so 
used  to  the  exercise  of  intelligent  and 
organized  activity  on  its  own  account 
that  it  would  have  quickly  righted 'itself 
after  the  shock  of  revolution  had  passed. 
But  in  Russia  the  only  class  capable  of 
such  activiy  had  been  so  paralyzed  by 
the  revolution  that,  after  a special  show 
of  febrile  effort,  they  were  submerged 
beneath  an  inert  mass  that  had  no  re- 
spect for  order  or  for  government  of  any 
sort. 

The  outside  world  has  no  way  of  deal- 
ing with  this  Bolshevist  scheme,  unless 
it  adopts  the  German  method  for  gaining 
all  possible^  self-advantage  from  the 
anomalous  situation.  We  can  only  try 


to  comprehend  and,  so  far  as  we  can, 
excuse  the  conduct  of  these  extremists 
on  the  ground  of  its  inevitability  in  view 
of  past  and  present  conditions,  mean- 
while, sympathetically  waiting  the  issue. 

The  future  historian  will  recognize  the 
inevitability  of  this  second  revolution 
and  will  give  just  credit  to  the  Bolshe- 
viki  for  an  indispensable  and  substantial 
service  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
old  abuses,  while  deploring  its  failure  of 

f>ositive  and  constructive  achievement  in 
eolation  and  administration. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  Western 
world,  including  the  Central  Powers  of 
Europe,  is  as  to  the  effect  of  this  new 
revolution  in  Russia  upon  the  class- 
consciousness,  especially  of  workr  len,  in 
other  countries. 

The  program  put  forth  by  Lenine  and 
Trotzky,  while  jt  had  its  supreme  oppor- 
tuniy  in  Russia,  was  wholly  the  crea- 
tion of  Karl  Marx,  a German  socialist, 
and  its  formula  was  adopted  by  these 
leaders  with  little  material  modification, 
and,  as  conducted  by  them,  just  in  the 
proportion  that  it  has  succeeded  it  has 
as  an  object  lesson  invited  failure  at 
home  and  diminished  its  power  to  en- 
courage imitation  by  any  other  people. 

Of  the  possibilities  that  may  be  real- 
ized as  results  of  the  present  war  those 
which  concern  the  general^  welfare  of 
humanity  are  of  supreme  importance. 
But  one  implication  of  these,  to  each 
people  the  most  vitally  significant,  is  the 
realization  of  the  ideal  of  social  justice 
and  sympathetic  co-operation  between 
classes.  Fortunately,  through  commu- 
nity of  endurance  and  sacrifice,  this  is 
being  naturally  and  peacefully  accom- 
plished. 

Outside  of  Russia  national  rather  than 
class  consciousness  has  been  intensified 
by  the  war,  with  this  saving  proviso — 
that  also  war  has  created  in  all  democ- 
racies the  sense  of  a new  international- 
ism, more  humanist  than  socialistic.  Tire 
opening  of  the  present  British  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  the  peers  and  peeresses 
sat  without  their  coronets,  was  a more 
impressive  object  lesson  than  aiw  the 
second  Russian  revolution  can  offer  to 
the  world.  It  stands  side  W side  with 
the  recent  noble  manifesto  of  the  British 
workmen. 
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The  Meaness  of  Pinchett 

BY  ALSERJ  PAINE  ' ^ 


IT  ijt  tny  opinion  that  James  Pinrbect  iti  hb^idi  THd  he  chip  into  the  pofjto  help  pay 
early  iiifc  \vKich  m^ans 

It  wflic  r<V  wfitttt^ 

iiUCceed:  ?tv  ttolnfe  it;  \ Tooj^  '^hnv  blm^^  % i ani  ojppoiied  m reading^ 

best^-riiii  o(IVrin)t vert  i;il#  ti^  tHar  eh  poth^ev 

, Why:  I AiH 

■ ■ t'eJI  yri6..;nHe'' ba 

fyoece^a  to-  lie  i ^ebd  for 

follow  it  more  copsisttmtly^  op  more  were*  3$  A Inrtt.  When  1 add  thst  b.r 

favored  by  rirrumstaaoe*  "rhis  13  oW  bit-  vi^as  ya;in;^:^ 
tcrncss.  I am:  kiiowiv  for  my  fairness  Drgivxagi:%vfc;^  yo^ 

and  calm^  di«^pai»ionate  statements-^ The  rest  *>f  -Wer^;,  ■ 6C»  fb  5peak>  sjVy  no 

foiiows  mepe  crert  try  to  matbfcmatie^i coitptrd 

wften  it,  in  sjpou.  ' ib  rime  of  ni^'d  fby^ 

My  fim  rhf  mcnY  of  Piiichett  has  a cheerf ii|  1 ha wl^ y wb;  why 

background.  He  appy^red  in  the  lirtle  buni^h  IdiiV  to  : 

K^l  Students  tliat:  m the  early  vwfcs  of  Thar^j^hy  p/t^rmii;N5&^ 

first  year  used  to  gather  rn  a ctnty  back  todit>f  clop  and  drink  tip t 

not  such  a weary  distahcc  ^ ' . v-  / l ^ 

cam  pu^  to  smoke  and  reJa.v  and 'dis^^  '^^■y^J'yyAx-  y^' 

cuss  the  importam  problems  ,.a  . * 

after  the ' hard  '. applicatl^^^^  , • ' ^ ^ 

sit  ' 

m wash  it  dow  w5th;  Did  ITr^^  ' . 

eiijoy  thiisi:  tbipj^s?  BeKfeve  me>  , he  was  stROKi;  ok  iiEtitKc  imiSEi.F 

■^■  :vat,:r,p:}c;x^\.,?.^;  lilA 


HrigiriFil  fror'i 

QF  F'  CH  iEA^J 


HAVE  ■mdUOTT  NECK  WAS  AT  STAKE 


smiting  Mm  Iiip  and  thigli  and  flibgVng  him 
into  opiijt  ^^sotam  He  tt«  tnov 
hanjk^;  do  it^  <^^piVdtitt6  our  need. 

0^\!e  tobacco-boa'  ivas  empty  I 

pxdpii^xl  tbat  play  ^me  kind  of  & game 
to  fill  ity  and  for  a ruund  of 

hot  tfogs/  on  garner,  and 

I y/mked  at  the  others  ro  intiJiiate’  that  th?v 
;>duld  la^h  him  to  the  mastk:  Hfe 
pnittNS tt^  0f  course.  He.  «^i4  that  it  Wias 
gambling  and  d)at  he  had  been  brougbe  up 
TU  abhor^^ 

Pdr  dnri^  faim  go.  We  rode: 

him  dmvn^  brow^^  him  tili 

he  came  hir  %'m  never  saw  a man  stiifo 
by  dii<f  wbife  the  game  was  .going  pnv^  B^ 
>tiwl  on  im  btsiivv;,  ^^4^4 
tbdtigiii  was  at  nj^ke  Atid  the  babg^ 

mad* 

got  what  little  bt  ^^4  de^’er  by  :i’irty 
clvanct?  played  hVv  hand  psdpe^ 

Hr  didn’*li:  need  fdt 

luck  eyet  heofd  of  PmcKett  had  it.  He. 

svi^pt  taWu%  I paid  for  the  tobaccp  imd 
dirgi^,  fo ysctf^.  Jrm  l^mchVtt  \yhiMped 

wav  ^ ^Jpalt^;^vp«|:^iop' 
sjirfe;;  y pu  will  believe^  nciwy  w 1 

said  ip,  die  A mean 

'marc';  ' 

PmchritV  haye  only  tried  tti  rbiw 


you  what  be^was  like  in  those  early  dayjs 
iafnd  X am  gofog  to  tell  you  now:  his  latest 
chapter,  so  see  how  his  yoUthfu!  pue^ 

pose  holds/ 

Pinchett  has  always  been  Faithful  to  the 
dass~^i  will  say  tbatr  I don^t  know  how  he 
ever  brought  himself  to  the  point  of  paying 
his  way  mtu  the  college  clab>  that  must 
have  b^n  .;a  heart-breaker*  1 know  he  went 
to  bye  just  far  enough  out  of  town  to  bring 
him  into  the;  non-resident  hst^i  W saves 
ba(lf  the  dueiiv^  a that  he  pevervbv  any 
rhaoce’ mi»ses  Saturd;^^^  there  is 

a free  smoker,  with  sortiethin^  to  eat  :ifuT^ 
ward— 4<*  la  vir^  as  1 remarked  once 
before.  Kdiher  does  He  ever  fail  to  be  oo 
band  when  s*>met]iing  is  orJered^  like  cigars 


or  rrfVe’sihmenj^.  i^ipchcttvba^^^  a 

perforitly  Atwiriria  the 

w vdwapppar  i Wlfcri  _ le^d^yhhd  y . else,  h as 
bi?uibt  ahd  it  i$  abc^ 

He  round-t;ibie 

crowd  of  stmtir 

permitred  t»  cem-- 
Slime  our  swhstan  be  is  no  longer 

tmy  use  rb  ^^b  a dacking  nuisanct? 

and  dead  expens^^  spe;dc.  We  ha>r« 
been  sen^re  ^tlv  him  at  times,  diHIy,  j^ir- 
castjic^,  evi^  d but  wit  boot  re- 

siult*  There  came  a day  at  last  when  w*? 


Go  gle 


j'.igfn^l  r:-. 
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planned  to  give  him  a lesson — a positive, 
costly  lesson — something  he  would  remem- 
ber. The  plot,  however,  was  not  followed 
up,  and  we  had  about  abandoned  the  idea 
when  there  arrived  what  seemed  a special 
providence  in  the  way  of  opportunity. 

Some  months  before,  Mannerly,  one  of  the 
best  fellows  in  the  old  class,  died.  Mannerly, 
in  fact,  had  been  too  good  a fellow  for  his 
estate.  Me  had  always  made  money,  but  not 
much  of  it  had  clung  to  his  bank  account,  and 
his  widow  had  found  herself  with  very  little 
beyond  some  expensive  jewelry  which  Man- 
nerly had  acquired  in  prosperous  moments. 
We  did  not  like  the  blank  that  Mannerly’s 
going  had  left  at  our  club  table  and  said  we 
would  do  something  for  his  widow.  Among 
other  things  she  had  a very  handsome  soli- 
taire diamond  ring  to  dispose  of — a ring  that 
had  cost  six  hundred  dollars,  but  woulahave 
to  go  at  a sacrifice  if  sold  in  the  regular  way. 
We  said  we  would  help  her  get  something 
fancy  out  of  the  solitaire — that  a raffle  was 
the  thing. 

The  club  does  not  permit  raffles,  so  we  left 
the  number  list  and  the  tickets  just  down 
the  block  at  the  Earlmore  Motel  where  Man- 
nerly had  been  a good  customer,  and  con- 
ducted delegations  down  there  to  buy  them. 
The  tickets  were  priced  on  a sliding  scale, 
ranging  from  $6^  through  $5.99,  ^5.98 
down  to  the  lowest,  which  was  one  cent. 
You  reached  into  a box  and  drew  out  an 
envelope  containing  a numbered  card  and 
paid  what  the  figure  on  it  called  for.  It  was 
an  attractive  s<^eme  and  would  net  Man- 
nerly’s widow  $1,803.  If  you  don’t  be- 
lieve it,  count  it  for  yourself.  It  will  take 
you  only  about  four  hours,  and  it  will  be  a 
great  satisfaction  to  prove  me  wrong. 

The  plan  was  partly  mine  and  I worked 
hard  for  it.  Almost  every  time  I engineered  a 
crowd  of  fellows  down  to  the  Earlmore  I took 
a chance  or  two  myself  and  managed  to  pick 
out  the  $6  ticket  and  the  $5.98  and  several 
other  sizable  numbers,  about  sixty  dollars’ 
worth  in  all.  Some  of  the  other  boys  did 
about  as  well.  Finally  we  got  hold  of  Pin- 
chett  and  took  him  almost  by  force  to  the 
Earlmore  where  we  explained  the  beauties  of 
our  plan. 

You  never  saw  a man  act  as  he  did.  Me 
said  he  had  never  taken  a chance  in  a lottery 
and  never  would — that  it  was  against  his 
principles — that  he  was  sorry  to  see  us  en- 
gaged in  a conspiracy  that,  whether  it  suc- 
ceeded or  failed,  would  be  a blot  on  Man- 
nerly’s memory.  Never  would  he  be  a party 
to  it.  If  Mrs.  Mannerly  was  really  in  need, 
dire  need,  then  he  might  consider  some  repu- 
table method  of  assistance.  Anyway  it  was 
Hannerly’s  own  fault  that — 

Then  we  sternly  and  firmly  took  him  by 
the  arm  and  marched  him  up  to  the  box  of 
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envelopes  and  the  list,  and  said,  with  set 
teeth,  ‘‘Now  you  take  one  of  those  tickets 
and  pay  for  it,  without  further  comment.” 

Me  did  it  then,  for  he  saw  we  were  deeply 
in  earnest.  The  number  he  drew  was  $1.39, 
and  he  paid  that  pitiful  sum  with  bitter 
words,  almost  with  tears.  Me  didn’t  mind 
spending  money,  he  said,  but  to  throw  it 
away  in  a thimble-rig  game  like  that  was 
a little  too  much. 

The  last  tickets  were  sold  by  Friday  and 
we  arranged  that  the  drawing  was  to  take 
place  at  the  Earlmore  the  next  evening.  It 
was  to  be  conducted  by  the  hotel  manager 
and  two  clerks,  none  of  whom  had  been  per- 
mitted to  buy  a ticket.  No  club  member 
was  even  to  be  present;  the  winner  would  be 
notified  by  telephone.  Thus  did  we  arrange 
it,  in  order  that,  while  all  was  as  fair  as  the 
day,  we  might  still  put  one  over  on  Jim 
Pinchett. 

We  knew  he  would  l)e  on -hand — wild 
horses  could  not  keep  him  away.  Mis  one 
miserable  chance  in  six  hundred  to  get  some- 
thing for  next  to  nothing  would  have  raised 
him  from  his  death-bed.  Early  in  the  eve- 
ning, on  the  way  down  to  the  club,  I said 
to  the  boy  in  the  news-stand  at  the  Earlmore: 

‘‘Tommy,  about  an  hour  from  now,  say 
at  seven-thirty,  call  up  Mr.  Tames  Pinchett 
at  the  College  Club  and  tell  him  that  his 
number,  one-thirty-nine,  has  drawn  the  Man- 
nerly ring.  You  are  not  to  elaborate,  or  tell 
who  you  are.  Simply  say:  ‘Mr.  Pinchett,  I 
am  speaking  from  the  Earlmore.  Your  num- 
ber, one-thirty-nine,  has  drawn  the  Man- 
nerly ring.’  Better  step  outside  to  do  it — 
just  a little  fun  among  ourselves,  you  under- 
stand— and  here’s  a dollar — don’t  forget.” 

I knew  he  wouldn’t,  for  Tommy  is  one  of 
the  brightest. 

Most  of  the  old  crowd  were  already  at  the 
club,  and  had  assembled  at  our  round  table 
in  the  alcove,  Pinchett  among  them.  They 
made  room  for  me  and  we  had  something  in 
the  way  of  refreshments.  Pinchett  for  once 
was  cordially  invited  to  join.  Clarence 
Barnes  even  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

‘‘I  shouldn’t  wonder  at  all,  Jim,”  he  said, 

‘‘if  you  drew  the  Mannerly  ring.  That  num- 
ber of  yours  is  a regular  winner — has  a thir- 
teen in  it  and  adds  up  thirteen — you  can’t 
beat  it.  You  ought  to  order  us  all  a good 
dinner  now’,  on  the  strength  of  it.” 

But  Pinchett  said,  glumly,  ‘‘A  fine  pros- 
pect— one  chance  in  six  hundred,  with  a dou- 
ble thirteen  for  a hoodoo.” 

‘‘Don’t  you  believe  it,  Jim;  thirteens  are 
alw’ays  lucky.”  Barnes  turned  to  the  rest  of 
us.  “I  say,  boys,”  he  added,  ‘‘if  any  one  at 
this  table  gets  the  ring  he  pays  for  a good 
dinner  for  the  gang — is  that  a go.^” 

Everybody  assented — ever^ody  except 
Pinchett,  w^ho  hesitated. 
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dinner  he  gave  us,  with  popping  corks  and 
perfectos,  and  just  about  tne  end  of  it  we 
called  on  him  for  a speech.  He  made  one  in 
which  he  told  us  how  glad  he  was  to  know 
that  we  still  remembered  and  appreciated  the 
little  he  had  tried  to  do  for  us  in  the  old  days; 
how,  after  all,  Hannerly  had  not  done  so 
badly  in  spending  his  money  for  trinkets,  as 
it  had  given  us  a chance  to  do  something  for 
his  widow,  and  how  he  had  been  only  too 
glad  to  do  his  part. 

He  was  about  to  enlarge  on  this  point 
when  a waiter  again  appeared  to  summon 
him  to  the  telephone.  We  were  thankful  for 
the  interruption,  but  we  hoped  the  call  was 
nothing  that  would  take  Pinchett  away  f.om 
the  cluD.  The  drawing  was  about  due,  and 
if  Jim  wasn’t  there  our  joke  would  be  just 
about  wasted.  We  wanted  to  see  him  floored 


by  the  ofHcial  news;  to  see  him  writhe  and 
grow  old;  to  watch  his  hair  grow  gray  while 
we  poured  out  extravagant  sympathy  and 
crocodile  tears.  Thus  would  we  wipe  out  a 
little  of  the  old  score. 

He  was  not  called  away.  He  was  back 
again  in  quite  a brief  time — his  face  wearing 
a rather  puzzled,  thoughtful  look. 

*‘Do  you  know,”  he  said,  as  he  came  up, 
** that’s  rather  queer.  That  w’as  the  man- 
ager of  the  Earlmore  who  just  called  up. 
He  told  me  again  about  my  winning  the  ring, 
and  I understood  him  to  say  the  drawing 
had  Just  ‘taken  place.’  Curious,  isn’t  it?” 

Of  those  gathered  around  that  table  there 
wasn’t  a soul  who  could  utter  a syllable. 

“Curious,”  repeated  James  Pinchett,  “but 
the  main  thing  is  I’ve  won  it.” 

And  he  had. 


When  Muwer  Cried 

^NE  time  when  I ’ist  wouldn't  mind 
^ An’  had  been  very,  very  bad. 

My  muwer  didn’t  say  a word 
But  looked  at  me  so  dreflFul  sad — 

I didn’t  look  at  her,  but  at 

The  pattern  on  the  nurs’ry  wall. 

An’  I kept  sayin’  to  myself: 

“I’m  bad,  an’  I don’t  care  at  all!" 

I felt  so  stubborn  all  inside 
An’  ’ist  as  cross  as  I could  be. 

An’  swinged  my  feet  an’  waited  for 
Her  to  come  there  an’  punish  me. 

The  minutes  they  went  by  so  slow 
’At  I got  tired,  an’  by-an’-by 
I peeked  at  her  a little  bit 
Out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye. 

An’  ’en,  oh  dear! — the  stubborn  there 
On  my  insid^  an’  all  the  mad 
’Uz  gone  so  quick  I wondered  why 
It  'u%  ’at  I had  been  so  bad. 

An’  I jumped  down  an’  runned  to  her 
An’  hugged  an’  kissed  her,  an’  1 said: 
“Oh,  muwer.  I’m  so  sorry,  an* 

I ’ist  most  wish  ’at  I ’uz  dead!" 

An’  she  laughed  kind  of  shaky-like 

An’  stroked  my  hair  an’  kissed  me  nen. 
An’  I said  “honest,  cross  my  heart" 

I never  would  do  so  again. 

I’ve  thinked  about  it  ever  since, 

I can’t  forget  it  when  I try — 

My  daddy  says  no  genleman 

Would  ever  make  his  mincer  cry! 

Anna  Spfncer  Twitch fll. 


A Hard  One 

A COUNTRY  politician  in  Ohio  was 
elected  school  commissioner.  One  day 
he  visited  a school  and  told  the  teacher  he 
desired  to  examine  the  boys  and  girls. 

A spelling-class  was  just  then  at  work,  so 
the  commissioner  said  ne  would  inquire  into 
the  proficiency  of  that  organization.  The 
teacher  gave  him  a spelling-book,  and  the 
pupils  lined  up  in  front  of  the  mighty  man. 

ne  thumbed  the  book.  Then,  pointing  at 
the  first  boy,  he  said : 

“Spell  eggpit,” 

“ E-g-g-p-i-t,”  slowly  spelled  the  boy. 

“VVrong,”  said  the  commissioner,  and, 
pointing  to  the  next  boy,  said,  “You  spell 

“E-g-g-p-i-t,”  spelled  the  boy. 

“Wrong.  You  spell  it.” 

The  next  boy  spelled  it  the  same  way,  and 
the  next  and  the  next. 

“Bad  spellers,”  commented  the  commis- 
sioner to  the  distressed  teacher. 

“Why,  sir,”  she  protested,  “they  have  all 
spelled  eggpit  correctly!” 

“They  nave  not.” 

“Will  you  let  me  see  the  word  in  the 
book?”  the  teacher  asked.  “I  am  sure  they 
have.” 

“Here  it  is,”  said  the  commissioner,  and 
he  pointed  to  the  word  “Egypt.” 
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A New  Game 

a certain  very  rainy  day  the  two  chil- 
dren were  decidedly  at  a loss  to  know 
what  to  do  while  confined  to  the  house.  Gaz- 
ing out  the  window,  Ogden  drew  his  brother 
to  his  side  and,  pointing  up  to  the  clouds, 
said : 

“Look!  God  lives  up  there.  Let’s  watch 
and  maybe  we  can  see  His  feet.” 
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The  Truth 

BY  ABBE  FELIX  KLEIN 

Chaplain  of  the  American  Ambulance  at  Neuilly,  Paris 

Pui  into  English  by  Helen  Davenport  Gibbons 

**Ail  French  territory  should  be  freed  and  the  invaded  portions  restored,  and 
the  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  in  1871  in  the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  the  world  for  nearly  fifty  years,  should  be  righted, 
in  order  that  peace  may  once  more  be  made  secure  in  the  interest  of  all/^ 

— From  President  Wilson* s address  to  the  Congress^  January  8y  igi8. 
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About  Alsace-Lorraine 


MERICA,  who  a year 
ago  entered  the  world- 
war  to  defend  human 
liberty,  shows  herself 
determined  to  push  the 
struggle  to  the  end. 
Her  intervention  will 
swing  the  balance  on  the  side  of  justice, 
but  to-day  she  is  making  only  her  first 
sacrifice  of  human  lives.  England  is 
fighting  on  land  and  sea  with  the  power 
and  the  will  that  always  mark  her  ac- 
tions, and  Germany  is  feeling  it  on  the 
plains  of  Flanders,  as  Turkey  is  feeling 
It  on  the  Euphrates  and  in  Palestine;  but 
she  required  two  years  to  organize 
armies  fit  for  the  gigantic  stru^le. 
Italy  combats  and  suffers.  In  the  effort 
against  Austria  and  Germany  she  has 
the  sympathy,  as  she  has  the  co-opera- 
tion, of  the  Allies;  but  it  took  her  two 
ears  to  see  her  path  and  to  make  up 
er  mind.  Russia  fought  from  the  first 
hour.  It  was  she  who  called  the  universe 
to  arms  by  refusing  to  look  on  while 
Serbia  was  crushed;  but  she  has  since 
deserted  the  cause  of  her  friends,  the 
cause  also  of  her  own  interest  and  of  her 
own  honor.  Among  the  great  nations 
there  are  only  two  who  entered  the  im- 


mense conflict  in  the  first  hour  with  all 
their  armies,  all  their  energies,  all  their 
material  and  moral  resources.  France 
and  Germany  will  not  come  out  of  the 
conflict  until  the  last  moment,  one  vic- 
torious and  the  other  vanquished, 
through  a victory  that  will  decide  their 
future  for  long  centuries. 

There  exists  between  these  two  chief 
combatants  who  until  now  have  led  the 
marshaled  forces  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  world  a question  which  dominates 
their  quarrel,  and  which,  therefore,  is 
vital  to  the  entire  world — the  future  of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Our  American  friends  will  permit  a 
Frenchman  to  present  to  them  frankly 
and  simply  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
clear  and  decisive  aspect  of  the  question. 

In  joining  the  fight  for  the  deliverance  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  they  defend  the  prin- 
ciple of  democratic  rights,  they  insist 
that  the  manifest  will  of  a people  to  de- 
cide its  own  destiny  be  respected.  When 
I say  manifest  will,  I mean  manifest 
will.  The  will  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  be 
French  and  to  remain  French  has  been 
constantly  manifest.  The  consultation 
demanded  in  certain  quarters  has  been 
made  over  and  over  again,  under  such 
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conditions  that  nothing  remains  to  be 
done  but  to  rerister  it  and  proceed  to 
enjoy  its  logical  consequences. 

A few  hold  that  before  conditions  of 
peace  are  established  a plebiscite  must 
voice  the  preference  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  a plebiscite 
would  have  no  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  public  opinion  in  Germany. 
Both  have  declared  that  the  wishes  of 
Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  matter  little, 
and  that  it  is  enough  that  German  public 
opinion  considers  the  annexed  country 
indispensable  to  German  interest  and  to 
German  security.  We  could  show  just 
as  easily  the  material  impossibility  of 
proceeding  to  an  o^n  and  general  refer- 
endum while  the  French  Army  or  the 
German  Army  was  occupying  the  coun- 
try; while  a part  of  the  voters  could 
fear  reprisals  at  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors; while  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors were  still  under  arms  and  in  camps 
on  both  sides  of  the  combat;  while  an 
enormous  proportion  of  those  dispos- 
sessed in  1870  were  in  the  foreign  lands 
to  which  they  fled;  or  while  there  re- 
mained in  Alsace-Lorraine  a large  num- 
ber of  Germans  who  have  no  right  to 
speak  out  on  the  legitimacy  or  injustice 
of  an  act  that  occurred  before  they  ar- 
rived, no  right  to  express  themselves  in 
the  name  of  a country  or  race  that  is  not 
theirs  and  never  has  been  theirs. 

Do  not  believe  that  if  we  Frenchmen 
feel  like  this  it  is  because  we  have  any- 
thing to  fear  from  the  verdict  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  or  doubt  the  fidelity  of  her 
people.  After  a half-century  of  oppres- 
sion and  persecution,  after  losing  by 
emigration  several  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, after  witnessing  her  invasion 
by  as  many  undesirable  foreigners,  Al- 
sace-Lorraine has  remained  French  at 
heart.  All  who  visited  her  before  the 
Great  War  have  testified  to  this,  and  we 
are  so  sure  of  her  that  after  her  return 
to  the  mother  country  we  shall  immedi- 
ately give  her  absolutely  free  elections. 
That  will  be  no  very  meritorious  act  of 
faith  on  our  part.  For  Alsace-Lorraine 
expressed  her  sentiments  many  times 
before  the  war.  Whenever  she  was 
obliged  to  pronounce  between  France 
and  Germany,  she  replied  without  hesi- 
tation, “I  want  to  be  French.” 

The  real  plebiscite.?  Here  it  is,  and 


it  is  the  more  convincing  because  it  was 
produced  in  the  past  under  the  heavy 
oppression  of  the  tyrant.  It  must^  be 
made  known  to  our  friends  of  America. 
They  must  realize  its  conditions  and  de- 
cisive character.  This  is  not  discussion 
— ^it  is  history.  We  bid  our  hearts  be 
silent  and  let  facts  speak.  Listen  to 
what  the  Deputies  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
said  to  the  Parliament  of  France  at 
the  moment  of  annexation,  listen  to 
what  they  said  liter  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Germany.  Examine  their  at- 
titude through  nearly  fifpr  years  of 
foreign  domination.  On  this  testimony, 
friends  of  liberty,  pronounce  your  judg- 
ment! 

The  armistice  signed  at  Versailles, 
January  29, 1871,  after  six  months  of  war 
(and  they  found  it  too  long!)  stipulated 
the  rapid  convocation  of  an  assembly 
that  should  decide  on  peace  or  war. 
Under  conditions  of  full  liberty  the  elec- 
tion took  place  at  Paris  on  February  5th, 
and  in  the  rest  of  France  on  February 
8th,  even  in  the  departments  occupied 
by  the  German  Army.  Among  the  latter 
were  the  departments  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, and  already  German  newspapers 
were  declaring  that  their  cession  w’as  the 
first  condition  of  peace.  Alsatians  and 
Lorrainers  voted  then  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  case  and  on  a question  clearly 
posed.  Differing  among  themselves  in 
their  opinions  on  other  subjects,  the  men 
they  elected  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  coming  to  an  agreement  on  the  ques- 
tion of  allegiance,  and  on  February  17th, 
before  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
signed,  this  unanimous  declaration  was 
read  in  their  name  by  Deputy  Keller 
before  the  National  Assembly: 

We,  the  undersigned,  French  citizens,  ch<^ 
sen  by  the  departments  of  the  Lower-Rhine, 
of  the  Upper-Rhine,  of  Moselle  and  of 
Meurthe,  to  bring  to  the  National  Assembly 
of  France  the  expression  of  the  unanimous 
will  of  the  populations  of  Alsace  and  of 
Lorraine,  after  having  met  and  deliberated, 
have  resolved  to  expose,  in  a solemn  declara- 
tion, their  sacred  and  inviolable,  rights,  in 
order  that  the  National  Assembly,  France 
and  Europe,  having  under  their  eyes  the 
vows  and  the  resolutions  of  our  constituents, 
may  not  consummate  nor  allo\v  to  be  con- 
summated any  act  of  a nature  to  imperil  the 
rights  which  a firm  mandate  has  confided  to 
us  to  guard  and  defend. 
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events  H;>ve;  only  tm  wit-ll,  the 


I,  Al$aoc^  lAndv^^  wi^4t  to  be 

illieIlilti^c^  fn^m  France. 
t }r»n  ivm  i^ittiintit  vot  U ; So 

fbirtihic  and  ih  Ivad,  thv^e'  provil^tSv 

ceg:5iekss:ly  exj>^  to  tte 
enernyvlta  V e con^^antly  ^acrift<r^d 
to  natiohal  gh-atne^'t  iVa ye  stilled  vnth 
hlood  the  tndi^srii^^^  ^’h»vly 

tacheH  thq  m to 
to-4ai^  h> 

the  oVidst  of  oj>Sf acliti  and  da lUndiT 
t hy  vtiy  yofe  ^ , ; 

, All 

their  ^ Hii»^\  Sivldieiii  xyho 

ham*ne4l.  Wt  thftn  flaiu. 

sooiy  by  i otSo 

ch/irirgfe!b(e 

V v-'vv"’’  ^ 


^ Pfeace  Viride  at  the  flrit  r>)f  a 
t|ti*tj  \>-ould  only  he  a toinou^  ttiice  and 
A .dc.fi iiite  peajce;  Tt  \eotild  he  /or  af I V*4ti-  > 
ccmtid  a caus%^  of  m a lejtfti^v; 

ty  and  i .lOy m 
' *;-/•  v.:'.'^’^*^  f ^ ® >ir.F;.r,jt ric^;';- 
a r^l ; t he-  jj* i v-y  mttvcu^  and  pea ; **f  t he  ■ 
Hdi'iile  th 

^dVMnce.  ai?  nfdl 
yofry  and  plehcWnGyv^^^ 

of  alf  O!'  3r  pa  it 

■ oF,c;A  I :a.hd-  • ne . 

ija  &t . AJS4*i^  ■ 

i 'a  . - *-  r ^ r : w TTeai^h  nation; 

.sM.^JWrvSviiii'r.  ak  ff^r 

fu^*  . .seeriilaoft^^^  avenge  it  Hterhally  and  ip  tivery 

With  a vda*rYi>yan^e  n^nner  again^st  all  usurpe^^^ 
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The  National  AsS«mbj[>^  Ke^  this  ahitseM  have  a last  duty  to  per- 

eloqwnt  declatsirmO  ^ytnpathy  foprt  WjFote  we  itte  ta  foreign 

that  was  unaojihntlsi  domtriatiop.  . ^ » „ , - , 

afterward,  Marcte  the  time  Opte  agaJtt^ns^  detlt^^  a pa<3c 

came  to  deade,  yjw'jn  the  ; fl,iy:epfaut« 
the  reiecfcion  of  the  of  a 

peace  which  ceded  the  half 

of  Lorrame  ai»d  •all  of  Aisaiie  excepting 
Belfott,  6ve  hui)t|red  and  fdrty«ajK 
Deputies  against  a hundred  and;  seven 
consented,  wi^  in  thejit.  aoiiliv  t<? 

the  sfic'ri ftce  thAt  had  tc«:  he. , Wfiae  f»idd' 
the  efected  feprexcntativ't^s  cetted 

departments  do  agittns*  n'^eessi^*!  1^ 
signed  a protest,  neisd  in 
imip'^iately  aftet^dif'd^^l^^ 

in  pdignant;  thts- 

l)Ttrte.d'has-''p^^^^ 

thah  veve^vio;  ,p,tesehG:'hdM«r:w:dv  {nu$t 


irt  (He  ths^t  uii^  eonsi^t’tjte  will  dtir.*- 

v 'Now^  W w»e  leiiVe  thi^f  ^’fier^ 

'nity  doe^  ^ 

iatid  in  mrjtaw^ 

^premiif  tho%ht 
bdet^wt  vof  0(ur 

who  for  six  months  de&hddct  ^ 
udchMne^ble- 


from  >TjviclT  w 3r<: 

W<5:  shall  follow  Wishes 

and  wfe^shail  Wrait  wfr^  confidenen 

itt  the  futiirt  tafets 

^gaut  tte  cbiir^  ‘oF  htt 

Yoinr'  brothers  of  ^nd  ‘d>t 

serrated  awr  ftom  family, 

will  preserve  for  Ft^irtve^  jfar  ;Ctw  fn>m 
tb^it  home&t  p filial  alfectiOp  unfil  the  day 
wh#v  back  to  take  her 

; ^Otemnly  prod  aimed 

to  maru^f  U this  day 


pr<>cl4i0t  It  before  the  cpnsdence  of  hu-^ 
•manityt' - : 

.■'Befftre  nn'v'  fepre^'- 

sentstives  nf  Alsstce  ;in&  hn  her- 

fore  the  ’Ni»ttt>nal  Assemhtp^^  g 
alBfimiVnc  in  the  nij  thej'e  pfovinci^ 
thetr  will  and  then  F ttnch; 

{re  spite  an  odious 


A OfcSliKTEIi  .CU.a!iiA«-.‘Tfi6»t'U  tS  THE , id:S4lci;  SECTOR 


K«J AU  CONSTKUUTttfX  iffiJitSO  THE  FgONT 


forrh,  not  by  words,  but  by  acts  tba’^ 

were-  Mill  niyre  iAlsace-Lor^ 

rai  ne,  alt HtH»|5K  enclct^led  by  a iijtftjc  ^ full 

of  dipijty,  did  not  any  becaslon' 

to  show  bw  rc  i 

vote  tbut  took  blact";  after^  t 

fion,.  that  of  July  50,- 

ohjtct;  the  renewa!  of  the  Municipal 

Oiuncils^  I brs  election  took  place  with- 

cnit  nbi,W  3tvd  ■ntf  hout  ertthustasjn*  even 

without  protcssion  of  faith;  but  it  tionl- 

inated  none  fhe  ivss'  rti'a^^y 

pat riatsij.  Those  i*f  thv  four  la  rgcst  cities, 

St rasbijuty;;, ' Mctx  'ja!n»ar»  and  Muh 

hifUsey  kndvvn  fc»p  titint- 


cant  thah  these  elections.  The  Treaty  of 
Frankfort  had  stipulated  for  the  I'nluili- 
i rdnty xsf 'f M: a-hnexed  ter ritiyries.  ih^:  I i b-^ 
epty  to  erhigtar^  heb>re  October 
if  did;^tH!t  w-ant  to  ;be  Twmtaris.  . 
Sad  ajterhiti ye-,4«rdin«ssicih  to  yiti>.cn~ 
slnivdruboseil  by  foayv  Of'  aharid^ 
oFrbeih  tbcdr  t tieitd.K^-;  the?t'  ■ ' 

faroilyy  tne  fand  of  birth,  M 
who'  V-yre  not  artivuj'i^  tht 
yeOiis  M the  Icayc  eriliphtetiydi  jiv-Ottie 
to  ^itJoserve:.- inract/the'’’-^ 

Motherlands  tby  bope  of  dtrliyefah 
; of  bet  re  r diiys,' ' cbosi? : tO'  I i '"W  »>n  t fe  soil 
that  bad  bMii^  the  energy*-  • 

Thttsytie  Kiirhop  Aif  ■ 

DtipOnb  d jeti jOuied  upiiH  hi«.: . 

'i^teiy';;Trh^i'Td*iSbibP  ; 

I'itbiits 

daily  comact  natb  their  cou^ue/iirs;  and, 
abuye  uUv  to  the  idea,  that;  their  . 

wyiMjd  K»hc  day  be  licibly  to 


’«hf^intets  , w,Ss\ 

yffife'fi**  sneb  ihar  w’hcn 

iT^c;;nu'jv' ivccc. : 5j.id:'ed'  ^ ttf 
;f  ftp  tbb  Tbip^f^t  i tbeihb^ 

h'irtif  icfused.-  ' u>'. 

1 be  ntwv  Wwnt 

tacbed  the  name  kyoile  is  mor^'  signili- 


i)v  tbe:  kfcfhiiih  A to 

iigbr.  ajEOm^t  ■ Krancy,.  ; f>ri.vcti  by  tbli^ 
tlimijibcfe  stuye- 

left  the  country,  Meta,;  which  bad 


' ^ ■ pJaep 

' Tamstii  si’f.  iitid; 

li' «Md-di!TTb£!;-Ctiu!o^i|y.r 

yired;' bfi^Mtefifiis 

T'';««d-:’tbc^/hhini^r:v'df^^ 
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^>5,555  inhabitants  beiWe  the  war-*^bhjt 
is,  in  >9  -^Kail  only  >9  / ^74» 

and  arnong  these  oni^third  wfere  inuni- 
gran<“s^  In  Iht  citieis  many  houses  wure 
vacated  and  ly mained  sdfiSed-  Sonie  vd- 
jages;  test  all  thidi  vahd  men  ahos'e  the 
age  of  hfteen  yeats.  The  last  days  of 
Septemhef  witnessed  scenes  that  re- 
cslted  the  miist  ■ tragig  da^'s  of.  history. 

t-Kronged  with  pta.sant 


saatd  persons— ^tne-etehth  of  the  popu- 
larioit-r-emtgfated.  Those  whn.had  been 
the  speediest  to  teaye  yrerc  young  men 
liable  /to  military  service;  of  ^3*475 
listed  in  187*^  7454  presented  thero- 
sclves*  of  whom  only  d» 4* 9 recog- 

ni?*ed  as  Hr  for  service/.  The  proportion 
was  not . the  Same  darteg  thy  following 
years  ■'becaase^■.  -conse-i- 

que.ncc.s,fbe  staffs. 
time  dp  bryitght  ip“its  WfaheS/  Ip 
reprisals : ytsj;^ed  uptm  ® * 

Clin  sell  pt«,  W rrMssfpg  in  1 879,  The 

tribunals  enndernned  4,125  de^rtt^tS'.  in 
14884.  and  2.889  in  1899.  Perilous:  as  it 
wasy  deser ttens  from  tlie  Germa  n Army 
ter  the  hTench  Amnjy'  newer 
Alsatipn  apd  Lorrainpr  mernburs  of  the 
Saciali^  Party  in  Frknce  were  able  to 
W'tiEC,  id;  AdgustV  granting  and 

tfirotigtehiip  tp  the  DuePh^ 

.delegafciopl.';.- 

.The  Sqeialiiityof  Alsace-Lon-airte,  together 
pith  an  h.mpense  triapirity  of  their  com- 
'p3rni'ts.  ;Peyer  abandoned  the  afiirmation  of 
: tifehtj  hiweier  the  form  of  piottst  may  ha»v 
ep^figed  III  order  to  adapt  it  to  lyraPnJcjil 


f he  ruaus  were  taronged  wirh  pta.sant 
famil ies  moving ; toward  the  west,  pu.sh- 
uig  cart4  2nd  wheetbai't'A's  loaded  with 
t heir  pitiT^p 

'‘Where  are  you  going.^-  they were 
asked-  . ',  . . , ^ 

...  *‘Tp‘, ■F-pPeej*: ■ thtpt vrephedi ;. ■p'i’rhout 

knowip?  more; ; 

^ilartn  2r  iheii  lack  of  terPth Hugh t,  they 
ansiweted,  obstinately^  die 

/:  ^’Thp:  mrlvtlfpe’ihv,  of /tun-' 
■f  inhedld;  ptir^  fbisc'tellPwi  ^ ; f bis- 

estimated  that'.abrtiit  ^5 jis^  persuns  le 
fietweyp-:,'!  >i7'|';»'n'd,'  ihSd'^  V^ir^,;beiween' 
7 sKq  ,/;^ndjv;|ili5|^!! filf 
i jip^obo’-'bfet^ 

In  twYntyTuur  ygark  thte  btiPdred/^^y^ 


'0m 


lievtd  that  they 
caimt  -Upon  the  adhe- 
sion^ i»r  at  Icarfsi:  upon 
the  resignarin^n,  pf  the 
antiexed  . p 
Hsd  hh€  the 
h f y in  j jg  t ip  ri  titken 

Pfdent 

nf ;th<5  patnpts T as 

fCrt  thy  tfcst,  cauld  ch^y 
rerhain  insynsihk* to  the 
rnuiH'y  the  Ger- 
niap;  Gpyyrntnyttt  had 
seat  te  red  h r <.>a  d s t 
(yfjih  thfe vhiihpns  yx 
toned  froth.  f‘‘rahce:i, 
mult  i plying  cpn  t f i- 
bution& t«  ihii  yi-nundeth 
to  the  (•ripples;  and  the 
orphans,  taiihhg  che  Sair 
anes"  .c*f  pastnr.'i  and 
sehnol'iy.aehef s#  paying 
fttit  in  a;  single:  year 
liinety  millions  of  f rapes 
as  indenlmtics  for  the 
losses  Ineurred  in  the 
opetatlonK  of  svat?  At 
thc:  yanie  time  it  ij;; 
tj.u i t e true  that » by 
jn  t*,.a  s w rpy  yrlheh  nhy 

forfooafeiy  xwx'  t(>  ^ ^ ^ - 

the  orhet  side  of  t Ih*  thy^ ; a]^Jlh^xy4  ti/hnt»  y ftortv  J aptihry  j , 

gone  eotintyr^fti  the  did,  not  prevent 

<'>f  the  Alsatians  by  tihsihg:  pAhirhlsf^^^^  t tVvhil  heihg  maintained 

schwils  anil  ctdleges,  hyv  fhreihg  but  if  involved  this 

Tists  tn  perhnm  tnliifgty  ief  thyfc^  hf 

fKdlinghdigihust*cdyf.Sy  :hu>  ftom  th.1t  time  on  send  Hfteen 

iitlfc  in  ywmpaf  kNm  ^yifh;  thy^,^  jjJiepei.tiei^  to  the  Rekhstag.  As  February' 

ad vantacey  m\have  just  nsehthihed  and  , jsh  dVeiv  nf'ar  < the  date  set  for  the  elec- 
tbe  evident  dlsadvant.tges  thi-vv  .wrudd  i'  tthrisj-  the  people  slowly  came  out  of 
be  for  w'ho^cr  opposed  the  eoriquetors.  the,  torpor  that  had  held  them  for  three 


■^iy:yhw3,»^y«  pin.'Oxt  ■ :,nF 

chife  hh  thi'.-  paioxsT'i.voy  hhectiri*,: 
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years.  The  immigrants  and  the  autono- 
mist party,  supported  by  the  function- 
aries and  the  newspapers  (there  existed 
no  such  thing  as  a free  press),  believed 
themselves  masters  of  the  situation,  and 
they  made  haste  to  present  candidates 
ever3rwhere.  But  soon  there  appeared 
among  them  independent  men  wno  were 
not  afraid  to  expose  themselves  to  re- 
prisals, men  who  voiced  the  protest  of 
right  against  might.  Political  divisions 
and  confessions  disappeared;  there  were 
no  more  conservatives  or  democrats. 
Catholics,  Protestants,  or  unbelievers — 
only  patriots.  The  question  was  posed 
without  ambiguity,  and  to  prove  it  I 
shall  cite  as  example  the  profession  of 
faith  of  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
candidates,  M.  Teutsch,  who  had  signed 
the  Protest  of  Bordeaux  and  whom  his 
colleagues  were  soon  to  choose  as  their’ 
mouthpiece  at  the  Assembly  of  Berlin. 

The  energetic  declarations  which  your 
deputies  made  at  Bordeaux  were  powerless 
to  prevent  your  annexation  to  the  German 
Empire.  By  right  of  force,  the  freemen  who 
people  Alsace-Lorraine  have  become  the 
price  of  the  ransom  of  France,  and  are  like 
a flock  of  sheep  in  the  hands  of  merchants. 
But  I am  convinced  that  the  declarations 
with  which  I was  associated  at  Bordeaux 
will  not  be  forgotten.  The  day  will  come — 
soon,  I hope — when,  thanks  to  the  develop- 
ment of  liberal  ideas  and  to  the  progress  of 
civilization,  questions  of  nationality  will  no 
longer  be  decided  by  the  sword.  On  that  day 
your  will,  expressed  by  your  deputies  of  iSyt, 
will  have  all  its  weight  in  the  balance  of 
diplomatic  negotiations.  But,  mark  my 
words,  in  order  to  attain  your  object  it  is 
essential  that  the  will  does  not  flinch  and 
that  it  manifest  itself  upon  all  occasions. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  occasions 
since  the  annexation  will  offer  itself  to  us  on 
the  first  day  of  February.  Do  not  let  it  pass. 

The  deputies  that  Alsace-Lorraine  is  going 
to  elect  ought  to  address  themselves  without 
hatred  but  with  firmness  to  the  conscience  of 
the  German  people.  They  should  recall  the 
safeguarding  principles  of  civilization  which 
the  German  people  violated  when  they  took 
us  away  from  our  family.  I know  well 
enough  that  this  appeal  will  not  be  heard 
yet;  but  it  is  none  the  less  important  for  us 
to  place  this  mile-stone  on  the  path  of  our 
redemption.  It  is  only  through  energy  and 
patience  that  we  shall  attain  our  ends. 

The  fifteen  protesting  candidates  stood 
on  the  same  platform.  All  fifteen  were 
elected  hy,a  large  ^majority,  eleven  for 
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Alsace  and  four  for  Lorraine.  I have 
before  my  eyes  the  figures  of  the  votes 
obtained  in  Lorraine-^7,648  protesting 
voices  out  of  72,594  voters.  Among  the 
Deputies  elected  were  five  Catholic 
priests  and  the  Bishops  of  Strasbourg 
and  of  Metz.  The  latter.  Monseigneur 
Dupont  des  Loges,  was  until  his  death 
in  1886  the  principal  figure  among  the 
protesting  Deputies,  and  his  prestige  was 
felt  by  the  conquerors  themselves.  He 
was  a Lorrainer.  In  Alsace,  Abbes  Win- 
terer and  Wetterle  were  the  most  active 
of  the  Deputies.  Abbe  Wetterle  was 
able  to  escape  at  the  beginning  of  this 
war.  Togetner  with  his  colleague  Blu- 
menthal  he  is  exerting  a moral  force  of 
the  highest  order,  ^ich  is  expressed 
through  both  the  written  and  the  spoken 
word. 

The  election  of  February  ist  was 
watched  with  keenest  interest  not  only 
in  Germany  and  in  France,  but  by  all 
Europe  and  America.  Everywhere  its 
result  made  a profound  impression.  It 
is  to-day  historically  important — for  it 
constitutes  a solemn  verdict,  a condem- 
nation of  German  usurpation  that  is 
without  appeal.  The  fifteen  Deputies, 
conscious  of  their  great  mission,  hast- 
ened to  decide  upon  the  best  way  to 
fulfil  it.  After  a preliminary  meeting  at 
Frankfort  at  the  initiative  of  the  Bishop 
of  Metz,  they  assembled  again  in  Berlin 
in  the  apartments  of  the  Bishop  of  Stras- 
bourg, drew  up  a motion  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Reichstag,  and  placed  their  sig- 
natures to  it.  In  order  to  be  prepared  in 
case  the  president  of  the  Assembly  would 
not  allow  the  discussion  of  this  text,  they 
drafted  and  signed  a second  document 
in  a diflPerent  form,  but  presenting  the 
same  terms. 

The  author  of  this  article,  as  the  his- 
torian of  Monseigneur  des  Loges,  has 
had  the  privilege  of  handling  this  his- 
toric document  in  its  final  draft — the  two 
propositions,  with  the  authentic  signa- 
tures of  the  fifteen  Deputies.  Before  re- 
storing it  to  the  executor  of  the  Bishop 
of  Metz  I had  it  photographed,  and  1 
am  happy  to-day  to  be  able  to  bring  to 
light  one  of  the  “scraps  of  paper” 
against  which,  God  be  praised,  the 
strength  of  the  great  Empire  is  breaking. 

Here  is  the  translation  of  the  first 
proposition,  the  one  that  was  presented: 
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jbf  permirtedl 

French,  refusc^J 

wltbcnir  drkruiisi^tt  h<rg^n 

im mnd i 3 r e I y . M ^ ! «cu  r ^ th^  a^n  Alsu  tiun 
lawyer^  gut  up  the  first 

ptC»pr>iitioti.  ’ Hi$  rf^livered  in 

correct  and  re- 

ceived with  innsylaugKtxr:^  infer rupr 
timrx.  He’  Lepc  on,  however,  to  the  end 
ami  thC‘  Teptfseptafives  of  jCkrmany 
were  tihlige^^  listen  to  a frank  states 
menc  «L  feeling  of  thfcic  new 

c peopU'  frf  A Lva cfc-Lor ra ine»  of  v/hnm 


igainst  th^  abu.u  of  force  of  which  oer  cxin- 
try  iv  victim  ft  - < . 

To  givr  to  the  of  V 

an  appearance  fegality^  the  ie^r 
i»ught  to  db  would  W tn  subm.A^^ 
to  the  ratiftcatiprrofthe  peUpl^ 
alir V'  have  presume 

We  find  in  the  t^achinjis  .<>f 
jniitu't  nothings  absojutt^  nnt#^^  ' 

cap  ann^  yoiki  efnpije 

with  our  fif-art 
ifresHrihlV  dr#T^ 
MotJberfand:  •' 

furie^  uf'livith^  2^nd  thihklng  m co^morv  biw 
efeatfrf,  betwei^n  the  rotrmbtfK  df-  tfer  saimt 
f;athH>V.  tfo  argurn^r 

fnitch  .. . ; 

did  nuc'followjt  in  x^^ir 
M rttsp- 

ing  t^Aj^ V All  the  natians^  bf  Etimpe  snv 
ippretenstve  pf  her  entTo;^chmg  power  ar4 
Yrkuitif ly  their  liirniamfnrs.  She  het>rff.  tc 

maintaib  that  vain  tiiih^  W hicl?  called  nifiv 
fite  pre^i]^,  is  eahauitmg  h^f 
'men'  3ind : tn  rnoWy.  - And  whaty:^:gehth\»ir^^ 

Is  your  bb.t|o<^  for  the  forufrj  ^■: 

that  bf  pe^tt  5rtd 

thif  ybb  p«^'rr  w 

' ■t&7L':ypu'  ^evthe^^.v^  ive  'afe.  iuti^r 
the  same  dismay  as  ourselves^  of  new 


Tffc  people  fd  ,nlvarfc-J«orrame»  ni  whom 
are  the  rep^L^^ntaw^^  Reichstag, 

have  in vt  f tiered  os  to  ex  jvre.V^ 
feel  ah<n)t  the  vfiangj?:  v;>f  rt^tiopblity  th^f  h>s 
been  imposeiJ  iipon  them  by  for^fea^ 
of  . >^ur  war  As^ainsr  i^r  to  Get^ 

many  's  interest  rb  hsrip  t<r  what  we  tp 
jjlay,  : , V V\)ur 

ad  vuntagiJ  ^#f  y bur  nation,  ga vc^  to  the  Ger- 
mans birtuinn^^  But,  in  comtrainfog 
jcopbubredf  rane^^  to  tlvi  sacrifice  bfb  miUvon 
and  a half  of  ;her  clnldnen,  (Jermany  has  ex- 
ceeded her  rights  as  .V  ovili2;ed  nation^  In 
the  namt^  of  ;the  Alsatians  and  Lorratners, 
sold  by:  rhe^  Treaty  uf  Frankfurt,  vve  prt^fc^ 


m^m 


A u&vA«'r»ft  jfRM}i<i>  THte 


Go  gle 


SCHWU  CHlLDKeN 


Wi<tfriXiG  TO  •R6iC014E  <5UN&R>U,  PBIAm 


of  ruin  anrf  rfeach  i»ni»r<^  opno 

your  horeies.'',, 

Ypu  in,  strong  and  poWierfiil  tcKilfl y,  and 
you.  are  able;  tVnsrtju^ntlv  to  Tisten  io  our 
pita  vvidii»utvfcf>fn  yatif  point  of  vioy,  mal?"* 
ing  any  js-wnfiee  of  pride,  ttive  u,v  hat‘.V^ 
beg  of  you,  the  pfiviy*  to  tfiepose  fttvly  of 
■ourselvesv ' 


pl<-.  If  haif  fiever  contradicted  itseif. 
Germany  has  not  sticceecled  ip  ninnmg 
the  heafts  of  Alsatians  and  Lor'rainers 
either  hv  ciJnciliation  tir  hv  viok't»ce> 
which  is  liar  oral  to  ber.  She  has 

nevy t hyeit  able  in  the  forty'fcair 
yfeafs:  to  W'tujg 

W'<)rrf  of  ■»idh«iofr  afjy  si^n  of  rallyiirig 
to  De(»;schliiftd  or  Dyhtst'hruro,  . ^ 
.Aftyf  the  prt>fest  «f  Geritiany 

jfyYeaiitd  , her  iTial  , thought^  when  the 
ahgty  yitrice  of  Biswarck  dedated  in  the 
RkigHstiig  yseantfc  ibf  iSpvemher  yath 
that  .^Msace-hofrah  w-as  nor  anoeied 
for  the:s?ike*ftf  l..^>rtainers; 

that  Gctthhny was  irjdifFerent  tOi  theit 
larfientatioiits  ahih  rhdr  afid  thAt 

iht'  ptwinees  rvyre  taken  ffow  {?  ranee 
inUdy  tn  furth  rhti  lotefeyty  of  the 
Smpire  T his  ev  meal  attitude  was  Ibli- 
hjiyed  l>y  ah  efToft  •Trybttiitijatfort 
ftnfef  was  a coverteif  fuH  of  tatt  and 
heaftV'  Bwt  trie,  eieernins  of  itfSr  .>nd 
eont trpj>ed  tn  prutltive  an  irnpurtant 

orajbfitt'  (iC  pcotesfjnp,  vi/iiGc.?.,  Mantou- 

ft-l's  $i4ci:essor  retyrnyd  to  the  IthethAids 
offOppft-ssinrj  and  w^as  hrkvi5HfC«i«sfit|  t.ti!U 
In  the  electivHts'ni  Febtuafy  is,  {bS'7, 


Where,  and  when  could  Aisace-Lur- 
raine  expa-ss  her  tht>iee  mOreolyaflv'  and 
w'ith  more  sol^itinity  than  she;  Kgs'  dnne 
under  (.ierman  doni inatiriji  W uhani~ 
(titnis  votes  and  hy  the  sipclacittit'ns  of 
her  repfesent.»tives?  X hope  th.ar  for  pur 
readers,  a>'  h»r  «^pelvesi  the  plehjstMEe 

has  already  been  rnade  and  its  verdict 
pronouhiiied.  : .NoW'  ,'rhAt  we,  Xiaye  heard 
her  speiifc  foThfysetf  at  flejlin  be^  the 
German  jftiiiic.l.vst.agV  as  at:  |fordcaux  be- 
fore tbp  i X h:-' 

thetfe  reforiipA  hothinc  for  ti.x  do  but 

tu  bpw  honffe 

all  nu  f r»%h  t it  . t o he  rea  I ized . 

This/  wili,  aher  h a halTcenf  dry 
of  (}pprea>.sibh,  is,  the  same.  It  h as  ysatw 

in  exptfcssipwpcyptding' tli'yheimwi^ 
and  the  heecssir^  liiei:  Init 

it  has  never  chaiiged  in  .}r.s  Ivasie  pringi’’ 


■ • '■  ■ ; '•  .;  ■ ■ ; _ *’  • '''  ' 

with  314,000  e|ectd,ts  drt  lists,  tbe  were  fnade' periodically/^  ^ 14913  Ofej- 

prQtcsting  candidates  rfrcetyed  247,000  road  "officer^  ■ |hsu{tfed 
votfe^r~H?»03o  roor^  t^  / S^Verinie  by  Collin? 

Exaspcrami  by  whfcfr  tbe  fiansr'  To  1914,  ia  cbe  bpt  days  of  the 

tyfRcidf-'-  ^ their. Mb  ' /.', 

rWalidyd-  ^thd  ' dfelf  Alsace- 

^ Trdrty/9fyfi^Sdlidhrlr,f|/ibd^:l^hriadv@oyv^'  --d-‘^tfd*b^'?c'**^^^^  eneroy/ 

tTa»«eht  had  p^nirsr  ffy-tlrti  Veirrs.c  Jcmd  wunfty/^.  * ' ' 

of  yp'ari<>ris: ' dissoitirliin  df  rifiust:  thr^  >-can« 

ffOckrres/  inntiiTjfcrable  condeniTtations-  and  Al^vslf- Alsa<^^^  has  fa«Ti 

and  rmpfispiroents/  a severe  censtiirsbip  tre^tya;  by  l^etroSnj  aiv;ah  coun- 

agaihst  fip  press,  the  portion  xc- 

passporVs  whix-’h  raised^  arauncj  the  iio^  C0nq^ii3r|id  .fiy/;JFrafteb,  bt^^ 
n£\yed  cifjpht.ry  a C It  be- , aiid  lilfeif y/|r^  ah  >k|te  ctithfhjg.  nonit;,  ; 

came  matWialty  iropossj{>}^  thy-  j^tt;  fhar  -^  - ! 

arid  hrurainm,  try ntamlest  ajs  operify  is  . slai^ry/hfxke  rhsn^ver  a«d^?^ 
m;tbepast  their  fidelity  titlf  cahcej  .l^^  e.xp«$ed  ih 

(imfu'd  rjicmselVes  theiv  td  dewatidriig  /,  ; ^ the  Vo9g^e.e 

ViUtoirOiiij’  apd  tespeyt  fer  tjVeit  'ciisttiny^y^ryhe  /artnies^  the 

.ihwr  cisdlizatictn.  B heheath  rh%;eairtV: ' 

extehor  -'tliere^  pepists^  ■ Nations^  ^ 

ehncernijh?;  wKic/i:  evferi  Cieriiva933proKtft7/nmd^ 

.;;;.<rotdd..'hi!>t/h<e^^d  ' ''Jr  jand' /■/■HiKroajxiry-'wjtl 

,s;dd  Capti\/t  =Y  hdfteeJo  ire  iriiaUy 

*ytlii»  t afcec  nmetex*pj;^ar;^,h^^^^^^  extyty  ,y  uni  versi! 

vOerpiafi  were  nut"  th*  jui*ticc  of  G'jd  1: 

/'  ^^h■■  Alsace/"/ ■ .And':'-tswfessdohs^^  His  WcaVenr  ■^■/' - ■ '^  • ' "" 

Go  Sle  . , 


Marchpane 

BY  KATHARINE  FULLERTON  GEROULD 

ILLICENT  HAY  things;  the  old,  delightful,  epistolary 
looked  about  the  tiny  pame  was  crushed  like  so  much  gossamer 
drawing-room  for  the  in  the  monstrous  gin  of  war.  What  was 
twentieth  time  since  there  left  of  the  tentative  complicated 
dusk  had  fallen.  Nine-  thing  that  their  relation  had  been?  In 
teen  times  her  glance  a world  at  peace  they  could  have 
had  been  followed  by  worked  it  out  to  a happy  ending.  Values 
some  little  active  gesture  of  rearrange^  now  were  so  different. ..  .All  issues,  phys- 
ment,  some  poke  or  pat  or  shove  in  the  ical  and  moral,  were  so  crude  and  so 
interests  of  comeliness.  This  time,  how-  tremendous.  Death  came  into  every 
ever,  she  sat  with  folded  hands,  her  eyes  equation.  Even  the  buffoon  must  put 
reaping  where  her  hands  had  sown,  on  the  tragic  mask — and  no  understudy 
Even  to  the  handful  of  flowers  on  the  could  hope  to  be  let  off  forever.  With 
chimneypiece,  the  tiny  Are  in  the  grate,  all  her  mind  she  hated  this  war,  and  with 
the  new-pressed  freshness  of  the  much-  all  her  heart  she  loved  Oswald  Hamlin, 
mended  chintz,  it  was  all  as  festal  as  she  The  year  of  separation  had  taught  her 
could  make  it.  The  little  dining-room  that;  but  she  had  never  told  him,  for 
beyond  was  frugally  unlit,  but  she  was  she  wished  to  leave  him  free.  How 
ready,  when  the  bell  tingled,  to  rush  in  could  she  tell  what  a year  on  the 
and  light  the  candles  in  the  frail  old  Flanders  front  had  done  to  him,  or 
sconces.  Meanwhile  the  night  roared  out-  whether  it  had  chilled  forever  the  desire 
side;  a raw  wind  shook  sleet  out  of  its  that,  a year  ago,  had  almost  been  articu- 
damp  garments  and  thrust  chill  fingers  late?  His  letters, — censorfed,  written  by 
into  all  the  crannies  of  London.  Milli-  candle-flicker  in  mouldy,  crawling  bil- 
cent  shivered,  for  she  had  removed  her  lets,  wrung  from  superhuman  fatigue, 
sweater  and  was  sitting  in  shabby  state,  subject  to  the  war  etiquette  of  gaiety — 
The  old  tea-gown  she  wore  had  once  what  were  they  ? Her  own  were  marvels 
been  charming,  with  its  silver  lace  and  of  artificiality — enough  to  put  any  man 
folds  of  Florentine  blue;  but  it  showed  off.  You  could  not  address  tender  indi- 
its  age  and  weakness.  The  silk  was  rections,  witty  subterfuge,  to  a man  in 
shiny  and  thin,  and  a touch  anywhere  the  trenches.  And  now,  when  she  could 
left  a crumple.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  face  him,  she  was  drained  of  wit.  Women 
that  it  had  been  folded  away  for  months,  all  about  her  were  abandoning  the  tradi- 
to  be  preserved  for  the  present  occasion,  tional  sequences  of  love,  “eating  their 
Many  things  had  happened  to  post-  jeashes,”  as  Mary  Tyrwhitt  roughly  put 
pone  the  imminent  event,  and  it  was  it;  but  that  was  not  for  her.  She  must 
nearly  a year  since  Millicent  had  seen  abandon  her  independence  according  to 
Oswald  Hamlin.  She  had  been  recalled  a time-honored  program  or  not  at  all. 
to  America,  her  enforced  departure  co-  Then  she  heard  the  bell.  Once  more, 
inciding  with  his  return  to  England  for  a as  she  rose,  she  looked  about  the  room, 
long  convalescence  from  a bad  head  Well,  she  had  done  her  best  to  recreate 
wound.  It  had  been  hard  to  leave  En^-  the  old  familiar  oasis;  had  scrimped  and 
land  just  as  he  was  coming  back  to  it  toiled  to  this  end,  that  a simulacrum  of 
from  the  jaws  of  death;  hard  to  be  un-  lost  amenities  should,  for  the  space  of  an 
able  to  relieve  his  convalescence;  hard  evening,  soothe  them  both.  Her  own 
indeed  to  bear  so  long  a separation,  hands  had  done  it,  for  old  Janet  could 
above  all  at  this  abnormal  time  when  not  do  much;  she  was  more  a pensioner 
hours  were  so  fraught  with  doom  that  than  a servant.  The  younger  women 
a month  was  like  a lifetime.  Since  were  all  doing  munitions — and  living 
Oswald  Hamlin  “went,”  she  had  seen  far  higher  than  Millicent  Hay  on  the 
him  only  once.  Letters  were  miserable  proceeds.  . . . And  while  she  waited  for 
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Janet  to  make  her  rheumatic  way  to  the 
door,  she  caught  her  breath  with  sudden 
fear — forgetting  the  dining-room  can- 
dles. She  knew  he  was  disfigured — he 
had  called  himself  a Man  with  a Puck- 
ered Cheek.  Suppose  she  should  mind! 
Suppose  some  mithless  muscle  of  her 
face  should  show  that  she  minded! 
She  was  tremb!ing  when  the  door 
opened  on  the  khaki  figure.  For,  though 
she  scorned  leash-eating,  yet  she  knew 
that  the  flesh  counted. 

Lieutenant  Hamlin  made  the  most,  for 
a moment,  of  the  shadows.  Not  until 
their  greeting  was  over  did  he  move  into 
the  full  lamplight  by  the  fire.  That  rem- 
nant of  diffidence  was  not  strange,  for  he 
had  loved  this  woman — ^would  have 
begged  her  to  marry  him  but  for  that 
shattering  interruption  of  Flanders.  He 
turned  his  maimed  profile  to  her  then,  a 
little  stiffly,  as  if  it  were  a motion  out  of 
the  drill  manual.  He  showed  her  his 
grotesque  cheek,  unflinching.  Millicent 
Hay  gazed  at  it  grimly,  noting  how  the 
flesh  was  puckered  and  quilted,  as  if 
ghoulish  fingers  had  done  their  fancy- 
work  on  flesh.  Then  she  smiled,  and  the 
relief  of  finding  that  her  smile  felt  to 
herself  natural  and  unforced  made  her 
whole  face  radiant. 

It  was  with  a long  hand-clasp,  by  way 
of  gesture,  that  they  met — so  long  that 
there  was  a savor  of  sacrament  in  it. 
The  hands  clung  desperately,  like  lips 
meeting.  . . . Then  they  drew  apart, 
and  she  led  him  into  the  dining-room 
where  Janet  had  lighted  the  candles. 

It  was  hard  on  Millicent  Hay;  for  she 
knew  that  she  faced,  across  her  little 
table,  a very  complicated  person;  yet 
she  had  no  means  of  knowii^  just  how 
the  descent  into  hell  had  affected  that 
beloved  labyrinth  of  nerves  and  inhibi- 
tions. She  was  aware  only  that  the 
sensitive  Oswald  she  had  known  would 
not  return  unscathed  from  that  excur- 
sion. She  had  done  her  best,  in  recreat- 
ing the  old  atmosphere,  reproffering  the 
old  stimuli,  the  old  context.  She  had 
fed,  for  weeks,  on  mean  sandwiches  and 
black,  abominable,  unsweetened  tea,  for 
the  sake  of  decent  oil  for  the  salad,  a 
dash  of  caviar  for  the  savory,  a hint  of 
mushrooms  in  the  sauce,  a bottle  of 
good  Burgundy.  She  had  pinned  her 
faith  to  these  things,  though  even  she, 


with  her  philosophy  quite  clear,  had 
hesitated  a little  over  the  sweet  white 
bread. 

The  talk  had  begun  with  the  obvious 
gambit — decorous  invitations  to  cam- 
paign gossip  on  her  part,  conventional 
replies  on  his.  He  went  lightly  over  the 
historic  episode  of  his  wound.  But  soon 
talk  ebbed;  he  had  never  been  keen 
about  concrete  detail,  and  no  more  than 
of  old  could  she  expect  journalism  from 
him.  She  had  time  presently  to  notice 
that  he  ate  like  a man  deprived  of  the 
sense  of  taste;  that  after  one  polite  sip 
to  her  health  he  left  his  wine  untouched. 
No  one  is  so  afraid  of  not  being  Martha 
as  the  woman  who  was  obviously  bom 
Mary,  and  she  felt  alarm — and  a kind  of 
shame.  Wasn’t  it  good  enough  ? Had  her 
technique  drafted  while  her  philosrahy 
remained.^  Or  wasn’t  it  somehow  Eng- 
lish enough  ? Yet  in  the  old  days  he  had 
had  the  makings  of  a gourmet. 

■ Her  hands  trembled  a little  as  she 
mixed  the  salad.  It  was  so  long  since 
she  had  compounded  a salad  with  care 
that  she  fejl  back  on  the  Spanish  prov- 
erb, repeating  it  feverishly  in  her  mind, 
unable  to  trust  her  fingers  to  perform 
the  ritual  of  themselves.  Things  were 
^oing  badly,  and  she  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it.  She  wouldn’t  believe  it.  The 
slowness  of  his  smile  was  due,  doubtless, 
to  his  wound.  An  abominable  German 
shell  had  made  his  countenance  incapa- 
ble of  expressing  gaiety,  had  put  a cyn- 
ical arriere-pensee  forever  into  his  smile. 
She  sought  his  eyes.  They  surely  were 
the  same,  unfathomably  and  most  de- 
pendably blue,  good  - will  throned 
therein.  But  tired,  oh,  so  tired!  And 
pure  pity  set  her  hands  to  trembling 
again,  until,  hit  or  miss,  the  salad  was 
mercifully  achieved. 

“Do  you  hate  it  as  much  as  ever?” 
she  asked,  finally. 

“More.” 

“Have  you  been  sorry  you  didn’t  go 
to  an  O.  T.  C..?” 

“No.  I’ve  seen  it  through  better  this 
way.  I have  all  the  right  there  is  to 
hate  it.” 

“Pacifist?”  She  fell  normally,  and 
with  a sense  of  great  comfort,  into  their 
old  elliptical  mode. 

“Not  until  it’s  over.” 

Millicent  nodded.  Every  one  she 
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knew  felt  the  same.  She  had  not  set 
^es  on  a real  militarist  since  1914. 
Even  the  leash-eaters  cursed  the  condi- 
tions that  had  tempted  them  to  their 
unnatural  meal.  Militarism  was  not 
fashionable,  precisely.  But  still  less  was 
pacifism.  All  “isms”  fell,  if  not  lit- 
erally, then  constructively,  under  the 
Defense  of  the  Realm  Act. 

“How  was  it  in  New  York?”  he  coun- 
ter-queried. 

“ Every  one  crazy  to  get  in.” 

“They’ll  have  to,  sooner  or  later.  . . . 
Was  it  a rest  for  you,  on  the  whole?” 

“Well,  they  talked  too  much.” 

The  blue  eyes  glinted  with  sympathy. 
“That  must  have  been  beastly.” 

Millicent  considered.  “Yes — and  no. 
One  hated  to  see  all  that  energy  wasted; 
and  yet  it  was  a kind  of  blessed  relief  to 
find  people  free  to  talk  as  they  chose 
again.  You  know  how  Lady  Sayres 
works  us.  . . . She  resents  our  having 
tongues  in  our  heads.  She’d  like  them 
all  tinned  for  army  rations.  And  yet, 
after  the  war,  there  must  be  a life  of 
sorts,  mustn’t  there?  We  mustn’t 
wholly  forget  how  to  live — the  things 
that  made  life  worth  while.” 

“ But  what  were  the  things  that  made 
life  worth  while?”  As  if  unconsciously, 
he  pushed  his  untouched  savory  a little 
farther  from  him. 

Her  brows  tightened  faintly  at  the 
gesture,  but  she  made  no  comment. 

“All  this.”  And  Millicent  Hay  smiled 
with  charming  deprecation  of  her  festi- 
val. 

“Yes.  I know  what  you  mean.  I 
remember,  that  is.  But  are  you  right?” 

He  placed  one  elbow  squarely  on  the 
table  as  he  put  the  question.  In  his 
slightly  shifted  position,  the  candle-light 
fell  obliquely  on  his  puckered  cheek.  It 
was  with  that,  the  spirit  of  the  scene 
seemed  to  say,  that  she  must  reckon  now 
— with  that  and  all  that  it  implied. 

“You  mean  that  the  war  is  giving  us 
new  values?  That  the  old  one  must  be 
set  aside?  . . . We’ll  have  coffee  here,” 
she  ejaculated  disconsolately  to  Janet. 
It  was  all  upon  her;  and  if  she  must  fight 
for  her  vision,  this  should  be  the  field  of 
contest.  She  could  not  spare  so  much 
ener^  as  was  needed  to  establish  them 
afre^  in  the  little  drawing-room. 

“You  know  how  I hate  war,”  he  be- 
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gan;  “how  I have  always  loathed  mili- 
tarism in  every  form.” 

Oh  yes,  she  knew. 

“ It  was  my  loathing  of  it  that  made 
me  enlist  in  tC.  i.”  He  smiled.  “You 
remember?” 

“I  don’t  think  you  ever  wholly  ex- 
lained.”  Though  it  was  an  old  quarrel 
etween  them,  her  mild  murmur  held  no 
vibration  of  ancient  disagreement. 

“I  couldn’t  join  an  O.T.  C.  I didn’t 
like  the  army  or  its  ways  or  works.  I 
had  seen  too  many  good  friends  turn 
into  a stupid  type.  Of  course  we  were 
up  against  it,  and  of  course  I had  to  go; 
but  1 preferred  to  go  as  an  enlisted  man. 

I thought  perhaps,  that  way,  I’d  escape 
the  destiny.  If  this  was  a new  and 
loathsome  situation,  I wanted  to  meet  it 
in  the  new  way.  Perhaps  K.  l,  created 
for  something  different,  would  be  differ- 
ent. Any  O.  T.  C.  would  be  run  on  the 
old  lines,  the  old  theories.  . . . The 
same  old  Procrustes’  bed.  ...  I pre- 
ferred to  take  a shot  on  the  new  thing. 

I may  have  been  wrong — but  so  far  I 
don’t  believe  it.” 

“ My  only  objection — ever — ^was  that, 
miserably  under-officered,  they  needed 
every  man  who  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  be  considered  officer 
stuff'” 

“ Yes.  I know.  Well,  I wasn’t  officer 
stuff.”  She  pointed  to  his  insignia.  “Oh, 
that’s  all  right!  I worked  up  from  the 
ranks.  I’m  the  new  kind  of  lieutenant — 
not  the  old  kind.” 

“Are  they  so  different?” 

“I  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  so.” 

“And  how.?” 

He  smiled.  “I’m  afraid  I must  give 
myself  away,  after  all.  It’s  I who  am 
different;  perhaps  the  others  aren’t.  But 
I’m  freer  in  my  mind,  anyhow,  for  having 
been  a Tommy  and  having  been  pitch- 
forked  up  to  this  giddy  height.  The 
situation  has  made  me,  not  tradition.” 

“Tradition  was  scrapped,  I thought, 
with  everything  else,  when  they  licked 
poor  little  Etonians  into  shape  for  com- 
missions in  six  weeks.” 

“In  a sense.  I mean  promotion  from 
the  ranks  came  to  me  in  the  midst  of 
unprecedented  mud  and  unforeknowable 
hell.  I can’t  explain — but — There  was 
no  pull  or  privilege  in  it.  And,  while  I 
don’t  object  to  pull  or  privilege  for  the 
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rieht  people,  I should  always  have  been 
a^aid  I wasn’t  the  right  person  to  profit 
by  then™.  I’na  not  sure,  now;  but,  any- 
how, they  made  me  a lieutenant  in  the 
Flanders  mud — not  at  Aldershot.  As  an 
officer.  I’m  the  fruit  of  the  war.  The 
war,  my  dear.  . . . The  two  most  hor- 
rible words  any  language  holds,  for  they 
imply  and  contain  all  »e  others.” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

“‘Of  course’!  Look  at  her!”  His 
voice  was  ironic,  though  tender.  “You 
sit  here,  giving  me  caviar  and  Burgundy 
— and  candle-light,  and  gracious  intona- 
tions— and  peace  and  firelight.  It’s  as 
if  you  offered  me  a Roman  bath,  com- 
plete, from  tepidarium  to  solium,  with 
thirty  skilful  slaves  to  pamper  me.  It’s 
an  anachronism;  it’s  irrelevant;  it’s  un- 
real; it’s — you  might  say — Martian.  I 
don’t  mind  the  escape  from  life,  if  you 
can  pull  it  off;  but  you  can’t.  Why  do 
you  suppose  I can’t  eat  your  cates  and 
drink  your  wine?  Why,  my  dear,  the 
mode  has  changed.  My  palate  calls  for 
the  food  of  my  generation.  You  give  me 
marchpane,  as  it  were.  Do  you  hon- 
estly expect  any  one  in  the  twentieth 
century  to  eat  marchpane?” 

“My  dear  Oswald,  do  you  imagine  I 
live  this  way,  myself?  If  I tried  to  make 
a little  feast  for  you — ” She  broke  down 
in  her  attempt  to  justify  herself.  If 
Oswald  did  not  understand  her,  he  had 
indeed  changed. 

“I  am  not  reproaching  you,  Milli- 
cent.”  The  words  fell  with  great  soft- 
ness and  suavity. 

“Oh,  I thougnt  . . . The  point  is  that 
this — ^what  you  call  marchpane,  what 
you  and  I,  equally,  were  bred  on — comes 
into  my  morality.  You  know  how  little 
I approve  of” — “leash-eating,”  she  was 
going  to  say,  but  caught  herself  back; 
there  was  not  time  to  teach  him  new 
slang — “of  excess,  at  any  time.  But  I 
care  for  beauty  and  decency  and  leisure 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  mind;  and  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  important  that 
the  pleasures  of  the  flesh  should  show 
some  sign  of  being  ordered  by  the  spirit. 
We  were  both,  in  the  times  that  were, 
ascetic  hedonists.  We  hated  gross 
things  and  we  believed  in  taking  pleasures 
delicately.  We  believed  in  .Tood  food 
and  good  wine  and  good  clothes  as  we 
believed  in  good  pictures  and  good 


books.  We  hated  roughness  and  coarse- 
ness, wherever  and  whoever.  We  weren’t 
esthetes,  God  knows;  but  we  cared  for 
what  the  race  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
achieve  in  the  way  of  amenities.  We 
weren’t  Puritans,  either.  And  it  still 
seems  to  me  important  that  the  ways  of 
civilized  living  shouldn’t  pass  from  the 
earth — even  to  a bit  of  a savory  at  the 
end  of  a dinner,  or  a glass  of  Burgundy 
meanwhile.  Or  a cigarette.”  She  smiled 
and  pushed  the  box  over  to  him.  “It’s 
my  way  of  keeping  the  home  fires  burn- 
ing, Oswald.  Even  as  Tommy  on  leave 
must  find  beer  and  tripes  waiting.  Ask 
Lady  Sayres  if  I’m  a sybarite  by  pro- 
fession! But  one  isn’t  going  to  have  to 
do  war-relief  work  forever.  TTiere  is  the 
rest  of  life — for  some  of  you.” 

She  looked  him  very  directly  in  the 
eyes.  “Do  you  think  I don’t  see  how 
lots  of  people  take  it?”  she  went  on. 
“That  plenty  of  women  think,  because 
he  may  be  killed  as  soon  as  he  goes  back, 
he  should  have  everyth!^  his  appetite 
suggests  before  he  goes  ? There’s  enough 
champagne  drunk  in  London  to  float  a 
hospital  unit  in.  I loathe  that — if  only 
because  it  can’t  last  any  more  than  the 
tragedy  that  sustains  it  can  last.  It’s 
immoral  because  it  can’t  be  a permanent 
basis  for  life.  But  my  marchpane!  You 
may  kill  me  for  it,  my  dear,  but  I place 
it  with  Magdalen  Tower  and  West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  things  that  we 
must  come  back  to.  Things  that  are 
waiting,  because  they  are  strong  and 
good,  because  they’ve  been  proved.  I 
give  you  a frugal  little  dinner — which 
may  be  our  last;  and  I’ve  worked  myself 
to  the  bone  to  make  it  not  too  unlike 
many  dinners  I’ve  given  you  before — 
just  because,  if  you  pull  out  of  it  and  I 
pull  out,  and  the  world  pulls  out,  that 
IS  the  kind  of  dinner  best  suited  to  us, 
because  it’s  by  such  familiar  details  of 
life  that  we  shall  reconstruct  the  life  we 
thought  worth  while  when  we  had  breath 
and  chance  to  choose.  And  you  call  it 
marchpane — and  immoral!  No,  my  dear 
Oswald  ” — she  shook  her  head — “ I don't 
see  it  that  way.  Every  woman  does 
what  she  can  for  her  fighting  men  when 
they  come  home.  I do  this — ^just  the 
quiet  old  modest  thing,  the  thing  that 
has  a right  to  last.  For  the  rest — I live 
somewhat  less  well  than  my  pensioner 
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yonder.  I shouldn’t  feel  decent  to  be  liv- 
ing comfortably  while  my  best  friend  on 
earth  is  in  the  trenches.  But  when  my 
best  friend  comes  back  to  me — ^no  army 
chaplain  in  the  world  will  tell  me  that  I 
must  give  him  bully  beef  for  his  dinner 
or  not  light  a few  fagots  on  my  hearth.” 
She  flung  out  her  arms,  gently  emphatic. 

Is  it  my  morality  against  yours,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  lives,  Oswald?” 

He  had  listened  carefully  to  her  expo- 
sition. *‘It’s  not  a question  of  moral- 
ity,” he  answered  quietly,  at  last. 

“Oh,  well,  of  taste.” 

“ Not  taste  in  that  sense.  Not  taste  in 
the  precious  sense  of  form.  Taste  in  the 
bodily  sense,  rather.  You’ve  meant  to 
appeal  to  something  that  isn’t  there  any 
longer  to  be  appealed  to.” 

Ime  looked  at  him  quietly,  making  her 
eyes  stony — to  counteract,  she  hoped, 
the  flush  that  she  could  not  control.  Was 
it  merely  to  pick  a quarrel  with  her  that 
he  had  come?  To  tell  her,  without  tell- 


him,  whether  it  was  by  defection  or  by 
death?  Her  honest  heart  told  her  not. 
Better,  indeed,  to  lose  him  to  his  happi- 
ness than  to  his  destruction.  Let  him  go 
— even  to  a leash-eater,  if  he  must.  Yet 
the  feminine  of  classic  proverbs  had  for 
an  instant  its  way  with  her,  and  she 
gazed  at  the  puckered  cheek  with  in- 
ward cynicism,  affecting  to  herself  to 
find  it  a supreme  disfigurement. 

“May  we  go  into  the  other  room?”  he 
asked. 

She  withdrew  her  heavy  eyes  from  his 
face.  “Surely.”  And  she  led  the  way. 

Once  there,  he  abetted  her  apostasy — 
if  that  was  what  he  thought  it — by 
placing,  unre^uested,  another  bit  of 
wood  on  the  little  fire. 

“Won’t  you  smoke?”  he  interpolated. 

A bitter  little  smile  crooked  ner  lips. 
“I’ve  given  it  up  long  since.  I sha’n’t 
b^n  again  until  the  war  is  over.” 

“Not  a question  of  morality,”  he  re- 
peated, when  the  fire-mending  was  done. 
“It’s  not  moral  marchpane  1 reproach 
you  with.  I’m  an  odd  stick,  and  you 
mustn’t  take  me  as  typical.  But  since 
I pay  myself  the  compliment  of  assum- 
ing that  you’re  more  interested  in  a 
friend  than  in  his  type,  you  naust  let 
me  have  my- say  out-ypretty  thing!” 

DVou  cxx^yir^r 


She  quivered  a little  at  the  compli- 
ment, but  his  tone  of  voice,  all  gravity 
and  tenderness,  forbade  her  to  mind  its 
strangeness. 

“A  matter  of  taste.”  He  repeated 
another  phrase.  “It’s  just,  Millicent 
my  dear,  that  I don’t  like  marchpane 
any  more.  I don’t  know  why  I used  that 
silly  word,  but  we|ll  keep  it  for  con- 
venience. Our  Elizabethan  ancestors 
crowned  all  feasts  with  it.  I only  meant 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  my  palate 
has  altered  as  much  as  if  this  familiar 
food  you  give  me  were  in  truth  Eliza- 
bethan. 1 sit  at  your  table  not  as  my- 
self, but  as  an  ancestor.  And  my  taste 
refuses  to  turn  ancestral.  I don’t  like  the 
fare.  There’s  nothing  in  me  that  craves 
it.  I’ve  been  hurled  three  hundred 
years  ahead  into  space  and  time.  I 
don’t  know  what  it  may  have  done  to 
others;  I don’t  think  it  has  affected 
Tommy  much.  But  I have  had  an  un- 
usual experience.  I watch  our  fellows 
trying  not  to  throw  back — and  it  isn’t 
easy  in  Flanders,  where  you  look  across 
No  Man’s  Land  at  skin-clad  beasts. 
Thty  have  thrown  back  so  far  and  so 
successfully  that  tve  mostly  dig  our  heels 
in  to  stay  where  we  are  and  shame  them. 

But  my  heels  took  wings  unto  them  and 
went  forward  into  a grim  and  nasty 
future.  It  would  have  been  easier — 
pleasanter — to  go  back.  ...  I seem  to 
nave  been  bom  again  into  a bleak  new 
world.  The  trenches  are  real.  They  are 
too  physical  not  to  be.  And  that  future 
is  very  physical,  too — but  it  isn’t  the  old 
kind.  You  are  trying,  God  bless  you, 
to  poetize  food  and  drink — ” 

“Not  just  food  and  drink,  Oswald,” 
she  protested. 

“No,  I suppose  not.  Put  it  that  I’ve 
got  a twist  in  my  mind  to  match  the 
twist  in  my  face.”_  Unconsciously  he 
turned  his  cheek  slightly  to  the  light. 
“I’m  not  normal;  I’m  utterly  different. 

I don’t  say  there  are  many  like  me.  I 
don’t  think  there  are.  It’s  your^— our — 
beastly  luck  that  I’ve  taken  this  thing 
at  a tangent  of  my  own.” 

“Is  it  perhaps  just  a question  of  ten- 
sion? That  you  don’t  dare  let  yourself 
down  until  it’s  over?  That  you  have 
found  a mood  that  resists  it,  and  you 
must  keep  that  mood  at  all  costs?” 

Her  voice  was  very  soothing  and 
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sweet.  The  figment  of  the  other  woman 
had  passed  from  her  mind,  and  in  travail 
she  was  recapturing,  for  his  sake,  her 
old  lucidity. 

“You’re  a dear,  Millicent.  You  al- 
ways were.  I think  you  could  under- 
stand anything  in  the  world  but  this.’’ 

“I  haven’t  met  it  before,  you  see.” 
In  spite  of  her,  a note  of  professional 
cheerfulness  — a hospital  tone  — crept 
into  her  voice.  She  had  met  shell  sho^ 
often,  in  such  intervals  as  she  knew — 
hours  when,  to  rest  yourself  from  hard 
work,  you  took  on  some  harder  work. 
*‘Most  men  are  glad  enough  to  see 
Blighty.  And  when  they  aren’t  wounded 
they  seem  to  , rollick.  They  seize  the 
day.  . . . I’ve  wondered  if  that  wasn’t 
what  pulled  them  through.  It’s  a pitv 
you  feel  the  future.  Most  of  them  don’t 
think  of  the  future.  They’ve  apparently 
learned  not  to.” 

“ I don’t  think  of  it  in  that  sense,”  he 
apologized.  “ It  simply  is  ail  around  me. 
I can^  go  back  to  what  pleased  me  be- 
fore. I’m  different  to  what  I was.”  He 
stated  it  simply,  painfully.  “If  I call  it 
the  future,  it’s  because  I seem  to  see  that 
the  future  is  going  to  be  more  like  my  vis- 
ion of  the  world  thanlikeyoursortheirs.” 

He  lighted  another  cigarette.  “Just 
take  the  fact,”  he  said,  presently,  “that 
I don’t  crave,  or  even  like,  the  familiar 
food  and  the  faniiliar  mis(  en  scene.” 

“ But  do  you  like  bully  beef  and  apple 
jam  and  a world  all — crawly?”  she 
asked,  defiantly. 

“No,  but  it  seems  natural.  It’s  got  to 
be  like  that,  for  all  civilized  men,  for  a 
long  time.  Until  the  war  is  over.” 

“Yes.  Granted.  And  then?  For  that 
is  nw  only  point.” 

“I’ve  lost  touch  with  the  old  habits. 
And  I don’t  particularly  want  to  go  back 
to  them.  This  isn’t  a disagreeable  inter- 
lude, like  a stretch  of  poverty  in  a man’s 
life,  you  see.  It’s  the  whole  blooming 
show,  forever  and  ever.” 

“Yet  the  war  must  end.” 

“It  must.”  He  ground  his  teeth. 
“It  must.  But  when  we  come  back 
there’ll  be  thousands  of  us  broke  to  a 
new  thing,  with  no  capacity  for  harking 
back  to  the  old.  You  won't  be  able  to 
do  anything  with  us.  And  what  we 
shall  do  with  you,  God  knows.  The  war 
is  making  a lot  of  men  mystics;  it’s 
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made  me  and,  it  must  be,  a lot  of  others 
—materialists.” 

In  spite  of  her  trouble,  she  lathed. 
“I  can’t  say  it  seems  to  have  hit  you 
that  way,  Oswald.’^ 

He  smiled  grudgingly.  “No.  Not  in 
the  old  sense.  In  a new  one.  I’ve  lost 
the  power  to  dream,  to  think.  I grapple 
with  nasty  facts.  I care  immensely  to  get 
my  food,  but  I only  want  the  food  I need. 
I only  want  some  kind  of  bed  to  sleep  in, 
and  I don’t  want  to  sleep  too  soft.  I 
want  to  do  my  d^’s  work  and  do  it  with 
my  whole  body.  I can’t  stand  non-essen- 
tials or  intellectual  debauches.  I don’t 
want  ever  to  read  a book  or  see  a picture. 
I don’t  want  to  be  amused.” 

“In  that  you  are  special.  Not  a bit  like 
the  proletariat.  Cinemas  and  beer  have 
not  lost  their  hold  on  Whitechapel.” 

“No.  I said  I was  different.  . . . Our 
beastly  luckT’  he  murmured  once  mo^ 
“I  want  machinery,  more  arid  more  of  it, 
and  da^rs  parceled  out  intelligently. 
Machines  to  do  more  than  they  ever 
have  done  before,  with  fewer  hours  of 
labor,  but  every  one  laboring.” 

“Oh,”  she  breathed.  “>^y,  cheer 
up,  my  dear!  It’s  just  Socialism.  Lots 
of  people  have  that.  Even  Lady  Sayres 
has  it.  That’s  why  she’s  so  hard  on  us.” 

He  went  on,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
interruption.  “I  don’t  care  how  they 
manage  it.  I simply  want  life  to  be 
made  physically  possible  for  every  one. 
That  means  it  won’t  be  physically  lux- 
urious for  any  one.  I don’t  want  high- 
falutin’ talk  . . . and  I’m  not  especially 
interested  at  present  in  the  inevitable 

Eolitics  of  it.  I don’t  even  mind  people’s 
eing  privileged,  so  long  as  they  don’t 
waste  their  time  on  non-essentials.  And 
I come  back  to  the  fact  that  everything 
that  isn’t  necessary  to  health  and  long 
life  is  unnecessary  to  anything.  Elimi- 
nate the  danger  and  the  sickness  and  the 
vermin,  and  you’d  have  a possible  world 
right  there  in  the  trenches.  But  Magda- 
len Tower  and  Westminster  Abbey — 
they’ve  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  fife. 
“You  don’t  resent  Rheims?” 

“I  resent  it” — he  spoke  very  slowly — 
“because  of  the  spirit  that  prompted  it. 
They  smashed  it  because  tney  thoueht 
the  French  cared.  That  was  beastly.’ 

“And  you  think  that,  in  a world  which 
rules  out  beauty  and  graciousness  and 
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pleasure,  you’ll  manage  to  have  a tol- 
erable ethic?” 

“We  went  to  war  for  ethics.  We’ve 
betn  perpetrating  indecencies  for  two 

(rears  in  the  interests  of  decency.  It’s  the 
ast  great  paradox.  But  if  I thought  we 
were  ^hting  for  Magdalen  Tower — I’d 

2uit.  The  only  right  we  have  to  fight  at 
II — bar  the  old  right  of  self-defense — is 
the  right  of  knowing  that,  on  the  whole, 
we’re  more  willing  than  they  are  to  mve 
everybody  a chance  at  the  essentials.” 

“And  you  think  that  the  machinists  of 
the  future — since,  apparently,  we’re  all 
to  run  machines; — ^will  be  gentlemen? 
You  think  that  this  terre  d terre  material- 
ism of  yours  will  make  for  kindness,  for 
not  hurting  other  people’s  feelings,  for 
not  looting  and  wantonly  murdering  and 
breaking  cathedrals  stone  by  stone?” 

” I think  that  the  men  who  come  out  of 
the  hell  of  Flanders  and  France  will  jolly 
well  see  to  it  that  there  shall  be  no  need- 
less suffering.  We’re  fed  up  with  suffer- 

ing. 

‘And  you  think  you  can  prevent  peo- 
ple from  wanting  beauty  and  laugnter 
and  dreams — the  life  of  the  spirit.^’ 

_ “I  think  they  will  believe,  having 
lived  the  life  of  the  body  for  so  long,  that 
the  body  comes  first.  I think  they  will 
see  to  it  that  all  bodies  are  made,  and 
kept,  adequate.  A pretty  big  order  in 
itself.  ...  And  I think,  for  a long  time, 
thw  will^  feel  that  absence  of  podily 
suffering  is  ‘paradise  enow.’  To  insure 
that,  tney’ll  pass  minimum-kindness 
laws,  if  need  be.”  He  smiled  his  twisted 
smile.  ” But  they’re  not  going  to  traffic 
with  beauty  and  such-like.” 

‘‘It  sounds  very  German,”  she  vent- 
ured, drily.  Her  own  problem  she  had 
pushed  back  into  the  farthest  recesses 
of  her  mind.  There  could  be  no  personal 
problem  with  a man  like  this.  Yet  she 
must  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  He  was  still 
dear  to  her,  whether  madman,  or  invalid, 
or  merely  a soul  estranged  from  her. 

‘‘No;  because  Germany  has  the  old 
ideas.  They  don’t  really  want  people  to 
be  comfortable.  They  want  wealth  and 
pomp  and  luxury;  in  their  uneducated 
way,  they  still  want  what  they  call 
beauty.  They  don’t  see.  . . . They 
might  be  Romans  or  Medicis.  Kindness 
takes  beauty  from  the  world;  they’ll 
nevetgStoop  t^^p^ne^j^What  you  call 


beauty  means  the  toil  of  slaves.  It’s 
only  by  overworking  thousands,  and 
underfeeding  more  than  thousands,  that 
enough  labor  can  be  spent  uselessly  on 
the  tyrants’  pleasure-garden.  I’m  not  a 
Socialist,  because  Socialists  think  they 
can  eat  their  cake  and  have  it,  too.  I 
know  what  you  call  beautv  must  pass. 

Lots  of  people  know  it  in  their  hearts — 
but  they  regret  it.  I don’t.  I’m  already 
broke.  The  non-essentials  disgust  me.” 

‘‘.^d  you  insist  on  making  your  own 
definition  of  essential.  It  hasn’t  struck 
you  that  the  human  race  has  never 
thought  mere  bodily  health  in  itself 
enough?  What  about  the  chromo-litho- 
graphs in  the  slums,  and  the  draggled 
feathers  in  battered  hats?” 

‘‘They’ve  aped  others.  Beauty  has 
had  a prestige  value.  When  the  prestige 
value  has  gone— you’ll  see  how  quick 
they’ll  drop  esthetics.” 

‘‘What  about  love ?^  She  asked  it  very 
coldly.  ‘‘Love  has  always  larought  what 
you  call  non-essentials  in  its  train.” 

‘‘I  don’t  know  about  love.  There’ll  be 
healthy  creatures  meeting  each  other 
and  mating,  no  doubt.  But  all  the  tire- 
some fal-lals  will  have  to  go.  All  the  ' 
decorations  and  the  vanity — ‘the  rings 
and  nose  jewels,  the  changeable  suits  of 
apparel  and  the  mantles  and  the  wim- 
ples and  the  crisping-pins.’” 

‘‘And  you  think’’ — she  mocked  him 
softly,  with  a return  of  the  old  tender- 
ness— ‘‘that  you  will  change  the  human 
heart  so  easily?” 

“Easily!”  he  groaned;  and  he  got  up 
and  walked  to  the  tightly  shuttered  win- 
dow, where  he  stood  with  his  back  to  her. 

**  Easily!”  he  muttered  from  that  dis- 
tance. And  silence  fell  between  them 
while  her  imagination  and  his  memory 
conjured  up  that  world  of  bitter  mud, 
that  nether  slime  to  which  men  had  vol- 
untarily returned  in  indefinable  and  un- 
translatable pain. 

“I  mean,’’  she  murmured,  after  a 
moment,  “in  so  short  a time,  can  the 
heart  of  man  and  woman  change?” 

“ Is  it  so  short  a time  ? It  seems  to  me 
long  enough  to  beget  a new  type.  Mill- 
ions of  years  have  been  compressed. . . . 
There  must  be  other  men  like  me,” 
came  his  cry  of  pain.  “Men  to  whom 
beauty,  even  a woman’s  beauty,  means 
nothing  any  more;  men  who  don’t  want 
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any  of  the  thin^  they  wanted  before; 
men  who  know  that  if  needless  pain  is  to 
pass  from  the  world,  there  can  be  no 
needless  pleasure  left  in  it. . . . Men  who 
don’t  ^ve  a damn  for  an^hing  except 
immunity  from  pain.  . . . Materialists — 
not  nice  ones — men  like  me,”  he  repeated. 

All  Millicent  Hay’s  house  of  life  lay 
tumbled  about  her  feet,  destroyed  by 
night  in  London  even  as  houses  of  wood 
and  stone  were  destroyed  by  Zeppelins. 
Because  that  devastation  was  so  vast, 
she  felt  the  courage  not  to  flee;  courage 
to  search  among  the  refuse  like  a scaven- 
ger for  any  fragment  that  might  be  left. 

“Just  how” — her  voice,  grown  small, 
pierced  the  dusk  in  which  he  stood  un- 
certain— “just  how  do  you  feel  about 
me,  Oswald?” 

He  turned  and  came  slowly  back  to 
her,,  picking  his  way,  stepping  carefully, 
as  though  he,  too,  were  conscious  of  sur- 
rounding ruins.  Then  he  bowed  himself 
at  her  feet,  taking  her  hands  in  his,  hid- 
ing his  eyes  upon  them.  She  looked 
down  quietly  at  his  ruined  cheek. 

“You’re  the  only  thing  that  keeps  me 
ther^”  he  whispered.  “I  pretend  I’m  de- 
'fending  you  from  pain.  You  and  others 
like  you — ^if  there  are  any  others  like  you.” 

Her  ardor,  pressed^  back  upon  her 
heart,  set  that  to  beating  hard;  but  she 
stayed  silent. 

“For  I’ni  tired  of  killing  people  to 
prevent  killing  in  the  future.  1 hate  all 
paradox;  it  belongs  to  the  old  world  I 
can’t  stomach.  All  the  big  historic 

festures  have  been  urged  by  paradox. 

’aradox  must  stop,  as  much  as  war.” 
His  tired  muffled  voice  came  so  low  that 
she  had  to  bend  her  head  very  close  to 
his  to  hear.  “ I’m  sorry  that  I don’t  care 
as  I did.  I loved  you  very  much.  But 
now — you’re  good  and  sweet  . . . and 
yet  caring  has  gone.  I’m  just  incapable. 
And  yet  1 longed  to  marry  you,  Milli-. 
cent,  as  men  do  long.  You  were  the  best 
the  old  order  had  to  offer.  You’ve  been 
an  angel  to  me  to-night.  But  J’ve  no 
niore  feeling  than  a rock.”  His  voice 
died  away  in  a sigh. 

Millicent  Hay  was  to  know  the  whole 
gamut  of  emotion  in  one  fraught  evening 
of  her  life.  For  an  instant  she  felt  he 
had  spoken  truth  in  saying  that  millions 
of  years  were  nowadays  compressed. 
Life,  at-all  events,  was  proceeding  head- 
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long  for  her.  She  passed  through,  in 
nieasured  moments,  the  throes  of  revul- 
sions that  might  have  taken  months. 
Two  hours  bemre  she  had  known  that 
she  loved  him  ardently;  now  she  knew 
that  he  left  her  cold;  and  she  seemed  to 
have  been  growing  cold  for  years. 

While  he  remained  silent — ^wom  out, 
perhaps — ^in  his  strained  position,  she 
lookea  down  at  the  puckered  cheek  so 
close  to  her.  It  was  hideous.  Two  hours 
ago  it  had  not  mattered.  Now  she  knew 
that  she  could  never  marry  a man  with  a 
face  like  that.  The  flesh  had  not  known 
itself  in  the  first  moment  of  encounter. 
So,  ten  years  after  marriage,  her  nerves 
might  have  begun  to  revolt  against  the 
marred  visage.  And  because  she  was 
now  as  cold  as  he  declared  himself  to  be, 
she  saw  that  his  case  was  sadder  than 
hers.  She  braced  herself  to  do  the  ut- 
most— ^to  let  him  prove  his  case  the 
worse.  She  bent  her  head  down  again 
until  her  hair  brushed  his;  her  gentle 
hands  were  on  his  shoulders;  his  mouth 
was  hidden  in  the  folds  of  her  dress; 
but  she  pressed  her  lips  hard  down  upon 
the  hideous  cheek  and  kissed  it — kissed 
it  close  and  long,  as  though  a snake  had 
bitten  him  and  she  were  drawing  the 
poison  out  into  herself. 

He  started.  Had  she  hurt  him?  She 
did  not  know.  But  he  rose  with  a clean 
straight  spring  and  presently  shook  his 
head.  Her  gorge  had  risen  at  the  touch 
of  that  inhuman  flesh;  but,  her  lips  re- 
leased from  it,  she  was  Arm.  She  smiled 
at  him,  so  infinitely  relieved  at  his  head- 
shake  that  there  was  no  shame  in  her 
eyes.  She  had  clung  to  him  like  a lover, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and — she  felt 
as  if  she  had  been  doing  some  unprint- 
able, necessary  hospital  task.  It  was 
over;  it  had  done  no  good;  she  should 
never  have  to  do  it  again.  This  man  was 
nothing  to  her;  thank  God  she  was  noth- 
ing to  him.  But  piw  was  uppermost. 
War  had  crushed  the  Oswald  Hamlin  she 
knew.  Here  was  only  a straight  and 
martial  creature,  prime  food  for  cannon 
— ^no  coward,  a good  officer,  but  a man 
from  whom  war,  with  a skill  beyond  sur- 
gery, had  removed  his  familiar  soul. 

He  was  evidently  leaving,  and  she 
rose.  Vaguely,  as  they  stood  there,  she 
longed  for  an  air  raid.  There  were  no 
tests  left  that  she  could  apply^  unaided. 
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She  had  done  her  reluctant  utmost  in 
that  lingering  kiss-^trying,  against  all 
her  instincts,  for  his  very  sake,  to  stir 
him.  She  had  not  succeeded,  and  she 
could  not  but  be  erateful.  She  was  no 
leash-eater.  But  her  pity  for  him  was 
monstrous — a terrihc,  war-bom  thing, 
a portent,  too  heavy  a burden,  almost 
to  carry  about  the  world. 

“Gol^-by,  Oswald,”  she  said.  “Re- 
member, I'm  always  here.  I won’t  give 
you  marchpane  another  time.” 

“You  dear,”  he  murmured  as  he 
dasmd  her  hand. 

“You're  very  fond  of  me,  and  I of 
you.  And  when  you  want  to  tell  any 
one  an}rthing,  you'd  better  tell  me.  For, 
after  what  you’ve  said,  I shall  under- 
stand. Most  people  wouldn’t.” 

“You  think  I’m  mad,”  he  said. 

“No.  Only  such  a complicated  thing 
as  war  must  have  infinitely  complicated 
results.  It  has,  physically,  God  knows; 
why  not  morally?  You’re  a very  curious 
case.  I don’t  think  you  ought  to  go 
back.  But  I take  your  word  for  it  that 
you’ve  changed  fundamentally;  and  of 
course  there’s  an  off  chance  you  may  be 
right.  I don’t  believe  it,  for  a moment. 
But  nothihg  shocks  me,  and  I feel, 
somehow,  as  though  you  were  my  oldest 
fnend  in  this  very  old  world.” 

She  was  very  calm.  Calmness  seemed 
to  be  the  only  expression  her  pity  could 
find.  She  tried  once  more.  “I  don’t 
see,  myself,  why  any  one  should  come 
out  of  Flanders  the  same  person  he  went 
in.  It’s  the  miracle  of  Nature^who 
never  was  a theorist,  nor  even  a Liberal, 
as  I make  her  out — ^that  so  many  do. 
Write  to  me,  won’t  you?”  She  nodded 
pleasantly  at  him. 

He  choked  a little.  “ It’s  over  for  me, 
Millicent — but,  thank  Heaven!  it  isn’t 
for  you.  I hope  you’ll  have  a long  life 
under  Magdauen  Tower.  But  you 
won’t!”  His  voice  turned  harsh  at  the 
last  words,  and  his  marred  face  looked 
wholly  grim  and  sinister — a war-made 
thins,  like  so  many,  these  days. 

_ “We’ll  talk  it  all  over  again  the  next 
time.”  She  let  these  words  follow  him 
into  the  public  hall. 

She  knew  she  was  hoping  passionately 
that  there  would  be  no  next  time,  though 
conscious  of  what  it  was  that  w ould,  in 
such  a case,  prevent.  Indeed,  she  shud- 
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dered,  as  women  always  must  when  a 
man  goes  “back,”  knowing  that  no  man 
can  cheat  the  statistics  forever.  So  far 
as  her  happiness  was  concerned,  it  would 
not  matter,  but  her  pity  still  followed 
him  heavily. 

She  came  back  into  the  little  drawing- 
room, put  on  her  thick  sweater,  and 
passed  into  the  dining-room.  She  had 
eaten  almost  nothing,  herself;  she  was 
faint  and  hungry.  Almost  defiantly,  she 
sought  the  larder  and  fetched  back  to 
the  dying  fire  the  untouched  savory  and 
a glass  of  wine.  After  she  had  eaten  and 
drunk,  she  lighted  a cigarette.  It  was 
many  months  since  she  had  smoked,  and 
the  first  inhalations  bro^ht  giddiness 
and  a light  intoxication.  The  close  hori- 
zons broadened  and  shifted.  . . . She 
came  back  into  a long-lost  world  where 
phrases  float  like  motes  in  the  sun,  and 
one  can  savor  even  one’s  own  sorrow. 

Her  pity  for  Oswald  Hamlin  became  a 
more  tolerable  thing  She  had  wrestled 
with  the  enemy  for  his  soul,  and  in  vain. 

She  ached  all  over  from  the  conflict, 
but  she  cherished  her  soreness,  for  it 
proved  that  she  had  fought — yes,  even 
to  that  last  terrible  kiss.  She  knew  how 
to  scorn  words  as  well  as  Oswald  Ham- 
lin; and  their  controversy  had  not 
stopped  with  words. 

Yet  she  came  back  to  words  in  the  end, 
inevitably.  Slowly  they,  shaped  them- 
selves in  her  mind,  forgotten  for  years: 

All  delicate  days  and  pleasant,  all  spirits  and 
sorrows  are  cast 

Far  out  with  the  foam  of  the  present  that 
sweeps  to  the  surf  of  the  past: 

Where  beyond  the  extreme  sea-wall,  and 
between  the  remote  sea-»t». 

Waste  water  washes,  and  tall  ships  foun- 
der, 

and  deep  death  waits. 

They  were  marvellously  comfortable  to 
her. 

And  now  she  must  go  to  bed.  Lady 
Sayres  penalized  them  with  her  heavy 
displeasure  if  they  were  late  or  weary. 

She  was  very  cold,  too,  now  that  the  fire 
had  burned  out;  but  as  she  turned  out 
the  lights  she  was  grateful  for  coldness 
as  she  had  never  been  for  warmth — most 
grateful  of  all  that  the  blood  ran  so  slow 
in  her  veins,  that  nowhere  in  her  brain 
or  flesh,  from  head  to  foot,  was  the 
tiniest  rebellious  flicker. 
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Impressions  of  the  Kaiser 

I.— THE  SOURCES  OP  THE  KAISER’S  POWER 

BY  DAVID  JAYNE  HILL 

Former  American  Ambasiador  to  Geimany 


HE  true  lessons  of  a 
tragedy  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  supreme 
moment  when  the 
drama  has  reached  the 
climax  of  passion,  but 
in  the  errors  of  judg- 
ment or  defiance  of  moral  law  that  have 
made  it  a tragedy. 

In  attempting  at  this  time  an  analysis 
of  the  sources  of  the  Kaiser’s  power  and 
the  methods  employed  for  its  further  de- 
velopment, my  purpose  is  to  throw  a 
new  light,  if  possible,  upon  the  present 
European  situation  by  lifting  a curtain, 
not  upon  the  scene  as  it  is  set  upon  the 
stage  of  contemporary  action,  but  upon 
the  evolution  of  the  chief  character  of 
the  drama  in  the  course  of  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  role  which  he  has  cast  for 
himself. 

This  process  of  development  is  pos- 
sibly more  vivid  to  m^r  mind,  and  cer- 
tainly more  impressive  in  my  judgment, 
from  the  fact  ttiat  it  was  my  lot  to  be  in 
Germany  in  the  two  most  critical  periods 
of  the  political  evolution  of  the  Empire. 
As  a result,  there  is  an  inevitable  concen- 
tration of  thought,  not  merely  upon  the 
contrast  between  the  two  periods — 
which  may  be  roughly  designated  as 
1888-90  and  1908-14 — but  upon  the 
causes  that  have  connected  them  and 
that  explain  the  transition  from  the 
earlier  to  the  later  period. 

In  these  two  periods  my  points  of  view 
were  different,  and  each  had  its  peculiar 
advantage.  In  the  first  period  I saw 
William  II  as  his  own  people  saw  him, 
and  intimacy  with  them  disclosed  the 
estimate  they  placed  upon  him.  In  the 
second  period  my  personal  contacts  with 
the  Kaiser  himself  during  more  than 
three  years  were  more  intimate  and  more 
varied  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
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foreign  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Berlin. 

At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Will- 
iam II  as  King  of  Prussia  and  German 
Emperor,  on  June  15,  1888,  after  the 
brief  reign  of  Frederick  III,  the  German 
Empire  had  already  taken  on  its  definite 
form  and  was  regarded  as  a firmly  es- 
tablished great  power,  which  might  or 
mi^t  not  become  a menace  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  according  to  the  policies  by 
which  its  future  might  be  determined. 
The  unity  of  the  German  states  was 
secure,  the  power  of  Prussia  was  every- 
where felt  among  them,  and  the  work  of 
Bismarck  was  complete. 

That  the  Empire  was  an  achievement 
of  superior  military  force  on  the  part  of 
Prussia,  and  in  no  sense  a creation  of  the 
German  people,  was  universally  under- 
stood. No  one  familiar  with  the  history 
of  Prussia  doubted  that  its  influence 
would  continue  to  be  dominant  in  the 
Empire.  The  Prussian  philosophy  of  the 
state  had  completely  triumphed;  and  to 
that  philosophy,  based  on  monarchical 
absolutism,  the  idea  of  parliamentary 
control  was  known  to  be  repugnant.  The 
King  of  Prussia  was  by  heredity  the 
German  Emperor,  and  no  King  of  Prussia 
had  ever  forgotten  the  traditions  of  the 
House  of  Hohenzollem,  which  had  ad- 
vanced from  a Suabian  lordship  to  the 
eminence  of  empire  by  centuries  of  con- 

3uest,  annexation,  and  unscrupulous 
iplomacy,  seeking  alliances  wherever 
additional  power  or  prestige  could  be 
obtained,  and  renouncing  them  when- 
ever they  became  a burden  or  ceased  to 
offer  an  advantage. 

Every  intelligent  German  understood 
this;  but  now  that  the  strength  and  poli- 
cies of  Prussia  were  at  the  service  of  the 
Empire,  the  state  that  had  long  been  the 
common  menace  and  often  the  hated 
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enemy  had  become  the  protector  and 
potential  oiganizer  of  all,  and  the  primi- 
tive tribalism  that  had  always  charac- 
terized the  Germans,  that  had  attached 
them  to  their  local  princes,  that  had  in 
its  time  effectively  nullified  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  of  the  German  nation, 
that  had  embroiled  them  in  internecine 
wars,  and  for  centuries  had  made  Ger- 
man territory  a prey  to  foreign  conquest 
and  hopeless  division,  was  now  merged 
in  a larger  tribalism.  Germany  had  at 
last  become  self-conscious  as  a nation, 
and  the  mutual  hostility  that  had 
doomed  the  German  tribes  to  separatism 
was  now  transformed  into  a general  hos- 
tility to  all  that  is  not  German.  No 
longer  a mere  geographical  e^mression, 
as  for  centuries  it  had  [been,  Germany 
had  become  through  blood  and  iron  the 
victor  over  a common  foe.  Thenceforth, 
as  throughout  German  history  the 
stronger  tribe  had  dominated  over  the 
weaker,  so  now  Prussia,  which  had 
evoked  the  soul  of  Deutschtum,  had  im- 
posed upon  it  a superior  will,  and  there 
arose  from  a united  people  the  cry, 

Deutschland  vber  Jlles!” 

The  economic  advantages  of  the  Em- 
pire had  become  evident  and  immense. 
A great  realm  for  ages  divided  by  a tan- 
gle of  limited  frontiers  was  now  made 
one.  Exchanges  had  been  promoted  by 
the  Zollverein,  which  had  afforded  a fore- 
taste of  the  advantages  of  unity;  but 
now  the  walls  of  separation  were  entirely 
swept  away.  Central  authority  was 
clearing  the  ground  of  local  impediments 
to  general  industrial  and  commercial 
prosperity.  But,-  above  all,  the  provin- 
cial spirit  of  earlier  times  was  vanishing, 
a universal  emancipation  of  thitherto  re- 
stricted energies  was  occurring.  Ger- 
tpany,  unified,  victorious,  prosperous, 
and  aspiring,  felt  a sense  of  mighty 
strength  and^  a keen  impulse  toward 
wider  expansion.  Poverty  was  giving 
way  to  wealth,  frugality  to  luxury,  and 
humility  to  pride. 

Before  the  Germa^  of  1888  two  paths 
were  open.  Had  Frederick  III,  sur- 
named  the  “Noble,”  continued  to  reign 
a decade,  instead  of  only  ninety-nine 
days,  the  tendency  in  government  would 
have  been  toward  liberalism.  More  and 
more  the  Imperial  Constitution  would 
have  been  interpreted  in  a liberal  spirit. 
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Ministers  would  have  been  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Reichstag.  The  Emperor 
would  have  reigned,  but  his  Ministers 
would  have  governed.  The  highest  ideals 
of  self-government  might  not  have  been 
swiftly  realized,  and  certainly  not  imme- 
diately; for,  as  all  German  statesmen 
and  writers  have  agreed,  the  Germans 
have  not  been  bred  to  self-government. 

They  have  always  relied  upon  their 
princes  as  more  or  less  paternal  rulers, 
and  they  would  think  it  presumptuous 
to  dictate  to  their  recognized  superiors. 

But  actual  government  always  consists 
more  in  a spirit  than  in  a form.  Autoc- 
racy and  democracy  are  theoretically 
antithetical;  but  practically  a ruler  nom- 
inally absolute  may  listen  to  the  voice  of 
his  people,  while  the  head  of  a democracy 
may  exercise  the  will  and  display  the 
qualities  of  a Caesar. 

For  Germany  strong  central  control 
seemed  to  be  essential,  and  the  character 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  opened  a path 
toward  absolutism  in  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  Empire.  There  was,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  an  Imperial  Con- 
stitution. The  whole  future  of  Germany 
depended  upon  the  interpretation  of  it. 
Without  changing  an  article,  it  could  be 
administered  liberally  or  autocratically; 
for  in  all  constitutional  governments  it 
is  the  historic  spirit  that  prevails. 

The  point  of  conspicuous  interest  here 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  Imperial 
Constitution  that  was  actually  made  and 
accepted,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the 
tendency  to  confirm  or  to  reject  it  that 
has  been  developed  during  the  present 
war. 

Whoever  will  take  in  hand  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  German  Empire  and 
read  it  merely  as  a document  will  be 
surprised,  if  not  already  familiar  with  its 
contents,  at  the  facade  of  liberalism  that 
presents  itself. 

First  of  all,  it  is  a written  constitu- 
tion; which  implies  that  it  is,  in  effect, 
a definition  and  restriction  of  sovereign 
power  so  far  as  the  prerogatives  of  gov- 
ernment are  concerned.  It  begins  with 
a list  of  independent  sovereigns — kings 
and  grand  dukes — the  King  of  Prussia 
heading  the  list  and  acting  in  the  name 
of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
who  “conclude  an  eternal  alliance  for 
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the  protection  of  the  territory  of  the 
ConKderation  and  the  rights  of  the 
same,  as  well  as  for  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  the  German  people.”  It 
neither  renounces  nor  abrogates  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  monarchs  who 
form  this  new  alliance.  It  confers  a 
“common  citizenship”  upon  all  Ger- 
mans and  enumerates  their  rights. 
“Against  foreign  countries  all  Germans 
shall  have  an  equal  claim  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Empire.”  The  legislative 
power  of  the  Empire  is  conferred  upon 
the  Bundesrat  and  the  Reichstag,  a ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  both  bodies  being 
necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  passage 
of  a law.  The  King  of  Prussia  has  mere- 
ly the  “presidency”  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, with  the  title  of  “German  Em- 
peror.” 

Nothing  in  all  this  sounds  in  the  least 
autocratic.  On  the  contrary,  all  seenas 
very  liberal.  The  German  Emperor  is 
not  a monarch,  except  in  Prussia.  All 
the  other  confederated  sovereigns  are 
equally  monarchs  in  their  own  realms. 
He  is  only  a “president,”  prtwtMJ  inter 
pares.  Whence,  then,  his  autocratic 
power? 

Ninety-nine  one  hundredths  of  the 
Imperial  Constitution  could  be  tran- 
scribed into  the  constitution  of  the  most 
democratic  federal  state  without  serious 
criticism.  The  absolute  authority  which 
the  Imperial  Constitution  undoubtedly 
confers  upon  the  King  of  Prussia  is  in- 
geniously concealed  under  the  most 
plausible  camouflage. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  upon  a 
detailed  exposition  of  this  device,  in 
which  Bismarck  believed  he  had  tri- 
umphed over  parliamentarism,  which  he 
bitterly  opposed,  and  had  rendered  him- 
self as  Imperial  Chancellor  omnipotent 
in  the  Empire  under  a “president” 
whom  he  intended  to  be  merely  titular. 
The  whole  structure  of  government  in 
the  Empire  pivots  on  the  action  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  as  provided  in  Arti- 
cles 15  to  17.  The  Chancellor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor,  requires  no 
confirmation,  and  cannot  be  removed 
except  by  the  Emperor.  The  Imperial 
Chancellor  alone  can  by  his  signature 
give  validity  to  the  decrees  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Emperor,  and  “thereby 
assumes  responsibility  for  them”;  but 
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only  to  the  Emperor,  who  has  the  right 
of  forcible  execution  in  all  the  states. 

It  did  not  require  very  long  for  the 
alert  intelligence  of  William  ll  to  per- 
ceive who,  under  this  organic  law,  p»os- 
sessed  all  the  power  in  the  Empire. 
Armed  with  the  prerogative  of  person- 
ally appointing  and  recalling  every  one 
of  real  importance  under  the  Imperial 
Constitution,  and  with  the  authority  to 
execute  by  force  his  own  decrees  and 
ordinances,  “this  young  man,”  as  Bis- 
marck rather  contemptuously  called 
him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  ascended 
what  he  understood  to  be,  in  effect,  the 
imperial  throne,  regardless  of  the  pre- 
tense that  it  was  only  the  seat  of  a 
“presidency.”  As  soon  as  the  death  of 
Frederick  the  Noble  was  announced,  he 
romptly  took  possession  of  his  entire 
eritage,  in  the  full  consciousness  that 
as  King  in  Prussia  he  could  extend  the 
prerogatives  of  kingship  over  the  entire 
Empire. 

As  a youth  he  had  aroused  the  deep 
concern  of  his  father.  On  the  twelfth 
anniversary  of  his  son’s  birth,  Frederick 
III  wrote  in  his  diary: 

It  is  an  occasion  for  fear  when  one  thinks 
of  the  hopes  that  rest  from  this  time  forward 
upon  the  head  of  that  child,  and  what  a 
great  responsibility  is  incumbent  upon  us 
toward  our  country  for  the  direction  of  his 
education,  since  considerations  of  family  ^nd 
rank,  the  life  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  so 
many  other  things  render  his  education  diffi- 
cult. 

The  condition  of  Germany  in  the 
years  that  followed  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished the  reasons  for  this  solicitude.  The 
return  to  Berlin  of  victorious  armies,  the 
coronation  of  his  grandfather,  William 
I,  the  universal  exhilaration  of  newly 
unified  Germany,  the  glory  and  the 
praise  of  Prussia,  had  all  acted  upon  his 
sensitive  nature  tike  the  excitement  of  a 
play,  and  yet  it  was  palpable  reality. 
All  the  prose  of  life  seemed  dull  to  him. 
As  a young  soldier  he  passed  rapidly 
through  the  different  grades  up  to  that  of 
eneral;  but  it  was  never  forgotten  by 
is  comrades  when  at  school  in  Bonn,  or 
in  the  army,  that  he  was  some  day  to  be 
the  head  of  that  glorious  Germany  that 
had  more  than  realized  the  dreams  of  the 
medieval  time,  when  mailed  knights  led 
their  armies  over  the  Alps  to  be  crowned 
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at  Rome;  and,  most  of  all,  the  young 
prince  himself  never  forgot  it.  All  the 
realities  with  which  he  came  in  contact 
were  veiled  in  the  glamour  of  a time 
when  it  seemed  that  everything  was  pos- 
sible, and  that  a new  and  marvelous  era 
had  just  begun. 

Of  all  those  youthful  impressions  that 
had  touched  the  imagination  of  the 
young  Kaiser  the  deepest  was  that  of  the 
victorious  army  which  in  his  boyhood 
had  returned  from  France.  Of  the  three 
rescripts  with  which  he  began  his  reign, 
the  first,  on  the  day  of  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  was  addressed  to  the  sol- 
diers. “The  absolute  and  indestructible 
fidelity  of  the  army,”  runs  this  first 
utterance  of  the  young  Emperor,  “is 
the  heritage  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  from  generation  to  generation.  . . . 
We  are  inseparably  united.  . . . We  are 
made  for  each  other,  I and  the  army, 
and  we  shall  remain  closely  attached 
whether  God  gives  us  peace  or  storm.” 

This  has  been  the  keynote  of  the 
Emperor’s  entire  reign.  The  army,  that 
was  his  first  thought,  for  it  was  that 
which  had  created  nis  imperial  heritage, 
it  was  that  which  could  enable  him  to 
read  into  the  Imperial  Constitution  the 
full  meaning  of  the  Hohenzollern  tradi- 
tions, and  make  the  whole  realm  what 
his  ancestors  had  made  Prussia,  a patri- 
monial estate  to  be  transmitted  by  him 
to  future  generations  of  his  House. 

To  William  II  the  army  was  a dynas- 
tic possession.  Was  it  the  “nation  in 
arms,”  as  Germans  love  to  speak  of  it, 
that  was  in  his  mind  ? Perhaps,  but  not 
the  nation  controlled  by  the  people’s 
will.  The  oath  of  its  allegiance  is  not 
taken  to  the  Constitution,  but  person- 
ally to  the  Emperor.  The  Prussian 
Constitution  openly  proclaims  this,  and 
explicitly  declares,  “A  swearing-in  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  country  does  not 
take  place.”  As  King  of  Prussia  and  as 
Emperor  the  Kaiser  is  the  head  and  chief 
of  tne  Prussian  and  the  Imperial  army, 
to  whom  alone  and  without  question 
they  owe  obedience.  He  has,  therefore, 
the  legal  right  to  say,  as  he  has  said, 
“The  more  people  shelter  themselves 
behind  catchwords  and  party  considera- 
tions the  more  firmly  and  securely  do  I 
count  upon  my  army,  and  the  more  con- 
fidently do  I hope  that  my  army,  either 
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without  or  within  my  realms,  will  wait 
upon  my  wishes  and  my  behests.”  Not 
only  this,  but  he  felt  it  necessary  to  say 
to  the  new  recruits:  “You  have  cwom 
loyalty  to  me;  that  means  that  you  are 
now  my  soldiers,  you  have  given  your- 
selves up  to  me  body  and  soul;  there  is 
for  you  but  one  enemy,  and  that  is  my 
enemy.  In  view  of  the  present  agita- 
tions it  may  come  to  pass  that  I shall 
command  you  to  shoot  your  own  rela- 
tives, brothers,  yes,  parents — ^which  God 
forbid — but  even  then  you  must  follow 
my  command  without  a murmur.”  And, 
in  saying  th<s,  he  knew  that  he  was  ap- 
pealing to  an  instinct  of  personal  fealty 
nowhere  in  the  world  so  strong  as  that 
bred  into  the  nature  of  Germans  through 
the  many  centuries  of  obedience  when 
existence  depended  upon  the  feudal  con- 
secration of  a vassal  to  his  lord,  who 
alone  could  afford  protection  to  his  life. 

Such  an  army  cannot  inquire  into  the 
causes,  the  laws,  or  the  moralities  of  war. 

Mute  and  obedient,  it  marches  where  it 
is  ordered  to  march,  stands  where  it  is 
ordered  to  stand,  and  falls,  when  it  must 
fall,  in  the  faith  that  God  will  reward  its 
fidelity  with  eternal  blessedness. 

The  second  thought  of  the  new  Em- 
peror on  the  day  of  his  accession  was  of 
the  neglected  little  navy.  Already  his 
fancy  had  taken  wings  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Empire,  and  led  him  to 
dream  of  its  extension  beyond  the  sea. 

No  German  Emperor  had  ever  thought 
it  worth  while  to  address  a rescript  to 
the  navy,  but  it  was  William’s  second 
act.  “Whoever  knows  the  navy,”  he 
wrote,  “is  aware  that  every  man  is  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  German  flag. 

. . . In  grave  moments  we  shall  cer- 
tainly be  united,  and  in  fair  or  cloudy 
days  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  shed 
our  blood  to  safeguard  the  honor  of  the 
German  flag  and  the  glory  of  our  Ger- 
man Fatherland.” 

Having  thus  identified  the  army  and 
the  navy  with  himself  as  the  two  most 
powerful  instruments  of  his  purposes,  it 
was  not  until  the  fourth  day  that  he 
issued  a rescript  to  the  people. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  new 
Emperor  had  addressed  himself  to  the 
army  and  navy  before  issuing  a general 
proclamation  to  the  nation  as  a whole, 
joined  with  his  reputation  for  impulsive- 
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ness,  his  inexperienoe,  and  his  ind^ 
pendence  of  character,  awakened  in  seri- 
ous minds  much  apprehension. 

In  his  proclamaticm  of  June  i8,  1888, 
to  the  people,  William  II  apparently 
endeavored  in  some  degree  to  mollify 
this  feeling  of  popular  distrust.  His  hliid 
references  to  his  father,  whose  noble 


qualities  had  won  for  him  the  love  and 
trust  of  the  people,  aided,  perhaps,  to 
dissipate  the  rumor  that  they  had  not 
been  in  close  accord.  “Looking  to  the 
King  of  all  kings,”  he  said,  “I  have 
vowed  to  God,  following  the  exiunple  of 
my  father,  to  be  a righteous  and  gentle 
prince,  to  foster  piety  and  the  fear  of 
God,  to  maintain  peace,  to  be  a help  to 
the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  to  be  a 
ri^teous  man,  a true  protector.” 

Notwithstanding  this  effusion  of  lofty 
sentiments,  and  the  formal  declarathm 


of  public  policies,  on  June  25th,  before 
the  Reichstag — in  which  the  hand  of 
Bismarck  is  plainfy  visible — there  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  the  minds 


thoughtful  Germans  a deep  solicitude 
for  the  future  of  the  Empire,  and  a fear, 
often  freely  expressed  in  private  conver- 
sation, that  the  impetuosity  of  the  young 
Emperor  might  involve  the  country  in 
serious  complications,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  foreign  powers. 

Conscious  of  this,  and  determined  not 


what  this  imaginative,  spontaneous,  and 
as  yet  undisciplined  potentate  might 
rashly  undertake  to  say  or  do  that  would 
involve  danger  to  his  country. 

^ With  violently  militaristic  inclina- 
tions the  Emperor  combined  a disposi- 
tion to  introduce  the  practice  of  personal 
jmvemment  and  person^  diplomacy. 
The  first  public  acts  of  the  new  reign 
were  hardly  over  before  William  II,  to 
the  dread  of  the  conservatively  minded, 
started  out  upon  a round  01  personal 
visits  to  the  neighboring  courts.  On 
July  i^th  he  reviewed  the  fleet  at  Kiel  in 
the  uniform  of  a Prussian  admiral,  which 
no  King  of  Prussia  had  ever  worn.  The 
next  fortnight  was  consumed  in  calls 
upon  his  Baltic  neighbors.  Cruising  from 
port  to  port  on  the  HohtnxolUm^  he 
roent  five  days  at  Cronstadt  with  the 
Cxaj  of  Russia,  and  followed  this  widi 
personal  visits  to  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  the  King  of  Denmark.  A little  later 
Stuttgart,  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Rome 
were  visited;  and  the  year  ended  with 
the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  free 
port  of  Hamburg  and  an  inspection  of 
the  shipyards  of  the  Vulkan  Gesellschaft 
at  Stettin.  Already  the  thought  was 
plainly  in  the  Kaiser’s  active  mind 
which  he  afterward  expressed  in  the 
sentence,  “Germany’s  future  lies  on  the 
water.” 


to  be  influenced  by  it,  William  II  took 
his  own  counsel,  but  not  without  resent- 
ment toward  his  critics.  Years  after- 
ward he  said,  referring  to  this  period  oi 
doubt:  “I  assumed  the  crown  with  a 
heavy  heart;  my  capacity  was  every- 
where doubted,  and  everywhere  I was 
wrongly  judged.  Only  one  had  confi- 
dence m me,  only  one  believed  in  me, 
and  that  was  the  army;  and,  with  its 
support,  and  trusting  in  our  old  God,  I 
undertook  my  responsible  office,  know- 
ing full  well  that  the  army  is  the  main- 
stay of  my  country  and  the  chief  pillar 
of  die  Prussian  throne,  to  which  God  in 
His  wisdom  has  summoned  me.” 

This  passage  reveals  not  only  Kaiser 
William’s  original  and  persistent  basis  of 
self-confidence,  but  the  ground  of  the 
public  anxiety  regarding  his  want  of 
discretion.  In  a sense,  all  Germany  was 
military,  and  relied  upon  the  army  for 
its  protection;  but  many  a shoulder  was 
significantly  shrugged  at  the  thought  of 


Germany  was  not  at  that  time  quite 
ready  for  so  great  a widening  of  its  hori- 
zon, but  William  II  evidently  intended 
to  make  it  so.  The  staid  conservatism 
of  Bismarck,  tempered  with  the  moder- 
ate liberalism  of  Unset  Fritz,  as  the  Ger- 
mans affectionately  called  Frederick 
III,  would  have  been  far  more  accepta- 
ble to  those  who  had  pl^ed  a great  role 
in  the  founding  of  the  Empire;  but,  so 
far  as  sounding  the  depths  of  the  German 
soul  is  concerned,  William  II  was  a 
better  psychologist  than  either  of  them. 
The  people  might  distrust  the  Kaiser’s 
personal  diplomacy,  but  th^  were  in- 
spired by  his  imagination.  He  was  bent 
on  creating  a new  age;  and  Germany, 
especially  Young  Germany,  was  ready 
to  welcome  it. 

What  the  new  Kaiser  most  com- 
pletely represented  was  that  vague  en- 
tity known  as  Deutschtum.  From  m3rth 
and  saga  and  song,  from  the  clash  and 
rattle  of  arms  and  the  blare  of  trumpets. 
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he  knew  how  to  evoke  it.  What  Richard 
Wagner  caught  and  put  into  music 
that  William  II  caught  and  put  into 

Kvernment.  All  that  lingered  about  the 
line  was  laid  on  German  lips  to  sing 
again.  All  that  was  heroic  in  chivalrous 
adventure  was  once  more  recalled,  and 
it  was  all  made  to  seem  German — only 
German. 

Running  through  all  this  was  the 
legend  of  the  Kaiseridee — the  relieious 
sanctity  of  God’s  anointed  shej^erd 
of  the  people.  Barbarossa  had  at  last 
awakened  from  his  long  sleep  and  come 
forth  from  the  mountain  fastnesses 
which  had  hidden  and  guarded  his  tomb 
until  the  day  of  his  deliverance,  and  his 
spirit  had  become  reincarnated  in  the 
new  Emperor. 

It  is  difficult  for  strangers  to  realize 
the  forces  wrapped  up  in  tne  revival  of  a 
national  culture  restored  from  the  mold 
of  ages.  As  a German  writer  has  phrased 
it: 

It  was  as  if  the  golden  lute  of  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide  sang  again  softly  through  the 
ruined  castles;  as  if  unseen  hands  touched 
the  bells  in  the  weatherbeaten  cathedral,  and 
a glint  of  the  morning  rose  over  consecrated 
cities.  There  was  a rushing  in  the  deep,  as 
if  the  treasure  of  the  Nibeningen  moved  in 
the  green  house  of  the  water;  there  was  a 
thrill  in  the  air,  as  if  Siegfried’s  horn  sounded 
in  the  distance. 

If  the  dim  remembrance  of  an  old, 
almost  dead,  national  culture  worked 
such  wonders,  how  much  more  would  a 
new,  living  culture  be  the  sanctuary 
around  which  in  the  future  the  Germans 
should  gather  from  near  and  far?  Ger- 
man power  and  German  beauty — these 
should  be  the  goals  of  the  new  Gerrnany  1 
As  the  fathers  had  made  the  Rhine  a 
German  river,  so  the  sons  should  make 
the  ocean  a German  lake!  “Noch  lebt 
der  alte  Gott  in  unserem  Blut!** 

Frankly,  this  is  a revival  of  primitive 
paganism.  “The  old  German  God”  is 
not  the  sorrow-burdened  Saviour  of  the 
world.  He  is  a god  of  battles,  made 
otent  through  the  swing  and  blows  of 
is  hammer.  He  is  not  the  All-Holy,  or 
even  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  the  All- 
Father.  He  is  a purely  tribal  divinity, 
the  apotheosis  of  tribal  power  and  tribal 
hate,  whose  plans  and  protection  are  for 
Germans  omjt*  HoW|Otherwise  can  he 
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with  any  sense  always  be  referred  to  as 
"the  old  German  Goid”?  Only  thus  can 
he  be  spoken  of  as  “our  unconditional 
and  avowed  ally.”  “Unconditional,” 
because  whatever  Germans  do  is  right; 
and  “avowed”  because  success  in  arms 
is  the  sufficient  evidence  of  his  alliance. 

What  made  William  II  the  master  of 
German  destinies  was  the  fact  that  he, 
more  than  any  other,  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  these  tribal  rhapsodies. 

And,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  he  be- 
came the  master.  His  idealism,  his 
impetuosity,  his  self-confidence,  to  Bis- 
marck appeared  positively  dangerous. 

To  many  the  venerable  Chancellor,  the 
virtual  creator  of  the  Empire,  seemed 
the  essential  counterpoise  and  balance- 
wheel  to  the  young  Emperor’s  sponta- 
neity; and  this  was  the  opinion  of 
Prince  Bisinarck  himself,  who  intended 
to  keep  “this  young  man”  within  proper 
bounds. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the 
story,  so  often  told,  of  the  “dropping  of 
the  pilot.’l  Bismarck  himself  believed 
it  to  be  impossible.  When  they  ap- 

rjared  upon  the  streets  of  Berlin,  where 
often  saw  them  pass  in  open  carriages, 
the  Chancellor  received  as  many  signs 
of  deference  and  devotion  as  the  Em- 
peror. In  truth,  to  all  observers,  in 
1888-89,  Bismarck  seemed  to^  be  the 
comer  - stone  of  the  whole  imperial 
structure.  The  best  asset  of  the  young 
Emperor  was  the  fa^  that  this  seasoned 
statesman  was  by  his  side  as  friend  and 
counselor. 

In  the  Emperor’s  eyes  the  country 
squire,  whom  nis  grandfather  had  made 
a prince,  was,  notwithstanding  his  abil- 
ity and  his  services,  merely  the  creature 
and  the  temporary  instrument  of  the 
Hohenzollem  dynasty,  for  that  alone 
ossessed  true  authority,  which  God 
ad  directly  bestowed  upon  it.  The  dif- 
ference, he  thought,  must  be  under- 
stood. 

Personally,  William,  as  Crown  Prince, 
had  learned  much  from  the  astute  states- 
man, and  Bismarck’s  great  services  to 
the  House  of  Hohenzollem  were  dis- 
tinctly recognized  by  him;  but  from  the 
moment  of  his  accession  the  Emperor 
felt  that  he  was  overshadowed  in  the 
world’s  esteem  and  made  distinctly  sec- 
ondary— he  who  should  be  first. , ^ 
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For  the  break,  which  in  the  Emper-  that  it  was  only  in  compliance  with  a 
or’ s mind  was  inevitable,  there  were  promise  to  Wilham  I that  he  had  cor>- 
many  rea^ns.  Not  only  was  the  Prince  sented  to  remain  in  the  service  of  his 
too  conscious  of  his  importance,  but  he  grandson,  and  diat  he  was  ready  to 
was  scheming  to  cast  the  mantle  of  suo  retire. 

cession  to  the  chancellorship  upon  the  Contra^  to  the  Chancellor’s  expecta* 
shoulders  of  his  unprincipled  son,  Count  tion,  the  Emperor  cried  out,  ‘T  accept 
Herbert,  for  whom  he  had  an  inordinate  your  resignation,”  and  left  the  room  m 
a£Fection.  The  Prince  had  aimed . to  a rage,  without  being  accompanied  by 
stamp  out  Socialism;  but  William  in-  the  Chancellor,  as  the  etiquette  of  the 
tended,  to  the  Chancellor’s  disgust,  to  court  required. 

destroy  it  as  a party  by  winning  it  as  a For  days  Bismarck  stru^led  with  his 
beneficiary.  Bismarck,  after  forming  pride,  his  ambition,  and  his  indignation, 
the  Triple  Alliance  with  Austria  and  tiolding  back  the  resignation  on  the 
Italy,  believed  he  had  a reinsurance  for  ground  that  so  important  a step  re- 

Eeace  in  a close  friendship  with  Russia;  ^uired  careful  preparation.  In  the  end 
ut  William,  who  had  seen  with  indigna-  it  was  peremptorily  sent  for  and  deliv- 
tion  the  grim  fortifications  at  Brest-  ered.  Unwilling  to  admit  that  he  was 
Litovsk — a name  recently  made  famous  forced  out  of  office,  the  Prince  aimed  a 
in  an  attempt  at  peace  negotiations — parting  arrow  in  his  words  to  Moritz 
had  conceived  a profound  distrust  of  the  Busch,  that  he  “did  not  wish  to  take 
Czar’s  purposes,  and  was  disposed  to  upon  his  shoulders  at  the  close  of  his 
cultivate  the  good-will  of  France  and  career  the  stupidities  and  mistakes  of  a 
h<dd  firmly  to  the  Austrian  alliance.  presumptuous  and  inexperienced  mind.” 

It  was  a risk  of  some  magnitude  for  To  Holstein,  who  had  worked  with  him 
the  young  Kaiser  to  base  the  Chancel-  in  the  Foreign  Office,  he  said:  “It  is 
lot’s  overthrow  on  a question  of  foreign  all  over,  and  destiny  wants  me  to  look 
policy,  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  all  upon  the  destruction  of  my  own  work. 
Germans  as  a past-master.  It  was,  . . . Can  you  understand  what  it  is 
therefore,  on  an  issue  of  personal  pri-  .to  feel  that  one  has  become  nothing 
macy  that  the  rupture  was  staged.  after  having  been  everything?” 

On  March  15,  1890,  having  repri-  It  was  the  Kaiser’s  victory.  Men 
manded  the  Chancellor  on  the  day  be-  called  him  light-minded,  but  he  had 
fore,  through  a court  officer,  for  having  appropriated  the  last  ounce  of  personal 
held  conversation  with  Windthorst,  chiw  power,  and  that  is  what  he  desired.  The 
of  the  Catholic  party,  without  the  pre-  appointment  of  Caprivi,  a general  witb- 
vious  assent  of  the  Emperor,  and  having  out  experience  in  foreign,  or  even  dvil, 
received  the  Chancellor’s  reply  that  he  affairs,  as  Chancellor  seemed  the  acme 
would  allow  no  one  to  say  whom  he  of  rashness.  Yet  no  one  was  disposed  to 
should  receive  in  his  house,  William  II  challenge  “this  young  man.” 
drove  to  the  palace  of  the  Prince  and  At  one  moment,  aner  the  indignities 
demanded  to  see  him  in  person.  heaped  upon  the  fallen  Chancellor  when 

Although  it  was  ten  o’clock  in  the  the  Kaiser  intervened  to  prevent  his 
morning,  the  Chancellor  was  still  in  bed  . promised  audience  by  Franz  Joseph  at 
and  had  to  rise  and  dress.  A stormy  Vienna,  and  other  honors  he  was  expect- 
interview  followed,  in  which  William  II  ing  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Austria 
asked  Bismarck  what  he  meant  by  nego-  to  attend  Count  Herbert’s  wedding  to 
tiations  with  Windthorst  without  previ-  an  Austrian  lady,  Bismarck  was  disposed 
ously  consulting  him.  The  Prince  re-  to  react  openly  against  his  royal  and 
plied  that  there  were  no  negotiations,  imperial  master.  Holstein  had  gone  to 
only  a private  conversation;  whereupon  hini  to  negotiate  a peace  with  the 
he  was  instructed  that  in  the  future  he  Kaiser,  and  as  a last  argument  had  said. 


must  keep  the  Emperor  informed  when 
he  conferred  with  parliamentary  leaders. 

Deeply  resentful,  the  Prince  replied 
that  he  could  not  permit  interference 
with  his  relations  with  any  one,  affirmed 
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what  if  his  sovereign  should  in  his  anger 
have  him  imprisoned.  “I  wish  he 
would,”  answered  the  old  Prince;  “that 
would  be  the  end  of  the  Hohenzollem 
•dynasty.” 
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But  this  was  only  an  ebullition  of  the 
Prince’s  long  pent-up  wrath.  Bismarck 
himself  had  closed  the  door  to  revolt^ 
tion.  In  framing  the  Imperial  Consti- 
tution he  had  introduced  a “joker”  for 
himself,  but  the  card  was  in  the  Emper- 
or’s hand.  He  had  made  the  Emperor 
absolute,  irresponsible,  with  no  tribunal 
before  which  he  could  be  summoned, 
and  no  legal  power  in  the  hands  of  gov- 
ernment or  people  by  which  his  personal 
will  could  be  controlled.  He  who  had 
dealt  a death  blow  to  parliamentary 
Mvemment  could  not  appeal  to  the 
Reichstag,  which  he  had  emasculated. 
At  a word  from  the  Emperor  it  would  be 
dissolved.  If  it  resisted,  the  army  was 
there  to  execute  the  law.  In  the  Bim- 
desrat  the  case  was  equally  hopeless. 
Nothing  but  a general  revolution  could 
shake  the  power  of  the  Kaiser.  The  ease 
with  which  the  Chancellor  had  bera 
overthrown  by  a single  message,  deliv- 
ered through  a court  officer,  was  a 
conclusive  demonstration  of  his  utter 
impotence,  except  as  he  spoke  by  the 
Emperor’s  authority. 

There  was,  moreover,  something  else 
besides  the  Constitution  and  the  army; 
there  was  the  German  tribal  religion,  of 
which  the  Kaiser  was  the  High  Priest. 
“My  grandfather,”  the  Emperor  said  to 
his  faithful  Brandenburgers  a few  days 
before  Bismarck’s  fall  — “my  grandfa- 
ther considered  that  the  office  of  king 
was  a task  that  God  had  assigned  to 
him,  to  which  up  to  the  last  moment  he 
consecrated  all  nis  forces.  That  which 
he  thought  I also  think,  and  I see  in  the 
people  and  the  country  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  me  a trust  that  is  con- 
fided to  me  by  God,  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  increase.  . . . Those  who  wish  to  aid 
me  in  that  task,  whoever  they  are,  I 
welcome  with  all  my  heart;  those  who 
oppose  me  in  this  work  I shall  crush.” 

The  overthrow  of  Bismarck  was  a 
convincing  object-lesson.  Fortified  by 
the  law,  the  army,  and  the  religious  sen- 
timent of  the  people,  the  Kaiser  was 
supreme. 


lut  William  II  was  too  intelligent  to 
permit  himself  to  be  considered  ungrate- 
ful for  the  immense  services  rendered  to 
die  House  of  Hohenzollem  by  the  recog- 
nized creator  of  ^e  German  Empire. 
In  every  way  he  tried  to  make  it  appear 
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that  the  dismissal  of  the  Chancellor  was 
to  him  a painful  act  of  duty.  Two  days  * 
after  the  Prince  was  relieved  of  his 
office  the  Kaiser  telegraphed  to  Count 
Gorz  Schlitz  at  Weimar:  “I  suffer  as  if 
1 had  for  a second  time  just  lost  my 

fra'ndfather.  But  God  has  so  willed  it. 

must  support  it.”  And  then,  as  if  to 
justify  his  action  as  a high  political 
necessity,  he  adds:  “I  have  the  position 
of  officer  of  the  watch  on  the  bridge  of 
the  Ship  of  State.  The  course  remains 
the  same;  and  now,  full  steam  ahead!” 

But  neither  in  spirit  nor  in  fact  did 
the  course  remain  the  same.  Between 
William  II  and  Prince  Bismarck,  who 
was  Iw  no  means  pacified  by  being  cre- 
ated Duke  of  Lauenbuig  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement,  there  were  differences  of 
view  so  wide  as  to  be  utterly  incompati- 
ble, and  this  was  recognized  by  both. 

The  result  was  that  the  influences  ema- 
nating from  Bismarck’s  estate  at  Fried- 
richsruhe  had  to  be  officially  repressed. 

On  May  23d  a general  order  was  issued 
by  the  new  Chancellor,  Caprivi,  to  all 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Ger- 
many to  inform  the  governments  to 
which  they  were  accredited  “that  His 
Majesty  distinguishes  between  the  Bis- 
marck of  other  days  and  the  Bismarck 
of  the  present,”  and  that  “no  impor- 
tance should  be  attached  to  what  the 

Eress  may  say  regarding  the  views  of 
iismarck.” 

A later  Chancellor,  Prince  von  Hohen- 
lohe,  who  heard  from  the  Kaiser’s  own 
lips,  as  the  Prince  reports  in  his  memoirs, 
the  story  of  the  estrangement,  quotes 
William  II  as  saying  to  him — and  for 
this  revelation  the  Kaiser  never  forgave 
him — that  for  the  three  weeks  before  his 
dismissal  of  Bismarck  he  had  had  “ a dev- 
il of  a time”  with  him,  the  question  being 
“whether  the  dynasty  Bismarck  or  the 
dynasty  Hohenzollem  should  reign.” 

In  the  public  speeches  immediately 
following  Prince  Bismarck’s  retirement 
the  Kaiser  took  pains  to  make  it  under- 
stood, both  at  home  and  abroad,  that 
in  foreign  relations  it  was  the  head  of 
the  state  alone  who  should  be  reckoned 
with.  At  a banquet  in  the  royal  palace 
at  Christiania,  for  example,  he  said: 

“I  consider  it  necessary  for  a sovereign 
that  he  should  personally  inform  himself 
about  everything;  that  he  should  form 
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his  opinion  for  himself;  that  he  should 
* become  acquainted  with  his^  neighbors, 
in  order  to  establish  and  maintain  good 
relations  with  them:  such  is  the  object 
of  my  foreign  journeys.”  In  the  next 
six  months  he  made  six  visits  to  foreign 


courts. 

It  was  this  personal  diplomacy,  this 
attempt  to  base  international  relations 
upon  personal  sentiments  and  compli- 
ments and  toasts  after  dinner,  that  had 
seriously  disturbed  the  mind  of  Bis- 
marck; and,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  see  in  following  the  consequences  of 
this  i>olicy,  in  opposition  to  a policy  of 
foreign  affairs  based  on  legal  principles 
and  a reasoned  understanding  of  mutual 
interests,  it  is  this  attitude  that  has  kept 
the  German  Empire  in  a ferment  and  all 
Europe  in  a state  of  periodical  crises 
ever  since  the  reign  of  William  II  began. 
“It  is  very  natural,”  said  Bismarck, 
after  his  resentment  had  cooled  down, 
“that  a mentor  like  myself  does  not 
pjease  him,  and  that  he  rejects  my  ad- 
vice. An  old  cart-horse  and  a young 
courser  go  ill  in  harness  together.  Only 
political  problems  are  not  so  easy  as  a 
chemical  combination:  they  deal  with 
human  beings.” 

In  the  opinion  of  William  II,  the  only 
human  beings  to  be  considered  in  inter- 
national politics  were  the  sovereigns; 
but  Bismarck  understood  that  diplo- 
macy has  also  to  do  with  the  interests  of 
nations.  The  Prince  had  warned  him 
not  to  trust  to  merely  personal  relations 
and  impressions,  but  the  Kaiser  had 
pursued  his  own  course.  His  early  visit 
to  Alexander  III,  a man  of  experience 
and  calculation,  immediately  after  his 
accession  as  German  Emperor,  had  left 
him  with  a deep  prejudice  against  Rus- 
sia. The  Czar  had  not  taken  his  youth- 
ful enthusiasms  very  seriously,  and  the 
Kaiser  had  not  failed  to  resent  this. 
When,  therefore,  Bismarck  insisted  that 
care  must  be  given  to  the  friendship 
with  Russia,  William  II  was  disposed 
to  think  lightly  of  it. 

^ What  Bismarck  had  feared  was  a pos- 
sible alliance  between  France  and  Rus- 
sia, both  of  which  were  left  isolated  by 
the  situation  that  had  been  created  on 
the  Continent  by  the  formation  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  begun  by  the  defensive 
agreement  of  Germany  and  Austria  in 
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1879,  and  completed  by  similar  agree- 
ments between  Austria  and  Italy  and 
Germany  and  Italy  in  1882.  But  the 
friendship  of  Prussia  with  Russia  was  a 
far  older  one,  and  in  Bismarck’s  mind  it 
was  still  of  great  importance  to  Ger- 
many. He  had  been  anxious  to  retain 
it,  and  had  taken  measures  to  do  so. 
In  fact,  had  he  not  feared  making  Ger- 
many altogether  dependent  upon  Russia, 
and  liable  in  this  relation  to  be  held  in 
check  by  her  in  any  future  attack  upon 
France,  he  might  even  have  preferred 
an  alliance  with  Russia  rather  than  with 
Austria;  for,  as  he  once  said,  “In  point 
of  material  force  I held  a union  with 
Russia  to  have  the  advantage.”  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  policy  which  Emperor  Will- 
iam I would  have  preferred. 

Bismarck’s  alter  ego,  Herr  Holstein, 
the  cunning  spider  at  the  center  of  the 
web  in  Wilhelmstrasse,  has  left  on  record 
a sentence  that  reveals  the  mainspring 
of  Bismarck’s  diplomacy  with  a sudden 
glare  of  light:  “With  Russia  as  an  ally 
we  might  crush  Austria,  but  we  could 
never  destroy  France,  and  it  is  France 
that  must  be  destroyed  before  the  Ger- 
man Empire  can  develop  itself,  as  it  is 
essential  it  should  do  in  the  future.” 
A friendship  with  Russia  strong  enough 
to  secure  her  neutrality  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  but  not  the  obligations  of  an 
alliance — unless  it  became  necessary  to 
peace — ^that,  in  Holstein’s  mind,  was  the 
policy  of  Bismarck.  “You  see,”  he 
went  on,  in  a confidential  interview,  “the 
next  war  is  bound  to  be  for  us  a que»- 
tion  of  existence.  If  we  fight  it  success- 
fully, then  we  shall  be  able  to  proceed 
to  a general  disarmament  of  Europe,  to- 
gether with  a restriction  of  our  own 
military  forces.  Therefore,  we  ought  to 
watch  carefully  for  the  moment  when 
this  war  can  be  brought  about  with  the 
minimum  of  risk  to  ourselves  and  the 
maximum  to  our  foes.  When  we  con- 
sider this  moment  to  have  arrived  we 
must  begin  it,  whether  we  like  it  or  not; 
and  what  neither  Bismarck  nor  myself 
was  sure  of  was,  whether  Russia  would 
allow  us  to  seize  it,  whereas  with  Austria 
no  such  complication  could  be  feared. 
. . . With  Austria  beside  us — ^who 
knows — perhaps  one  or  two  Balkan 
states,  we  can  crush  both  France  and 
Russia  and  neutralize  England.” 
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Equally  with  Bismarck,  William  II 
understo^  the  importance  of  another 
war  in  Germany’s  program  of  develop- 
ment; but,  whereas  the  old  Chancellor 
found  the  real  enemy  in  France,  Ae 
Kaiser  found  him  in  Russia.  The  differ- 
ence was  based  upon  different  concep- 
tions of  empire.  Bismarck  contemplated 
a Germany  ultimately  dominant  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  at  the  least  possible 
expense.  Hence  a general  reduction  of 
armaments  when  that  position  was  once 
attained.^  But  William  II  wished  no 
such  limits.  He  aimed  at  world  pre 
dominance,  and  understood  that  the 
disarmament  of  Europe  would  terminate 
the  necessity  for  kings  and  emperors 
altogether.  Bismarck  was  planning  as  a 
Prussian  statesman,  William  II  as  pro- 

frietor  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty. 

rom  the  beginning  he  looked  toward 
the  East  as  the  path  of  empire.  It  was 
not  France  but  Russia  that  blocked  the 
way.  A permanent  friendship  with 
Russia  was,  in  his  eyes,  impossible.  The 
Ralkan  peninsula,  the  debris  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire,  Constantinople — th^e 
were  the  real  pawns  in  the  imperial 
game.  Bismarck  believed  nothing  of 
this.  For  him  Germany’s  greatness 
would  consist  in  drawing  the  Austrians 
into  Ae  German  union;  the  permanent 


weakening  of  France,  to  be  kept  in  con- 
flict with  Great  Britain  over  the  spoils 
of  colonial  expansion;  the  development 
of  Russia  on  the  Asiatic  side;  and  the 
consequent  military  domination  of  the 
European  continent  by  Germany  with  a 
minimum  of  cost.  William  II  wanted 
as  much  as  possible  of  all  this,  but  also 
new  territories  and  access  to  the  south- 
ern waters,  a route  to  the  Far  East.  In 
1890  this  was  only  a vague  dream,  but 
across  every  vista  of  the  vision  loomed 
the  shadow  of  a resisting  Russia. 

In  these  first  years  of  the  Kaiser’s 
reign  was  sounded  the  ke^ote  of  his 
personal  use  of  power.  ”1  can  hardly 
believe  that  he  will  ever  bear  to  have 
a Chancellor  writh  a private  opinion  of 
his  own,”  Bismarck  once  remarked. 
“That,”  he  went  on,  “means  a return  to 
absolute  government,  which  requires  dif- 
ferent ^alities  from  those  01  William 
II.”  When  asked  why  he  spoke  of  a 
“return”  to  absolute  government,  and 
not  of  a continuance  of  it,  since  he  him- 
self had  governed  absolutely,  the  Prince 
replied:  ‘Ah!  that  was  quite  a different 
matter.  I may  have  been  autocratic, 
but  I never  boasted  of  it!” 

We_  now  know  what  the  Kaiser’s 
boasting  has  brought  upon  Germany, 
upon  Europe,  and  upon  the  world. 


In  the  Night 

BY  MRS.  SCHUYLER  VAN-  RENSSELAER 


Nineteen,  no  more — and  sleeping  by  his  gun. 
Perhaps,  on  the  wet  deck 
These  stormy  nights.  . . . 

Oh,  wailing  wind,  have  done,  have  donel 
For  1 can  bear  all  else:  stories  of  wreck. 

Of  rocks  and  fogs  and  freezing  spray. 

Threats  of  sea-fights 

And  pitiless  hidden  beasts  of  prey — 

All  else  except 

The  wailing  wind  that  makes  all  else  seem  true. 
Last  night  it  blew 

Straight  from  the  east.  Who  could  have  slept? 

Yet  do  not  think  I grudge  the  giving  of  the  lad: 
The  wind,  not  I,  was  wailing,  “He  is  all  she  had.’* 
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WILL  confess  frankly 
that  in  the  bednning  I 
disapproved  of  the  war 
distinctly.  I was  even 
filled  with  regret  that  I 
had  not  been  asked  to 
accompany  Mr.  Ford 
on  his  so-called  Peace  Ship,  for  a man  of 
my  standing  and  weight  could  not  but 
have  exerted  a powerful  influence  in 
favor  of  any  movement  he  chose  to 
espouse.  But  Mr.  Ford  neglected  this 
opportunity,  and  his  expedition  was  .not 
the  unqualified  success  it  might  have 
proved  to  be. 

I need  not  say  that  I studied  and 
scrutinized  the  war  with  minute  care, 
and  gradually,  from  viewing  it  with 
utter  disfavor,  I began  to  perceive  that 
it  was  not  devoid  of  merits.  I am  no 
man  to  take  a comfortable  middle 
ground,  so  it  was  inevitable^  that  I 
should  stand  at  one  extreme  or  its  oppo- 
site. Because  of  this  characteristic, 
which  has,  not  without  justice,  been  re- 
ferred to  as  admirable,  I proceeded  from 
my  lukewarm  approval  of  the  conflict 
to  a whole-hearted  indorsement  of  it. 

Upon  reaching  this  state  of  mind  I 
wrote  at  once  to  inform  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  it,  receiving  in  reply  a formally 
polite  note  of  gratification,  in  which  1 
detected  a sense  of  relief,  as  if  a certain 
weight  had  been  removed  from  the 
writer’s  mind.  He  must  indeed  have 
been  gratified  to  be  informed  of  the  well- 
considered  sanction  of  a man  capable  of 
judging  his  conduct  impartially  and  sci- 
entifically, as  I may  say  with  modesty 
that  I undoubtedly  was. 

My  chief  reason  for — shall  I say,  rati- 
fying?— the  war  derived  from  a percep- 
tion of  its  beneficial  effects  upon  the 
languages  of  the  world,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  an  appreciation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  would  enrich  the  field  of 
etymology  for  savants  of  a generation 
still  unborn. 

It  will  be  clear  to  the  most  rudimen- 
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tary  intelligence  how  these  great  bene- 
fits will  inevitably  arrive;  now  every 
tongue  will  be  enriched  by  words  new 
and  strange  to  its  dictionaries  and  its 
lexicographers.  These  profound  benefits 
are  already  making  tneir  appearance. 
For  instance,  I recently  met  a youthful 
British  oflicer  who  referred  to  the  period 
anterior  to  the  meridian  of  the  day  as 
“pip  emma.”  The  droll  word  “camou- 
flage” has  already  fixed  itself  so  firmly 
in  the  language  that  no  less  an  individusd 
thw  my  cook  is  able  to  use  it  with  some 
point.  On  Monday  she  set  before  me  a 
dish  which  I failed  to  recognize,  and 
upon  inquiring  its  nature  she  informed 
me  in  the  following  surprising  sentence: 

“Sure,  sort,  *tis  bread-pudmn*  camou- 
flaged.” 

But  to  the  point:  Our  troops  are  so- 
journing in  France,  where,  it  is  redun- 
dant to  point  out,  the  French  language 
is  spoken.  It  is  inevitable  that  our  min- 
ions of  soldiers  should  acouire  numbers 
of  the  more  striking  Frencn  words — and 
incorporate  them  into  their  own  every- 
day speech.  Think  of  the  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities at  Saloniki  where  are  gatheoMl 
together  in  one  camp  English,  Russian, 
Serb,  Greek,  Italian,  French.  Many 
have  expressed  curiosity  as  to  why  this 

f;reat  army  is  maintained  at  that  point, 
t seems  clear  to  me:  the  governments 
of  the  various  Allies  perceive  the  etymo- 
logical benefits  to  be  derived  from  sucii 
polyglot  associations. 

I think  I have  made  my  position 
clear,  and  have  set  forth  ample  and  con- 
clusive reasons  for  my  change  of  opinion 
regarding  the  war. 

Now,  then,  those  who  know  me  best 
know  me  not  as  a student,  savant, 
philologist,  but  as  a determined  man  of 
action.  No  sooner  do  I reach  a mature 
decision  than  my  mre  force  of  character 
and  dynamic  spirit  force  me  to  action. 
In  the  case  under  discussion  I resolved 
to  support  the  war.  In  short,  I deter- 
minea  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  it 
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continue  as  long  as  1 could/ lor  tiie  :4Id  task- 
{pngftf  it,  continues  the  more  wideijpt;eaiL 

the  benefits.  At  first  I eonsidered  the  , { do  not  resemble  tho«;  intli\'itItials 

.prtyiecf  of  offeiing  my  services  to  the  who  occupy  their  time  in  making  plans 
Government,  asking  to  be  corn misfikmeii  which  are  never  earried  out.  AVith  me  a 
a Mneral,  or  perhaps  3 colowJj  in  charge  plan  is  inevitably  a mere  outline  of  ac- 
of  the  etymological  departinent,  bur  tivities;  ino  man  can  say  that  my  plans 
careful  scfutinv  informed  me  th^t  (Hir  fail  to  ripen  into  action.  On  the  third 
military  estabrishment  was  deplprablv  <lay  after  my  I 

lackmg  in  sueh  a branch.  For  a tithe  L 'vf  of  recruiting 

wak  in  a quandary^  ^ 

Oric  evening.  However,  I dined  m a ; Tt  w’lis  desirable  that  young  women  at 
hpufie  where  Major  Peets  was , a gtletfr,  ohoe'fithletic  and  cultured  should  make 
and  firoaching  the  subject  of  rny  deslri'st  Op  *i,ttd 

tvi  him,  asked  him  w%a{  he  .\Voald  iwun  i lyvant^dyuong  women  whosKould  be  able 
sd.  Fie  lepHed,  briskly : ; tashvtmiVthe  hardships  of  war,  hut  more 

Apply  for  a cimtmiistOff  in  the  Vassat  espeeig^yj  idid^  mental  endow- 

Guards.”  _ . mehtk  Wete  calcuJi^ted  to 

“V'assAf r^’ said  I,  _ . : gfeatest^yilue  m preserving, 

‘’  Exaetiyj‘’  said  he.  ‘’’Vassaf  tjollege,”  and  ^lectihg  tho  and,  phrases 

”Young  •wnmeiif'^saTd  1.  most  calctjlated  tio  be  of  imyrest  and 

“Ye^,  mdeed.  Yoo%'e  heard  Pf  the  value  to  rhe  etynialogist,  It  is  weii  ty 
RuSisiaii  Battalion  of  Death,  haven't  wdn  a vierofy,  to  capture  the  army  tif  an 
you?  Women  showing,  the  way  ro  the  enemy,  butuf  how  much  less  value  for 
men?  . . . ITien  the  wwld  is  surh 

why  not  Vassaf  - a purely  epbem- 

Guards?”  ‘f  ' eral  military 

“Why  nothin-  event  to  the 

deed  f”  said  I,  ■ skilled  study  and 

much  impressed  clas^fi'c^tjon^^^ 

evening  I wrote.  ^ pf  bein^^^^ 

the  college,  .mak-;  ' " - ^ } 

ing  application  - ^ ^ in- 
form commission  ' .syuisihieto  awbk 

in  the  ce^ment.  , 

After  a few  days^  ■' 

1 receiTed  a 4is*  ■ ^ v.  ■ »:  ciHl  lfelr  t might 

appoinnng  rcr 
ply.  It  seemed 
the  hfajor  had 
ber  vn  mis  in  ' 
formed  regattL 
ihg  the  vassar 
Guprds,  and  that 

thy  instatHtipn  had  ho  Hiteptipp  ; sHIngs.  ^ w he  honpred,  of> 

whatever:  of  sEndipg  an  edycacvd  iiml  Thei  r names  wtiuld  be  rnentioRed 
caltvired  Battalion  of  Oeath  to  the  front,,  t hoy  sand  pages  of  Histoty'y  But  w 
i t waa  a grievous  di.sappmntmen,t,  n.f  tbem-^l  pur.  this 

How'ever,  I was  not  to  be  deccTred.  what  one  of  them  could  expeef 
Once  the  idea  had  ^ttled  in  my  intelli-  hiif  name  enshrined  on  the  tirlc-p: 
gence,  1. Could  not  rfest  until  it  Had  been  dictionary  ? 
carried  out.  If  Vassae would  otgatiiise  My  first  step. was  to.  ppm  a iet 
and  equip  no  Batr^slion  of  Lfeathv  L . 1 hired  a small  .roott 
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across  its  face  a sign  not  lacking  in  con- 
spicuousness which  announced : 

RECRUITING  STATION 

BATTALION  OF  DEATH 

Able-bodied  women  of  culture  wanted  to 
enter  the  service  of  their  country 

ENLIST  TO-DAY 

In  this  place  I seated  myself  behind  a 
table  and  assumed  a bearing  at  once 
martial  and  erudite,  and  awaited  results. 
More  than  one  individual  paused  to 
glance  at  the  sign  and  a number  of 
young  men,  and  especially  boys,  peered 
through  the  window  at  me,  making  re- 
marks of  a character  which  it  is  needless 
to  repeat;  indeed,  a great  portion  of 
these  remarks  was  couched  in  a ter- 
minology which  conveyed  no  meaning 
whatever  to  my  intelligence.  Toward 
noon  a woman  of  ample  proportions,  and 
what  I should  be  obliged  to  describe  as 
mature  years,  made  her  appearance 
without.  She  read  the  sign,  then  she 
pressed  her  face  against  the  window  so 
vehemently  a§  to  cause  her  nose  to  flat- 
ten at  great  risk  of  damaging  its  carti- 
lage. She  peered  at  me  for  some  time, 
drew  back  a step,  straightened  her 
shoulders  and  pursed  her  lips.  Then, 
with  a certain  belligerency  of  mien,  she 
entered  the  door. 

“What,”  she  asked  in  a deep  voice, 
“does  this  mean?” 

“Madam — ” said  I. 

“Miss,”  she  said,  brusquely;  “Miss.” 

“Indeed,”  said  I,  “at  your  age  one 
naturally  assumes  that  the  obligations 
of  matrimony  have  been  long  since  ac- 
quired.” 

“Sir,”  said  she,  with  needless  vehe- 
mence, “what  is  my  age  to  you?” 

“I  must  confess,”  I replied,  ingratiat- 
ingly, “that  it  is  of  singularly  small 
importance.” 

She  glared  at  me.  I use  the  term  ad- 
visedly. It  would  seem  the  woman  had 
found  reason  to  be  provoked  at  me. 
“If  I chose,”  said  she,  “to  remain  a 
spinster,  is  that  any  reason  why  every 
bespectacled  spindleshanks  sitting  under 
an  outrageous  sign  should  remark  upon 
it.?” 

“Spindleshanks?”  said  I.  “Am  I to 
understand  that  you  refer  to  me  as 
Spindleshanks?” 

“You  are,”  she  said,  shortly. 


“I  may  not,”  said  I,  with  dignity, 
“have  the  lower  extremities  of  a Grecian 
athlete  in  marble,  but  I assure  you  that, 
such  as  they  are,  my  limbs  are  ample  for 
my  requirements.  Since  the  passing  of 
that  garment  referred  to  bv  our  grand- 
fathers as  small-clothes,  it  has  not  been 
considered  essential  for  a gentleman,  and 
particularly  for  a student  and  a scien- 
tist, to  possess  the — er — calves  of  a male 
ballet  dancer.” 

“I  did  not  come  here,”  she  said, 
sharply,  “to  discuss  your  legs.”  She 
used  tne  word  baldly  and  without  blush- 
ing. “ I came  to  inquire  the  meaning  of 
your  sign.” 

“It  was  yourself,”  I reminded  her, 
“who  introduced  as  a subject  the  ana- 
tomical fraction  you  mention  so  frankly. 
As  to  my  sign,  it  speaks  for  itself.  I am 
recruiting  a Battalion  of  Death,  the  idea 
being  based  on  the  military  unit  of  that 
name  now  in  being  in  Russia,  but,  I may 
say  with  all  modesty,  I have  modified 
the  idea  very  greatly  to  its  advantage. 
I have  given  to  it  dignity  and  culture, 
utility  and  the  color  of  erudition.” 

“Heavens!”  said  she.  “But  get  dowm 
to  brass  tacks,  young  man.  Are  you 
actually  enlisting  women  to  fight  ?” 

“I  am,”  said  I. 

“In  Europe?”  she  asked. 

“\^ere  else.?”  said  I. 

“Militaty  uniforms  and  guns.?”  she 
asked. 

“Decidedly,”  said  I,  “and  note-books 
and  pencils.’^ 

“Young  man,  you  interest  me.  I was 
arrested  for  wearing  trousers  in  1887 — 
that  was  my  first  arrest.  Last  week  I 
was  in  jail  in  Washington  for  sitting  on 
the  chest  of  a police-officer  who  inter- 
fered with  our  pickets  before  the  White 
House.  I have  taken  part  in  innumer- 
able riots,  and  have  been  chairman  at  no 
less  than  twenty-six  stormy  public  meet- 
ings. I am  no  weakling.  I believe  I 
shall  enlist.” 

“Are  you  educated.?”  I asked. 

“Enough,”  said  she,  savagely,  “to 
stick  a bayonet  into  a German.” 

“Um,”  said  I,  “are  you  familiar  with 
the  word  ‘camouflage’.?”  This  I put  as 
a test  question.  If  she  had  noted  the 
appearance  of  this  word  it  indicated  a 
certain  natural  aptitude  for  the  primary 
object  of  my  organization. 
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^^C<^rtainty,*'  said  she,  '^but  I do  flot 
approve  of  I believe  in  frankness. 
Evasions  and  disguises  are  abhorrent  to 

Excellent/*  said  I.  -‘You  are  ac- 
cepted, and  as  you  have  reached  matiife 
Years,  and  as  your  persona)  appearance 
IS  such  as  to  tsuggesf  the  j>«>sseS!5ion  of 
firmnesSi  riot  to  say 


The  secontl  vroriiari  was  sellittg  a pow- 
der t<r  be,  plot  triside  the  shoes  to  give 
ease  arid  crirrifdr*  the  feet..  She 
formed  ni4t  that  'infantry  men  were  crying 
for  it.  and  that  a soldier  who  had  becti 
able  to  march  hut  five  miles  ih  a day 
before  us.ing  the  preparation  was  able 
afterward  fti  march  twenty  wifh  ease. 


licosity,  1 %p_oim  , 

a non-commissioiteil 

officer,  you  niay,  beie- 
after,  rcear4  yourself  as 
a sergeant.’* 

I took  her  name, 
which,  it  .^peared,  vyas  ij 

Hannah  Patiner*  and 
directed  her  to  report 
for  active  dutv  the  fol~ 
lowing 

seemed  erithosiastici 
vvhich  boded  wdl  for 
my  eritferpriiVv:/.!  fear. 
however,;  that  1 bevMme 
prematwrely  optimistic. 

Miss  Parmer  caused  me 
to  believe  it  would  be 
a matter  of  no  difficuity  . v 
to  recrait  a sufficierilt  / j 

number  of  suitable  ' 
women,  but  as  the  day 
advancJid  apd  nt*  other 
entered  my  office  1 be-, 
came  apprebettsive.  Ai 
first  I f'ontemplatvd 
sending  a tdegraro  to  ‘ 
rhe  Secretary  of  War  : 
demanditig  the:  use 
the  macHinerii'  of  the 
Draft,  but  oir  eonstdera*=  : 

tion  1 deddfid  agairist 
that  cfjursei,  VoluptGCTs  w'crc:  r 
more  desirable. 

But  yi^upteeri  tlid  not  came* , Nor  4*d 
I have  better  ftirtune  ntw  .day;  Twri 
WTomeri  came  up  to  my  desk,  but  rieitber 
bf  v tbem  erirplkd  in  ; rriy , ^ 

Ope  proved  to  he  the  Pielifl’  Secretairy  aiid 
investigrvrnr  fiu  the 
ingAYorkriig  Oifls  from  Wearing 

topped  Shrws,,trpnn  my  A^'^hririg^h 

Workmg  girb  did  tyri.  difvriritA 
lations,  and  tb iit  «>ur  (riiilprfri  vlid'  riot  dti- 
mand  white  shofeif.  shy  y-ypressed  llersvlf 
vdiemerjtly  as  being  skeptiGrtl  tTrbe  truth 
of  my  statements  arid  inrormed  mt;  rhat 
she  meant  to  keep  me  under  her  eye. 


voi  K cuoNTiix; 
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Enlist  ? Give  yfloc 

■■;  . foryourfijigttMlay.  Jortt, 

my  Battalion  ^f  DffatU 
and  earn  the  nevfchfatL 
|n&  gtgtitude  of 

. ^‘G  r.a  c i t>  eitr 

\ ^PpgUy^  cJajiried- the  short,  stout 

■ eir . t ;n  g i n g a 

gaittiy  ; k^ 
about  her  head, 

;■  ^^fray,”;  $ubL  ff'^te-., 
main  tfahnv  you 

1 t«  iicrilf'e  rfi«>  with  that 

f knittiiig  - b3g,_;  W 

ia  koowfi,b«tsc»h)nsin)ut^^^ 

f JTtight  result  f Cine  of 

yo"U  r kjvirting-m'cdlej- 
niijjhrenterav'ulner'ahit; 
point’^  1 sptdse , '^fh 
srernnes;s  and  di^try. 
‘■  Most  1 decorate  YOU 
.igSSs0i^-  ^ with  » vi^hite  fejithtrf 

it-:  ^ tEar  m. 

Riis  istijiSM  m ADYAScc^?  young  women  Atieh  as 

. yotv  appear  to  be  are- 
members 

daily  btringy  have  learned  :trt  rail 

i the  slacK€f^?y:*a  ;o.«w  ww  if  yoUj  iviif  paf' 
piJt  dots  my  iiailhig  it  to  your  iitiention,.  » 
Well  gift  of  th«  W^t,  apdi  ydp  wib  adtnit,  a 
sir  in  singid^rly  ixprg^iy^C# 

1 de-  ■'' 'Stacker  shorter 

es  of  ptosdn'.  knitted -^¥ed  sweaters. 


invitgrtai,  i iiotoi;*.’  thertT  and  jpore*  and  l noitgot  a Lmerty  wij« 

boiives?-  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ and  sent 

\'nvj('  rpujttty.^  said  I.  seven  Clirisriha*  packages  rn  soldiers  in 

‘^4^en*^  .yop::;'!|;slwtnrd - >Kr:lw  Eiir«i^  :.  : ■ - . 

awyy  r<mr  tijrit:  td:--  ^ : . " But,"  -said  1,  "tht'r  war  is  wym  with 

s iVipj!.  p.n 4 r K- f I'iay nnets.  Let  me  ask  you  '•  h aVe  you 
rernhVifSeyitiv>dttU?#;'^.}iyr).  ;tts;y  f _ 
saVa'gv  is  thandttiing  at  ViVir^^v^^  diiorsf  ' Fiotfi^^^^  women  admitted  that 
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the^  had  not— admitted 
it  m a shamefaced 
mannc!  - 

“Then/*  said  I,  st- 
vcrelyv  ‘'yoti  ought  to 
be  a.shamed  iif  ynor- 
selves.*'  T stemped  and 
consideted.  Perhaps 
t h e s e young  «’oiT>en, 


despite  r K ei  r evident 
p h y s i cal  'K>bii»tricss, 
might.  nt»t  prove  to  be 
aceeptabie  leenht^i  I 

put  u test  m,itstlion  to 
tbem.  ^'’lienne  ‘ hligh- 
rv>*  ’*  said  L ' and  state 
fKemannero'fitsdcriva- 
tim/' 

were  nonplussed,  1 was 
face  to  face  fvith  dfje 
regrertaide  fa  c t that 
neither  of  thruj  w‘as  jc- 
q u J iriced  'vfith  this 
choice netc term.  It  was 
f«y  ipre^ntion  to.  ijigriifv 
that  they  would  nrd  fill 
ybo  t«;gmt<mentrr,  wiioti 
s? tj  d d e w I y the  targKf 
vTKVpg  woman.  |H  the  colbr  detei  niined  to  proceed  with  my  intcn- 

and  shouted'^efuajly  shouti“d  fo 

*uhe,f;  ‘‘Sif,’Vsa!d  1,  ‘’1  want  one 

. “RunvSdsy.  Idl  lioJd.  it  till  you’tt- out  ab|ediigi'ij?4, 
of  reaeh,’*  '■  A hUnderd  P' 

.Susy  ran.  The  Amazon,  whvt  sitacked  .movdighis JWt  ; " ; - 

roe  dung  tenaciously  in  spitfc  of  my'  ''^^'tv'.said  L disr.;ipd^ 
struggles  and  objurgations.:  Presendv  : sxdd 

she  pashed  me  away  from  her  with  such  ''  Prpyi$ely,Tsaid  L ' 
veherUence  that  I assurned  a 
posture  oil  the  walk,  and  when  I 

collected  my  seosea  I Inuted  up  to  find  T^^^unseir?^  ite;  - 
that,  she  Kad  vanished.  Intensive  r&-  ^*',rji3l  Wa>  thtjS>;x  L 

cruittng*  I found,  AV3S  noc  a succyss  in  "‘GnsH  all  hi?mh*cfc!’‘  suid  byy  **What 

jVnetica.,  The.  peculiar  genius  x<f  our  yriu  tvatit  all  ;thein  w^imrtiin 
pi^nple  faiU  tc»  '"To  serve;  tludr  co\lntTy,'’,siud  1. 

l^t«ni~ing  :‘'  As;  how  r'  said  he 

sign  of  dti  agetscy;  .sp^caliedc  Ry  enlisting,'"  said  h;  '■‘in  my  Paf- 

seRich  hddtroed  me  that  mdividtt^fs  wtre-  t 
finittd'by  it  ti‘  fill  all  potitiv^t?*  1 con-;  ralfidt  »T  Drath-" 
tssilered  this  sigpri.  ''AVky  m ],  t<>:  ; E:t>roictlifg 


KvVUtift.Xo!  JfaMliRA&r' 


syp  c«icu, 


i*i>  reniov'tng  lii.s 
f*e  desk  arid  pushing  hack  his 
uhl  St-yrte  kind ' t»f  a pois'in 


y"  Not,  ppisoiu"  -iaid  ly  ''■'The'  Hague 
Cqn'vVsffl'iriU  fu'rbkl.s  t.li!?.  *i.jw  of  ptiisfiti, 
though  l am  intpnnwl  fhe 
K.ai.«ec  has  tather  a fancy  for  its  use. 
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Bayonets,”  said  I,  “and  note-books  and 
pencils,”  I added. 

He  seemed  interested,  so  I explained 
fully  my  organization.  At  last  he  said: 

“I  calc’late  I kin  git  ’em  for  you. 
What  wages?” 

“I  hadn’t  given  a thought  to  that 
point.” 

“It’s  one  requiring  some,”  said  he. 
“Wimmin  and  money  runs  together  so- 
ciable.” 

“What  would  you  advise?” 

“Ten  dollars  a week  and  their  keep,” 
said  he,  “and  a two-dollar  commission 
on  each  of  ’em  to  me.” 

“Agreed,”  said  I. 

‘*\^men  I do  business  with  mnks  put- 
tin’ over  nutty  schemes,”  said  the  man 
in  his  barbarous  jargon,  “my  terms  is 
cash  in  advance.” 

“Cash  in  advance,”  said  I,  “is  a 
phrase  I understand  fully,  but  the  word 
‘gink’  is  one  I have  never  encountered, 
and  your  use  of  the  adjective  ‘nutty’ 
conveys  no  meaning  to  me.” 

“If  the  part  about  the  cash  is  clear,” 
said  he,  “we  won’t  bother  about  the 
rest.” 

“Very  well,”  said  I,  making  out  a 
check  for  two  hundred  dollars.  “You 
guarantee  the  delivery  to  me  of  one 
hundred  recruits  for  my  Battalion  of 
Death?” 

“I’d  guarantee  a hunderd  recruits  to 
an  expedition  to  exterminate  grasshop- 
pers m Kansas — if  I got  cash  in  ad- 
vance,” he  said,  possessing  himself  of  my 
check. 

Now  that  all  was  arranged  I went 
home  to  my  library  to  attend  to  the 
more  serious  business  of  drafting  a set 
of  rules  for  my  battalion — rules  which 
should  at  once  acquaint  them  with  their 
behavior  in  battle  and  with  their  duties 
with  respect  to  the  collection  and  classi- 
fication of  words  in  the  formative  state. 
It  was  an  engrossing  exercise.  I worked 
far  into  the  night,  but  at  last  completed 
my  labor,  and  read  over  to  myself  the 
accumulated  manuscript.  It  met  with 
my  approval,  so  much  so  that  I shall 
have  it  printed  and  a copy  sent  to  every 
member  of  Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  to  every  general  officer  in  our 
service.  Indeed,  it  occurs  to  me  it  might 
be  a splendid  achievement  to  translate 
into  F rench,  Bulgarian,  Greek,  the  vari- 


ous dialects  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and 
Cingalese,  and  place  the  work  in  the 
hands  of  all  belligerents.  In  that  manner 
the  benefits  etymology  should  derive 
from  the  war  would  be  multiplied. 

The  more  important  portions  of  the 
manuscript  read  as  follows: 

Article  I.  Begin  with  the  knowledge 
that  war  is  a stem  and  frightful  reality; 
it  demands  that  you  lay  aside  those  ten- 
der domestic  virtues  which  have  been 
your  ornaments.  Forget  that  you  are 
women,  and  remember  only  that  you  are 
warriors,  ruthless  and  determined.  Keep 
your  bayonets  and  jrour  pencils  sharp, 
and  hold  yourselves  in  readiness  to  use 
either  upon  any  and  all  occasions. 

Article  II.  It  should  be  your  con- 
stant endeavor  to  capture  members  of 
the  enemy’s  forces,  if  possible  using  dis- 
crimination to  the  end  that  your  prison- 
ers may  be  men  of  intelligence.  Upon 
bringing  in  a prisoner,  question  him  at 
once.  If  he  makes  use  of  any  word  new 
to  his  language,  note  it  down  immedi- 
ately together  with  his  definition  of  it. 

Article  III.  If  in  danger  of  capture 
yourself,  use  your  utmost  skill  and  en- 
deavors to  prevent  your  priceless  note- 
books from  falling  into  the  enemy’s 
hands.  One  is  forced  to  believe  that  the 
Germans  have  little  regard  for  etymo- 
logical studies  in  the  heat  of  battle. 

Article  IV.  It  is  necessary  that  you 
should  master  the  art  of  writing  legibly 
in  your  note-books  when  running  at  full 
speed  in  the  charge.  Some  enemy  rush- 
ing to  meet  you  might  give  voice  to  a 
word  more  valuable  to  posterity  than 
the  winning  of  a pitched  battle.  Drill 
yourself  constantly  in  this. 

Article  V.  Take  your  station  in 
battle  as  distant  from  the  artillery  as 
possible.  The  detonations  of  large  can- 
non will  drown  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice  and  make  it  impossible  for  you  to 
carry  out  your  instructions  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 

Article  VI.  Should  it  be  your  fort- 
une to  detect  a German  in  the  act  of 
committing  an  atrocity,  do  not  endeavor 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  abominable 
project.  You  will  find  him  deaf  to  rea- 
son. Your  duty  in  such  a case  is  to  fetch 
at  once  one  or  more  reputable  witnesses, 
with  cameras  if  possible,  and  to  set 
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down  minutely  and  With  **Goo4  morning.  Sergeant”  Ttaid  I, 

ttaf»>re  of  the  atrocity  and  the  incthod  with 

iff  carrying  it  out.  In  this  way  the  ''Ciood  monoing/*  she  rcsf^^  with 
cincmy  can  be  convicted  *T  such 

tjces  and  a stop  put  to  them  by  forcy  I vsUig^'sreil 

if nccessarj'.  said, 

Aicnctl'  V^Il,  In  case  you  encoiiniei  and  saluted  agairr, 
a pacih^t,  piitnt  .m  to  hitn  rhat  rhe  “Tlte  battalion  k recruited , to  war 
dicriohiiFy 'wifi  be^  strength,’'  I in^ 

eniarged  by  m^ty  / ^ fonned  her.  *‘it 

pages  thrO'Stgh  tht  : PlP.^#  - will  begin  act)^ 

vvac,.:^hd;tbt,:|afW':  ::  ' . .and  Th-twt^ 

guagcyjyricfedbb-^ ;:  t r'siiit  i h g in  tbls 

yaod  belief.  No  -^ai^ 'A-  armory  -Miniday 

woman  should  fad  ’*/  mV»muig.  i seiir 

t.ore|cnce.{rl  raising-  . for  you  in  order  to 

soklicr  in  such  a necessary  traimiig 


SC-RCnWi>MKK.  -SOE  SAID.  ' “ T.nEV’jL.1.  OO 


THE  BATJtlS  EBHiav  AND  FLOWED 


TTjegooii’s^fflan 

yoii  that  yo^  Ffbily:  I assumc:4  ^ 

pn««LfrtCBiia».  rKpoNattStn,-  ^ attitudo  in  the  shelter  of 

cQnrsgiy;>US  and  Infettioys  ^ tr^flch.^ 

tabsilrhent^  defects  of  ^ l»  ‘'  is_^an  ( 

the  teeth , color  blmdhess^  and  flat  feet  ?*'  ch|ated  j-  tju  in  th< 

“I  do/*  she  Implied.:  ' WTttihg  ai^:^ 

■ henJ*^  sahl.  ij  *’ prepafe  fpt  strenu^ ' of obsemog 
OM$  du:t^%  pur  ^rstlexet^tse^^t^^^  ^f>e.r)  t 

ih^  tvUl  be  instruction  in  what  the  new  ftonr^^  eqi 

lah^^a^p  ^ aptlj”^  ccrfns/g^  the  chari^e  this  f:ren«;h^^^^a 
top/  ■ ^ cot^  I ^alf;shd^ 

’piifetjiefiif.chvaifsiftfa  tp^^fo'i^ptUseotthe/./whtch;'^^^^^^ 
tpent^’,."  At-the.  extreuMt^  pf;>the  hatl.  we:;  • w 

:'fcohe!ttu<re  ,thc':%nerhy,;-fieatch/^^  r ■i^porta^2s^..;^ei;fe'!S^ 
ohsefye  nvy  usa^  of  th^  A'nrd  'ertenty?^  w legible 

It  is^nottKie  poSse^isive'^eUejny’s'^  as  bne-^ 
nufthtexpccc,  hut  >hft- adjfee^  - 

New,:  i' assure  :iwU'‘-s"aaresu  \ ' 
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rine  dramng,  her  pencil  flying  as  she 
came.  Now  she  was  at  the  trench  occu- 
pied by  me,  and  great  excitement  was 
manifest  in  her  bearing.  She  thrust  her 
note-book  in  the  bosom  of  her  uniform 
and  scaled  the  pseudo-trench  with  agil- 
it3r.  ^ She  had  entered  heartily  into  the 
spirit  of  the  affair — too  heartily,  I fear. 
She  was  an  emotional  woman,  and  un- 
able at  times  to  distinguish  between 
semblance  and  reality.  She  came  plung- 
ing down  at  me,  broom  in  hand,  and  set 
upon  me  with  ferocity,  uttering  strange, 
barbaric  cries. 

“Hold!”  said  I.  “Hold!” 

“Surrender!”  she  shouted,  making  a 
pass  at  me  with  her  weapon. 

I avoided  it  with  difiiculty  and  gave 
grourid. 

“Give  *em  the  cold  steel!”  she  bel- 
lowed, and  stabbed  in  the  direction  of 
my  diaphpgm.  “Surrender!” 

I perceived  the  wisdom  of  humoring 
her,  whereupon  I fell  to  my  knees,  ex- 
tended my  arms,  and  cried:  **Kamerad! 
. . . Kamtrad!'*  in  the  best  Teutonic 
manner. 

She  accepted  my  surrender  with  re- 
gret. “Why  didn’t  you  put  up  a fight ?” 
she  said.  “We’d  both  have  got  fine 
practice  out  of 'it.  But  that  was  some- 
thing like,  anyhow.  Now  you  charge 
me”  she  suggested,  “and  see  if  you  can 
make  me  holler  Kamerad!” 

She  seenied  such  a determined  and 
war-like  being  that  this  course  did  not 
appeal  to  me. 

“Madam,”  said  I,  “it  is  needless. 
You  have  proved  yourself  worthy  of  a 
commission  in  this  Battalion  of  Death. 
I therefore  create  you  First  Lieutenant. 
. . . May  I examine  your  note-book?” 

She  passed  it  over,  and  I was  pleased 
to  observe  that,  while  not  written  plainly 
and  neatly,  nevertheless  a certain  num- 
ber of  words  were  decipherable.  “ Prac- 
tice will  do  the  rest,”  I informed  her. 

“I  think,”  said  I,  somewhat  shaken  in 
nerves  by  the  savagery  of  her  charge, 
“that  we  have  done  enough  for  to-day. 
Report  Monday  morning.  Lieutenant.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  she  said,  and  again  sa- 
luted. It  is  very  pleasant  to  receive  a 
respectful  military  salute. 

Monday  mornine;  I r^aired  to  the 
armory  at  an  early  hour.  The  lieutenant 
was  already  thgre.  We  opened  the  doors 
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and  made  ready  to  receive  the  recruits, 
who  be^an  to  arrive  at  eight  o’clock.  As 
was  fitting  my  dignity  as  colonel  of  the 
battalion,  I did  not  appear  to  receive 
them,  but  left  my  lieutenant  to  attend  to 
their  enrolment  and  other  preliminary 
matters.  In  an  hour  she  sought  me  out 
and  announced  that  all  was  in  readiness 
for  me  to  take  up  my  work  of  instruction. 

At  once  I entered  the  drill-hall. 

I admit  that  the  first  sight  of  the  re- 
cruits was  disappointing.  The  number 
was  full,  but  the  quality  was  dubious. 

I may  say  without  undue  severity  that 
none  of  them  had  the  appearance  of 
college  graduates,  and  as  for  soldierly 
beanng,^  it  was  utterly  lacking. 

“Ladies,”  said  I,  advancing,  “may  I 
ask  what  institutions  of  learning  you 
represent?  What  schools  or  colleges 
have  you  attended?  Begin  at  the  riaht 
and  answer  in  order.  . . . You  first,”  I 
said,  pointing  to  a woman  at  the  extreme 
right  of  the  line. 

” Ja”  she  said,  bobbing  her  head. 
“Goot  mornin’.” 

“What  school?”  I said,  briefly. 

“Puplic  School  Vun  Hunderd  und 
Sefen,’*  she  pid.  **For  ten  year  I mop 
dose  floor— 

I passed  over  a number  to  put  my 
question^  to  a black-eyed,  alert  young 
woman  in  the  middle.  She  made  t..is 
astonishing  reply: 

“Keel-adaGerm.  Stick-a  da  knife — 
so.’’  She  illustrated  her  meaning  with 
vividness* 

“ Excellent,”  said_  I.  “That  is  to  be  a 
portion  of  our  business.  We  shall,  as 
you  so  drolly  put  it,  ‘stick-a  da  knife* 
in  all  the  Germans  we  can — and  Austri- 
ans— and  Bulgars  and  Turks  as  well.” 

There  arose  a babel  of  conversation  in 
foreign  tongues — including  Irish.  It  was 
interesting  if  disconcerting. 

“There  seem,”  said  I to  my  lieuten- 
ant, “to  be  numerous  nationalities  rep- 
resented here.” 

“I  should  say  yes,”  she  replied. 

“Suppose  we  separate  them  into 
groups,  all  recruits  of  a certain  nation- 
ality together.” 

It  was  done  after  sonie  confusion.  The 
results  are  of  interest  in  view  of  subse- 
quent, immediately  subsequent,  events. 
There  were  thirty-seven  Italians,!  four 
Irish,  six  of  Slavish  extraction.  These, 
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as  by  common  consent,  gathered  at  the 
kft  of  the  hall.  There  remained  fifty- 
three  women,  of  whom  twenty-six  were 
German,  eleven  Austrians,  and  sixteen 
who  might  without  exaggeration  be  re- 
ferred to  as  a hodge-p<mge,  including 
Bulgarians,  Turks,  Magyars,  and  the 
like. 

“I  am  disappointed,”  said  I to  my 
lieutenant.  “Tnese  women  show  scant 
indications  of  culture.” 

“Scrubwomen,”  she  said,  shortly; 
“but  I’ll  venture  to  say  they  can  fight. 
The/U  do.” 

“Lieutenant,”  said  I,  “you  forget 
yourself.  Fighting  is  of  course  to  be 
done,  but  \^th  a Battalion  of  Death  such 
as  ours  it  is  a secondary  matter.  First 
and  foremost  comes  etymology.  Please 
to  bear  that  in  mind.  Do  you  deem 
these  women  adaptable  to  the  require- 
ments of  etymology  ?” 

“That,”  said  she,  “remains  to  be 

“Then,”  said  I,  “let  us  see.” 

I advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  floor 
and  launched  upon  a stirring  address  to 
my  soldiers,  modeled  somewhat  after  the 
harangues  of  the  late  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte on  the  eve  of  battle.  I began  b^ 
discussing  the  Central  Powers  and  their 
conduct  and  evident  deplorable  charac- 
teristics. There  was  a time  when  I was 
filled  with  admiration  for  the  scholars  of 
Germany,  but  that  day  has  passed.  I 
arraigned  the  Central  rowers  severely. 

“It  shall  be  our  duty  as  well  as  pleas- 
ure,” said  I,  “to  cut,  slash,  maim,  in- 
jure, kill,  and  otherwise  maltreat  all 
Germans,  Austrians,  Magyars,  Bulgari- 
ans, Turks.  As  they  have  shown  no 
mercy  to  our  allies,  so  must  we  show  no 
mercy  to  them.  But  bear  in  mind  that 
the  greatest  harm  we  can  work  upon 
those  races  is  not  their  physical  extermi- 
nation, but  the  rape  of  their  language. 
If  we,  so  to  speak,  capture  and  m<^e 
prisoners  of  war  of  their  choicest  words 
and  turns  of  expression,  and  incorporate 
these  into  our  own  tongue,  we  shall  have 
inflicted  a bitter  blow  indeed.  Soldiers, 
I call  upon  you  to  do  battle.  I call  upon 
you  to  seek  out  the  enemy  and  to  deci- 
mate him.  Smite  them,  in  biblical 
words,  hip  and  thigh.  Leave  not  one 
jdive  t;o  tell  the  story.  . . . Am  I mak- 
ing myself  understood  ?” 
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“Faith,  and  that  ye  are,  darlin’,” 
shouted  a monstrous  Irishwoman. 
“We’re  wid  yez,  and  may  the  divil  take 
the  lot  of  thim!”  She  shook  her  fist  in 
the  direction  of  the  women  of  Germanic 
and  other  enemy  extraction.  “Who’s 
wid  me?”  she  called. 

“You  mak-a  da  fight?”  shrieked  the 
black-eyed  Italian.  “You  smash-a  da 
Germ?*’ 

“Betcher  life!”  said  the  Irishwoman. 
“Be  you  Eye-talians  in  it?” 

“ Keep-a  da  eye  on  A^.Italian.  Watch-a 
da  scrap!” 

In  an  instant  there  was  such  a scene 
as  onjy  that  somewhat  prolix  and  ver- 
bose individual,  the  author  of  the  In- 
fgmo,  himself  an  Italian,  could  fittindy 
have  described.  I found  myself  in  me 
midst  of  actual  warfare.  About  me 
raged,  in  miniature,  the  awful  conflict 
being  waged  on  the  soil  of  France  and 
Belgium  and  Poland.  With  shrill  battle- 
cries  the  massed  Allies  bore  down  upon 
the  more  numerous  Teutonic  Confedera- 
tion, while  my  lieutenant  and  I stood  by 
amazed  and  in  consternation. 

I endeavored  to  make  myself  heard  in 
command,  but  my  clarion  voice  was 
stifled  in  the  tumult.^  Then  I found  my- 
self alone,  for  martial  ardor  overcame 
my  lieutenant  and  she  sprang  into  the 
fray,  practically  assuming  command  of 
the  Allied  forces.  . . . Wth  a frightful 
clamor  the  opposed  forces  met  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  I saw  my  Bat- 
talion of  Death  showing  the  most 
marked  aptitude  for  its  awful  work. 
Without  braving  the  perils  of  the  sub- 
marine, without  venturing  to  cross  the 
ocean,  I was  privileged  to  see  and  partici- 
pate in  actual  battle — battle  such  as  few 
if  any  fields  of  Europe  were  to  witness, 
such  was  its  bitterness  and  intensity. 

' The  battle  ebbed  and  flowed,  but  al- 
ways in  the  thickest  of  it  were  the  four 
Irishwomen  and  my  lieutenant.  Ver- 
itable paladins  they  proved  themselves 
on  that  stricken  field.  And  then — then 
the  German  penchant  for  atrocities  made 
itself  apparent! 

I stood  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  The 
Allies  drove  the  Central  Powers  in  my 
direction,  and  presently  I found  myself 
surrounded  and  jostled  by  them.  A 
gigantic  woman  perceived  m^  and 
shouted:  “He  done  it!  Here  iss  dot 
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man!”  Instantly  she  snatched  at  me, 
attached  her  huge  hand  to  my  cravat, 
and  jerked  me  forward. 

“Rescue!”  I shouted.  “Your  colonel 
is  in  the  enemy’s  hands.” 

It  was  in  vain.  Strive  as  they  might, 
my  lieutenant  and  her  followers  could 
not  come  at  me.  I was  pummeled, 
gouged,  and  otherwise  mishandled,  and 
then  came  the  crowning  outrage,  the 
supreme  atrocity  of  which  the  Teutonic 
mind  had  thus  far  shown  itself  capable. 
Those  inhuman  women  stripped  my  coat 
from  my  back  in  tatters,  tore  from  my 
shoulders  a freshly  laundered  shirt,  and 
then — I hesitate  to  repeat  it  because  it 
may  throw  doubts  upon  my  credibility — 
the  giantess  who  first  attacked  me 
stumbled  backward  over  a chair,  and 
found  herself  inadvertently  seated  there- 
on. She  kept  her  grip  upon  me,  and 
then,  with  a shout  of  fiendish  malice,  she 
dragged  me  across  her  knees,  in  that 
posture  horridly  familiar  to  misbehaving 
youth,  and  with  savage  energy  struck 
me  again  and  again  upon  that  portion 
which  was  uppermost  .with  a hand 
weighty  as  a war  club.  I,  Simeon  Small, 
student,  etymologist,  author  of  numer- 
ous brochures,  was  spanked! 

I tore  myself  away.  The  indignity 
was  such  as  to  unman  me  completely. 

The  tumult  attracted  attention  from 
without.  Presently  interested  faces  ap- 
peared at  doors  and  windows,  for  I ob- 
served them  as  I skipped  nimbly  about, 
avoiding  the  mel^.  One  raucous  voice 
shouted,  “(^  it,  girls!” 

And  then — ^into  the  hall  burst  a num- 
ber of  oificers  of  the  metropolitan  police. 
It  appears  some  timorous  citizen  had 
sent  in  a so-called  riot  call.  From  my 
point  of  vantage  on  the  ledge  of  a high 
window  I watched  the  ensuing  combat, 
and,  stricken,  wounded,  incapacitated  for 
further  active  service  though  I was,  I 
could  not  but  admit  that  my  idea  of  a 
Battalion  of  Death  was  a stroke  of 
genius.  Never  have  men  fought  as  those 
women  fought.  . . . But  at  last  the  law 
had  its  way.  The  women  were  crowded 
into  a corner  and  some  semblance  of  an 
armistice  brought  about. 

Then  an  officer  with  an  unt^coming 
curiosity  began  making  inquiries  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  battle.  Unhesitatingly 
numerous  women  pointed  to  me. 
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“He  done  it,”  said  a German.  “He 
iss  der  rnan.  He  makes  us  come  here  und 
fight  mit  dose  Italian.  Ja." 

^ “Huh!”  said  the  officer,  coldly.  “In- 
citing riot,  eh  ? Well,  young  fellow,  you 
come  along  with  me.” 

He  propelled  me  to  a waiting  patrol- 
wagon  into  which  I was  hurled  headlong. 

^d  then,  with  no  regard  for  my  sensi- 
bilities, I was  conveyed  through  the 

fiublic  streets,  sans  coat,  sans  shirt,  and 
odged  in  a cell  in  a noisome  police 
station.  One  might  as  well  be  a prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  unfeeling  German. 

Last  night  I endeavored  to  sleep  on  a 
wooden  bench,  without  success.  I was 
given,  thus,  ample  time  for  reflection, 
and  the  outcome  of  my  thoughts  was 
that,  however  much  I may  give  my  ap- 
proval to  this  war,  however  much  ety- 
mology may  eventually  profit  from  it,  I 
myself  am  ilj  fitted  by  nature  to  under- 
take an  active  part  in  the  hostilities. 
Indeed,  I have  resolved  that  such  labors 
as  I expend  in  the  interest  of  the  lan- 
guage snail  be,  so  to  speak,  at  second 
hand  and  from  the  written  reports  of 
others.  I would  not  stop  the  war  if  I 
could.  I approve  of  it.  But  I am  no 
longer  a part  of  it. 

Another  horror  has  been  added.  A 
grinning  officer  has  appeared  to  report 
that  a woman  giving  ner  name  as  Han- 
nah Fanner  has  called  to  see  me.  He 
added  that  when  asked  her  relationship 
with  me  she  had  blushed  and  given  reply 
that  she  had  considered  my  case  and 
perceived  _me  to  be  the  manner  of  man 
who  requires  a woman  to  guide  him. 

And  she  informed  that  officer  that  im- 
mediately on  my  release  she  intended  to 
make  me  her  husband. 

Up  to  this  moment  I had  prayed  for 
my  freedom.  Now  I dare  not  leave  this 
place  to  become  the  prey  of  that  stem 
woman.  Am  I,  therefore,  to  remain 
incarcerated  here  for  life?  I cannot 
answer,  but  this  I know,  that  so  long  as 
Lieutenant  Hannah  Fanner  lays  siege  to 
this  police  station  I shall  insist  upon 
being  kept  in  the  safety  of  this  cell. 

Upon  reflection  I am  led  to  believe 
that  a Battalion  of  Death  is  inadvisable. 

The  lieutenant’s  deplorable  example 
leads  me  to  believe  that  such  an  organi- 
zation of  women  would  be  prone  to  hor- 
rid atrocities.  „ . . , ^ 
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NE  of  the^  most 
markable  things  in  ani- 
mal life  to  me  is  the 
singing  of  the  birds. 
Perhaps  the  fiddling  of 
the  insects  is  equally 
remarkable,  but  it  falls 
into  the  same  category  of  remarkable 
biological  facts,  and  doubtless  its  genesis 
. is  the  same. 

How  shall  we  interpret  the  singing  of 
birds?  Does  it  bear  any  analogy  to 
human  singing?  Is^  it  directed  to  ^y 
particular  end  ? Is  it  expressive  of  joy, 
as  it  would  seem  to  be?  Is  it  to  please 
and  win  the  female?  It  is  most  assur- 
edly what  the  biologists  call  a secondary 
sexual  characteristic,  as  it  belongs  to  the 
breeding  season,  and  is  associated  with 
the  bright  plumage  of  the  males  that 
comes  at  this  time.  But  I am  persuaded 
that  the  females  give  little  or  no  heed 
to  it.  Only  so  far  as  it  helps  make  up 
the  sum  of  other  plus  qualities  which  are 
characteristic  ot  the  males,  such  as 
ornate  appendages,  bright  colors,  and 
**  general  pugnacity,  does  it  count  with  the 
remales.  The  female  among  the  birds 
is  not  so  much  won,  in  the  human  sense, 
as  she  is  conquered  or  dominated.  She 
resents  courtship,  and  often  meets 
would-be  caresses  with  blows.  What 
finally  determines  her  choice  of  any  par- 
ticular male  would  be  hard  to  decide, 
though  it  seems  to  be  the  vigor  of  his 
address,  which,  of  course,  would  again 
be  expressive  of  his  all-around  conquer- 
ing character.  The  positive  body  will 
always  dominate  the  negative,  and  that, 
in  short,  is  why  the  male  dominates  the 
female.  What  country  boy  has  not  seen 
a female  sparrow,  or  robin,  or  bluebird, 
apparently  a disinterested  spectator  of 
the  battles  of  her  male  suitors?  If  she 
secretly  wishes  for  the  success  of  either 
of  the  combatants,  she  has  the  art  of 
completely  concealing  it.  The  victor 
takes  the  prize. 

That^the  singing  of  birds  bears  no 
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analogy  to  the  singing  of  human  beings, 
and  is  neither  to  pkase  themselves  nor  to 
please  others,  is  obvious  from  at  least 
two  facts:  one  is  that  birds  with  defec- 
tive or  only  half  articulate  voices  will 
sing  just  as  joyously  and  persistently  as 
do  birds  whose  instruments  are  perfect. 
I have  witnessed  this  in  the  case  of  the 
hermit-thrush,  the  bobolink,  and  'the 
cockerel  of  the  bam-yard.  The  birds  of 
the  wood,  and  of  the  meadow,  quite 
ignored  their  split  whistles,  and  the 
cockerel  arched  his  neck  and  inflated 
his  lungs  and  went  through  with  the 
motions  of  crowing  just  as  proudly  and 
repeatedly  as  did  the  cock  he  was  chal- 
lenging. Then  the  seasonal  and  auto- 
tnatic  character  of  bird  songs,  and  their 
tireless  persistence,  mark  them  oflF  from 
all  human  performances.  If  a man  or  a 
woman  were  to  use  his  or  her  voice  one 
thousandth  part  as  much  as  the  singing 
bird  uses  its  voice,  he  or  she  would  soon 
be  so  hoarse  that  speaking  would  be 
impossible.  Man’s  vocal  organs,  at 
least  those  of  the  mouth,  are  made  of 
quite  diflPerent  material — a soft  palate 
and  soft  and  flexible  lips  and  tongue — 
while  the  bird  has  hard  and  homy 
tongue  and  bill.  The  singing  organs  of 
the  live  bird  do  not  differ  very  much 
from  those  of  the  artificial  bird  which 
you  wind  up,  and  which  sings  and  throbs 
much  like  the  real  thing.  The  music- 
box  of  the  bird  is  called  the  syrinx,  and 
is  composed  of  hard  cartilaginous  rings 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  much  more 
susceptible  of  fatigue  and  wear  than 
a tin  whistle.  The  bird’s  song  repeated 
a thousand  or  more  times  a day  for 
months  does  not  seem  to  affect  it  in  the 
least.  All  singing  birds,  and  all  birds  with 
loud  calls,  have  this  anatomical  con- 
trivance in  the  trachea  called  the  syrinx. 

Our  turkey-buzzard  has  no  voice  be- 
cause it  has  no  syrinx.  Maybe  Nature 
did  not  dare  trust  the  uncleanly  glutton 
to  speak.  The  hawks  and  the  eagles  she 
seems  more  liberal  with  because  theirs 
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is  a nobler  type  of  savagery.  And  yet, 
not  to  be  too  sure  about  Nature’s  mo- 
tives, there  is  the  European  stork,  a 
rather  noble  bird,  which  has  no  voice. 
It  is  not  easy  to  fathom  Nature’s  incon- 
sistencies. See  what  a voice  she  has 
given  to  the  frogs,  and  none  to  the  tur- 
des!  Behold  the  noisy  crickets  and  grass- 
holers  and  the  silent  moths  and  but- 
teinies,  the  whistling  marmot  and  the 
silent  skunks  and  porcupines! 

As  I sat  on  my  porch  this  chilly  July 
morning  about  eight  o’clock,  while  a 
slow  rain  was  falling,  a song-sparrow  was 
singing  from  the  top  of  a dead  plum- 
tree  across  the  road  in  front  of  me.  He 
was  repeating  his  song  at  the  rate  of  five 
times  a minute,  and  had  been  doing  so 
with  but  very  short  breaks  since  about 
four  o’clock.  It  is  the  middle  of  July, 
and  this  bird  has  been  in  song  since 
some  time  in  April.  The  season  is  a 
very  late  one  (1917),  and  I think  his 
mate  is  yet  incubating.  As  is  usual  with 
the  song-sparrow,  he  has  five  different 
songs,  and  he  shifts  from  one  to  the 
other  at  irregular  intervals.  The  change 
is  as  marked  as  that  of  the  organ-grinder 
when  he  goes  through  his  repertoire  in 
front  of  your  window.  He  repeats  each 
one  from  eight  to  ten  times.  We  call 
him  ’‘Mrs.  Durkee,”  because  in  the  last 

Ehrase  of  one  of  his  songs  he  says,  “Mrs. 
>urkee,”  very  distinctly. 

The  main  business  of  his  life  seems  to 
be  singing.  Four-fifths  of  his  time  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  he  is  perched  on  the 
top  of  the  old  plum-tree  going  through 
his  musical  repertoire.  Getting  his  liv- 
ing appears  to  occupy  very  little  of  his 
time,  and  if  he  visits  his  mate  or  in  any 
way  contributes  to  her  well-being,  he 
does  it  on  the  sly.  Each  song  consists 
of  not  more  than  six  or  seven  notes,  and 
its  delivery  takes  two  or  three  seconds. 
At  intervals  he  shakes  off  the  raindrops. 
In  the  distance  I faintly  hear  another 
song-sparrow  going  through  a similar 

fiertormance,  but  with  songs  of  his  own. 
ndeed,  I am  convinced  that  each  spar- 
row has  his  own  set  of  songs.  In  the 
beech  and  maple  woods  on  a knoll  above 
me  I hear,  day  after  day,  rain  or  shine,  a 
scarlet  tanager  repeating  his  song  at  al- 
most all  hours  of  the  day,  but  without 
the  variadons-^hat  the  sparrow  has. 
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Sometimes  he  comes  down  from  his 
sylvan  retreat  and  sings  for  a few  mo- 
ments from  the  dry  branch  of  an  apple- 
tree  near  us,  delighting  the  eye  witn  his 
scarlet  coat  more  than  he  does  the  ear 
with  the  bur  in  his  voice.  His  visits 
are  brief.  He  is  soon  back  to  his  maple 
retreat,  where  his  song  is  mellowed  by 
distance.  But  from  the  little  sparrow  on 
the  old  plum-tree  there  is  no  escape. 

His  persistent  singing,  early  and  late, 
in  this  great  country  solitude  becomes 
the  dominant  fact.  You  cannot  ignore 
it.  It  is  as  insistent  as  the  clock.  He 
rings  the  changes  of  his  five  songs  into 
our  ears  over  and  over,  ten  times,  a 
undred  times  over,  in  the  morning  be- 
fore you  are  up.  He  reiterates  them  tire- 
lessly all  the  forenoon.  They  stand  out 
sharply  upon  the  great  silence.  They 
challenge  your  attention  almost  to  the 
verge  of  irritation.  There  is  a slight 
let-up  in  the  afternoon,  but  “Mrs. 
Durkee”  is  the  last  sound  we  hear  as  the 
twilight  settles  down.  There  are  no  in- 
sect voices  or  other  sounds,  and  the  little 
singer  has  the  listening  world  all  to 
himself. 

The  question  recurs  to  me.  Does  the 
feeling  or  impulse  which  prompts  the 
birds  to  sing  correspond  at  all  to  the 
feeling  that  prompts  human  beings  to 
sing?  Does  it  give  them  or  their  mates 
pleasure?  Is  it  expressive  of  joy  or  hap- 
piness? Or  is  it  a natural  automatic 
expression  of  the  male  sexual  principle — 
the  overflow  or  surplusage  of  the  breed- 
ing instinct,  such  as  the  brilliant  colors 
and  strange  antics  of  male  birds  gen- 
erally? After  the  young  are  hatred 
this  singing  of  the  male  will  begin  to 
slacken  until  shortly  before  September 
it  stops  entirely.  The  tide  of  bird  song 
is  usually  at  its  height  in  June,  and  it 
begins  to  ebb  in  early  July.  The  rollick- 
ing spirit  of  the  bobolink  is  at  this  time 
clouded  by  care  and  anxiety  about  his 
young,  and  his  song  is  only  heard  fitfully 
and  in  snatches.  As  I pass  along  a road 
by  a meadow  where  a pair  has  young,  the 
agitation  of  both  birds  is  very  marked; 
they  publish  to  the  passer-by  in  every 
way  possible  that  they  have  young  that 
they  are  very  solicitous  about  hidden  in 
that  timothy  grass.  They  hover  in  the 
air  and  utter  their  alarm  notes,  and  Jf  I 
pause  near,  the  male  becomes  sq^t^xcited 
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that  a snatcn  of  his  sone  comes  out  now 
and  then  amid  his  rapidly  uttered  chid- 
ing notes.  His  joyous  level  flight  on 
quivering  wing  changes  to  the  hurried, 
abrupt,  jerky  flight  of  the  female.  The 
female  bobolink  always  seems  in  bad 
humor,  nervous  and  hurried  and  out  of 
sorts  with  the  male  that  so  dotes  upon 
her.  All  his  ecstatic  singing  seems  to 
make  no  impression  upon  her;  the  singer 
alone  seems  to  joy  in  it,  and  to  be  proud 
of  his  performance.  [“The  song  is  to  the 
singer  and  comes  back  most  to  him,” 
says  Whitman.]  Indeed,  this  is  the  case 
among  all  classes  of  birds;  the  females 
have  unmusical  ears  and  appear  to  be  an- 
noyed rather  than  charmed  by  the  songs 
of  the  males.  Behold  even  the  hens  in 
the  yard  shake  their  heads  protestingly 
as  if  it  hurt  their  ears,  as  it  probably  does, 
when  the  cockerel  arches  his  neck  and 
utters  his  strident  and  self-satisfied  chal- 
lenge to  all  the  world.  The  females  of 
all  species  are  more  averse  to  noise  than 
the  males,  and  are  less  self-assertive 
unless  the  well-being  of  their  young  is 
at  stake,  when  they  can  outdo  the  males. 
Female  nature  is  timid  ^ and  retiring, 
even  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  while 
the  male  is  more  showy  and  aggressive, 
at  least  during  the  breeding  season.  The 
singing  of  birds  belongs  to  this  phase, 
and,  I think,  is  no  more  addressed  to  the 
female  than  it  is  addressed  to  ail  the 
world. 

It  is  the  paean  and  celebration  of  the 
fecundity  or  Nature.  These  colors,  these 
ornaments,  are  the  spangles  upon  her 
garments;  they  are  an  extra  touch,  an 
artistic  flourish,  an  evidence  of  the  fes- 
tive spirit  that  goes  with  the  primal  com- 
mand to  “increase  and  multiply” — ^the 
one  end  which  all  nature  has  most  at 
heart.  The  birds  sing,  the  cock  crows, 
the  tom  turkey  gobbles,  the  pheasant 
booms,  the  woodpecker  drums,  the  frogs 
croak,  the  cranes  trumpet,  the  stag 
bugles,  the  bull  roars,  the  insects  fiddle 
— all  instruments  in  the  great  orchestral 
celebration  of  this  aboriginal  impulse. 

On  the  same  old  plum-tree  where  the 
song-sparrow  sings  perch  every  hour  in 
the  day  two  bluebirds  who  are  busy 
feeding  their  young  in  a cavity  exca- 
vated by  a woodpecker  in  a maple  stub 
on  the  corner  of  my  porch.  They  do  no 
singing,  but  s^m  to  converse  in  soft 
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warbles,  and  they  signal  to  each  other 
in  gentle  wing  gestures.  They  do  not 
heed  the  singing  sparrow  nor  he  them, 
but  they  often  dive  spitefully  at  the 
“chippie”  when  she  comes  about  her 
own  private  business  in  the  grass  under 
their  brood. 

The  bluebird  is  not  a singer  like  the 
robin  or  the  sparrow,  but  he  is  one  of  our 
soft,  sweet-voiced  birds,  with  many 
pretty  ways  that  greatly  endear  him  to 
all  country  people.  He  is  clearly  an  c^- 
shoot,  back  in  biologic  time,  from  the 
line  of  thrushes,  and  he  inherits  their 
soft  voices  and  pleasing  manners,  but 
not  their  musical  talents.  Nature  has 
made  amends  to  him  in  his  extra  color. 

Here  we  strike  the  exceptional  fact 
in  bird  life,  the  non-singing  birds,  such 
as  our  bluebird,  our  cedar  wax-wing,  our 
nuthatches,  our  king-bird,  and  others, 
all  of  which  have  their  calls  more  or  less 
musical,  but  none  of  which  are  delib- 
erate songsters.  The  cedar-bird  has  the 
least  voice  of  any  of  our  birds  that 
I now  recall,  his  sole  note  being  a fine, 
bead-like  sound  which  he  usually  utten 
on  taking  flight.  Approach  his  nest  or 
young  and,  so  far  as  I have  observed,  he 
shows  no  other  sign  of  agitation  than 
depressing  his  plumage  and  assuming  a 
very  stiff,  straight  attitude,  which  does 
indeed  give  him  a wild,  startled  look. 

Our  woodpeckers  do  not  sing,  but  in- 
stead they  beat  a drum  in  the  shape  of  a 
dry,  resonant  limb,  which  seems  to  be 
expressive  of  the  same  breeding  instinct 
The  flicker  has  a long,  oft-repeated  call 
which  he  alternates  with  his  drumming, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  most  welcome  of 
vernal  sounds.  The  drumming  of  the 
yellow-bellied  woodpecker  is  the  most 
unusual  of  them_  all;  the  bird  delivers 
five  strokes  on  his  drum,  three  of  them 
rapidly,  and  then  two  with  longer  inter- 
vals between.  This  variation  gives  it  a 
little  touch  of  art.  The  drum  of  the 
pileated  and  of  the  ivory-billed  wood- 
peckers I have  never  heard. 

All  our  song-birds  sing  with  mechan- 
ical regularity  ^nd  persistence.  It  is 
as  if  they  were  instruments  wound  up  to 

S'o  off  at  a certain  time,  and  to  continue 
or  a certain  time.  I know  of  no  species 
that  during  the  breeding  season  does  not 
repeat  its  song  many  thousands  of  times, 
a day  or  night.  _ , . 
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Every  morning  in  my  walk  I hear  a 
vesper-sparrow  on  the  edge  of  a pasture 
repeating  his  song  from  the  top  of  a 
thorn-tree  at  the  rate  of  seven  times  a 
minute,  without  any  variations  that  I 
can  detect.  One  morning  when  I was 
timing  him  he  suddenly  stopped  without 
changing  his  position.  On  looking  up 
I saw  a big  hen  hawk  just  issuing  from 
the  woods  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
above.  After  the  hawk  had  sailed  away 
and  disappeared  behind  the  woods  the 
bird  went  on  with  his  singing.  The  red- 
eyed vireo  in  a wood  near  by  was  re- 
peating his  song  much  more  rapidly; 
there  was  barely  a perceptible  interval 
between  its  phrases.  This  bird  sings  as 
he  feeds,  like  the  warblers,  and  he  keeps 
up  a continuous  strain  of  cheery  notes 
nearly  all  summer.  He  comes  pretty  near 
being  a perennial  songster. 

I conclude,  then,  that  the  sindng  of 
birds  bears  little  or  no  analogy  to  numan 
singing.  It  is  confined  to  one  sex  and  to 
a particular  season,  and  is  simply  the 
overflowing  of  a universal  impulse  in 
living  nature. 

In  the  care  of  their  young,  birds  show 
something  much  nearer  to  numan  emo 
tion  than  in  their  song.  Their  untimely 
ngns  of  alarm  often  betray  them,  but 
in  the  agony  of  their  grief  they  are  very 
human. 

Yesterday,  on  hearing  a great  commo- 
tion among  the  birds  in  the  fruit  and 
shade  trees  in  front  of  my  house,  I looked 
up  and  saw  a crow  making  off  with  a 
young,  unfledged  robin  in  his  beak,  pur- 
sued by  a mob  of  birds  vociferating 
loudly.  A pair  of  robins,  one  of  whose 
young  the  black  devil  had  seized, 
screamed  in  agony.  It  was  the  ordinary 
alarm  note  uttered  under  such  a press- 
ure of  excitement  that  it  became  a 
shrill  scream  like  that  which  a human 
mother  might  utter  if  she  saw  an  eagle 
or  a wolf  carrying  away  her  child.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  I thought,  that  the 
cases  are  closely  parallel:  those  robins 
clearly  experienced  what  we  must  call 
pain,  as  would  human  beings  under  like 
circumstances.  The  great  difference  is 
that  with  the  birds  the  incident  is  soon 
forgotten.  A natural  instinct  is  out- 
raged, and  for  the  moment  the  birds  re- 
act violently.  But  the  divided  waters 
soon  close,  ancLthe  loss  isi  forgotten.  In 
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the  case  of  the  human  mother  we  know 
it  is  different.  Birds  quickly  forget,  and 
the  loss  of  the  young  or  of  a mate  is 
usually  only  the  incident  of  a day.  A 
new  mate  is  quickly  found,  and  a new 
brood  is  soon  on  the  road. 

The  wild  creatures  are  all  under  the 
absolute  law  of  nature,  and  no  time  is 
wasted  in  pity  or  regret.  The  paternal 
affection  continues  so  long  as  the  well- 
being of  the  young  demands  it,  and  lit- 
tle longer.  The  bluebirds  rearing  their 
brood  on  the  corner  of  my  porch  reared 
an  earlier  brood  which  they  dismissed 
weeks  ago,  and  which  now  gives  them 
no  more  concern.  To  keep  up  your  end 
in  the  great  adventure  of  peopling  the 
world,  and  waste  no  time  in  lamenting 
over  your  failures,  is  the  unwritten  law 
of  Nature. 

Birds  with  the  flockii^  instinct  some- 
times sing  in  concert.  The  prettiest  in- 
stance known  to  me  of  this  habit  among 
our  birds  is  that  of  the  goldfinches  which 
in  spring  have  their  musical  reunions — 
a sort  of  sdngerfest  which  often  continues 
for  days,  ana  during  which  the  matches 
appear  to  be  made.  But  with  most  of 
our  birds  the  song  is  a sort  of  battle- 
flag  of  the  males,  and  when  they  unfurl 
it,  if  it  is  not  a challenge,  it  certainly 
indicates  that  they  have  the  “fighting 
edge.”  It  is  a notice  to  other  males  that 
“this  grove,  or  this  corner  of  the  field, 
is  my  territory,  and  I will  tolerate  no 
trespassers.” 

The  scarlet  tanager,  to  which  I have 
already  referred,  sings  almost  continu- 
ously. His  battle-flag  is  unfurled  nearly 
all  of  the  time.  This  morning  I heard  a 
rival  in  the  woods  below,  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  away.  The  two  birds 
seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a song  contest. 
Presently  the  one  in  the  woods  came 
down  to  a maple-tree  in  the  pasture  as 
if  he  had  said,  “I  will  meet  the  braggart 
half  way.”  The  other  bird  took  up  the 
challenge  and  came  over  to  the  edge  of 
the  woods  near  the  pasture.  The  rival 
singers  soon  found  the  strain  too  great 
and  when  I looked  again  I saw  one  pur- 
suing the  other  in  a hurried,  looping, 
swooping  flight  through  the  air.  It  ap- 
peared to  have  been  a peace  without 
victory,  and  the  two  birds  were  soon 
back,  each  on  his  own  domain,  celebrat- 
ing his  triumph.  Such  song  contests  apd 
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collisions  are  ve^  common  among  the 
males  of  all  species  at  this  season. 

A duet,  or  a quartet,  or  a sextet, 
among  the  birds  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Each  singer  wants  at  least  a bit  of  the 
listening  world  all  to  himself.  He  is 
jealous  of  all  other  songsters  of  his  kind 
if  they  encroach  upon  his  domain.  Birds 
that  sing  in  concert,  like  the  goldfinches, 
and  the  grackles,  are  the  exception.  I 
have  not  observed  that  the  robins  have 
these  song  contests,  but  the  robins  scrap 


so  much  that  they  surely  find  enough 
other  provocations  to  arouse  their  ire. 

That  caged  and  unmated  birds  sing  in 
the  season  of  song  shows  that  the  song 
impulse  is  a part  of  the  great  breeding 
passion  that  surges  through  all  animd 
life  in  the  vernal  season.  It  is  one  with 
the  painted  flowers,  the  drifting  per- 
fumes, and  the  extra  ornaments  and  ap- 
pendages that  so  many  forms  of  life  put 
on  in  fulfilling  the  pnmal  command  to 
‘increase  and  multiply.” 


Play 


BY  BURGES  JOHNSON 

SLIM  woodland  faun  who  stands  upon  the  brink 
Of  that  cool,  unforgotten  swimming-hole. 

While  spying,  leaf-checked  sunbeams  seem  to  wink 
A sly  condonement  of  the  hours  you  stole 
From  cramping  seat  and  unrelenting  book 
In  yon  slave-laden  galley  known  as  school; — 

I note  one  backward,  gay,  defiant  look 
And  then  your  shout  ends  gurgling  in  the  pool. 

I see  you,  boy,  and  standing  closely  by 
I see  a figure  that  you  did  not  see — 

A sprite  with  wind-blown  hair  and  dancing  eye. 

Who  leaped  with  you  and  laughed  to  And  you  free. 
And  while  your  eay  companions.  Wind  and  Sun, 
Tousled  your  hair  or  peppered  all  your  face 
With  tell-tale  freckles  when  the  game  was  done. 

The  sprite  was  near  you  in  that  grassy  place. 

Though  you  may  leave  me,  lad  I cherish  so, 

I bear  no  grudge  because  you  draw  away. 

Save  that  you  lure  her  with  you  as  you  go. 

That  mate  you  never  saw,  whose  name  was  Play. 

I know  her  now.  Sometimes  her  laughing  eyes 
Shine  kindly  at  me  as  she  dances  past. 

No  painted  jade  may  trick  me  in  her  guise. 

My  heart  so  holds  her  image  true  and  fast. 

Drafting  boy,  who  trod  that  grassy  place 
Beside  your  well-remembered  Lethe’s  pool 
Which  splashed  so  gaily  when  its  glad  embrace 

Drowned  every  glooming  thought  of  books  and  school. 
I’ll  let  you  go  ungrudging.  Years  unfold 
Full  compensations;  dear  lad,  go  your  way. 

If  you’ll  but  leave  me  some  smalT  rightful  hold 
On  that  gay  sprite  of  yours  whose  name  is  Play. 
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steamer  in  the  roadstead,  one  has  a 
vdsipn  of  earihly  paradise;^ 

water,  for  one  tiui^V  k .sd^ 
blue  And  so  Very  greeit  Tbey^  teU  nf  a 
Middle- Wes  tern  i ra  veieC  w h«h  - tom  in  g 
iuttythijs  roadstead  for" tbo'Stst time,  was 
5C>  Wrufek  hy  the  peculiar  Inyebne^  . of 
the  t-varef  itmler  the  ship>  counter  that 
he  desired  to  take  a flask  of  It  home  to 
I nwa,  sft  t hat  thej? ; w»ul  d believe.  An  d 
then  tJiere  was  trouble.  Stewards  siif- 
lered..  , It  was  not,  htdepd,  tf{(  onC'  df 
f hern,  in^phcti  with  a iji<>rc  tfeh  itew- 
atdly  light,  tfk^k  tbpiight  m add  a few 
dropk.of  lauhdtj'  ’bhnng  to  the  flask,  r, hat 
the  tcuirUt  couJd  Mioji  his  brow  with  a 
s<?nsc  of  tfiUmph  ov<;r  the  incomperence 
pf  Hinder) ings  and  stow  aw'ay  that  veti-f 
tahleiiquld  sky  of  Santa  Cruz  roadstead. 


Go  gle 


S.  AAd  UVTKOSiiiC  PMMS^ 


I cannot  vouch  lot  the  truth  of  tMs 
tale?  I »::an  onijf  tay  that  it  is  plausible. 
One  cannot  accept  thii  cufor  as  a reflec- 
tion or  any  such  thin  >«ijrface  xna^e^  aa 
St  our  paler  latitudei^  if  seem^  ratijet  a 
t|u;^ity  inherent  ih;  W><iy  of  rlttt 
hqiiiUf  it  gtjcs  down  and  down  and 
down,  all  the  way  n». the  bottom.  Boats 
cast'  no  shadow  oii  it.  The  skl^s  and 
the  cargi't-sojws'coming  out  in  a rainbow 
rout  to  swarm  about  us  lend  nathinc  of 
their  colors  to  the  water.  Thdr  reflec- 
ti'ahs  are  silhouettes  of  but  a still  more 
vivid  blue. 

And  here,  for  the  first  time,  I had  a, 
sen$e  of  being  acfially  a^oaft  the  set^^  - 
of  a pyeat  steamship,  a ponder.ou^  fabric 
of  iron  and  wood  and  all,  buoyed  aloft 
above  the  earth's  surface.  There,  was 
lyevcr  any  ilbrsion  of  the  vesscl^s , Sthpi 
ping  the  I.t  kept;  <>w  gbingi 

down  and  arottnd  througb  a crvistal  ai- 
rotwphere;  the  sunshine  streainSd  bte^ 
oeath  its  keel  from  the  other  sttfeij  and  itsl’ 
shadow  lay  oV'tt  there  an  the,.;s;i|td 

Li^c  i 


of  the  ocean’s  door,  quire  perfect,  for 
the  azure  fish  to  play  about . .^i?d  fef 
each  of  the  lumbering  scows  and  thc 
' skilFs,  and  the  half-naked,  gemculatinis 
black  men  in  them,  there  was  another 
bkeness  moving  on  tht  sand.  ' - ' ' 

One  came  sliding  to  rest  a stooeV 
ihnjw  off  our  rail,  a big  fijur-masttJJ 
floating  over  it,  a mauled  and  harceitd 
ccHm-of-Mairte-man,  dropping  anchor  i 
there,  lOTty-eight  days  out  of  .Nfwpoir 
News,  iu  coal.  Gales,  head,  winds,  ciums. 
leaking  at  the  rudder-post,  and  the  cook 
gone  over  the  rade  iii  a piece  of  sail- 
^clotb — if  the  green  foreshore  and  the 
“ hills  were  welcome  to  otit  eyes,  what 
must  they  have  been  to  tbg  ey^  (*f 
.Quinn,  that  ^sroim-harassed  mariner.* 

: AYe.-knw  all  about  liimi  we  had  3 
frieM  idhts  oi:  our  company.,  a tall,  gray- 
. parr  , owrer.  in- 

dc^,  m that -peeling  hulk.  W'hen  tK« 
pmrtemarr  hjuied,  lifting  his  lian^^ 
co»dd  ^ that  huge  ship**  m^ter.  stand- 
. ibg  hair  Within  the  cabin  compamt^ 

JcigiRafifrtyrri 

JN  c- ■':'ch=qam.  ■' 
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reach  down  for  his  glass;  hlS'  C^pe  for  the  Boston  marker^  wing^and- 

voice  came  rolling  toyjard  its-^across  the,  wing  in  a gale  of  wind;  now,  heneath 
blue,  bearing  che/pfoposition  as  the  enduring  sunlight  of  her  age,.  sKe 

as  'golden  as  rile:  fosfc  keel  ritat  ever  ^ t limes  to  D^merara,  and  copra 

.tasted 

**  Jlo!  i Sft  But  we  are  getting  fir  abroad  front 

ffie?'  See  you  ^ ^ 

I wonder  how  many  times,  by  count,  ; gleaming  beach,  the  processions  of  beck- 
that  salutarion  has  winged  across  the  oning  palms,  the  far-seen  yista,  of  roofs 
Garibbean  waters-  For  as  the  We^  . and  squares  and  streets  prom^ 

I ndit«  were  the  cradle  of  the  British  ■ lichts— -and  from  George,  the  boatman, 
navy,  so,  tor*,  our  otsti  merchant  marine  c3Ung  himself “Number  Three  Broad- 
was  rocked  there,  and  in  the  days  when  way, , and  beseeching  us  with  huge^ 
no  lady  was  content  with  less  than  an  humble  hands  to  let  itim  be  bur  slaVe— - 
eagle's  worth  of  bone  in  her  party  bodice  . in  the  fero'ing  way.  . - 

the  Tankee  whaletfi  came  by  the  hun-  Beleaguered  istandr  Delectable  id- 
dred  saiTto  seour  every  strait  and  cove  and!  ' We  asked  the  chief  steward  spa- 
aad  windy  plain,  and  bellow  in  the  eiously  at  what  hotel  we  had  better  have 
streets  of  dt  the  ports.  Even  to-day,  at  our  Umch.  ; Hb  shook  ins  head.  There 
my  summer,  home  on  Gape  Cod,  it  seems  was  no  hoteh  Not  v.v*3rf/y  a hotel,  he 
that  everj^  white- 
haired  man  I meet 
is  as  familiar  with 
Frederick  Street 
in  Port  of  Spain, 
and  the  molenead 
at  Barbados,  St.  mH 

Kitts,  Granada, 
the  tremendous 
green  of  '*  Domi- 
neeka/'  as  I am  „ 

with  the  ways  of 
my  youthv  ; . . , 

And  now  . New/  ’ 

England  has  made: 
another  bmid  wrtK 
the  Cafibheef;; 

For  in  rheae  hot 

harbors  atmbst 
every  schonner 
one  sees,  white  of 
paint  and  black  of 
crew,  wai . once 
black  of  paint  and 
white  of  ctw,  rid- 
ing the  gray;  sea.'t 
of  , the  Banks  or 
the  Georgias  ot 
thy  ChanneU  A 
grim,  tjgbtdipped 

Sitfitih  /ff.  M\rk^T- 

. rw  has  gtpwn  a 

fiorid 

W aXt  ef  i n ■ h fe  r 
.vouth  she  yac^ 
her  hftj>  'thousand 
of  ebd;  over  the 


r-aei>Ksiiv5Tfi,D  s Streets  d8e.cm  tit  xirt  fast 
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told  us.  TTew  ws*  a ijoardin^house  the  steering-gear— and  tha.i  the  steetiiri^ 
afFairi  he  satdj  Mrs.  Blaiiqiie,  gear  ■was  w-eak.  It  was  simpJy  that  He 

Daittpeffed;;  0^  wEere  it  niight  was  that  kind  of  a iii.an.  We  saw  through 

him,  would  have  nt>ne  of  him,  and,  s\ir* 


j)4  good/'  he  sard,  “ because  rendering  durselYes.  to  “ NtJriiber  Three 
she  cariT  take:  Broadway,”  advanced,  upon  that  tro^ 
carif  trf  G<>t  tin  food.  No  fdod  *ical  and 

in-th^.fefan^v.  ■"  Now  It  may  have  been  something  1 

OTcbUrso- this  tmtld  not  he  so.'-  ..We'  had  had  eaten*  rathet , for  tk 

realised  hh^t  He  was  a Scotchmiih  of  the  Dtaftsmart  delt  the  same  about 
most  'pridotuidly  pe^rMsric- Cl!!n  : or  it  m;ay  been  the  sum  That  swi 
th<  third  day  ooty  wf'  ttr  hy  sitcing  .m  the-  e of  the 

trith  thh  ship  hoy?  To  hr  .s  gsi'^  ‘ heavens  ainiGst  as  soon  as  tt  had  sfearaJ 

he  hdd  the  easier^  hiUs.  Its  irght 

saloon : that  nnght  hfe  yalrh  arid  t*F  riot  in  raySw  hut  in  a dtenching  fh>od  that 
good  hope,  that  tfe:  t<«re  «f  th?  yesy  left  flfi  shade  tb?  walls  and  treei, 

sel  was  under  water^  arid  that  thtafe  w'as  .penetrated  W every  crarinjt  p the  »«vMi 
no  teKifig  what  would  hiecpfnt-:  of  «s  a1l,v  . . beat  back.  Tgain  in  a white  groundi^wrii 
his  young  bride  .airil  hiirisrilf  m'tKSt  .cot'*";  pf  hcari  .Ourriyes  were  bUnded^ 
dialiy  incTuded,  if  anything  hapJ^ftTrii  : streec^^^^  seemed  so  fair-^eso- 

thoroughfares , of 
. snowy  dust  wihd- 

ing  between  rurii- 
o arid 

. PWJcris  of  ;fcurnj;- 

^ iMw  MfS' 

In  w W ^ ^ ^ 

'•'■  • - i ■ ’ ■ boards  togethfir 

.and  be  me  try, Tk 

. ..•  ' to-mortow— 

’ " -'.>^-\  ''■7’'' ■ ',■'■?  ■ ■ '.V  r- '■  . _ That,  1 .think,,  h 

the  host  thji 
marches  aicutivd 
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the  walls  of 
T Fede  Fiksted 
•: — Ta-morra^cF 
Tof-morrow  is 
the  magic  con- 
taioer  of,  disas- 
ter, of  earth- 
quake 4nd  hiirri- 
cane.  of  hjingt-r 

and  pain  and 
death'-^bat  espe- 
claily  of  hungen 
To-mottow  a 
ship  may  nojt 

They  'VwU  Pot 
feed  ■ tbemadves, 
these  ;Utele  isl- 
ands, In  jtiore 
than  One  of  them 
saw  posted 
l»  r»?idamath*n«y 
the-  government 
dtf  w h oti  t 
l^nees,  as  it  were, 
|deadmg;\  a 
time  need,  he«- ' 
ging;’  the . peftpfe 
t o plant;  thefr ; 
0 4V  n g n d 

p ro  y-i  aio  n a-T- 
yarns,  po 

tatpes,  peas;^^  t ah* 

cassayd-^ 


wyS',- 

agaihst 
morrow  - when  ' a 
ship  wouldi 
come.  And  ‘itfll 
they  will  -ptiicnt 
sugar,  and  noth- 
ing but  sugar,  or  !ime$i,* arid  nfnhihg  hiit 
limes,  and  look  to  the  blw«  hOrisjon  for 
their. bread.  - v,  ^ ^ 

Of  course  there  is;  a drihhle  of  home* 
grown  vegetables;  and  a'  httie  hand-ti> 
mourh  picking  W«  fpuhd  thern 

at  their  niatketittg  hV  S gaunt 

furnacfe  of  P plack,  kibdlpd  With  tarna- 
tkwl  and  sif k-ctJCfeOn  tryes.;  They  were 
mrisVly  womrin,  thickvsfet,  e 
lieghesses  with  baddana  tirrhaiti  on  rhcir 
heads,  rheir  legf'  ^r^^  the  knees  and 
their  arrtis  ^ elbows,  spnatting  on 
the  ever!aitmg;dtisE 

Thehe'i^s  something  incuedihly  hope- 
less abooi  thdsfe 'Stock  s-in-trade,  spread 
out  iii  sliailhW  baskets  Qf  on  bits  of  the 


THEY  HAD  JaAICS  WHEN  THTE  liUTCHMEN  BCIl.T  THEM  YEARS  AGO 


nerfy;  yoriuer,  a nann  or  ©ananas  aa 
green  as  the  But  it  was  the  eager, 
clatching  hngefij,  fhev^  to 

buy,  whicli.  pht  ;%^ 

I havp  seed  a l lmdii  irian  stttjhg  bare- 
headed uo  the  RPad  oLthe  Prnitence  in 
Demcrara,  hcAveew  hts  emaciarcd  knees 
a pile  of  Kahr  corn,  that  One  could  cover 
with  a port-idge-bowd;  beyond  hope»  but 
also  beyond  despair;  figiure  of  a cosmic 
sublimity.  Here  therh^^  waf  nottiiog  fcos' 
mic,  not  anything  •snblime,  . 

But  perhaps  thet^ : W'asi,  We  -came 


But  perhaps  thet^ : W'asii 
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upon  an  object  at  the 'edge  of  that  ' in^  the  one  constrained  and  cherished 
square,  before  a twfi-story  buildihgi  thing  of  all  was  moribund.  Perhaj>s 
darlc,  massive,  ^ucct*  beiow  and  whitCi^  , shame  would  not  let  it  lift  its  head  m 
Found  a railing  of  !this  unbridled  company',  or  perhaps; it 
itbit  pipe  tinidiislng  ,a  few  square  feet  of,  . had  been  watered  with  tears, 
ditstii  and  m tlie  center,  so  bulwarked  - Never  mind  ! This  huiiding  with  the 
a^pst  a cafeefcss  or  a hostile  world,  -a  white-pillared  veranda  up-stalrs  was 
bit  pi- vegt^atjon,  a ‘gnome,  of  a twisted  the  place  we  were  looting  for Mrs. 

shi'ub.  Rlanque’s.  Entering  by  a.  wicket  in  rht 

I think  it  was  one  of  our  ^mas  and  ascending  a dusky  staif, 

lilacs,  though  I am  not  sure.  ■ for  the  lady  of  the  hnase,' 

seemed  to  he  ito  health  in  it,  T coal-black  maid  was  mure.  She 

any  life.  Across  the  roofs  apd  yralb  , made -us  less'  uncomfortable  by  vanish* 
and  ahariti'es  the  hibiscus;  and  rhe  h^-  ing.  For  a time  we  sat  in  a large,  shad* 

- / -\owy  rOunu^.hdl 

^ ' si tenc^K-^f he' 

■ . . - ■' ' :b;ftg:htrpbjscr|edv 

, - ' 'v  : Whefy;;^hV•.^SU.!^hgh^ 

V •'  . faint' atrtiospheric 

’ commotiem  and  was 

V tiipire,  nitt 

L ^ ''  ' closed  door:  t fNot 

;;•  '.f'  ;•  '-/j  F WLSl^eafl? ii  ',•'  .;Bht  must  haye-'b^: 

I'  { :J  / --; fi  \ - i reared.in.a  iess'Rafft*'; 

■... .'---  taL-^y  p.  -v^- ■'  I" - ''hoyant  'and.h  'uVorP 

■ vrf  gvoerous  land,  fot 

• F5  V . r ‘ *•  when  ..she  came  0*** 

finally  to  speak  with 

/ ' -W  ’.  ; us  We  felt  the  depth 

'■' . "'-'.,7'  '■,-7''‘  ■;  of  her 'shame.: 

■ - ^ ■ ' “ ' ^ Rooms?  C Yes.  Oh 

«{  KRimcf  PSE.sM  CAME  TR0E  ycs.  We  might  havc 

^ rooms  arid  r^ 

■■ ,.  ■--■  ■ .;  . , : the.  house,  ;-Wa;s'‘' ah 

gainvulica  painted  greaL^  of  col-  mostetnpty.  But  meals!  Sbe  rufued  her 
or;  pahns  ‘Were ' cyerywhfjre,  cabbage  back  on  os  and  went  slowly  to  thc  j^ther 
palms,  cocoa  pidmsv  sago  palms;  ina-  ehdofthechamherto.srraighten  apicture 
hogany  and  tamarind  trees,  breadfruit  and  Heck  a bit  of  dUst  ffbm  the  frame. 
.ind  mango,  lined  the  streets;  a multi-  AVetc  there  but  nviV of  Well, 

tuditious  green  life  svvepr  down  the  hills ' she  would  trj'.  She  Would  do  her  best  to 
and  enci bached  upon  the  town.  .And  in  find  something.  ^ 
the  nnulst  of  this  pas.sjon ate  squander-  It  was  all  arranged  tbeu,  and  I would 
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*‘  WHy  i/ow’i'  yoti  come  and  find 
wsf  ^^^ly  df)n*t  you  come  and  wyf’: 

I shifted  to  anofher  course,  “Oiir  ship 
brought  lots  «f  things  today-flour  apd 
cahned  things  and  beerW’ 

But  if  npbod v Withrs  Us,  why,  they’ll 
take  the  ships 

Itwas  o|  na  usp;  ; . 


have  my  room  right  away.  I bad  letters' 
and  things  to  yyrite;  a tremeadous  en- 
ergy hatf  seiised  rtey  an  ex^  of 

ihuustriousness:  -quite:  foreign  to  my 
nature,  w«hich  was  to  hustle  me  that  day 
and  the  next  and  for  many  days  under 
that  netve^ttvangwg  sky-rand  come  to 
nothing  at:  all. 

She  jisheied  tne  to  my 
chamberj  a .spae»oUi%,  twiUt 
place  lathed  .with  flame 
where  the  blmds  gave  on 
the  white  • square;: : And 
standing  rhenev  something 
quite  extraordinary  hap- 
pened. Bad  there  been  any 
sort  of  a preface  to  it,  any 
sense  of  a rising  tide,  had  I 
but  noticed  that  tears  were 
gathering  tU  her  gray  eyes, 

Of  that  the  tired  white  face 
of  that  niiddU'-aged  keeper 
of  an,  island  bttarding-bottse 
had  grown  suddtoiy  whiter 
and  more  hopefcsdy  riredi  I 
should  not  have  been  so. 
taken  ab^k.  It  came  Out 
of  the  blank. 

*Tt's  terrtblel’^  she  cried, 

‘’Tembler  terrible?” 

I stared  at  her; , 

‘‘Nobody  W'ants  Us-^and 
who's  to  look  out  for  us?’' ; 

I was  more  disconcerted 
than  I can  say,  beforei tbit 
sud  den  St  ripping  ba  re  of  d 
stranger’s  soul, 

‘‘Denrnafk  doesn’t;  want 
us  any  more.  Nobody 
Wants  us.” 

But  America,’’  I stam- 
mered. ’‘The  United  States 
— - you  know  — has  bought 
the  islands — ” 

“Then  don’t  you 

Clime  find  us ?” 


Clime  „ . 

. know^but  it 

t-xlses’tiflie.;’/: 

don’t  u$.  You  I h.elieVt'Tt 

dbs'f  yraiit  Us,  Ot^  come  and  ftiid  which  trwk  h#vmtnd  for  a moment  off 

. . that  menace  of  the  .morrow  by  waking 

I tried  to  explain  tlmt  a cernnn  timCf  in  her  brea.sr  a certain  dormant  .sporting 
nihcty  d-ty-s,  I believed,,  nnwt  intervene  interest.  Before  coming  ashore  that 
between  the  treaty  and  the  possession,  forenckm,  and  While  sriji  under  the- en- 
but  it  was  like  arguing  with  a wounded,  chantment  of  that  vista,  w^e  had  spoken 
oerve-struag  girl,  a Inst  child,  whose  only  largely  of  tea  to  iriends  in  the  .ship’s 
answer  could  be  that  unreasoning  qiies-  company.  Now,  naturally,  it  svas  im- 
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possible.  We  spoke  of  Jt  in.tbfi lefjiict'  afidi  ^uava  They  almost 

hear/pg  as  a tE«Hg  pot  tp  be  oE,  cbpked  ps  tpe  consunriiigj  there  vras 

and  a gUntp  rerninTspent  of  chat  sound  so^  so  eppehal  afem»t;  jt^so  pro- 
of feyelj^  prghtt  'caffle  digipusly  dramaiMpj.Aiijp; 

M burning  of  Rorue^  Strapi^ly  enoogh,  m 

otightbe  bafd^ippn^j^  nece^  this  ’'"pafadise  # the  only 

sao*  things^  bop  this  PPi^ipafty  of  y of  stress  ea^ne  ps  the  winning 

b€C^t:a  of  thelPmon.  Oh^tfe  lt^on  was  quite 

And  we  did  have,  our  tea,  sp^read  on  a given  up,  and  then  it  was  the  young  son 
balcony^  ahcive  tbe^  narrow  ,,  of  the  house  who  ferreted  out  a spcdmcn 

slices  of  bread  as  fragile,  as  paflieft  /^kh  ’ ^»nd  came  bearing  it  to  us  in  triumph. 


MAGIC  cHRiyfiAN’Sfrgft  rocSEu  AWAY  ON  TOE  snoBE  oT  S.VNTA  tatttne 
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Afterward,  surrounded  by  the  frag- 
ments of  that  indomitable  tea-party,  we 
sat  and  watched  the  light  go  out  of  the 
world.  I have  read,  and  I have  heard  it 
told^that  there  is  no  real  twilight  in  the 
tropics.  And  yet  I seem  to  remember  a 
long  hour  of  dusk  that  evening,  an  hour 
in  which  the  street  beneath  us  filled 
slowly  to  its  iron  eaves  with  the  crepus- 
cular mysteries;  the  fruitless  square 
around  the  corner  emptied  itself  of  sun- 
light by  degrees  almost  imperceptible, 
and  the  hills  beyond  the  roof-tops  still 
gave  back  the  glamour  of  a sky  and  a 
spacious  western  sea. 

As  the  day  died  life  was  bom  again. 
The  village  found  a population  and  a 
voice.  One  could  not  escape  the  fancy 
that  there  was  some  familiar  and  as- 
suaging magic  in  this  hour;  that  just 
here,  between  the  pitiless  white  day  and 
the  dark  night,  a moment’s  truce  was 
given  the  beleaguered  island.  Laughter 
came  out  of  the  houses.  The  vender  of 
bread  and  yams  lighted  an  oil-flare  be- 
hind the  corner  of  the  arcade  opposite; 
its  illumination,  growing  stronger  and 
yellower  with  the  dusk,  flowed  out  over 
the  wall  beneath  the  roof,  filled  with  the 
shadows  of  turbaned  heads  and  vast, 
gossiping  hands. 

Lab  orers,  men  and  women  returning 
from  the  cane-fields,  came  into  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  street  from  the  hills  and 
passed  below  us,  their  bare  soles  tread- 
mg  so  soundlessly  on  the  dust  that  it 
gave  them  an  illusion  of  preternatural 
buoyancy,  never  tired.  A rumor  of 
mastication  went  with  them,  a continu- 
ous crunching  and  tearing  and  sucking  of 
the  sugar-cane  which  each  one  carried, 
fife-fash  ion  or  clarinet-wise,  to  measure 
and  refresh  the  homeward  way.  Nor 
were  their  voices  idle.  Banter  and  gossip 
passed  between  them  and  the  doorways. 
A female  of  the  household  beneath,  in- 
visible under  our  balcony,  kept  up  a run- 
ning fire  of  pleasantries,  not  unmelodi- 
ous,  but,  as  wit  is  apt  to  be  in  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  frankly  fundamental. 

There  came  a sudden  and  disrupting 
change.  Time  and  space  were  obliterated 
in  a twinkling;  riot  lifted  its  head;  we 
sat  appalled.  Xumult  burst  around  the 
comer  two  streets  to  the  left;  blaring  of 
trumpets  echoed  between  the  crouching 
walls;  shadows  .-scanapfei^d  before  the 
Voil.'''cxxxvi7iN6. 


onslaught  of  two  round,  pallid  eyes  and  a 
voice  of  doom.  And  now  the  thing  was 
here,  and  now  it  was  gone,  running  on 
its  horn  alone,  one  would  say,  out  into 
the  safer  barrens  of  the  square.  It  was 
a very  small  and  ever-present  sort  of  car, 
and,  judged  by  its  careening  gait,  not 
yet  thoroughly  set  on  its  shore  tires;  but 
It  was  new — so  new  that  it  crackled — 
and  one  mulatto  man  was  happy. 

We  had  seen  the  prodigy  escaping 
with  difficulty  from  the  hold  of  our  very 
ship  that  morning,  like  one  dead  of  the 
dropsy  brought  nome  in  a pine  box; 
had  seen  it  borne  shoreward  over  that 
incredible  water  on  the  back  of  a scow, 
swimming  slowly;  had  glimpsed  it  for  a 
moment  on  the  pier,  half-unveiled,  cor- 
uscating and  triumphant,  surrounded  by 
a pack  of  shining  races — after  the  wait- 
ing months. 

For  one  may  be  sure  it  had  been 
months,  and  not  a few  of  them,  since 
that  letter  went  down  from  this  pier, 
heavy  with  expectation,  out  across  the 
roadstead,  up  the  side  of  the  waiting 
steamer,  and  away  over  the  blue  horizon. 

But  time  is  nothing  in  the  Caribbees; 
and,  anyhow,  it  was  here  now,  a cher- 
ished dernon.  Or  rather  it  was  come  and 

{'one  again,  out  of  the  square  and  our 
ives,  its  horn  no  louder  in  the  ear  than 
the  hunting-song  of  the  mosquito,  which, 
let  it  be  said,  was  loud  enough. 

Time  and  space  returned;  the  twilight 
truce  was  re-established;  the  dusk  deep- 
ened. Women  were  gathered  about  a 
pump  in  the  square,  their  voices 
mingling  with  the  soft  cataract  of  the 
water  which  filled  their  earthen  pitchers. 
Under  the  arcade  opposite,  a large,  lean 
blackamoor  sat  with  his  shins  crossed 
and  his  bare  elbows  pointing  to  the  poles, 
consuming  his  evening  meal  of  bread 
and  boiled  yam.  His  teeth  were  strong, 
white,  and  glistening  in  the  light.  His 
eyes,  all  the  while,  w'ere  turned  with  in- 
terest upon  that  invisible  booth  behind 
the  pillar,  and  the  heads  which  made  the 
shaaows  we  could  see  on  the  wall  above 
his  own.  The  thing  might  have  been 
staged  for  our  especial  edification,  one  of 
those  community  pageants  which  have 
become  so  popular,  and  one  which  had  by 
some  mischance  got  itself  started  wrong 
end  to;  the  vanishing  monster  of  civili- 
zation vomiting  clamor  andgi  gasolene 
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mist — the  middle  ages  of  tranquil  tm- 
light — and  then  the  coming  of  primitive 
music.  ... 

One  of  us  said,  “Music?” 

The  rest  of  us  sat  up,  too,  gazed  about, 
did  something  analogous  to  cocking  the 
ears,  said,  “No,”  and  lay  back  again. 

And  yet  there  was  something,  some- 
where, a hne  thread  of  sound,  a mean- 
dering and  unsubstantial  whine.  And 
it  was  not  a mosquito,  even  if  one  had 
the  musuclar  impulse  to  slap.  It  grew 
louder  by  degrees;  when  we  observed 
those  in  the  street  beneath  beginning  to 
crane  their  heads  all  the  same  way,  we 
decided  that  it  must  be  so,  and  over  in 
that  direction.  A rhythm  established 
itself,  a barbaric  beat,  the  essential  music 
of  the  tom-tom,  done  on  something  that 
was  not  a tom-tom.  It  came  into  our 
street. 

There  were  five  of  them  in  that  most 
singular  band,  all  erect  with  dignity,  all 
wearing  straw  hats  of  varying  ages,  all 
bare  of  foot  save  the  tallest  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  rank,  who  had  on  tan 
Oxfords  innocent  of  laces.  One  played 
a mandolin,  and  one  a fife.  One  beat 
with  a stick  upon  a metal  triangle  done 
by  the  local  blacksmith.  One  scratched 
a squash  with  a wooden  pick,'  and  one, 
the  blackest,  shiniest,  awkwardest,  and 
altogether  the  most  elemental  and  the 
least  presentable  heathen  of  the  lot, 
made  hoarse  coughing  sounds  into  a 
section  of  gutter-pipe,  bent  in  the  middle 
at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  and  wound 
at  intervals  with  colored  twine. 

The  last  two  instruments,  let  it  be 
said,  seem  to  be  in  the  highest  vogue 
among  the  musicians  of  the  Caribbees 
and  there  are  points  to  be  made  in  their 
favor.  As  a race,  the  West-Indian  ne- 
groes are  not  given  to  anything  like 
profundity  in  the  gentler  arts;  and  the 
technique  of  the  gutter-pipe  bass,  for 
instance,  should  not  be  difficult  to  grasp; 
indeed,  as  in  the  present  case,  its  chiefest 
exponents  seem  to  be  artists  of  the  very 
lowest  intellectual  type.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  harmonize  this  bass  with  the  air 
of  the  lighter  pieces  (if  there  be  an  air), 
or  to  distract  the  stately  monotony  of 
the  measure  with  any  rhythmical  elabo- 
ration. Whether  it  be  true  that  the  bend 
in  the  middle  of  the  instrument  really 
“enriches  the  tune,”  as  a devotee  in 
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Dominica  assured  me,  I am  unprepared 
to  say.  The  colored  twine  is  frankly 
ornamental,  however,  as  is  the  case  of 
the  ribbon  on  the  small  end  of  that  dry 
and  screeching  ^ourd  known  as*  the 
“squash.”  And  either  of  the  two  pieces 
may  be  had,  one  would  say,  at  an  ex- 
tremely moderate  outlay. 

In  the  United  States,  or  in  any  Latin 
country,  the  populace  would  have  been 
at  their  heels,  men,  women,  and  especial- 
ly children,  following  the  music.  But 
here  none  moved,  not  even  the  children. 
We  wondered  if  it  were  “not  the  thing  to 
do”  in  Caribbean  society.  Certainly 
they  seemed  interested  enough,  amused, 
if  not  edified,  but  it  was  only  their  eyes 
that  followed  the  music-makers,  coining 
and  going  in  that  singular  isolation,  fad- 
ing away  along  the  street,  till  they  van- 
ished under  the  encroaching  night  and 
only  their  wandering  song  came  back  to 
us,  like  the  voice  of  the  mosquito  a|ain. 

But  who  were  they  ? What  was  it  all 
about  ? We  inquired  of  our  hostess,  who 
had  come  to  stand  in  the  doonvay  be- 
hind us.  She  did  not  know,  but  she 
would  ask.  A moment  later  we  heard 
her  voice  below,  and  a fragment  of 
answer  cut  short  by  a banging  door: 

“ Them  Bassin  people — ’’ 

They  were  from  Christiansted,  then; 
from  Bassin,  that  little  town  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  island  of  which  we 
had  heard  in  such  pitying  or  contemptu-. 
ous  terms  all  day.  I think  we  had  gath- 
ered the  impression  that  the  thing  which 
alone  kept  Frederiksted  alive  was  this 
superior  contemplation  of  its  neighbors 
still  meaner  state. 

“There’s  a society  from  over  there 
going  to  give  an  entertainment  in  the 
Hall  to-night,”  our  hostess  told  us  upon 
her  return.  “The  band’s  just  to  let 
folks  know.” 

It  came  as  rather  a shcKk  to  learn  that 
contemptible  Bassin  possessed  such  a 
thing  as  a “society”;  worse  still,  that 
they  should  have  the  presumption  to 
“entertain”  this  regal  West  End.  But 
perhaps  we  could  understand  now  why 
people  had  not  followed  the  band. 

Night  established  itself.  _ A vast  con- 
flagration on  the  siunmit  of  a hill 
turned  out,  after  moments,  to  be  the 
rising  moon,  and  a sound  of  roaring  was 
heard  within  the  house.  Captain  Qumn, 
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after  his  twenty-eieht  disastrous  days  of 
sea  air,  had  tasted  of  the  juice  of  the 
cane,  and  was  calling  for  the  pianoforte 
and  the  dulcet  intervals  ot  *‘Home, 
Sweet  Home.”  . . . 

I shall  always  remember  that  night, 
my  first  ashore  in  the  tropics,  as  a night 
of  sleepless  silence  filled  with  little 
sounds,  of  a heat  oppressive  and  at  the 
sanne  time  strangely  electric,  and  of  a 
white  moonlight  filling  the  chinks  in  all 
the  blinds. 

I retired  quite  early,  overpowered  by 
drowsiness,  and  there  I lay  for  hours 
under  a hanging  sword  of  nervousness, 
bathed  in  perspiration,  listening  and 
listening.  The  night  hush  became  or- 
chestral; there  seemed  almost  an  inten- 
tion in  the  play  of  its  several  voices — 
the  telling  of  the  hours  on  a cracked  bell 
jn  a church-tower  somewhere;  the  wax- 
ing and  waning  footfalls  of  a passer-by, 
furtive  as  a ghost’s  on  the  cloak  of  dust; 
the  interminable  rustling  of  “women’s 
tongues”  beyond  the  gallery. 

A dog  bayed  of  a sudden;  another  and 
another  took  it  up;  it  went  away  like  a 
tocsin  across  the  huddled  roofs.  And 
then  it  was  a sow,  far  off,  threatened 
perhaps  by  a phantom  cleaver,  and  all 
the  swine  were  waking.  Silence  returned 
again,  ruffled  only  by  those  whispering 
“women’s  tongues.”  A mosquito  had 
found  that  rip  in  the  bed-net,  and  all 
one  could  do  was  wait  under  that  wind- 
ing, hideous  song  till  it  came  to  rest 
on  the  cheek  and  was  done  for.  The 
clock  in  the  tower  told  another  half. 
Another  mosquito  was  in.  Or  was  it  a 
*nos<juito?  Or  was  it  that  band  from 
Bassin?  It  seemed  to  come  and  go, 
winding  the  air.  It  was  the  band.  The 
“entertainment”  was  over.  The  itching 
rhythm  passed  away  through  a near-by 
street)  and  across  the  square  beyond  my 
blinds  there  was  wafted  a troop  of  soles, 
waghtless,  like  a la^ard  night  wind. 
A dog  howled — all  the  dogs — and  the 
‘women’s  tongues”  were  at  me  again. 

I got  up,  dressed  myself,  and  went 
out  of  doors.  The  Draftsman  was  al- 
ready abroad.  I found  him  sitting  on 
the  beach  under  the  cocoa  palms,  talk- 
ing with  Ferguson,  a young  newspaper 
man  we  had  picked  up  at  St.  Thomas,  a 
most  delightful-and  ente^aining  fellow. 
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Two  lights  were  burning  in  all  the 
town  behind  us;  one,  very  dim  and  yel- 
low, in  a shore-side  cafe,  a desolate  hole 
in  the  wall,  kept  by  a colored  man  who 
had  “lived  in  Chelsea,  Mass.;”  the 
other  in  the  second  story  of  the  West 
End  Club,  abreast  of  the  landing.  It 
must  have  been  fifty  yards  away  from 
where  we  sat,  but  in  that  perfection  of 
silence  we  heard  the  cannoning  of  bil- 
liard-balls and  the  clink  of  the  players’ 
passes  as  if  we  had  been  in  the  room. 

The  trade-wind,  here  in  the  lee  of  the 
island,  barely  moved  the  fronds  of  the 

{>alm-trees  overhead,  still  ragged  with 
ast  year’s  hurricane,  and  the  water 
was  asleep  on  the  white  beach. 

I wish  I might  describe  the  beauty 
of  the  sea  as  I saw  it  that  night,  under 
that  moon.  There  is  something  curious 
about  the  moon  in  these  islands,  a qual- 
ity I have  never  noticed  anywhere  else. 

More  generous  than  the  pale  blanket  of 
our  Northern  nights  whicn  silvers  every- 
thing alike,  here  colors  can  still  live,  or 
at  least  the  ghosts  of  colors;  a wall  pink 
in  the  suiilight  is  pink  again  under  the 
moon;  the  hibiscus  blooms  a faint 
magenta  at  midnight,  and  the  shallows 
of  the  Caribbean  are  still  painted  like  a 
phantom  peacock’s  breast. 

I cannot  say  how  long  we  talked 
there;  at  any  rate,  the  cafe  and  the 
club  had  closed  their  eyes  before  we 
turned  our  steps  back  through  that 
queer-colored  town.  And  even  then  we 
hated  to  go  in,  and  so  we  stood  before 
the  house  and  talked,  leaning  our  elbows 
on  the  little  railing  around  that  leafless 
exile.  We  wondered  about  it;  we  made 
stories  about  it,  comedies  and  tragedies. 
Ferguson  reached  out  to  touch  it;  it 
fell  away  under  his  hand  and  lay  across 
the  lowest  rung  of  the  iron  pipe,  a dry 
and  hollow  skeleton  of  bark.  1 wonder 
how  long  a time  it  had  been  dead  in  that 
foreign  land. 

None  of  us  said  anything  after  that. 

Like  a company  of  murderers  we  filed 
in  through  the  shadowy  wicket,  up  the 
stair  and  to  our  rooms  and  our  several 
beds,  our  mosquitos  and  dogs  and  bedev- 
iled swine  and  night  prowders  and  steeple 
bells,  and  to  the  ceaseless  dry  gossiping 
of  the  pods  in  that  tree  they  call  the 
“women’s  tongues.”  ... 

Next  morning  the  three  of  us  went 
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forth  to  hnd  Christiansted,  driving  in 
no  other  than  that  very  new  and  shin- 
ing car.  Ferguson  took  his  bags  along, 
for  he  planned  to  catch  a mail-sloop 
there,  sailing  back  for  Charlotte  Amalia; 
but  with  the  Draftsman  and  myself  it 
was  a matter  of  slumming,  pure  and 
simple — an  expedition  into  the  depths. 

“Now,”  we  said  to  ourselves,  “we 
have  just  time  enough  before  our 
steamer  sails  to  take  one  peep  at  the 
dregs  of  the  Caribbees.”  And  although 
I failed  to  notice  it  at  the  time,  I think, 
as  we  lifted  into  the  hills  behind  West 
End,  that  the  crouching  town  must  have 
cast  after  us  a thwarted  and  malignant 
glare. 

It  is  fifteen  miles  from  West  End  to 
Bassin,  the  length  of  the  island — fifteen 
miles  of  fine  road  fringed  with  cabbage 
palms,  winding  across  a rolling  plain  of 
sugar-cane.  In  so  sharp  a contrast  with 
St.  Thomas  and  her  wasted  downs,  and 
the  forest  silences  of  St.  John,  Santa 
Cruz  is  rich  to  the  very  crests  of  her  hills. 
The  tender  green  of  cane  sweeps  away 
unbroken  to  the  sky-line,  wonderful 
where  it  strikes  against  the  blue;  and 
on  all  the  little  hummocks  of  the  horizon 
stand  broken  old  towers,  ruinous  senti- 
nels. They  had  sails  when  the  Dutch- 
men built  them  many  years  ago,  and  the 
trade-wind  ground  the  cane.  But  now 
the  sails  are  gone,  and  the  Dutchmen; 
and  the  fat  red  factories  of  syndicates, 
squatting  on  the  lowlands,  do  for  all  the 
island. 

The  pink  villas  of  resident  managers 
sit  among  the  debris  of  ancient  masonry, 
crumbling  hamlets  going  back  to  the 
mother  dust.  Once  we  saw  a rusted 
wheel  on  a hill,  as  wide  as  five  men’s 
outspread  arms,  casting  its  shadow  over 
a lizard’s  wall.  Cows  were  stabled  be- 
neath an  arch  fit  for  an  emperor’s  hall. 
And  neither  the  black  men  staring  at  us 
blank-eyed  from  the  wains  of  cane,  nor 
the  resident  managers  in  their  puttees 
and  snowy  helmets,  could  tell  us  what 
were  the  names  of  these  old  places,  or 
why  they  were  there,  or  when  they  had 
died.  . . . 

We  had  our  glimpse  of  Christiansted, 
and  that  was  all.  At  the  end  of  those 
fifteen  miles,  done  to  a continuous  and 
horrific  accompaniment  of  our  horn,  the 
sea  came  up  to  meet  us  over  a hill,  and 
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despised  Bassin  broke  about  us,  a sud- 
den miracle,  pelting  us  with  the  colors 
and  fragrance  of  flowers. 

Had  we,  as  wise  travelers,  consulted 
the  pages  of  our  red  West-Indian  guide- 
book before  we  came  ashore  yesterday, 
we  should  not,  perhaps,  have  listens 
with  so  long  an  ear  to  that  plainer  sister 
at  the  doorway  of  the  island.  We  should 
have  sniffed  a little  more,  I think,  at  the 
communal  wood-pile,  wondering  vaguely 
how  ever  this  Bassin  of  her  dark  revela- 
tions came  to  be  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  possessions  of  Denmark.  But 
even  the  West-Indian  guide-book  would 
not  have  told  us  that  this  Christiansted, 
tucked  away  on  the'  windward  shore 
Santa  Cruz,  came  nearer  to  one’s  dream 
than  any  other  of  the  little  cities  of  the 
Caribbees. 

It  would  not  have  told  us  of.  this 
dificrent  sea,  lurking  for  the  eye  in  every 
break  of  the  walls,  an  artful  painting, 
with  a chalk-mark  of  reef  high  up  near 
the  horizon,  and  beneath  it  daring  brush- 
strokes of  apple  green  and  lilac  and 
indigo,  alive  m the  never-ceasing  wind. 
It  would  not  have  told  us  of  the  red  and 
pink  and  yellow  buildings,  so  thick  and 
ancient,  and  so  chinked  and  overhung 
with  flowered  foliage;  of  the  archways 
leading  into  storied  courtyards;  of  the 
bright-red  fort  at  the  quay-side,  built 
there,  one  would  say,  for  wooden  soldiers 
that  never  grow  old;  or  of  the  tiny 
island  in  the  ineffectual  harbor,  a green 
jewel  done  by  a craftsman,  with  a nar- 
row pedestal  of  surf  and  the  house  of 
the  harbor-master  half-hidden  in  its 
trees.  I have  never  wanted  to  be  a 
policeman;  I have  had  periods  of  looking 
forward  to  the  Presidency;  but,  stand- 
ing on  the  quay  that  day,  there  was  re- 
vealed to  me  the  fairest  ambition  of  any 
nrian — to  die  the  harbor-master  of  Chris- 
tiansted. 

There  ought  to  have  been  music  to  go 
with  this  place.  We  wanted  something 
of  strings,  exotic,  cloying;  and  we  came 
upon  a propitious  figure  leaning  against 
a pillar  of  the  Bassin  Club  in  the  square, 
a willowy  mulatto  man  fondling  a guitar. 
We  gave  him  a shilling  and  told  him  to 
set  about  it.  His  brow,  which  had  been 
so  soft,  lost  its  tranquillity.  He  tried  to 
tell  us  something,  but  we  could  not  un- 
derstand. He  was  anxious,  troubled.  He 
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waved  his  hands.  We  grew  impatient. 
Wc  came  to  the  point  of  demanding 
either  his  music  or  our  money.  He  made 
us  a spiritual  prostration  and  relin- 
quished our  shilling  in  pain.  Perhaps 
there  was  some  law.  There  was  no  time 
for  investigation  or  for  bickering,  and, 
had  there  been,  this  serene  and  ancient 
town  was  not  the  place  for  it. 

We  went  away,  and  he  followed  us 
through  one  street  and_  another,  racked 
by  that  obscure  inhibition.  We  tried  to 
get  rid  of  him,  but  so  great  was  his  desire 
to  give  us  the  thing  we  wanted,  and  so 
strangely  thwarted,  that  he  clung  to  us 
as  a ^adow.  And  then,  just  as  we  had 
come  to  the  pitch  of  violence,  he  dived 


into  an  alleyway,  to  reappear  after  an 
instant,  radiant  of  face,  in  possession  of 
a small,  wriggling,  black  man,  into  whose 
hands  he  thrust  the  guitar.  Light  broke 
upon  us;  the  whole  trouble  was  that  we 
had  mistaken  the  impresario  for  the 
virtuoso. 

And  it  was  this  small  black  man  who 
drove  us  out  of  that  delectable  city. 
He  played,  but  his  playing  was  neither 
exotic  nor  cloying;  it  was  melancholy 
and  lugubrious  to  a degree,  and  of  so 
nerve-racking  a monotony  that  we  took 
to  our  car  in  the  end  and  fled,  along 
the  narrow,  many-colored  streets,  up 
the  winding  hill  road,  and  away  across 
the  inland  sea  of  sugar-cane. 


Sacred  Idleness 


BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 


A^ORK?  Not  to-day!  Ah!  no — that  were  to  do 
W The  g acious  face  of  heaven  a surly  wrong, 
Bright  day  so  manifestly  made  for  song 
And  sweep  of  freedom’s  wings  into  the  blue. 
Divinely  idle,  rather  let  us  lie. 

And  watch  the  lordly  unindustrious  sky. 

Nor  trail  the  smoke  of  little  busy  cares 
Across  its  calm — Work?  Not  to-day!  Not  I! 


Work  ? Why,  another  year — one  never  knows 
But  this  the  flowering  last  of  all  our  years; 

Which  of  us  can  be  sure  of  next  year’s  rose? 

And  I,  that  have  so  loved  them  all  my  days. 

Not  yet  have  learned  the  names  of  half  the  flowers, 
Nor  half  enough  have  listened  to  the  birds. 

Nay!  while  the  marvel  of  the  May  is  ours. 

Earth’s  book  of  lovely  hieroglyphic  words 
Let’s  read  together,  each  green  letter  spell,  , 

And  each  illuminated  miracle. 

Decking  the  mystic  text  with  blue  and  gold — 

That  Book  of  Beauty  where  all  truth  is  told. 

Let’s  watch  the  dogwood,  holding  silver  trays 
Of  blossom  out  across  the  woodland  ways, 

Whiter  than  breast  of  any  mortal  girl’s; 

And  hark  yon  bird  flinging  its  song  like  pearls. 

Sad  as  all  lovely  things  foredoomed  to  die — 

Work?  Not  to-day!  Ah!  no — not  you,  not  I. 
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JVEN  in  Mesopotamia 
fwe  had  hints  of  the 
jcase  of  Eric  Jermyn,  the 
‘soldier  poet.”  Lon- 
don, as  it  appeared,  or, 
more  strictly  speaking, 
{certain  circles  in  Lon- 
don, had  made  Jermjrn  an  issue.  Two 
armed  camps,  speaking  in  the  sense 
of  social  metaphor,  held  for  the  one 
or  the  other,  while  the^  War  Office 
looked  on  sardonically  silent.  I had 
never  met  Jermyn,  but  his  reputation 
before  the  war  as  leader  of  a group  of 
brilliant  decadents  was  universal.  He 
had  gone  into  the  O.  T.  C.  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  behind  a perfect  bar- 
rage of  vers  libre — sonie  of  it  his  o^, 
more  and  yet  more  of  it  the  outpouring 
of  his  circle.  A line  or  two  still  lingers: 

At  the  altar  of  Hate — an  Altar  but  purified 
In  blood,  the  stripling  singer 
Stands  to  wedlock  with  an  embattled  harri- 
dan. 

The  rest  escapes  me.  it  was  the  sheer- 
est futurist  rot.  Major  Miles-Dorgan, 
who  had  a voice,  used  to  quote  it  at 
mess,  until  in  self-defense  we  made  an 
antiphonal  chant  of  it. 

When  Jermyn  emerged  with  a lieu- 
tenant’s commission  there  was  further 
burning  of  incense,  no  whiff  of  which 
reached  me,  fortunately,  I at  the  time 
being  en  route  eastward. 

At  the  Horse  Guards,  at  all  events, 
they  seem  to  have  been  unimpressed. 
He  was  set  to  drilling  recruits  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  they  kept  him  at  it  nearly  a 
year,  when,  in  a moment  of  aberration, 
or  inspiration,  as  one  may  feel  about  it, 
he  was  sent  to  France  with  a London 
regiment. 

Consequences  were  ^ immediate,  or 
practically  so.  Following  a charge  of 
the  Scotch  and  English — including  Jer- 
myn’s  regiment — a unit,which  went  over 
the  top  to  clean  up,  did  its  work  badly, 
with  trie-  result  jhst  the  Londoners  were 
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caught  in  an  enfilading  machine-gun  fire 
and  literally  spat  out  of  existence. 
Every  commissioned  officer  was  either 
killedl  or  wounded,  with  the  exception 
of  Jermyn.  He  had  not  participated  in 
the  charge,  was,  in  fact,  found  nerveless 
and  staring,  lyii^  half  in  and  half  out 
of  the  trench.  Either  he  was  actually 
shell-shocked — ^the  front-line  trenches 
had  been  under  heavy  artillery  fire — or 
he  was  an  extraordinary  actor.  It  is 
no  simple  matter  to  fake  shell-shock. 

They  suspected  him  at  the  field  hos- 
pital; but  the  surgeons  were  divided  in 
their  opinions;  their  differences  became 
acrimonious  as  Jermyn  day  after  day 
persisted — ^whether  consciously  or  other- 
wise— in  his  symptoms.  Cowardice  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  of  course,  means 
death.  There’s  no  way  out;  the  name 
is  read  to  the  army  and  the  firing-squad 
is  assembled.  ^ It  is^  simply  inexorable. 
Jermyn  just  missed  it.  The  court  mar- 
tial couldn’t  quite  make  it  a case  of  sheer 
cowardice,  so  instead  of  the  brick  wall 
he  was  invalided  home,  the  commanding 

f;eneral  subscribing  somewhat  grudging- 
y,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  verdict.  Later 
he  was  gently  discharged  from  the  army 
on  the  rather  vague  charge  of  disability 
— not  qualified  even  for  home  service. 

I am  inclined  to  think  Jermyn  was 
secretly  overjoyed;  but  the  opportunity 
was  too  good  for  a congenital  poseur  to 
miss.  He  wandered  about  London  with 
the  stride  and  deep-set  melancholy  of 
Hamlet  glowing  in  nis  dark  eyes,  a tar- 
get, or  an  inspiration,  as  the  case  might 
be,  for  the  editor,  the  paragrapher,  or 
the  tea-table.  It  must  have  been  stir- 
ring. An  eminent  therapeutist  diag- 
nosed Jermyn’s  chief,  in  fact  his  only 
malady,  as  a lack  of  manly  intestines; 
an  equally  eminent  physicist  gestured 
the  opinion  aside  with  booming  scorn. 

So  much  had  reached  us  when  I de- 
parted from  the  land  of  the  Turk  on 
my  first  extended  leave,  bearing  home- 
ward a few  honors,  more  or  less  cheaply 
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gained,  and  a wound  which  had  just 
ceased  to  be  troublesome. 

I found  London  made  to  order — su- 
premely and  unwearyinely  delightful 
even  to  an  American  who,  after  ten 
years  of  almost  complete  expatriation 
as  a London  playwright,  and  three  years 
as  a British  officer,  had  returned  from 
the  turmoil  with  a poignant  longing  for 
the  lights  of  New  York  and  the  em- 
braces of  loved  ones.  Yes,  New  York, 
which  had  refused  my  plays  until  the 
time  came  when  it  had  to  take  them 
second  hand  from  London. 

However,  leave  was  short  and  London 
would  do — quite.  It  was  May — last 
May,  to  be  precise;  the  city  in  her 
loveliest  investiture  of  vernal  green,  and 
bud  and  blossom  and  delicate  sunlight 
and  balmy  windrush,  of  which  I drank 
as  though  it  were  the  elixir  of  Paracel- 
sus; and,  indeed,  as  may  be  imagined, 
jt  had  all  the  stimulating  and  revivify- 
ing effect  attributed  to  that  fabled 
decoction. 

There  was,  ^ you  may  be  sure,  no 
thought  of  Eric  Jermyn  as  I took  my 
way  through  the  thoroughfares,  bound 
nowhere  in  particular,  thinking  of  noth- 
ing in  truth,  unless  it  was  that  the  peo- 
ple one  doesn’t  meet  in  the  West  End 
one  doesn’t  meet  anywhere.  Piccadilly, 
for  example,  was  one  solid  stream  of 
those  whom  one  knew — or  would  like 
to  know — in  attire  ranging  from  olive- 
drab  and  the  somber  garb  of  officialdom 
to  the  most  inspiring  gowns  and  most 
beautiful  of  faces. 

Progressing,  as  though  in  air,  saluting, 
or  returning  a salute,  now  and  again 
pausing  for  a handclasp  or  a word,  I at 
length  turned  down  Bond  Street  and 
rM  full  upon  Sybil  Dauriac  (Miss  Par- 
tington in  “The  Modern  Camelot”  at 
the  Savoy),  whom  I had  known  when 
she  first  took  London  by  storm  early  in 
1912 — a dark-haired,  keen-eyed  girl 
whose  fire  and  intelligence  on  the  stage 
were  held  to  be  altogether  anomalous 
to  an  avocational  indulgence  in  litera- 
ture of  the  pastel  sort — delicate  as  rare 
lace,  and  as  beautiful — which  had,  in 
conjunction  with  her  professional  pres- 

given  her  an  extraordinary  position 
in  the  metropolis. 

Rareljr  original  in  her  social  conceits, 
and  daring  and'^nteresting  as  well  as 
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accomplished,  her  dinners  and  evenings 
at  her  oeautiful  house  in  Portland  Place 
had  developed  into  quite  the  rage,  and 
an  invitation  bearing  her  name  was  a 
cachet  either  of  rank  or  artistic  indi- 
viduality. This  was  beginning  when  I 
entered  the  war;  further  particulars 
had  come  by  hearsay,  or  through  the 
breezy  columns  of  the  Sketch  and  the 
Tailer.^  Personally,  the  war  had  taken 
me  quite  out  of  her  life — but  not  out  of 
her  recollection,  as  her  radiant  smile 
attested. 

“Leslie  Gaunt — or  Captain  Gaunt, 

V.  C.,  of  course!”  she  cned.  “TTiis  is 
really  delightful.  We  heard  you  were  a 
dead  hero — then  a live  one;  which  is 
ever  so  much  nicer.”  She  smiled  again, 
nodding.  “We’ve  missed  your  pen;  but 
we  couldn’t  have  done  without  your 
sword.” 

Which  was  veiy  handsome,  of  course, 
even  though  it  left  me  fuddled  and  with- 
out a word.  So  completely  had  she 
filled  the  picture,  so  'overwhelming  the 
renewal  of  her  dynamic  spell,  that  I 
had  marked  the  presence  of  a third  per- 
son very  much  as  one  marks  a vague 
street-lamp  in  a fog.  Now  as  I turned 
awkwardly  to  the  man,  for,  of  course, 
it  was  a man,  in  a greying  effort  for 
some  diversion  which  would  enable 
me  to  approximate  a less  school-boyish 
poise,  I found  myself  facing  still  another 
undoubted  personality. 

He  was  a beautifully  slender  man,  but 
it  was  the  face  that  held  me.  It  was 
dark,  mobile,  effeminate — painfully  tem- 
peramental, a quality  enhanced  by  raven 
hair  of  something  more  than  the  con- 
ventional length,  and  slumbering  brown 
eyes,  beautiful  as  those  of  a stag  and 
yet  something  in  them,  something  vague 
and  impalpable,  constituting  perhaps 
more  of  an  impression  than  anything 
tangible — withal  something  that  never 
was  in  the  orbs  of  any  noble  stag. 

It  was  a face,  a figure  for  the  velvet 
suit, the  slouch-hat,  the  glowing  tie  of  the 
minor  poet,  the  minnesinger;  or  per- 
chance the  painter  of  miniatures  of 
lovely  women.  I glanced  inquiringly 
at  Sybil,  who  gestured,  as  though  in 
annoyance. 

“Leslie,  forgive  me!  I thought,  of 
course,  you — but  evidently — you  don’t. 

. . . Captain  Gaunt — ” She  fixed  me  with 
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her  eyes,  burning  intensely  now,  study- 
ing me  with  an  expression  I did  not 
understand.  “Captain  Gaunt,  this  is 
Mr.  Jermyn . . . Ericjermyn,  you  know?” 
she  added,  with  rising  inflexion.  I 
nodded  and  reached  out  my  hand,  a bit 
mechanically  I’m  afraid,  while  she  hur- 
ried on  in  a manner  very  unlike  her: 
“I’m  having  sort  of  a * rag’  at  Portland 
Place  to-ni^t  a week,  after  the  theater 
— rather  out  of  the  ordinary,  I hope. 
You’re  not  leaving  London  to-day?’’ 

I laughed.  “Having  just  arrived, 
certainly  not.  But  even  if  I were  I 
should  wait  over— that  is,  if  I’m  to 
understand  I’m  bidden — ” _ 

“Why,  of  course,”  she  interrupted, 
sharply.  Her  face  flushed.  “General 
Cavendish  will  be  there,'  and  Sir  Derric 
Cecil  — the  War  Office,  you  know? 
And  Lady  Jane  Ketchell;  you’ll  know 
them  all.  . . . Mr.  Jermyn,  of  course — ” 
She  laid  subtle  emphasis  upon  the  last. 
“Oh,  you’ll  see.  I’m  hoping  you  will 
find  it  quite  in  the 'old  manner.” 

“Jollyl  I know  I shall — ^with  a cer- 
tain inimitable  improvement.  . . I — ** 
“Leslie,”  she  interpellated,  in  a char- 
acteristically abrupt  departure  from  con- 
versational relationship,  moving  closer  to 
me  with  that  extraordinary  undulatory 
step  of  hers,  wafting  before  her  an  elusive 
penume  which  was  less  an  odor  than  a 
rsonal  essence.  “Leslie,  have  you 
en  to  your  club,  any  of  your  clubs  or 
any  place  where  you’ve  talked  or 
heard—?” 

“Heard?”  I regarded  her  dazedly. 

*‘Oh,  any  of  the  things  one  does  hear 
in  London.  Gossip — ’ 

I gestured  an  interruption.  “Dear 
lady,  I arrived  in  London  late  last  night. 
Aside  from  my  rooms  I’ve  been  nowhere. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I was  just  bound 
for—” 

A second  later,  through  a thauma- 
turgy  which  was  all  Sybil’s  own,  I was 
bound  for  her  motor  at  a near-by  curb. 

She  was  strangely  silent  as  we  rode 
to  Portland  Place,  which  gave  me  some 
opportunity  to  know  Jermyn.  Heaven 
knows  I had  no  preconceived  prejudice 
against  the  fellow;  throughout,  I mean 
in  Mesopotamia,  I had  been,  I think, 
rather  sorry  for  him,  an  emotion,  as  it 
speedily  developed,  utterly  wasted. 

For  Jermyn,  tnankly,  had  been  sulking 
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under  my  undivided  attention  to  Sybil 
Dauriac,  and,  like  the  bud  unfolding  to 
rain,  he  opened  to  my  first  signification 
of  regard  for  him  as  a living  personality. 
He  talked  burning,  smoldering  talk — 
almost  Irvingesque.  I had  heard  about 
him  of  course — ? He  eyed  me  jealously, 
accusingly,  I thought,  until  1 nodd^ 
affirmatively. 

Thenceforward,  until  the  motor  was 
within  a short  distance  of  Portland 
Place,  the  eternal  ego  knew  no  cease, 
soaring  on  lurid  wings.  The  voice  was 
couched  in  low,  monodical  strain  so 
that  for  aught  I knew  he  might  have 
been  reciting  his  plaints  and  paeans  in 
blank  verse  — something  long  ago 
thought  out  and  shaped  into  measure. 
There  was  undoubtedly  the  design  to 
transmit  an  impression  of  a soul  fiercely 
stalwart  under  martyrdom,  and  super- 
ficially this  idea  was  conveyed;  but 
only  superficially.  For  beneath  all  I 
had  the  sense  of  Jermyn’s  absorbing 
enjoyment  of  his  plight,  a deep-seatea 
satisfaction  in  the  role  he  was  playing. 

His  peroration  I recall — I don’t  really 
know  why — but  I recall  it  word  for  word, 
although  for  the  life  of  me  I cannot 
now  say  whether  it  was  apropos  of  pre- 
ceding outbursts  or  not. 

“Gaunt,”  he  said,  “there  is  that  cour- 
age which  suggests  to  me  lilies  in  an 
alabaster  vase;  another  courage  which 
I conceive  as  red  roses  in  a sang  de  hoeuj 
jar — the  one  white,  innocent,  pure; 
the  other  bloody,  swashbuckling,  half 
swank  and  half  instinct— the  sort  alone 
that  most  men  recognize,  or  at  least 
understand.  Can  you  understand  the 
former?  If  you  can,  perhaps  I have  not 
spoken  in  vain.” 

He  leaned  back  wearily  and  closed 
his  eyes  while  I,  who  had  uttered  no 
word,  nor  even  nodded,  quite  dazed  in 
fact  by  the  luxuriance  of  metaphor  and 
simile,  turned  to  Sybil  Dauriac.  She, 
at  least,  had  followed  him.  Now, 
flushed,  her  lips  parted,  she  was  watch- 
ing him  intently,  her  expression  some- 
thing, ^ I decided,  that  required  inter- 
pretation. 

But  for  the  moment  the  man  obsessed 
me.  It  _ wasn’t  his  pyrotechnics  — I 
didn’t  mind  them;  no,  beyond  all  that 
he  was  unhealthy,  not  at  all  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term  as  applied  to  a man 
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of  his  type>  but  none  the  less  unhealthy. 
Was  it  some  remnant  of  erumous  at- 
mosphere carried  like  an  infection  from 
the  circle  he  had  once  adorned  ? Or  was 
it  an  egoism  which,  fed  and  fattened 
upon  itself,  had  finally  developed  into 
rotesque  repulsiveness  ? Undoubtedly, 

decided.  At  all  events,  he  was  the 
sort  one  avoids — ^the  sort  that  by  no 
possibiliy,  as  it  seemed,  could  have 
attracted  Sybil  Dauriac.  Yet,  evident- 
ly he  had. 

My  eyes  bristled  with  questions  as  she 
caught  my  gaze — her  answer  a shrug 
with  a suggestion  of  defiance. 

In  another  moment  the  car  was  draw- 
ing up  at  the  Portland  Place  house. 
Jermyn  slouched  out  and,  with  proprie- 
tory mien  that  I resented,  gave  an  order 
to  the  chauffeur. 

“You  see,”  said  Sybil,  her  manner 
suddenly  changing  to  its  usual  blithe- 
ness as  we  entered  the  hall,  “Eric  is 
my  patient  from  nine  in  the  morning 
until  after  dinner.  Do  come  in  and  I’ll 
show  you  the  lion’s  den.  You’ll  excuse 
us,  Eric.” 

Jermyn  nodded  and  walked  non- 
chalantly into  the  drawing-room,  Sybil 
waiting  until  the  tapestry  closed  behind 
his  slim,  well-shaped  back.  Then  she 
took  my  arm  in  silence  and  led  me  into 
an  apartment,  a recent  addition,  evi- 
dently, to  the  house — and  altogether 
extraordinary. 

It  was  nothing  more  or  less,  if  I 
may  coin  a term,  than  a color  cure. 
The  ceiling  was  the  even  turquoise  of  a 
summer  ^y,  which,  with  the  spring 
green  of  carpet,  upholstery,  and  tapes- 
try, the  sunlit  yellow  of  the  walls,  and 
the  thrilling  rays  of  light  falling  through 
double  curtains  of  violet,  green,  and  red, 
had  combined  in  the  creation  of  the 
most  inspiring  atmosphere  imadnable. 
Certainly  the  normal  drab  of  London 
had  no  place  here. 

“Splendid.”  I glanced  about  smil- 
ing. “One  expands  here;  one  certainly 
does — ” 

“You  feel  it,  Leslie?” 

“Feel  it!  I want  to  go  right  out  and 
push  a bridge  over.  Your  nerves,  I 
suppose — 

“Eric  Jermyn’s,”  she  said,  simply. 

“Eh?”  I regarded  her  dazedly. 

“Why,  Leslie,”  she  rejoined,  “don’t 
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be  Stupid.  There  are  wounds  that  no 
probes  can  touch,  that  no  medicine 
can  cure.  This  reaches  those  wounds, 
dear  boy — and  cures  them.  Isn’t  it 
delightfully  novel  ? The  Medical  Corps 
is  going  to  try  it  on.” 

“And  in  the  mean  time,**  I exclaimed, 
in  the  flush  of  knowledge,  “you  have 
restored  a brave  man  to  nis  own.” 

“I  have  madt  a brave  man,”  she 
corrected.  She  gestured  impatiently. 

“Oh,  I have  had  no  illusions,  Leslie. 

I’ll  tell  you,  because  I know  how  good 
a friend  you  are:  Eric  Jermyn” — her 
voice  sank  almost  to  a whisper — “was 
the  most  arrant  coward  that  God  ever 
fashioned.  But  now,”  she  went  on, 

“he’s  going  back  into  the  army — rein- 
stated. He  doesn’t  know  how  near  it  is. 

Nor  do  I,  precisely.  But  it  is  near.” 

Her  eyes  were  flaming.  “Leslie,  I’d 
never  done  anything  big  in  my  life 
before.  But  now — I want  you  to  ap- 
preciate it,  want  you  to  understand. 
You’ll  go  to  your  clubs,  to  the  War 
Ofiice,  and  you’ll  meet  enemies — I mean 
Eric’s  and  mine — many  of  them  impor- 
tant, or,  worse,  those  who  scoff.  I — 
we — ^want  you  with  us,  because  you 
count.” 

“Yes,  to  be  sure.”  I spoke  absently, 
for  my  mind  was  singing  with  the  reve- 
lations that  had.blazed  before.  I turned 
to  her  suddenly.  “ Sybil,  how  deucedly, 
how  sublimely  like  you!” 

And  it  was.  In  her  intense,  burning 
way,  led  by  an  imagination  and  im- 
pulses— as  likely  as  not  to  be  weird, 
uncanny,  tinged  at  times  with  morbidity 
— she  had  seized  upon  this  broken  reed 
not  only  as  an  issue  upon  which  to 
attach  the  surplus  energy  of  her  abound- 
ing mentality,  but  as  a deed  of  patriotic 
emprise — damming  the  strong  wayward 
currents  of  decadent  nature  and  divert- 
ing them  into  channels  of  normality; 
she  would — to  change  the  metaphor — 
take  worthless  clay  and  re-mold  it  and 
give  to  her  country,  wound  up  and 
ready  to  go,  a heroic  automaton. 

That  she  had  done  this  I had  not 
the  slightest  doubt;  her  serene  belief  in 
her  work,  her  ineffable  confidence,  would 
have  submerged  misgiving,  even  were 
there  not  the  memory  of  Jermyn’s  hec- 
tic mood  of  exaltation. 

Later,  when  Jermyn  rejoined  us,  there 
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came  a sudden,  utterly  startling  thou^t 
that  Sybil  was  not  coming  through  ^is 
mess  untouched.  Something  in  his  at- 
titude— a pettish,  exacting  manner 
which  no  otner  man  had  ever  held  tow- 
ard this  ebullient,  brilliant  young  wom- 
an— and  her  uncharacteristic  and,  yes, 
unwholesome  acceptance  of  it,  gave  me 
the  idea. 

I took  it  away  with  me  to  the  club, 
where  I found  it  amply  confirmed.  No 
scandal,  not  a breath  of  it;  and  yet 
one  would  have  had  to  be  stupid  indeed 
not  to  have  caught  hints  of  those  omi- 
nous clouds  on  the  horizon  of  things, 
clouds  whose  rising  and  eventual  pre- 
cipitation would  surely  and  inevitably 
sweep  the  world — Sybil’s  wonderful 
world — bare  of  her.  She  had  changed, 
undoubtedly;  so  ran  the  veiled  com- 
ment. Professionally  and  in  many 
more  subtle  ways — as  though  the  mias- 
mic  introspectiveness  of  Jermyn’s  per- 
sonality had  invested  her — she  was  not 
herself. 

Was  it  love?  There  were  those  who 
would  have  it  so.  Others  who  cared 
most  for  her  shrugged,  and,  with  the 
mien  of  persons  selecting  the  least  of 
evils,  hoped  that  it  might  be  so.  Per- 
sonally, 1 had  not  the  slightest  doubt: 
Sybil  had  played  once  too  often  with 
fantasy,  and  now  all  the  deeper  emo- 
tions of  an  emotional  nature  were  hope- 
lessly, helplessly  involved  in  the  per- 
sonality or  a man  who  cared  for  nothing 
at  aU  but  himsdf. 

As  I sit  writing  now  in  a little  room 
at  Field  Headqua^ers  in  Flanders,  with 
a winter  gale  shrieking  over  a desolate 
area  of  frozen  mud,  I am  the  more 
thoroughly  convinced  that,  whether  four 
weeks  or  four  decades  as  an  inhabitant 
of  this  grim  earth  have  been  allotted 
me,  Sybil  Dauriac’s  after-theater  supper 
win  survive  always  with  extraordinary 
distinctness. 

I recall  the  beauty  of  the  day — fleet- 
ing beauty;  it  endured  perhaps  until 
noon,  when  the  ardor  began  to  fade 
from  the  impeccable  heavens  and  a chill 
wind  and  drizzling  rain  blotted  out  the 
glory  of  the  blithe  May  season.  Dinner- 
hour  saw  the  city  a vague  domain  of 
dripping  unreality.  Taxicabs  drifted 
hither  and  thither,  their  lamps  invest- 
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ing  them  m a watery  minbus.  Only  cor 
ner  street-lamps  were  lighted;  beneath 
them  lay  glowing  pools.  ^ Pedestrians, 
their  figures  blurred  and  distorted,  hm- 
ried  by  with  heads  bent  before  the  driv- 
rain. 

t was  an  evening  meet  for  the  advent 
of  terror — and  terror  I suppose  there 
was  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  long 
experience  had  not  rendered  immune 
from  the  keener  dread  of  air  attack, 
even  though  the  elemental  conditicHis 
so  grisly  and  uncanny  in  all  their  mani- 
festations bespoke  a safety  which  the 
starlit  skies  would  not  have  vouchsafed. 
Probably  the  early  beauty  of  the  day 
had  tempted  raiders  forth,  and  even  now 
there  was  no  fog,  merely  a mist  which 
no  doubt  tended  greatly  to  accentuate 
and  magnify  every  random  light. 

There  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  preceding  day  or  so  despatches 
vaguely  warning  from  the  Admiralty, 
per  the  Wireless  Press,  and  the  late 
evening  editions  this  night  had  spoken 
of  hostile  aircraft  as  sighted  along  the 
coast  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Kent. 
There  was  the  rumor  of  a Zeppelin  shot 
down  in  the  Thames  Estuary. 

The  club  hummed  with  it,  and  while 
the  time  had  gone  by  when  such  visita- 
tion excited  anything  more  than  extreme 
irritability,  there  was,  nevertheless,  gen- 
er^  satisfaction  that  nature  had  con- 
spired to  deprive  the  Huns  of  the  full 
moon  that  tne  calendar  had  promised, 
if  not  to  defeat  their  murderous  plans 
altogether. 

Sybil  had  me  on  the  telephone  from 
the  theater,  inquiring  as  to  further  news 
of  the  raiders.  Her  manner  seemed 
rather  tense  for  a young  woman  whose 
coolness  in  an  attack  the  preceding 
month  had  averted  a panic  and  kept 
the  audience  in  their  seats  while  the 
play  went  on. 

“Oh,  I’m  not  worrying,”  she  ex- 
daimed,  laughing,  as  I proceeded  to  sup- 
lement  my  avowed  inability  to  give 
er  information  with  a reassuring  word. 
“It  isn’t  that,  don’t  you  know.  ...  It 
is  only  that  it  fits  so  beautifully  into  the 
effect  of  the  supper.  ...  I had  been 
worrying  about  the  atmosphere;  an 
atmosphere  of  a certain  sort — you’ll 
understand  when  you  see.” 

I knew  I would,  of  course,  marveling, 
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however,  at  a sense  of  detail  so  rigid 
that  a threatened  air  raid  would  be  wel- 
comed as  playing  into  her  mise  en  scene. 
And  yet  it  was  not  uncharacteristic. 
If  the  complete  success  of  this  function 
demanded  flames,  I had  no  doubt  Sybil 
would  joyously  set  Are  to  her  house. 

I spoke  of  it  to  Sir  Derric  Cecil,  one 
of  the  secretaries  at  the  War  Oflice,  as 
we  taxied  to  Portland  Place  through 
the  rain.  He  diagnosed  the  idea  with 
gloomy  perspicuity. 

''Sybil  was  looking  for  something  ad- 
ditional in  the  way  of  a Rembrandt 
eflPect  designed  to  throw  the  stature  of 
her  hero  into  stronger  relief.” 

I didn’t  reply,  my  thoughts  wandering 
to  Jermyn,  whose  snake-like  twinings 
about  the  mind  and  personality  of  Sybil 
Dauriac  had  become  only  too  apparent 
after  my  seven  days  in  London  to  be 
misunderstood. 

"And  we  are  to  supply  the  applause,” 
added  Cecil. 

"And  lend  your  influence?”  I sug- 
gested. "You  really  think  Jermyn 
wants  another  opportunity?” 

"Wants  it!”  The  man  eyed  me 
scornfully.  "You’ve  talked  to  him. 
Can  you  doubt  it?  ^ He’ll  spring  to  his 
chance  like  a fanatic.  And  he’ll  have 
it— his  chance,  \ mean.  To-night’s  af- 
fair will  give  him  a sanction  that  it  ’ll 
be  silly  for  the  War  Office  to  ignore. 
There’s  been  too  much  noise  over  noth- 
ing already.  ^ He’ll  go  back  to  the  front 
and  live  or  die  a hero;  you’ll  see.” 

But  I was  not  so  certain.  "If  Sybil 
could  go  with  him,”  I began.  But 
Cedi  most  manifestly  had  withdrawn 
his  mind. 

Neither  of  us  spoke  again  until  we 
reached  Portland  Place.  There  were 
two  men  at  the  door  in  soldier  garb, 
trench  helmets,  muddy  uniforms,  and 
equipment  complete.  They  saluted, 
and  the  butler,  in  the  dress  of  a French 
peasant,  ushered  us  into  a hallway  which 
had  been  transformed  into  a small  grove. 

"The  dugout,”  he  said,  "is  on  the 
upper  floor.’’ 

"Dugout!”  Cedi  chuckled.  "This  is 
a'ragT’ 

We  overt(X}k  old  Lord  Hardigan,  the 
banker,  making  his  way  gingerly  up  the 
stairs  through  a maze  of  barbed-wire 
entanglement. 
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“My  word!”  he  wheezed,  “that  rirl 
doesn’t  do  things  half-way — ^what?’’ 

Learoyd,  the  journalist,  who  had 
worked  up  to  the  second  flight,  called 
some  laughing  reference  to  the  anoma- 
lous circumstance  of  a girl  so  popular 
as  Sybil  Dauriac  establishing  a No- 
Man’s  Land  in  her  own  house. 

It  was  all  very  jolly,  the  barbed  wire 
being  filled  with  arriving  guests,  while 
from^  the  third-floor  landing  came  a 
striking  reproduction  of  machin&g;un 
reports. 

We  reached  the  top  without  casualties 
and  entered  the  apartment  which,  im- 
provised as  a dugout,  was  quite  the  best 
thing  that  Sybil  Dauriac  had  ever  done. 

It  was  very  like.  The  great  attic  room 
had  been  given  over  to  the  Savoy 
stage-carpenters  and  artists,  who  had 
converted  it  beyond  flaw  into  a seg- 
ment of  France.  The  mud  and  sand- 
bags were  painted  on  canvas,  but  there 
were  real  posts,  real  ladders,  real  straw — 
everything,  in  fact,  but  rats.  The  table 
was  of  plain  pine,  and  candles  flickered 
from  candelabra  of  bayonets  supporting 
trench  bombs. 

Sybil,  in  a night-blue  and  silver  gown 
with  silver-lace  cap  and  black  aigrette, 
her  dark  eyes  snapping  excitedly,  would 
have  none  of  our  congratulations. 

''It  was  all  Eric  Jermyn,”  she  ex- 
claimed, repeatedly.  "His  idea,  really 
— and,  of  course,  he  put  it  into  effect. 

The  poor  boy  worked  himself  half  sick 
over  It,  you’ve  no  idea.”  When  I came 
up  she  turned  to  me,  whispering,  "Now, 
Leslie,  you  can  see  how  apropos  an  air 
raid  would  be.” 

I could,  indeed,  and  said  so.  For 
that  matter,  the  entire  atmosphere  of 
the  city  was  already  palpable  in  its 
tenseness.  Several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  there  had  been  alarms, 
with  the  usual  association  of  events — 
police  motors  scurrying  forth  bearing 
their  “take  cover”  signs;  the  tube 
stations  alternately  filled  and  emptied 
by  rich  and  poor  seeking  shelter  in  a 
common,  congested  herd;  in  short,  all 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  a civilized 
community  suddenly  called  upon  to 
face  the  last  resort  of  murderous  human 
passion. 

Yet  it  be^eaks  the  potency  of  habit 
that  Sybil  Dauriac’s  party,  with  only 
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a thm  roof  ahov«  us— -upon  which  the 
rain  druraa)e4  incessaHtly^sKould  have 
been  no  kss  cai’e-free  a«d  eii|ciy able  than 
had  If  bewj  a house-  in  New  York  oc  some 
other  'city  remote  from  the  attacliut  of 
ZeppHittS  and  airplanes. 

”^e  company  ^ was  rather  a miKture, 
and  yex  mtcresting  Inasmuch  as  it  re^ 
tiected  the  skill  of  Sybil’s  campaigni,  as 
Well  as  the  wide  range  of  her  popularity. 
There  were  two  or  three  members  of 
her  cooipany,  tnclading  the  beautiful 
Irene  Stoutenburghi  and.  Gladwin,  the 
leading  man.  There  w'as  Torn  Y orke, 
the  stage ' manager,  and  there  were 
Basil  Sides,  the  barrister,  and  hi.v  wifej 
the  Honorable  Ermentrude;  Parrel, 
the  novelist;  Sit  Albert  Leach,  of  the 
Home  Office — -a  very  influential  per- 
sonage; General  Cavendish,  a War 
Office  bi^-ig;  Colonel  Sellewe,  of  the 
armyi  aitd  a sprinkling  of  other  people 
important  in  their  various,  social,  offi- 
cial, or  professional  spheres. 

It  was,  1 suppose,  the  greatest  tacti- 
cal tfitunub  Sybir  Daunac  had  ever 
scored-  Here,  tlirough  her  sheer  dy- 
namic<  IndoTnitable  personality,,  she  had 
gathered  from  eircles'^seye'ral  of  them 
impenetrably  eaclusiver— men  and  woair 
cn  v/ho  in  m^uy  epuid  shigU'  wield 
heavy  influence,  who- t'/i^rher  formed  a 
totality  of  weight  thaf  w as  a)  together 
compelling.  The  implesriYeijess  t»t'  die 
achievement  was  heightened  by  the 
puerile  purpose  underlying  it,  Eur ^ 
after  all,  in  this  agfc  »>l  sterlidg-^^^^m 
hood  what  faotjts  the  making  w'  utfmaL'-; 
itkg  of  one  individual  uftlmicm  f 

Vet,  again,  l--^aud  1 supfUf^^  of 
us— could  catch  Sy  bil’s  viewpoint,whiv''h, 
of  course,  was  the  etemil  femiuuiepohvt . 
of  view,  and  loving  her  and  admiring  her 
as  w'c  did  we  tried  to  share 'it— -eWU 
Derric  Cecil,,  affioi  certainly  had  every, 
reasttn  to  be  rebellious,  since,  bis  pre- 
tensions regarding  hex  bad 
tion  nntil  she  bad  drveh>ped  the-  Jeritiyn 
incubus. 

But  Sybil  notmthstkttding,  it  was  dif- 
ficult; it  would  have  So  in  anv  vase, 
but  wirJi  jennyu  seiaing  upon  tbe  or- 
casiou  a.s  a long-delayed  but  none  the 
less  gratifying  personal  tribute,  it  was 
infiiiitcly  more  trying.  Sybil 

stood  hack  he  became  the  genius  of  the 
scene,  the  ruling  spirit,  . the  guiding 

Co  glc 


light eyes  bu/r.- 
iiig  With  iirviiatiifai  blj»«k  h*u 

straggling  over  bis  narrow- 
lyas  here,  there,  rvtrxmkHe^^ 
greetings  in  careless, 
iimcf,  parrmtiring,  ^ 

b';>astfal,  us  Iris  kdlcidnSfCOpicis^JiCi^^ 
of  tnokxls  dicrared.-  ■ ^ - ' 

\ et  there  was  9«.vnctbing;; 
ahooc  the,  man,  the  Sort 
an  actor  -avsert s wlaj  is 
with  icahitiv  arfistrVv  .At  U 

tilt  svay  it  appealed  to  stjc,  ■.T|ltrir;5ric»e 
rrieir  presciu  who  -ivcre- 
, hiittcs,  4?  rht^'votld 
ytr  to  hir;  presence  they  dU, 

-germed  to  ifBc  stature  and  }>e«^hfci^di' 
ii  ify  huv'h  4 shrinking  tme 
o'vhih  i-idtaut  wich  succ«is«,  tdiSrfcbhb 
Si  in  -as  a;  Tipgle  blew  rhe  jmk** 
d,;liyei-ei;l  turn  tiver  to  Lady  jt»l^:l^ri 
ifiell— a powerlui  woman 
tji  (•-flicral  Hie  tc-arid  to  th|i 

sv  fViL  fl;jTteiy , W hereup<>>\, 

laughter  and  giltiv  Wf 
taidc.  ■ ' 

h'f-tnyru  his  eyes 
ghtss  oi  sherry.  “Xu  the 
•'il  the  ai('-^nrid  out  hryaij^- 
defiance.’'  lie  dt'clalmed.  - ' --o  ridV 
■'  t o the  gods  of  tbi  air 

but  btfore  wd  cooid 
JSC  a t ,s  vt  e vt n f e pi  e tHit  liHh 

(.faint  hoorri'ing  of  guns 
the  rihuit  city.  \ ^ ^ 

- ISevn.a)  of  us  m«aved  rCj 
. -|i'ving  lo  the  e:istv'’-afd,  ..A' 

. '■•.Vind.  w.s  '-:  lending  tlVv 
heiurul  one  gre-.o  lUiiSs 
diouid.:!  e.f  rill  nux-li 
•dpi'  .irrj  inw.tr.J  a broad  of 
biuf;  And  i'll.  1 1«-  b<:-!-i2ou 
t.he  c|tiestlng  arms  of  y'f , 

. *’(<  as  evident.fv  tV) 

-.do  r said  Learoyd.  'yV/atjA^Aidid 
ha.v*.  ,s.;leci’c-d  rhir  cellar 
Jermyn’s  launlv  {-.lughri^ 
ilvi  n i a t ' 1 r y vi if c< • j j fi isv ne d ■ ' h t.r , 

; ' ■ Uh  re  iS,'  ’ he  i.i!.d.,  .i  «l0^yri^5TpS6lrgt^»b; 
•ritrifi.y-vb'^r.T  ivi  rhe 

yrmVl  iViVasare,  lo-r  Tlp;»et.  ^hir  tgftdl'Xibi’. 
neig-hey  y.rOr,tiatiNiCut«e.’'/  • ' I-., ' ' j- 

■ ■ tin's  and  -tsvik- 

ivc;;c  to  ittuV'  StOierct-bumb, 
smiling  doubtfully, 

“ At  all-eyerits,“!}hcsaid,  “T  shall  jrL«r 
no  fear.  Since  the  raids  begau  I hive 
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always  put  on  an  extra  dab  of  rouge,  Jermyn  called  across  the  table  to  me, 
which,  don’t  you  know,  effectually  pre-  loudly: 

vents  the  coward’s  pallor.”  “Rather  a good  sauce.  Gaunt.  And 

“Charming!”  Lady  Jane  bent  over  Sybil’s  cook  is  Irish,  too.” 
her  salmi  needing  approvingly.  “Per-  “Capital,  Mr.  Jermyn!  Capital!” 
sonally,  I have  taken  to  wearing  heavy  Lady  Jane  Ketchell  tapped  bim  approv- 
sfaoes  out  at  night,  since  one  can  never  ingly  on  the  arm,  which  showM  she 
tell  when  one  may  have  to  walk  home.”  had  no  reference  to  the  sauce.  “As  to 
The  supper  thus  began  under  the  this  bring,  I was  reading  somewhere  the 
cover  of  verbal  by-play  of  word  and  other  day  that  the  Hun  raiders,  so  high 
imagery,  which,  with  the  excellent  food  in  the  air,  are  obliged  to  do  a lot  of 
and  the  wine,  established  at  least  a blundering.  Sort  of  hit  or  miss,  don’t 
spurious  veneer  of  gaiety.  you  know,  especially  on  a misty  night 

Personally,  I can  say  I was  not  so  uke  this.  Let’s  ignore  the  raiders  and 
comfortable.  At  the  front,  where  the  enjoy  our  supper.” 
bre  is,  comparatively  speaking,  incessant,  “nut  you  mustn’t  i^ore  them,”  pro- 

one  is  screwed  up  to  all  sorts  of  things,  tested  SybU.  “We’re  m a dugout,  don’t 
and  it  requires  a great  deal  either  to  you  know;  this  raid  could  not  have  been 
shock  or  alarm.  But  leaving  it  all  and  better  ordered.” 

returning  to  civilization  and  the  flesh-  “I  do  believe  you’re  a German  spy,” 
pots  one — ^well,  one  expects,  deserves,  laughed  Learoyd. 
and  should  have  surcease  of  unpleasant  But  Sybil  had  turned  to  Jermyn,  who, 
turmoil;  his  whole  being  is  attuned  to  glass  in  hand,  was  declaiming  something 
the  respite,  and  habits  and  states  of  of  the  morituri  te  salutamus  sort — sick- 
mind  which  apparently  had  become  ening.  She  snatched  a rose  from  a vase 
one’s  very  life  are  divested  simply  and  and  threw  it  to  him  when,  with  a shake 
easily  as  a mantle.  Thus,  at  least,  I of  the  head,  he  ended  his  outburst  of 
diagnosed  my  own  mood  and  held  no  rot.  He  kissed  it  dramatically, 
doubt  it  accounted  for  that  of  many  Slowly  but  surely,  with  the  warming 
another  present.  of  temperament,  he  was  rising  to  su- 

^herwise,  why  the  persistency  with  preme  heights  of  heroism,  so  that  when 
which  we  permitted  ourselves  to  be  di-  with  the  dessert  guns  comparatively  near 
verted  at  intervals  so  frequent  to  the  at  hand  began  to  shake  the  walls  he 
subject  of  air  raids,  in  general,  and  this  threw  off  all  restraint  and  gave  such  a 
raid  in  particular,  a tendency  which  screaming  portrayal  of  a brave  man  as 
both  Sybil  Dauriac  and  Jermyn  seemed  was  never  before  flung  across  a festal 
to  bnd  vastly  amusing?  I recall  her  board. 

humtM-ous  grimace  at  him  when  General  Now,  many  of  us  had  been  under  Are; 
Cavendish,  apropos  of  nothing,  began  to  none  the  less,  to  sit  on  the  top  floor  of 
berate  ^ fdly  of  expecting  gun-sights  a house  and  pretend  nonchalance  when 
adjusted  to  land  distances  to  serve  ac-  bombs  were  about  to  fall  on  the  heart 
curately  when  employed  on  objects  in  of  London  struck  many  of  us,  struck 
the  air.  me,  at  all  events,  as  ridiculous. 

“There  isn’t  any  assurance  at  all.  There  came  a shattering  explosion 
Hardigan,”  he  grumbled,  “that  these  from  perhaps  a block  or  two  away,  fol- 
siehts  meet  air  conditions — what — ? lowed  immediately  by  a crash  as  two 
what  ?”  of  our  panes  of  glass  left  their  sashes  and 

Before  the  banker  could  reply  came  flew  outward  into  the  street, 
another  salvo,  much  more  distinct  than  A feminine  shriek,  brief,  suppressed, 
before.  fluttered  through  the  room;  a strong, 

“It’s  still  a good  way  off,”  observed  masculine  oath — then  silence. 
Cavendish.  “Epping  Forest,  I should  “Isn’t  it  curious” — Jeimyn’s  voice 
say — what?”  was  quiet  in  contrast  to  his  previous 

“Sixteen  miles!”  objected  some  one.  tenseness— “isn’t  it  curious  that  win- 
“Well,  not  quite.  It’s  nearer  than  dows  in  air-bomb  explosions  always  fall 
that.”  outward?  It’s  invariably  so.” 

For  a moment  no  one  spoke.  Then  We  all  gazed  at  him  a moment. 
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“That’s  been  scientifically  explained,” 
said  some  one.  “ It’s  counter  air  cur- 
rents within  the  room.” 

“They  say  you  shouldn’t  sit  between 
doors  and  windows  when — ” 

Irene  Stouten  burgh’s  voice  was  lost 
in  a tremendous,  deafening  detonation. 
The  door  of  the  room,  torn  from  its 
hinges,  fell  inward  with  a crash,  while 
the  sound  of  shattered  glass  played 
about  the  destructive  uproar. 

It  was,  of  course,  beyond  human  en- 
durance to  remain  seated,  beyond  our 
endurance,  that  is.  We  sprang  to  our 
feet,  irresolute.  Sybil  was  stiU  in  her 
chair.  So  was  Jermyn.  As  we 
there  he  leaned  forward  slowly,  lifting 
his  wine-glass,  his  face  drawn  into  an 
expression  of  inebriated  senility.  With 
what  freak  of  mentality  I know  not, 
he  launched  himself  into  Baron  Che- 
vrial’s  death  speech,  in  “The  Parisian 
Romance.” 

“Here — **  he  mouthed.  “Here’s  to 
Rosa—” 

“BravoP’  Sybil  Dauriac  moved  sud- 
denly to  the  wall  and  stood  poised, 
tense.  We  stood  as  though  rooted  to 
the  spot. 

“Here’s  to  Plutus — ** 

Jermyn,  his  words,  the  very  scene 
itself,  were  lost  in  a resounding  explo- 
sion, followed  instantaneously  by  a rend- 
ing and  grinding  and  a descent  of  plas- 
ter and  sticks  of  wood  which  seemed  to 
envelop  the  table.  ... 

We  left  that  dugout — precipitately. 
Personally,  I know  1 should  have  been 
in  the  street  in  precisely  five  seconds; 
but  my  flight  was  checked  by  Lord 
Hardigan,  caught  in  the  barbed  ^re 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  cursing 
volubly.  He,  being  the  first  out  of  the 
room,  had  checked,  in  fact,  the  entire 
company.  _ Irene  Stoutenburgh  was 
sagging  against  me,  her  pink  hair-fillet 
hanging  over  her  nose,  weeping  hysteri- 
cally. Cavendish  was  ordering  Lord 
Hardigan  out  of  the  way.  It  was^  a dis- 
mal scene,  massed  as  we  were  in  the 
hall,  staring  and  wondering  as  Sybil 
worked  her  way  back  to  the  door, 
glanced  into  the  dugout,  and  then  faced 
us  dramatically. 

“Good  people — **  Her  voice  was 
resonant  with  surcharged  emotion. 
“There  was  no  bomb;  nothing.  It  was 
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a— a stage  trick,  gentles  all — a stage 
trick,  pure  and  undefiled.”  Her  breath 
caught;  with  all  eyes  turned  upon  her 
she  fought  for  utterance.  At  length 
came  words,  slow,  deliberate,  with  every 
care  in  enunciation.  “I  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  having  a shell  laden  with 
favors  come  down  through  the  ceiling 
as  a grand  finale.  The  stage-carpenters 
had  rigged  a collapsible  wall,  the  shell 
— oh,  everything!  It  was  a last  grand 
touch  of  realism. . . . Have  you  any  idea, 
therefore,  how  apropos  this  bombing  of 
London  was?” 

“Sybil!”  I cried,  half  angry,  half 
lathing.  “You  fiend!” 

The  hall  was  filled  with  outcry  play- 
fully or  angrily  denouncing  this  latest 
and^  greatest  manifestation  of  Sybil’s 
impish  imagination. 

But  her  voice  rose  clear.  “One  mo- 
ment. ...  You  stood  not  upon  the  order 
of  your  going.  Admit  it.  But — but” — 
her  voice  rose  shrilly — where  is  Eric 
Jermyn?  He — **  She  stopped  sudden- 
ly as  stage  folk  will  when  tney  wish  to 
drive  home  their  point.  “He — **  We 
stood  braced  for  her  denouement,  iro- 
scomful,  whit^hot,  sizzling, 
’t  know  of  this — this  grand 

climax.” 

I started  involuntarily,  staring  at  her 
dazedly,  my  senses,  attuned  to  a tre- 
mendous crescendo,  utterly  numbed  by 
the  quavering  uncertainty  of  the  note 
she  had  struck. 

And  now,  protestingly:  “He  had  not 
the  slightest — not  an  idea^  not — He 
hadn’t.  I swear  it.”  ^ Again  that  ra^ 
ing  pause.  Then,  with  a sweep,  she 
came  up  with  her  part.  “You — you 
arc  all  out  here.  . . . How  you  all  ran! 
But — but  where  is  Eric?” 

“WeH,  where  is  he?”  I growled,  re- 
sponding to  an  obvious  cue. 

“He’s  in  that  room — at  that  table. 
He — ^he  didn’t  budge.  . . . Now,”  she 
shrilled,  “will  you  talk  of  bravery!” 

As  we  crowded  into  the  dugout,  there, 
sure  enough,  was  Jermyn  leaning  far 
forward  on  the  table,  littered  with 
laster  dust  and  pieces  of  small  wood, 
is  hand,  outstretched,  resting  upon  the 
huge  shell  that  had  contained  the 
favors,  some  of  which,  indeed,  had 
spilled  out  of  the  tin  replica  of  a deadly 
missile. 
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Throwing  her  scornful  laughter  back  ^General,**  He  said,  '’’T  have  no  right 
over  her  shoulder,  Sybil  darted  to  to  your,  compliment.,  , , . T knew  of 
Jermyn^s  side,  he  still  holding  his  pose  Sybil’s  surprise,  knifa'  every  d^ail  of 
of  indifiPerence  to  bomb^  or  shattered 

itoms,  or  anything  exrernaL  Yet  hi»  ^‘Efic!“  , The  .voice,  of  the  woman 
brow  was  furrowed,  his  eye.s  staring  who  loved  him,  at  whom  he  had  not 
at  the  floor,  a flush  creeping  over  his  glanced  since  our  entrance,  was  piercing, 
dark  cheeks.  ‘^1  kn<^^  every  derail/*  he  went  on, 

“Sybilf”  Lady  Jane’s  voice  was  ‘‘Something  >eeine  to  have  broken  in 
char«d  with  angry  emotion-  “ThLs  is  my  head,  friendsr^m.ething  has  cleared 
the  i^eapest,  the  sunplest,  the  most  dis-  from  my  eyes,  t . see  mysdf  as  T have 
gusting  play  to  the — ” been  as  I have  heeu  through* 

I thought  Jermyn  shivered,  But  in  out.  The  pkture_is  distasteful,  quite." 
any  event  it  was  General  Cavendish’s  He  passed  his  sensitive  fingers  across  his 
authoritarire  voice  which  broke  in  eyes  as  though  to  eliminate  it, 
upon  the  ouchunst,  “Sybil-Sybil  knew  I was  still  a 

“Just  a moment,  Lady  Jane,  Tt  was  cowrardv  else  she  wouldn’t  have  devised 
startling  a bit,  damn  me  if  it  Avasn’t.  this— this  scene.  And  I,  fatuous,  didn’t 
But,  gad,  it  was  wt>tth  while.  It  wtis  realize  this.  But  I do  now.  . , . Well, 
well  worth  while.  Jermyn” — he  strtide  I any  a coward.  But,  I can’t-*-General 
to  the  poet— “Jermyn,  you  have  my  Cavendish— I can’t  stand  here  aud  take 
disringutshed  compliments.”  He  placed  your  compliments,  _ I— " His  voice 
his  hand  ponderously  Upon  the  man’s  quivered  mto  nothingness.  He  w'as 
shoulder.  turning  away  when  the  old  soldier 

Eric  Jermyn  straightened,  and  for  a caught  him  by  the  arm. 
moment  sat  rigid.  Ihcn,  slowly,  heat-  “My  boy,  you  are  not  a covrard,  I 
lained  his  feet,  swaying  so  that  for  know  men,  old  fellow,  I know  you. 
a moment  I tliought  he  was  going  to  YoU  have  won  the  greatest  victory  that 
topple  over.  But  be  caught  himself,  rnan,  soldier,  nr  not,  can  win— the  moral 
Then,  as  a murmur  went  among  us,  he  YJHpiT*  * • • ^ can’t  give  you  the  V.  C., 
held  out  his  hand,  as  though  for  atten-  for  that,  dofi’i  you  knovv^.  But  I can 
tion.  And,  speaking,  there  was  a dig-  give  you  my  hand.  And  so  I dO.” 
nity  in  his  voice,  a poise  in  his  bearing,  ; And;  as  Jermyn  seized  the  big.  out- 
as  though  he  had  suddenly  been  uiv  stteKdied  paw  in  both  his  lean,  brown 
vested  with  the  exaltation  of  a new  hands,  1 saw  Sybil  standing,  watching 
personalitv,  the  star-eyed,  proud. 
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The  Letters  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley 

REALIZING  SUCCESS— 1883-90 

Editedy  with  Comment,  by  EDMUND  H.  EITEL 


JHE  following  group  of 
* letters  represents  the 
period  in  James  Whit- 
comb Riley’s  life  when 
he  was  coming  into  his 
own.  In  1882  and  1883 
he  gained  some  reputa- 
tion through  “The  Old  Swimmin’-Hole” 
and  other  poems  in  Hoosier  dialect,  and 
through  his  public  readings.  Lecturing 
in  the  East  and  West  now  afforded  him 
the  opportunity  to  meet  such  men  as 
John  Hay^  and  Matthew  Arnold,  of 
whom  he  gives  unforgetable  pictures  in 
the  letters  following.  In  1886  Riley  gave 
a few  entertainments  with  the  popular 
humorist.  Bill  Nye,  and  in  1887  he  was 
invited  to  join  some  of  the  foremost  au- 
thors of  the  country  in  a benefit  per- 
formance in  New  York  City  in  the 
interest  of  copyright  reform.  Riley  was 
the  unexpected  delight  of  the  occasion, 
and  appeared  not  only  upon  the-  first 
program,  but,  by  request,  upon  the 
second  also.  On  the  latter  occasion 
Lowell  paid  him  a notable  tribute.  In 
that  same  year,  1887,  appeared  After- 
whiles, the  first  collection  of  Riley’s 
poems  to  be  formally  published.  In  the 
next  year  Riley’s  Old-Fashioned  Roses 
was  published  in  England.  The  enor- 
mously successful  reading  tours  of  Nye 
and  Riley  came  at  the  end  of  this  period. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  a 
young  minister,  Howard  S.  Taylor,  who 
was  an  intimate  correspondent  of  Riley’s 
from  the  time  he  encouraged  the  strug- 
gling poet  in  the  lonely  year  of  1879; 


Cleveland,  O.,  Nov,  2,  1883. 

Dear  Taylor: 

This  isn't  an  answer  to  your  last,  but  to 
tell  you  that  I have  just  met  John  Hay,  and 
he  doesn't  look  or  act  at  all  like  the  man 
who  wrote  either  “Little  Britches”  or 
“Woman’s  Love” — nor  yet  “The  Whiskey 
Skin.”  Very  business-like,  he  is,  and  care- 
worn in  appearance^ — but  says  it  is  occasioned 
by  ill  health.  He  is  not  the  stalwart  frame 
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I have  heretofore  fancied  him,  but  rather 
slight  in  build,  a fine  face,  and  head,  and  a 
keen  dark  eye — sees  clean  down  into  the 
bowels  of  things.  I regret  that  he  is  rich, 
and  half  way  think  he  hates  it.  Says  he 
would  like  to  write  more,  but  business  vexa- 
tions take  up  all  his  time.  He  was  very  kind 
and  courteous,  and  has  invited  me  to  his 
Euclid  Avenue  home.  And  did  you  know 
that  he  was  born  in  Indiana?  At  a little  old 
town  called  Salem,  which  he  laughingly  said 
had  never  appeared  in  history  till  John 
Morgan  and  his  men  swept  through  there 
“durin*  the  Army”  and  burnt  it  down.  You 
Would  like  him  I am  very  sure. 

I am  dodgin'  round  a good  'eal  o'  country, 
and  only  a few  nights  ago  “argied”  below 
Crawfordsville,  and  your  brother  John  joined 
and  went  along.  He  is  a very  lovely  char- 
acter, and  I think  we  like  each  other  wholly. 

Hastily,  but  always  heartily  yours, 

Jamesy. 

In  spite  of  his  success,  lecturing  wore 
upon  Riley  from  the  first,  because  his 
innermost  desire  was  for  leisure  to  write 
poetry.  To  Mrs.  Rosaline  E.  Jones,  also 
a poet,  he  wrote: 

Cincinnati.  November  is,  j88j. 

Dear  Friend: 

You  must  not  look  for  this  to  be  a letter, 
since  I have  but  a minute  or  two  to  tell  you 
that  your  last  good  letter  only  reached  me 
after  the  longest  while.  Since  I last  wrote 
you  I have  been  almost  constantly  upon  the 
road,  with  never  an  hour  to  calr  my  own, 
and  still  denied  the  delight  of  talking  with 
old  friends  by  mail — and  it's  all  so  lonesome! 
Night  time  I always  like,  for  then  I talk  to 
crowds;  but  through  the  days — hurry — worry 
— bother — bluster — anxiety — and  hunger  for 
companionship.  Strangers  to  the  right  of 
me, — strangers  to  the  left  of  me — and  always 
the  spiteful  and  convulsive  jerking  of  the 
car,  and  the  din  and  clangor  of  the  wheels, 
and  the  yelp  of  wide-mOuthed  bells  of  passing 
trains,  ad  hysterium!  How  well  I enjoyed 
your  letter — even  though  it  came  so  late — 
I think  you  will  not  guess,  for  I so  like  ear- 
nestness, and  without  that  there  never  was, 
or  is,  or  can  be  a true  artist,  either  in  paint- 
ing, poetry,  or  music — all,  all  so  very  bcau- 
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colossal  mind  lost  in  the  lore  of  the  railroad 
guide  same  as  if  it  were  Homer  in  the  original 
text.  I noticed,  too,  that  when  he  bought 
a three-cent  paper  he  took  back  his  two  cents 
change  and  put  it  away  as  carefully  as  he 
would  a fi'-pound  note.  He  is  poor,  however, 
and  I mention  this  only  as  an  instance  of  a 
national  characteristic  which  may  perhaps 
have  been  inherited — only  in  these  ‘‘God- 
bless-us-every-one  ” times  I could  but  re- 
mark in  mental  aside,  “Tis  very  good  to  be 
American  r* 

He  seemed  greatly  pleased  with  all  he  saw 
and  spoke  honestly  of  his  surprise  at  the 
country  he  found  here.  Was  utterly  stolid, 
however,  and  enjoyed  it  all  like  working  a 
sum.  Didn’t  parade  himself — and  wore 
arctics,  and  never  forgot  his  umbrella.  Much 
of  the  time,  too,  he  was  studying  his  lecture 
— in  printed  form — and  ignoring  the  dailies 
that  were  having  so  much  to  say  about  him. 
I think  he  has  no  sense  of  humor  whatever. 
A joke  that  tackled  him  would  hide  its  head 
in  shame,  and  skulk  away  and  weep. 

He  is  not  the  genius  Irving  is.  Irving  is 
the  Englishman  you  will  like  clean  through. 
You  must  see  and  hear  them  both — but  Irv- 
ing is  the  boss. 

Hastily  and  heartily, 

J.  W.  Riley. 

To  Arthur  Hooper  Dodd,  president  of 
the  Papyrus  Club  of  Boston: 

Indianapolis.  Ind.,  April  24, 1884, 

Dear  Friend: 

I am  advised  by  your  secretary,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett Wendell,  of  my  election  as  a member  of 
The  Papyrus  Club;  and  through  you  I desire 
to  convey  to  that  honorable  body  my  thanks 
for  the  great  honor  it  confers. 

As  direct  and  practical  as  is  the  official 
statement  of  nw  good  fortune,  the  reading  of 
it  holds  and  affects  me  with  an  interest  and 
delight  my  pen  stammers  to  express.  Will 
you,  therefore,  bear  kindly  with  me  through 
the  deviations  of  an  extra  page  or  two. 

When  three  years  ago  I first  strayed  like  a 
foundling  out  of  this  primitive  quarter  of  the 
country,  and  at  last  found  myself  staring, 
mute  and  helpless,  at  the  brazen  dome  of 
your  capitol,  not  knowing  the  way  to  any 
hotel — to  say  nothing  of  The  Revere  House 
— I think  I never  better  appreciated  my  own 
personal  insignificance.  In  the  great  turbu- 
lent stream  of  humanity  that  selvedged  Bos- 
ton Common  I missed  the  friendly  faces  of 
the  butcher  and  baker  of  my  native  heath, 
and  secretly  yearned  for  some  voice  out  of  all 
the  wrangle  to  accost  me  with  an  old-time 
‘‘Hello,  there!”  “Howdy-do.^”  or  anything. 
In  fact,  in  that  hopeless  hour  of  my  desola- 
tion I would  eagerly  have  “answered  to 
‘Hi!’  or  to  any  loud  cry.”  But  I was  not 


called  upon.  I was  lost  utterly;  in  search  of 
myself  1 shambled  off  alone.  The  ground 
I got  over  was  historical — sacred,  indeed; 
but  it  didn’t  seem  to  awe  a fellow  like  it 
ought.  It  was  Harvey’s  Meditations  over 
again  to  peer  through  the  iron  pickets  of  the 
Old  Granary  Churchyard  and  brood  on  the 
loveliness  of  death;  to  again  envy  Paul 
Revere,  and  other  members  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Clique  who  had  secured  entrance 
there  and  were  enjoying  their  exclusive 
privileges  with  such  quiet  dignity  and  reti- 
cence. Even  the  spire  of  the  Old  South 
Church  could  not  stab  so  deeply  into  the 
spirit  of  my  patriotism  as  to  arouse  it  to  any- 
thing like  normal  action — ^for  it  only  gib^ 
and  sneered  at  me  as  a common  sentimental- 
ist all  the  way  to  Boston  Harbor  where  I 
next  took  myself  to  investigate  an  old  his- 
torical rumor, — and  it  so  scouted  a like  move- 
ment on  Bunker  Hill  that  I abandoned  the 
venture — threw  down  my  arms  and  skulked 
back  into  the  city  like  the  wraith  of  a dis- 
gusted Redcoat,  All  was  vain.  The  sense 
of  loneliness  would  not  be  dissipated,  and  so, 
in  utter  desperation,  I cast  myself  bodily 
into  the  lair  of — an  editor  [John  Boyle 
O’Reilly].  You  yourself,  Mr.  President, 
know  the  unfortunate  man;  and  you  further 
know  his  failings  of  forbearance,  and  the  un- 
governable impulses  that  are  forever  luring 
him  on  to  deeds  of  violent  kindliness  and 
irreparable  acts  of  charity  and  goodliness  of 
the  deepest  dye.  At  that  time  I didn’t  know 
he  was  a member  of  your  club,  but  I did  know 
it,  of  a truth,  the  morning  later — which  was 
Sunday  afternoon,  by  the  way,  when  I 
awoke  to  greet  it!  But  I anticipate!  (now — 
I didn’t  then).  The  gentleman  had  asked 
me,  in  our  interview,  if  I could  meet  him 
that  (Saturday)  evening  at  the  Revere.  I 
said  I could — and  I did.  And  there  it  was 
I was  introduced  to  a merry  convention  of 
gentlemen  who  were  balloting  for  a new  presi- 
dent. This  is  the  genesis  of  my  first  meeting 
with  the  Papyrus  Club.  And  I wish  I could 
recall  all  the  jovial  happenings  of  the  occa- 
sion, but  I can’t.  My  memory  that  night 
even,  had  to  drop  back  and  pant  every- 
once-in-a-while.  out  I remember  clearly 
that  the  club  collectively  and  individually — 
struck  the  target-center  of  my  loftiest  ideal 
of  what  a club  should  be.  Editor  and  poet, 

I recall,  happily  combined,  and  witty  para- 
graph and  graceful  verse  were  there  as  man 
and  wife.  I remember  that  the  preacher 
and  the  dramatist  were  there,  each  loving 
the  other  alf  the  more  for  the  righteousness 
of  his  ambition  and  the  religion  of  work — 
sermon  or  comedy.  And  there,  too,  w-ere 
the  artist  and  the  business  man,  not  feeling 
sorry  for  each  other  in  the  least,  but,  indeed, 
heartily  applauding  Art  and  Enterprise  alike, 
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and  each  happy  ft Ikw  brtr 
tmg  on  rht‘  oth^fr  as  jiist: 
his  kind  of  a >naU»  And  thi* 
aMtbor  and  publisher  wer^^ 
a»d  nimgh 


rheriey  a».d  nntigbng,  too* 
><'ith  a ^arintlt  of 
suj^gestiye  of  thaf  iiloriou^ 
tiine  syhcn  the  monkey 
and  the  patrtjt  shall  lie 
cio\vn  together,  erc4  etc> 
And  the  dactor  and  his 
patiepty  they  tbele, 

each  per  nit  tting  the;  Other 
add  drink  anything 
and^ ' ^ the 

b road  range  of  t he  men 

und  111  qti^n tf 

ft  is  ^ppetitii  Or  iOidaia^ 
<ii%hr  suggest.  And  v«  h irn- 
dred  h a ppv  things 

do  1 temembelv  hu 
and  front  »i>f  af  1 vs  my 
snrjmhr^nct?*  of;  the  t h an  ts 
f i£kd  then  to  happily 

tfXpnesSpj  afid  tho  thanks  * 
as  va in ly  ■ see  k a h 
ting  voici'  for. ; Tbcftfnre^ 

t beg  yOtiw  Mr-  Pycsfdenc.; 


■■^.  Bdey^^yiiyas.  ready  ' ta 
scemd  book 

c<iftriigemi?rrt  ,of  John  Bayfe  O’  Rtrilly,, 
ftti  ^sKemhled  of  pr«»$p  ivket^bei^ 


wmv;r  ki:.yfVvrt>>  Vtiir: 


ft'ctiy  poems  - or  rhy^  lather,  m . the 

idioo^^^  the  ^ re- 

pri^dd^'  a#  ^ ^ with 


„ ifhvplir>^  hpli^om^ 

hM  m *5 : .;  - • ; 

: ; 1 ftelieyrd  fnat  Ummtal 

jmft  Vich^  W in 

this  covidtiy^  ^gv<?itv  >ind  a tpu^tc;  % 
ever  ruilCjAn  the  ^u^^ot  spe^^ 
and  rn  the  y|tecimHv  J beg : y^ 

■yhoidd  yoO  of 

thet  injrh  OfAhii!f;tii§<^yT  Vfl 
Si  ay  I e >i^>ry$y  ‘ ;'tif  1'^  oxy  oul  i vkhi  a I 

thani'S.  so 

juittv;  IWi;^n$yf  havt^ 

feriy  r lyatne J r<}  io%0  ^1  ^’atory^  inifs’n 

: : the 

Of '■  t htimblc 

CTJ oil  t cy : P^O  idty;  and  i inost  iv'huh:so)i>L*)  y 

it  >eerri$)  tHeif  yfe  ,cirarai:i|i; 

■ And’-sO  f b%'  Vod 


y 1 ht%  :iappc;ired  m the  f olio#?" 

; ;■  Tj^:r.  ■ B}m'  :'^y>4  t ft 

mliasKapnii^ 

hv  theipic’ariF^nie/i  ftaviog  |vo  hetwr 
ftuokt  RiK'v  Ifttlr  lioniespuo 

f vulnniie^^*  7’4a  f)/J  SimtKtH bi-^tlvh  ayiti 
..Miiff,,  t<)t  Robert  Brovvning 

, .;  15tH,jf?/  .''Vv/V"/  '■  - ■ ^ ■'' 

*^frOni  hi^  poepx^it^  -1^  1 ^ky  it/  Rr^bert 
Bfownnig  IS  a bray  4i^  bore  pul 
ft^r  hut:  he  wan  bojjk  4nd  hrv^; 

Ah/cli f 'rf'.'so  a.  ‘y<UH>d^  oftyptftilfjy  ftc<% 

tipus-  ftiovrf'yaHf  ta.:yOit';y4ist^  i.' 

•;Send;  yoTi.'thc/^Mf>k; '•  ^ \ ■'.■!':  / ■■  ^ 
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to  acciiept  'O'iitjh  mj'  vrarniejt  little, 

book  m tbe  boo^tly  iliiilei'rof 

i<v,'n  evowty.  ^ ■ .,, , 

iiotj  Hijss  Sir,  4n4  bKjt^v.c  jfrtK, 
years  now^  .3,n4  ott  4iid 

Ifour  friknd,  , JaMhs  W. 

Tfe'heit'U‘tte  m'jvifest.: 

from  Albnzo  H O4 vW>  -a  hvkjt, 

for  biogcapbu'al  i at;t$y  RH^/eilcfc  ts  made 
to  tbt  khv^;  llat^r 

1 ntyf^apd'  VyilU^rn;  .McCbjineU,-  -41^- 
otber  I’nebibet  of  thfe  nkmp 

itv  ••'  - 

Davis,  Dog^oni^  iitJ ; I’tp  in  bred  a^iin! 


I f O:  gt t your  Rjxi 

^Wiil  - I •aio 

Ta'< 

nir 

jtO  and  tht 

^4  rather  gnv 
'you  :Ttirp^  iferr^dr  of  fair 

iah  alrnc^t  ungovemahir 
tf^d  i^r  Five  in  hti^bt 

— iait  J?  considerahlr^ 
higher  than.  thratWn  fact,  I was  mam 

tirijes  tak<?ni  fot  <>1d  High  LonvsEVmir^ 
iVc^nr  abciiit  miy  d I rmi  <a  hou^ut. 


. A?;U^JV 


A/riiWif^r^riHLiJ,  f>5DiAKA^  tYKI?J{E  RtLEV  WAS  ijrUVjLATED 


,0M>  SUMi7vARV> 
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siign  and  fcy  Put  I c^krk  t ^rkt 

training,  tnarbiio^-r  giUUbg;^^  W tbb  It  is  toiA  ikf*kri\n  a 

i5i:i}  Ifjrs  uf  rftin^  rlie  ^:Hicj»ntog^ 

any  rin  b;i!itd|.  Ir  triuhjfiiHy  liut 

tvrious;^jiy;  My  stamUnf  is  :j  hun-  IN'C.  Hat  nvfcr  hung  ‘‘downed  *’  again 

i^ed  and  xhirtjiyhvt^  ym  placYi/l  aojiJ  I’m  trying  rt>T;cep  cht-t'rfal.  VVhcnrvyt 

in  soitt^ry  i'onhn^nifchi  i v^iH  eat  you'^ah  tuv  I 

unions  Virclseed  J touch,  like  you  and  y<:>u 

I \vhet  tny  wittyrer^  exduHively  0^^  Sinoefjc;ty  yoiiiw^  '^'.['Wy^iLVY.  - 


M y Lidier  ^ 
lawytet^  gnd  Juff,^ 
n^t;  intn  Kt^ 
once  for  It  "ilthft^ 
mnnths^  strntebiCe ! 
But  1 rriatde  goi^d 
niy  escape  a hd  ust- 
dt*f  c(iv<;r  iif  che 
kindly  night  I fled 
up  the  ptke  with  a 
p:a  t e n r niedicint 
ri>r\  c et 
and  had  a 
time*  fur  4>r 
of  the  h.jpr 
pi^xt  Vnuhtbs  r>f 
my  hft^  Xext;^! 
struck  <mMXy 
paper  iiiaid 
editt  bur  th^  prc>- 
pr\iiftor^ 
to  do ' 

woiddn^  chc^ 
and  id  ^ 

war  I nuTt 

and  let  hrm  hav<: 
his  own  iind 
now  it^'!^  the  hat d " 
est  thing  in 


W ^tfe*^r,  Rilpy’s 
]pctiire  msn^ger, 
br<>ijg)v*  Nyt-aiid 
K i j p.  ^"  togff.her 
fVr  t Ivtu  r ftwt 
C'ntprt4tpjn 
Ibc  following' 
letiPt  4t>  (I't'firgfe 
C.:.  f lift  miUcates; 
the  success  which 
atteiidcd  their 
vpn  tit  re  S'nrrtVi  t hjS 
begin  ninp;’. 


Di-aR  GEiliRiiR: 
Last  tiiglii  heirt; 
we  bagged  the 
tow  n "a  xitcvir.^i 
mu  even  sey^iod  to 
our  Indiaihipotk 
ovation.  Nyeev 
sin>pJy  .^nperh  on 
iltr  no 

nempa  ptr ; xtp^t 
Cax} 

pfodiiee  eitbj^r^  tte 
cauuiis  f/kTrin  pi 

his^  drulferyy-r  h M 

fOVptovisai  iivn.^ 
>"  dn.tprru 
etivi  vpr/  ithe,  at 
t i fi  ? h Vn tci  icaj 

ddrght  his  audk 
ror^,  refnrat 

thrng'ht  by.  etifpo- 

. N^v^tSpupei^v;  all 

>niite  an  aathence  of  thi  mr 
selyOf  as  they  sarin  b^i^taWed  phafan?c  ip  the 
nrehe^rra-pt'n  ^nd  and  whooped  and 

ana  erred ^ ivfedly  ^blivuhjs  of  theit 
ihKv  the  tirTie-  Mail  with  thfj<  fhttr 

re.^'dlt  ai  inrUted  up  to  date.  evftr^ 

ijv  Nve  ^ .:i  few 

iildi^n^  Michigan, 


ru  Uusiiw 
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public  and  the  congeniality  and  friend- 
ship of  Nye  and  Riley  made  the  two 
men  continuously  desire  a reunion  on  the 
platform.  This  was  accomplished  in  the 
two  seasons  of  1888-89  and  1889-90. 

To  Benj.  S.  Parker,  Editor  of  the  New 
Castle  Mercury,  Riley  wrote  of  his  dialect 
verse: 

Greenfield.  Ind.,  Aug,  20,  *87, 

Dear  Parker: 

Just  as  your  letter  came  I was  called  away 
from  town,  and  so  till  now  I have  been  kept 
from  answering  it. 

In  many  respects  I agree  with  you  legard- 
ing  dialect — Yankee,  Southern,  Hoosier  and 
all  the  rest;  still  I most  conscientiously  be- 
lieve (outside  of  all  its  numberless  deviations) 
there  is  a legitimate  use  for  it,  and  as  hon- 
orable a place  for  it  as  for  the  English,  pure 
and  unaaulterated.  The  only  trouble  seems 
to  be  its  mijj-use — its  use  by  writers  who  fail 
wholly  to  interpret  its  real  spirit  and  char- 
acter— either  through  blind  ignorance,  or 
malicious  perverseness,  in  what  they  are 
about.  To  range  back  to  the  very  Genesis 
of  all  speech,  we  can  only  righteously  con- 
jecture a dialectic  tongue — a deduction  as 
natural  as  that  a babe  must  first  lisp — the 
child  babble — and  the  youth  and  man  gradu- 
ally educate  away  all  like  preceding  blem- 
ishes. And  I think  it  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  the  general  illustration  of  human  life 
and  character,  to  employ  the  dialect  as  the 
speech  refined — its  real  value,  of  course,  de- 
pendent on  the  downright  wisdom  and  hon- 
esty of  the  writer  who  employs  it.  And  my 
ambition  in  the  use  of  dialect  is  simply  as 
above  outlined.  That  I have  few  endorsers 
among  the  scholarly  I grievedly  admit,  yet 
am  graciously  assured  and  compensated  by 
the  homely  approbation  of  my  class  and 
grade  of  fellowmen.  Once  in  a while,  how- 
ever (and  there’s,  at  last,  a discernible 
growth  of  the  tendency)  some  finished  critic 
discriminates  and  estimates  the  dialectic  pur- 
pose exactly.  Let  me  quote  from  y/r/  Inter-- 
change  of  Aug.  13.  It  says  of  a dialect  poem 
of  mine  in  Aug.  Century  (Nothin’  To  Say) 
that  it  “is  an  illustration  of  the  only  possible 
excuse  for  this  sort  of  work,”  in  that  “the 
tender  and  touching  little  poem  does  not 
depend  on  the  dialect” — but  that — “The 
feeling,  the  homely  pathos  of  the  verse  makes 
it  of  value,  and  the  dialect  is  simply  its 
strongest  and  most  fitting  expression.” 
Now  I am  very  proud  of  this  detailed  esti- 
mate of  the  poem.  That  is  the  highest  praise 
I seek  or  my  ambition  desires,  and  I think 
you  w’ill  believe  me  and  approve  me  there. 

I am.  Yours  as  ever,  J.  W.  Riley. 

During  an  illness  at  this  time,  Riley 
Digitize*^  Stevenson’s  new 


volume,  A Child’s  Garden  of  Verses, 
which  awoke  in  him  the  desire  to  pub- 
lish a book  of  his  own  poetry.  As  to 
preparing  such  a volume,  he  was  in 
difficulties  because  such  clippings  as  he 
had  kept  of  his  verse  were  scattered  in 
many  places.  Mr.  Henry  Eitel,  his 
brotner-in-law,  searched  the  various 
newspapers  and  magazines  to  which 
Riley  had  contributed  and  shortly  after- 
ward furnished  him  with  a tyi)ewritten 
collection  of  more  than  half  of  his  poems, 
for  most  of  Riley’s  verse  was  composed 
by  this  date.  From  this  copy  Riley  se- 
lected the  poems  for  his  first  permanent 
book,  Afterwhiles,  and  for  many  other 
books  in  succeeding  years.  Riley  now 
turned  from  a chief  preoccupation  in  new 
work  to  the  revising  of  his  poems  for 
publication  in  book  form. 

To  Mrs.  Rosaline  E.  Jones: 

Indianapous,  Ind.,  Nooembtr  g,  1887. 

Dear  Friend: 

Your  October  letter  from  Chcsterville  was 
wonderfully  welcome  to  the  then  “shad- 
dery”  invalid  I was.  Been  ill  for  months 
and  months,  and  now  anything  but  a Samson 
in  point  of  strength — though  so  much  better, 
the  last  few  weeks.  I’m  printing,  fonthe  Holi- 
days, another  poem-book,  called  Afterwhiles^ 
which  I’ll  send  you,  amon^  first  of  my 
friends — see!  the  very  promise,  tense  and 
all,  is  thus  down  in  the  proem: — 

Afterwhile — and  one  intends 
To  be  gentler  to  his  friends^ 

To  walk  with  them^  in  the  hush 
Of  still  eveuingSy  0 er  the  plush 
Of  home-leading  fields^  and  stand 
Long  at  partingy  hand  in  hand. 

So  you  must  forgive  me  for  all  my  devious 
remisses  everyway — I’ll  correct  them — after^ 
while. 

Afterwhile — the  poet-man 
Will  do  better — when  he  can. 

He  will  even  fulfill  jes’ 

Ever’thing  he  promises! 

Afterwhile,  with  deep  regrets. 

He  will  even  pay  his  drats; 

And  by  drayloaJ^,  cart  and  hack, 

Will  take  borrowed  volumes  back, 

That  their  owners,  ages  gone. 

Haven’t  had  their  clutches  on. 

And  will  gibber,  shriek  and  smile 
When  he  brings  ’em — afterwhile  I 

Only  this  stanza  is  not  in  the  poem  but 
just  here  for  “smiling  purposes,”  as  Bill  Nye 
would  say.  So  some  one  told  you  I was 
married,  did  they?  No,  I’ve  only  just  been 
dying  of  other  “visitations,’*  such=as  coughs 
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ca  1 d V ^ 

':  ry  - ot  ^ ■ ■' 

7^^  vitrry  pcipiilat  viarifety 
■‘in  ^t(iis’  ;..  ;■ 

Attrf  ill 
do)i  the  b^x^virJ?;:^ihd  ^ 

' tiiphe^s. 

'pi<ge.  1 1 s^eethi;  I 

pii^  >:>^  bre:Jtli 

^riiiore  wth  rach  fincbffHnj^ 

I h^Her^at  i?;^clVcl;iy 
tjiAt  >vhiT/f ^ lifts 

vittiy  . 

t h ^ ^ 

Avhert^  Vti:iy  yj^ljpvv 

; ^at|»hr  to 

' '■  Whrk , ' 1111*?'  •'  ;s^jctvh7?^^oip^ 

■;:> )i;nly;(:  : hi  1 ^ 

miith  / 

•■  t«^d . . ify ' ■' ' ’■"•  And  • • ' 

'npv^>  qi't,  tiistv  ea||-4ctuariy 
jjiTake,  ni^ney  by  it>  Only 
think  <if  ti?  J ! 

■AhN'ay& 

'v,  •::v^  vJ- 

In  the  two  fotbwHvg 

kttersfo  Nye  Rjjey  tells 
of  iin  in vitatitjn  to.  Ifect- 
me  in  New  York  Citv : 


. '..''irrir'.  • -■  j 

'■V^- 


: •!»«i.  -rt-*  >S  ■ ••;•',  - -;•  . ■:".■.  ^ '.'■'■■> ' ' ' ■ ' ‘ 


‘'r ''^>>‘-** 


ii  • ^v. 


XKI>|ANAH»1,|&^  lNl>:y 


/hV^yir';:  thii^eXvi^ 
iriVit‘iy*t>irt-t  ffm  thiyfuy  h- 
. .’Mt.- : Jr^hmOri  J^^  fh<::-:'Lf'>i^v'\ 
' yT: 

Oipytialu- 

■ Afid: 


*iiie  R.'vgotm  in.  ®rj.EVv^$  hantuvr^ 


And  upon  con^ultatinc  lu  ib  Mn  Johnson's^ 

thvIhteO#^  aiwyu  | iJiiclee^tms  f«r  thtnn  m dr^sy  friiinV^  I 

|rOy  ^nd-  yoa  of  t lie  / gaydro  ri^le  for  pr^^ryminfe^^-^Th 

yoar  yhiw^  home  hiluv^tor/'  you  know 


dyput r J otr .at*  Ws:  I ■svX'h’t  fet  in 

It u i‘iir0tul  :p4 vf  amt  nito  ^ornic:  gthi  r vvjtlinutLu^a^  t'lat  *11 


^Ivout  i>h»t  luf ( Jh^  tia  the  di viutu'^'  1 tani:  it  up  ar  hor< 

orris  anJ  ailt^irh  ^Citn  stv  1 whm  I reg^isterv 


home  where  1 
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Gqo4  byit?  and  and 

iiew  Uid  bjesEmgis:  w and  ^ax<t{ 

Jlead.;'  . ’;  ';■  ^ >■•;,•'  ' ‘ •:••  ■• .,  , 

Yours  vrich  afuki|tatiVjt:  :3ind.  thinM 

; V. . ' ^ 

1^<u^kapoMs. 

•■  r.  ■ ^ ■, , 

How  kiind  It  wvsks  tn 

and  hmt  youf  and  y»;siU 

indv?^d And  did  Aicxrtt  txfR-N 

.■  -.  •arid  grc-t^t  ybu’as.gX'^Tt/-'. 


ify  as. 'tie  Tra^  ;’V 
hail  :^iid  b 
youn^.  Rirfu^ . 

Did 

li pon  ■'  thiE' ;; ; 
-“-'Of  ■'  whatr«w -iir 
and  how 
bfe  w ben 
Tu'»f 

, tfe  ^Orchid 
’ - Ha  ye^;ju5V 

that  i hti  thfcre  tw>  % 
i hrt;  r d;iy>v  p ' {i  ■ 

tiviiy f lieCt a ; 
iwt* 

fehaR.  S 

' #?.;  ■ d i>h  '-.k  now-  ■ 

on  t bg^  road 
Hope 

:i!f:jiWfefT  ..'xa  Ji5't.-., 

.p.in*  nei-vtn.  dial^cf>.^yid 
that:  itiy- ejsCima.ty-'ofe 

generp^d>:^bu  t ^ W t*4r:  saim  PjXrf 

that  I itx^uld  it  yvas  al4  ’ put 
that  I knmyed  >ht  ^ 

Wi^fh  ^^<>0  to^ld,  strob  4‘xs>ii  50  iht 
bift  . -if'  yti^t  -.ta'Tr' t>  'ifeY 

vnii  to  yo«t  ^n^fchaw^  thpogh 

beoov  m>w  cuptivify  sc  lon^,  t mon  y 

h'te  ftyiiiin  y«ut  «pcor  wfen  i 


. , . RlEJiY  AT  THIRTV  ElOdt 

In  pTt'^ienting  thj£  picture  yb^ig  iady,  Riley; 
in-«'’nteiT ,iT;'  . • •'  -• 

‘‘Tiiis  };*;  to  \v3^y  T lpt>kv*?l  the  Hay 


My  jyrantipA's  pranUma  dWay 
With  a cadet  who  amcI  f b^et, 

I'll  win  Uifit  girl’s  allmlbnfi  yet." 


fEi^tidi  heiiftily. 

I/here  brief  ahnattntemt^n t the  otiTer 
djy  Ih  of  the  IiU„  Copyright 

to  Mike  place  tb^;  but  only  ^ 
pdrrjal  list  of  the  r ye  hot  se^n 

3ilhn^>^^^  yet  hufYif’eyi  to  j<r>on.  This  A uchoCs 
rvading  is  a big  thing,  one  tfn  ►best  in  a 
literary  Ayiviy  in  tb^t  vinidn  and  will  he  ptyr 
sided  over  by  our  fhehd^^J^  Rus^fcll  Lo'vtll 
s^hcy  you  know  is.  rbb  aMth4»'jr  c utd 

^ivpn  min’'  Hole  and  'LYyi;n  oVtife  pr«tfmy.r 
i ha-ve'  Wur  fughly 

letter  Cbicai^A  iviifi^  it  ^^iil 

catyb  T^hirV;ye  rvA  r 

■my  ■ housf  hO ,■  ■ :’ ' ■ V'  :y  :', ;/ ; / V 

tn>>  ybor  -r nd  irnie  Und  tiovvy  whyn 

•anAf'.^;ht:^:{t(y-rn<:a  -nt\jErsfeyvCity^'df  ■ 
the  ^hiT  iiepois  of  AhiT  young  ^;>d^  fhfiying' 
tov^n  tjjyT ; J ^ be  there  nh  Itouf 
hefote  ha^d;"^  tire  pLity 

forni  ^'wit  outside  f«e;idy 

the  fitnl  ^vheiy  CatalpEi 
Uiio  dearVmei^  i\dl  be  read to  Wbet  vOiv’ 


tht  houyym.  yj f i! 

h*’ir«nd  it,  t in  cioth^rhen 

’5,^  and  ’d  • Trll 

■r(nd  the' ^ think  you  c^n  work  h '^^*' 
-they’it  gfrt  And  Vi  freeh  pvy 

Itw^  (ine  if  hv' cl  tunr^  atui 
tyi'ty  p3ges  regarding  its 

Tdi^tuian  Iti  purity. 

\Vilf  telegraph  you  swn  as  Tknow 

pi&y  -.  ,;■'  •■  . ' .■.■•/•,/  ■’•/.  '.; 


! 
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To  Dr.  James  Newton  Matthews: 

INDIAMAPOUS,  Ind.,  No9€mbfr  Sts,  i8St> 

Dear  Matthews: 

Don't  kuss  'cause  IVe  'pearently  been 
neglectin'  of  ye.  I couldn't  he'p  it — been  so 
crowded  and  hustled  along  pell-mell  by  this» 
that  and  ever’thine!  Didn't  get  your  last 
letter  and  poem  till  late,  and,  being  on  the 
road  then,  socked  the  letter  in  my  valise 
som’ers,  and  now  can't  find  it,  'though  I 

Sawed  the  very  bowels  out  o'  the  blasted  bag. 

lurried  and  worried  now  beyond  all  esti- 
mate, I must  ask  you  to  send  another  copy 
direct  to  Journal  Edr.,  as  I'm  off  at  next 
gasp  for  New  York  and  Bill  Nye — or  send 
same  to  me  there,  and  she'll  go  in  The  Worlds 
where  it  '11  go  anyhow,  should  I yet  chance 
upon  it,  as  I may.  As  yet  I am  not  at  lib- 
erty to  state  my  mission  to  N.  Y.,  but,  in 
confidence,  you  must  know  that  I go  there 
by  invitation  of  International  Copyright 
League,  to  read  with  American  Authors,  at 
Chickering  Hall,  dates  28  & 29th.  Ain't  that 
a great,  big,  and  all-swelled-up  honor  for  the 
little  bench-legg'd  poet  out  o'  this  blessed 
Hoosier  Nazareth?  Only  think  of  it! — in- 
troduced by  James  Russell  Lowell,  to  thou- 
sands of  the  crowned  heads  of  the  strictly 
elite  literary  eye-and-ear  auditor  of  that 
Athens!  oh  heavens — oh  heavens!  I feel, 
indeed,  that  **I  am  but  a poor  sewing  girl!" 
ic  “Save  me — save  me!  or  I shall  escape!" 
Howells,  Stoddard,  Stedman,  Twain,  Stock- 
ton,  Cable,  Page — and  the  Lord  only  knows 
the  rest  of  the  glorious  list!  Now,  not  a 
word  of  this  to  anyone,  till  I'm  announced 
from  that  quarter.  Will  send  you  word 
promptly  of  my  success  big  or  little — or  none. 
Will  not  forget,  either,  to  kindo'  spread  your 
name  around,  molasses-like,  over  their  but- 
tered bread  of  world-wide  recognition.  Will 
direct  pubs,  here  to  send  you  book  soon  as 
• possible — later  will  send  you  copy,  personal, 
in  best  binding — not  yet  from  printers.  The 
first  fitful  books  now  evaporating  faster  than 
they  can  possibly  exude.  Write  me,  care 
Bill  Nye,— Office  New  York  Worldy  and  en- 
close contributions  there. — Possibly  we  can 
pull  checks  out  of  'em.  I'm  goin'  to  try  it, 
anyhow. 

As  always  faithfully  yours, 

Jamesy. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Eitel  Riley  wrote  of 
his  reception  in  New  York  city.  He 
read  ‘*\^en  the  Frost  Is  on  the  Pun- 
hin,"  “The  Educator'^  or  “Object  Les-  ' 
son,"  and  “Nothin'  to  Say." 

New  York,  Noe,  30, 1887. 

Dear  Eitel: 

Have  had  more  success  here,  twice  oyer, 
than  counted  Sti'  when  X l^e.  Everything 
Vou'cxxxvfJ-m 


seems  to  have  worked  right  in  my  favor: 

The  Magazines,  the  Newspapers,  the  Clubs, 
Artists,  Bohemians — everything  and  every- 
body, wholesome  and  hearty  in  their  wel- 
come, beyond  description.  The  Notables  of 
Authors  Readings,  from  Lowell  down,  uni- 
versally friendly  and  even  applausive.  Was 
thus  forced  to  again  appear  on  yesterday's 
program,  with  a special  complimentary 
speech  from  Mr.  Lowell,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  reading  “Afterwhiles"  and  ranking  its 
author  away  up  in  G.  Oh,  it  was  simply 
great,  and  the  reception  met  with  here  is 
worth  years  of  any  man's  life  to  overtake. 

Then  to  have  those  old  white-haired  laure- 
ates crowdin'  round  a feller,  to  the  close — the 
audience  still  applauding  and  damp-eyed  as 
the  old  immortals  shaking  and  wrenching 
away  at  my  hand,  and  occasionally  introduc- 
ing themselves  in  such  names  as  Chas. 
Dudley  Warner,  George  William  Curtis,  to- 
gether with  notable  divines  from  all  quar- 
ters. Can  use  them  very  advantageously 
when  they  do — if  soon.  Haven't  written, 
or  even  sent  papers  to  you,  because  time  is  so 
crowded  with  other  things. 

As  ever  though  hastily 

J.  W.  Riley. 

To  Dr.  James  Newton  Matthews: 

Indianapolis,  Oct,  12, 1888. 

Dear  Matthews: 

What  has  become  of  the  rollicking  Kuss 
who  twankles  the  strings  of  the  twinkering 
rain?  So  long  since  I've  heard  from  you  I'm 
thinking  yer  aither  dead  or  spachless,  as  I've 
been  myself,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  for  weeks 
and  weeks  also  more  weeks.  Three  or  four 
times  I've  sworn  to  myself  I'd  grab  some 
leisure  by  the  scruff  o'  the  neck  and  write 
something  worthy  of  your  book;  but,  aside 
from  the  fact  of  your  book  being  worthier 
than  anything  I could  write,  I've  been 
crowded,  and  kept  so  at  a continuous  tension 
with  duties  far  less  pleasant  but  more  exact- 
ing, that  yet  I linger  delinquent  and  painfully 
self-accusatory.  Do  you  comprehend  just 
such  a predicament?  Being  a better  man 
than  I am  knit,  I fear  not.  The  same  remis- 
sion in  the  case  of  our  dear  Ben  Parker.  He, 
however,  has  been  good  enough  to  forgive 
me;  and,  the  other  day,  came  up  in  my  room, 
and  just  jolted  me  down  in  my  chair,  as  it 
were;  and  I lit  into  it,  and  arose  a far  happier 
man,  I do  assure  you.  Surely  no  pleasure 
can  surpass  that  of  praising  the  worthy  work 
of  such  worthy  poets  as  I count  you  both; 
and  with  the  unwavering  friendship  of  such 
men  as  you,  I would  find,  away  on  at  the  tail- 
end  of  life's  experiences,  vast  compensation, 
though  I should  miss  the  Tom-Dick-and- 
Harry  hurrahs  of  the  world  at  large.  Aside 
from  quite  a press  of  orderednpoems — fo'^ 
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Holiday  wear — and  all  want  dialect  nearly — 
blast  ^em! — Pve  had  my  Christmas  b^k 
{Pipes  0*  Pan]  to  get  together — with  infinite 
bother — far  more  than  estimated;  and  Nye^s 
book  and  mine  [The  Railway  Guide]  to 
**  proof/’  revise  and  arrange  by  mail  and  now 
not  more  than  half  done; — and  trying  to  get 
some  new  readings  for  the  coming  lecture 
season — right  on  my  heels — and  the  printers 
here  chasing  me  from  pillar  to  post. — Well, 
I would  have  softening  of  the  brain,  Fm  dead 
sure,  but  that  their  original  consistency  evi- 
dently was  intended  wisely  to  forestall  such 
a possibility.  So  that  though  a somewhat 
prosperous  poet,  for  the  nonce,  I am  none 
the  less  a very  wretched  little  bench-legged 
freak,  with  oftentimes  my  feet  nearer  the 
stars  than  my  frontispiece,  and  yet,  withal  a 
braver  heart  every  day  that  I wriggle  for- 
ward, making  the  very  best  I can  of  eveiy 
situation  that  assaults  me.  And  His  way  is 
the  only  one.  If  Fm  glad, — why,  I sing 
Tra-la!  If  Fm  sad, — ^why  I sing  Tra-Iool 
An3rway  that  suits  God,  suits  me.  Wish 
you’d  write  me  a line.  This  is  break-neck 
speed,  but  no  less  I am  your  friend  as  always 
— ^James  PopcogN  RaEY. 

Major  J.  B.  Pond  by  this  time  had 
arranged  the  first  big  tour  of  the  Nye- 
Riley  combination.  In  December,  1888, 
it  was  planned  to  tour  the  East  and 
Southeast  to  Washington,  D.  C.  At  the 
beginning  of  1889,  several  dates  were 
for  readings  to  be  given  in  New  York 
city  and  vicinity,  and  then  in  large 
cities  westward  to  Kansas  City,  in  ^ 
about  one  hundred  dates.  Riley  on  his 
dubious  way  to  New  York,  in  tribula- 
tion over  intervening  lecture  dates  and 
railroad  connections,  wrote  to  Nye: 


Buffalo,  N.  T.  OcUjb€r  23*  1S88. 

O Sir! 

How  exasperantly  propinquent  art  thou, 
and  yet,  indeed,  remote!  1 am  swearing 
sotto  voce  as  I write.  Vaguely  I trust  yet  to 
get  on  to  you  this  trip,  but  fear  Fm  yet  to 
hang  fire.  I want  to  see  and  thank  you  p^- 
sonally  for  that  letter  of  yours  to  “The 
Strayed  Revelers,”  on  the  occasion  of  my 
recent  banquet.  Of  course  I was  knocked  in- 
disputably out;  but  none  the  less  you  should 
have  been  there  to  observe  my  porte  and 
honhommiej  and  other  mental  and  literary 
sundries.  It  was  a merry  gathering,  and  my 
hair  stood  up  and  pulsated  like  a telegraph 
pole.  (You  will  note,  by  this  figure,  that  I 
am  not  wholly  bald  yet^ — by  one  hair,  at 
least.)  Your  letter  easily  took  the  gate- 
money,  and  with  great,  great  applause  that 
jarred  the  plastern  loose  and  uncapped  hell, 
as  Milton  would  blindly  but  commensurately 
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grope  through  and  permeate  the  appropriate 
way  to  put  it. 

ooon  nope  to  open  up  entire  budget  and 
hear  your  well-beloved  chortle  of  delight. 
What  you  tell  me  of  Edwards  is  appetizii^ 
in  the  extreme,  and  certainly  I will  hail  his 
coming  in  our  midst  either  locally  or  for  all 
time.  Simply,  what  suits  you  will  suit  me, 
Fm  dead  certain — Only,  Fm  O so  impatient 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  protect 
me  from  myself.  I wouldn’t  travel  a mile- 
and-three-quarters  alone  in  any  direction 
either  in  or  out  of  a Ry.  guide,  for  any  money 
on  earth,  were  I not  compelled  to.  Soon,  1 
spit  on  my  hands  and  pray,  I will  be  utterly 
abolished  from  all  the  ache  and  cark  and  care 
of  the  one-man-show  business!  Then  only 
will  I be  supremely  blest,  and  at  full  peace 
with  God  and  man. 

Just  leaving  home,  the  English  book  ar- 
rived. My  eyes!  and  eke  “Odds-bobbsT’ 
quoth  I!  It  is  simply  exquisite — never  any- 
where have  I seen  its  beauty,  taste  and  ele- 
gpice  surpassed.  It  looks  like  a Classic! 
Tell  “Catalpa”  Fm  reserving  a copy  for  her, 
soon  as  I can  devise  a w'orthy  enough  in- 
scription to  set  inside  the  opening  cover. 
Saw  yesterday’s  W odd  where  Van  Ziie  quotes 
London  Academy  regarding  it.  If  it  only 
does  “catch  on”  there  as  implied! — well,  old 
man,  we’re  made,  that’s  all!  We’ll  simply 
sweep  Europe  like  an  erratic  stall-fed  bison 
making  his  debut  in  the  social  circle.  With 
no  uncertain  gratitude  nor  laxity  of  affection 
I remain  steadfastly  yours,  Jamesie. 

In  the  summer  of  1889  Nye  was  sent 
to  Europe  by  the  New  York  World  “to 
ascertain,^^  as  he  said,  “the  feeling  there 
among  the  crowned  heads.’’  Upon  his 
return  Riley  greeted  him  with  tnis  let- 
ter: 

iBlllilNAPOLlS,  Aac.  J.  iSig* 

Dear  Nye: 

By  yesterday’s  paper  I very  joyously  note 
that  you’ve  embarked  for  home.  Much  as 
I’ve  enjoyed  your  Parisian  letters,  direct 
from  the  Champs  Elysies^  I uncomplain- 
ii^ly  exchange  ’em  all  for  youy  confident  that 
when  I see  you  you’ll  put  me  onto  the  French 
tongue  as  she  is  spoke,  with  a Staten  Island 
accent.  Someway,  from  your  sumrner  work, 

I recognize  that  you’ve  been  feeling  first- 
rate,  which  is  a condition  / have  but  recently 
attained.  Three  days  ago,  in  fact,  was  the 
first  time  I’ve  put  a pen  to  paper  since  our 
divorce:  So  now  I am  attending  night  school 
and  learning  to  write  again,  with  fair  pros- 

Eects,  as  you  see.  All  of  your  sojourn  I’ve 
een  with  you,  in  fancy,  and  shared  your 
sorrows  and  your  joys.  With  you  I have 
talked  many  different  tongues  with  a strong 
national  impediment,  and  secretly  marveled 
Original  from 
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y(hy  the  foreig;ier,  ^hiTem  found*  seemed 
so  unfitUI^I}^  endowed  with  clothes;  hi^h 
over  your  vesgcl'^i  careening  ytt  majestic 
pctop  have  1 peered,  with  yxiu,  into  the  bosqra 
of  the  deep,  when  pttthaps  I should  have 
looked  elsewhere.  gales  that  baftenifd 
yo^f  saiU  blew  blithely  also  through  my 
the  oft-recurring  Porpoise 
hirnp<^d  hwn^elf  out  of  the  briny  just  long 
tb  spit  oa  his  finns,  anii  hastily  ex* 
hiAistff^  go  down  again;  And  when 
tite  further  sborft,  lifei  also  was  a 
to  me  thouigh  I didn't  know  a 
soui  in  the  or  evem  where  the 

shop  Recently'-*Tor^^^  W'eks—Tve 
been  medir^ting  at  some,  of  IndiaiJ^^^  ama- 
teur health  resorts^at  Manrnsville  I’ve 
found  a genuine  humorist,  and  yon  muKi  see 
and  bear  hitnv  Already  he’s 
wrfeetty  modest,  :and/mreaf^ 
iutly  funtiy  and  original  type*.  Jap  i Jasper) 
Mmer  is  hts  nam«v  and  i Ve  just  written 
him  a Poem  winch  outlines  Kim  very  fairly, 
so  1 sfiM-iose  it.  Soon  a$  you  are  restca  enough 
give  me  a line  or  so*  Niy  best  remembrances 
to  the  Mbs  MitcKeH  (iVye’s  niece}  and 
the  children,  and  tq  Mbs  Mitchell  ^ay  1*11 
have  a letter  for  friend  just  as 

sotm  as  my  hand-w*riting  b recovered* 

As  ever  with  alfcetions  yours, 

Jamesik. 

For  the  winter  of  1889-^  Major 
Pond  arranged  another  formidable  sea- 
son of  dateft*  As  a result  of  a bitter 
remonstrance  they  Gooserited  this  time 
to  omir  matinees  and  what  Nye  called 
"^^facred  concerts*^  on  .Sundays.  Mayor 
Pbnd  made  some  combinations  of  **one- 


night  stand%^  hye  to  the  week^  how’ever. 
The  tournfas  planned  to  cover  the  chief 
cities  of  the  enrire  c\>untTy/^  extending 
into  Canada  as  far  west  as  British 
Colunthii, 

The  success  of  the  tour  is  one  of  the 
rmdittons  of  the  lecturing  period.  Very 
heroically  the  two  men  tned  to  carry  out 
the  program  made  by  their  managers. 
They  were  unequal  to  it.  Riley  broke 
down  mth  the  goal  not  a great  many 
dates  away.  To  his  brother  johnj 

Pear  JoHiv: 

Mighty  glad  of  your  letter  and.  brotheTly 
solicitude;  bift  not  One  tithe  the  occasiaft 
ypuVe  i^cn  made  to  believe^  — so  very 
promptly  put  all  anxiety  aidd^.  Har*  for 
two  last  sessions  been  m«^t  |nafet?ly  over- 
worked, ready  any  otiiiiiii  drop 

back  like  the  print  of  a smalt  b^  m the  ^ 
Managmi  tnanagetsl  and  all  of  m 
me  dnri  At  last  f have  reyolted--^shouid 
have  done  so  long  before,  as  friendi?  now 
are  thoi^^ughly  agreeing,  since  it  has.  leaked 
out  just  what  my  trials  and  pestiferent  an- 
noyances have  been.  Am  not  strong  at  all 
yet  physically,  but  am  rapidly^  through  rest, 
growing  so.  Don’t  be  at  all  alarmed,  Tm 
a better  man  every  way  than  you  last  saw 
me^  Can  Gammand  mv  own  price  for  every 
line  I write,  and  atty  lecturt:  enpgement  I 
Care  to  accept^am  aimply  cTowded,  dioked 
and  stififtd  With  applications  all  over  these 
blessed  United  Scateaf.  , 

Wrih  as  always  rour  brother 

.■■■■■■'■■■Vv.  / • Jim, 


Go  gle 
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Cruelties 

BY  EDWINA  STANTON  BABCOCK 


HE  bell  tinkled  as  Mrs. 
Tyarck  entered  the  lit- 
tle shop.  She  looked 
about  her  and  smiled 
pityingly.  The  dim 
cases  and  counters  were 
in  dusty  disarray,  some 
cards  of  needlework  had  tumbled  to  the 
floor,  a drawer  showing  a wrinkled  jum- 
ble of  tissue-paper  patterns  caught  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

“Of  all  the  sights  1”  was  Mrs.  Tyarck’s 
comment.  “ She  needs  some  one  to  help 
her.  She  needs  new  taste.  Them  but- 
tons, now,  who’d  buy  *em  ? They  belong 
to  the  year  one.” 

Scornfully  the  shopper  eyed  the 
shelves  where  were  boxes  of  buttons 
dating  back  to  periods  of  red  and  black 
glass.  There  were  transparent  buttons 
with  lions  crouching  within;  there  were 
bronze  buttons  with  Japanese  ladies 
smiling  against  gay  parasols;  speckled 
buttons  with  snow,  hail,  and  planetary 
disturbances  occurring  within  their  cir- 
cumscribed limits,  and  large  mourning 
buttons  with  white  lilies  drooping  upon 
their  hard  surfaces.  Each  box  had  a sam- 
ple button  sewn  on  its  cover,  and  these 
sample  buttons,  like  eyes  of  a bygone 
century,  glimmered  watchfully. 

Mrs.  Tyarck  penetrated  a screen  of 
raw-colored  worsteds  suspended  in  fat 
hanks  from  a sort  of  clothes  - line 
stretched  above  the  counter.  She  sought 
the  proprietor  of  the  little  shop.  In  the 
back  of  the  store,  barricaded  by  hodge- 
podge of  scattered  merchandise,  was  a 
door  leading  to  a_ private  room.  Toward 
this  door  she  directed  a commanding 
voice: 

“Frenzy!  Frenzy  Giddingsl  How 
long  I got  to  wait  here?” 

There  was  an  apologetic  stir  in  the 
jjack  room,  the  genteel  click  of  a spoon 
in  a saucer,  soft  hurried  creakings,  then 
a bony  hand  pushed  back  a faded  cur- 
tain. Miss  r ranees  Giddings,  known 
among’dier  acquaintance  as  “Frenzy,” 
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peered  from  the  privacy  of  her  kitchen 
into  the  uncertainties  of  the  shop. 

“I  shall  be  with  you  presently.” 

When  the  tall  figure  nnally  emerged, 
her  feet  shuffled  in  carpet-slippered  inde- 
cision, her  glasses  glimmered  irreso- 
lutely. In  another  woman  there  might 
have  been,  out  of  recognition  of  Mrs. 
Tyarck's  impatience,  bustlit^  haste  and 
nervous  despatch.  In  Miss  Frenzy  Gid- 
dings there  was  merely  slow,  gentle  con- 
cern. 

“I  am  at  a loss  to  explain  my  unreadi- 
ness,” said  the  punctilious,  cracked 
voice.  “Usually  on  prayer-meetine 
nights  I am,  if  anjrthing,  in  advance  of 
the  hour,  but  to-night  I regret  exceed- 
ingly that,  without  realizing  the  extent 
of  time,  I became  over-absorbed  in  the 
anxieties  of  my  garden.  Now  select  the 
article  you  desire  and  I will  endeavor  to 
make  amends.” 

“What  ails  your  garden  I**  asked  Mrs. 
Tyarck,  carelessly  adding,  “I  come  in 
for  some  new  kitchen  toweling;  that 
last  I got  down  to  die  ocher  store  was 
slazy.” 

Miss  Frenzy,  with  careful  inefficiency, 
lifted  down  and  arranged  on  a dusty 
•counter  three  bolts  of  toweling.  With 
deliberation  as  unconscious  as  it  was 
accustomed,  she  unwrapped  the  three, 
the  cracked  voice  explaining,  “The  per- 
turbation to  which  I allude  is  the  extraor- 
dinary claims  made  upon  me  by  rose- 
worms.” 

Mrs.  Tyarck,  peering  in  the  dim  light, 
carefully  examined  the  toweling.  She 
pulled  a few  threads  from  one  bolt  and, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  protects  herself 
against  systematic  fraud,  proceeded  os- 
tentatiously to  chew  them. 

“This  here  toweling  gone  up  any?” 
The  threads  of  the  assayed  linen  still 
lingered  on  her  thin  lips  as  she  decided. 
“If  it’s  the  same  price  it  was,  I’ll  take 
two  yards.”  Then,  returning  to  the 
question  of  lesser  importance,  “Well,  I 
can’t  help  you  none  with  them  worms 
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until  you  tell  me  whether  they  re  chew- 
ers  or  suckers.” 

Miss  Frenzy,  putting  on  a second  pair 
glasses  over  those  she  habitually 
wore,  now  essayed  the  project  of  cutting 
off  the  two  yards  of  toweling. 

“Chewers  or  — er — ahem,  suckers? 
1 really  cannot  say.  Shall  you  be  ^ton- 
ished  at  my  negligence  when  I tell  you 
that  I have  not  yet  taken  the  measures 
to  determine  whether  these  worms  are, 
as  you  so  grotesquely  term  them,  chew- 
ers or — er — ahem,  suckers  ?” 

Mrs.  Tyarck,  laughed  sarcastically. 
‘‘For  Heaven’s  sake.  Frenzy  Giddings! 
it’s  a wonder  to  me  you  know  anythingt 
the  time  you  take  with  your  words! 
You  ain’t  acquainted  with  your  own 
stock,  I see,  for  here  you’ve  cut  me  off 
two  yards  of  the  twenty-cent  when  I 
asked  for  the  ten-cent.  Well,  it’s  your 
mistake,  so  I’ll  take  it  as  if  ’twuz  what 
I’m  payin’  for;  but  look  here.  Frenzy, 
you’ve  no  call  to  be  wool-gatherin’  your 
time  of  life.” 

The  rough  criticism  had  no  effect 
upon  the  native  elegance  of  the  old  shop- 
keeper. She  smiled  at  Mrs.  Tyarck’s 
outDurst  with  an  air  of  polite,  if  de- 
tached, sympathy.  Dropping  her  scis- 
sors, she  turned  to  the  window,  poking 
her  head  between  hanging' flannel  night- 
gowns to  remark : 

“Pleasant  weather  and  many  taking 
advantage  of  it;  were  I not  occupied  I, 
too,  should  promenade.” 

Mrs.  Tyarck  meanwhile  creaked  about 
the  little  store  on  a tour  of  inspection. 
Some  especially  frivolous  sets  of  “Hair 
Goods”  underwent  her  instant  repudia- 
tion. “I  wear  my  own,  thank  God!”  she 
exclaimed,  adding,  “it’s  good  enough 
for  Tyarck  and  me.”  Picking  up  a 
cluster  of  children’s  handkerchiefs,  she 
carried  them  to  the  window  for  more 
complete  condemnation,  muttering: 
“Ark-animals  and  butterflies!  Now 
what’s  all  that  foolishness  got  to  do  with 
the  nose?”  As  Mrs.  Tyarck  stood  apos- 
trophizing the  handkerchiefs  there  was 
a whir  outside  the  store,  the  toot  of  a 
claxon,  a girl’s  excited  laugh,  the  flash 
of  a scarlet  jersey  and  tam-o’-shanter. 
The  two  women,  lowering  their  heads 
after  the  furtive  fashion  that  obtains  in 
country  districts,  took  the  thing  in. 
They  stared  ^eivth^fli^mobile. 


Pleasure-nding,  I see,”  remarked  the 
near-sighted  Miss  Frenzy.  “Young 
folks  appreciate  the  automobiles;  the 
extr^e  velocity  seems  peculiarly  to 
gratify  their  fancy!” 

Mrs.  Tyarck  pursed  up  her  lips;  she 
looked  with  narrow  speculation  after  the 
pair,  her  thin  face  hardening. 

“Them  two  is  going  out  to  the  Forked 
Road  Supper  House,”  she  prophesied. 

“No  daugnter  of  mine  wouldn’t  be  al- 
lowed to  set  foot  in  that  place.  Well, 
you’re  lookin’  at  two  of  a kind.  That 
red  sweater  of  hern  won’t  help  her 
none.” 

Miss  Frenzy,  now  sorting  change  in 
slow  pensiveness,  demurred  “She  is 
young,”  she  remarked.  “She  entered 
the  store  recently  for  some  scarlet  wool 
for  that  very  jersey”  (Miss  Frenzy  was 
at  pains  to  avoid  the  word  “sweater”), 
“and  I observed  her  young  cheeks — 

Juite  like  peaches,  yes,”  insisted  Miss 
renzy,  sentimentally,  “quite  like 
eaches — I could  wish  that  she  should 
e careful  of  her  complexion  and  not  ride 
too  extensively  in  the  cold  air.” 

“There’s  more  to  be  thought  of  than 
complexions,  these  days,”  said  the  other 
woman,  coldly.  There  was  relentless 
judgment  in  her  face,  but  she  went  on: 
“>\^11,  ’tain’t  meetin’  time  yet.  Say  I 
step  back  and  take  a look  at  them 
worms  ’n’  see  ef  there’s  anything  I can 
recommend.” 

The  thin  figure  of  the  shopkeeper  pre- 
ceding her,  and  Mrs.  Tyarck  castiiw 
looks  of  disparagement  on  all  she  passed, 
the  two  took  their  way  into  the  little 
garden.  Here,  inclosed  by  high  palings, 
shut  away  from  everything  but  sun  and 
air,  was  Miss  Frenzy’s  kingdom,  and 
here  there  came  a sudden  change  in  her 
manner.  She  did  not  lose  the  careful 
elegance  of  the  polite  shopkeeper,  but 
into  gesture  and  voice  crept  an  author- 
ity, the  subtle  sense  of  ownership  and 
power  invariably  felt  by  those  who  own 
a bit  of  land,  who  can  make  things  grow. 

“Step  judiciously,”  she  admonished 
her  visitor;  “my  cucumber-frames  are 
somewhat  eliminated  by  the  tall  verd- 
ure, here  and  there  I have  set  out  new 
plants.  I should  deplore  having  my 
arrangements  disturbed.” 

Mrs.  Tyarck  sniffed.  “You  and  your 
garden!”  she  ejaculated;  but,  shefreso- 
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lutely  made  her  way,  eyes  squinting 
with  curiosity.  Settling  her  hat,  whose 
black,  wing  stuck  out  with  a virtuous 
swagger,  Mrs.  Tyarck  gave  herself  all 
the  married  woman’s  amusement  over 
the  puttering  concerns  of  a spinster. 

Soon,  however,  as  the  two  women  stole 
farther  into  the  dense  square  of  growing 
things  the  envy  of  the  natural  flower- 
lover  crept  into  her  sharp  comments. 
“My!”  she  said,  jealously — “my!  ain’t 
your  white  duchy  doin’  good  ? Say,  look 
at  them  gooseberries!  I suspect  you 
don’t  have  no  particular  use  for  ’em?” 
It  was  said  of  Mrs.  Tyarck  that  she  was 
skilful  at  paving  the  way  for  gifts  of  any 
kind.  She  made  this  last  suggestion 
with  a hard,  conscious  laugh. 

All  around  the  little  garden  was  a 
fence  like  the  high  fences  in  London 
suburbs.  Close  against  it  honeysuckle 
poured  saffron  cascades,  a mulberry-tree 
showed  the  beginning  of  conical  fruitage. 
Blackberry  vines  sprayed  white  stars 
over  a sunny  bit  of  stone  wall.  Amid  a 
patch  of  feathery  grasses  swayed  the 
prim  carillons  of  canterbury-bells;  soft 
gaieties  of  sweet-williams  and  phlox 
were  massed  against  the  silve^  weather- 
boarding of  Miss  F renzy’s  kitchen.  As 
the  two  women,  skirts  held  high,  paused 
in  front  of  the  white-rose  bush  the  inde- 
fatigability of  the  chewers  and  suckers 
was  revealed.  Already  thousands  of 
young  rose  leaves  were  eaten  to  the 
green  framework.  Miss  Frenzy,  with  a 
sudden  exclamation,  bent  to  a branch 
on  which  were  clusters  of  dainty  buds. 

“Ah-ah!  Millions!’*  she  whispered. 
Then,  tremulously  defying  the  worms: 
**  NOf  no,  no!  How  dare  you?  Hi,  hi,  hi! 
there’s  another!  Ugh!  Look  herel 
Mer<^!  See  that  spray!” 

With  every  ejaculation,  shudderingly 
emitted,  the  bony  hand  went  out  like 
lightning,  plucked  something  gingerly 
from  a leaf,  gave  it  a swift,  vindictive 
pinch,  and  abhorrently  tossed  it  away. 

“That’s  right,”  nodded  Mrs.  Tyarck. 
“Squeeze  ’em  and  heave  ’em — it’s  about 
all  you  can  do.  They’ll  try  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  you  every  time!  There’s  no 
gratitude  in  worms!  They  ain’t  per- 
tikler.  It  don’t  mean  nothing  to  them 
that  roses  is  pretty  or  grows  good.  They 
want  to  eat.  Squeeze  ’em  and  heave 
’em!  ^s  all  you  can  do!” 
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There  was  a distant  tinkle  of  the  store 
bell.  Miss  Frenzy,  absorbed  in  her  daily 
horror,  did  not  hear  this.  “Ugh!  UghI*’ 
she  was  rnoaning.  Again  the  long  hand 
went  out  in  a capturing  gesture.  “There 
— ^there!  I told  you  so;^  quantities  more, 
quantities!  Yet  last  night  I was  under 
the  impression  that  I nad  disposed  or 
the  greater  majority.” 

Mrs.  Tyarck’s  attention  was  diverted 
from  the  rose-worms  and  concentrated 
on  the  deserted  shop.  “I  heard  the 
bell,”  warned  that  accurate  lady.  Then, 
reprovingly:  “Don’t  you  never  have 
any  one  to  keep  store  when  you’re  out 
here?  You’ll  lose  custom.  Frenzy. 
What’s  more,  if  you  ain’t  careful,  you’ll 
lose  stock.  Ivy  Gimers  ain’t  what  it 
used  to  be;  there’s  them  Eastern  ped- 
dlers that  walks  around  as  big  as  lifo 
and  speakin’^  English  to  fool  everybody; 
and  now,  with  the  war  and  all,  every 
other  person  you  see  is  a Carman 
spy.” 

As  sne  spoke  a large  form  appeared  in 
the  back  doorway  of  Miss  Frenzy’s  shop 
and  a primly  dressed  woman  entered 
the  garden.  She  had  a curiously  large 
and  blank  face.  She  wore  a mannishly 
made  suit  of  slate-gray,  wiry  materiai. 
and  her  hat  had  two  large  pins  of  green 
which,  inserted  in  front,  glittered  high 
on  her  forehead  like  bulbous,  misplac^ 
eyes.^  This  lady  carried  a netted  catch- 
all distended  with  many  knobby'  parcels 
and  a bundle  of  tracts.  As  she  saw  the 
two  in  the  garden  she  stretched  her 
formless  mouth  over  the  white  smile 
of  recently  installed  porcelain,  but  the 
long  reaches  of  her  face  had  no  radiance. 
The  lady  was,  however,  furnished  with 
a curious  catarrhal  hawking  which  she 
used  parenthetically,  like  comment. 
^^^at  she  now  had  to  say  she  prefaced 
with  this  juridic  hawking. 

“Well,  there  ain’t  no  responsibility 
here,  I seel  Store  door  open,  nobody 
around!  Them  two  young  ones  of 
Smedge’s  lookin’  in  at  the  things,  rubbin’ 
their  dirty  hands  a|l  over  the  glass  case, 
choosin’  what’s  their  favorite  dry-goods! 
All  I can  say  is.  Frenzy,  that  either  you 
trust  yourself  too  much  or  you  expect 
that  Serapham  and  Cherabum  is  going 
to  keep  store  for  you.” 

Mrs.  Tyarck  turned  as  to  a kindred 
spirit,  remarking,  with  a contemptuous 
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wink:  “Frenzy's  rose-worms  js  on  her 
mind.  Seems  she’s  overrun  with  ’em.” 

Mrs.  Capron,  the  new-comer,  strode 
up  the  little  path  to  the  scene  of  action, 
but  at  the  sharp  exclamation  of  Miss 
Frenzy  she  halted. 

“Have  a care  1”  said  the  gaunt  shop- 
keeper, authoritatively.  She  waved  a 
bony  hand  in  ceremonious  warnine.  “I 
should  have  warned  you  before,’’  ex- 
plained Miss  Frenzy,  ^‘but  the  impedi- 
ment in  your  way  is  my  cat-tra|}.  It 
would  seem  that  I am  systema^cally 
pestered  with  marauding  cats.  The 
annoyance  continuing  for  some  time,  1 
am  obliged  to  originate  devices  that  cur- 
tail their  penetrations.’’ 

Mrs.  Capron,  indignantly  whisking 
her  skirt  away  from  a strange-looking 
arrangement  of  corset  steeh  and  barrd 
staves  connected  by  wires,  strode  into 
some  deep  grass,  then  gave  vent  to  a 
majestic  hawk  of  displeasure: 

“What’s  this  I got  on  my  shoes?  Fly- 
paper? For  the  land’s  sake!  Now  how 
m the  name  of  Job  do  I get  that  off?’’ 

Mrs.  Tyarck,  ingratiatingly  per- 
turbed, came  to  the  rescue  of  her  friend ; 
the  two  wrestled  with  adhesive  bits  of 
aper,  but  certain  fragments,  affected 
y contact,  fulfilled  their  utmost  pre- 
rogative and  were  not  detachable.  When 
they  were  finally  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
the  shoe  of  Mrs.  Capron,  they  stuck  with 
si^risinepertinacity  to  the  glove  of  her 
friend.  The  outcries  of  the  two  ladies 
were  full  of  disgust  and  criticism. 

“Well,  Frenzy  Giddings!  You  need  a 
man  in  here!  Some  one  to  clean  up  after 
you.  All  this  old  paper  ’n’  stuff  around! 
It’s  a wonder  you  don’t  get  into  it  your- 
self, but  then  you  know  where  to  step,’’ 
they  said,  grudgingly. 

Miss  Frenzy  hardly  heard  them;  she 
was  still  peering  carefully  under  the 
leaves  and  around  the  many  clusters  of 
babyish  rosebuds.  “Ah-ah!”  she  was 
still  saying,  shudderingly.  Out  went  her 
hand  with  the  same  abhorrent  gesture. 
“After  all  my  watchfulness  1 Another, 
and  another!” 

Mrs.  Capron,  indignant  over  this  indif- 
ference to  ner  fly-paper  discomfort,  now 
sought  recognition  of  the  damages  she 
had  sustained: 

“I  dun’no’  will  this  plaguey  stuff  ever 
come  off  my  mohai&l  Well,  rll  never  set 
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foot  in  here  again!  Say,  Frenzy,  I can 
send  up  one  of  my  boys  to-morrow  and 
he’ll  clean  up  for  you,  fly-paper  and  all, 
for  ten  cents.” 

For  a moment  Miss  Frenzy  hesitated. 
She  stood  tall  and  sheltering  over  the 
rose-bush,  the  little  shawl  thrown  over 
her  shoulders  lifted  in  the  breeze.  She 
looked  something  like  a gray  moth,  her 
arms  long  and  thin  like  antennae,  her 
spectacled  eyes,  gave  her  a moth’s  fate- 
ful look  of  flutter  and  blindness  before 
light  and  scorching  flame. 

“You  are  most  kind,  but” — ^with  a 
discouraged  sigh — ^“it  cannot  be  done.” 

“It  can’t  be  done?”  hawked  Mrs. 
Capron. 

Mrs.  Tyarck  turned  a sharp  look  of 
disapproval  around  the  little  garden, 
saying  in  a low  tone,  “It’s  reel  sloven 
jn  here;  she’d  ought  to  do  something  for 

“Yes,”  insisted  Mrs.  Capron,  “you 
want  cleaning  up  in  here;  tnat’s  what. 
That  seedy  grass!  Them  ragged  vines! 
Your  flowers  overrun  you — and  that 
there  fly-paper — ” 

Miss  Frenzy  sought  to  change  the 
subject.  With  an  air  of  obstinacy  that 
sat  curiously  upon  her,  she  directed  the 
attention  ot  her  visitors  to  a young  tree 
shooting  up  in  green  assurance. 

“My  mystery,”  she  announced,  with 
gentle  archness.  “Not  planted  by  hu- 
man hands.  Undoubtedly  a seed 
dropped  by  a bird  in  flight.  A fruit- 
tree,  I suspect — possibly  cherry,  but 
whether  wild  or  of  the  domestic  species 
remains  to  be  seen;  only  the  fruit  will 
solve  the  enigma.” 

Mrs.  Capron  and  Mrs.  Tyarck  re- 
garded the  little  tree  carelessly.  “Wild,” 
they  pronounced  as  one  woman,  adding: 

“ Wild  cherry.  When  it’s  big  it  will  dirty 
your  yard  something  fearful.” 

“I  had  a friend,”  related  Mrs.  Tyarck. 
“Her  husband  was  a Mason.  Seems 
she  had  a wild  cherry-tree  into  her  yard 
and  she  could  never  lay  out  a piece  of 
light  goods  for  bleachin’  without  fear 
of  stains,  and  then  the  flies  and  the 
sparrers  racketin’  around  all  summer — 
why,  it  nearly  druv  her  crazy!” 

Miss  Frenzy  ignored  these  comments. 
“My  mystery,”  she  repeated,  with  re- 
flecting eyes.  “The  seed  dropped  by  a 
bird  in  flight.  Only  the. fruit,  will  solve 
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the  enigma.”  With  an  air  of  ceremoni- 
ous explanation.  Miss  Giddings  turned 
to  the  two  visitors.  “I  should  acquaint 
you,”  she  remarked  in  soft  courtess*, 
“with  the  fact  that,  much  as  I regret  the 
necessity  of  the  fly-paper,  it  is,  as  you 
might  say,  calculaud.** 

^Calculated!”  With  a gasp  Mrs. 
Tyarck  took  off  and  began  to  polish  her 
passes;  she  kept  two  hard  little  ej'es 
nxed  on  the  speaker. 

Mrs.  Capron  forgot  to  hawk.  Cal- 
culated?” 

“It  is  to  arrest  the  depredations  of 
ants,”  confessed  Miss  Frenzy.  She 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  great 
dimity,  supplementing;  “I  have  long 
suffered  greatly  from  the  onslaughts  of 
ants,  bofhrsed  and  black.  With  the  fly- 
paper, judiciously  placed,  I have  hoped 
to  curtail  their  activitieS.-^’-^ 

It  had  grown  a little  grayef-ef^twi- 
light;  the  two  visitors,  trapped  a^ 
were  within  the  high  board  inclosures, 
fenced  all  about  with  sweeps  of  tangled 
vine,  the  pale  glimmering  of  ghostly 
blossoms,  felt  uncomfortable.  With 
slow  suspicion  they  moved  away  from 
one  so  frankly  the  author  of  gin  and  pit- 
fall;  from  one  who  could  so  calmly 
admit  that  bits  of  fly-paper  dribbling 
about  her  garden  paths  were  “calcu- 
lated.” “Who  was  it,”  whispered  Mre. 
Tyarck,  darkly— “who  was  it  once  said 
that  Frenzy  was  sort  of  odd?”  The 
two  visitors  moved  instinctively  tow- 
ard a way  of  exit.  With  one  more  sigh 
Miss  Frenzy  reluctantly*  followed  them. 
As  they  cast  about  in  their  minds  for 
means  of  final  reproof,  she  paused  at  the 
kitchen  door.  There,  where  a rain- 
barrel  stood  under  a leader,  was  a bit 
of  soap  in  a flower-pot  saucer;  seizing 
it,  the  old  shopkeeper  began  vigorously 
washing  her  hands.^ 

“Five  waters,”  sighed  Miss  Frenzy — 
“five  waters,  before  I can  feel  that  my 
hands  are  in  any  degree  cleansed!” 

The  others  stood  watching  her.  In- 
stantly they  seized  the  opportunity. 

“Well,  I should  think  so.”  Mrs. 
Capron  hawked  her  superior  virtue. 
“I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Frenzy. 
Nice  work  indeed  you've^  been  doin’ 
with  them  hands!  Murderin’  and  slay- 
in’!  Why  can’t  you  live  and  let  live 
(unlesi^^^u^^it’s  rats  or  mosqui- 


toes;? Now  you  go  and  get  the  blo^  of 
them  innercent  worms  on  your  shoul- 
ders! Why  couldn’t  you  let  ’em  go  oo 
feedin’  where  their  Creator  wanted  em 
to  feed  .^’ 

They  looked  at  her.  ^ 

“All  them  different  crudties,  they 
commented — ^ fly-paper  to  track  them  ig- 
norant ants  onto,  and  that  there  trap 
for  cats.  . . . Well,  you  got  more  sp^ 
onto  vour  soul  than  soap  can  ”*• 
‘Thou  shalt  not  kill,’  it  savs.  ,^y 
this  burst  of  feeling  from  Mrs.  Tyarck 
“why,  it’s  all  I can  do  to  set  foot  on  a 

spider  f’  , 

“And  look  at  me  with  waspsr  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Capron.  “How  many 
wasps  I’ve  let  go  for  their  enjoyment  of 
life,  even  though,  for  all  I know, 
thing  they  might  sting  me  or  one  of 

mine.  , . 

Mrs.  Capron,  getting  warm  and  virtu- 
ous, sat  down  in  the  kitchen  doorway. 
^■Q^ning  the  netted  catchall,  she  took  out 
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Mrs.  Capron.  She  looker 
Frenzy  Giddings.  “T 
thoughtless  ants  runnin  _ 
paper  and  not  able  to  ca 
others  what’s  happened  to 
“You’re  like  me,”  said  1.. 

Taking  her  handkerchief,  sh 
the  rain-barrel  and  obseoui 
tempted  to  rub  off  a slignt 
stickiness  still  on  the  mohai 
friend.  “You’re  like  me. 
tender-hearted  I can’t  even  boil 
I was  so  from  a child.  Come  t 
kettle  boils  it’s  Tyarck  always 
put  the  lobster  in — me  all  of  a tremb., 
“And  flies,”  suggested  Mrs.  Capron 
“there’s  a many  thinks  that  flies  h 
got  souls  (though  not  the  Board  of 
Health).  But  even  flies — look  at  mef  I 
keep  sugar  and  molasses  for  ’em  in  their 
own  saucer,  and  if  they  come  to  their 
last  end  that  way,  why,  they  must  die 
likin’  it,  and  it’s  what  they  chose  for 
theirselves.”  original  from 
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Mrs.  Capron  drew  the  string  of  her 
netted  catchall  tight.  She  hawked,  drew 
her  upper  lip  down  over  the  lower,  and 
buttoned  up  the  tight-Htting  coat  of 
mohair. 

“Them  cruelties  of  youm  will  haunt 
you,  Frenzy,”  summed:  up  both  ladies; 
“there’s  verses  in  the  Bible  for  just  such 
things,”  exclaimed  the  visitors  together; 
then  they  all  went  in,  the  two  friends 
turning  their  attention  to  Miss  Gid- 
dings’s  household  arrangements,  offering 
her  advice  and  counsel  as  to  her  clothes 
and  the  management  of  her  kitchen 
ra^e. 

There  were  no  more  words  about  the 
cruelties  except  that  that  night  in  the 
long  wandering  prayer  in  which  Mrs. 
Capron,  as  leader  of  the  meeting,  had 
ample  opportunity  to  score  against  any 
one  whom  she  fancied  delinquent,  or 
against  whom  she  had  a private  grudge, 
she  inserted  into  her  petition : 

“And  from  all  needless  cruelties,  keep 
us,  O Lord.  The  bird  that  hops  onto  our 
sill” — Mrs.  Capron  did  not  specify 
whether  sparrow  or  nightingale,  but  she 
implored  fervently — “help  us  to  remem- 
ber it’s  one  of  Thy  birds  and  set  no  snare 
for  it,  and  the — er — the  innercent  creepin’ 
things  mindin’  their  own  business  and 
praisin’  Thee — defend  ’em  from  our  im- 

Kident  croolties  . . . help  us  to  live  and 
;t  live  and  refrain  from  all  light-minded 
killin’  and  irreligious  trap-settin’.” 

Little  Johnnie  Tyarck,  sitting  big- 
eared  and  thin-faced  alongside  of  his 
mother’s  angular  orisons,  rubbed  puz- 
zled eyes.  Johnnie  wondered  if  Mrs. 
Capron,  always  severe  in  her  attitude 
toward  boys,  could  possibly  have  learned 
about,  those  twenty-five  hop-toads  he 
had  corralled  in  a sewer-pipe,  carefully 
stopping  up  the  ends  of  the  pipe  with 
mud  and  stones.  The  interned  hop- 
toads had  haunted  Johnnie — 'and  yet — 
and  yet — Well,  there  was  something 
insolent  and  forthputting  about  hop- 
toads— they  breathed  with  their  stom- 
achs, had  morose  moilths,  and  proved 
themselves  crassly  superfluous  and  use- 
less in  the  general  scheme.  Some  one,  it 
had  seemed  to  Johnnie,  should  discipline 
hoptoads. 

Behind  Johnnie’s  wispy  little  head 
was  the  grizzled  one  of  Mr.  Bloomby, 
the  ragman.  Mr.  Bloomby,  it  was  un- 
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dcrstood,  was  invariably  haled  to  prayer-^ 
meeting  by  Mrs.  Bloomby,  a person  of 
extreme  virtue. 

As  Mrs.  Capron’s  prayer  to  be  de- 
fended from  cruelties  proceeded,  Mr. 
Bloomby  became  rather  hot  under  the 
celluloid  collar  he  had  extracted  from 
recent  collections  of  rags — he  wondered 
if  it  could  have  possibly  got  round  that 
he  had  once  built  a fire,  a small  but  pro- 
vocative fire,  under  a recalcitrant  mule 
in  order  to  persuade  the  mule  to  draw  a 
load  which  he,  Mr.  Bloomby,  deemed 
entirely  adapted  to  the  mule’s  capacity. 

Mr.  Bloomby  mentally  confronted  the 
inexperienced  Supreme  Being  with  data 
as  to  mules  and  the  way  a mule  would 
try  to  get  even  with  you. 

But  there  was  one  person  on  whom 
Mrs.  Capron’s  prayer  made  little,  if  any, 
impression.  Miss  Frances  Giddings 
bowed  her  sallow  face  into  her  wobbly, 
gloved  hand.  “ Five  waters  must  I pass 
my  hands  through,  O Lord,”  she  prayed, 

“but  never  will  I neglect  Thy  roses  1” 

Into  her  mind  swept  clouds  of  fresh, 
heavenly  bloom.  With  a dedication  to 
beauty  that  she  did  not  know  was 
pagan,  she  lost  herself  in  the  dream  of 
eternal  gardening. 

Nevertheless,  the  story  of  Frances 
Giddings’s  “cruelties”  got  about.  There 
was  much  discussion  over  the  dark  reve- 
lations made  by  Mrs.  Capron  and  Mrs. 
Tyarck.  Morning  wrappers  conferred 
in  basenqents;  lead-wrapped  crimps  met 
in  cellars;  in  church  there  were  eye- 
lasses  that  glittered  judgment.  Just 
ow  was  the  village  of  Ivy  Comers  to 
look  upon  a person  whose  backyard 
was  full  of  contraptions — this  one  for 
cats,  that  one  for  locusts;  pitfalls  for 
inquiring  chickens,  fly-paper  for  migrat- 
ing ants!  Under  the  amazing  elasticity 
of  yillage  imagination  it  was  finally 
evolved  and  told  with  indrawn  breath 
that  there  had  been  cruelty  like  that 
“in  the  family.”  A Giddings,  ancestor 
of  Miss  F ranees,  forgotten  till  now,  but 
revamped  for  especial  significance,  was 
said  to  have  been  “dog-catcher,”  and  in 
this  governmental  disguise  to  have  in- 
flicted incredible  torments  upon  the 
stray  animals  of  his  irnpounding.  Then 
came  horrified  descriptions  of  Miss 
Frenzy,  head  tied  up,  a flaming  wad  of 
newspaper  on  a broom;  attacking  the 
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diaphanous  intrenchments  of  caterpil-  into  the  store  where  the  street  light  still 
lars.  These  recitals,  all  working  up  to  flickered  its  bleak  question, 
an  hysterical  crescendo,  were  pounded  On  the  shop  floor  lay  a figure.  Its 
like  so  many  coffin-nails  in  the  final  abandon  had  a stark  quality,  as  if  it  had 
burial  of  a shy,  gentle  personality.  Little  been  buffeted  and  abandoned  to  un- 
by  little  the  impression  grew  stronger  appeased  tortures  of  the  elements.  The 
that  Miss  Frenzy,  though  still  out  of  old  spinster,  lamp  in  hand,  leaned  shiv- 
iail,  was  both  cruel  and  queer,”  and  ering  over  it.  It  was  a little  scrap  of 
between  these  judgments  and  her  sensi-  life’s  tragedy  that  had  blown  like  a dead 
tive  appreciation  of  them,  the  tall,  leaf  in  Miss  Frenzy’s  path;  she  was  not 
stooping  figure  was  seen  less  and  less  prepared  for  it.  “Not  dead?  Not 
among  intimate  gatherings  of  Ivy  Cor-  dead  ?”  she  quavered.  Well,  yes,  it  was 
ners.  dead.  Miss  Frenzy  could  see  anima- 

Months  pa^d  l^fore  another  name  tion,  the  thing  we  call  “life,”  but  even 
came  up  for  discussion;  this  time  it  was  she  knew  that  it  was  dead  youth,  with 
the  name  of  the  girl  in  the  scarlet  cap  all  its  fairy  powers  lost,  that  she  looked 
and  sweater;  a poor  enough  little  coun-  upon.  She  bent  closely  to  stricken  lips 
try  name;  a name  hardly  destined  for  that  muttered  a tuneless  kind  of  song: 
tragedy,  but  when  the  older  towns-  “ The  night  train.  ...  If  I go  backt 
women  had  finished  with  it,  it  had  be-  if  I go  back  ...”  There  was  a long 
come  a foul  thing —fouler,  poor  defenseless  silence  and  then  the  young  voice 
young  name,  than  the  great  red-ember  chanted,  deliriously,  “/n  Miss  Frensy*s 
names  of  Catharine  de  Medici  or  garden  . . . the  fences  are  high  . . .** 
the  Empress  Faustine.  When  autumn  ^e  girl’s  body  lay  with  the  stamp  of 
dragged  its  grit^  brown  leaves  into  the  primal  woe  fixed  indelibly  upon  it.  It 
gutters  of  Ivy  Corners  this  name,  too,  was  wastage  in  the  social  scheme,  yet  it 
had  become  nearly  buried.  The  little  had  something  of  torn  petal,  of  wind- 
scarlet  coat  had  vanished  from  the  town,  blown  butterfly,  of  wings  that  had  been 
but  eve^  door-knob  seemed  to  be  aware  frozen  while  flutteringat  the  very  center 
of  its  history,  every  window  was  alert  of  the  flower  of  life,  rrotest  dragged  at 
and  cold  to  face  it  down.  White  curtains.  Miss  F renzy’s  heart, 
carefully  tied  back,  seemed  to  wait  “ Younr”  muttered  the  cracked  voice, 
primly  for  the  moment  when  they  also  **Young.'^  The  tears  tore  to  the  near* 
would  be  called  to  impress  themselves  sighted  eyes.  Out  of  the  old  maid’s  de- 
upon  any  one  who  should  be  so  bold  as  feated  being  came  the  curious  sense  of 
to  try  to  win  their  immaculate  favor.  being  true  to  something;  of  loyalty  to 
Yet  one  winter  night  when  the  wind-  hidden  forces  life  had  hitherto  kept  her 
blown  trees  seemed  to  try  to  claw  the  from  recognizing.  As  she  might  have 
stars  out  of  the  sky,  the  girl  in  the  scar-  raised  a vestal  virgin  struck  down  by  her 
let  coat  did  come  back.  There  was  a flame  she  raised  the  piteous  form,  otag- 
push  at  Miss  Frenzy’s  door,  the  little  gering  to  her  deserted  bed.  Miss  Frenzy 
shop  bell  jumped  with  a scared  jangle,  laid  the  girl  in  its  warmth.  She  drew 
It  was  almost  midnight;  shadows  shiv-  off* the  wrecked  red  clothing,  she  made  a 
ered  under  the  electric  lights  and  the  hot  drink  and  got  it  somehow  between 
village  streets  were  empty;  a prickling  the  locked  lips.  “There,  therel”  sobbed 
drift  of  snow  sifted  past  the  blue  bleak-  Miss  Frenzy.  She  knew  that  “There, 
ness  of  the  windows.  Things  were  at  there”  was  what  mothers  said  to  their 
the  relentless  hour;  a ^cond  desperate  hurt  children,  and  yet  she  was  not  a 
pull  sent  the  store  bell  into  a frightened  mother — and  this — oh,  this  was  not  a 
spasm.  _ child! 

“Who’s  there?”  quavered  Miss  When  at  last  the  exhausted  frame 
Frenzy.  She  sat  up;  then,  looking  like  shuddered  down  to  sleep  the  old  store* 
a nut-colored  Persian  in  her  strange-  keeper  moved  away,  shutting  the  bed- 
figured  wrapper,  she  got  out  of  bed  and  room  door.  She  went  back  into  the  shop 
held  high  the  lamp  that  burned  all  night  and  roamed  restlessly  hither  and  yon. 
on  her  chair.  The  cold  made  her  gray  The  electric  light  had  gone  out  and  dawn 
face  quiver,  but  she  shuffled  bravely  was  stealing  in.  On  every  hand  some 
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article  of  woman’s  clothing  interrogated 
her.  Lace  collars,  immaculate  in  their 
set  pattern,  swayed  fastidiously  from 
her  absent  touch;  the  cards  of  buttons 
eyed  her  curiously;  bolts  of  smooth,  con- 
ventional satin  ribbon  conveyed  calm 
judgments.  With  a frightened  look, 
she  turned  out  the  lamp  and  sat  sleepless 
at  the  store  window.  . . . 

^ All  that  winter  Miss  Frenzy  held  her 
little  fort  alone;  her  gentle  face  grew 
sterner,  her  careful  speech  more  and 
more  stilted.  To  all  inquiries,  curious, 
suave,  or  critical,  she  returned  the  in- 
variable statement: 

“I  have  long  been  in  need  of  an  as- 
sistant. This  young  girl  is  bright  and 
willing;  her  friends  have,  most  regret- 
ably,  cast  her  off — ” A dark  flush 
would  come  into  Miss  Frenzy’s  face  as 
she  forced  herself  to  add:  “It  appears 
that  she  has  had  a sad  experience.  . . . 
I intend  to  befriend  her.’’ 

An  attitude  like  this  held  by  a char- 
acter already  under  the  ban  of  local  dis- 
approval seemed  to  have  only  one  sig- 
nihcance  for  the  leaders  of  thought  in 
Ivy  Comers.  It  conveyed  to  such  lead- 
ers blatant  immorality,  the  countenanc- 
ing of  a sinner  who  should  be  made  to 
pay  the  full  penalty  for  a misstep.  Mrs. 
Tyarck,  head  held  high,  was  theatrically 
outraged.  With  superb  ostentation  she 
took  to  patronizing  the  “other”  dry- 
goods  shop,  where,  in  order  to  put  down 
vice,  she  bought  things  of  whicn  she  dis- 
approved, did  not  want,  or  already 
possessed  duplicates.  At  this  store  she 
made  gloomy  remarks,  such  as,  “ Ef  we 
ain’t  careful  we’ll  be  back  ag’in  in 
Godom  and  Sommarah.”  No  one  no- 
ticed the  slight  inaccuracy  of  pronuncia- 
tion, but  the  angle  of  the  wing  on  Mrs. 
Tyarck’s  hat  proclaimed  to  the  world  at 
large  the  direction  of  her  virtuous  senti- 
ments. 

Mrs.  Capron,  however,  laid^  a loftier 
plan  of  attack.  Entering  the  little  shop 
of  an  evening,  she  would  plant  herself 
befor©  the  counter,  sigh  heavily,  and 
produce  from  the  knobby  catchall  a 
tract.  This  she  would  hand  to  the 
drooping  girl  in  attendance,  saying, 
solemnly,  ‘°There  is  things,  young  woman, 
as  will  hear  thinkin'  on.**  Several  days 
later  the  methodical  Mrs.  Capron  would 
return  with  another  tract,  commanding, 
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as  one  in  authority,  “Give  that  to  your 
mistaken  benefactor.”  She  would  then 
hawk  once  with  iuridic  deliberation, 
stare  into  the  stricken  young  face,  and 
majestically  depart. 

But  spring,  which,  when  it  brings  the 
surge  of  sap  in  the  trees,  also  brings  back 
something  like  kindness  and  pity  in  the 
withered  human  heart,  came  to  Ivy 
Comers  with  its  old  tender  ministry, 
until  the  very  tufts  of  grass  between  the 
village  stones  had  an  air  of  escape  from 
confining  limitations;  and  until  the  little 
store’s  isolation  was  pierced  W one  or 
two  rays  of  human  warmth.  The  min- 
ister’s wife  called.  One  or  two  mothers 
of  large  families  invented  shopping  er- 
rands in  order  to  show  some  measure  of 
interest  in  the  young  life  Miss  Frenzy 
was  helping  back  to  usefulness  and  san- 
ity. Tne  girl’s  shamed  eyes,  eyes  that 
would  probably  never  again  meet  the 
world’s  with  the  gaze  of  square  integrity, 
often  rested  like  tired  birds  in  looks  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  Such 
persons  as  displayed  these  qualities, 
however,  were  sharplif  disapproved  by  the 
more  decided  voices  in  village  conclaves. 

“There  is  things  which  has  limits,” 
criticized  Mrs.  Tyarck.  This  lady,  in 
her  effort  to  convey  her  idea  of  sus- 
tained condemnation,  even  went  so  far 
as  once  more  to  enter  the  little  shop  to 
inquire  the  price  of  some  purple  veiling 
hanging  seductively  in  the  window.  Miss 
Giddings  herself  waited  on  the  shopper; 
the  girl  sat  near  by  cutting  fresh  paper 
for  the  shelves. 

“ I ain’t  here  because  I’m  any  the  less 
scandalized,”  began  Mrs.  Tyarck  in  a 
loud  whisper.  “Your  own  reputation 
was  none  too  safe.  Frenzy,  tnat  you 
should  go  and  get  a Jezebel  to  keep 
store  for  you.  Are  you  goin’  to  reduce 
that  veilin’  any?  I know  it’s  loud,  but 
Tyarck  always  wants  I should  dress 
young.” 

Then  there  was  short  silence.  The 
veiling  was  measured  and  cut  off.  Miss 
Giddings  wrapped  im  the  purple  net 
without  speaking,  tinder  her  glasses 
her  eyes  shot  fire,  her  long  face  was  suf- 
fused, but  she  spoke  no  word.  Mrs. 
Tyarck  leaned  over  the  counter,  her  face 
poked  between  rows  of  hanging  black 
stockings,  taking  on  a look  of  bland 
counsel. 
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“It’s  on  account  of  them  cruelties  of 
yours,’’  she  explained — continuing  with 
ostentatious  secrecy,  “you  ain’t  in  no 
position  to  take  up  for  this  girl.  Frenzy.” 

Then  the  whispers  grew  louder  and 
louder  until  they  were  like  hisses.  Mrs. 
Tyarck’s  head  darted  forward  like  a 
snake’s.  At  last  in  the  back  of  the  store 
the  girl’s  head  fell  forward,  her  weak 
shoulders  were  shaken  by  helpless  sobs. 

The  hands  of  the  old  shopkeeper  fum- 
bling with  the  package  trembled,  but 
Miss  Frenzy  appeared  outwardly  calm. 
Before  counting  out  change,  however, 
she  paused,  regarding  the  Copper  mus- 
ingly. 

“Pardon  me.  Did  I rightly  hear  you 
use  the  word  ‘cruelties’?”  she  ques- 
tioned. To  an  onlooker  her  manner 
might  have  seemed  suspiciously  tran- 
quil. 

“Yes — cruelties,”  repeated  the  other, 
patronizingly.  “There’s  no  use  denying 
it.  Frenzy — there’s  that  fly-paper  loom- 
in’ up  before  you!  There’s  them  cat- 
traps  and  killin’  devices,  and,  as  if  it 
wasn’t  bad  enough,  what  must  you  do 
but  go  and  take  up  with  a girl  that  the 
whole  town  says  is — ” 

There  was  a sudden  curious  cessation 
of  the  speaker’s  words.  This  was  caused 
by  a very  sudden  action  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Giddings.  Desperately  seizing  on 
a pair  of  the  hanging  black  stockings, 
she  darted  with  incredible  swiftness 
around  the  end  of  the  counter.  With  a 
curious  sweep  of  her  long  arms  she 
passed  the  black  lengths  around  the 
shopper’s  mouth,  effectively  muffling 
her. 

“Cruelties!”  gasped  the  old  shop- 
keeper. “Cruelties  indeed!  You  will 
[gasp]  be  so  good  [gasp]  as  to  take  the 
word  cruelties  and  go  home  and  reflect 
upon  it.” 

“ Hey?”  gasped  Mrs.  Tyarck.  “Hey? 
Now,  now,  now!”  Over  the  black  gag 
her  eyes  looked  frightened  and  uncom- 
prehending. She  suddenly  saw  herself 
in  the  grasp  of  the  heaver  and  squeezer, 
of  the  chewers  and  suckers,  and  was  full 
of  consternation.  “You’ve  no  call  to 
get  excited.  Frenzy,”  she  mumbled 
through  the  cottony  thicknesses  of 
stocking;  then,  as  she  worked  her  mouth 
out  of  Its  leash,  “I’ll  have  the  law  on 
you,  Frenzy  Giddings!” 
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“Leave  the  store!”  was  Miss  Frenzy’s 
sole  response.  She  said  it  between  set 
jaws.  She  suddenly  let  go  of  the  stock- 
ings and  they  droppecT  to  the  floor. 
She  picked  up  the  parcel  of  puipie 
veiling  and  cast  it  through  the  ioor 
into  the  gutter.  She  stcK)d,  taH  and 
withering,  pointing  with  inexonlife  &i- 
ger;  then,  as  Mrs.  Tyarck,  the 
moved,  began  to  chatter  fierce  mttitt- 
tions  of  reprisal  the  old  shopkeeper’scfcs 
again  flashed. 

“Cruelties!”  repeated  Miss  Frepzy, 
dwelling  scornfully  upon  the  sroid 
“cruelties!  Yes,  I understand  your  ref- 
erence,” She  kept  on  pointing  to  the 
open  dcKir.  “You  refer  to  the  woods. 
to  those  creatures  that  ate  and  de&ced 
helpless  roses;  tender  young  things 
that  couldn’t  help  themselves.  . . . Very 
well.  I am  still,  as  it  were,  inexondik 
toward  worms!  So,”  with  a dirfllL  o- 
cited  laugh,  “I  still  heave  them  md 
squeeze  them.  Therefore  depart — wnm! 
Leave  the  store!” 

*‘Wonn?”  questioned  Mrs.  Tymck. 
faintly.  This  lady  had  suddeidy  hA  dl 
her  assurance,  the  very  upstandmgiBBg 
in  her  hat  became  spiritless.  SheMt^ 
aghast,  puzzled.  Her  eyes,  like  tho^of 
a person  in  a trance,  wandered  toaflie 
package  of  purple  veiling  lying  oibQ^ 
m the  gutter,  and  she  tried  to  nv. 
“Worm!  Now  look  here,  Fren^ 
dings,  I don’t  know  whether  its  ^as- 
sault and  battery  to  call  a person  mch 
names,  or  whether  it’s  slander,  hot  ^d! 
you  the  law  has  had  people  up  for  sang 
less  than  ‘worm.’” 

“But  I said  ‘worm,’”  repeate^^ 
old  shopkeeper,  firmly — “worms,  jann- 
temptible  and  crawling,  chewers  .^nd 
suckers  of  reputations;  you  and  Mrs. 
Capron,  the  whole  town  (witir  ladwat* 
ably  few  exceptions)  are  a nestof  asi^. 
mean,  crawling,  <x>ntemptib!e  wants. 
. . . Worms,  I repeat,  worms!” 

“Frenzy  Giddings!”  whispered  the 
.shcKked  Mrs.  Tyarck.  She  stcxid  faneii 
in  horror  under  the  last  hissinjb 
sparing  indictment,  then  tumM  and 
fled.  As  she  scuttled,  almost  whimper- 
ing, through  the  door  she  was  followed 
by  the  ceaseless,  unsparing  epithet, 
“Worm!” 

The  shopkeeper’s  prot%ee  found  her 
stiff  and  still  unyielding,  bowed  over  the 
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counter,  her  forehead  reddened  with 
shame,  her  hands  twisted  together  in 
self-loathing. 

“Get  me  some  hot  tea,  my  dear,” 
asped  Miss  Frenzy.  She  still  shook  and 
er  voice  was  as  the  voice  of  a dying 
person.  The  fine  raiment  of  courtesy 
and  punctilious  sp^ch  that  she  had  all 
her  life  worn  had  been  torn  from  her  by 
her  own  fierce  old  hands;  in  her  own 
gentle  eyes  she  was  hopelessly  degraded. 
Yet  she  smiled  triumphantly  at  the  anx- 
ious young  face  of  the  girl  as  she  prof- 
fered the  steaming  tea.  “Young,”  mut- 
tered Miss  Frenzy,  her  eyes  following  the 
movements  of  the  other.  “Young.” 

At  last  she  roused  herself  and  went 
slowly  toward  the  door  of  the  little 
rivate  room,  the  girl  hurrying  to  assist 
er.  She  paused,  took  the  dark  young 
head  between  her  wrinkled  hands  ana 
kissed  it.  “I  called  her  a ‘worm,’  my 
dear,”  said  Miss  Frenzy.  “It  was  a 


regrettable  circumstance,  but  she  ac- 
cused me  of  cruelties — Cruelties?  . . . 
I called  her  a ‘worm.’”  The  old  shop- 
keeper’s eyes  twinkled.  “On  the  whole, 
I am  glad  I did  so.” 

Later,  when  the  roses  came  again  and 
the  two  sat  with  their  sewing  in  the  little 
garden.  Miss  Frenzy  cheerfully  re- 
marked upon  the  entire  absence  of  rose- 
worms.  “Without  conceit,”  she  re- 
marked— “without  conceit,  I should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  the  Lord  has  in- 
dorsed my  activities.”  She  looked  af- 
fectionately at  the  slender  figure  sewing 
near  the  honeysuckle  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  young  cherry-tree  shooting 
up  in  green  assurance. 

“My  mystery!”  announced  Miss 
Frenzy.  “Not  planted  by  human  hands. 
The  seed  doubtless  dropped  by  a bird  in 
flight.  Whether  the  fruit  will  be  sw^ 
or  bitter  is  to  me  a matter  of  pleasing 
conjecture.’’ 


Apple-Trees 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

1PRAY  that  some  day  for  mine  ease 
' I may  be  granted  apple-trees, 
Whereunder  I may  lie  and  hear 

The  golden  croon-song  of  the  May, 
And  see  the  sky  swim,  azure  clear, 
'Twixt  apple-spray  and  apple-spray! — 


That  I may  watch  the  ravishment 
Of  buds  unfolding,  catch  their  scent. 
Their  attar  that  is  such  a boon 
And  banquet  to  the  belted  bees; 
And  I pray  this — ^that  it  be  soon 
I may  be  granted  apple-trees  I 
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The  Revival  of  Antisepsis 

BY  ROBERT  G.  SKERRETT 


NY  one  whose  wound 
suppurates  has  the 
right  to  demand  of  his 
surgeon  the  reason 
why.”  Such  is  the  text 
upon  placards  posted 
conspicuously  in  every 
ospital  of  the  Maison 
Blanche,  over  whicn  Doctor  Tuffier  pre- 
sides in  Paris. 

To  the  uninformed,  this  message  may 
not  seem  impressive,  but  to  the  medical 
profession  that  pronouncement  is  of  the 
utmost  import.  In  so  many  words,  it 
means  that  infected  wounds  should  no 
longer  dismay  the  physician  or  entail 
continued  and  needless  suffering  upon 
the  patient.  Not  only  that,  but  this 
victory  over  disease,  won  in  the  first 
place  within  the  sound  of  hostile  can- 
non, is  bound  to  prove  a lasting  boon  to 
suffering  humanity  at  large. 

This  achievement  is  primarily  the  con- 
sequence of  the  brilliant  work  of  Dr. 
Alexis  Carrel,  who,  in  the  face  of  profes- 
sional antagonism  of  a marked  character, 
had  the  courage  to  attack  what  the  great 
majority  of  his  confreres  declared  a lost 
battle;  and,  by  persistence,  was  able  to 
prove  that  a septic  wound  can  be  steril- 
ized by  antiseptic  treatment  if  proper 
care  and  skill  be  exercised.  As  one  of 
England’s  foremost  military  surgeons. 
Sir  Anthony  A.  Bowlby,  has  said,  “The 
lesson  he  has  taUght  was  very  neces- 
saty.” 

Infected  wounds  are  an  old  story,  and, 
as  well-nigh  every  one  now  knows,  are 
the  consequence  of  microbial  activities. 
Man  has  waged  many  struggles  with 
germs  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  the 
tactics  employed  have  varied  from  time 
to  time.  The  strategists  of  the  medical 
profession  have  by  no  means  been  in 
agreement  always  as  to  the  best  plan  of 
campaign;  but  after  some  decades  of 
professional  wrangling  they  had  com- 
monly arrived  at  an  understanding 
which  made  it  possible,  less  than  three 
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years  ago,  for  the  leaders  of  their  general 
staff,  so  to  speak,  to  make  this  positive 
pronouncement:  “The  treatment  of  sup- 
purating wounds  by  means  of  antiseptics 
IS  illusory,  and  belief  in  its  efficacy  is 
founded  upon  false  reasoning.” 

Half  a century  ago  Joseph  Jackson 
Lister,  later  Lord  Lister,  began  the 
preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  antisepsis. 
At  that  time  conditions  in  the  average 
civil  hospital  were  little  short  of  awful. 
Because  of  ignorance  of  the  genesis  of 
infection,  lockjaw,  blood  poisoning,  eiy- 
sipelas,  and  gangrene  flourished  m the 
path  of  the  surgeon’s  benign  efforts. 
Compound  fractures  then,  if  they  did 
not  entail  death,  nearly  always  neces- 
sitated the  amputation  of  the  affected 
limb,  owing  mainly  to  the  complication 
of  septic  developments. 

But  Pasteur,  in  his  laboratory,  dis- 
covered the  manner  in  which  micro- 
organisms were  carried  broadcast  upon 
particles  of  dust  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere; and  he  proved  that  these  germs 
were'  responsible  for  the  decomposition 
of  vital  tissues  exposed  to  them.  Pas- 
teur’s experiments  appeared  to  Lister  in 
the  light  of  a veritable  revelation.  His 
logical  mind  questioned.  Why,  since  the 
cause  of  decomposition  is  now  known, 
should  we  not  oe  able  to  prevent  the 
suppuration  of  wounds  and  banish,  at 
the  same  time,  those  hospital  diseases 
that  are  due  to  microbes  transported  by 
the  air? 

Judged  by  past  conditions.  Lister 
achieved  wonders  in  his  day;  with  a 
paste  of  lime  saturated  with  carbolic 
acid  he  both  sterilized  wounds  and  ef- 
fectually kept  out  baneful  microbes. 
True,  his  protective  agents  cauterized 
the  injury  and  actually  destroyed  sound 
tissues;  but  the  hurt  closed  in  time  with- 
out infection,  and  the  pain  and  resultant 
scar  were  deemed  by  him  trifling  com- 
pared with  the  greater  sacrifices  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  exacted. 
Lister  was  able  to  banish  suppuration 
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and  to  effect  cures  in  cases  of  compound 
fracture.  Gauged  by  modern  standards, 
that  great  surgeon  worked  somewhat 
crudely,  but  he  nevertheless  fashioned  a 
foundation  stone  for  the  upbuilding  of 
modem  surgical  practice. 

With  a growing  understanding  of  the 
true  functions  of  disinfectants,  sterilizing 
mediums,  and  germicides  generally,  the 
practice  of  antisepsis  in  or  at  the  wound 
was  largely  supplanted  by  what  came  to 
be  known  as  aseptic  treatment,  or  asep- 
sis. This,  in  so  many  words,  is  a pre- 
ventive measure,  and  amounts  to  noth- 
ing more  than  holding  the  potential 
causes  of  infection  farther  away  from  the 
hurt,  thus  leaving  the  curative  work  of 
nature  to  proceed  more  advantageously. 
Plainly,  aseptic  treatment  is  logically  a 
direct  evolution  of  Lister’s  antiseptic 
method;  but  it  is  not  what  he  urged  as 
a remedy  for  conditions  as  they  then 
existed  in  so  many  of  the  hospitals  of  his 
time.  That  is  to  say,  with  a netterment 
in  the  sanitation  and  the  administration 
of  surgical  wards,  asepsis  has  sufficed 
when  everything  was  subject  to  precau- 
tionary control.  These  distinctions 
should  be  held  in  mind  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate what  Debtor  Carrel  has  done  and 
has  made  possible. 

As  a patriotic  F renchman,  he  hastened 
abroad  soon  after  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities. Shortly  after  arriving  in  France 
Doctor  Carrel  was  busily  engaged  in 
ambulance  service  just  back  of  the 
western  battle-line.  The  thing  that  im- 
pressed him  most  was  the  rarity  of  the 
uninfected  wound.  The  germ-laden  soil 
of  the  fields  and  trenches  and  the  bac- 
teria wafted  by  the  dust  of  the  highways 
were  fundamentally  responsible.  These 
lurking  microbes  were  borne  into  the 
bodies  of  the  soldiers  on  bits  of  clothing 
and  fragments  of  missiles,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  violence  of  the  impact  and  the 
nature  of  the  injuring  agent,  the  germs 
were  buried  more  or  less  deeply  in  the 
tom  tissues.  In  this  fashion  a bacte- 
rial colony  was  established.  Once  so 
implanted,  the  micro-organisms  soon 
started  to  multiply  by  a process  of  self- 
divisioning  at  maturity.  In  the  course 
of  onlv  half  a day,  starting  with  a single 
microbe,  the  splitting-up  action  led  in 
the  end  to  a septic  array  of  more'than 
fifteen  million  bacilli! 
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His  problem,  as  Doctor  Carrel  saw  it, 
was  very  much  akin  to  that  which  had 
confronted  Lister  half  a hundred  years 
before.  It  was  not  a case  of  preventing 
infection  by  aseptic  precautions,  but  of 
eradicating  virulent  micro-organisms  al- 
ready lodged  in  the  tom  and  exposed 
body  substance.  His  task  was  twofold: 
first,  to  discover  a germicidal  liquid  of 
sufficient  potency  and  yet  non-toxic  and 
so  mild  tnat  it  would  not  irritate  the 
healthy  parts  of  the  raw  surfaces;  and, 
second,  to  apply  the  antiseptic  in  a way 
that  would  make  sure  of  its  reaching 
every  section  of  the  infected  area.  The 
battling  soldiers  on  the  firing-lines  were 
using  ancient  weapons  brought  up  to 
date,  and  Doctor  Carrel,  in  his  open- 
mindedness  and  desire  to  achieve  benefi- 
cent results,  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  borrow  freely  from  Lister’s 
teachings  and  modernize  his  method  so 
that  it  would  meet  in  every  respect 
present  requirements.  This  was  a stroke 
of  TOnius. 

Working  with  him  abroad  were  Dr. 

H.  D.  Dakin,  of  New  York  ci^,  and 
Dr.  Maurice  Daufresne,  of  Paris;  and 
after  trying  out  more  than  two  hundred 
antiseptics — trying  them  out  under  con- 
ditions that  left  no  room  for  doubt — ^it 
was  determined  that  hypochlorite  of 
soda  was  the  sterilizing  liquid  that  would 
best  fulfil  the  exacting  requirements 
which  Doctor  Carrel  imposed.  ^ Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  antiseptic  is  funda- 
mentally nothing  other  than  the  com- 
mon chloride  of  lime  known  to  most  of 
us  as  a household  disinfectant  of  long 
standing;  but  before  the  solution  was 
acknowledged  fit  for  the  service  expected 
of  it.  Doctor  Dakin  had  to  free  it  of  a 
certain  irritating  alkali  and  to  devise, 
with  the  aid  of  Doctor  Daufresne,  a 
technique  for  its  preparation  that  would 
insure  purity  and  an  extremely  nice  de- 
gree of  strength  in  application. 

A peculiarly  valuable  characteristic  of 
the  hypochlorite  solution,  apart  from  its 
inarked  antiseptic  powers  when  much 
diluted,  is  its  remarkable  property  of 
(quickly  separating  and  dissolving  dead 
tissues  present  in  an  injury,  and  facili- 
tating their  removal  by  drainage  without 
harming,  even  after  continuous  applica- 
tion covering  many  days,  perhaps,  the 
tender  living  body  substance  exposed  to 
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it.  There  is  something  well-nigh  nnagical 
in  the  way  Dakin’s  solution  does  its  dis- 
criminatory work.  This  has  been  strik- 
ingly emphasized  in  certain  experiments 
made  upon  the  extremely  ^delicate  ab- 
dominal wall  of  the  tadpole.  If  the 
creature  were  alive  and  the  normal  cir- 
culation active,  the  hypochlorite  would 
not  erode  the  tissues,  and  latent  vitality, 
lasting  for  some  time  after  the  death  of 
the  tadpole,  also  sufficed  to  check  the 
solvent  action  of  the  antiseptic.  It  was 
only  after  the  organism  had  surrendered 
its  residual  bond  with  life  that  the  solu- 
tion was  able  to  dissolve  the  abdominal 
substance. 

One  of  the  things  most  feared  in  sup- 
purating wounds  is  erosion  that  may  lead 
to  secondary  hemorrhage.  This  is  a 
peril  that  is  present  in  the  case  of  any 
seriously  infected  injury,  whatever  be 
the  cause.  An  impressive  example  of 
how  the  Carrel-Dakin  treatment  has 
lessened  this  hazard  was  reported  re- 
cently by  a British  surgeon.  In  one  of 
his  cases  he  had  occasion  to  ligature  a 
large  blood-vessel  in  an  open  wound. 
The  free  end  of  the  artery,  from  which 
the  circulation  was  cut  off  by  the  liga- 
ture, began  to  show  signs  of  disappearing 
under  the  action  of  the  hypochlorite 
solution,  and  secondary  hemorrhage  was 
apprehended.  However,  nothing  of  the 
sort  happened;  just  before  the  point  of 
ligature  was  reached,  and  the  zone  where 
circulation  was  maintained  was  neared, 
the  erosion  stopped! 

Hypochlorite  of  soda  has,  in  itself,  no 
curative  properties,  but  by  killing  the 
bacilli  present  in  a hurt  it  leaves  Nature 
to  carry  on  her  work  of  repair  untram- 
meled. When  a wound  is  satisfactorily 
sterilized,  then,  from  the  surgical  view- 

fioint,  the  worst  is  over.  The  raw  sur- 
aces,  with  their  ruddy,  healthy  granu- 
lations, can  be  brought  together  in  a 
variety  of  ways  and  closure  of  the  injury 
effected.  Doctor  Carrel  has  demon- 
strated that  the  freest  use  of  the  scalpel 
in  opening  up  a wound  is  desirable,  for 
in  this  way  every  foreign  body,  so  often 
the  focus  of  infection,  can  be  removed 
and  all  parts  and  byways  of  the  injury 
can  be  made  accessible  to  the  sterilizing 
fluid.  Hurts  so  treated  heal  without 
complications,  or,  as  they  say  in  medical 
parlance,  by  first  intention. 
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The  climax  of  the  labors  abroad  of 
Doctor  Carrel  and  his  able  co-workers, 
Drs.  G.  Dehelly,  M.  Guillot,  and  H. 
Woimant,  is  typified  in  the  present  pro- 
cedure followed  at  the  War  Demonstra- 
tion Hospital,  established  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Research,  in 
New  York  city.  This  hospital  was  made 
ready  for  service  early  last  fall,  and  was 
intended  primarily  to  teach  our  own 
military  surgeons  how  to  give  our  fight- 
ing men  the  benefit  of  a revolutionary 
advance  in  the  treatment  of  battle 
wounds.  As_  it  happened,  the  executive 
staff  found  ft  necessary  to  draw  upon 
various  domestic  sources  for  patients, 
and  without  exception  these  were  chosen 
because  of  the  obstinate  character  of 
their  afflictions  and  the  failure  of  other 
accepted  surgical  practices  to  effect 
cures.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  war- 
wounded  were  not  available  and  that 
civil  sufferers,  instead,  were  used  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstration,  has  brought 
to  light  the  amazing  potentialities  of  the 
Carrel  - Dakin  treatment  in  every  - day 
life. 

The  hospital  is  modeled  along  the 
most  approved  lines  for  military  service, 
and  represents  a unit  type  of  structure 
susceptible  of  ready  expansion  agreeably 
to  the  growing  demands  of  the  base. 
The  patients  there,  as  a rule,  see  the 
paths  to  complete  recovery  opening  be- 
fore them,  grave  though  their  cases  may 
have  been  considered  previously;  and 
week  by  week  members  of  their  colony 
leave  restored  and  sound  who  a short 
time  before  faced  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinual pain  and  crippled  limbs.  Cruel 
bums  that  would  not  yield  to  ordinary 
treatment,  raw  wounds  upon  which  new 
cuticle  would  not  form,  gangrenous  sores 
that  threatened  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  a 
and  deep-seated  and  persistent  inflam- 
mation of  bones,  have  all  surrendered  to 
surgical  cunning  aided  by  the  hypo- 
chlorite solution.  The  germicidal  liquid 
has  achieved  what  possibly  the  knife 
could  not  have  done  as  thoroughly  and 
well;  it  has  battled  with  insidious 
microbes  and  won,  and  ‘ the  cleansed 
body-substance  has  reacted  and  lent  it- 
self vigorously  to  the  work  of  repair. 

Hung  above  each  cot  is  a glass  reser- 
voir containing  hypochlorite  x>f  soda, 
and  the  antiseptic  liquid  is  led  to  the 
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wound  or  wounds  by  rubber  tubing.  At 
predetermined  intervals^  ranging  from 
an  hour  to  two  hours,  according  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  infection,  tne  anti* 
septic  liquid  flushes  afresh  the  cavity  of 
the  injury.  The  tubing  at  its  lower  end 
is  provided  with  perforated  branches,  if 
the  hurt  have  many  recesses,  and  in  this 
way  the  germicide  reaches  and  spreads 
over  all  of  the  exposed  surfaces.  The 
periodic  renewal  of  the  antiseptic  is 
eflfected  bv  releasing  a compressor  on  the 
supply-tube,  and  it  is  practicable  for  a 
single  attendant  to  take  care  of  a large 
number  of  patients. 

Bepuse  of  the  variableness  of  the 
chlorine  content  of  the  raw  materials  of 
commerce  used  by  Dakin  and  Daufresne 
in  France,  and  other  objectionable  char- 
acteristics, the  preparation  of  the  hypo- 
chlorite solution  took  much  time.  To- 
day the  antiseptic  is  far  easier  to  make 
here  because  of  native  technical  facili- 
ties. Liquid  chlorine  is  passed  into  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  labor- 
atory apparatus  make  it  possible  to 
control  to  an  exact  degree  the  propor- 
tion of  this  ingredient. 

While  Dakin’s  solution,  so-called, 
does  not  irritate  the  raw  surfaces,  which 
it  sterilizes,  still  it  affects  the  sound 
cuticle  surrounding  a wound,  and  the 
skin  must,  therefore,  be  protected.  Vase- 
line answers  admirably  for  this  purpose 
and  is  extensively  employed,  but  a paste 
made  of  thiosulphate  of  soda  has  also 
given  very  satisfactory  results.  Thio- 
sulphate of  soda  is  commonly  used  as  a 

fixative  ” in  photography,  and  has  the 
power  to  neutralize  the  irritant  action 
of  the  antiseptic’s  chlorine  content.  It 
is  this  chemical,  so  helpful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  infected  wounds,  that  likewise 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  finished 
gas-mask.  The  respirator  is  saturated 
with  this  stuff,  and  this  suflEices  to  rob  the 
enemy’s  asphyxiating  attack  of  its  bane- 
ful potency. 

The  mere  clinical  appearance  of  a 
wound  is,  unfortunately,  a very  uncer- 
tain index  of  its  readiness  for  closure. 
The  eye  of  the  surgeon  alone  will  not 
suffice  to  detect  lurking  microbial  flora. 
Doctor  Carrel  has  shown  that  only  by 
means  of  the  microscope  and  bacterial 
**  smears,”  made  from  specimens  taken 
from  numerous  parts  of  the  open  injury, 
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can  it  be  definitely  determined  when  it 
is  safe  to  halt  the  sterilizing  process  and 
to  suture  or  otherwise  close  a wound 
Mrithout  fear  of  reinfection.  By  this 
typically  modern  method  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  distressing,  if  not  fatal,^  mi^ 
takes.  This  is  an  innovation  which  is 
bound  to  benefit  any  one  upon  whom  a 
surgical  operation  has  been  performed 
and  who  may  have  become  unsuspect- 
edly  the  victim  of  incipient  infection. 

The  average  layman  does  not  know 
that  in  cases  of  suppurating  wounds,  no 
matter  what  their  original  cause,  micro- 
organism's may  be  imprisoned  within  the 
scar-tissues  and  be  held  there  without 
indicating  their  presence  by  septic  ac- 
tivity. However,  in  suturing  a wound  of 
this  sort,  the  closing  stitches  may  be 
the  means  of  freeing  the  microbes  and 
thus  bringing  about  reinfection.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  germs  may  be  encap- 
suled  in  the  scar-tissues  and  kept  impo- 
tent for  years.  Even  so,  they  constitute 
a potential  peril,  for  they  may  be  lib- 
erated by  a subsequent  injury  at  that 
point  or  by  the  promotion  of  a physical 
condition  favoring  their  multiplication. 

It  is  to  prevent  this  dreaded  secondary 
infection  that  Doctor  Carrel  insists  upon 
the  thorough  excision  and  surgical  clean- 
liness of  septic  wounds. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cot  of  each  patient 
at  the  War  Demonstration  Hospital 
there  are  two  charts.  One  is  the  record 
of  the  number  of  microbes  found  in  the 
wound  from  day  to  day  by  the  micro- 
scope; the  other  is  a comparative  graph 
which  indicates  by  two  curves  whether 
or  not  the  healing  process  is  favorable. 
The  standard  or  control  curve,  based 
fundamentally  upon  discoveries  made 
by  Doctor  Carrel  about  ten  years  ago, 
is  the  result  of  an  algebraic  formula  de- 
veloped by  Captain  de  Noiiy,  a young 
French  physicist^  at  Compiegne.  This 
curve  shows  how  any  uninfected  wpund, 
of  ascertained  measurement,  would  heal 
from  day  to  day.  If  the  periodic  meas- 
urement of  the  injury  betrays  a con- 
spicuous lag  in  the  rate  of  repair,  then 
tne  attending  physician  knows  that  there 
is  something  wrong,  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him  to  discover  the  cause.  This 
may  be  due  to  a tiny  bit  of  infected  bone, 
hidden  deep  in  the  hurt;  it  may  be  the 
result  of  microbes  multiplying  in  recesses 
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beyond  the  reach  of  the  hypochlorite 
solution;  or  the  germicide  may  not  be 
applied  according  to  the  prescribed  tech- 
nique. Be  the  reason  what  it  may, 
the  charts  constitute  unmikakable 
warnings.  Not  only  that,  but  each 
graph  is,  after  a fashion,  a check  on  the 
other. 

Doctor  Dehelly,  who  has  now  joined 
the  instructional  staff  of  the  War  Dem- 
onstration Hospital,  spent  some  months 
in  Rumania,  arriving  there  just  when 
typhus  fever  was  rampant.  Well-nigh 
all  of  the  patients  that  came  under  his 
observation  were  sadly  debilitated  by 
lack  of  proper  nourishment,  and  because 
of  their  rundown  condition  most  of  them 
developed  abscesses,  which  added  jiist 
that  much  more  to  the  acuteness  of 
their  suffering  and  the  aggravation  of 
their  condition.  In  treating  typhus  it  is 
the  practice  to  give  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  camphor.  Almost  invariably 
the  tiny  wound  of  the  needle  became  in 
a short  while  an  abscess,  simplv  because 
the  prick  brought  to  a focus,  by  secon- 
da^  infection,  the  streptococcus  bac- 
teria present.  This  localized  the  s^tic 
state  of  the  fever-stricken  patient.  Doc- 
tor Dehelly  found  that  these  suppurate 
ing  sores  were  readily  responsive  to  the 
Carrel-Dakin  treatment;  and  by  this 
cleansing  process  convalescence  was 
speeded  up. 

In  cases  of  mastoiditis,  one  of  the 
most  painful  of  inflammatory  diseases 
recovery  is  often  retarded  by  rather 
prolonged  suppuration,  and  the  peril  of 
a serious  relapse  is  thus  encoura^d. 
However,  it  has  lately  been  establi^ed 
that  final  healing  and  a return  to  normal 
can  be  greatly  hastened  by  sterilizing 
the  surgical  wound  with  hypochlorite  of 
soda  applied  agreeably  to  the  Carrel 
method.  Again,  there  is  the  malady  of 
empyema,  as  suppuration  of  the  pleural 
cavity  incasing  the  lungs  is  called.  The 
usual  treatment  consists  in  providing  an 
artificial  drain  for  the  pus,  but  because 
of  the  lingering  nature  of  the  infection 
the  relieving  wound  more  often  than 
otherwise  becomes  a rather  persistent 
fistula.  This  is  very  apt  to  invite  serious 
consequences.  The  Carrel  system  of 
sterilization  works  wonderfully  well  in 
combating  empyema.  It  not  only  ef- 
fectually sterilizes  the  infected  pleura. 
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but  it  makes  it  possible  to  close  the 
point  of  drainage  at  the  desired  moment 
without  fear  of  a distressing  aftermath 
of  any  sort. 

In  many  instances  of  appendicitis  the 
problem  is  complicated  oy  pustulent 
abscesses  which  may  provoke  peritonitis 
or  lead  to  other  septic  and  inflammatory 
conditions.  These  are  ordinarily  very 
hard  to  combat  and  may  enforce  long 
periods  of  pain,  if  nothing  worse.  Adap- 
tations of  the  Carrel-Dakin  method  of 
dealing  with  infected  wounds,  in  con- 
junction with  surgery,  have  wrought  as- 
tonishing cures  in  cases  of  this  character. 
The  measure  of  suffering  that  can  thus 
be  prevented  is  inestimable. 

The  ever-menacing  bacilli  strepto- 
cocci, which  add  to  the  gravity  of  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria,  are  certainly  con- 
tributive  to  the  seriousness  of  puerperal 
sepsis,  ail  too  common  in  maternity 
cases.  Infection,^  once  established,  is 
ordinarily  an  insidious  foe  which  the 

fihysician  finds  difficult  to  fight  success- 
iilly.  The  odds,  however,  are  now  in 
his  favor,  thanks  to  the  means  of  attack 
put  in  his  hands  by  Carrel  and  those 
who  have  worked  valiantly  with  him. 
Thus  are  tempered  the  hazards  of  the 
women  that  go  down  into  the  very  Val- 
ley of  the  Shadow  of  Death  that  the 
race  may  live  on.  Such  is  one  of  the 
paradoxical  reflexes  of  the  battle-fields 
where  millions  of  men  have  died. 

Years  ago  Pasteur  classed  micro- 
organisms in  two  general  divisions:  those 
living  in  the  presence  of  air  he  called 
“aerobic,”  and  those  living  remote  from 
such  contact  he  named  “anaerobic.” 
The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  is  of  the 
aerobic  variety  and  flourishes  best  when 
exposed  to  an  abundant  supply  of  oxy- 
gen. What  is  technically  termed  sur;^ 
cal  tuberculosis  is  that  permitting  the 
curative  use  of  the  knife,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  of  the  joints,  bones,  glands, 
etc.  In  surgical  tuberculosis  the  parts 
of  the  body  affected  are  generally  ex- 
cluded from  the  air;  oxygen  reaches 
them  only  through  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  By  keeping  a tubercular  kn^ 
for  example,  in  a plaster  cast  and  quiet 
for  months,  a cure  may  be  accomplished 
without  recourse  to  the  scalpel,  if  the 
general  physical  state  be  improved  the 
while. 
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But  this  measure  of  inaction  is  not 
always  practicable,  and  the  tubercular 
affection  may  work  out  to  the  surface 
and  become  a suppurating  sore.  This 
last  stage  is  commonly  complicated  by 
secondary  infection — i.  e.,  by  the  im- 
planting of  other  septic  microbes.  In 
a large  majority  of  tubercular  joints, 
etc.,  the  malady  reaches  the  distressing 
climax  just  described,  and  it  is  nearly 
hopeless  to  deal  with  the  tubercular  con- 
dition, per  se,  so  long  as  the  open  wound 
is  otherwise  infected.  Doctors  who  have 
specialized  in  this  held  of  surgery  have 
frankly  admitted  that,  no  matter  how 
painstaking  their  efforts,  it  was  only 
rarely  they  succeeded  in  completely 
closing  the  wound  after  treatment.  The 
practice  of  some  of  them,  in  order  to 
prevent  reinfection  through  stitching, 
has  been  to  use  grafts  of  healthy  tissue 
laid  in  the  excised  areas  and  bound 
down  or  held  in  place  by  bandages  or 
adhesive  plaster  until  union  was  ef- 
fected. 

However,  while  union  has  been 
brought  .about  in  this  way  to  a degree, 
nearly  perfect  in  numerous  instances, 
secondary  infection  has  balked  ultimate 
sucqpss.  Sooner  or  later  abscesses  ap- 
peared, and  all  because  the  surgeon,  by 
nis  unaided  eye,  could  not  make  sure 
that  he  had  removed  every  trace  of  the 
troublesome  microbial  colony.  At  the 
War  Demonstration  Hospital,  cases  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  hip  and  the  knee 
have  responded  to  the  treatment  prac- 
tised there  after  other  efforts  to  deal 
with  them  have  failed.  The  abscesses  or 
sores  are  opened  so  that  the  sterilizing 
hypochlorite  of  soda  can  do  its  cleansing 
work  and  search  out  the  intrenched 
microbes.  In  this  manner  the  secondary 
infection  is  dealt  a death  blow  and  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  wound  thereafter  is 
reduced  to  a condition  which  allows  the 
surgeon  to  treat  unhampered  the  tuber- 
cular area.  Again,  the^  microscope  and 
the  bacterial  smears  guide  him  in  deter- 
mining the  sterility  of  the  wound.  With 
this  established,  it  is  practicable  to  pro- 
ceed to  close  the  opening  entirely. 

Doctor  Dehelly,  who  has  charce  of 
cases  of  this  nature,  is  very  hopeful  of 
the  ultimate  benefits  of  this  new  treat- 
ment and  its  probable  widespread  ap- 
plication. Just  the  same,  he  recognizes 
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that  surgical  tuberculosis  Indicates  a 
general  tubercular  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  that  the  affected  part  is 
merely  a focus  of  the  disease.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  not  logical  to  expect  syste- 
matic relief  or  cure  by  the  amelioration 
of  a purely  local  manifestation  of  the 
bodily  prevalence  of  the  malady.  How- 
ever, this  application  of  Carrel’s  revival 
of  antisepsis  is  a long  stride  forward, 
because  it  obviates  piecemeal  surgery 
which,  sooner  or  later,  involves  amputa- 
tion of  the  whole  or  better  part  of  the 
affected  limb.  Not  only  that,  but  by 
reducing  the  septic  and  debilitating  re- 
sults of  suppuration,  it  makes  it  possible 
to  bring  into  play  curative  ^encies 
which  may  finally  restore  the  sufferer  to 
health  and  strength. 

These  benefits  should  not  appear 
speculative,  because  we  know  now  what 
tne  Carrel  method  has  achieved  in  deal- 
ing with  injuries  of  extreme  gravity 
among  the  battle-stricken  in  Europe. 

It  has  made  cures  possible  despite  the 
fact  that  the  virulence  of  infection  dur- 
ing the  present  conflict  has  surpassed 
anything  recorded  of  previous  wars. 
Why,  then,  should  we  be  skeptical  of 
the  results  when  applied  to  the  problems 
of  the  civil  and  industrial  surceon?  It 
has  been  reported  by  Doctor  Tuffier,  as 
a result  of  wide  experience  with  war 
wounded,  that  something  like  70  per 
cent,  of  the  operations  demanded  were 
required  because  of  the  inroads  of  infec- 
tion and  not  because  of  the  anatomical 
damage  done  by  battle  agencies!  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  conflict,  when  the 
antiseptic  method  as  devised  by  Carrel 
was  not  employed,  fractures  ot  the  hip 
were  closed  successfully  in  only  14  per 
cent,  of  the  cases — the  other  86  per  cent, 
remained  suppurating.  To-day,  so  it 
seems,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  this  man 
who  has  contributed  in  many  ways  to 
the  wonders  of  modern  surgery,  94  per 
cent,  of  the  hip  fractures  heal  perfectly, 
and  only  a modest  6 per  cent,  are  obsti- 
nate and  continue  open! 

The  layman  is  prone  to  judge  by  re- 
sults only,  quite  forgetting  that  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  up  to  such  a climax 
are  anything  but  unimportant  to  the 
sufferer  lying  abed.  It  is  said  authori- 
tatively that,  “There  is  a profound  dif- 
ference between  the  facial  appearance 
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of  a patient  whose  wounds  are  in  a fair 
way  for  sterilization,  even  if  he  still  has 
some  fever,  and  the  ‘look’  of  a man 
whose  wounds,  treated  aseptically,  are 
still  suppurating.”  The  latter  does  not 
sleep;  his  appetite  is  gone;  he  is  apt  to 
be  agitated  and  depressed;  and  his  state 
is  aggravated  by  pain.  Sterilization 
effects  a transformation:  pain  vanishes; 
the  appetite  is  lively;  and  hopefulness 
is  the  dominant  mood.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  cheerfulness  prevails  in  the 
wards  of  the  War  Demonstration  Hos- 
pital in  New  York  city.  This  is  a happy 
augury  of  what  we  may  find  commonly 
in  the  future  when  antiseptic  surgery 
comes  into  its  own. 

Knowinp;,  as  we  do,  that  micro-organ- 
isms multiply  rapidly,  and  after  half  a 
day  of  neglect  may  seriously  infect  an 
injury,  the  question  may  be  reasonably 
asked,  What  can  be  done  to  deal  with 
these  germs,  particularly  in  wounds  of 
moderate  extent,  in  the  absence  of  an 
apparatus  for  the  application  of  hypo- 
cnforite  of  soda?  Syringes  have  been 
devised  to  take  the  place  temporarily  of 
the  more  elaborate  equipment  already 
described;  and  in  one  of  our  great  in- 
dustrial plants  it  is  the  practice  to  spray 
the  “walking  cases”  with  Dakin’s  solu- 
tion and  supplement  this  by  a bottle  of 
the  antiseptic  which  the  patient  applies 
himself  before  returning  to  the  com- 
pany’s physician  for  the  next  dressing. 
As  a precautionary  measure,  all  injuries, 
involving  breaking  of  the  skin,  are  con- 
sidered infected  wounds  at  the  start.  By 
thus  anticipating  septic  development^ 
a great  deal  of  pain  and  suffering  is 
prevented;  and  it  seems  that  new  in- 
juries when  treated  promptly  with  the 
solution  heal  by  -first  intention,  while 
others,  manifestly  infected  at  the  start, 
clear  up  in  an  astonishing  manner  under 
the  influence  of  the  germicide.  To 
be  more  specific,  instances  are  men- 
tioned, at  the  plant  in  question,  of 
lacerated  fingers  and  of  compound  fract- 
ures of  the  bone,  in  which,  by  the  use  of 
Dakin’s  solution,  the  partly  severed 
members,  held  only  by  the  slightest 
piece  of  integument,  have  been  saved! 

As  an  evolution  of  the  hypochlorite  of 
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^a  we  have  another  Krmicidal  agent 
in  chloramine  paste.  For  fresh  sunace 
wounds  this  sterilizing  medium  is  ad- 
mirable, and  its  bactericidal  potency  is 
of  a high  order.  It  can  be  packed  in 
collapsible  tubes  just  like  vaseline  and 
other  pharmaceutical  preparations,  and 
as  part  of  any  first-aid  kit  is  far  more 
desirable  than  caustic  iodine  which  has 
figured  so  commonly  in  the  soldier’s  out- 
fit in  the  past  three  years.  Chloramine 
paste  is  benign  in  its  action  upon  raw 
and  living  tissues,  and  therefore  differs 
radically  from  iodine,  carbolic  acid,  and 
bichloride  of  mercury.  Accordingly,  it 
lends  itself  to  general  use  and  to  the 
services  of  those  not  familiar  with  the 
limitations  and  the  drawbacks  of  the 
other  germicides  mentioned.  Here  is 
another  helpful  heritage  of  the  present 
conflict. 

Doctor  Carrel  started  out  to  save  the 
lives  of  stricken  soldiers  and  likewise  to 
preserve,  as  far  as  his  skill  permitted,  the 
Dodily  integrity  of  his  patients.  In 
other  words,  his  object  was  twofold — 
vital  and  physical  conservation.  He 
knew  how  important  to  F ranee  was  the 
maintenance  of  her  man  power  fit  for 
the  battle-lines  and,  falling  short  qf  this 
standard,  to  return  the  wounded  back  to 
civil  life  in  a condition  that  would  enable 
them  to  be  self-supporting  in  one  way  or 
another  and  not  public  charges  or  bur- 
dens upon  their  loved  ones. 

What  he  has  done  in  behalf  of  the 
fighting  forces  becomes  equally  applica- 
ble to  industrial  armies — not  to  mention 
the  vast  civil  populace  in  its  multiple 
walks  of  life.  Infection  is  not  discrim- 
inatory; it  is  not  balked  by  social  con- 
ditions; and  those  best  qualified  to  know 
admit  its  omnipresence  and  its  ceaseless 
menace.  Doctor  Carrel  has  shown  what 
science,  the  microscope,  and  common 
sense,  in  collaboration,  may  bring  forth; 
and  of  this  triad  he  personally  lays  a 
great  deal  of  stress  upon  the  last.  By 
reason  of  Carrel’s  amazing  successes  the 
ioneer  work  of  Lister  shines  in  a 
lighter  li^t;  and,  as  the  Psalmist  of 
old  sang,  “The  stone  which  the  builders 
refused  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the 
comer.” 
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ONDER  where  the  boss 
got  the  kid?” 

“Looks  pretty  white- 
livered.” 

“ Don't  look  like 
much  of  a carpenter.” 
“Where’d  he  go?” 

“Up  in  the  loft.  Guess  he’d  had  sup- 
per in  town.” 

“Did  he  have  his  tools?” 

“I  dunno.” 

“Well,  he  can’t  be  much  worse  than 
Louisiana.” 

“Hell!” — Louisiana  rose  from  his  keg 
— “ I never  pretended  to  be  a carpenter.” 
He  spat  disgustedly.  “He  asked  me  if 
I could  saw  straight,  and  I told  him, 
‘ Hanged  if  I know;  I never  tried.’” 

“If  you  hadn’t  ’a’  had  that  bottle, 
though,  you’d  ’a’  got  the  sack,  believe 
me.  We  sure  was  a dry  bunch  that 
morning.” 

“Well,  I think  I’ll  turn  in.  That  is — 
Don’t  none  of  yah  want  a game?” 

“Sure.” 

“I’ll  play  awhile.” 

**So  il  I ** 

“What  ’ll  it  be?  Black-jack?” 

“Suits  me;  I’m  near  broke.” 


him  or  go  to  the  devil.  A sudden  fury 
possessed  him.  “ Damn  him  I”  he  whis- 
pered, his  nails  clawing  the  palms  of  his 
hands.  “He  thought  I’d  starve.  He 
thought  I’d  be  back  begging  for  mercy. 
But  I won’t.  I won’t.  I won’t!  I'll 
make  a man  of  myself,  or — or — 

The  men  were  coming  up.  Most 
seemed  not  to  notice  the  kid.  He 
watched  them  as  intently  as  the  rapidly 
darkening  shadows  of  the  long  summer 
day  Mrmitted.  At  len^h  one  addressed 
as  “Dad”  turned  to  the  boy.  . 

“Well,  kid,  where’d  yah  come  from?” 

“North  Dakota.” 

“North  Dakota?  Whew!  You’re  a 
long  ways  from  home.” 

‘^’es.” 

“Come  out  tah  take  up  land?” 

“I  may — ^when  I’m  old  enough.” 

“Well,  well;  ain’t  you  eighteen?” 

“No — ^not  quite.” 

“Where’d  yah  put  your  bed?” 

“Over  there.” 

“Got  many  blankets?” 

“One.” 

“Only  one?  Best  come  in  with  me, 
then.  I hain’t  got  but  two,  and  it  gets 
mighty  cold  ’long  toward  morning.’’ 


The  kid  felt  sick,  deathly  sick.  There 
were  so  many  things  the  matter.  And 
now  he  was  afraid  — afraid  of  those 
men.  If  he  could  only  sleep!  Then  he’d 
foiget. 

In  the  stable  below,  the  men  were  pass- 
ing coarse  jokes.  And  he  was  a sissy,  a 
contemptible,  milk-and-water-sissy!  He 
knew  it.  He’d  fought  against  it,  but  it 
was  no  use.  He  couldn’t  harden  to  the 
raillery  of  such  as  they,  couldn’t  stomach 
their  dissipations,  couldn’t  brave  their 
horse-play. 

He  finished  spreading  his  blanket  on 
the  bare  haymow  floor  and  moved  over 
to  the  open  window.  He  was  here;  he 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  Perhaps, 
after  all — But  what  hopes  were  there? 
His  father  had  said  he  could  come  with 


Summer  in  northern  Alberta  outdoes 
herself.  Nature  seems  never  to  sleep. 
Almost  before  the  last  rays  of  twilight 
have  disappeared  from  the  west,  the 
brightening  east  betokens  another  day. 
Yet,  even  so,  the  same  sun  awakes  a 
world  entirely  refreshed,  a world  surg- 
ing, teeming,  exulting  with  life.  But 
nature’s  parasites  are  a slothful  lot. 
Already  tne  day  had  lost  its  freshness, 
had  grown  dry^  and  stale,  when  the  hired 
man  sat  up  ynth  a start,  dug  under  his 
coat  for  his  “watch,”  muttered  a 
curse,  and  reached  for  his  shoes. 

The  kid,  sleeping  near,  awoke,  and  for 
a long  time  after  lay  still  and  stiff,  hardly 
daring  to  undertake  the  task  of  relating 
himself  to  his  surroundings.  Surely, 
surely  it  must  be  a dream.  All  this  last 
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month  was  nothing  but  i dream.  He 
might  awake  any  minute  and  laugh  at 
the  impossible  things  that  now  seemed 
actualities.  He  just  couldn’t  be  here; 
it  was  too — too  unthinkable.  But  the 
boy  was  unused  to  such  early  hours;  his 
eyes  closed,  and  he  fell  back  again  into 
his  troubled  dreams. 

In  one  vivid  dream  it  seemed  that 
the  old  bearded  man  was  angry;  he 
was  telling  him  to  go.  It  didn’t  bother 
him,  though;  he’d  never  liked  to  herd 
sheep.  He’d  much  rather  lie  under  a 
tree  and  watch  the  squirrels,  the  birds, 
the  grass,  the  flowers.  But  the  old  man 
was  very  ang^;  he  must  get  away.  He 

?;rew  afraid.  He  must  run,  run,  run,  as 
ast  as  he  could;  so  he  ran,  ran,  ran,  un- 
til he  was  so  tired  he’d  lost  all  sense  of 
direction,  of  distance,  of  speed — ^there 
was  such  a roaring  in  his  ears  and  burn- 
ing under  his  tongue.  Finally  he  felt 
himself  falling.  He  resisted  it  for  a long 
time,  stilj  trying  to  run.  At  last  he  had 
to  give  in.  But — yes — some  one  had 
caught  himl  Some  one  was  holding 
him!  His  head  was  close,  close  against 
a warm,  pulsing  breast.  It  was  she; 
somehow  he  recognized  her;  he  knew 
her.  It  was  all  right,  then;  he  could 
sleep  now.  He  snuggled  his  head  closer 
and  she  began  to  sing.  Every  weary, 
tense  muscle  relaxed  to  bathe  in  the 
lulling  flood  of  that  song.  It  was  the 
song  the  flowers  sang,  the  grasses 
breathed,  the  wind  sigh'ed;  only  until 
now  his  mind,  not  his  ears,  could  appre- 
ciate it. 

“Come  on,  you  North-Dakota-ite! 
What  dah  yah  think  this  is?  Rest-cure 
for  invalids?  Kick  him.  Ole.” 

It  was  a terrible  wrench  to  wake  thus. 
And  even  then  the  boy  could  hardly 
rouse  himself.  He  saw  the  men — most 
of  them  were  waiting  turn  at  theladder, 
though  a few  were  still  clustered,  grin- 
ning, around  him;  but  the  song — ^that 
was  what  confused  him — ^the  song  still 
re-echoed  in  his  ears. 

^ “Guess  you’ll  have  to  hunt  your  baby 
his  bottle,  Dad.  He  don’t  seem  tan 
have  the  strength  tah  Hse,  so  kinda 
fagged,  don’t  yah  know.” 

The  kid  shuddered  and  rose.  **Gee! 
I guess  I — I must  have  been  pretty  tired. 
I—  What  time  is  it?” 


But  no  one,  now  he  had  awakened, 
gave  him  any  more  attention. 

The  boy  hurried  and  was  able  to  climb 
down  the  ladder  just  behind  Dad.  Out- 
side, but  one  man  was  left  at  the  pump. 

“I  guess  we’re  kinda  late,  kid.  ^cter 
wash  after  breakfast,”  Dad  advised. 

But  the  kid  hastened  to  the  piunp. 
He  wanted  to  plunge  his  head  into  the 
cold  water.  Perhaps  then  that  song 
which  was  still  ringing  in  his  ears  would 
st^. 

The  cold  water  fully  awoke  him.  He 
straightened.  He  was  alone  now;  all 
the  others  were  inside.  But  the  singing 
— ^yes,  the  singing  was  reaU  Some  one 
was  actually  singing  I The  realization 
thrilled  him.  He  felt  the  uprush  of  new 
life.  It  was  morning;  it  was  summer; 
and  he  was  young — and  decidedly  hun- 
gry- 

The  kid’s  tools  had  already  given  him 
away.  He  had  got  them  in  Calgary,  on 
lower  eight,  leaving  in  return  a half- 
dozen  scarf-pins  and  a cheap  watch. 
The  square  was  rusty  and  bent.  The 
saw — even  Louisiana  shivered  when  he 
sighted  down  it.  Only  the  hammer  was 
good — for  tacks. 

“Hey,  kid,  we  want  to  top-plate  that 
sill.  Start  there.”  The  foreman  winked 
to  the  others.  " 

The  kid,  his  face  coloring,  walked  to 
the  place  evidently  desimated  and 
looked  hopelessly  around.  What — where 
was  the  sill?  He  looked  at  the  other 
men;  they  were  presumably  all  busy. 
The  man  nearest  him  was  nailing  pieces 
of  “two-by-four”  to  a heavy  plank. 
The  kid  watched  a moment  and  then 
tried  clumsily  to  imitate.  The  men, 
all  the  while,  seemed  to  pay  him  no 
heed.  A number,  though,  coughed  con- 
siderably. After  he  had  pounded  and 
banged  away  for  what  seemed  hours,  try- 
ing to  nail  a “two-by-four”  to  the  plank, 
he  was  suddenly  conscious  that  the  fore- 
man had  come  up  from  behind  and  vras 
watching  him.  It  made  him  even  more 
nervous.  Still,  it  was  some  time  before 
the  foreman  spoke;  he  must  have  been 
enjoying  it. 

“Say,  yah  little  fool,  what  yah  doin’ 
with  that  studdin’?  Can’t  yah  obey 
orders^’ 

“Did — didn’t  you  tell  me  to  do  this.?” 
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“The  devil  1 did,  you  little  blufFerl 
Say,  what  dah  yah  think  we  are?  Dah 
yah  think  yah  can  come  out  here  and 
slip  that  stuff  over  on  us?  What?” 

“Well,  I only  hired  out  to  be  a — a 
rou^  carpenter.” 

“Rough!  My  Lord!  Ain’t  he  modest, 
though?” 

“The  fellow  said  if  I could  follow  a 
line  with  a saw  and  driv6  a nail.  I’d 
do:  so — so  I paid  him  my  two  dollars, 
and— and— ” 

“You  darned  fool!”  The  foreman 
surveyed  him  with  disgust. 

“Well— well.  I’ll  do-db  the  best  I 
can,  if  you’ll  only  tell  me  how.” 

“Tell  you  how!  That’s  good!  He 
doesn’t  know  yet  he’s  fired.  Why,  my 
little  man,  you  were  fired  the  minute  yah 
pulled  that  meat-saw  and  that  tack- 
nammer  out  of  your  blanket.  Get  along 
in  with  yah!  Beat  it  to  the  house.  Ten 
the  boss  if  he  hires  any  more  rough 
carpenters.  I’ll  kill  the  next  and  hang 
the  hide  on  him.” 


“ St^ou’re  fired,  eh  ? What’s  the  mat- 
ter? Didn’t  he  think  you  were  much  of 
a carpenter?” 

“I’m  not  a carpenter,  but  I was  broke 
and  had  to  do  something.  I thoi^ht 
maybe  I could  bluff  it  through.  The 
employment  agent  said  he  thought  I 
could.” 

“So  that’s  it.  Well,  well.  Never 
worked  on  a farm,  did  you?” 

“No.” 

“Do  you  think  you  could?” 

“I’ve  got  to  do  something.” 

“I  need  another  man.  You  can  stay, 
if  you  wish,  and  work  for  me.  I’ll  give 
you” — the  boss  eyed  him  estimatingly; 
he  was  a Yankee  school-teacher  turned 
farmer — “well,  twenty-five  and  board.” 
The  going  wage  was  thirty-five.  “Is 
that  all  right?” 

“Yes,  I guess  so.” 

“All  right,  then.  You  might  begin  on 
the  bam;  it  needs  cleaning  out.” 

The  kid  felt  better  after  his  talk  with 
the  boss.  He  could  understand  the 
boss;  he  wasn’t  such  a stranger.  He  had 
associated  with  his  kind  before.  But  the 
rest  of  the  men — ^he  couldn’t  overcome 
the  consciousness  of  their  strangeness. 

Somehow  or  other  he  managed  to 
clean  out  the  barn;  it  wasn’t  very  dirty. 
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Then  the  boy  was  in  a quandary.  He 
felt  as  though  he  should  seek  out  his 
boss,  yet  he  feared,  if  he  did,  his  over- 
zealousness might  be  laughed  at.  The 
desire  to  make  good  was  stronger;  hav- 
ing Washed  his  hands  and  face — a totally 
unnecessary  procedure — ^he  rapped  on 
the  back  door  of  the  house.  No  answer. 
Some  one  was  moving  about  in  the  lean- 
to  which  served  as  a kitchen;  so  he 
rapped  there.  The_  door  opened  in- 
stantly, and  a large  girl  loomea  up  in  the 
doorway. 

“You  want  something?”  She  spoke 
slowly,  articulating  carefully,  and  with 
a pause  after  earn  word,  like  a for- 
eigner who  wished  to  speak  correctly 
and  sought  the  right  term  \rith  delibera- 
tion. 

“Yes.  Is  Mr.  Samuels  here?” 

“No.  He  has  gone  to  town,”  she  re- 
plied, still  with  the  pauses  and  the 
careful  articulation. 

“Oh.” 

“Was  that  all  which  you  wanted.?” 
came  the  query,  with  the  same  hesitant 
deliberation. 

“Yes.” 

But  the  boy  still  lingered,  staring 
at  the  girl.  He  had  never  seen  her  like 
before.  In_  a way,  she  repelled  him, 
disgusted  him;  she  was  so  big — as  big 
as  the  bi^est  of  the  workmen  about 
him.  Yet  her  size  was  not  unwomanly; 
it  seemed  strangely  to  accentuate  her 
sex.  The  boy  was  curiously  attracted, 
though  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
scious of  a certain  distaste  which  welled 
up  inside  of  him  as  at  something  gross. 

“You  better  go,  then.  I am  busy.” 
And  the  girl  shut  the  door. 

She  began  to  sing,  though,  before  the 
boy  had  even  turned  to  go.^  With  a 
shock  of  astonishment  and  with  some- 
thing of  disappointment,  the  boy  identi- 
fied ner  as  the  singer  of  the  morning. 
It  repelled  him  to  think  that  such  sing- 
ing should  come  from  so  substantial— 
he  had  almost  thought  so  animal — a 
creature.  He  wanted  to  think  of  the 
singer  as  some  hidden  nymph.  He  had 
appropriated  the  singing  as  for  himself 
alone.  He  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
such  a song  lodged  in  such  a singer  and 
sung  in  such  a place  to  such  people. 
But  the  rest — they  surely  were  not  as 
conscious  of  its  beauty  as  he.  And  even 
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he  couldn’t  really  hear  the  singing,  so 
immersed  was  he  in  the  effect  which  it 
produced.  It  was  as  if  the  song  had 
shattered  his  mind  into  fragments,  and 
each  fragment  had  begun  forthwith  to 
dream,  to  imagine  things  entirely  out- 
side its  former  ken. 

The  men  scarcely  noticed*  the  boy 
when  they  returned  for  dinner.  Only 
the  foreman,  who  had  seen  him  cleaning 
out  the  bam,  cried  out,  good-humoredly: 

’’Well,  kid,  goin’  to  ^andon  your  old 
trade?” 

The  kid  did  not  answer. 

The  foreman  saw  the  chance  for  more 
sport.  “Well,  well.  So  Willie  didn’t 
like  the  naughty  carpenters.  Now,  now. 
Isn’t  that  a shame?” 

The  kid  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
“Damn  you!  You  think  just  because 
you’re  big  and  strong  and  know  how  to 
work,  you — ^you — He  couldn’t  fin- 
ish; instead  he  fled  to  the  bam,  trying 
his  best  to  hold  back  the  sobs  that 
rose  despite  all  effort  to  down  them. 
T^ere,  on  the  floor  of  an  old,  empty  oat- 
bin,  he  threw  himself  down,  still  strain- 
ing every  nerve,  every  muscle  to  “be  a 
man.” 

And  there,  two  hours  later,  the  nrl, 
hunting  for  eggs,  found  him,  fast  asl^p 
in  that  hot,  smelly  bin.  He  lay  as  if 
entirely  exhausted;  his  breath  light  and 
quick;  his  face  begrimed  with  dust, 
perspiration,  and  tears.  He  looked  the 
bad  boy  who  had  hid  himself  apart  from 
all  to  cry  over  his  punishment  and  be- 
moan the  cruel  lot  of  one  so  absolutely 
unloved.  As  the  girl  watched,  a queer, 
convulsive  shudder  shook  him;  he 
shrank  together  as  if  cringing  from  a 
blow. 

The  rirl  went  quickly  to  him,  knelt, 
passed  her  lar^e,  round,  muscular  arms 
underneath  his  shoulders,  half  lifted, 
then  pressed  him  to  her  breast,  as  though 
wishing  there  to  shelter  him  from  the 
fear  the  boy’s  attitude  suggested.  Still 
asleep,  his  arms  slipped  easily  around 
her,  until  he  almost  seemed  to  cling 
there.  She  remained  this  way  for  many 
minutes  before  she  began  to  sing — or 
rather  to  croon — ever,  ever  so  faintly; 
so_  faintly  that  one  could  readily  have 
mistaken  it  for  the  wind  cradling  the 
sleepy  leaves.  The  boy  must  have  heard 
and  understood,  for  he  smiled,  just  a 
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wee,  timid  smile,  and  snuggled  doser. 
Her  eyes,  which  all  the  while  had  been 
fixed  intently  on  his  face,  smiled  in  re- 
turn. She  bent  over,  still  crooning,  and 
just  brushed  her  lips  across  his  forehead. 
His  eyelids  quivered,  opened  wide,  and 
he  stared  uncomprehendingly  up  at  the 
face  so  near  his  own.  Then,  witn  a sigh 
of  relief,  he  closed  his  eyes  again  and 
would  have  returned  to  sleep,  but  she, 
suddenly  rising,  with  her  arms  still  about 
him,  set  him  upright  on  his  feet.  Then, 
with  a smile,  she  shook  him  playfully, 
saying,  with  the  odd  breaks  and  pauses 
in  her  utterance  which  he  had  noted 
when  first  she  spoke  to  him: 

“Did  not  you  have  a dinner?  What 
is  the  matter?  Are  you  sick  for 
home?” 

He  couldn’t  answer  just  yet.  This 
was  the  same  girl  he  had  seen  in  the 
doorway,  the  same  girl  he  had  heard 
sing,  but  somehow  she  was  diflPeient; 
her  largeness  no  longer  seemed  gross. 
Like  a child,  he  began  to  like  her  be- 
cause he  knew  she  would  help  him.  And 
he  yearned  for  some  one  to  help  him. 

“Come,  boy.  Come  with  Cera — and 
get  something  to  eat.  What?” 

The  boy  needed. 


There  was  work  aplenty  after  that. 
He  and  the  other  hired  man  were  the 
only  regular  workers  on  the  big  faim. 
At  first,  when  the  day’s  work  was  over, 
the  boy  scarcely  had  the  strength  to 
stumble  up  to  his  blankets  in  the  loft 
But  as  the  days  passed  he  erew  hardened 
— ^in  the  flesh,  at  least.  Then  it  was,  in 
the  two,  three,  or  four  leisure  hours 
before  sleep,  that  his  supersensidve 
spirit  rebelled  against  it  all — his  work, 
his  companions,  his  food.  Especially 
did  he  hate — he  thought  it  hate — ^the 
girl,  because  he  couldn’t  keep — no  mat- 
ter how  hard  he  tried — from  thinking  of 
her. 

The  carpenters  finished  the  new  bams 
and  left.  Perhaps,  had  they  remained 
longer,  he  might  have  accustomed  him- 
selfto  them;  it  would  have  been  better 
than  such  loneliness  given  over  soldy 
to  self-pity. 

To  avoid  the  other  hired  man,  sdim 
work  was  over,  the  boy  formed  the  habit 
of  strolling  away,  usually  over  the  hill  to 
a near-by  haystack.  Here  he  stayed 
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until  the  chill  of  the  evening  drove  him 
back  to  the  barn. 

The  girl,  too,  had  the  habit  of  walking 
in  the  twilight  of  the  day.  But  she 
walked  through  the  fields,  through  the 
wheat,  the  barley,  the  oats,  the  flax. 
There  she  found  rest.  Sometimes,  espe- 
cially after  the  grain  had  reached  its 
height,  she  would  lie  at  full  length,  com- 
pletely relaxed,-  amid  the  grain.  Then 
the  whole  world  was  grain,  the  color  of 
grain,  the  smell  of  grain,  the  music  of 
grain,  a perfect  symphony  of  sound  and 
color. 

And  so  it  was  that  their  ways,  the 
boy’s  and  the  girl’s,  did  not  meet,  until 
one  night  the  girl,  coming  back  from  the 
pasture  where  she  had  been  to  inspect 
two  brand-new  “bossies,”  found  him 
snuggled  in  a round  heap  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  haystack,  star-gazing 

She  spoke  first.  “You  like  night?” 

“No;  it’s  too  cold.” 

“You  like  to  be  alone?” 

“Oh  nol  That’s  what  I hate  about 
it.” 

“About  what?” 

“ Everything.” 

Unasked,  she  seated  herself  by  him 
and  picked  up  one  of  his  hands.  She 
surveyed  this  critically  for  a time,  then 
advised:  “You  no  farmer.  Better  do 
something  else.” 

“ I’m  sure  I don’t  know  what.” 

“You  have  education?” 

“Yes,  a kind  of  one.” 

“The  lady  where  I used  to  work  she 
say  that  a person,  when  educated,  can 
do  anything.  She  taught  me  to  talk  so 
good.” 

The  boy  offered  no  comment.  He 
had  wondered  so  much  about  her,  who 
she  was,  where  she  came  from — and 
where  had  she  learned  to  sing  like  that? 

“I  am  a ‘Bohunck,’”  the  girl  at 
length  volunteered.  “That  is  what  they 
call  us  round  here.  I was  born  ’way  off 
somewhere.  I do  not  know  where.  I 
came  to  this  land  when  I was  a baby. 
We  lived  at  first  near  a big,  big  town. 
We  could  not  stand  it  there.  We  came 
out  here.  But  the  big  town,  what  time 
we  were  there,  made  most  of  us  so  sick 
we  died.  I went  to  work  for  a wife  of  a 
preacher.  She  taught  me  a lot.” 

“ Did  she  teach  you  to  sing?”_ 

*‘No,  she  would  not  let  me  sing.  She 
vou  cxxxvr— No.  816.— no 
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said  the  way  I sung  was  wicked;  that  1 
should  not  sing  until  I get  my  voice 
shaped  like  other  people.  That  is  why 
I am  working  so  hard.  I want  to  sing 
good,  not  wicked;  and  she  said  it  cost 
a lot  of  money  to  get  your  voice  fixed. 

It  is  such  a long  time  to  wait,  and  I can-  ^ 
not  help  sing  sometimes,  even  if  it  is 
wicked.” 

The  bw  told  her  but  little  of  himself 
at  first.  But  as  the  evenings  passed,  and 
they  both  seemed  always  to  wander  to 
the  same  spot,  he  began  more  and  more 
to  confide  in  her;  her  eves  always 
looked  so  understanding.  He  knew  she 
pitied  him,  and,  somehow  or  other,  he 
wanted  to  be  pitied,  to  be  babied.  He 
was  tired  of  pitying  himself.  So  he  told 
her  of  his  mother,  who  had  died  when  he 
was  fourteen.  He  was  the  only  child 
and  his  mother  had  made  a downright 
sissy  of  him.  So  when  she  died  he  was 
left  alone  in  a world  of  gibes,  sneers,  and 
taunts.  His  father,  whom  both  he  and 
his  mother  had  always  secretly  hated, 
sent  him  off  to  a boarding-school  to  be 
made  a man  of.  It  didn’t  work.  From 
there  he  went  to  college.  College  did 
not  change  him.  And  he  and  his  father 
had  grown  further  apart. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  his  first  year,  the 
father  determined  something  must  be 
done.  So  he  ordered  the  boy  ou/to  a 
ranch  in  western  Montana.  The  boy 
would  not  go.  The  father  compromised 
then,  and  only  asked  that  the  boy  spend 
the  summer  with  him.  That,  too,  was 
unbearable.  In  disgust,  the  man  told 
his  son  to  either  come  to  him  at  once  or 
go  to  the  devil.  And  the  boy — he 
guessed  he  must  have  gone;  he  certainly 
was  in  hell  now.  He  would  have 
enough,  though,  _ he  thought,  when 
Samuels  paid  him  in  the  fall,  to  go  home, 
and  at  least  to  begin  his  studies  afresh. 

He  had  an  idea  that  if  his  father  found 
that  he  really  had  taken  care  of  himself 
for  a whole  summer,  and  had  made  a 
little  money  besides,  the  “old  man” 
would  relent.  If  it  were  not  for  thinking 
that,  he  would  most  certainly  have 
ended  it  all  before  now. 

As  the  evenings  grew  longer  he  and 
Cera  were  together  more.  It  was  as  if, 
during  the  burning,  backaching  toil  of 
the  day,  he  associated  with  the  thoughts 
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of  her  all  that  was  cool,  restful,  and  re- 
freshing. When  he  first  had  grown  to 
care  for  her,  it  was  because,  like  a child, 
he  knew  she  would  mother  him.  But 
now  it  was  more  than  that.  There  was 
that  curious  fascination  he  had  felt 
earlier,  and  which  had  since  lain  dor- 
mant, only  to  blossom  now  into  life — 
eager,  impetuous  life. 

When  “stooking”  commenced,  two 
more  men  had  to  be  hired.  O^e  of 
them,  Lars,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
displayed  a strong  desire  to  “pal 
around’’  with  the  fcy;  he  was  at  his 
side  in  the  fields,  at  the  barn,  in  the 
pasture — ever  anxious  to  lend  a hand  on 
occasion.  The  boy  did  not  exactly 
fancy  this  forced  companionship,  but  he 
raised  no  objections  until  Lars  evidenced 
a disposal  to  continue  his  attentions 
after  work.  The  latter  was  too  thick- 
headed to  see  he  was  not  welcome;  the 
boy  was  wont,  by  stealth,  to  escape  from 
the  companionship  the  devoted  Lars 
sought  to  thrust  upon  him. 

One  evening  Cera  was  so  late  that  the 
boy  had  all  but  ^ven  up  hope  of  seeing 
her,  when  she  arrived.  Without  waiting 
to  be  asked,  she  explained,  her  fists  still 
clenched  and  her  breath  coming  in 
quick  gasps. 

“I  just  beat  that  big  Swede.” 

“Not  Lars?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?  What  on  earth  did  he  do?” 

“He  jumped  on  me  when  I go  round 
barn.  Grabbed  me  tight.  I push  him 
away,  and  we  fight.  I fixed  him,  though. 
I fixed  him.” 

The  boy  sprang  up  wrathfully.  “Just 
ou  wait,  Cera,”  he  cried.  “I’ll  go  fix 
im  again!” 

But  the  girl  laughed  and  caught  him 
to  her.  “You  could  not  fix  nobody. 
Do  riot  you  know  that?” 

“Yes,  I could — I could!” 

“No_.  And  Cera  wants  you  to  stay 
here  with  her.” 

After  this  incident  Lars  ceased  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  the 
boy,  though  he  still  continued  to  pester 
Cera  with  his  devotion — at  a respectful 
distance. 

The  threshers  were  to  leave  Saturday 
noon,  but  along  about  ten  o’clock  a 
rain,  which  had  been  threatening  all 


week,  set  in;  so  the  crew,  with  but  two 
hours’  work  left,  settled  down  to  a period 
of  rest  on  the  enforced  hospitality  of  Mr. 
Samuels,  a period  which  by  all  forecast 
might  lengthen  into  days. 

The  boy  received  his  check 
dollars  that  night.  He  cashed  it  nkh 
the  separator-man  in  order  that 
pay  his  fellow-laborers  a number  of  small 
sums,  borrowed  from  time  to  time 
the  summer.  When  all  were 
still  had  seventy  - four  dcdlars  lm~ 
enough  to  take  him  home,  and  soom  to 
spare.  The  boss  had  promised  to  dint 
him  into  Drumley  in  the  morning.  Tho. 
in  the  afternoon,  he  would  catdi  a &t 
Canadian  Pacific  coast-train  and  in  nra 
days  be  hoqie. 

The  evening  was  tedious.  Alread|y  he 
was  home  again  in  fancy;  broug^it  back 
to  reality,  however,  now  and  again  a 
loud  guffaw  from  the  threshers  m ifac 
stalls  below.  It  was  so  dreadfully  tne- 
some.  Nothing,  absolutely  nodun^  to 
do!  It  was  too  wet  to  go  out;  an4  rf it 
had  not  been,  he  might  not  have  gnt*. 
He  hadn’t  told  Cera  that  he  was  gobf. 
although  he  supposed  she  must  Ino*. 
When  he  thought  of  this  a sense  ai dunx 
and  compunction  came  upon  him.  Bui 
his  joy  at  the  prospect  of  escaping  fitv 
his  surroundings  was  overwhelmn^asd 
di^elled  such  feelings. 

On  a sudden  whim,  he  descended  to 
the  men  below.  They  welcomed  Mni 
noisily,  with  many  side  winks  and  gri- 
maces. He  had  always  been  the  tettof 
thei  r ridicule,  most  of  which,  luck^tVas 
behind  his  back;  and  he  knew  it. 

He  wanted  to  join  in  the  convetsatiDii< 
but  could  think  of  nothing  to  my- 
Finally,  a fellow  suggested  rfiat  they 
have  a game.  'On  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment the  boy  spoke  up: 

“Yes,  a game.  Ler s have  a same.*' 

They  stared  at  him  in  wonder. 

“Wejl,  what  ’ll  it  be?” 

A quiet,  sad-eyed  man  edged  forward. 
“What  dah  yah  want?  'Russian 
bank’?” 

“No.”  He’d  show  these  fdlows  he 
was  some  sport.  “Let’s  have  a game  of 
poker.”  He  had  played  that  at  the 
boarding-school,  he  and  his  mates. 

The  man  grinned.  “Boy,  I think 
you’d  better  content  yourself  with  ‘ Rus- 
sian bank.’” 
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“No,  no.  What’s  the  matter?  'Fraid 
11  rake  in  a little  monejr?” 

“All  right,  then;  poker  it  is.  Henry? 
ick?  Yes,  Jack,  we’ll  use  the  keg.” 
This  was  the  first  time  the  boy  had 
'■er  played  for  money.  It  thrilled  him. 
ow  he  was,  in  fact,  a man!  He  was 
aying  a man’s  game,  and  these  fellows 
ere  treating  him  as  an  equal. 

**It’s  too  bad,  kid;  you  sure  had  a 
in  of  bad  luck.  But  you’re  a game  little 
* sport,  I must  say.  Ain’t  he,  boys? 
!ere,  I don’t  want  tah  lav  yah  clear  on 
le  rocks,  old  man,”  and  the  sad-^ed 
le  pushed  back  the  boy’s  last  nve- 
ollar  bill  that  had  just  gone  to  join  ail 
le  others. 

The  boy  sat  tense.  He’d  lost  his  little 
11,  every  penny  of  it.  But  these  men — 
lese  men  that  were  now  staring  at  him 
ith  almost  admiration  in  their  eyes — 
ley  must  not  know,  must  never  know, 
'hat  it  cost — ^what  it  meant. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  That’s  all 
ight.”  He  sta^ered  to  his  feet,  trying 
5 laugh.  “I — Pll  get  back  at  you  some 
ime.” 

“Sure  yah  will.  Sure  yah  will!” 

It  was  quite  late.  Most  of  the  men 
ad  gone  to  their  blankets.  Presently 
e was  alone.  He  began  to  walk,  first 
lowly,  then  faster  and  faster,  up  and 
lown,  up  and  down.  What  was  he  to 
lo?  What  was  he  to  do?  If  he  went  to 
he  boss  and  told  him,  and  begged — But 
le  couldn’t  do  that.  Now — now  he 
ould  never  go  home.  He’d  have  to  stay 
lere.  He  couldn’t  do  that.  He  just 
ouldn’t  do  that.  He’d  rather  die  first — 
'es,  anything  but  that  which  he  knew 
low  lay  in  store  for  him. 

Several  of  the  threshers  had  brought 
;uns  with  them;  prairie-chickens  were 
dentiful.  The  unwholesome  light  of  the 
lim  lantern  threw  into  flickering  relief 
I yellow  gun-case  leaning  against  one  of 
he  cribs.  The  boy  unstrapped  it,  took 
)Ut  the  gun — a shot-gun — and  fitted  it 
ogether.  But  he  had  no  shells;  the 
nen’s  cartridge-belts  and  vests  were  in 
:he  loft,  and  he  didn’t  want  to  go  there. 
But  he  remembered  having  seen  a box 
>f  shells  in  one  of  the  feed-boxes.  He 
ooked  in  several,  finally  found  what  he 
sought,  and  loaded  both  barrels. 


It  was  so  easy,  now  he  was  actually 
doing  it.  He  half  smiled.  Funny,  peo- 
ple should  hate  this  sort  of  thing  so.  It 
was  better,  so  much  better,  than  living 
as  some  lived.  _ He  walked  out  into  the 
night;  some  instinct  made  him  seek 
solitude  first.  Habit  led  his  steps  to  the 
haystack.  It  had  cleared  off  in  the  last 
half-hour,  but  the  moon  was  still  strug- 
gling to  shine  through  the  companies 
of  tattered  clouds  that  the  wind  drove 
upon  it. 

As  he  walked  around  the  stack,  the 
moon  shook  free  from  its  foes  and  shone 
bright  and  tranquil.  Some  one  moved — 
it  was  Cera  who  stood  facing  him.  She 
must  have  been  there  a lone  time,  for 
her  clothes  were  damp,  and  clung  about 
her  in  a strange  transparency  the  moon- 
light gave  them.  She  was  no  longer 
large  m terms  of  flesh  and  blood;  she 
was  merely  part  of  it  all — the  night,  the 
moon,  the  cool,  wet  earth.  She  had  but 
to  will  it,  and  the  Whole,  of  which  she 
was  so  utterly  a part,  would  absorb  her, 
engulf  her.  Ana  before  her,  primitive 
child  of  the  great  mother.  Nature,  stood 
the  school-bred  weakling,  product  of  the 
institutions  and  conventions  which  the 
hand  and  brain  of  man  has  fashioned. 

“ So  you  want  to  stop  your  life.”  The 
girl  looked  fixedly  at  him.  She  did  not 
ask  a question;  she  stated  a fact. 

“How — how  do  you  know?” 

“ How  do  I know!  Don’t  talk  like  a 
fool.  Talk  what  you  mean,  like  a man.” 

“Cera,  don’t  be  mad.  Let  me  alone! 
I — I’ve  got  to  do  it — got  to,  Cera.  I 
lost  it  all,  Cera,  gambling — ail  my 
money.  Now  — now  I can’t  go  home. 
I’ll  have  to  stay  here.  And  I’d  rather 
die.  And  I’m  going  to  die.  I’ve  got  to, 
Cera.  Can’t  you  see?” 

“You  no  right  to  make  yourself  die.” 

“No  right!  You  don’t  know  what 
you’re  talking  about.  I guess  if  I have 
a right  to  live  I have  a right  to  die,  too, 
haven’t  I?”  . 

“You  have  no  right  to  stop  your  life.” 

“And  why,  I should  like  to  know? 
Did  any  one  ask  me  if  I wanted  to  live? 
No,  I should  say  not.  The  first  thing 
I knew,  I was.  No  one  consulted  me. 
Surely  I ought  to  have  had  something 
to  say;  and  now  I’m  going  to  have  my 
say.  Somebody,  Something  put  me  into 
this  thing  called  life  without  asking; 
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I’m  going  to  kick  it  away  without  asking 
them.” 

The  clouds  had  veil^  the  moon  and 
it  had  grown  dark  again  before  the  ^rl 
answered:  “But  you  kept  on  living 
when  first  you  knew  you  lived.  You 
took  life  from  the  Something  that  gave 
it.  Now  you  want  to  give  it  back?’ 

“Yes.  Now  you  see  my  right.  I’m 
merely  returning  what  they  gave  me.” 

“No,  you  are  to  return  your  gift** 
The  girl’s  voice  had  gained  that  natural 
cadence  with  which  she  sang.  It  was 
now  the  voice  of  the  wind-swept  prairies 
— ^Nature  admonishing  the  prodigal. 
“Is  what  you  now  wish  to  return  the 
same  as  that  which  was  given?” 

“No,  of  course  not.” 

“Is  it  better?” 

“N-o-o.” 

“Is  it  worse?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes,  it  is  worse.  That  which  was 
given  was  good.  It  might  have  grown 
and  become  a great,  great  man.  It 
might  yet.  That  which  was  given  was 
tiny,  but  strong.  In  time  it  would  be 
brave  and  strong  and  good.  Are  you 
brave  ? Are  you  strong  ? Are  you  good  ? 
No,  you  have  taken  that  which  was 
given,  aod  you  have  lived  so  far  away 
from  the  Thing  that  gave  it  that  you 
are  weak.  You  have  wronged  it.  You 
have  dirtied  it.  Have  you  a right  to 
give  it  back  now,  this  way?  Aren’t  you 
afraid,  the  way  you  are,  to  stop  liv- 

The  moon  once  more  shone  full  upon 
the  glorified  face  of  the  girl,  the  inspired 
medium  of  the  Thing,  the  Something, 
the  Somebody,  to  whom  the  boy,  in  his 
despair,  was  about  to  cast  himself  back. 
After  one  look,  he  dropped  to  his  knees; 
then  fell  forward,  sobbing,  prone  in  the 
hay. 

In  a moment  the  girl  was  over  him — 
just  Cera  now,  and  only  eager  to  com- 
fort him.  After  a time  he  told  her  all. 
But  in  the  inidst  of  his  story  the  girl 
interrupted  him: 

“Then  you  really  want  to  leave 
Cera?” 

“Oh,  I just  can’t  stay  here.  If  I could 


only  beg,  borrow,  or  steal — something, 
an^nhing,  to  get  money — why,  I’d — ** 

The  girl’s  rising  stopped  him. 

“Come!”  And  without  waiting  for  him 
to  rise  she  dragged  him  to  his  feet  and, 
one  hand  in  his,  led  him  across  the  hill, 
around  the  barn,  to  the  lean-to.  Here 
she  left  him — ^to  return  in  a moment  with 
an  old^  knitted  mitten,  which  she  thrust 
into  his  hand. 

“What?” 

“Inside!”  she  ordered. 

He  felt  gingerly.  Inside  was  a roll — 
a roll  of  bills!  Lots  of  them! 

“Cera,  you  don’t  mean  you’re  giving 
this  to  me?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  dully.  “There 
is  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollar.  I have 
been  working  here  ’most  two  years.” 
She  did  not  tell  him  again  that  it  was  to 
train  her  voice  she  had  been  saving  it. 

“Cera,  if  I go  home  with  this,  it  will 
be  all  right.  Do  you  hear?  Everything 
will  be  all  right  again.  I can  start 
school,  and — But  I shouldn’t  take  it, 
should  I?*’ 

“I  gave  it  to  you.” 

“Cera,  you’re  so  good,  so  awfully, 
awfully  good.  I don’t  know  what  to 
do.” 

“Better  start  to-night;  you  might 
lose  it  again.”  For  some  reason  she 
seemed  to  wish  him  to  go  forthwith. 

“TTiere  is  a train  at  six,  isn’t  there? 
I believe  I can  walk  it.  It  will  only  take 
three  hours.  But,  Cera — ” 

“Yes?”  She  was  leaving,  but  turned 
slowly  toward  him  again. 

“I— I hate  to  go  like  this.  You—” 
But  she  had  already  left,  and  the  closed 
door  cut  his  stammering  speech  in 
half. 

The  boy  stood  there  silent  for  a while; 
he  wanted  to  call  her  back.  Somehow  it 
hurt,  leaving  like  this.  But  he  was 
actually  leaving  now;  the  thought 
cheered  him. 

Without  stopping  even  to  go  back  to 
the  barn  or  to  return  the  gun  which  he 
had  entirely  forgotten,  he  set  oflF  do^ 
the  road,  just  as  he  was.  Nine  miles  in 
front  of  him  was  Drumley — then,  home. 
He  was  happy. 
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A Writer’s  Recollections 

BY  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

PART  IV 

HEN  the  Oxford  his-  To  the  small  boy  looking  round  the 
torian  of  the  future  room  it  seemed  as  though  twenty  awful 
comes  across  the  name  grown-ups  were  waiting  in  a dead  silence 
and  influence  of  Benja-  to  eat  him  up.  He  rushed  upon  his 
min  Jowett,  the  famous  answer.  “ I — I’m  reading  the  Anaba- 
Master  of  Balliol,  and  sis,”  he  said,  desperately. 

Greek  professor,  in  the  The  false  quantity  sent  a shock 
the  nineteenth  century,  through  the  room.  Nobody  laughed, 
he  will  not  be  without  full  means  of  out  of  sympathy  with  the  boy,  who 
finding  out  what  made  that  slight  figure  already  knew  that  something  dreadful 
(whereof  he  will  be  able  to  study  the  had  happened.  The  boy’s  miserable 
outward  and  visible  presence  in  some  parents,  Londoners,  who  were  among  the 
excellent  portraits,  and  in  many  cari-  twenty,  wished  themselves  under  the 
catures)  so  significant  and  so  representa-  floor.  The  Master  smiled, 
tive.  The  Life  of  the  Master,  by  Evelyn  “Anabasis,  Arthur,”  he  said,  cheer- 
Abbott  and  Lewis  Campbell,  is  to  me  fully.  “You’ll  get  it  right  next  time.” 
one  of  the  most  interesting  biogra-  And  he  went  across  to  the  boy,  evi- 
phies  of  our  generation.  It  is  long — for  dently  feeling  for  him,  and  wishing  to 
those  who  have  no  Oxford  ties,  no  doubt,  put  him  at  ease.  But  after  thirty  years, 
too  long;  and  it  is  cumbered  with  the  the  boy  and  his  parents  still  remember 
echoes  of  old  controversies,  theological  the  incident  with  a shiver.  It  could  not 
and  academic,  which  have  mostly,  have  produced  such  an  eflFect,  except  in 
though  by  no  means  wholly,  passed  into  an  atmosphere  of  tension;  and  that,, 
a dusty  limbo.  But  it  is  one  of  the  rare  alas!  too  often,  was  the  atmosphere 
attempts  that  English  biography  has  which  surrounded  the  Master, 
seen  to  paint  a man  as  he  really  was;  I can  remember,  too,  many  proud  yet 
and  to  paint  him  not  with  the  sub-  anxious  half-hours  in  the  Master’s  study 
malicious  strokes  of  a Purcell,  but  in  — such  a privilege,  yet  such  an  ordeal!— 
love,  although  in  truth.  when,  after  our  migration  to  London, 

Of  the  Master,  I have  many  remem-  we  became,  at  regular  intervals,  the 
brances.  I see,  R>r  instance,  a drawing-  Master’^  week-end  visitors.  “Come  and 
room  full  of  rather  tongue-tied  embar-  talk  to  me  a little  in  my  study,”  the 
rassed  guests,  some  Oxford  residents.  Master  would  say,  pleasantly.  And 
some  Londoners;  and  the  Master  among  there  in  the  room  where  he  worked  for 
them,  as  a stimulating — but  disintegrat-  so  many  years,  as  the  interpreter  of 
ing! — force,  of  whom  every  one  was  Greek  thought  to  the  English  world,  one 
uneasily  conscious.  The  circle  was  wide,  would  take  a chair  beside  the  Are,  with 
the  room  bare,  and  the  Balliol  arm-  the  Master  opposite.  I have  described 
chairs  were  not  placed  for  conversation,  my  fireside  tete-a-tetes,  as  a girl,  with 
On  a high  chair  against  the  wall  sat  a another  head  of  a college — the  Rector 
small  boy  of  ten — ^we  will  call  him  Arthur  of  Lincoln,  Mark  Pattison.  But  the 
— oppressed  by  his  surroundings.  The  Master  was  a far  more  strenuous  corn- 
talk  languished  and  dropped.  From  one  . panion.  With  him  there  were  no  diver- 
side  of  the  lai^e  room  the  Master,  raising  sions,  nPne! — no  relief  from  the  breath- 
his  voice,  addressed  the  small  boy  on  less  adventure  of  tryit»  to  please  him, 
the  other  side.  and  doing  one’s  best.  The  Rector  once, 

“Well,  Arthur,  so  I hear  you’ve  begun  being  a little  invalidish,  allowed  me  to 
Greek.  How  are  you  getting  on  ?”  make  up  the  fire,  and  after  watching  the 
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process  sharply,  said — “Good!  does  it 
drive  you  distracted,  too,  when  people 
put  on  coals  the  wrong  way  An  inter- 
ruption, which  made  for  human  sym- 
pathy! The  dear  Master,  as  far  as  I can 
remember,  had  no  “nerves”;  and 
“nerves”  are  a bond  between  many. 
But  he  occasionally  had  sudden  returns 
upon  himself.  I remember  once  after 
we  had  been  discussing  a religious  book 
which  had  interested  us  ^ both,  he 
abruptly  drew  himself  up,  in  the  full 
tide  of  talk,  and  said  with  a curious  im- 
patience— “But  one  can’t  be  always 
thinking  of  these  things!” — and  changed 
the  subject. 

So  much  for  the  Master,  the  stimulus 
of  whose  mere  presence  was,  according 
to  his  biographers,  “often  painful.”  But 
there  were  at  least  two  other  Masters  in 
the  “Mr.  Jowett”  we  reverenced.  And 
they,  too,  are  fully  shown  in  this  bi- 
ography. The  Master  who  loved  his 
friends  and  thought  no  pains  too  great 
to  take  for  them,  including  the  very  rare 
ains  of  trying  to  mend  their  characters 
y faithfulness  and  plain  speaking, 
whenever  he  thought  they  wanted  it. 
The  Master,  again,  whose  sympathies 
were  always  with  social  reform,  and  with 
the  poor,  whose  hidden  life  was  full  of 
deeds  of  kindness  and  charity,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  difficulties  of  manner,  was 
loved  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
— and  women — in  all  circles  of  life;  by 
politicians  and  great  ladies;  by  diplo- 
mats and  scholars  and  poets;  by  his 
secretary  and  his  servants: — there  are 
many  traits  of  this  g(md  man  and  useful 
citizen  recorded  by  his  biographers. 

And,  finally,  there  was  the  Master  who 
reminded  his  most  intimate  friends  of  a 
sentence  of  his  about  Greek  literature, 
which  occurs  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
“Phsedrus.”  “Under  the'  marble  ex- 
terior of  Greek  literature  was  concealed 
a soul  thrilling  with  spiritual  emotion,” 
says  the  Master.  His  own  was  not 
exactly  a marble  exterior;  but  the 
placid  and  yet  shrewd  cheerfulness  of  his 
delicately  rounded  face,  with  its  small 
mouth  and  chin,  its  great  brow  and 
frame  of  snowy  hair,  gave  but  little  clue 
to  the  sensitive  and  mystical  soul  within. 

But  Balliol  meant  more  to  me  than  the 
Master.  Professor  Thomas  Hill  Green — 
“Green  of  Balliol” — was  no  less  repre- 


sentative in  our  days  of  the  spiritual  and 
liberating  forces  of  the  great  collie;  and 
the  time  which  has  now  elapsed  since 
his  death  has  clearly  shown  that  his 
)hilosophic  work  and  influence  hold  a 
asting  and  conspicuous  place  in  the 
listory  of  ninrteenth-century  thought, 
de  and  his  ^fe  became  our  intimate 
riends,  and  in  the  Grey  of  Robert  Eb- 
mere  I tried  to  reproduce  a few  of  those 
traits — ^traits  of  a great  thinker  and 
teacher,  who  was  also  one  of  the  sim- 
plest, sincerest,  and  most  practical  of 
men — ^which  C^ford  will  never  forget, 
so  long  as  high  culture  and  noble  char- 
acter are  dear  to  her.  His  wife — so  his 
friend  and  biographer,  Lewis  Nettle- 
ship,  tells  us — once  compared  him  to 
Sir  Bors  in  “The  Holy  Grail”: 

A square-set  man  and  honest;  and  his 
An  outdoor  sign  of  all  the  wealth  witran. 
Smiled  with  his  lips — a smile  beneath  a doud. 
But  Heaven  had  meant  it  for  a sunny  one! 

A quotation  in  which  the  mingling  of  a 
cheerful,  practical,  humorous  temper, 
the  temper  of  the  active  citizen  and  pdi- 
tician,  with  the  heavy  tasks  of  philo- 
sophic thought,  is  very  happily  sug- 
gested. As  we  knew  him,  inueed,  and 
before  the  publication  of  the  Pn4e- 
gomena  to  Ethics  and  the  Introduction 
to  the  Clarendon  Press  edition  of  Hume 
had  led  to  his  appointment  as  Whyte 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Mr. 
Green  was  not  only  a leading  Balliol 
tutor,  but  an  energetic  Liberal,  a mem- 
ber both  of  the  (^iford  Town  CouncO 
and  of  various  university  bodies;  a 
helper  in  all  the  |^at  steps  taken  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  at  Ox- 
ford, and  keenly  attracted  by  the  pro- 
ject of  a high  school  for  the  town  boys 
of  Oxford — a man,  in  other  words,  pre- 
occupied, just  as  the  Master  was,  and 
for  ail  his  philosophic  genius,  wi^  the 
need  of  leading  “ a useml  life.” 

Let  me  pause  to  think  how  much  that 
phrase  meant  in  the  mouths  of  the  best 
men  whom  Balliol  produced,  in  the  days 
when  I knew  Oxford.  The  Master, 
• Green,  Toynbee — their  minds  were  full, 
half  a century  ago,  of  the  “condition 
of  the  people’*  question,  of  temperance, 
housing,  wages,  electoral  reform;  and 
within  the  university,  and  by  the  help 
of  the  weapons  of  thought  and  teaching. 
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they  regarded  themselves  as  the  natural 
allies  of  the  Liberal  party  which  was 
striving  for  these  things  through  politics 
and  Parliament.  “Usefulness,”  “social 
reform,”  the  bettering  of  daily  life  for 
the  many — these  ideas  are  stamped  on 
all  their  work  and  on  all  the  biographies 
of  them  that  remain  to  us. 

And  the  significance  of  it  is  onljr  to 
be  realized  when  we  turn  to  the  rival 

Stroup,  to  Christ  Church,  and  the  re- 
igious  party  which  that  name  stood  for. 
Read  the  lives  of  Liddon,  of  Pusey, 
or — ^to  go  further  back — of  the  great 
Newman  himself.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say 
that  “the  condition  of  the  people” 
question  mattered  little  or  nothing, 
either  to  Pusey  or  to  Liddon,  compared 
with  the  date  of  the  Book  o£n£)aniel,  or 
the  retention  of  the  Athanasian  Creed? 
Newman,  at  a time  when  national 
drunkenness  was  an  t>vershadowing  ter- 
ror in  the  minds  of  all  reformers,  con- 
fesses with  a pathetic  frankness  that  he 
had  never  considered  “whether  there 
were  too  many  public-houses  in  England 
or  no”;  and  in  all  his  religious  contro- 
versies of  the  ’thirties  and  the  ’forties 
you  will  look  in  vain  for  any  word  of 
industrial  or  political  reform.  So  also 
in  the  Life  of  that  great  rhetorician  and 
beautiful  personality,  Canon  Liddon, 
you  will  scarcely  find  a single  letter  that 
touches  on  any  question  of  social  better- 
ment. How  to^ safeguard  the  “principle 
of  authority,”  how  to  uphold  tne  tradi- 
tional authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  against  “infidel” 
criticism;  how  to  stifle  among  the 
younger  High-Churchmen  like  Mr.  (now 
Bishop)  Gore,  then  head  of  the  Pusey 
House,  the  first  advances  toward  a rea- 
sonable freedom  of  thought;  how  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Pun- 
ishment against  the  protest  of  the  re- 
ligious consciousness  itself — it  is  on  these 
matters  that  Canon  Liddon’s  corre- 
spondence turns,  it  was  to  them  his  life 
was  devoted. 

How  vainly!  Who  can  doubt  now 
which  type  of  life  and  thought  had  in  it 
:he  seeds  of  growth  and  permanence — 
;he  Balliol  type,  or  the  Christ  Church 
:ype?  Tliere  are  many  High-Church- 
nen,  it  is  true,  at  the  present  day,  and 
Tiany  Ritualist  Churches.  But  they 
ire  alive  to-day,  just  in  so  far  as  they 
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have  learned  the  lesson  of  social  pity, 
and  the  lesson  of  a reasonable  criticism, 
from  the  men  whom  Pusey  and  Liddon 
and  half  the  bishops  condemned  and 
persecuted  in  the  middle  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

To  me,  in  my  twenties,  these  great 
names  were  not  merely  names  or  sym- 
bols, as  they  are  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  present  generation.  Newman  I 
had  seen  in  my  ^ildhood,  walking  about 
the  streets  of  Edgbaston,  and  had 
shrunk  from  him  in  a dumb,  childish 
resentment  as  from  some  one  whom  I 
understood  to  be  the  author  of  our  fam- 
ily misfortunes.  In  those  days,  as  I 
have  already  recalled  in  an  earlier  chap- 
ter, the  daughters  of  a “mixed  marriage” 
were  brought  up  in  the  mother's  faith 
and  the  sons  in  the  father’s.  I,  there- 
fore, as  a school-girl  under  Evangelical 
influence,  was  not  allowed  to  make 
friends  with  any  of  my  father’s  Catholic 
colleagues.  Then,  in  1880,  twenty  years 
later,  Newman  came  to  Oxford,  and  on 
Trinity  Monday  there  wa®  a great 
gathering  at  Trinity  College,  where  the 
Cardinal  in  his  red,  a blammed  and  spir- 
itual presence,  received  the  homage  of  a 
new  generation  who  saw  in  him  a great 
soul  and  a great  master  of  English,  and 
cared  little  or  nothing  for  the^  contro- 
versies in  which  he  had  spent  his  prime. 
As  my  turn  came  to  shake  hands,  I re- 
called my  father  to  him  and  the  Edg- 
baston days.  His  face  lit'up-^almost 
mischievously.  “Are  you  the  little  girl 
I remember  seeing  sometimes — in  the 
distance?”  he  said  to  me,  with  a smile 
and  a look  that  only  he  and  I under- 
stood. 

On  the  Sunday  preceding  that  gather- 
ing I went  to  hear  his  last  sermon  in  the 
city  he  had  loved  so  well,  preached  at 
the  new  Jesuit  church  in  the  suburbs; 
while  little  more  than  a mile  away 
Bidding  Prayer  and  sermon  were  going 
on  as  usual  in  the  university  church 
where  in  his  youth,  week  by  week,  he 
had  so  deeply  stirred  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men.  The  sermon  in  St. 
Aloysius  was  preached  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  was  almost  incoherent  from 
the  physical  weakness  of  the  speaker. 
Yet  who  that  was  present  on  that  Sun- 
day will  ever  forget  the  ^reat  ghost  that 
fronted  them,  the  faltering  accents,  the 
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words  from  which  the  life  blood  had 
departed,  yet  not  the  charm  ? 

Then — rusey!  There  comes  back  to 
me  a bowed  and  uncouth  figure,  whom 
one  used  to  see  both  in  the  cathedral 
procession  on  a Sunday,  and — rarely — 
in  the  university  pulpit.  One  sermon 
on  Darwinism,  preached,  if  I remem- 
ber right,  in  the  early  seventies,  re- 
mains with  me,  as  the  appearance  of 
some  modem  Elijah,  returning  after 
long  silence  and  exile  to  protest  against 
an  unbelieving  world.  Sara  Coleridge 
had  years  before  described  Pusey  in  the 
pulpit  with  a few  vivid  strokes. 

He  has  not  one  of  the  graces  of  oratory 
(she  says].  His  discourse  is  generally  a rhap- 
sody describing  with  infinite  repetition  the 
wickedness  of  sin,  the  worthlessness  of  earth, 
and  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  He  is  as  still 
as  a statue  all  the  time  he  is  uttering  it,  looks 
as  white  as  a sheet,  and  is  as  monotonous  in 
delivery  as  possible. 

Far  different  was  the  effect  ofLiddon, 
in  those  days,  upon  us  younger  folk! 
The  grace  and  charm  of  Liddon’s  per- 
sonal presence  were  as  valuable  to  his 
arty  in  the  seventies  as  that  of  Dean 
tanley  had  been  to  Liberalism  at  an 
earlier  stage.  There  was,  indeed,  much 
in  common  between  the  aspect  and  man- 
ner of  the  two  men,  though  no  likeness, 
in  the  strict  sense,  whatever.  But  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  feature,  the  bright- 
ness of  eye,,the  sensitive  pl^  of  expres- 
sion, were  alike  in  both.  Saint  Simon 
says  of  Fenelon: 

He  was  well  made,  pale,  with  eyes  that 
showered  intelligence  and  fire, — and  with  a 
physiognomy  that  no  one  who  had  seen  it 
once  could  forget.  It  had  both  gravity  and 
polish,  seriousness  and  gaiety;  it  spoke 
equally  of  the  scholar,  the  bishop  and  the 
grand  seigneur,  and  the  final  impression  was 
one  of  intelligence,  subtlety,  grace,  charm; 
above  all,  of  dignity.  One  had  to  tear  oneself 
from  looking  at  him. 

Many  of  those  who  knew  Liddon  best 
could,  I think,  have  adapted  this  lan- 
guage to  him;  and  there  is  much  in  it 
that  fitted  Arthur  Stanley. 

How  many  other  figures  in  that  van- 
ished Oxford  world  I should  like  to 
draw! — ^Mandell,  or  “Max,”  Creigh- 
ton, our  lifelong  friend,  then  just  married 
to  the  wife  who  was  his  best  comrade 


while  he  lived,  and  since  his  death  has 
made  herself  an  independent  force  in 
English  life.  I first  remember  the  future 
Bishop  of  London  when  I was  fifteen, 
and  he  was  reading  history  with  my 
father  on  a Devonshire  reading  party. 
The  tall,  slight  figure  in  blue  serge,  the 
red-gold  hair,  the  spectacles,  the  keen 
features,  and  quiet,  commanding  eye — 

I see  them  first  against  a background  of 
rocks  on  the  Lynton  shore.  Then  again 
a few  years  later,  in  his  beautiful  Merton 
rooms,  with  the  vine-tendrils  curling 
round  the  windows,  the  Morris  paper, 
and  the  blue  willow-pattern  plates  upon 
it,  that  he  was  surely  the  first  to  collect 
in  Oxford.  A luncneon  party  returns 
upon  me — in  Brasenose — ^where  the 
brilliant  Merton  fellow  and  tutor,  al- 
ready a power  in  Oxford,  first  met  his 
future  wife;  afterward,  their  earliest 
married  home  in  Oxford,  so  near  to  ours, 
in  the  new  region  of  the  parks;  then  the 
vicarage  on  the  Northumberland  coast 
where  Creighton  wrestled  with  the 
north-country  folk,  with  their  virtues 
and  their  vices,  drinking  deep  draughts 
thereby  from  the  sources  of  human 
nature;  where  he  read  and  wrote  history, 
preparing  for  his  magnum  opus  the  his- 
tory of  the  Renaissance  popes;  where  he 
entertained  his  friends,  brought  up  his 
children,  and  took  mighty  walks — al- 
ways the  same  restless,  energetic,  prac- 
tical, pondering  spirit,  his  mind  set  upon 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  convinced  that 
in  and  through  the  English  Church  a 
man  might  strive  for  the  Kingdom  as 
faithfully  and  honestly  as  anywhere  else. 
The  intellectual  doubts  and  misgivings 
on  the  subject  of  taking  orders,  so  com- 
mon in  the  Oxford  of  his  day,  Creighton 
had  never  felt.  His  life  had  ripened  to 
a rich  maturity  without — apparently — 
any  of  those  fundamental  connicts  which 
had  scarred  the  lives  of  other  men. 

The  fact  set  him  in  strong  contrast 
with  another  historian  who  was  also  our 
intimate  friend — ^John  Richard  Green. 
When  I first  knew  him,  during  my  en- 
gagement to  my  husband,  and  seven 
years  before  the  “Short  History”  was 
published,  he  had  just  practically — 
though  not  formally — given  up  his  or- 
ders. He  had  been  originally  curate  to 
my  husband’s  father,  who  held  a London 
living,  and  the  bond  between  him  and 
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his  vicar’s  family  was  singularly  close 
and  affectionate.  After  the  death  of  the 
dear  mother  of  the  flock,  a saintly  and 

Snder  spirit,  to  whom  Mr.  Green  was 
uch  attached,  he  remained  the  faithful 
friend  of  all  her  children.  How  much  I 
had  heard  of  him  before  I saw  him ! The 
expectation  of  our  first  meeting  filled 
me  with  trepidation.  Should  I be  ad- 
mitted, too,  into  that  large  and  generous 
heart? — ^would  he  “pass”  the  girl  who 
-had  dared  to  be  his  “boy’s”  fiancee? 
But  after  ten  minutes  all  was  well,  and 
he  was  my  friend  no  less  than  my  hus- 
band’s, to  the  last  hour  of  his  fruitful, 
suflFering  life. 

And  how  much  it  meant,  his  friend- 
ship! It  became  plain  very  soon  after 
our  marriage  that  ours  was  to  be  a lit- 
erary partnership.  My  first  published 
story,  written  when  I was  eighteen,  had 
appeared  in  the  Churchman's  Maeaxine 
in  1870,  and  an  article  on  the  “Poema 
del  Cid,”  the  first-fruits  of  my  Spanish 
browsings  in  the  Bodleian,  appeared  in 
Macmillan  early  in  1872.  My  husband 
was  already  wnting  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view and  other  quarters,  and  had  won 
his  literary  spurs  as  one  of  the  three 
authors  of  that  jeu  esprit  of  no  small 
fame  in  its  day,  the  Oxford  Spectator. 
Our  three  children  arrived  in  1874, 
1876,  and  1879,  and  all  the  time  I was 
reading,  listening,  talking,  and  bejginning 
to  wnte  in  earnest — mostly  for  the 
Saturday  Review.  “J.  R.  G.,”  as  we 
loved  to  call  him,  took  up  my  efforts 
with  the  warmest  encouragement,  tem- 
pered, indeed,  by  constant  fears  that  I 
should  become  a mere  book-worm  and 
Dryasdust,  yielding  day  after  day  to  the 
mere  luxury  of  reading,  and  putting 
nothing  into  shape! 

Against  this  supposed  tendency  in  me 
he  railed  perpetually.  “Any  one  can 
read!”  he  would  say; — ^“anybody  of 
decent  wits  can  accumulate  notes  and 
references — the  difficulty  is  to  write — to 
make  something!”  And  later  on,  when 
I was  deep  in  Spanish  chronicles,  and 
thinking  vaguely  of  a History  of  Spain, 
early  Spain,  at  any  rate,  he  wrote  almost 
impatiently — Begin — and  begin  your 
book.^  Don’t  do  ‘studies’  and  that  sort 
of  thing — one’s  book  teaches  one  every- 
thing as  one  writes  it.”  I was  reminded 
of  that  letter  years  later  when  I came 
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across  in  Amiel’s  jountal  a passage  d- 
most  to  the  same  meet.  “It  is  by  writ- 
ing that  one  learns— it  is  by  pumping 
that  one  draws  water  into  one’s  well.” 

But  in  J.  R.  G.’s  case  the  advice  he  gave 
his  friend  was  carried  out  by  himself 
through  every  hour  of  his  short,  concen- 
trated life.  “He  died  learning,”  as  the 
inscription  on  his  grave  testifies;  but 
he  also  died  making.  In  other  words, 
the  shaping,  creative  instinct  wrestled 
in  him  with  .the  powers  of  death  through 
long  years,  and  never  deserted  him  to 
the  very  end.  Who  that  has  ever  known 
the  passion  of  the  writer  and  the  student 
can  read  without  tears  the  record  of  his 
last  months?  He  was  already  doomed 
when  I first  saw  him  in  1871,  for  signs 
of  tuberculosis  had  been  discovered  in 
1869,  and  all  through  the  ’seventies  and 
till  ne  died,  in  1883,  while  he  was  writing 
the  “Short  History,”  the  expanded 
Library  Edition  in  four  volumes,  and 
the  two  brilliant  monographs  on  “The 
Making  of  England”  and  “The  Con- 
quest of  England,”  the  last  of  which 
was  put  together  from  his  notes,  and 
finished  by  his  devoted  wife  and  secre- 
tary after  his  death,  he  was  fighting  for 
his  life,  in  order  that  he  might  finish  his 
work.  He  was  a dying  man  from  J[anu- 
a^,  1881,  but  he  finished  and  published 
“The  Making  of  England”  in  1882,  and 
began  “The  Qmquest  of  England.”  On 
February  25th,  ten  days  before  his  death, 
his  wife  told  him  that  the  end  was  near. 

He  thought  a little,  and  said  that  he 
had  still  something  to  say  in  his  book 
“which  is  worth  saying.  I will  make  a 
fight  for  it.  I will  do  what  I can,  and  I 
must  have  sleeping  draughts  for  a week. 
After  that  it  will  not  matter  if  they  lose 
their  effect.”  He  worked  on  a little 
longer — but  on  March  7th  all  was  over. 

My  husband  had  gone  out  to  see  him 
in  February,  and  came  home  marveling 
at  the  miracle  of  such  life  in  death.^ 

I have  spoken  of  the  wonderful  stimu- 
lus and  encouragement  he  could  give  to 
the  young  student.  But  he  was  no 
flatterer.  No  one  could  strike  harder  or 
.swifter  than  he,  when  he  chose. 

It  was  to  me — in  his  eager  friendship 
for  “Humphry’s”  young  wife — he  first 
intrusted  the  task  of  that  primer  of 
English  literature  which  afterward  Mr. 
Stopfiord  Brooke  carried  out  with  such 
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astonishing  success.  But  I was  far  too 
young  for  such  a piece  of  work,  and  knew 
far  too  little.  I made  a sketch,  however, 
and  took  it  up  to  him  when  he  was  in 
rooms  in  Beaumont^  Street.  He  was 
entirely  dissatisfied  vnth  it,  and  as  gently 
and  kindly  as  possibly  told  me  it 
wouldn’t  do  and  tnat  I must  give  it  up. 
Then  throwing  it  aside,  he  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  his  room,  sketching 
out  how  such  a general  outline  of  English 
Literature  might  be  written  and  should 
be  written.  I sat  by  enchanted,  all  my 
natural  disappointment  charmed  away. 
The  knowledge,  the  enthusiasm,  the 
shaping  power  of  the  frail  human  being 
moving  there  before  me — ^with  the  slight, 
emaciated  figure,  the  great  brow,  the 
bright  eyes;  all  the  physical  presence, 
instinct,  aflame,  with  the  intellectual 
and  poetic  passion  which  grew  upon  him 
as  he  traced  the  mighty  stream  of  Eng- 
land’s thoyght  and  song: — ^it  was  an 
experience  never  forgotten,  one  of  those 
by  which  mind  teaches  mind,  and  the 
endless  succession  is  carried  on. 

Sometimes  his  criticism  took  a mis- 
chievous turn,  which  would  have  riven 
offense  in  any  one  else  than  he.  There 
is  a story  of  him  in  a group  of  intimate 
friends,  where  it  seemed  to  him  that  a 
pair  of  engaged  persons  were  too  much 
absorbed  in  each  other,  and  not  ready 
enough  to  give  its  due  to  mere  friendship. 
They  sat  rather  apart,  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  rest  of  the  circle  felt  shut  out. 
Whereupon  J.  R.  G.  went  up  to  a dear 
old  lady,  the  mistress  of  the  nouse,  took 
her  hand,  and  sat  holding  it,  silent  and 
demure.  There  was  laughter,  and  prob- 
ably wrath  — for  the  moment.  But  it 
was  not  easy  to  be  angry  with  J.  R.  G. 
for  long. 

There  is  another  memory  from  the 
early  time,  which  comes  back  to  me — of 
J.  R.  G.  in  Notre  Dame.  We  were  on 
our  honeymoon  journey,  and  we  came 
across  him  in  Paris.  We  went  together 
to  Notre  Dame,  and  there,  as  we  all 
jingered  at  the  western  end,  looking  up 
to  the  gleaming  color  of  the  distant 
apse,  the  spirit  came  upon  him.  He 
began  to  describe  what  the  Church  had 
seen;  coming  through  down  the  gen- 
erations, from  vision  re  vision.  He 
spoke  in  a low  voice,  but  without  a pause 
or  break,  standing  in  deep  shadow  close 


to  the  western  door.  One  scarcely  saw 
him,  and  I almost  lost  the  sense  of  his 
individuality.  It  seemed  to  be  the  very 
voice  of  History — ^Life  telling  of  itself. 

^ His  place  in  the  ranks  of  history  is 
high  and  safe.  That  was  abundantly 
shown  _ by  the  testimony  of  the  large 
gathering  of  English  scholars  and  his- 
torians at  the  memorial  meeting  held  in 
his  own  college  some  years  ago.  He 
remains  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  that 
school  (there  is,  of  course,  another  and  a 
strong  one!)  which  holds  that  without 
imagination  and  personality  a man  had 
better  not  write  history  at  all;  since  no 
re-creation  of  the  past  is  really  possible 
without  the  kindling  and  welding  force 
that  a man  draws  from  his  own  spirit. 

But  it  is  as  a friend  that  I desire — 
with  undying  love  and  gratitude — to 
commemorate  him  here.  To  my  hus- 
band, to  all  the  motherless  family  he  had 
taken  to  his  heart,  he  was  affection  and 
constancy  itself.  And  as  for  me,  just 
before  the  last  visit  that  we  paid  him 
at  Mentone  in  1882,  a year  before  he 
died,  he  was  actually  thinking  out 
schemes  for  that  history  of  early  Spain 
which  it  seemed,  both  to  him  and  me,  I 
must  at  last  begin,  and  was  inquiring 
what  help  I could  get  from  libraries  on 
the  Riviera  during  our  stay  with  him. 
Then,  when  we  came,  I remember  our 
talks  in  the  little  Villa  St.  Nicholas — ^his 
sympathy,  his  enthusiasm,  his  unselfish 
help;  while  all  the  time  he  was  wrestling 
wtn  death  for  just  a few  more  months 
in  which  to  finish  his  own  work.  Both 
Lord  Bryce  and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  have 
paid  their  tribute  to  this  wonderful  talk 
of  his  later  years.  “No  such  talk,”  says 
Lord  Bryce,  “has  been  heard  in  our 
generation.”  Of  Madame  de  Stael  it 
was  said  that  she  wrote  her  books  out  of 
the  talk  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
frequented  her  salon.  Her  own  conver- 
sation was  directed  to  evoking  from  the 
brains  of  others  what  she  afterward,  as 
an  artist,  knew  how  to  use  better  than 
they.  Her  talk — small  blame  to  herl — 
was  plundering  and  acquisitive.  But 
J.  R.  G.’s  talk  gave  perpetually — ad- 
mirable listener  though  ne  was.  All  that 
he  had  he  gave;  so  that  our  final  thought 
of  him  is  not  that  of  the  suffering  invalid, 
the  thwarted  workman,  the  life  cut 
short,  but  rather  that  of  one  who  had 
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richly  done  his  part,  and  left  in  his 
friends*  memories  no  mere  pathetic  ap- 
peal, but  much  nnore  a bracing  message 
for  their  own  easier  and  longer  lives. 

Of  the  two  other  historians  with  whom 
my  youth  threw  me  into  contact,  Mr. 
Freeman  and  Bishop  Stubbs,  I have 
some  lively  memories.  Mr.  Freeman 
was  first  known  to  me,  I think,  through 
“Johnny,”  as  he  was  wont  to  call 
J.  R.  G.,  whom  he  adored.  Both  he  and 
J.  R.  G.  were  admirable  letter-writers, 
and  a small  volume  of  their  correspond- 
ence— ^much  of  it  already  published  sepa- 
rately— if  it  could  be  put  together,  like 
that  of  Flaubert  and  George  Sand,  would 
make  excellent  reading  for  a future  gen- 
eration. In  1877  and  1878,  when  I was 
plunged  in  the  history  of  West-Gothic 
kings,  I had  many  letters  from  Mr. 
Freeman,  and  never  were  letters  about 
grave  matters  less  grave.  Take  this  out- 
burst about  a lady  who  had  sent  him 
some  historical  work  to  look  at.  He 
matly  liked  and  admired  the  lady,  but 
her  work  drove  him  wild.  “ I never  saw 
anything  like  it  for  missing  the  point  of 
everything.  . . . Then  she  has  no  no- 
tion of  putting  a sentence  together,  so 
that  she  said  some  things  which  I fancy 
she  did  not  mean  to  say — as  that  ‘the 
beloved  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia'  was 
the  mother  of  M.  Thiers.  When  she 
said  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans’s  horses 
ran  away  ‘leaving  two  infant  sons,’  it 
may  have  been  so:  I have  no  evidence 
either  way.” 

Again:  “I  am  going  to  send  you  the 
Spanish  part  of  my  Historical  Geogra- 
phy. It  will  be  very  bad,  but — ^when  I 
don’t  know  a thing  I believe  I generally 
know  that  I don’t  know  it,  and  so  man- 
age to  wrap  it  up  in  some  vague  phrase 
which,  if  not  right,  may  at  least  not  be 
wrong.  Thus  I have  always  held  that 
the  nursery  account  of  Henry  VIII. — 

And  Henry  the  Eighth  was  as  fat  as  a pig — 

is  to  be  preferred  to  Froude’s  version. 
For,  though  certainly  an  inadequate  ac- 
count of  me  reign,  it  is  true  as  far  as  it 
goes.” 

Once,  certainly,  we  stayed  at  Somer- 
leaze,  and  I retain  the  impression  of  a 
very  busy,  human,  energetic  man  of 
letters,  a good  Churchman,  and  a good 
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citizen,  brimful  of  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
waving  his  red  beard  often  as  a flag  of 
battle  in  many  a hot  skirmish,  especially 
with  J.  R.  G.,  but  always  warm-hearted 
and  generally  placable — except  in  the 
case  of  James  Anthony  Froude.  The 
feud  between  Freeman  and  Froude  was, 
of  course,  a standing  dish  in  the  edu- 
cated world  of  half  a century  ago.  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  Muse  of  History 
has  not  decided  the  quarrel  quite  accord- 
ing to  justice;  that  Clio  has  shown  her- 
seu  something  of  a jade  in  the  matter, 
as  easily  influenced  by  fair  externals  as  a 
certain  Helen  was  long  ago.  How  many 
people  now  read  the  Norman  Conquest — 
except  the  few  scholars  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  same  period Whereas 
Froude’s  History,  with  all  its  sins,  lives, 
and  in  my  belief  will  long  live,  because 
the  man  who  wrote  it  was  a writer,  and 
understood  his  art. 

Of  Bishop  Stubbs,  the  greatest  his- 
torical name  surely  in  the  England  of  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I 
did  not  personally  see  much  while  we 
lived  in  Oxford  and  he  was  Regius  Pro- 
fessor. He  had  no  gifts — it  was  his  chief 
weakness  as  a teacher — for  creating  a 
young  school  around  him,  setting  one 
man  to  work  on  this  job,  and  another  on 
that,  as  has  been  done  with  great  suc- 
cess in  many  instances  abroad.  He  was 
too  reserved,  too  critical,  perhaps  too 
sensitive.  But  he  stood  as  a great  influ- 
ence in  the  background,  felt  if  not  seen. 

A word  of  praise  from  him  meant  every- 
thing; a word  of  condemnation,  in  his 
own  subjects,  settled  the  matter.  I re- 
member well,  after  I had  written  a num- 
ber of  articles  on  early  Spanish  kings 
and  bishops,  for  a historical  dictionary, 
and  they  were  already  in  proof,  how  on 
my  daily  visits  to  the  Bodleian  I began 
to  be  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  very  obscure  books  I had  been  using 
were  “out”  when  I wanted  them,  or  had 
been  abstracted  from  my  table  by  one 
of  the  sub-librarians.  Joannes  Biclaren- 
sis — ^he  was  missing!  Who  in  the  world 
could  want  that  obscure  chronicle  of  an 
obscure  period  but  myself?  I began  to 
envisage  some  hungry  German  Privat- 
dozent,  on  his  holiday,  raiding  my  poor 
little  subject,  and  my  books,  with  a 
view  to  his  doctor’s  thesis.  Then  one 
morning,  as  I went  in,  I came  across 
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Doctor  Stubbs,  with  an  ancient  and 
portly  volume  under  his  arm.  Joannes 
Biclarensis  himself! — I knew  it  at  once. 
The  professor  gave  me  a friendly  nod, 
and  1 saw  a twinkle  in  his  eye  as  we 
passed.  Going  to  my  desk,  I found  an- 
other volume  gone — this  time  the  Acts 
of  the  Councils  of  Toledo.  So  far  as  I 
knew,  not  the  most  ardent  Churchman 
in  Oxford  felt  at  that  time  aiw  absorbing 
interest  in  the  Councils  of  Toledo.  At 
any  rate,  I had  been  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  them  for  months.  Evi- 
dently something  was  happening,  and  I 
sat  down  to  my  work  in  bewilderment. 

Then,  on  my  way  home,  I ran  into 
a fellow-worker  for  the  dictionary — a 
well-known  don  and  history  tutor.  “ Do 
you  know  what’s  happened?”  he  said,  in 
excitement.  "Stubbs  has  been  going 
through  our  work!  The  editor  wanted 
his  imprimatur  before  the  final  printing. 
Can’t  expect  anybody  but  Stubbs  to 
know  all  these  things!  My  books  are 
gone,  too.”  We  walked  up  to  the 
parks  together  in  a common  anxiety, 
like  a couple  of  school-boys  in  for 
Smalls.  Then  in  a few  days  the  tension 
was  over;  my  books  were  on  my  desk 
again;  the  professor  stopped  me  in  the 
Broad  with  a smile  and  the  remark  that 
Joannes  Biclarensis  was  really  (j^uite 
an  interesting  old  fellow,  and  I received 
a very  friendly  letter  from  the  editor  of 
the  dictionary. 

And  perhaps  I may  be  allowed,  after 
these  forty  years,  one  more  recollection, 
though  I am  afraid  a proper  reticence 
would  suppress  it!  A little  later,  “Mr. 
Creighton”  came  to  visit  us,  after  his 
immigration  to  Embleton  and  the  north; 
and  I timidly  gave  him  some  lives  of 
West-Gothic  kings  and  bishops  to  read. 
He  read  them — they  were  very  long,  and 
terribly  minute — and  put  down  the 
proofs,  without  saying  much.  Then  he 
walked  down  to  Oxford  with  my  hus- 
band, and  sent  me  back  a message  by 
him:  “Tell  M.  to  go  on.  There  is 
nobody  but  Stubbs  doing  such  work  in 
Oxford  now.”  The  thrill  of  pride  and 
delight  such  words  gave  me  may  be 
imagined.  But  there  were  already 
causes  at  work  why  I should  not  “ go  on.” 

I shall  have  more  to  say  presently 
about  the  work  on  the  origins  of  modern 
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Spain.  It  was  the  only  thorough  “ disd- 
pfine”  I ever  had;  it  lasted  :^ut  two 
years — ^years  of  incessant  arduous  woik 
— and  it  led  directly  to  the  writing  of 
Robert  Elsmere.  But  before  and  after, 
how  full  life  was  of  other  things!  The 
joys  of  one’s  new  home,  of  the  children 
that  began  to  patter  about  it,  of  every 
bit  of  furniture  and  blue  pot  it  con- 
tained, each  representing  some  happy 
chasse  or  special  earning — of  its  garden 
of  a.quarter  of  an  acre,  where  I used  to 
feel  as  Hawthorne  felt  in  the  garden 
of  the  Concord  Manse — amazement  that 
nature  should  take  the  trouble  to  pro- 
duce things  as  big  as  vegetable  marrows, 
or  as  surprising  as  scarlet  runners  that 
topped  one’s  head,  just  that  we  might 
own  and  eat  them.  Then  the  life  of  the 
university  town,  with  all  those  marked 
antagonisms  I have  described,  those  in- 
tellectual and  religious  movements,  that 
were  like  the  meeting  currents  of  rivets 
in  a lake;  and  the  pleasure  of  new  friend- 
ships, where  everybody  was  equal,  no- 
body was  rich,  and  the  intellectual 
average  was  naturally  high.  In  those 
days,  too,  a small  group  of  women,  of 
whom  I was  one,  were  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  whole  system  of  women’s 
education  in  Oxford.  Mrs.  Creighton 
and  I,  with  Mrs.  Max  Muller,  were  the 
secretaries  and  founders  of  the  first  or- 
ganized series  of  lectures  for  women  in 
the  university  town;  I was  the  first 
secretary  of  Somerville  Hall,  and  it  fell 
to  me,  by  chance,  to  suggest  the  name 
of  the  future  college!  My  friends  and 
I were  all  on  fire  for  women’s  education, 
including  women’s  medical  education, 
and  very  emulous  of  Cambridge,  where 
the  movement  was  already  far  advanced. 

But  hardly  any  of  us  were  at  all  on 
fire  for  woman  suffrage,  wherein  the 
Oxford  educational  movement  differed 
greatly  from  the  Cambridge  movement. 
The  majority,  certainly,  of  the  group  to 
which  I belonged  at  Oxford  were  at  that 
time  persuaded  that  the  development  of 
women’s  power  in  the  state — or  rather, 
in  such  a state  as  England,  with  its  far- 
reaching  and  imperial  obligations,  rest- 
ing ultimately  on  the  sanction  of  war — 
should  be  on  lines  of  its  own.  We  be- 
lieved that  growth  through  local  govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  through  some  special 
machinery  for  bringing  the  wishes  and 
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influence  of  women  of  all  classes  to  bear 
on  Parliament,  other  than  the  Parlia- 
mentary vote,  was  the  real  line  of 
progress.  However,  I shall  return  to 
this  subject  later  on,  in  connection  with 
the  intensified  suffragist  campaign  which 
■began  about  ten  years  ago  (1907-8)  and 
in  which  I took  some  part.  I will  only 
note  here  my  first  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Fawcett.  I see  her  so  clearly  as  a 
fresh,  picturesque  figure — ^in  a green- 
silk  dress  and  a necklace  of  amber  beads, 
when  she  came  down  to  Oxford  in  the 
mid-seventies  to  give  a course  of  lectures 
in  the  series  that  Mrs.  Creighton  and  I 
were  organizing,  and  I remember  well 
the  atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration which  surrounded  her,  as  she 
spoke  to  an  audience  in  which  many  of 
us  were  well  acquainted  with  the  heroic 
story  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  blindness  and  of 
the  part  played  by  his  wife  in  enabling 
him  to  continue  his  economic  and 
Parliamentary  work. 

But  life  then  was  not  all  lectures  I — ^nor 
was  it  all  Oxford.  There  were  vaca- 
tions, and  vacations  generally  meant  for 
us  some  weeks  at  least  of  travel,  even 
when  pence  were  fewest.  The  Christ- 
mas vacation  of  187^  we  were  in  Paris. 
The  weather  was  bitter  and  we  were 
lodged,  for  cheapness’  sake,  in  an  old- 
fashioned  hotel,  where  the  high  canopied 
beds  with  their  mountainous  duvets 
were  very  difficult  to  wake  up  in  on  a 
cold  morning.  But  in  spite  of  snow  and 
sleet  we  filled  our  days  to  the  brim.  We 
took  with  us  some  introductions  from 
Oxford — ^to  Madame  Mohl,  the  Renans, 
the  Gaston  Paris,  the  Boutmys,  the 
Ribots,  and  from  my  uncle  Matthew,  to 
the  Scherers  at  Versailles.  M.  Taine 
was  already  known  to  us,  and  it  was  at 
their  house,  on  one  of  Madame  Taine’s 
Thursdays,  that  I first  heard  French 
conversation  at  its  best.  There  was  a 
young  man  there,  dark-eyed,  dark- 
haired, to  whom  I listened — ^not  always 
able  to  follow  the  rapid  French  in  which 
he  and  two  othir  men  were  discussing 
some  literary  matter  of  the  moment,  but 
conscious,  for  the  first  time,  of  what  the 
conversation  of  intellectual  equals  might 
be,  if  it  were  always  practised,  as  the 
French  are  trained  to  practise  it  from 
their  mother’s  milk,  by  the  influence  of 
a long  tradition.  The  young  man  was 
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M.  Paul  Boprget,  who  had  not  yet  begun 
to  write  novels,  while  his  literary  and 
philosophical  essays  seemed  rather  to 
mark  him  out  as  the  disciple  of  M.  Taine 
than  as  the  Catholic  protagonist  he  was 
soon  to  become.  M.  Bourget  did  not 
speak  English,  and  my  Fren^  conversa- 
tion, which  at  that  time  was  wholly 
learned  from  books,  had  a way  then — 
and,  alack!  has  still — of  breaking  down 
under  me,  just  as  one  reached  the  thing 
one  really  wanted  to  say.  So  that  I 
did  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  listen. 
But  I seem  to  remember  that  those  with 
whom  he  talked  were  M.  Francis 
Charmes,  then  a writer  on  the  staff  of 
the  Debats,  and  afterward  the  editor  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  in  succession 
to  M.  Bpnetiere;  and  M.  Gaston  Paris, 
the  brilliant  head  of  French  philology  at 
the  College  de  France.  What  struck  me 
then,  and  through  all  the  new  experi- 
ences and  new  acquaintanceships  of  our 
Christmas  fortnight,  was  that  strenuous 
and  passionate  intensity  of  the  French 
temper  which  foreign  nations  so  easily 
lose  sight  of,  but  which,  in  truth,  is  as 
much  part  of  the  French  nature  as  their 

f;aiety,  or  as  what  seems  to  us  their 
rivolity.  The  war  of  1870,  the  Com- 
mune, were  but  three  years  behind  them. 
Germany  had  torn  from  them  Alsace- 
Lorraine;  she  had  occupied  Paris;  and 
their  own  Jacobins  had  ruined  and 
burned  what  even  Germany  had  spared. 

In  the  minds  of  the  intellectual  class 
there  lay  deep,  on  the  one  hand,  a de- 
termination to  rebuild  France,  on  the 
other  to^  avenge  her  defeat.  The  black- 
ened ruins  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the 
Cour  des  Comptes  still  disfigured  a city 
which  grimly  kept  them  there  as  a warn- 
ing against  anarchy;  while  the  statue 
of  the  Ville  de  Strasbourg  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  had  worn  for  three  years 
the  funeral  garlands.  At  the  same  time 
reconstruction  was  everywhere  begin- 
ning— especially  in  the  field  of  education. 
The  corrupt,  political  influence  of  the 
Empire,  which  had  used  the  whole  edu- 
cational system  of  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  itself  and  its  simport- 
ers  in  power,  was  at  an  end.  Tne  re- 
organized £cole  Normale,  under  that 
Protestant  saint  M.  Picot,  was  becoming 
a source  of  moral  and  mental  strength 
among  thousands  of  young  men  and 
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women;  and  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  had  just  published  VAntichristf  the 
Politiques,  the  joint  work  of  Taine,  most  brilliant  of  all  the  volumes  of  the 
Renan,  and  M.  Boutmy,  its  first  direc-  *‘Origines”;  and  he  was  not  yet  a mem- 
tor,  was  laying  foundations,  whereof  the  her  of  the  French  Academy, 
results  are  to  be  seen  conspicuously  to-  I turn  to  a few  other  impressions  from 
day,  in  French  character,  French  re-  that  distant  time.  One  night  we  were 
source,  French  patience,  French  science,  in  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  and  Racine’s 
as  this  hideous  war  has  revealed  them.  “Ph^re”  was  to  be  given.  I at  least 
I remember  an  illuminating  talk  with  had  never  been  in  the  Maison  de'Moliere 
M.  Renan  himself  on  this  subject  during  before,  and  in  such  matters  as  acting 
our  visit.  We  had  never  yet  seen  him,  I possessed,  at  twenty-three,  only  a very 
and  we  carried  an  introduction  to  him  raw  and  country-cousinish  judgment, 
from  Max  Muller,  our  neiehbor  and  There  had  been  a certain  amount  of  talk 
friend  in  Oxford.  We  found  him  alone,  in  Oxford  of  a new  and  remarkable 
in  a small  workin^room  crowded  with  French  actress,  but  neither  of  us  had 
books  at  the  College  de  France,  really  any  idea  of  what  was  before  us. 
Madame  Renan  was  away,  and  he  had  Then  the  play  began.  And  before  the 
abandoned  his  large  library  for  some-  first  act  was  over  we  were  sitting  bent 
thing  more  easily  warmed.  My  first  forward,  gazing  at  the  stage  in  an  in- 
sight of  him  was  something  of  a shock—  tense  and  concentrated  excitement,  sudi 
of  the  large  ungainly  figure,  the  genial  as  I can  scarcely  remember  ever  feeling 
face,  with  its  spreading  cheeks  and  hu-  again,  except  perhaps  when  the  same 
morous  eyes,  the  big  head  with  its  actress  played ‘^"Hemani”  in  London  for 
scanty  locks  of  hair.  I think  he  felt  an  the  first  time  in  1884.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
amused  and  kindly  interest  in  the  two  was  then — December,  1874 — in  the  first 
young  folk  from  Oxford  who  had  come  full  tide  of  her  success.  She  was  of  a 
as  pilgrims  to  his  shrine,  and,  realizing  ghostly  and  willowy  slenderness.  Each 
that  our  French  was  not  flue'nt  and  our  of  the  great  speeches  seemed  actually  to 
shyness  great,  he  filled  up  the  time — and  rend  the  delicate  frame.  When  she  fell 
the  gaps — by  a monologue,  lit  up  by  back  after  one  of  them  you  felt  an  actual 
many  touches  of  Renanesque  humor,  on  physical  terror  lest  there  should  not  be 
the  situation  in  France.  enough  life  left  in  the  slight  dying 

First,  as  to  literature:  “No — ^we  have  woman  to  let  her  speak  again.  And  you 
no  genius,  no  poets  or  writers  of  the  craved  for  yet  more  and  more  of  the 
first  rank  just  now — at  least  so  it  seems  voix  £or  which  rang  in  one’s  ears  as 
to  me.  But  we  work — notts  travaUlons  the  frail  yet  exquisite  instrument  of  a 
beaucoup!  Ce  sera  noire  salut."  It  was  mighty  music.  Never  before  had  it  been 
the  same  as  to  politics.  He  had  no  illu-  brought  home  to  me  what  dramatic  art 
sions  and  few  admirations.  “The  Cham-  might  be,  or  the  power  of  the  French 
ber  is  full  of  mediocrities.  We  are  mv-  alexandrine.  ^ And  never  did  I come  so 
erned  by  avocats  and  pharmaciens.  But  near  quarreling  with  “Uncle  Matt”  as 
at  least  ‘ils  neferont  pas  la  guerre!*’*  when,  on  our  return,  after  having  heard 

He  smiled,  but  there  was  that  in  the  my  say  about  the  genius  of  Sarah  Bero- 
smile  and  the  gesture  which  showed  the  hardt,  he  patted  my  hand  indulgently 
smart  within;  from  which  not  even  his  with  the  remark,  “But,  my  dear  child — 
scholar’s  philosophy,  with  its  ideal  of  a you  see — you  never  saw  Rachel!” 
world  of  cosmopolitan  science,  could  As  we  listened  to  Sarah  Bernhardt,  we 
protect  him.  At  that  moment  he  was  were  watching  the  _ outset  of  a great 
inclined  to  despair  of  his  country.  The  career  which  had  still  some  forty  years 
mad  adventure  of  the  Commune  had  to  run.  On  another  evening  we  made 
gone  deep  into  his  soul;  and  there  were  acquaintance  with  a little  old  woman 
still  a good  many  pacifying  years  to  run  -who  had  been  born  in  the  first  year  of 
before  he  could  talk  of  his  fife  as  **cette  the  Terror,  who  had  spent  her  first  youth 
charmante  promenade  diravers  la  realite**  in  the  salon  of  Madame  Recamier, 
— for  which,  with  all  it  had  contained  valued  there,  above  all,  for  her  difficult 
of  bad  and  go<^,  he  yet  thanked  the  success  in  drawing  a smile  from  that  old 
gods.  At  that  time  he  was  fifty-one;  he  and  melancholy  genius,  Chateaubriand; 
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and  had  since  held  a salon  of  her  own, 
which  deserves  a ^edal  place  in  the 
history  of  salons.  For  it  was  held,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  tradition,  and  in 
Paris,  by  an  Englishwoman.  It  was,  I 
think,  Max  Muller  who  gave  us  an 
introduction  to  Madame  Mohl.  She 
sent  us  an  invitation  to  one  of  her  Friday 
evenings,  and  we  duly  mounted  to  the 
top  of  the  old  house  in  the  Rue  du  Bac 
which  she  made  famous  for  so  long.  As 
we  entered  the  room  I saw  a small, 
disheveled  figure,  gray-headed,  crouch- 
ing beside  a grate  with  a kettle  in  her 
hand.  It  was  Madame  Mohl — ^then 
eighty-one — ^who  was  trying  to  make  the 
fire  bum.  She  just  raised  herself  to 
greet  us,  with  a swift  investigating 
glance;  and  then  returned  to  her  task  of 
making  the  tea,  in  which  I endeavored 
to  help  her.  But  she  did  not  like  to  be 
helped;  and^  I soon  subsided  into  my 
usual  listening  and  watching,  which, 
perhaps,  for  one  who  was  'singularly  im- 
mature in  all  social  respects  at  twenty- 
three,  was  the  best  policy.  I seem  still 
to  see  the  tall,  substantial  form  of 
Julius  Mohl  standing  behind  her,  with 
various  other  elderly  men,  who  were  no 
doubt  famous  folk,  if  one  had  known 
their  names.  And  in  the  corner  was  the 
Spartan  tea-table,  with  its  few  biscuits, 
which  stood  for  the  plain  living  whereon 
was  nourished  the  high  thinking  and 
high  talking  which  had  passed  through 
these  rooms.  Guizot,  Cousin,  Ampere, 
Fauriel,  Mimet,  Lamartine — all  the 
great  men  of  the  middle  century  had 
talked  there;  not — ^in  general— the  poets 
and  the  artists,  but  the  politicians,  the 
historians,  and  the  savants.  The  little 
Fairy  Blackstick,  incredibly  old,  kneel- 
ing on  the  floor,  with  the  shabby  dress 
and  tousled  gray  hair,  had  made  a part 
of  the  central  scene  in  France,  through 
the  Revolution,  the  reign  of  the  Citi^n 
IGng,  and  the  Second  Empire — playing 
the  role,  through  it  all,  of  a good  friend 
of  freedom.  It  only  one  had  heard  her 
talk!  But  there  were  few  people  in  the 
room,  and  we  were  none  or  us  inspired. 
I must  sadly  put  down  that  Friday  eve- 
ning among  the  lost  opportunities  of 


life.  For  Mrs.  Simpson’s  biography  of 
Madame  Mohl  shows  what  a wealth  of 
wit  and  memory  there  was  in  that  small 
head!  Her  social  sense,  her  humor, 
never  deserted  her,  though  she  lived  to 
be  ninety.  When  she  was  dying  her 
favorite  cat,  a tom,  leaped  on  her  bed. 
Her  eyes  lit  up  as  she  feebly  stroked  him. 
“He  is  so  distinguished!”  she  whispered. 
“But  his  wife  is  not  distinguished  at  all. 
He  doesn’t  know  it.  But  many  men  are 
like  that.”  It  was  one  of  the  last  sayings 
of  an  expert  in  the  human  scene. 

Madame  Mohl  was  twenty-one  when 
the  Allies  entered  Paris  in  1814.  She 
had  lived  with  those  to  whom  the  fall 
of  the  Ancien  Regime,  the  Terror,  and 
the  Revolutionary  wars  had  been  the 
experience  of  middle  life.  As  I look  back 
to  the  salon  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  which  I 
saw  in  such  a flash,  yet  where  my  hand 
rested  for  a moment  in  that  of  Madame 
Recamier’s  pet  and  protegee,  I am  re- 
minded, too,  that  I once  saw,  at  the 
Forsters’,  in  1869,  when  I was  eighteen, 
the  Doctor  Lushington  who  was  Lady 
Byron’s  adviser  and  confldant  when  she 
left  her  husband,  and  who,  as  a young 
man,  had  stayed  with  Pitt,  and  ridden 
out  with  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  One 
night,  in  Eccleston  Square,  we  assembled 
for  dinner  in  the  ground-floor  library 
instead  of  the  drawing-room,  which  was 
up-stairs.  I slipped  in  late,  and  saw 
in  an  arm-chair,  his  hands  resting  on  a 
stick,  an  old,  white-haired  man.  When 
dinner  was  announced — if  I remember 
right — ^he  was  wheeled  in  to  the  dining- 
room, to  a place  beside  my  aunt.  I was 
too  far  away  to  hear  him  talk,  and  he 
went  home  afteV  dinner.  But  it  was  one 
of  the  guests  of  the  evening,  a friend  of 
his,  who  said  to  me— ;-with  a kindly 
wish,  no  doubt,  to  thrill  the  girl  just 
“out”:  “You  ought  to  remember  Doc- 
tor Lushington!  What  are  you? — eigh- 
teen?— and  he  is  eighty-six.  He  was  in 
the  theater  on  the  night  when  the  news 
reached  London  of  Marie  Antoinette’s 
execution,  and  he  can  remember,  though 
he  was  only  a boy  of  eleven,  how  it  was 
given  out  from  the  stage,  and  how  the 
audience  instantly  broke  up.” 
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OW,  li’Uss  Barc^jjpt  ? 
ler  tl/-  tit  the  Jeft-i  Thei^ 
thaps'  nght  as  3 
'tw  NjSw  vou.  cart  slip  k 


With  a sigh  rtf  relief 

A'liss  Barcelona  M^l- 

hsf  ic  r flift  sti  i' r il  W)p  fejo  rfie  Ita  Bj3s  of 
fhc-;  shiS* 

hijr  foiils  tempered  on% 

h;y  ;M  over  triiiesv 

chat  a OBW  dress  was  an:  actual  ^Hfie  ie 
thfr  horiaon  of  Miss  Barw's  watdfrtbe} 
in  face  k loomed  large.  She  fiad  pyen 
its  selectaott  and  purenase  her  most  con- 
scienrious  attention;  but  the  hftlngs  and 
the  dwcussion  of  details  wearied  her. 
She  would  haye  handed,  pvef  the  whole 
responsibility  to  M*®®  Tpl*)  hut  there 
were  technicaHties  and  ejuegtions  of 
taste  which>  it  seemwivCbald  hht  he  dis^^ 
missed  so  casoaUyv  Therefore  Miss 
Barcy’s;  reluctant  hand  was  f^^^  _ 

“ hand ! I don’t  care  Ac«‘^  i t 

she  exclaimed, so  loitg  "s  it's  neat  an’ 
suitabler-yan’  ain- 1 f«ssy»  ,'^%u  don’t  put 
a ship’s  figgin*  outer  a gandaipw^ 

‘*^  V(«r  wf^mer  loph  ; yt^  when 

you'ie  vtVtirt’,  Miss  ^Miss 

Tole  spoke  Us  thoiigh  urging  a child  .to 
compliance^  wear  that  ' 

peddlin’  rig  wi' the  cityji  now  would 

you?*^  ;;:  V’:""  w/-  - . V : r:  ■: 

Miss  Bai^y.  looked 

garments  jost  discarde^C  There  rheS'^ 
lay  por  the  sofa,  raffle  witne^sses  rtf 
fu)  set  vice*  A short,'  f »ffj|K  skh c,  k i’pt* 
ton  hUmsCi  an  hid-rashio^  jacket,  a 
man's  Felt  hat;  alHasv,  loose,  homely  in 
the  sense  of  farniliar  friends.  One  could 
not  despise  their  humhle:  comfort.  They 
had  heen  loyal  thro  rain  and  snowV 
they  had  sh^  against  the  ke^  htB 
wind;  their  hues  bore  mellow  testimony 
to  the  good  hot  sun.  ’Tlie  air  of  the  open 
road  was  woven  into  their  very  texrure; 
their  hjok  W'as  of  healthful  daily  usage. 
Not  y button  was  loose^ 
wantiftg.  Old  and  faded  they  might  be. 


Go  gle 


but  they  were  sweet  with  the  cieanlinesj 
of  the  wearer,  a cleanHhess  which  wi> 
rapre  than  the  mere  matter  of  soap  aoil 
wbtef,  having  birth  in  the  natural  wMe- 
soroeness  of  mind  and  body. 

’T  don’t  see  why  rtpr.”  returned  Slos 
Sarcy.  ■ ”1  reckon  they,  look  mote  Hk 
me  ’n  silk  does.” 

’'TheyTe  all  right  ’nough  fur  bfi?» 
ness,”  Miss  Tole  made  haste  to  asson 
”But  you  won't  be  dealrn’  in  !»»»?« 
nor  notions  when  you're  to  Miss  Irrtb 
m’s.  You  don't  want  to  shame  her 
them  rich  dty  f<dk,^^^  y«»f 

best  wool  fur  eommicm  sm*  fur 
Up^ouTe  ready  for  anytiffii^^ 

Toe  dmssmaker  r*ra^ted  up  fnwi 
her  eramped  posidim  artdTttKik  her  wwi 
to  the  window  where  tfte  light  pourd 
in  with  the  glad  strength  of  a bifflisnf 
winter  morning. . "It's  an  clegaair  pirn 
o*  goods  anV  will  make  up  ^awW.” 
shy  continued,  srrokihg  the  soft  breadrls 
with  the  air  of  a creator,  "I 
let  me  use  one  o'  them  new  slatve  pa- 
trons.*' 

But  on  the  queselun  of  slaves  kbu 
remained  hrm,  “Them  deevo 
ate  goin’  to  be  jest  as  T've  allere  bl 
'em,”  she  asserted  without  heat,  bia 
leaving  no  loophole  of  escape*;  “ Fantv 
fotin's  don’t  set  on  me.^  ’ T^  ain't 
oothirt’  funnier  to  my  mind  than  > 
btoom  tryin’  to  be  a feather-duster.  ^ 
reimllect  that  summer  they  put  head 
gear  onter  horsesf'* 

This  was  going  too  rapidly  for  the 
pace  of  Miss  Tole's  understanding,  hut 
she  nodded  affirmation.  ^ 

:‘:T  Well,^  went  oh  Mtjsy  Barry,  *]1 
feel  like  laughin’  an’  crj'm'  too  wh^  | 
see-  them  long,  patient  old  faces  sncsps^- 
dawn  under  them  straw  brims,  an^^Vie 
in  the  hatband,  mabbe.  Seein%  tT?*  ' 
was  takirt'  advantage  of  the 
tcM.  The^^^  how  crtHpcd 

they  looked,  but  I guess  they  sortet 
stitch  trusted  somethih'  waim'r  jest  i%ht- 

Well,  if  you  put  any  of  them  new-Fiii^id,. 


fn>r 


'1/  - 


f>rautn  hy  }i\  'll i Ur  K<r*'W>r 


Krij['ra<Tt}<l  by  H.  Lcjinroth 
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notions  onter  me  I’d  look  as  silly  as 
Bolter  did.” 

*‘I  don’t  b’lieve  a horse  ever  sensed 
what  he’d  got  on,”  returned  Miss  Tole, 
answering  according  to  the  measure  of 
her  comprehension.^  “Good  gracious! 
If  there  ain’t  the  minister’s  wife  turnin’ 
in  here!  You  better  git  your  waist  on. 
Miss  Barcy.” 

Out  in  the  yard  a little  boy  delved 
manfully  in  the  wide,  white  world,  shap- 
ing the  snow  into  castle  walls  wherein 
fancy  dwelt.  His  brieht  red  scarf  tied 
over  cap  and  ears  was  hardly  more  glow- 
ing than  his  radiant  cheeks  as  his  small, 
mittened  hands  stoutly  drove  the  shovel 
into  the  big  drifts.  Young  Mrs.  Patten, 
herself  aglow  with  the  wine  of  the  morn- 
ing, stopped,  and  the  little  boy  lifted  a 
joyous  face  to  her  greeting.  . 

“You’ve  made  Xittle  Luther  right 
over  sence  you  took  him,”  said  Miss 
Tole,  biting  off  a needleful  of  basting. 
**  He  was  as  peaked  as  a han’  spike  when 
his  aunt  had  him.  Didn’t  seem  reel 
bright,  neither.  Whatever  you  done  to 
him?” 

“Nothin’ — but  let  him  grow,”  re- 
turned Miss  Barcy,  sententiously.  Her 
eyes  followed  Miss  Tole’s  out  of  tne  win- 
dow to  the  gay  little  figure  in  the  snow. 

“Well,  I hope  he  knows  when  he’s 
well  oflF.  Childem  ’ain’t  got  much  grati- 
tude.” 

The  minister’^  wife  brought  in  a big 
blast  of  clear,  cold  air,  grateful  to  Miss 
Barcy’s  vigorous  lungs.  It  was  not  the 
least  of  the  drawbadcs  to  dressmaking 
that  Miss  Tole’s  constitution  required  a 
“well-het-up”  atmosphere. 

“This  is  great  news  I hear,”  said  Mrs. 
Patten.  “ now’s  Turkey  Hill  going  to  set 
its  clocks  without  Miss  Barcy?  Mr. 
Patten  says  he  knows  it’s  time  to  stop 
writing  when  he  sees  Bolter  and  the 
’Rolling  Jenny’  heading  for  home.” 

“They  won’t  be  half  so  much  to  sea 
as  I will,”  returned  Miss  Barcy,  a bit 
ruefully.  “But  there.  I’ll  have  a good 
time  soon’s  I’m  started.  It’s  reel  kind 
in  Miss  Guthrie.” 

“I  guess  she  felt ’s  if  she  oughter  pay 
you  back  fur  what  you  done  fur  her  last 
summer,”  put  in  Miss  Tole,  with  that 
provincial  candor  which  ^ cannot  be 
classed  among  the  amenities  of  life. 
“Well,  I envy  you.” 
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“There  ain’t  a mite  o’  call  fur  her  to 
do  a thing.”  There  was  a hint  of  depres- 
sion in  Miss  Barcy’s  tone. 

“It’s  Miss  Guthrie  /’m  envying,”  said 
Mrs.  Patten,  brightly. 

“I  reckon  it’s  a good  thing  to  have 
a change,”  went  on  Miss  Barcy,  more 
cheerfully.  “There’ll  be  a heap  o’  things 
fur  me  an’  Little  Luther  to  see.” 

Little  Luther  had  followed  the  lure  of 
Mrs.  Patten’s  smile,  and  was  standing 
by  the  stove.  The  snow  which  he  had 
accumulated  over  his  entire  person  was 
yielding  to  the  heat  and  running  in  small 
streams  which  gave  out  the  steamy  odor 
of  damp  woolen.  Miss  Tole  looked 
askance,  but  Miss  Barcy  calmly  re- 
garded the  lake  increasing  around  the 
sturdy  little  boots  and  spreading  on  her 
clean  floor.  “What’s  a mite  o’  water?” 
she  thought. 

“We’re  goin’  to  the  movies,  an’  on 
trolleys,  an’ — neverywherel”  amaounced 
Little  Luther.  “An’  sody  every  day, 
mabbe,  an’  managgery  an’  percessions 
an’ — ” Little  Luther’s  itinerary  gave 
out. 

“That’s  great!**  said  Mrs.  Patten. 

“Just  a country  peddler,  dear,”  said 
Miss  Margaret  Guthrie,  handing  a cup 
of  tea  to  her  friend,  Miss  Raynor,  “driv- 
ing about  with  an  old  white  horse  and  a 
red  cart  and  a little  adopted  boy.  But 
I am  sure  there  are  depths,  depths,”  re- 
peated Miss  Guthrie,  impressively. 

“The  person  who  vas  kind  to  you 
when  you  were  sick  this  summer?”  in- 
quired Miss  Raynor. 

“She  fairly  bundled  me  out  of  that 
dreadful  boarding-place  into  her  tiny 
house,  and  took  care  of  me  in  her  queer, 
silent  fashion.  So  primitive,  but  so  real. 

In  addition  to  feeling  under  personal  ob- 
ligations, I regard  her  as  a possible 
power.” 

“I  think  you  are  a saint  to  have  her 
here,’’  commented  Miss  Raynor.  “A 
‘primitive’  person  and  a small  boy  in 
an  apartment!”  The  shrug  of  her  shoul- 
ders spoke  her  conclusions. 

“You  can’t  do  good  without  being  a 
bit  bored,  Helen.  It’s  such  a chance  for 
uplift  work.  I’m  a great  believer  in  in- 
fluence. Here  I have  my  definite  chari- 
ties, but  I never  go  anywhere  in  the 
summer  but  I say  to  myself,  ‘What  can 
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I do  to  improve  this  community?’ 
There’s  so  much  in  influence.” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  returned  Miss  Raynor, 
a little  vaguely,  but  regarding  her  friend 
admiringly.  “I’m  afraid  I think  about 
having  a good  time  in  the  summer,”  she 
admitted.  “I’m  not  nearly  as  good  as 
you,  dear.” 

Miss  Guthrie  brushed  aside  that  obvi* 
ous  fact  deprecatingly,  and  continued: 
“If  Miss  Barcy  realized  her  opportuni- 
ties she  could  do  so  much,  going  around 
among  the  people  as  she  does.  I used 
to  talk  to  her  about  it,  but  I don’t  know 
how  much  she  understood.  She  never 
seemed  to  think  of  the  duty  of  doing 
good.  She  has  force,  if  it  could  be  roused. 
I want  to  broaden  her,,  ^ive  her  ideas, 
show  what  people  are  doing  and  think- 
ing. Just  imagine  what  that  little  Tur- 
key Hill,  ’way  up  there  near  the  sky, 
might  be — an  ideal  coinmunity,  a little 
temple  of  perfect  living,  with  Miss 
Barcy  a sort  of  high  priestess.  Living  so 
near  to  nature  must  prepare  one  for  the 
great  truths.  If  I could  only  be  the 
means  of  showing  them  the  way,  dear  I” 

“You’re  awfully  good,  Margaret,”  re- 
peated Miss  Raynor. 

“My  dear  Helen,”  said  Miss  Guthrie, 
vrith  a smile  as  from  the  H^hts,  “‘we 
only  pass  this  way  once.’  That  is  the 
motto  I have  on  my  wall  wherever  I 

The  very  next  day  Miss  Barcy,  in  the 
simple  delight  of  her  adventure,  wd 
Little  Luther,  trembling  with  the  excite- 
ment of  unimaginable  joys,  arrived  at 
the  towering  apartment-house  which 
fronted  the  broad  and  busy  street  of  the 
great  city. 

Little  Luther  sat  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  very  clean  and  quiet,  but  inwardly 
ecstatic.  A broad  sunbeam  found  its 
way  over  the  housetops,  slanted  through 
the  window,  crowned  his  small  smooth 
head  vnth  gold,  struck  the  silver  and 
glass  of  the  service,  and  shattered  into  a 
constellation  of  dazzling  stars  which 
found  rivals  in  the  boyTs  eyes.  Miss 
Barcy’s  smile  down  into  the  little  face 
met  a shyly  happy  response. 

“Great  times,  ain’t  it.  Little  Luther?” 
she  said. 

“We’ve  a full  day  before  us,”  re- 
marked Miss  Guthne,  briskly.  “We 


must  be  gbout  it.  First  I’ll  take  Littk 
Luther  to  school.” 

School!  The  joy  was  wiped  from  the 
shining  face. 

“We  shall  do  a great  many  things 
which  won’t  interest  a little  boy,”  con- 
tinued Miss  Guthrie.  “He  would  be 
very  lonely  left  here  by  himself.  Miss 
Davis  has  a kindergarten  next  door,  and 
she  has  consented,  very  kindly,  to  take 
him  every  morning.” 

Kindergarten!  With  a desperate  cflFon 
Little  Luther  struggled  to  the  surface. 
“I’m — I’m  in  the  fourth  Grade T’  be 
manned  to  say. 

Miss  Barcy  threw  a plank  for  aid.  “I 
guess  Little  Luther’s  pritty  old  fur  that 
sorter  school.” 

Miss  Guthrie  paid  no  heed  to  protest. 
“The  children  are  from  the  very  best 
families,”  she  continued.  “The  little 
boy  \^11  like  the  games.  This  aftemooo 
we  will  all  go  to  the  museum.” 

Where  had  the  delicate  savor  of  the 
breakfast  fled  ? As  for  the  sun-stars,  they 
rew  and  blurred  and  turned  into  a ban- 
red  rainbows.  The  boy  choked  back 
his  teats,  but  later,  when  he  was  alone 
with  Miss  Barcy,  they  had  their  way. 

‘T  don’t  wanter  go  to  schoolf^  he 
wailed.  “I  didn’t  come  here  to  go  to 
school!” 

Miss  Barcy  summoned  what  comfort 
she  could.  “Now  I wouldn’t  wonder  if 
you  had  a reel  good  time,”  she  said. 
“City  childem  have  all  sorts  o*  nodoos 
an’  toys  you’ve  never  beam  of.” 

But  all  through  the  morning  she  car- 
ried the  boy  in  her  heart. 

“He  wouldn’t  ’a’  been  a mite  o’  ttoa- 
ble,”  she  said  to  herself.  “ All  he  wanted 
was  to  go  ’long.  He’d  been  good  as  a 
kitten  and  that  happy.” 

^ He  did  not  look  nappy  when  she  saw 
him  again. 

“They’re  babies!**  he  said,  bitterly. 
“Wlw  do  I have  to  go^’ 

“’Cause  you’re  Miss  Guthrie’s  com- 
p’ny  an’  she  wants  you  to.”  Miss  Barcy 
groped  for  a clear  explanation  of  the  laws 
of  the  guest.  “When  we’re  comp’ny  wt 
don’t  make  no  fuss.  ’Twouldn’t  be  per- 
lite.” 

“I  don’t  like  bein’  comp’ny,”  con- 
cluded Little  Luther. 

But  there  was  a prospective  plum  in 
the  day’s  pudding,  ana  Little  Luther 
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clung  to  hope.  He  did  not  know  what  a 
museum  was,  but  at  least  it  was  some 
place  to  go  to,  and  there  would  be  shop- 
windows  and  the  jo}rs  of  crowded 
streets.  Alas  for  the  nitility  of  a dream! 
There  were  no  gay  streets — only  the 
long,  cold  walls  of  the  subway;  no  glit- 
tering windows,  but  a fearsome  experi- 
ence on  something  called  an  escalator, 
the  memory  of  which  rode  Little  Lu- 
ther’s sleeping  and  waking  moments. 

If  Miss  Barcy  and  Little  Luther  could 
have  wandered  through  the  great  mu- 
seum, unhurried  and  at  will,^  they  would 
have  had  a good  time.  As  it  was,  they 
were  snatched  from  the  very  dawning 
of  possible  joys  by  the  inexorable  hand 
of  their  guide.  “We  won’t  waste  time,” 
she  said,  leading  to  the  picture-gallery. 
Miss  Barcy  gazed  with  weary  eyes,  but 
whatever  her  thoughts  she  kept  them 
to  herself. 

For  the  next  seven  days  Miss  Guthrie 
did  her  conscientious  best.  Every  morn- 
ing Little  Luther’s  reluctant  feet  t(rak 
him  to  the  kindergarten;  every  morning 
Miss  Barcy  was  whirled  through  a care- 
fully planned  round  of  improving  func- 
tions. Patiently  she  plodded  in  the  foot- 
steps of  her  hostess;  cheerfully  she  went 
here  and  there.  She  uttered  no  word 
of  criticism,  showed  no  surprise,  no 
curiosity,  yet  sometimes  Miss  Guthrie 
experienced  a moment  of  uneasy  sus- 
picion that  there  might  be  mental  res- 
ervations going  on  behind  those  steady 
eyes.  The  filing  was  but  fleeting. 

Impassive,  like  all  country  folk,”  she 
thought. 

Only  once  during  those  days  did  Miss 
Barcy  give  utterance  to  individual  com- 
ment. It  was  after  a suffrage  meeting  to 
which  she  had  listened  with  unmoved 
countenance. 

“It  was  very  inspiring.  Didn’t  you 
find  it  so.  Miss  Barcyr”  asked  Miss 
Guthrie. 

“Yes,”  answered  Miss  Barcy.  After  a 

Eause  she  added:  “I  never  quite  sensed 
efore  that  all  the  work  in  the  world  had 
been  done  by  them  suffragists.  Funny 
how  you  git  mistook  in  your  idees,  ain’t 
it?”  , 

Miss  Guthrie  looked  up  quickly,  but 
Miss  Barcy’s  face  expressed  merely  a 
calm  sincerity. 

Once  or  tMrice  Miss  Guthrie  made  an 
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attempt  to  penetrate  the  innermost  fast- 
nesses. 

“Don’t  you  feel  you  would  like  to 
raise  the  standard  of  Turkey  Hill?”  she 
asked.  “It  seems  to  me  you  might  be 
quite  a missionary  if  you  tried.” 

Land,  no!”  returned  Miss 
Barcy.  “I  guess  it  ain’t  fur  me  to  set  up 
standards  fur  other  folks.” 

“ But  think  how  much  good  you  could 
do,”  insisted  Miss  Guthne. 

“I  reckon  if  you  can’t  do  good  by 
bein’  you  can’t  by  doin’,”  said  Miss 
Barcy,  and  Miss  Guthrie  felt  the  subject 
was  dismissed. 

To  Little  Luther  the  days  seemed  end- 
less. Within  him  burned  a hot  rebellion 
at  the  fate  which  held  him,  and  Miss 
Guthrie’s  choice  of  amusements  offered 
little  balm. 

“I  wanter  see  real  movies,”  he  con- 
fided to  Miss  Barcy,  after  a particularly 
depressing  afternoon.  “I  don’t  wanter 
see  them  worms  spin  an’  flowers  grow. 
I can  see  them  to  home.  I wanter  see 
sojers  an’  Indians  an’  ingines!” 

Miss  Barcy’s  eyes  were  full  of  under- 
standing as  she  looked  at  the  little  fellow 
pressed  against  her  knee,  but  her  voice 
was  firm  as  she  held  him  to  his  duty  as  a* 
guest  within  the  gates. 

“There  ain’t  anythin’  ouite  so  pitiful 
as  a disapp’inted  child,”  she  said  to  her- 
self. “But  he’s  got  to  learn  to  take 
things  standin’  up.  I guess  it  don’t  do 
none  of  us  any  good  to  be  told  how  bad 
off  we  be.” 


On  the  last  night  of  the  seven,  how- 
ever, Little  Luther’s  resistance  gave 
quite  away. 

“ It’s  awful  to  that  school !”  he  sobbed, 
hysterically.  “They  play  bein’  birdies, 
an’  goin'  to  sleep!  They  laugh  at  me. 
They  don’t  like  me,  neither.  When  we 
dance  round  I tumble  over  them  an’  they 
cry.  Miss  Davis  says  I’m  a very  clumsy 
boy.” 

That  night  Miss  Barcy  lay  awake  for 
a long  time.  Little  Luther’s  soft  breath- 
ing was  interrupted  by  an  occasional 
catch  which  told  of  the  past  storm. 

“He’s  been  a good  little  feller,” 
thought  Miss  Barcy. 

In  the  first  grayness  of  the  morning 
she  rose.  Moving  quietly  about  the 
room,  she  packed  the  bags  which  held 
the  humble  wardrobe.  With  a sigh  of 
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relief  she  folded  the  silk  dress.  “I  never 
feel  to  home  in  it,”  she  said  to  her- 
self. Then  she  woke  Little  Luther. 

"Don’t  make  no  noise,”  she  whis- 
pered. "We’re  goin’  off,  but  we  mustn’t 
wake  nobody.” 

Mystery  was  abroad,  but  Little  Lu- 
ther tumbled  into  his  clothes  without 


question;  no  voyage  was  to  be  feared 
with  Miss  Barcy  at  the  helm. 

Into  the  early,  out-of-door  world  stole 
the  two,  each  carrying  a bag.  The  sun 
was  just  struggling  out  of  the  mist  and 
sending  tremmous  rays  over  the  little 
park.  A flock  of  brown  sparrows  was 
clustered  about  a drinking-fountain,  dip- 
ping little  bills  in  the  clear  water.  Sud- 
denly they  all  rose,  shaking  the  drops 
from  their  feathers.  Up  and  oflF  they 
went,  beating  the  cold  air  with  free  and 
gladsome  wings.  Miss  Barcy’s  eyes  fol- 
n>wed  the  flight.  "I  feel  jest  like  them 
birds!”  she  said  to  herself. 

They  were  around  the  comer  now  and 
out  of  si^t  of  the  apartment-house  win- 
dows. Miss  Barcy  drew  a long  breath. 
Then  she  felt  a tug  at  her  arm. 

"What  is  it.  Little  Luther?”  she  said, 
looking  down.  A small,  stubby  Anger 
■pointed  to  a window  full  of  bright  toys. 
Shop-eazine  had  not  been  encouraged  by 
their  late  hostess. 

"My,  ain’t  that  splendid  I”  said  Miss 
Barcy.  "Let’s  stop  an’  choose,” 

At  breakfast  Miss  Guthrie  found  Miss 
Barcy’s  note: 


I hope  you  won't  mind  me  and  Little 
Luther’s  getting  off  without  saying  good-by. 
There’s  only  a few  days  more,  anyway,  and 
I’ve  got  something  to  see  to.  1 thought  I 
wouldn’t  trouble  you  about  it.  I’m  real 
thankful  for  all  you’ve  done  for  me  and 
Little  Luther. 

"That’s  the  kind  of  appreciation  we 
get  in  this  world!”  cried  Miss  Guthrie. 
"Well,  they  are  off  my  hands,  and  I cer- 
tainly have  done  my  duty.” 


One  morning,  nearly  a week  later. 
Miss  Amelia  Sampson  pulled  up  her  cur- 
tain and  let  in  the  early  light. 

"If  there  ain’t  smoke  cornin’  outer 
Miss  Barcy’s  chimbly!”  she  exclaimed  to 
herself,  losing  across  the  snowy  yard. 
"She  must  *a’  come  last  night.  I’ll  run 
in  soon ’s  I git  a bite.” 

^’I’m  glad  you’re  back  safe  an’  sound,” 


she  remarked,  as  she  sat  in  her  neigh- 
bor’s warm  kitchen,  her  feet  on  the  fen- 
der. "Seems  if  you  ben  gone  a year. 
Guess  you  enjoy^  yourself?”  The  in- 
flection of  the  last  sentence  wavered  be- 
tween the  statement  of  a fact  and  a 
question.  Miss  Barcy  treated  it  as  the 
Utter. 

"We  had  a red  good  dme,  Mdy.” 

Little  Luther  was  still  at  the  break- 
fast-table.  He  spoke  now,  shghtly  in- 
articulate with  bread  and  butter. 

"’Twas  awful  Aerce  at  Arst,”  he  an- 
nounced. "I  had  to  go  to  sdhod.  I 
don’t  like  Miss  Guthrie.” 

Miss  Barcy,  leisurdy  clearing  away 
the  dishes  which  were  not  in  Littk 
Luther’s  immediate  use,  stopped  in  her 
progress  and  looked  around  "You 
shouldn’t  say  that.  Little  Luther,”  she 
reproved.  "That  ain’t  perUte.  Miss 
Guthrie  was  nice  an’  kind  to  ns.  She 
done  the  best  she  knowed.” 

Amelia  glanced  from  one  to  the  other. 
" It  takes  a young  un  to  let  out  things,” 
she  thought.  "If  Barcdona  McAllmer 
warn’t  so  close-mouthed  1”  But  she 
chose  the  better  part  of  curiosity  and 
held  her  peace.  Her  restraint  had  its 
reward. 

Miss  Barcy  set  down  the  dishes  and 
came  over  to  the  stove,  where  die  stood, 
looking  down  on  the  small  Agure  of  her 
neighbor. 

"Mely,”  she_  said,  "Pm  goin*  to 
tell  you  somethin’.  First  I thought  1 
wouldn’t  sp^k  of  it,  but  so  long  *s  LJtde 
Luther’s  said  what  he  done  I might ’s 
well  have  it  olF  my  mind.” 

"Whatever  you  say  wtm’t  gp  no  fur- 
ther,” assured  Mely,  with  a flutteriiu 
sense  of  importance.  Miss  Barcy  did 
not  often  make  conAdences. 

"Good  land!  I ain’t  puttin’  no  check 
on  you,”  returned  Miss  Bar^  "I  can’t 
abide  don’t-tells.  I guess  if  you  don't 
want  a thing  told  you  better  not  tell  h. 
Onlj,  I want  you  to  understand  I ain’t 
saym’  a word  ag’in’  Miss  Guthrie.  VMteo 
we  was  there  we  run  away.  Little  Luther 
*n’  me.  That’s  all.” 

Miss  Amelia’s  gray  side  curls,  sure 
indexes  of  her  inward  state  of  emotioo. 
were  visibly  agitated. 

“Whatever  do  you  mean?”  she 

what  I said;  we  run  away.” 
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**In  the  momin’,”  broke  in  Little  Lu- 
ther. *‘*Fore  anybody  was  up.  I put 
my  boots  on  down-stairs.  There  was  a 
black  man  to  run  the  elevator/’  he 
added,  irrelevantly. 

“What  ^ou  run  away  fur?”  asked 
Miss  Amelia.  “Wam’tshenicetoyou?” 

’‘My,  yes;  she  was  doin’  all  the  time 
fur  us,  only  a square-rigeer  can’t  set 
speed  fur  a dory.  She  ai?t  the  fust  to 
make  that  mistake.  Me  ’n’  Little  Luther 
got  to  the  end  o’  our  rope,  and  so  we 
come  away.  I’d  ruther  work  off  a sea- 
son’s stock  in  one  week  than  go  through 
it  ag’in.” 

“Well»  of  all  things!”  exclaimed 
Amelia. 

“I  ain’t  findin’  a speck  o’  fault  with 
Miss  Guthrie,”  went  on  Miss  Bar<^. 
“She  warn’t  to  blame  fur  not  knowin’ 
the  soundin’s.  She  was  reel  kind  an’ 
free-handed.  But  what  she  done  she 
done  fur  our  good,  an’  that’s  wuss  ’n 
takin’  pills.  ’Tain’t  that  we  don’t  need 
improvement,  Little  Luther  ’n’  me; 
Lord  knows  there’s  plenty  o’  room  fur 
that!  but  when  anybody  makes  a busi- 
ness of  improvin’  it  don’t  set,  somehow. 
Bein’  bidden  comp’ny,  of  course  I didn’t 
say  nothin’,  but  sometimes  I thought  I’d 
bust.” 

“She  wouldn’t  let  me  go  inter  the 
monkev-house,”  remarked  ^ Little  Lu- 
ther. “I  didn’t  mind  the  air;  I wanted 
to  see  the  monkeys.  We  went — after,” 
he  added. 

“What  kinder  things  did  she  do  fur 
you?”  inq^uired  Amelia. 

“She  didn’t  seem  to  sense  the  things 
we  wanted  to  see,”  said  Miss  Barcy. 
“Things  that  was  ord’nary  to  her  was 
big  to  us.  Things  we’d  read  about  and 
heam  of.  She  spent  a lot  o’  money  on 
us,  but  somehow  I couldn’t  catch  onter 
most  o’  the  things  we  went  to  see.  One 
. time  she  took  us  to  the  Symph’ny; 
that’s  a concert  where  rich  folks  go  an* 
the  tickets  come  to  a heap.” 

“Concerts  are  kinder  dry  if  you  don’t 
have  somethin’  with  ’em,”  commented 
Amelia.  “There  was  one  over  to  the 
Center  the  other  night,  but  a man  give 
readin’s  in  between  the  pieces.” 

“I  allers  like  to  hear  the  band  play,” 
remarked  Miss  Barcy.  “ Some  of  it  was 
reel  pritty,  but  I’d  never  put  money  out 
on  it.  Little  Luther  went  tojsleep  right 
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in  the  middle  of  all  the  noise.  An’  we 
went  to  the  gran’  opery.  Miss  Guthrie 
an’  me.” 

“Good  land!”  exclaimed  Amelia. 
“That  was  goin’  itP* 

“Now,  whatever  have  / got  to  do  with 
gran’  opery  ?”  inquired  Miss  Barcy.  “ It 
was  kinder  funny,  when  they  got  to 
screechin’  out  their  feelin’s,  out  there 
wam’t  nobody  laughin’  so  I kep’  sober.” 

“What  else  you  do?”  asked  Amelia,  to 
break  a reminiscent  pause. 

“There  was  duos  ^ an’  meetm’s. 
Seemed ’s  if  we  was  goin’  all  the  time 
tryin’  to  find  out  what  somebody 
thought  o’  somethin’  else.  Didn’t  seem 
to  be  much  time  fur  thinkin’  an’  doin’, 
only  jest  talkin’.  There  was  a society 
fur  upliftin’  the  world;  they  talked  jest 
as  if  it  was  a house  they  was  goin’  to 
jack  up;  only,  somehow,  they  couldn’t 
settle  how  to  do  it.  I can’t  tell  you  all 
about  it,  Mely.  It  makes  my  head  fair 
whirl.  Sunday  I thought  Fd  git  a little 
quiet  time  in  church,  but  it  warn’t  no 
better.  They  was  doin’  things  all  the 
time.  I says  to  Miss  Guthrie  one  day,” 
went  on  Miss  Barcy,  “‘I’d  like  to  take 
Little  Luther  off  this  artemoon  to  a 
movin’-picter  place.’  But  she  wouldn’t 
hear  of  it.  ^ Said  they  was  bad  fur  morals, 
an’  no  child  oughter  see  ’em.  She  did 
send  him  to  some  kinder  movin’  show, 
but  by  what  he  said  it  didn’t  ’mount  to 
much.  An’  so..”  concluded  Miss  Barcy, 
“we  run  away.” 

“Where’d  you 
scart  ?” 

“You  know  Mrs.  Hale’s  girl  keeps  a 
milliner  store  down  to  the  city?  Well, 
Mrs.  Hale  give  me  her  address  ’fore  1 
went,  but  I hadn’t  got  a charnce  to  use- 
it.  We  went  there.  She  was  tickled  to 
death  to  see  somebody  from  Turkey 
Hill.  She  got  us  a^  boardin’-room  right 
round  the  corner,  with  a reel  nice  woman 
who  had  a boy  ’bout  the  size  o’  Little 
Luther.  We  all  went  round  together,  an* 
we  had  a good  time.  We  rode  on  the 
trolleys  an’ we  went  to  the  parks  an*  to 
shows.  I felt  like  jest  outer  school.” 

Little  Luther  kicked  his  stout  little 
lKX>t  heels  against  the  rungs  of  the  chair 
in  delightsome  memory. 

“But,”  said  Miss  Barcy,  turning  back 
to  her  work,  “we  didn’t  do  a thing  that 
was  better  ’n  gittin’  home!” 


go?  Warn’t  you 
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HE  days  we  spent  on 
the  Snow  Mountain 
were  a succession  of 
delightful  hunts  in  keen, 
bracing  air  among  the 
clouds  on  the  grandest 
peaks  of  the  world; 
brim  with  work  and  the 
pleasure  of  accomplishment..  October 
slipped  into  November  and  we  were  still 
there,  but  had  shifted  camp  to  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain  at  the  beautiful 
“White  Water,”  where,  in  the  gorgeous 
moonlight,  the  great  glacier  in  a rift  of 
the  highest  peak  shone  like  molten  silver. 

We  had  brought  with^  us  eight  Lolo 
hunters,  a wandering  unit  from  the  in- 
dependent settlement  of  Sze-chuan. 
They  were  tall,  handsome  fellows,  led  by 
a slender  young  chief  with  patrician 
features  who  rules  his  village  like  an 
autocrat  holding  absolute  power  of  life 
and  death.  The  Lolos  are  a strange  people 
and  have  long  been  a thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  Chinese  government.  They  hold 
a vast  territory  in  the  province  of 
Sze-chuan  which  is  absolutely  closed  to 
the  Chinese  on  pain  of  death  and  over 
which  they  exercise  no  control.  Several 
expeditions  have  been  launched  against 
the  Lolos  by  the  Chinese,  but  all  have 
ended  in  disaster  and  they  continue,  un- 
checked, their  depredations  along  the 
frontiers. 

The  pure-blood  Lolos  are  a fine,  tall 
race  with  comparatively  fair  complex- 
ions and  often  with  straight  features 
suggesting  a mixture  of  Mongolian  with 
some  other  race.  Their  appearance 


marks  them  as  closely  connected  with 
the  eastern  Tibetans.  They  are  great 
wanderers  and  over  a veiy  large  part  of 
Yun-nan  form  the  bulk  of  the  hill  popu- 
lation, being  the  most  numerous  of  all 
the  non-Chinese  tribes  in  the  province. 

Those  whom  we  employed  were  living 
entirely  by  hunting,  and,  although  we 
found  them  amiable  enough,  they  were 
exceedingly  independent.  They  pre- 
ferred to  hunt  alone,  although  they 
recognized  what  an  increased  chance  for 
game  our  high-power  rifles  gave  them, 
and  eventually  they  left  us  while  I was 
away  on  a short  trip,  even  though  we 
still  owed  them  considerable  money. 

The  Lolos  are  only  one  of  the  numer- 
ous non-Chinese  tribes  of  Yun-nan,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  other  part  of 
the  world  is  there  such  a large  variety 
of  languages  and  dialects  as  in  this 
province.  One  of  the  reasons  is  found 
in  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  high  mountain  ranges 
and  the  deep  and  swift-flowing  rivers 
that  have  brought  about  the  differences 
in  customs  and  languages  and  the  in- 
numerable tribal  distinctions  which  are 
so  perplexing  to  the  anthropologist;  for 
the  rough  country  and  consequently  in- 
adequate means  of  communication  ren- 
der difiicult  the  mingling  of  migrants 
once  separated*  from  their  parent  stock, 
and  have  militated  against  the  formation 
of  large  tribes.  Directly  one  gets  to  a 
flat  country  in  Yun-nan,  with  good  roads 
and  navigable  rivers,  one  finds  that  the 
tribal  distinctions  disappear  and  the 
whole  population  is  welded  into  a homo- 
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geneous  people  under  a settled  govern- 
ment, speaking  one  language. 

By  far  the  greatest  percentage  of  na- 
tives about  Li-kiang  are  the  Mosos,  who 
are  essentially  Tibetan  in  their  lives  and 
customs.  They  were  originally  an  inde- 
pendent race  who  ruled  a considerable 
extent  of  country  in  northwestern  Yun- 
nan, and  Li-kiang  was  their  ancient  cap- 
ital. To  the  effeminate,  insincere,  and 
“highly  civilized”  Chinese  they  are 
“barbarians,”  but  we  found  them  to  be 
ample,  honest,  and  wholly  delightful 
people.  Many  of  those  whom  we  met 
later  had  never  seen  a white  woman,  and 
yet  their  inherent  decency  was  in  the 
greatest  contrast  to  the  Chinese,  who 
consider  themselves  so  immeasurably 
thdr  superiors. 

The  Mosos  have  large  herds  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  this  is  the  one  place  in 
the  Orient  where  I have  ever  been  able 
to  secure  fresh  milk  and  butter.  The 
Mosos  grow  quantities  of  delicious  vege- 
tables, and  squash,  turnips,  carrots,  cab- 
bage, potaAies,  onions,  corn,  peas,  beans, 
oranges,  pears,  persimmons,  and  nuts 
make  northern  Y un-nan  a land  of  plenty. 

Everything  was  absurdly  cheap.  Eggs 
were  usually  about  two  cents  per  dozen, 
and  we  could  always  get  a chicken  for  an 
empty  tin  can,  or  two  for  a bottle.  In 
fact,  the  latter  were  the  greatest  desid- 
erata, and  when  offers  of  money  failed 
to  induce  a native  to  pose  for  my  wife’s 
camera,  a bottle  would  nearly  always 
decide  matters  in  her  favor. 

For  many  weeks  we  had  with  us  a . 
Moso  hunter,  Hotenfa,  whose  simple- 
hearted  kindliness  and  faithful  devotion 
won  him  our  warmest  regard.  He  had  a 
m(xley  pack  of  dogs,  lea  by  a big  red 
hound  which  could  always  be  depended 
upon  to  dig  out  game  if  there  was  any  in 
the  mountains. 

The  serow  is  a goat-like  animal  as 
large  as  a small  donkey,  and  with  the 
gorals  forms  an  intermediate  stage  be- 
tween the  antelopes  and  true  goats.  It 
is  usually  almost  black,  with  fox-red 
lower  legs,  a stiff,  whitish  mane,  and 
strong  curved  horns  about  a foot  long 
which  are  by  no  means  merely  for  orna- 
ment. They  inhabit  rocky  cliffs  covered 
with  dense  spruce  forests  and  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  drive  out,  so  that  our 
expedition  was  especially  fortunate  in 
securing  eight.  I 
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The  onlv  one  which  was  killed  without 
the  aid  of  dogs  I happened  to  get  near 
a village  called  Hui-yao,  while  Heller  and 
I were  hunting  monkeys.  We  had  sepa- 
rated, Heller  going  along  the  river-bed 
while  I skirted  the  cliffs  near  the  summit. 

I was  walking  just  under  the  rim  of  the 

f'orge  when  suddenly,  with  a snort,  a 
aige  animal  dashed  out  from  some 
bushes  below  me  and  to  the  right.  I 
caught  a glimpse  of  a great  coal-black 
body  and  a pair  of  short,  curved  horns  as 
the  brute  disappeared  in  a shallow  gully, 
and  realized  that  it  was  a serow.  A few 
seconds  later  it  reappeared,  running  di- 
rectly away  from  me  along  the  edge  of 
the  gorge,  and  when  I fired  it  sank  in  its 
tracks,  gave  a convulsive  twist,  rolled 
over,  and  dropped  into  the  canon.  In- 
stantly we  heard  a chorus  of  excited 
yells  from  below  and  I had  some  hope 
that  the  natives  might  have  rescued  the 
animal  from  the  river,  but  my  heart  was 
heavy  as  we  worked  along  the  cliff  to 
find  a place  where  it  was  possible  to 
descend.  A wood-cutter  whom  we  dis- 
covered a short  distance  away,  guided  us 
down  a slope  so  steep  that  it  seemed 
impossible  tor  a human  being  to  walk, 
and,  in  fact,  I slid  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  narrowly  escaping  a broken  neck. 

When  we  reached  the  stream  it  was 
only  to  find  a flat  wall  of  rock  against 
which  the  water  boiled  in  a mass  of 
white  foam  separating  us  from  the  spot 
where  the  serow  had  fallen.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  swim,  and  I began 
to  undress,  inviting  my  boy  and  the 
wood-cutter  to  follow,  but  the  former 
resolutely  refused.  It  was  a swim  of 
only  about  forty  feet,  but  the  water 
surged  against  tne  face  of  the  cliff  so 
violently  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
fight  one’s  way  to  the  other  side. 

After  I had  climbed  out  upon  the  rocks 
the  wood-cutter  slipped  gingerly  into  the 
water.  Evidently  tne  current  was  noore 
than  he  had  bargained  for  and  a look  of 
fear  crossed  his  face,  but  he  went  man- 
fully at  it.  He  had  almost  reached  the 
rock  on  which  I was  standing  with  out- 
stretched hand  when  his  strength  seemed 
suddenly  to  go  and  he  cried  out  in  terror. 

I jumped  into  the  water,  hanging  to  the 
rocks  with  one  hand  and  letting  my  legs 
float  out  behind.  The  wood-cutter  just 
managed  to  reach  my  big  toe  amd  J 
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dragged  him  up-stream  until,  to  my 
intense  relief,  he  could  grasp  the  ledee. 

We  picked  our  way  among  the  boul- 
ders for  a few  yards  and  suddenly  came 
upon  the  serow  jying  partly  in  the  water. 
I felt  like  dancing  with  delight,  but  the 
sharp  rocks  were  not  conducive  to  any 
such  demonstration.  The  men  who 
shouted  when  the  serow  crashed  down 
the  clilF  were  building  a hsh-dam  only 
fifty  feet  away,  but  were  separated  from 
the  animal  by  a wall  of  racing  water. 
They  called  to  us  that  there  was  an 
easier  way  up  the  canon  near  them,  and, 
with  a rope  of  vines,  dragged  the  serow 
and  the  wood-cutter  over  to  their  side. 

On  the  Snow  Mountain  we  found 
serow  living  at  altitudes  of  from  ten  to 
thirteen  thousand  feet  in  dense  spruce 
forest  among  the  cliffs.  The  animals 
seemed  to  be  fond  of  sleeping  under 
overhanging  rocks,  and  we  were  continu- 
ally finding  beds  which  gave  evidence 
of  very  extensive  use.^  Apparently 
serow  seldom  come  out  into  the  open, 
but  feed  upon  leaves  and  grass  while  in 
the  thickest  cover,  so  that  getting  a shot 
at  one  as  I did  at  Hui-yao  is  merely  a 
matter  of  extreme  good  fortune  and 
might  never  be  duplicated. 

Besides  goral  and  serow,  the  Snow 
Mountain  yielded  us  the  blue,  or  crested, 
muntjac,  the  rarest  specjmen  whiA  we 
obtained  upon  the  entire  expedition. 
These  beautiful  little  deer  have  a dark, 
slate-blue  coat  and  a rather  bushy  tail, 
white  beneath,  which,  when  the  animal 
is  running,  is  displayed  as  prominently 
as  the  “flag”  of  the  Virginia  deer. 

The  red  muntjac  is  one  of  the  most 
common  animals  throughout  Yun-nan 
and  is  much  larger  than  the  Indian  or 
the  other  Chinese  species.  These  ani- 
mals are  often  called  barking  deer  be- 
cause of  their  loud,  harsh  bark  which 
may  be  heard  for  a long  distance  if  the 
night  is  still.  At  one  of  our  camps  they 
used  to  bark  very  frequently  during  the 
day,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  kill  one  wi^out 
the  aid  of  dogs  or  beaters,  for  they  live 
in  such  dense  Jungle  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  force  one’s  way  through 
the  thickets  without  a good  deal  of  noise. 
In  the  early  morning  or  just  at  evening 
we  sometimes  found  them  feeding  in 
clearings  on  the  edge  of  the  heavy  cover, 
but  they  always  kept  a sharp  watch  and 
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disappeared  at  the  slightest  sign  of  dan- 
ger. xhe  muntjac  is  especially  interest- 
ing because  its  antlers  grow  from  a great- 
ly elongated  pedicle  which  is  covered 
with  skin  and  hair  instead  of  rising 
abruptly  from  the  skull  as  in  other  mem- 
bers of  the  deer  family. 

On  the  Snow  Mountain  porcupines 
were  not  uncommon,  and  when  hunting 
big  game  we  often  were  greatly  annoyed 
to  find  that  our  dogs  had  followed  the 
trail  of  one  of  these  animals.  We  would 
arrive  to  see  the  hounds  dancing  about 
the  burrow  with  excited  yelps,  instead  of 
having  a goral  or  serow  with  its  back  to 
a cliff,  as  we  had  e^mected.  These  porcu- 

f fines  are  quite  different  in  appearance 
irom  those  With  which  we  are  familiar  in 
America,  for  the  quills  are  sometimes 
eighteen  inches  in  length  and  project 
far  beyond  the  back. 

Our  month  on  the  Snow  Mountain 
yielded  splendid  results.  Not  only  did 
we  secure  an  unrivaled  series  of  serows 
and  gorals,  but  the  small  mammals 
proved  to  be  abundant  and  of  great 
variety.  Meadow  voles,  Asiatic  \^ite- 
footed  mice,  spiny  rats,  chipmunks, 
squirrels,  weasels,  bats,  and  ten  different 
species  of  shrews  kept  us  busy  preparing 
skins.  Of  the  larger  animals  we  obtained 
foxes,  civets,  cats,  pandas,  palm  civets, 
flying  squirrels,  polecats,  genets,  pan- 
golins, and  other  animals  peculiar  to 
Asia,  some  of  which  undoubtedly  repre- 
sent species  new  to  science. 

We  felt  that  the  Li-kiang  region  had 
been  pretty  thoroughly  covered  and 
were  anxious  to  cross  the  Yangtse  River, 
which  would  presumably  prove  a barrier 
to  the  migrations  of  small  mammals  and 
bring  us  into  a new  fauna.  The  river  was 
only  a few  miles  away,  and  in  mid- 
November  we  left  the  White  Water. 
The  trail  wound  through  a beautiful  pine 
and  spruce  forest,  across  the  “Black 
Water,”  and  along  the  surnmit  of  a ridge 
fourteen  thousand  feet  high  where  the 
white  - crowned  peaks  towered  right 
above  our  heads. 

In  the  late  morning  of  the  second 
day  we  stood  at  the  edge  of  an  open 
grove  gazing  down  on  one  of  the  most 
impressive  sights  in  all  China  and  one 
which  probably  not  a score  of  white  men 
have  ever  seen.  At  the  left,  and  a thou- 
sand feet  below,  the  mighty  Yangtse 
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River  through  the  great  horses;  it  is  a timc-cnrism'njng  task  to 

SnoAv  range  in  a gorge  a mile  get  a big  caravan  across  the  racihg  green: 

de^pvg  seemed  to  hgye  been  ivater.  , 

cm  om  of  tne  solid  rock  shaiif*  and  and  nioontainvSides  along 

by  two  strokes  of  a tremendoiis  - A the  ritiir  are  honeycanihed  , deep 
few  miles  to  the  right  and  the  mputicams  caverrtji  in  wlu'ch  pettple  are  liviiig  or 
ividened;  leaving  it  Jiat  plain  twjj;hun-  ^ miiiiiig  for  gold.  ^ Tte  dwtniiVg-^ave 
died  feet  abtWe  the  rive;f»  Every: of  a long  cencral  ^haft;  high 
It,  as  welt  as  the  6hgCf4ike  Va^yv  aUrM'^'a  rnah  to  stand  erect, 

stretched  upward  hemeen  the  hiltsv  was  which  . widtVis;/  a CTccnlar  r<»oini. 
under  culrivation,  eivmg  support  for  . Ahmg  the,sidi<t 
three  villages,  the  largtst  raf  wh^  pesc?  hkve  fevn  as 

Ta-ku.  Tlie  ferry’  here  is  thehnlji  dhe  for  beds,>;rrid,  '^II  th^  is  di>ne  hot  far 

rrtanj  miles*  hut  the  {andihg  h from  the  rhVotv ; *‘.1“ 

sides  is  in  a difficult  plaet:  ampng  >3gge.d  most  dark)  nlake  fsitii’  comfort  liv" 
rocks,  and  as  the  boar,  only  carttev  t\vo  ing  quarters  and  are  hv  no  means  oe 
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(tit  a?  ^yii  sinelling  as  the  onJitj^rj' 

h6usi&i  ; ; V ;'  ' ■ V: 

,l(eft  thfe  Terry  ‘>fi  a st^p  ttail 


the  second  day  I'rotn  the  ferry  we  saw  its 
jft»>hpWrpyd  in  thr^  dusters  on 

a t^Melaud  :^h^h  gutted  into  a gorge 
«ii  hy  a tlfibutairy  trf  the  great  Yaogtse. 
The  viil^e  iKel/  was  exceedingly 
resquei  but  nevep  in  my  l{fe  have  I met 
j^plc  of  such  utter  and  hopeless  sty  pid- 
ity  as  its  inhabitants.  They  were  pleas- 
ant enough  and  always  greeted  us  with  a 
smile  and  salutatioH^  but  their  brains 
seemed  not  to  have  kept  pace  with  their 
bodiess  and  w’hen  asked  the  stfopleit 
Question  they  would  only  stare  srupidL" 
whiiDut  the  .slightest  gliran^ering  td'  io- 
telitgence. 

it  requited  an  hour '«  crOss’-examj na- 
tion. of  a dozen  or  tnore  people  to  glean 
that  there  were  no  hunters  iir  the  village 
where  they  bad  lived  ail  tbelr  lives,  but 
Wu,  our  interpteter,  finally  discovered  a 
iDhihese  who  toldl  us  of  a hunrer  in  the 
niduntains.  He  asked  how  far,  and  the 
answer  w as, ‘‘  Nrit  very  far.’’ 

'‘  Well,  is  it  rert  /«  .'”■ 

"1  ddfiT  knciw  how  many  /r.” 

“Have  you  ever  been  there?" 

“Yes;  it  is  only  a few  steps.” 

“How  long  will  it  take  to  get  there?” 
“ Abtiut.  the  time  of  one  meal.” 

We were  not  ro  be  deceived,  for  we  had 
had  experience  with  native  ideas  of  dis- 
tance, and  ate  our  tiffin  before  my  .wife 
and  1 srarted  on  the  “few  steps." 

: A steep  trail  led  up  the  valley,  and  s»f* 
f.&ihw  h&ursci(  steady  ridingwe  reached 
the  huiite.r*s  village  of  three  Targe  hou,se.v 
;t>F,  a fiat  strip  td  cleared  ground  in  thc 
tmdsc  of  a oertse  forest.  The  people 
looked  . tnuch  tike  those  of  Phete,  but 
were  rather  anemic  specimens,  and  five 
out  of  eight  had  enormous  goiters.  They 
were  exceedingly  shy  at  first,  watching 
•AS  with  side-glances  a.nd  through  cracks 
ihe  iiva{!.  \Vn  learned  that  w-e  were 
the:  h.f St  ivhire  persons  th«y  had  ever 
Veen,  ■ - 

they  began, to  ear 
fhoir  fyepmg  meal  in  the  courtyaid- 
! he  consisted  of  mixed 

COrnuiCaT  pnd  hvriled  Siquash  and 

gVtet!  Yegerablesu  ‘ AH  thy  Wtwtsen  were 
fMiitv  hnskitlg  wsB,.  wKiciit  hung  fo 
diry:  t>n  grCat  rack:«‘  .,;ibuu:t.',yhv  hoUsC.. 

,rack,y  '.ve  had  phfievd  in  ever)' 
WtegC  siJicC  lea  v’iog  Lr-kiang,  a r hey 
s'er^mt'd  ro  be  in  iiniVetsiil  use  in  the 
niirth. 


through  an  •operr  pine  and  spruce  foteW 
along  the  ririi  rrf  thtJ  TangtsC  i|orge 
where  the;.  'Etievv  was  magnificent,  bumc 
one  has  -said  that  when  a tour  ist  sees  th* 
Grand  Canon  for  the  first  time  he  gasps, 
“Indescribable!”  and  then  immediately 
begins  to  describe  it.  . We  bad  .similar 
feelings,  but  no  vvords  can  picture  the 
grandeur  of  this  titanic  chasm.  In  places 
the  rocks  were  fantasticaliv  sculptured 
and  pairned  in  delicate  tints  of  blue  and 
purple*.  In  ut hers  the  side.s  fell  aiivay  in 
'sheer  drops  of  thousands  of  feet  to  the 
green  tt>rrent  below  rusliing  on  to  thh 
sea  TWO  rhou.sand  miles  aivay.  If  Yun- 
ixan  is  e ver  mad*  accessible  by  raurpadsj 
this  gc-uge  should  bgcoine.  a Mecca  fur- 
tourisis,  for  it  is  Without  doubt;  ®Pc;  of. 
the  most  remarkable  n;titU!ral  sights  tri 
thewculd. 

We  had  heard  in  Li-tiurig  of  a village 
called  Phete  in  the  unmappecl  region 
north  of  the  river  whef  c-;:it  w as  said  there 
were  vast  forests,  arid  an  the  evening  of 
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The  hunter  had  a flwk  of  ^Kee^J  and  T^e  depsidn  to  visit  the  Chung-tien  re- 
we  purchased  one  for  two  dolbrs  ^d  giun  vvas  in  the  that  the  tremendous 
twenty  centSv  but  there. was  considirtable  mountain  ranges  \vhkh  barred  our  way 
difiicuiry  far  paying  foriij,  siitce  these  peo-  vm^uld  Be.  wrote  eifeetv  barriers  than  the. 
pie  had  .never  seen  Chinese  money,  even  Yangtse  Rvyer.  i^ 
though  living  in  China  itself.  For  cpr-  ^'nenever  we  were  in  unmapped 
renc\f  they  used  chunks  of  silver  tbe  sMik  touptrY  we  traveled  by  osiog  as  guides 
of  a walnut,  and  worth  ateftc  Rfry  eVni^^^^^  the  trails  in  the  direc- 

A week  of  imnting  rjfa  :,thyy  tfaift we  ivished  fc  go.  It  was  ofteri 

forested  ridgos  above  Phe^te  yicided^^^^  k to  hod  such  men  and  they 

resulcs.  We  had  found  SenkXklifa*  ih  th«  fr«lucnTl3*^  proved  unreliable,  but  we  had 

yicinity  and  them  wkh  theirs o W 

dogs,  but  they  ^vere  so  suSpitsnus  and  Pot  cirnimoincotion  with 
onrehabie  that  they  Wa’re  o.fut.rle^  ^^^  tf  ibejtmen  we  depended  entirely  upon 

unce  and  we  decided  to  ero.ss  tb&  mouty-  Wu  HnngXadiourinterprejtet:  and  head 
tains  toward  tdsjo-i^ung^tien.  “ bo\%”  fie  was- infest  raordip^  effi- 

E ven  the  small  hi ammals  were  a cierit  nTan,;Whik not  only  spoke  mandarin 
great  disappointmeiic,  for,  aithou^  Cb.in.cs'ji,  ; but  tlirw^  dialecfs.. 

were  presept,  ih  .nifmlieiSj  w’o  djso'jvereo  : Cisithll.y  of 

that  the  species  . were,  ideptica  ehch  t tibC  wk^^^^  but 

thf».Vfc  on  the  Sr«)\v  Movintain.  ; Afipar^i ; «iucstioi5S  h,ad 

cntly  the  Vangrse  doeS'  hot  acf  as  w mediums.,  For 

effecrive  baniet  to  migrarioihais  ^vve  ctm*  •’  Were  sv  ith  . some 

fid^ntly  ;*;>tptcted  it  widuld,  and  even  the  Ltsw  w Of  the  Yun- 

sPialjest  shreVes  Were  like  those  sourh  of  rkfi  diakcts,  J spoke  in  f .nglish  icy  Wu, 
the  river.  \V’e  clid  get  a-fow  new  .species,  whrr  rran  it  i«  Chinese  to  I bnenfa, 
such  as  a beaut ifu!  sityer  fhole,  ao  ertijr-  hur  Moso  hunier,  and  be  repeated  it  to  a 
mous  w'hrfce-railtd  fa.tiiahd  tinally  ttansnhtted  it  to  rhe 

squirrel  ilirrmtmys  but  ih  the  : fudging  by  the  Strange  ansivers 

main  the  fauna  remained  unchanggd,  which  Vvere  returned,  I iinaginc  that  the 
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questions  had  been  somewhat  distorted  selves  to  the  tdp  of  the  pass.  In  a few 
lenetrated  the  brain  of  hoiirswe  had  come  fr,*3m  autumn  into 
9111  had  such  difficulty,  midwiatei,  for  the  ground  was  friioiett 

and  covered  with  snow.  We  were  at  ^ 
altitude  of  nearly  sixteen  thousand  feet 
and  far  above  all  trmher  except  the  rho- 
rwo  dodendron  forest  w hich  spread  Itself  our. 
in  a low  gr^y  mass  along  the  ridgeg. 

It  was  difficult  to  make  the  slightest 
exercion  in  the  thin  atr,  arid  a bitterly 
cold  wind  swept  across  the  peaks  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  w'artTi 
even  when  Wrapped  in  our  heaviest 
coats. 

Qur  servants  and  ?na/«r  suffered  con- 
siderably, hut  it  was  tw  late  rc<  go  on, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  save  co 
spend  the  night  on  t he  pass.  As  ^>on  ax 
the  tents  >Vet;e  up  the  men  huddled  dis- 
consolace.lv  about  the  lire,  but  mv  wife 
side  where  it  wa.s  necessary  to  stop  every  and  1 started  out  wirh  a hag  of  traps 
few  yards  to  lift;  the  load*  ovec  a bariier  while  HcHtr  went  in  the  opnosiic  diTCC- 
ot  cut  a path  through  the  bamboo  thick-  ticin.  We  expected  to  catch  some  new 
eu.  Fallen  trees  V?, ere  evetywhefe,  and  mammals  during  the  night,  for  thene 
time  after  time  we  had-  to  chop  away  were  great  number*  of  runways  tht 
the  branches  to  get  the  muies  around  hary  mfldd^s^  dlie  grouncf 
the  huge  trunks.  It  hkartb.teakmg  so  solidly  that  k wax  neces.vary  to  cut 
work,  and  late  in  the  liftetiiditn  the  cXr  ’ intd  the  little  in 

hausted  men  and  ajiuhals  dragged  them*-  oider  to.  set  the  empsv  and,  w'cnj  aL 


by  the  rime  they 
the  Liso.  We  sel 
however,  and  if  Wu  not  able  to 
make  himself  understood,  Hotenf.'i  usu- 
ally could,  and  the  information  reached 
me  after  passing  through  only 
mediums, 

’Wffien  w'e  \vere  about  to  Xtatt  on  the 
trip  toward  Hsio-ChUng-tien  the 
after  an  invesiigatioh,  reported  the  trail 
to  be  impassable,  but  after  an  examina- 
tion of  some  of  the  worst  bai tiers,  we 
decided  that  they  could  be  cleared  away, 
and  ordered  the  caravan;  to  start  at  half- 

Iiast  seven  in  the  tnormtig.  It  svas  nor 
ong  before  we  Ibund  that  the  muieteers 
were  right,  for  the  trail  w'ax  a mass  of 
tangled  underbrush  and  fallen  logs.  It 
led  straight  up  a pfedpitous  mountain- 


ine  katjves  in  this  lolo  vua..AGE  bad  kbvcr  beforb  seen  a white  ferson 

Co  gle 
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tilrtst  frozen  before  the  work  was  com-  faces/ ghtiit-c  jackets  and  long 
plcted,  BkirtA  wttk  huge  Bounce  a 

The  next  tiiofning,  we  had  -caught  rather  old-fashioned  aspect,  quite  put 
twenty  specimens  of  a new  white-bellied  of  harmony  with  the  metal  neck-bands;, 
meadow  vole  and  a remarkable  shrew  ear-rings,  and  bracelets  which  they  all 
with  a long  curved  proboscis.  Every  Wore., 

one  h3id  spent  an  uncomfortable  nijehi,  The  men  were  exceedingly  pleasant, 
for  it  w’as-  bitterly  cold  even  in  nor.  and  made  a picturesque  group  in  their 
sleeping-bags,  and  the  men  had  sat  up  gray  and  brovvn  felt  capes  w'hich  are 
abeutthe  fireinorder  to  keep  from  freez-  gathered  about  the  neck  by  a,  draw- 
ing. There  was  little  difhculfy  in  get-  string,,  and  to  the  Eolos  and  hiosos  alike 
ting  the  caravan  started  in  the  gray  are  both  bed  and  clothing.  We  collected 
light  of  early  dawn,  and,  after  descend-  all  the  men  toKethei  for  rheic  photon 
ing  abruptly  four  thousand  feet  on  a graphs,  and,  although  they  had  not  the 
precipitous  trail  to  a Lolo  village  strung  ;slighte.st  idea  what  Wfe  were  about  to  dp, 
otir  along  a beautiful  little  valley,  we  che-y  stwd  quietly  after  Hotenfa  bad 
were  again  In  the  pleasant  warmth  of  assured  them  that  the  strange-lookjng 
early  autumn.  instrument  would  not  go  off.  But  most 

Thenatives  here  had  never  before  seen  intcresring  was  their  astonishment  when, 
a white  person,  and  in  a few  moments  half  an  hour  later,  they*  saw  the  ntigarive 
our  tents  were  surrounded  by  a crowd  of  and  were  able  to  identify  them.selv;t^ 
st range-looking  men  and  hoys-  The  upon  .it. 

chief  of  the  village  presented  us  mbesnjen  in  Yun- 

an  enormous  rooster,  and  we  made  hint  J ^ had  npt  sefn  white  per^ms 
happy  by  returning  two  tins  ot  cigab  , much  like.  otbeF  naciyeii; 

rettes.  The  Lolo  ^vqmen^  the  first  we  haif  of  course always  greatly 

seen,  weTP  eapeaTlly  surprising  bccau,%e  asronlshed  to  see  pur  caravan  descena 
of  their  graegfid-  figuites  and  handsomd  upim  {hem,  and  were  invariably  fasci- 
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nat^  w'lth  pur  gunsi  tents,  and  in  fict  Tibet,  In  np  part  of  Chins  ait; 

cvtryehing  about  us;  but  were  generally  vvapittt  a^^b^  because  theic  grPwpia 

shj' and  decjdedJy  tp%  theit  bp'ms  b^i^t  sytH  ^pdidnal  value  tha$cfe< 

cuTiViSity  cbab  tbe;  Chinese  amiftali  are  hubied  enexgetJcaHjf  duri;^ 

Ipland  th  the  sufhrrtef  and  in  some  lijcaliaes  tbpj 

n<t  fhe^^hdfehpvtn.  As;  a rnatct^^  have  hetit  absolutely  fexterminated-  . A 

J ba¥e  fcund  that  pur  Ughf  pair  Pf  ahtltrs  Jrt  the  velvet’*  >s  vcutJjt- 

eyes  and  hair  are  a neveivfailiog  sou  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollar* 
of  : interest  and  ePVjf  t<>  alirisst  all  . (hlexi^an).  O^r  American  wapiti  Is  a 
Orientals.  m%r3nt  from  Asia  and  is  closely  allied 

My  wife  usually  exdtedyihe  mort  to  the  speptes  Vi’^e  were  hunting. 


My  wire  usUaUy  exciteti  the;  most  to  the  Speptes  were  Hunting, 
curiosify,  eapecially  among  the  women,.  Thanfcsgivi'ng  morning  dawned  ras' 
and  as  she  wore  triielietbocjtere' and . a ' aridyp'ayi.  with  pecasipnal  durries  of  haii- 
flannel like  ^0#,;  buy  we 
deteimiiVatSh  of  het:ics>scem^  exA  for:  the  trSf  pyet  two  high  rtdgts 
cite  the  tiyeliifst  disrms^om  y Hpv^yty^  atohg  thet^  pf  a tremendous  gor^ 
heribng  hair  usually  sefehd^  the  maCtefi:  : whete  rhy  bey&iSl 

and  hheSi  thei  yiiiymkb  had  ^ecHlyd  thk  i 

quesrtohVipr  g^ndeti  ;^th  hartnli6^:bt^mhs:  fr<m  the.  h oge  hits 

often  made  timidi  ap4  amMingf  hambpo  ktalVs-which  exploded  as  thej^ 

advances. : She  rtmM  always  tom  with  ^teimhnd  echoed  among  tfe 

more;  atteptiPn  ihaftiiity:Pi&.hhe''hy-het#:;j^te^  ;;;:hhe^  . ; Afaxpo  ' Peki’- 

camera  op watiPtiSj  an  .spisks  hf^rfits  .same  phsmo^ 

stand  iitspc'echlesskmakeihyhtfo^^eheb'^^^^-^  over  ik 

dodge  in  and  ;CHtt  t4  fh<^  Portable  darbr:  ihupdr^^^ 

roonv  when  .i^hk 'was  devetpping  phoep-  : While  we  were  in  this.:  camp  Tibergus 
graphs  nt  loading  were  constantly  passing  Mpon  the  mil 

CmThanksgiying  Diy  we  took  a doken  ; singly  M wtk 

Lbips  to  hunt  wapufl  sWiih  tJjl  and  camped  : picturesque*  wild4o*>^ 
npt,farfroto  Hsic^Cihung*trehv^  -#1011  swinging  walk  there  was  a care^ 

great  foutes  oycri  v^^^  that  Was', stfangti^s 

caravatis  laden  with  tea  pass  from  China  Tasdnating^  'T^  caps  anS 


,\  \«ir|C;Ciur  f Kkrv  LA>i;t>>iCf  on  th^  yAngtse  river 
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long,  Icsjsfe  coats  Iik^^  Wouses,  were  after  him,  when  bejsaw  her  head 

blue  or  and:  disappear  beneath  the  focusing  hood, 

felt  or  skin  reaching  almost  to  their  Wu- and  a who  ^could  speak  a 

knees-  Each  one  carried  a long  sword  or  little  Tibetan  finally:  captured  orie  pictu- 
dagger,  the  hilts  of  which  were  usually  resqu^Iookihg  fellow.  He  carefully 
inlaid  with  bright-colored  hits  of  glass  or  tucked,  the  tin  cans,  given  for  advance 
stones.  _ payment,  ioside  his  coatj  and,  with  a 

Of  all  natives  whom  we  have  at-  great  show  of  brjkvery,  aliowed  her  to 
tempted  to  pbotegraph  these.  Tibetans  place  him  where  she  wisl’evh:: 
were  the:  most  dim.C^M*t-  was.  almiast  iriifant^  tb(^  motion - ' camera 

impossihUv  to  h'Pfhfe- with  too nev:  or  sWm.ng  in  bis  direction  he  aside, 

tin  cans  to  stand  for  a s^endi  a kad  jtonped  hehind  it-  Wu  tried  to  hold 

they  Jiaw  the  mt)mnn-pictnrd  camera^^.s^^^  hhnj;  but  the  Tibetan  .isword^ 

up  beside  the. trail  they- wpald  make ^ wdVed  it  wifdiy  '4bout  i)iii  head,  and  took 
detoUfs  fo  k%Td,d  f^dssmg  in to  his  heels,  yelling  at  the’top  of  his 
my'wife  ct)<dd  m . Ivmgs.  He  Was  frightengd  to. 

she  tried  to  do  by'  stealth,  and  deathy  jiihd  when  he  disappeared  from 

herself  behind:  'S^ith . the  varncra  sight  at  ia  riiyve  iir  tbe  road  he  was  still 

fi:»cused  iih  Spot  np«kt  tH:|:  >icdin|  his  coat-tails  flap- 

'The  ins,tsnt::  a'Ttbt;t‘ai'*-  di|.''StC'?.tdd,;ii,.liC:  in . the-. wind.  ^ . 

WnWld  ton  like  a frightcns^l  dettt  to  in  OncvCaivivan  came  suddenly  upon  the 
some  mt'stgaou^  way  they  seemed  tuotiou-pimne  earnfra  unawares.  Tliens 

have  passed  the  wiyrd  kiiong  tbttt  pur  wcfc  sevctal  wonieTf  in  the  party,  and  as 
camp  tVas  a'  spot  h>  he  ardided,  b soon  as  the  ihett  tecihzed  that  there  was 

times  ^ bottle' was  too  .great,  k Temp  w no  Escape,  each  .One  -dodged  bchiiid  a 

to  be  resisted  and  one  would  .stand  tim-  woman,  kficpiog  her  between  him  tod 
idiv,  like  a bird  with  wings  half  spread,  tbe  cainera.  rhey  were  taking  ita 
onfv  to  da^  away  as  though  the  devil  chances  with  their  precious  selves,  and 
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be enough  re-  Probably  the  great  cause 

the  Tibetaivfrom  being  absorbed  js  the 
; Tibefean  not  cold^  inbpspttable  nacui'c  of  his  country. 

possible  There  is  little  to  tetrtpt  the  Chinese  to 
m«  The  enjigtate  into  Tiber  and  conseoueotly 

Chip^  and  they  are  never  in  sulfieieftt  nurnhers  to 

foreigutf ji  he  liho^^s  nnlyr  too  well  are  infl  uence  the  Tibetans  arOU|vd  thero.  A 
indicative  «)f  niisslbnaries  and  cause  has  preserved  some  of  the 

ejqjeditiona  or  other  disturbances>b|:Sf5/g|o‘^TytQ^  from  absorption, 

inwhtunoitar  peaetif^  hlevtt  case  being  the  reason 

his  attitude  by  J the  ChUrthfc^ij^ 

throughout  Tibet  Has  the  the  Tibetans  often  travel 

all  the  gold  in  the  trduhtl'y.v  j-And  the  tfe  entire  length  of  Yun-nan;  ta  the  city 
Church  uttef  ly  declines  To  th  at  of  Puethi  not  far  TK»%^^^  of 

any  can  enptv  ; Tbngkjhg,  This  legioh  Is  celeb  for 

end  less  fodlish  than  its  tea,  and  caravati  after  earayan  w 

^Id  and  the  inftlngh'g 

ftcal  fnent  the  gafewyyy  to  the  '‘Fcd’lndd^^^ 

It  is  curious  how  Land"**  to  return  laden  . wttitteiahd^p 

ctyiUaiarion  and  Chinese.  The  c.ara\'ans  sometimes  stopped  for 

havl^-prodaced  on  the  Tlbetan^^  lunch  or  to  spend  the  night  near  our 

whefy^  one' of  tiw:  princfpal^  camp.  As  the  horses  came  up  one  by 

tics  of  Cl«hn^  is  its  power  of  one  the  loads  were  lifted  off,  the  animals 

ahsOrblhg;  m tdeeS^  but  wirh^^  t^  loose,  and  after  their  ! dinner  of 

Tlbetady  evJiCidy  the  reverse  ta  . buttered  tea  and  txapt^ft  each  man 

The  Chinese  become^  and  stretched  out  uiK>n  the  ground  -vrithout 

the  childrett  of  a Cbinaoian  married  to  shelter  of  any  kind  and  heedless  of  the 
a Tibetan  woman  arc  usually  brought  up  freezing  cold.  , ; / ' 

in  tiie  T5beia.n  cuscoin^^s^^^^^  It  is  truly  the  life  of  primitivt;  man 
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and  has  bred  a hardy,  restless,  inde- 
pendent race,  content  to  wander  over 
their  boundless  steppes  and  demanding 
from  the  outside  world  only  to  be  let 
alone. 

It  was  bitterly  cold  with  continued 
storms  while  we  were  in  the  Chung-tien 
region.  Our  mafus  were  certain  that  the 
high  passes  over  the  mountains  would  be 
closed  in  a few  days  and  insisted  that  if 
we  did  not  leave  soon  we  would  be  un- 
able to  get  out  until  late  in  the  spring, 
so  we  decided  to  make  a long  swing 
westward  to  the  Mekong  River.  Dur- 
ing the  night  of  December  4th  there 
was  a heavy  fall  of  snow  and  in  the 
morning  we  awoke  to  find  outselves  in 
fairyland.  We  were  living  in  a great 
white  palace,  with  ceiling  and  walls  of 
filmy,  glittering  webs.  The  long  delicate 
strands  of  gray  moss  which  draped 
themselves  from  tree  to  tree  and  branch 
to  branch  were  each  one  converted  into 
threads  of  crystal  forming  a filigree  lace- 
work,  infinitely  beautiful.  It  was  hard 
to  break  camp  and  leave  that  silver  pal- 
ace, for  every  vista  through  the  forest 
seemed  more  lovely  than  the  ones  be- 
fore; but  we  knew  that  another  fall  of 
snow  would  block  the  passes. 

An  eight-day  march  across  the  moun- 
tains brought  us  to  Wei-shi,  a town  of 
considerable  size  not  far  from  the  Me- 
kong Valley.  Wei-shi  has  a larce  popu- 
lation of  Mosos,  Lolos,  and  Tibetans, 
but  was  under  a Chinese  mandarin  who 
received  us  hospitably.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  courteous  officials  whom  we 
met  in  Yun-nan,  but  was  killed  in  a hor- 
rible way  only  a few  weeks  after  our 
visit.  Some  trouble  arose  with  the  peas- 
ants over  the  tax  on  salt,  and  fifteen 
hundred  rebelled,  attacked  the  city  and 
captured  it  after  a sharp  fight.  They 
beneaded  the  mandarin’s  wives  and  chil- 
dren and  boijed  him  alive  in  oil. 

In  Wei-shi  the  natives  told  us  of  a 
trail  down  the  Mekong  Valley,  but  we 
found  when  too  late  that  it  was  too  nar- 
row and  difficult  to  make  it  practicable 
for  a caravan  such  as  ours.  The  valley 
has  almost  precipitous  sides  in  this  re- 
gion and  our  loads  had  to  be  continually 
taken  off  and  lifted  around  sharp  cor- 
ners or  over  rocks,  so  that  on  some  days 
we  made  oi^y  three  or  four  miles  after 
nine'  hours  i)£jKak:'l 

wrr  Wa  ■•■•a 


The  Mekong  region  was  a disappoint- 
ment so  far  as  actual  collecting  was  con- 
cerned, but  by  crossing  the  mountain 
ridges  instead  of  traveling  up  the  valleys 
we  had  covered  an  enormous  extent  of 
diverse  country  and  learned  much  about 
the^  distribution  of  the  Tibetan  fauna 
which  was  of  first  importance. 

It  was  apparent  that  in  this  portion  of 
Yun-nan  the  principal  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  distribution  of  mammals  was 
the  flora.  Neither  the  highest  mountain 
ridges  nor  such  deep,  swift  rivers  as  the 
Yan^se  and  the  Mekong  seem  to  act 
as  effective  barriers  to  migration,  and  so 
long  as  the  vegetation  remains  constant 
the  fauna  changes  but  little.  But  as  soon 
as  the  flora  begins  to  be  radically  differ- 
ent a totally  new  mammalian  life  ap- 
pears. 

The  thirteen  hundred  mammals  which 
resulted  from  our  work  in  the  north  were 
taken  in  an  almost  continuous  line 
across  five  different  mountain  ranges  and 
furnish  an  illuminating  cross-section  of 
the  entire  region  south  to  Li-kiang  and 
west  to  the  Mekong  River.  Not  only  are 
the  specimens  themselves  of  the  greatest 
scientific  interest,  but  the  reconnaissance 
will  prove  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
determining  the  limits  of  the  work  done 
by  the  future  Asiatic  expeditions  to  be 
sent  out  by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Christmas  found  us  crossing^  an  un- 
mapped area  of  vast  mountain  rii^es  on 
our  return  to  Ta-li-fu  from  the  Mekong 
Valley.  The  days  were  uneventful  and  a 
seemingly  endless  succession  of  hard 
rides,  narrow  roads,  and  steep  climbs 
over  snow-covered  passes.  Our  men  were 
short  of  food  and  tne  pack-animals  were 
thin  and  weak,  so  that  we  could  seldom 
do  more  than  ten  miles  a day.  Two  of 
the  mules  died  one  night  from  cold  and 
exposure  and  three  others  were  barely 
able  to  drag  themselves  over  the  |ast 
mountain  range  to  the  great  Chien- 
chuan  plain. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  rode  into  Ta-li- 
fu  in  mid-January  the  lure  of  the  north 
was  strong  upon  us  and  the  glistening 

{leaks  of  the  Snow  Mountain,  as  for  the 
ast  time  we  saw  them  turn  purple  and 
gold  in  the  setting  sun,  seemed  to  call 
us  back  again  to  the  border^  1 pf,^the 
« Forbidden  Land.”  OF  MICHIGAN 
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The  habitual  reader  of  the  Easy 
Chair,  who  is  naturally  a person 
of  polite  learning,  will  remember 
those  First,  Second,  Third,  and  even 
Fourth  Citizens  sometimes  employed  by 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists  to  forward 
the  action  where  it  might  have  lagged. 
But  mostly  these  citizens  served  the 
purpose  of  a chorus  in  commenting  and 
illustrating  the  scene,  or  helping  the 
dramatist  out  in  his  psychology^  at  diffi- 
cult or  reluctant  moments.  They  have 
often  appeared  in  drama  since  under 
(fiSerent  names  and  various  disguises; 
and  the  reader  will  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised to  meet,  them  here  in  the  disr 
cussion.  of  certain  civic  facts  which 
would  once  have  alarmed  society  for  its 
existence  through  the  apparent  estab- 
lishment of  state  socialism  in  divers 
forms..  But  society  has  now  realized  that 
it  may  live  and  prosper  through  the 
government  control  of  food,  fuel,  and 
transportation,  with  even  a monopoly  of 
oil  for  the  lubrication  of  aeroplane  ma- 
chinery;; and  an  extension  of  admjn- 
istrative  authority  through  the  familiar 
fiinctioning  of  the  Board  of  Health  ha& 
caused  no  general  obstructive  feeling  in 
a community  not  alive  beyond  all  otn^ers 
to  the  well-being  of  its  citizens.  It  is 
not  peculiar  in  being  that  of  such  a win- 
ter resort  as  is  now  common  in  our 
South;;  but  we  have  thought  that  the 
passage  of  a ci^  ordinance  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  rather 
unexampled  plenitude,  justifies  some  in- 
quiry on  the  part  of  a Chair  dedicated  to 
the  highest  interests  of  civilization. 

We  all  know  how  beneficently  the 
Board  has  elsewhere  acted  in  cases 
where  the  other  civic  forces  have  found 
themselves  helpless.  Some  of  us  are 
practically  familiar,  as  landlord  or  ten- 
ant, with  the  appeal  of  a tenant  to  the 
Board  when  a landlord  would  not  have 
. the  de^^e  p^|^ing  looked  to;  a suf- 


ferer from  the  lamentations  of  a neigh- 
bor’s dog  shut  out  for  the  night  has 
known  himself  to  call  in  the  Board  for 
relief;  it  was  the  Board  which  doubtless 
established  the  paper  drinking-cups  in 
the  cars;  it  was  unquestionably  the 
Board*  that  forbade  spitting  on  the 
street-car  floors  and  the  sidewalks;  it 
was  patent  that  the  Board  might  act  at 
any  time  on,  almost  any  of  Dogberry’s 
instructions  to  the  Watch,  even  to  bid- 
ding the  nurse  still  a crying  child  at 
night.  But  it  was  far  from  the  well- 
ascertained  faculty  of  the  Board  in  such 
matters  to  the  extension  of  its  duties  by 
a municipal  ordinance  to  the  hygienic 
care  of  foodstuffs  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  higher  decencies  in  the  personal 
habits  of  those  having  charge  of  them. 

When  this  took  place  in  the  thermal 
metropolis  whose  identity  we  are  so  art- 
fully concealing,  we  were  grateful  to  the 
like  of  those  dtizens  in  the  Elizabethan 
drama  for  such  help  as  their  comment  of 
the  incident  could  offer.  “'I  suppose,” 
a First  Citizen  somewhat  sourly  re- 
marked, "that  we  should  not  be  so  much 
surprised  by  this  sort  of  thing  if  die 
government  had  not  NPAdoo’ed  our 
railroads,  and  Garheldbd  our  coal-bins, 
and  Hooverized  our  cupboards.” 

"Why,  what  has  happened  now?**^  a 
Second  Citizen  demanded. 

“■Pretty  much  eve^thing,”  the  other 
replied.  "I  should  think  every  Southern 
gentleman  of  the  old  style  would  turn 
in  his  grave,  and  wonder  where  on  eanh 
he  could  spit  or  knock  oflThis  cigar-ash.” 

"What  do  you  mean?”  A Third 
Citizen  smiled  in  bringing  the  fore-feet 
of  his  chair  down  from  their  normal  tilt. 

"Nothing,”  the  First  Citizen  replied, 
but  he  turned  his  paper  over  and  re- 
ferred to  the  text  for  the  sake  of  verbal 
accuracy.  "A  man  used. to  think  he  had 
done  enough  when  he  had  started  an 
electric  fan  to  keep  the  6ies  off  his  grape- 
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fruit,  oranges,  lemons,  melons,  and  the 
vegetables  that  commonly  went  with 
them;  but  now  he  must  keep  them  all 
close  netted  night  and  day  so  that  no 
fly  or  other  insect  can  get  at  them.” 

TTie  Second  Citizen  grinned.  “Well?” 

*‘No  cats  or  dogs  can  be  kept  in  the 
stores  where  foodstuffs  of  any  sorts  are 
sold,  or  in  the  restaurants  where  things 
are  cooked  and  eaten.  If  a customer 
brings  a dog,  he  must  leave  it  outside  of 
a netted  street  door.” 

“Come!  you’re  joking,”  the  Third 
Citizen  protested. 

“Am  I?”  the  First  Citizen  retorted. 
“What  do  you  say  to  swinging  net-doors 
between  kitchens  and  dining-rooms?  All 
the  bakers  and  cooks  that  provide  vict- 
uals for  the  public  have  got  to  keep  their 
clothes  and  hands  clean,  and  to  see  that 
their  helpers  do.  None  of  them  can  chew 
or  smoke  or  use  tobacco  in  any  shape 
when  they’re  at  work,  and  of  course  not 
spit  on  the  floor.  Eve^  time  a glass  is 
used  at  a soda-fountain  it’s  got  to  be 
sterilized  with  steam  or  hot  water;  not 
just  given  a dip  in  a slop-bucket  behind 
the  counter.” 

“Well,  well!”  the  Second  and  Third 
Citizens  exclaimed  together,  and  then 
lap^d  into  the  silence  which  the  First 
Citizen  let  follow  upon  his  version  of  the 
enactment,  while  the  paper  which  he  had 
been  referring  to  slipped  to  the  floor. 
*‘Why,  I can  remember  when  we  didn’t 
try  to  keep  flies  off  things  that  we 
weren’t  eating  at  the  time,  or  that 
thev  wouldn’t  be  liable  to  slip  into 
ana  get  drowned.  Mother  had  a bunch 
of  peacock-feathers  at  her  plate,  and 
when  the  flies  settled  too  thick,  she 
waved  it  over  the  table  and  shooed  them 
off.  Of  course  they’d  settle  back,  but 
then  she’d  shoo  them  off  again,  and  as 
long  as  we  didn’t  knowingly  eat  them 
we  didn’t  mind  them.  She  was  careful 
about  them  when  she  was  cooking,  and  if 
one  of  ’em  got  into  the  victuals  in  spite 
of  her,  nobody  minded  it.  Flies!  Motner, 
too,  herself  was  neat  as  a pin,  but  she 
couldn’t  follow  round  after  a whole 
houseful  of  children,  and  she  had  to  de- 
pend upon  the  flies  for  cleaning  up  the 
crumbs  and  slops.  Now  they  think  flies 
bring  in_  filth  from  the  outside,  and 
spread  disease,  and  the  children  are  ex- 


shamed  for  cruel^  if  they  killed  one. 

We  even  provide  the  children  with  swat- 
ters.” 

The  First  Citizen  stayed  to  Irt  his 
words  sink  in,  and  the  Second  Citizen 
tilted  himself  back  in  a parallel  attitude 
as  most  suitable  for  comment.  “I  was 
raised  here  in  the  South,  and  of  course 
we  had  niggers  to  do  our  cookin’.  They 
were  splendid  cooks  and  they  are  yet; 
they’re  the  only  ones  we’ve  got,  any- 
way; but  clean  ? They’re  the  color  that 
don’t  show  dirt,  and  unless  you  used  a 
spy-glass,  or  took  their  word  for  it,  you 
wouldn’t  know  whether  they  had  washed 
their  hands  from  one  week’s  end  to  an- 
other. I reckon  that’s  what  the  bakers 
and  the  restaurant  people  will  have  to 
do  if  they  want  to  live  up  to  that  new 
law.” 

At  this  point  the  Third  Cki^n 
thought  it  the  moment  to  introduce  him- 
self autobii^raphically.  “I  was  brought 
up  in  New  England,  where  you  Western- 
ers and  Southerners  think  we’re  all  so 
tight-fisted  (or  nigh,  as  we  call  it)  that 
no  full-sized  fly  could  pick  up  a living 
from  our  leavings.  Flies  wa’n’t  so  plenty 
with  us,  anyway;  fly-time  came  later 
and  went  earlier  in  our  summers.'  But 
see  here!  What  about  the  “peck  of 
dirt”  which  the  laws  of  God  ordained 
that  every  human  being  had  to  eat  be- 
fore he  died,  in  this  town  if  your  laws 
won’t  let  any  dirt  accumulate  where  you 
can  get  at  it?” 

The  First  Citizen  contented  himself 
with  suggesting,  dryly:  “Well,  per- 
haps they  won^  enforce  the  laws,  all 
of  them.  I hain’t  looked  round  very 
close,  but  I reckon  you  could  find  some 
smokin’  and  even  chewn’  where  they 
sell  provisions.  And  I should  be  sur- 
prised if  there  wasn’t  now  and  then  a 
cook  or  bottle-washer  that  forgot  to 
wash  his  hands  before  he  went  to  work, 
or  to  rinse  his  dishes  and  glasses  after 
he  got  through.  I hain’t  seen  many  more 
net  doors  than  usual  to  the  fruit-stores, 
and  I hain’t  seen  many  dogs  shut  out  on 
the  sidewalk  before  the  stores  when 
their  owners  went  in  to  buy.” 

The  Three  Citizens  laughed  cozily  to- 
gether, and  their  amusement  seemed  to 
us  so  immoral  that  we  interposed  with 
the  horrified  inquiry,  “And  you  haven’t 
felt  it  your  duty  to  report  the  offenders, 
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who  have  been*  fully  warned  of  their 
duty  in  the  matter?” 

“Not  yet,”  the  First  Citizen  replied 
for  himself  and  the  other  two  who  smil- 
ingly accepted  him  for  their  spokesman. 
“Pm  not  on  the  Board  of  Health,  my- 
self. Once,  as  1 was  sayin*,  the  flies 
were  the  healthiest  things  you  could 
have  about  the  house;  they  eat  up  all 
the  decay  on  a small  scale,,  same  as  the 
turkey-buzzards  outside.  Now  they 
bring  in  all  the  filth  they  can  get  their 
feet  into,  and  tramp  ^ round  on  the 
eatables  and  breed  all  kinds  of  diseases. 
That’s  what  the  doctors  think  now.  But 
supposin’  they  change  their  minds — 
they’ve  done  it  more  than  once — and 
get  back  to  the  old  idea,  after  you’ve 
starved  out  all  the  flies?  And  you’ve 
jailed  all  the  fellows  that  tried  to  give 
them  a chance  in  spite  of  the  laws.” 

“That’s  something  so,”  the  Second 
laughed  in  taking  up  the  word: 

“The  flies  have  a pretty  hard  time  of 
it  already,  with  the  autos  killin’  off  the 
horses..  There  used  to  be  plenty  of 
stables  in  every  town  where  a fly  could 
multiply  and  replenish  the  neighborhood, 
by  the  hundred  thousands;  but  flies, 
can’t  breed  in  the  droppings  of  an  auto.” 

The  other  ckizens  gladdened  together,^ 
and  the  FLrsti  Citizen  took  the  word. 
“Why,  these  ain’t  any  length  that  this- 
ordinance  don’t  go  to.  There  ain’t  any 
objection  to  nettin’  the  fruit  and  vege- 
tables that  you  eat  raw;  but  vtdiat’s  ^ 
sense  of  nettin’  potatoes  and  onions? 
Any  germ  that  can  stand  bein’  boiled  or 
baked  with  potatoes  in  their  skins,  and 
fried  with  onions,  ought  to  be  allowed 
his  chances.  And,  besides,  I can’t  help- 
feelin’  that  it’s  flyin’  in  the  face  of 
Providence,  if  it’s  been  ordained,  as  you 
say,  that  Man  shall  eat  his  peck  of  dirt 
in  the  land  that  the  Lord  giveth  him.” 

The  closing  words  of  the  First  Citizen 
had  a sort  of  Scriptural  fall  which  cast  a 
pious  gloom  over  his  fellow-citizens. 
They  looked  at  us  as  if  they  expected  us 
to  apologize  for  what  we  had  said  in 
defense  of  that  impious  city  ordinance. 
We  felt  the  blight  of  their  mood,  but 
we  tried  to  laugh  it  off.  “Look  here, 
look  here!  Are  you  sure  that  peck  was. 
providentially  ordained?  We  have  un- 
derstwd  that  it  was  man’s  hard  fate  and 
not  hi$  manifest  duty.  We  have  felt  that 
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k was  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence 
to  keep  on  eaiting  any  more  of  it  than 
we  could  help.  But  no  matter  about 
that  divine  decree,  or  that  doom  of  des- 
tiny, whichever  it  is.  Here  we  have  a 
law  made  by  our  representatives,  and 
the  question  is.  Shall  we  keep  it  or  break 
it?  Have  any  of  you  heard  or  seen  any 
one  ob^ing  or  trying  to  obey  it?” 

The  First  and  Second  Citizens  smiled 
ki  derision,  but  the  Third  hesitated. 
Then  he  said,  “Yes,  I was  in  a grocen 
yesterday  when  a man  came  in  with  his 
dog,  and  the  grocer  told  him  it  was 
against  the  law.” 

“Was  the  grocer  smoking'or  chewing 
at  the  tkaaer”  the  First  Ckizoi  de- 
manded. 

“No,T  don’t  think  he  was,”  theTTurd 
answered,  courageously. 

“And  did  you  take  that  grocer  by  the 
hand  and  congratulate  him  on  his  manly 
ohedieBce  to  the  law?”  we  asked. 

“ I can’t  say  I did,”  the  Third  Citiieo 
responded. 

“Nos.  And  what  should  you  say  the 
feeliz^  of  the  other  spectators  was?  For 
or  against  the  grocer?” 

“ I couldn’t  say  definitely.” 

“And  what  alMut  the  d^?” 

‘’Well,  you  know  how  dogs  are.  They 
seem  to  understand  when  you’re  talking 
about  them.  Tlus  dog  seemed  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  been  requested  to  ^ 
out.  But  he  left  it  tcv  his  owner,  and  ^ 
owner  did  not  order  him  out.  He  stayed 
lei^  enouG^  to  show  that  he  was 
going  to  Buy  anythiiag,  and  when  he 
went,  you.  could  see  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  come  to  that  grocery  any  pwre,  a* 
plain  as  if  he  had  it  written  on  his  back. 

All  of  us  laughed  for  joy  in  the  human 
nature  of  the  tact,  but  the  Chair  felt  it 
right  to  present  a serious  view  of  it. 

“Well,  we  certainly  like  to  our-  , 
selves  against  a new  law,  if  it  contra- 
venes our  customs,  but  we  arc  essen- 
tially a law-abiding  people.”  As  soon  as* 
we  had  said  this,  we  began  to  doubt  it, 
and  we  hurried  to  add: 
he  more  and  more  so  as  military 
sky  becomes  the  law  of  the  land.  There 
is  tmthing  more  distinctively  Amertt^ 
than  the  way  we  have  all  acquiesced  uj 
the  nationalization  of  the  railroads,  aiw 
the  fuel  and  food  control,  when  su 

months  ago  we  would  have  lain  doisn 
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aad  died  for  the  princijde  of  individual- 
ism in  everything.  Now  we  see  that 
state  socialism  in  the  guise  of  military 
necessity  has  saved  society,  and  appar- 
ently we  can’t  have  too  much  of  it.’* 
“Hadn’t  the  old  thing  bndcen  down?”^ 
the  Firs*^  Cidaen  demanded. 

“ Individualism  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  call  it.’* 
The  other  citizens  looked  as  if  he  had 
us  there,  and  they  did  not  seem  to  thmk 
we  improved  our  case  by  asking, 
**  Doesn’t  that  prove  that  the  psincipk 
of  individuaKsm  was  so  weak  that  it 
must  break  down  when  it  was  put  to  a 
severe  test?” 

The  First  Citizen  scratched  his  bead 
in  apparent  search  for  an  elusive  idea, 
but  he  left  die  word  to  us. 

“Why,  take  the  history  of  die  temo 
perance  reform!  It  began  with'  people 
signing  the  pled^  not  to  touc^  taste, 
or  handle  the  thing  that  gave  its  color 
m the  cup  so  attractively,  but  finally 
bit  Kke  a serpent  and  stung  like  an  ad- 
der. That  was  a ve^  good  start,  and 
when:  we  got  to  having  a secret  order 
like  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  with  lodges 
and  passwords  and  embroidered  re- 
nlui,  ww  Celt  that  society  was  saved 
from  the  rum  fiend,  or  whatever  we 
liked  to  call  it.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to 
keep  ms  signii^  the  pledge,  and  joining 
the  Sons  of  Temperance.  Then  in  the 
state  o£  Maine  they  enacted  a prohibi- 
tion. ksw,  and  nothing  saved  the  sacred 
principle  of  individual  initiative  but  the 
mabihty  of  the  law  to  enforce  itself.*’ 
“Teetotal  fadure,”  the  First  Citiam 
summarized,  with  a wink. 

“Not  at  aR!’’  we  retorted.  “The 
principle  was  so  vital  that  we  have  now 
given  it  nation-wide  prevalence  after  so 
many  states  had  adopted  it  that  we 
couldn’t  refuse  it  national  recognition. 
Whole  states  whole  sections  went  dry, 
and  Congress  saw  tbat  something  must 
0 be  done,  and  did  h.” 

“Well,  tbat  was  all  right,  wasn’t  it?** 
the  First  Citizen  challenged  us. 

“ Perfectly.  Of  course  a good  deal  of 
ioconveBience  has  resulted  and  some 
suffering,  but  the  good  old-tune  drunken- 
ness was  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  We 
must  idwa^  remember  that  when  we 
a dfkik.  And  here  yon  must  re- 


spect the  hygienic  ordinance  which  now 
mreatens  to  ^11 3^90.’’ 

The  First  Citizen  rose  to  go,  and  the 
others  with  him.  “We  shan’t  respect 
it,’’  he  said. 

“You  wUl  break  it?” 

“We  shall  get  round  it.” 

“Well,  that  is  better.  It  leaves  the 
Americans  as  law-abiding  as  they  ever  ■ 
were,  and  it  will  give  the  courts  employ- 
ment in  the  adjudicating  tbe  cases  of 
drcumambulation.” 

“And  public  epunon  willi  support 
those  who-  get  round  the  law.” 

“You  mean  that  the  public  likes 
germs  in  its  feii^?  Or  wiH  it  do  without 
dusty,  tobacco  - smoked,  dbg  - scented, 
fly-blown  proviaons?” 

At  this  crucial  moment  a Fonith  Citi- 
zen excitedly  arrived  upon  the  scene. 
“Well,  sir,”  he  said,  addressing  us  as  a 
social  unit,  “I  can’t  buy  a banana  in 
this  whole  town.  Tried  everywhere. 
The  grocers  and  the  fruit  men  say  that 
if  they  have  got  to  net  their  bananas, 
th^  won’t  keep  them.” 

The  First  Citizen  looked  at  us  and 
said,  “Well?” 

“Well,”  we  admitted,  “that  is  one 
way  of  getting  round  it  without  open 
vkuence.  The  question  now  lies  between 
the  dealers  and  the  people  who-  want 
bananas.  But  there  remiuns  the  ques- 
tion of  netting  aH  the  citrus  fruits,  be- 
sides watermelons  in  their  season,  canta- 
loupes, grapes,  and  nuts,  as  well  as 
potatoes  and  onions.  W31  your  dealexs 
Fcftise  to  keep  these  as  a protest  against 
a law  which,  after  all,  places  your  town 
in  the  forefront  of  civihzation?” 

“Well,”  the  First  Citizen  said,  “I 
dioidd  like  a smoke  somewhere.  1 sup- 
pose they’ll  allow  me  to  smoke  in  the 
street?” 

“They  wouldn’t  in  Boston — once.” 

“Oh!  we’re  not  as  bad  as  Boston  was 
— once.” 

The  Citizens  laughed  together  when 
a Fifth  Citizen  appeared  with  a bunch 
of  bananas  in  his  hand. 

“Hello!”  the  others  chorused. 
“Where’d  you  get  your  bananas?” 

“Get  ’'em^  anywhere.  The  fruit  men 
have  given  in.” 

“After  all,”  we  silently  reflected,  “we 
are  a law-abiding  people.” 
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THE^  phenomena  of  human  sensi- 
bility and  the  ground  of  these 
phenomena  have,  in  the  general 
conception  of  them,  never  been  justly 
appreciated  for  what  they  really  are.  The 
dehnitions  of  philosophers  and  even  of 

fsychological  adepts  have  failed  us  here, 
n very  ww  instances  where  real  insight 
has  displaced  formulation,  the  interpre- 
tation, though  academically  useful,  is 
not  seen  as  significant  in  its  application 
to  the  affairs  of  life  or  to  human  experi- 
ence. So  profound  a psychologist  as 
Bergson  seems  always  strictlv  profes- 
sional in  method  and  carefully  avoids 
historical  illustration. 

The  student,  in  every  field  of  knowl- 
edge, seeking  information  rather  than 
real  interpretation,  is  too  ^t  to  be 
satisfied  with  complete  classification  of 
facts  and  phenomena;  he  wants  out- 
lines of  history — a grammar  of  eve^ 
science.  Thus  limited,  he  is  always  in 
the  outside  courts  of  the  temple  of 
knowledge,  never  in  the  temple  itself. 
It  is  this  dominance  of  the  grammatical 
conception  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of 
life,  that  has  narrowed  the  ideas  gen- 
erally accepted  of  the  essential  nature 
and  functions  of  human  sensibility. 

As  in  grammar  proper,  the  prelimi- 
nary exercise  for  a formal  understanding 
of  language — once  deemed  so  inmor- 
tant  in  the  educational  systems  of  Eng- 
land that  all  schools  for  youth  were 
known  as  grammar  schools — ^the  verb 
had  an  active  and  a passive  voice,  so 
all  the  operations^  of  nature  and  of  hu- 
man nature  were  indicated  as  matter  or 
spirit  either  acting  upon  something  or 
being  acted  upon.  This  formula  is  ap- 
plic:u)le  only  to  mechanical  activiw  and 
to  human  operation  in  the  field  of  arbi- 
trary volition.  It  does  not  really  express 
any  natural  or  spiritual  operation.  The 
forms  and  paradigms  so  germane  to 
mechanics  are  alien  to  the  Kingdom  of 
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reality,  where  all  relations  are  ^netic. 
Here  there  is  no  mechanical  partitioning. 
In  a mathematical  formula,  the  whole  is 
the  sum  of  its  parts.  In  terms  of  reality, 
it  is  their  parent,  so  that  none  can  be 
considered  save  as  an  implication  of  all. 
Thus  we  substitute  reali^  for  the  mere 
notion  or  concept. 

In  a word,  we  lay  stress  upon  creative 
interpretation  of  life  and  nature,  not 
upon  formal  definition.  Thus  Betgs^ 
in  his  Creative  Evolution  was  a great  in- 
terpreter, restoring  the  universe  to  the 
kingdom  of  reality,  from  which  Darwin 
and  Spencer  had  severed  it.  As  a psy- 
chologist, especially  in  his  treatment  of 
intuition  as  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  instinct  and,  on  the  other, 
from  mental  concepts,  he  shows  the  same 
order  of  creative  interpretation,  which 
has  its  fundamental  ground  in  creative 
sensibility. 

The  poets  and  the  great  m^ers  of 
fiction  are  more  real  psychologists  than 
the  adepts,  who  must  confine  themselves 
within  strictly  professional  limitations, 
are  allowed  to  be.  The  poet,  “of  imag- 
ination all  compact,”  has  the  advan- 
tages, and  at  the  same  time  transcends 
the  limitations,  of  articulate  speech;  he 
naturally  reverts  to  the  meanings  words 
had  as  they  were  first  created,  while 
technical  analysts  depend  almost  en- 
tirely upon  their  secondary  significa- 
tions. This  is  true  also  of  the  more 
imaginative  essayists,  like  Bacon,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  and  De  Quincey.  In 
this  trait  Wordsworth  was,  among  poets, 
especially  distinguished.  Even  the  long- 
est and,  to  ordinary  readers,  the  most 
tedious  of  his  poems  abound  in  felicitous 
and  creativeljr  informed  phrases,  em- 
bodying surprising  flashes  of  intuition. 
One  of  these,  “ a wise  passivity,”  throws 
much  light  upon  the  theme  of  our  present 
contemplation — the  human  sensibility, 
really  the  ground  of  all  creative  art. 
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This  is  the  sensibility  we  are  bom 
with,  and  whkb  owes  nothing  tn.ns  as 
individuals.  It  is,  for  each  of  us,  our 
inalienable  heritage  since  it  registers  our 
heredity  from  family,  race,  and  sjjecies. 
Fundamentally,  in  its  complex  integrity, 
it  registers  our  eternity.  It  is  the  soul— 
so  much  of  that  indefinable  essence  as 
we  can  comprehend.  It  is  not  divisible 
iiato  compartments.  As  religious  sensi- 
iMlity,  creative  imagination,  and  reason, 
it  is  all  one — at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
inseparably  one  with  that  beyond  u^ 
the  uihnite  whole.  It  is  not  subject  to 
the  ^ammadcal  categories — active  and 
passive;  it  is  at  once  action  and  passion^ 
or — to  use  one  .of  the  phrases  so  char- 
acteristic of  Wordsworth — “the  vision 
and  the  faculty  divine.”  This  same  poet 
has,  in  his  “Intimations  of  Immortalr 
ity,”  shown  the  deepest  insight  into  the 
nature  and  quality  of  innate  sensibility. 

In  its  development  through  outward 
contacts  with  the  material  world  and 
the  mental  activities  thus  constituted, 
through  experience,  and  through  human 
communications,  sensibility  still  retains 
its  innate  and  undeEnable  powers  and 
its  comnuinications  with  an  unseen 
world — “always  beholding  the  face  of 
the  Father” — ^not  only  the  angel  of 
every  child,  but  of  every  human  being. 
Yet  we  are  so  intent— and  by  the  very 
ccmdations  of  our  planetary  existence 
we  are  meant  to  be — upon  our  individual 
volitions  and  activities  in  relation  to  our 
outward  environment  that  a veil  seems 
to  hide  from  us  that  subconscious  realm 
of  our  being,  which  is  the  essential  sub- 
stance of  its  reality,  and  which  is  con- 
stituted independently  of  our  conscious 
individual  choice,  though  the  very 
ground  of  our  dilection  and  desire  and  ch 
our  real  knowledge. 

The  most  cairious  chapter  of  physiol- 
ogy is  that  relating  tO'  the  prenatal 
fashioning  of  the  organs  of  the  special 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing.  We  can 
easily  attribute  to  heredity  the  prenatal 
preparations  for  the  tactile  senses  of 
touch,  taste,  and  even  of  smell;  for  all 
the  members  of  the  body;  and  for  the 
nervous  system,  including  the  brain. 
But  heredity — to  which,  as  a general 
implication,  we  must  also  trace  the  or- 
igans of  sight  and  hearing — is  itself  an 
incomprehensible  mystery.  The  wonder 
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is  enhanced,  in  the  past  of  vision  .and 
hearing,  by  the  absence  durii^  the 
pericxl  of  gestation  of  those  vibrations  of 
the  ether  which  to  the  eye  are  light  and 
in  the  ear  are  sound,  and  upon  which 
.these  organs  are  supposed  to  depend  for 
their  very  formation.  We  know  that 
within  the  dark  coniines  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  fishes  lose  the  use  of  the 
organ  of  vision,  which  becomes  merely 
rudimentary.  How,  then,  in  a like  dark- 
ness; is  that  organ  in  the  unborn  infant 
developed  to  such  a degree  of  perfecrtion 
that  it  begins  its  functioning  the  mo- 
ment it  is  opened  to  the  light  ? 

The  physiological  expert  is  driven  to 
the  assumption  of  some  substitute  for 
light  in  ^e  absence  of  that  stimulant  to 
the  preliminary  development  of  the  eye 
— elecrtricity  possibly.  Undoubtedly  the 
alchemy  of  Nature  is  in  this,  its  earliest, 

Eartnerdilp  with  the  individual  human 
eing  a sun^ent,  though,  so  far  as  that 
individual  is  consciously  concerned,  a 
silent  and  unbidden  partner.  It  is  no 
mcue  strange  that^  Nature’s  participa- 
tion in  this  transaction  eludes  the  search- 
ing scrutiny  of  human  science  than  that 
the  fundamental  human  sensibility,  the 
essential  soul  itself,  should  he  so  com- 
pletely veiled  from  definite  human  conr 
sctousness.  This  sensibility  is  so  imme- 
diately open  to  the  creative  sources  of 
all  power  and  of  all  real  knowledge  that 
it  is  not  only  through  its  interpenetra- 
tion of  all  human  planetary  dispositions 
and  acrtivities,  a supreme  factor  in  hu- 
man evolution — that  is,  in  the  spiritual 
reinforcement  of  all  outwardly  clirected 
effort — but  also  must  be  presumed  to 
have  been  primarily  concerned  in  its 
own  specialization  as  outwardly  devel- 
oped sensibility. 

Though  in  these  outward  courts  of  life 
there  is  so  much,  even  in  what  we  call 
progress,  that  seems  to  deny  and  con- 
tradict the  evolutionary  purpose,  yet 
that  purpose  is  imperatively  controlling. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  fundamental  will  that 
is  essentially  an  implication  of  the  pri- 
mal sensibility  we  have  been  considering 
as  the  ground  of  our  spiritual  manners 
and  dispositions — “ the  fountain  light  of 
all  our  day,”  the  “master  light  of  all 
our  seeing,”  as  Wordsworth  terms  those 
“high  instincts”  which  respcmd  to  our 
“obstinate  questionings  of  sense  and 
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outward  things,”  in  that  ode  which^  we 
have  referred  to,  and  which,  more  articu- 
lately than  any  other  poem,  expresses 
the  intuitions  of  that  essential  part  in 
us  which  is  immortal. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Words- 
worth, in  a prefatory  note  to  the  poem 
as  published  in  a final  edition  of  his  col- 
lected works,  protests  against  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  some  readers  that 
it  was  meant  to  inculcate  a belief  in  the 
pre-existence  of  the  soul,  characterizing 
such  a belief  as  ‘‘too  shadowy  a notion 
to  be  recommended  to  faith,  p more 
than  an  element  in  our  instincts  of 
immortality.”  He  admits,  however, 
that  he  took  hold  of  the  notion  as 
having  sufficient  foundation  in  human 
belief  to  authorize  his  use  of  it  as  a 
poet. 

Wordsworth’s  poetic  imannation 
reached  its  profoundest  depth  of  insight 
and  its  broadest  range  of  faculty  in  the 
use  of  this  ancient  intuition,  making  this 
ode  a wonderful  compendium  of  creative 
psychology,  more  nearly  allied  to  Plato’s 
poetic  idea  of  Recollections  (as  inde- 
pendent of  any  individual^  earthly  ex- 
perience) than  to  any  religious  belief 
cherished  in  the  mysticism  of  the  Far 
East.  Plato  was  Western,  but,  in  his 
philosophy  of  Ideas,  stood  midway  be- 
tween the  mystical  imagination  of  the 
Orient  and  that  of  Wordsworth,  which, 
as  extremely  Western  and  also  as  more 
modern,  had  clearer  visionings.  But 
there  was  nothing  in  either  Platonic 
philosophy  or  in  Wordsworth’s  great 
poem  to  support  either  the  ancient  be- 
lief in  the  transmigration  of  soujs  or  the 
modern  revival  of  the  belief  in  reincarna- 
tion. The  ode  on  Immortality  was  in- 
spired wholly  by  the  conviction  of  the 
essential  quality  of  eternity  as  dominant 
and  determinant  of  human  destiny,  the 
divine-human  ground  of  our  highes*- 
ideals. 

Wordsworth  very  distinctly  portrayed 
the  contrast  between  our  specialized 
lanetary  and  our  fundamental  sensi- 
ility,  between  the  emphasis  of  time  and 
the  hold  upon  us  of  our  eternity,  between 
the  shades  of  the  prison-house  which 
“begin  to  close  upon  the  growing  boy” 
and  the  heaven-born  freedom  of  child- 
hood. “Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our 
infanc}^  Then 
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Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind. 
And,  even  with  something  of  a mother’s 
mind. 

And  no  unworthy  aim. 

The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate,  Man, 

Forrct  the  glories  he  hath  known. 

And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 

Yet  there  is  no  irreconcilable  confiict 
between  these  contrasting  tutelages,  die 
heavenly  and  the  earthly — Mtween 
Mnse  and  soul.  The  eternity  in  us  sets 
its  seal  upon  the  earnest  outward  effort 
of  those  who  are  sdll  plastic  to  the  in- 
visible mastery. 

The  youth,  who  daily  furfher  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature’s  priest. 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended. 

Only  the  inert  and  listless  who  have 
succumbed  beneath  the  weight  of  ma- 
terialism are  lost  in  inglorious  oblivion, 
exchanging  their  heritage  of  enchant- 
ment for  dull  enchainment. 

We  recur  to^  this  theme  of  human 
sensibility,  hoping  that  our  insistence 
upon  its  vast  significance  in  previous 
numbers  of  the  Study  may  not  have 
outworn  its  welcome.  The  war,  whidi 
has  become  the  life  of  the  world,  has 
freshly  disclosed  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  a sympathetic  world-sensibility 
in  those  peoples  to  whom  the  welfare  and 
freedom  of  numanity  are  the  dominant 
concern.  It  is  a sense  newly  bom 
through  common  suffering  and  sacrifice, 
with  intensely  dynamic  meanings  rather 
than  a merely  passive  significance.  Im- 
pressionabilities have  been  transformed 
into  violent  reactions  against  an  ag- 
gressive conspiracy,  llie  aspects  ol 
martial  conflict  have  themselves  been 
correspondingly  transformed  in  the  case 
of  armies  pledged  to  a righteous  cause 
and  reinforced  by  invisible  powers.  Like 
Sir  Galahad,  the  hero  has  the  strength 
of  ten  because  his  heart  is  pure. 

There  is  in  the  present  outlook  noth- 
ing to  warrant  apprehension.  But  even 
if,  through  any  combination  of  drcum- 
stances,  victory  should  s^tle  upon  hb 
antagonist,  the  dynamic  inspiration  of 
the  impassioned  and  resolute  victim 
would  still  be  unquenchable  and  must 
win  in  the  final  issue. 
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WHEN  1 mD^clf  my  yls>t  my  o)<i  that  vvouJJi;lii}i  uiuW  boy  irhc  frU  i 
horo<?^  ytaris?*  riytr,  and  saw  the  boy  in 

absence,  1 ariHitid  and  svi-ailow  rK<f 

one  und  ♦;vcmhiog/  me  th.*tifa  man  f<tioverl>f>;*ri( 

take  > shred  of  ^^e:^mrv  ;nHd  it  gmw  ux  saK-bacJc  v.  h des 

ff>rgotreft  nVim  add  to  it.  ft  once  to  Cut  tlit  man  ^ Ht 

is  as  if  yw(j  diseoycred  % m wite  and  ojnce  urcut  d 

i«>g  our  of  a chtsy.  Tlii^  Wie;  bvcauat  sa  w-back  Aviviiei:  t^nW 

i?f  nothing  itA’sdfv  hut  yoii  take  hold  o)‘;rr  ‘sr.  man  unless  he  wa^s  cut  into 

4iid  pu)},  it  andout  Then  the  captam-v^ 

of  A'wte  great  mas^uf  yailj  m k .Lujit>— into  b 

ymsf  handfs  And  you  the  itch  pepptirnriin  and  t^old  me  t* 

iitid  gyi  the  C^niphor^ballMilv  ftj:  ther^  wnmieslia^^^dy H o 

Aimd  all  at  >met  faott^n  ^ide  up  and  thy  otber  om 

B).*  Get^>tgef  ' 4%  that  gld  side  drnvn;^^  Thar  would 

wi>oleM  Und^:ratVirt  I tl.ytedA^o  wh^n  i was  a tow^ird  saving  my-^ life  if  t< 

tioyl^  ovfirboatd/bwaihst 

^ ^ Vim’ 3iee' . • 
di«ichvtfri?d 'A  ' 

you  \CAik  df  .•  ' '^  ' • ' 

longTorgorten  rneritoriei.,  I ^ ^ 

•’■fog**  ^ ^ ./  ,, 

divamy /and' -dnceal.  ■ VouVare  *' 

nei'thrt /f^odr^elE  >h>r  the  . j|  / •/  ; 

V^u  are  likv  a Wt/hammsd  ‘ ’\J  . \ 

pended  betvv^A'^p  ’’5^  • ,’  ■.  '"“■■  ‘/'  V>- 

d,ay  .and' th'^vCt’dmg  .'  I • >'-'•■'■ 

'bur  yim  \h‘HngTit«|irnde^^^  .•••'’'■  ■- 

tin'-  tta'cingv//6«-  rhe  •eetld^gi'gfoyr  . •:  •■'  •'..  ’ ■ 

, /'  . . : ■ : ■■  ■^'  '•  - 

th^;  risiiT  tat  op  ’ vk  - 

fe>^eit  diuVfe  of  t[iiv tdd 

a>vd  rhv^^d^  A ! . 

xhe  k^mo  ^i|4  wet  I V'  ^ f kj  ' ' 

intmihemJ  the'  L rmkv  '^^.1  S \ 4.-.- - 

across  the  \ \ ^ ^ 

54*^/ap4>^hiiv;a?t4dv<^uaf^'  \,  vk‘v  ^-t-v 

had  fei^:  1'hevr  1 

Uetiftery  K/'tunk,  who  /used  tov  .Vk;. ,■  ' * y^fc../;'-  ' 

ONVjvthi  iVrtV  An^^^^ 
b:alf;thy  ■ / T 

if  ir  h,5idvhnppi^^- 

hev-'«X:^Tt(^^4  me  tOp-'p  ■ / ’ 

the  edgk'te'c^p^;:^Ke  . ,'^'7  ■'  '.  '■ 

River  was  full  01  saWw^hact  wh  ,UK  vvAiiNtdf  Mr:  not  to  go  tix*  nkar  the  edge 

vof.;c::i^viv*^vo 
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not  b<?at  peppetmint  if  i Hr  said  my  n^frrr.  \Sa4* 

hrrath  m and  Aut  wh^it  I dest  tAingi*  Saddest  .dttrn-  thirip  ; 

sa^^baqfc  whale  Upind.sniflT  my  feappwied  m thiV 

breath  and  tun»  a/imhd:iftd  again:  h^V  :jndf^h^ayrist'£^ 

without-  sa^wiiig  rpe  or  iAyldimjg.  > mxy  E^k  Ui?«rd  first  iik^  / 

I remijrobered  how  he.:  cam^  around  fe^rf — a 

xvhm  1 y^as  standingr  afVi^t  he  had  :|rpn^:  Up  Vj)  . -^1  nevis^  h<^ard^^a  bad  lof  bh.  ;‘ 

to  the  ptlot^hpose'  ^ ^ he  was;  fhe?f^  : - ^ 

from- the., pilot,  and' 

I had  eactm  fme  of  the  fteppA^^  Used  m run  a fory-boat  right  . 

dowir  and  the  dther  botp^m  sid^  said  my  friend.  ^ 

did  noty^  sure  S^Ias  if^illia  Many^s  the  rtdi’?  r 

;inotheh  kept  giyin«  me  nth^rs  bad  on  4 as  I ever 

Avay  across  the  river  and  W any'thmfe  sad  what  come  tn-eriatd  f \ 

did  one  want  me  to  take*  any  chancev^^  :^^^  . - ^ 

heart  wamied;  to  Henne^^  ‘"^What  happened?’ 

memipriei<^tnri«€td>  There  was  a Old  fetew^  *‘1  donV  ./  ,. 

ened  Aid  on  mean  hi^  money  and  aft  ' i 

the  dodtv  seine  with  slow,  exact  That^vasiad^  butit  Dtd^  oS  Ud  irp 

swings  I went  av^er  and  seated  real  ^ad  part^vVrio  knowird^  h^  sold  hU'  bijat 

mVself  ^‘The  ietty-fe  t 4Id  iiot  faiw 

Durrideist  linliidit 

■ YW;;don'4:  ^‘and'  ^-Vale!  -.j^oldiherv^^  night:  ti?  two'  fyien(  ^ ^ 

I don^r  r^irieri4^  town  here 

’*  PoMr^tlio^  doikr^r^  I tx^imkd: 

^ Friar  riiAdsadd^  d^  for  tfnir  ri>tten  *:A5 

, My  stranger jf^hoak  hi5  head,  without ^top-  hulkf^  ^ ; , 

'ping;hfi^4<'rti%v;if'm^^^^  ''’And- the  ni^t  day  tw^\fei|ery^  ■’ ' 

he  said.  'VStx  you  rist*^  poor  old  from  Dei^huijriys,  .an4 

Henherv  K Tunic!  I thought  everybody  in  sand  wri  hundt^d  and  fifty  for  her?  VH  3«r? 
riie  vyi>rld  had  foig^  arid  ft  jbtdk^kH^^  ail  up?  ^ 

this  titriW  sort 

DeadUT  exclaimed.  .,;  ^;  He  wasri'fc  the  same  afterwanl  m 
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made  him  sort  moodish  and 
glum  all;  the  h)?i  lift-  He 

sort  «f  dwi’lt  kv.he  did.  He%i 
iutifrvded  to%r  ami  \ir^  hts 
money,  feu  t.  ing 

that  <?ne  tiTiOU5;;i^d  twn  huiidr^td 
and  fe$t^  arid  he'  got 

sd  ddmed  gdum  about  n 
out  to  make  h ijf)»  Hfetuiery  R 
tunk  didL  So  he  started  ' 

T^a  liquor  saUioPi^  < v 

**Bad  business,  hut 
' I ventured/  ■ ' ■ 

And  rvyd  days  afe 
opened  tip/’  satd  the  ^tiimurhed 
old  fello\^%  ""  they  passed  the  prr^ 
liibitkm  lavt  and  be  had  t<^  take 
all  hik  liquor  oiit  in  the  street  and 
smawdv  it  in  the  gvtteir.  /sad 
dened  Hennery  K-  hunt  that  did; 
Yt%  sir!  It  did  so.  I gue^^s  hi 
lost  a good  thoasand. 


"‘Yess  indeed  r 

Di^ne  a right  grnid  basine^is; 
t guessv  Hermer^"  K> 
thwjaiht  s^»/  He 
<:'Oiiitd  mako  b^ck  t)t4t  tv^  thou- 
^i^nci  tvro  hundred  and  fifty  he 

short*  fto  he  invent/  arul  bought  Thoutas 
Oohetty  out  of  h>s  rraekery  busme3<k  That 
w/ii  three  d%s  before  we  had  cfvict  c^orth- 
quake  here/’ 

^*1  remtOTber  reading  about  the  earth- 

i said- 

— Basted  every  iirock  and  dish  in  Hefuikry 


•THE  FlRSiT  rOI^PEKPOL  Of  ^:!0«K  CA.W 

thousand  tw0  hundfed  add 
was  hehmd  if  potatoes 
bush^:*--'”'  ■.  ' ■'  - '• 

vliut  they  vvejpt  down I said- 

l Frowj  asroefc^,  in  , 

the  otd  Bfctn^eh  A^ ill  where  he  had  ’em  stored  / 
. So;  he  Hays  to  he  ^ays*/  ikani’t  hardly  j;;:pt 
K/tank'«  srore^'"  S^aid  the  nUl  fellow;  / ft V'  fry  po  more/  be  says  ''Kycrtmt 

made  b?^  change  in  fWinefy\  too,  M^^do  hW^/  every  darned  thing 

jttirn  Mtt  *yt  mefanchcvly*  like.  1 guess  h<‘  For  ^says^ 

might  have  soft  pf  i::aved  in  if  it  hadi/t  be  In  the-  nver  nnd  let  one  of  them 

fetf  had  a chance  to  buy  DrtJnian/'s  livitr’y-^  vvhalci  cut  rm?  uv  four^ 

srahte  He  figured  that  waspY  "\Dhi  he  say  that?’"'  1 a "T 

nyver Any  business  rnari  and  that  a go<5d  hand  ; 

at  busm^^i^  ought  to  d thrit;*;  thousand  bad  a lot,  of  sayings  like  that^”  said 

>ya$  al- 

alL  xSo/vhko  the  fqiit  and  month  disease 
come- the  - ^ 


■ * Sbi>>t . *oTf  r?  said  itiy  hi&toHaR ^ **  irtAtt  : 

come  ahn»ind  and  shot  eyery  hos^  in  B^Tutery 
^ K-  Ltink"‘5.  bariK  And  no  redressvniind 
1 ti?ll  yOu  it /ni0st  discouTajc,*^!  Henaery  K/ 
Lunk*  Hfe  got  w blue  that  if  he  hadn’t  had 
the  ftouGia  to  specUbte  in  potatoes?  T bate  t>> 
think  what  he  nqght  have  done  right  them 
But  it  It'Kikfcd  like  a hard  winter,  and  he  went 
ami  feougbt  all  the  potatoes-  he  eonkf 
lip.,  { te  shc/wed  me  \>n  a piece  of  paper/  mth 
a pencil,,  how  hg  ought  to  make  up  the  four 


ways  oae  sort  or  aaotficr. 

So  h^  says  tU  nier.,  '1  oful^-got  a dfdhir  . 
forty  gen t;:<  fefr,  an much  to  go  on/ 
he  says,  ’but  f CAn  knock  together  a /^ort  of 
Ktind  \c4irt’ wfieelv  t C5n  pick  up*, 
aod  f tan  buy  a for  tjnitkv 

cenfSv  and  i can  buy  a corri-popper  for 
dollar, .and  a din>u*s  \vuch  of  pop^-oorOf  and  I 
vat!  Htdrt  in  at  the  hotel  cunierrpoppit/  cofu 
ar/  vellif/  it  for  cents  a bag/  '^ 

‘’-YouMI  need  some  salt  and  butter/  f 
says*  /and  sofitie  paper  and  some  kefo^  - 
sene  ad,  if  you  want  to  do  husinm  like  th/if 
*“^\¥ell/  he  ays,  / 1 guess  if  i invest  a dok 
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lar  an’  forty  cents  into  a business  I can  get 
trusted  for  a quarter  pound  of  butter,  and  an 
ounce  or  two  of  salt  and  a couple  o’  pints  of 
kerosene  oil  up  to  Fackelmeyer’s  grocery- 
store,  and  it’s  my  only  chance  to  make  back 
the  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars I’m  behind.’ 

^*So  he  went  ahead  and  done  it,  and  the 
first  popperful  of  com  he  popped  over  the 
kerosene  lamp  caught  fire  and  burned  up  the 
whole  dumea  shootin’-match!  Yes,  sir;  he 
was  an  unsuccessful  man,  Hennery  K.  Lunk 
was.  He  couldn’t  succeed  at  nothin’  he  un- 
dertook. Why — ” 

“What  were  you  going  to  say?”  I asked, 
when  he  hesitated. 

My  friend  drew  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head and  looked  out  at  the  river  and  shook 
his  head. 

“Unfortunate!  Unlucky!”  he  said,  sadly. 
“ Even  when  it  come  right  down  to  suicide — ” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  he — ” 

“ He  tried,  but  he  didn’t  have  no  luck  at 
it,”  said  the  old  fellow.  “ He  shot  at  himself 


and  missed.  He  jumped  in  the  river  and  they 
pulled  him  out.  He  done  everything  li^ 
could,  and  tried  every  way  he  knew,  poof 
feller!  but  he  didn’t  have  no  more  luck  at 
suicide  than  he  had  at  business!  He  was  a 
durned  failure  at  suicide  like  he  was  at 
everything  else.  He’d  be  alive  yet  but  for 
one  thing.  It  was  mighty  sad!” 

“What  was  it?”  I asked. 

“ He  fretted  so  much  over  not  bein’  able  to 
die  that  it  killed  him,”  said  the  sunburned 
old  man. 

I looked  at  him  and  at  the  lines  of  regret 
and  sorrow  that  his  face  had  taken  on,  and 
then  I put  out  my  hand  and  took  his  and 
shook  it  violently. 

“Now  I know  you!”  I exdaimed.  “I 
couldn’t  quite  place  you  before,  but  I know 
you  now!  How  are  you,  you  exa^era ting  old 
rascal  ? How  are  you,  Hennery  K.  Lunk  ?*’ 

“Well,  I reckon  I’ll  pull  through  awhile 
yet,”  he  said,  with  a dieery  smile,  “if  no 
saw-back  whale  don’t  svraller  me  in  four 
swallers.” 


Parental  Instruction 


\^HEN  father  came  home  to  dinner  he 
observed  a vacant  chair  at  the  table. 


“Where’s  the  boy?”  he  asked,  nodding  to  the 
chair. 

“Harold  is  up-stairs,”  came  in  a tone  of 
painful  precision  from  the  mother. 

“I  hope  he  is  not  sick.” 

There  was  an  anxious  pause.  “No,  he  is 
not  sick,”  continued  the  mother.  “ It  grieves 
me  to  say,  Richard,  that  our  son,  your  son, 
has  been  heard  swearing  on  the  street.  I 
heard  him  myself.” 

“Swearing!”  exclaimed  the  father.  “I’ll 
teach  him  to  swear!”  And  with  that  the 
angry  parent  started  up-stairs  in  the  dark. 
Half-way  up  he  stumbled  and  came  down 
with  his  chin  on  the  top  step. 

When  the  confusion  had  subsided  Harold’s 
mother  was  heard  saying,  sweetly,  from  the 
That  will  do,  Henry  dear.  You 
him  enough  for  one  lesson.” 


hallway:  “ 
have  given 


Light  Work 

A WESTERN  man  tells  of  a weatherbeaten, 
woman,  somewhat  over  six  feet  in  height 
with  shoulders  proportionately  broad,  who 
appeared  at  a house  in  his  town  and  asked 
for  light  housework,  explaining  that  she  was 
convalescing  from  typhoid  fever. 

“Where  did  you  come  from,  and  where 
have  you  been  ?”  she  was  asked. 

“I’ve  been  diggin’  out  on  a ranch  in 
Wyoming,”  she  explained,  “making  post- 
holes  whilst  I was  gittin’  my  strength  back.” 


Circumstantial  Evidence 
*THE  Doctor’s  small  boy  had  been  in  the 
* habit  of  having  a romp  with  his  father 
every  evening  before  being  tucked  in  for  the 
night,  but  of  late  the  nightly  bout  w'as  fore- 
gone  in  consideration  for  father’s  patients. 

On  the  fifth  successive  night  of  disap- 

Biintment  Bobby  was  very  quiet,  thinking. 

is  mother  could  not  get  the  reason  from 
him.  Then,  just  as  she  kissed  him  good- 
night, he  sat  up  and  said  very  slowly : 

‘ Mother,  I guess  Daddy’s  not  a very  good 
doctor.  Is  he?^’ 

“Why,  Bobby,”  she  laughed,  “what 
makes  you  say  that.^” 

“’Cause,”  he  pouted,  “he  never  gets 
through  seeing  his  patients.” 


Transmigration 

^NE  morning  Jorkins  looked  over  his  fence 
^ and  said  to  his  neighbor  Harkins: 
“What  are  you  burying  in  that  hole.^“ 
“lust  replanting  some  of  my  seeds,  that’s 
all,’^  was  the  answer. 

“Seeds!”  exclaimed  Jorkins,  angrily.  “It 
looks  more  like  one  of  my  hens!” 

“That’s  all  rieht,”  - 

seeds  are  inside.” 


said  the  other.  “The 


First  Aid 

A/IRS.  HUBBUBS:  “So  your  husband  put 
***  out  the  fire  himself?” 

Mrs.  Subbubs:  “Yes,  he  saved  the  house! 
In  another  moment  the  firemen  would  have 
been  there.” 
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He  Could  Do  It 

HO  the  nijif^ining  of  th®  word 

i^,  foarth*gX^4^^ 

Toit)^^  ^hd  stjldom  inwett  Question, 


j^TJK  I r^O  a ’ JuU  <B  t reddr  a wit i viri^,  a 
^ Frenx!btnafi;^d44; 

a djsputt*  ea^h  su- 
premacy ; ; 

Fmaily^  th»t?  Si^rirrsiod  iirnieaiily;^ 

the  F^ertt^n^ara 

wo«^i>^r^  if  I rm  i 

wish  to  Ue  aP  EtrdUhmapn*:  V ; ^ 

the  Englishtnant  ^tOuU^y 

I ... " 

man, ! shotilii  warrt^td  ’ 


...  ;'A  Pfenic^^^  r /■ 

"D ASTl^’' ;' iis^ted:' ar^;:f^ 

^ tf  he  tike  to  jpiti  tfih  avia- 

ho^r^  'w^s'  pfie  answerv  s^posm' 
right  up  iit  de 
git  out  an*  crank  4^ 

' : ;■  v:/"  / ■' y ■;  . v . • ■■ ; : , 


Lest  T!iei;t  Interest 

^l^yO  poh"t>tafe 
^ y.  di5cw?4hg  the 
cotTiing  (oc^f 

Wriat  4v4  the  audk:nct‘ 
^ay  when  yaa  told  th^m 
y ou  had  titty  r paid  a ddjar 
for  a vdteit’^  querM^ 
yAfeVch^^ed>  bur  the 
majofity  .^'tntbd  to  ft>se 
In  t e r>:s  ivv  the 

other,/  _ / . 


MHEtary  Indedsaon 

A SERGE A?^';';^!^ 

^ tng  tP'dnl!  a iot 
, rtf^UitSF?  ^tid  aftef  wwkwj^ 
baxsf  for  hdun^  he 

.t%uji:bt  to 

sort  of 
dtfidcti  ia  xi^r: 

Tben>  b ef)OT^ythcX'^ 
cea.sed  tp  mnvi^/y:aih^ 
other  order 
One  hooiiltdh?'  ^ 
ranks  and  jdff 

ward  the  hatrir?^ 

Here/  ^.p|v!  y 4 ^ne- 

angey  sef^iinc  -- 
are  you  garngf!'!.  ■',; 

**rye  hid  enoMphr^ 
piled  the  Tceiruit  m a disr 
gusted  tope-  ^ ■ You  douV 
know  yoiir  own  inmd  for 
two  minutei  riinnin*!’* 


'it>  jnlt  anybody 


Go  gle 
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The  Lards?  ' 

tOH5(  ahtl  Mary  t 
ralkinf:,  znd  d^rc  | 

it ^ u n It  4uni  I 

tire  following  f 

tWn:  ' ■ '■■•.  ’■'■  i 

^^l  im  thH/M]  I 

have  goad  chilli f 
eat  fn  h e a I 
Mar}".  I 

*VY#mj  ;si!ly,  tl»ey  | 

ear  at  alt  up  / I 

jeeted.  Jahn  | 

‘'  I just 

John  Marteriv*^  anmry»  i 

c jgfo.  - vear  - oM  M a r 3;  ^ 
w\th  *'h  xin 

in  *^y  cateehisiH, 

Ixird  Makts  |»re^r<^ 
and  k^ps 


A Minor  OfifccBP 
nOWN  in  %Tu<kf 
. they  do 
their  OW'D  Wiay. 

man  trom 


"Loofc  to  md?  Whyv  haven't  seen  them 

1 mean  the  teeth  1 have  jtx^t  filled,’*  said 
the  Jentistt  thinking  vsh^^iad  unders’t;(xid. 
-'  Ohy  1 forgot  ah  teeth, she  re- 

as  ihe  reached  for 

Whai  dfd  yv^u  tt>6.k  ar  time,  then?** 
quetied  the  dtiinsr,  wiiideringlyi, 


VVhy,  my  hai n*  i^^oidse 


Hri^ir^il  Tr::  i r-  ' - 

^ y 0 F r y I C H ' C- N -' 
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/ylKh*.  IM  V^  ^ youn^  w^s  fjcated  A V\  ly 

* ;T)»:)r^m|:  orx  ^ hcv  - .^uibe^m  U^y??  toiJ 

pri‘itV’  ^ufcfitrhatt  in  for  bk  coaclnrvart 

plyifig;  bier  ne<yb;,  A caa?  of  his  pckitjon  as^  re- 

k ai  her  Up.  L^Kjfcing,  isb  her  yvorfc,  guarded  as  an  authoruy  on  tN  tu^attb  of  the 
M?h^n  fer  hhsDaod  appe3rt'0  m communk^^ 

the^^oifoji  vmman  Thie  day  whilh  for  bk  he 

fullyp^^^  ^ ^5,  ac^?t«d  Ky  a 

‘‘Reillyi,  Eug<^ti>?  n i> tpoh34»thfe<iS^«l«^  iv‘h<>  dir^d  vh  tIk"  Tfe 

your  tadof  put  tlij$  bum^ri  on^^^^  old  darky  $traigbte;«6d  iip,  >gai<?d'  mterttly art 

thp  wth  timfe'  rha*re  bad  jfo  the  direction  mdit^abedf 

yoU/^'  • . broad  . smile,  repUed^: 

.:-.-v>-^— “^r  donT  ico^',  sah;  daTs  none  of  Otar 
■ A.  ^tatierin'g  Ltltbn.^  itlHn ■>:•■:  ■ ’.,  . 

VOUNG  Bobbk  wai;  foakmg  at  his  skter^s 
■\ -new  phittograpb,  ;'.  '^  ATiac1i^;  ;0ird.v^^  ' - 

*^Do  you  rftink  k she  ’TWO  Irkhittea 

asked.  ' ^ V • ■ yhey ''*tVi^a)|d-:4;^l^y;A.fo^^  th«^ 

Ob  yes  i^  Bobbie  ^tnidiatkally ^ oceasioiv  of  fbe^  4 l?e ! fie^bird 

^*Only  i dosiT  think  it  Ibcdfcs  Bke  ywf  face.;’  season  /’  They  pnvi^d'lrd^^i^^ 

' ' ' * " " ' dous  ganverbagSr  and,  as  if  wa!s  tjtt'ir  first 

^ ^ experiertcy^  they  re  very 

A Youthful  Diplomefc  Suddenly  Ca^lUha^^^  a bird,  and* 

C DWARD  gated  «remaih^  t^kmg  vtry  cMf:M  aim^  prepared  ro  fire  the 

< mg  piocfc  td  pie  as  the  mahi  removed  Hut  Casey  .seitedi  bint  by  the 

the  kitenen.  arm,  crying^  franticblk^ 

** Mbthes/’*  b^  .^id,  ’-if  4 poor,  hungry  fit-  ^".Pon’t  firt v Catlaban^  dorCt  fire f Ye\  e 
t}e  boy  ivas  m fome  to  i>tir  back  door  and  forgotten  to  load  your  gunf’* 
ask.  for  ■sometblng: . , ,•  ‘ 


In  a 

f^CjRlNG  theafe^^ 
k/  hb  offiise  a df?tlh- 
gtiished  lawyet  frk  aX5kta nt 
receivid  4 n id w ivfio 
slml  to  th^  head  of 

the  firm  wirh  n vieu'  to  in- 
sriruring  ,p rp cetrd Vn  gi? • 
against  a NevvA  wk  marv ipr 
^each^proniiAe;  i V 
i' WhatfA  bet  h a m 
xisked  the  lancer  of  h<s 
•assistant;^,  ^ 

' /‘llugglusv'^^  said  the  45- 

, . 

rxvdaimtd 
the  UWy^r.  '*M^n'f  it  yofi^ 
trihutufj,^  tiegligrnee  fai  a 
ivi4o^‘  to  have  a name  like 


Cr4ciN^fs!  Yuu  mu^t  ha^e  li£i(J  jMnr 
A'o?^*  ^ ! rmlv^d  /o'  dI(>d|‘e 
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The  Return  of  thr  Prodigal 


Her  Measure  of  Shame 
I IITLE  Mildred  was  vef7  fond  of  ripe 
^olives,  and  her  mother  had  to  watch  to  set 
that  she  did  not  over-indulp.  One  day  theft 
was  company,  and  Mildred  managed  to  Hart 
the  olive^ish  stop  near  her  plate. 

After  the  meal  her  mother,  pointing  to  tk 
pile  of  pits  on  Mildred's  plate,  asked: 

*‘How  could  you  make  such  a pig  of 
self?  1 should  think  you  would  he  ashaiwi 
to  see  so  many  pits,  and  ashamed  to  have 
others  see  them/  ^ 

Mildred  hung  her  head  and  replied:  * < 
was»  That  was  the  reason  I threw’  aO  tk 
rest  of  them  on  the  floor/' 


^ every  morning  walked  to  the  village 
where  they  both  worked. 

One  misty  morning  Chad  discovered  a 
catamount  stretched  along  a limb  which 
hung  directly  over  the  path.  Like  every 
one  else  in  that  country^  he  carried  a shot- 
gun, hoping  to  get  a squirrel  or  rabbit  for 
supper.  He  fired  at  the  brute,  luckily  blind- 
ing it.  It  fell  to  the  ground  and  Chad  killed 
it  by  beating  it  with  the  gun.  Between  them 
the  two  carried  it  to  town  where  it  was  ad- 
mired, weighed,  and  measured.  Chad  proud- 
ly told  his  story  over  and  over.  At  last  one 
of  the  bystanders  asked: 

Weren't  you  frightened,  Chad?'* 

;'Yah!  yah!"  laughed  Chad.  ;T  was 
mighty  skeered  when  I saw  the  varmint  right 
over  my  haid,  and  I didn't  know  what  to  do, 
'ca’se  my  shot  warn't  big  'nough  to  kill  him; 
then  1 'membered  1 could  run  a heap  faster 
than  Jule — so  I jes'  up  an'  fired!" 


Carried  Through 

|N  a rural  school  of  Maryland  a teacher  ^ 
* endeavoring  one  day  to  make  clear  to  hw* 
class  the  degrees  of  comparison  of  adjectivet 
To  make  sure  she  was  understood*  tfc 
teacher  called  on  each  pupil  in  turn  to  pw 
comparatives  and  superlatives  of  adjecn^t^ 
which  she  named.  One  little  chap  was 
to  name  the  comparative  degree  of  "sick/’ 

‘‘Worse,"  said  h^ 

The  teacher  decided  that  she  could 
show  him  his  error  by  letting  him  go  on, 
asked,  sweetly,  “ Weil,  if  Svorse*  isthe  co®* 
parative  of  /sick/  wbai  w'ould  you  give 
the  superlative?" 

" Dead,"  was  the  instant  answer. 


Cause  for  Thanks 

" I MET  a real  optimist  the  other  day,"  said 
* a physician,  "a  fellow”  to  whom  I cer- 
tainly doff  my  hat.  He  had  lost  a leg  in  a 
railway  accident,  and  when  they  picked  him 
up  the  first  thing  he  said  was; 

"H  hank  God,  it  was  the  leg  with  the 
rheumatism!" 
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